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VERONICA. 


In  Fits  Books. 

BOOK  III. 

CHiPTER  yill.      OATCHIHO  it  A  STEAW, 

DtTBiNO  the  firat  three  weeks  of  his  stay 
ftt  Naples,  Sir  John  Gale  appeared  to  bo 
better  thwi  he  had  been  for  b,  long  time 
previoos.  He  did  not  pay  many  visitB,  but 
he  receiTed  a  conaidcrable  number  of  gneate 
twice  a  week.  The  gneats  were  chiefly 
gentleiaen,  but  a  few  ladies  came  also. 

Veronica's  magnificent  toilets  were  criti- 
cised by  the  women,  and  her  striking  beauty 
discussed  by  the  men.  She  received  homage 
and  flattery  enongh  to  satisfy  even  her  ap- 
petite for  such  tribute.  She  drove  out  daily 
in  an  elegant  equipage.  She  had  serrantB 
at  her  command.  Her  vanity  and  indolence 
were  miniBtered  to  as  assiduonely  as  though 
she  had  been  the  most  pampered  snltana 
who  ever  dyed  her  fingers  with  henna.  But 
although  these  things  did  afford  her  real 
delight  at  moments,  they  utterly  foiled  to 
make  her  happy.  A  ceaseless  under-current 
of  anxiety  ran  through  her  life.  She  passed 
honra  of  suffering  from  unspeakable  appre- 
hension of  evils  to  come. 

Her  pain  of  mind  spurred  her  on  to  pur- 
sue the  one  object  she  had  in  view,  with  a 
conr^o  and  energy  which  she  wondered 
at  herself.  The  prospect  of  hamiliation, 
esposure,  and  contempt,  in  lieu  of  homage, 
flattery,  and  envy,  was  unbearable.  It 
roused  in  her  a  passion  of  terror :  and  pas- 
is  powerful. 

The  strange  indisposition  which  had  so 
suddenly  seized  Sir  John  at  the  Villa  Chiari, 
had  suggested  to  her  the  thought  that  ho 
might  die  suddenly.  For  a  time,  that 
iiniiety  was  appeased  by  the  improvement 


in  his  liealth  ailer  they  first  reached  Naples  : 
it  was  appeased,  but  still  it  lived. 

Her  feelings  towards  him  onderwent 
strange  revulsions.  Sometimes  she  told 
herself  that  she  hated  him  with  all  her 
heart  1  at  other  times  she  dung  to  him  from 
the  sheer  necessity  of  having  some  human 
creature  to  cling  to.  She  was  unable  to 
live  solitarily  self- sustained,  and  there  were 
moments  when  she  would  rather  have  been 
reviled  in  anger  than  made  to  feel  that  she 
was  an  object  of  indifference. 

But,  to  Sir  John  at  least,  she  was  not 
the  latter.  She  occupied  more  of  his 
thoughts  than  she  was  aware  of.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  look  of  intelligence  he 
had  seen  on  its  way  from  Veronica's  eyes 
to  Barletti's.  He  often  thought  of  it:  espe* 
cially  as  he  got  better,  and  had  leisure  to 
direct  some  of  his  private  meditations  to- 
wards other  objects  than  himself. 

When  he  thought  of  that  look.  Sir  John 
was  jealous :  jealous  not  so  much  with  the 
jealousy  of  Love,  as  with  the  jealousy  of 
Power.  He  would  have  been  jealous  of 
Paul,  if  he  had  suspected  him  of  diverting 
any  of  the  attentions  due  to  his  master,  into 
another  channel.  It  was  not  displeasing 
to  Sir  John  that  Barletti  should  admire 
Veronica.  Sir  John  Jiked  that  everything 
belonging  to  him  shonld  be  admired.  It 
amused  him  to  see  Veronica  play  off  her 
pretty  airs  on  the  prince,  and  treat  him 
with  an  alternation  of  condescending  smiles, 
and  stares  of  cold  hauteur.  But  that  look 
he  had  intercepted,  implied  no  playing  off 
of  pretty  aii-s  ;  it  expressed  a  confidential 
understanding,  appeal,  and  reliance. 

Veronica  had  been  so  perfectly  prudent,  ' 
that  it  was  difficult  for  Sir  John  to  con- 
jecture what  opportunity  there  could  have 
been  for  the  establishment  of  anything  like 
a  confidence  between  her  and  Barletti.  She 
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had  not  remained  alone  with  him  for  a 
moment  dming  dinnm*,  and  she  had  beea 
careful  to  speak  to  him  in  Italian,  so  thftt 
the  servasits  might  understand  what  was 
being  «aid.  All  this  Sir  John  well  knew, 
and  was  puzzled.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  cc»mnce  himself  that  he  had  misinter- 
ppetedthat  fugitive  glance  :  but  that  could 
not  be.  Ifc  was  such  a  look  as  Veronica  had 
never  given  him — Sir  John.  TThe  maai  who 
has  a  «eoret  consciouBoaeB  that  he  ha»in  jiired 
you,  is,  we  know,  very  ready  to  find  cause  of 
offene&oreomplaint  against  you.  It  balances 
matters  somaidiat. 

Sii*  John  "WBfifllwajB  *tdling  himself  how 
generous  he  was  to  Veronica;  how  he 
humoured  her  caprices;  what  a  dull, 
wretched,  misemUe,  poverW-stridsen  ex- 
istence  it  was  he  iJT  takin  her  from; 
and  so  forth.  And  he  compared  die  flat- 
tering graciousnesB  of  her  manner  in  the 
old  days,  wii^  the  languor  or  violence, 
which  made  up  the  present  time.  And 
then  she  teased  him.  She  importuned  him 
for  that  which  he  was  unable  to  grant; 
and  he  especially  desired  to  avoid  explain- 
ing the  reasons  of  his  inability  to  grant  it. 
It  really  seemed  hard.  But  now  there  had 
aiisen  a  real  and  important  excuse  for  his 
resentment,  and  lo!  he  was  inconsistent 
enough  not  to  welcome  it  1  On  the  contrary 
it  absolutely  disturbed  him  very  seriously. 

Had  he  really  cared  more  for  this  girl 
than  he  had  fancied  ?  Was  there  a  fibre 
of  tenderness  yet  lurking  in  that  toogh 
heart  ?  He,  at  least,  began  to  think  so,  and 
to  pity  himself  with  quite  a  soft  sympathy. 
JBut  that  which  was  sympathy  for  himself, 
became  veiy  bitter  antagonism  to  others. 
After  all,  what  had  he  to  coniplain  of? 
He  did  not  desire  Veronica  to  be  tenderly 
trustfal  and  confiding  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him !  He  had  never  longed  for  a 
sad,  appealing,  questioning  glance  from  her 
large,  dark  eyes !  No :  but  he  none  theless 
resented  the  bestowal  of  such  a  look  on 
another. 

He  had  flattered  himself  that  Veronica 
entertained  a  due  contempt  for  a  man  so 
poor  as  -Barletti.  If  poverty  were  not  con- 
temptible, why  then  what  advantage  did 
he.  Sir  John  Tallis  Gale,  possess  over 
Prince  Cesare  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady  ? 

That  was  an  unpleasant  thought.  It 
came  unwelcomed,  and  remained  without 
leave.  It  seemed  to  Sir  John  that  unplea- 
sant thoughts  increased  and  multiplied  with 
amazing  fecundity.    One  produced  another. 

Then,  afber  the  firat  fallacious  improve- 
ment in  his  health,  which  had  been  wrought 


•byidhange  of  air,  his  bodily  ailments  r&- 
liUBied  i^on  him.  And  amidst  all  these 
troubles  .tiiere  mBB  ^Veronica  pursuing  her 
ode  aim,  wifii  (the  blind  persistency  of  des- 
peration. It  had  neyer  ensbered  into  her 
head  that  Sir  John  could  be  nanrishing  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Baifletti. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  latter^followed 
them  to  Naples,  and  he  was  received -at  Sir 
John  «Gale6  fhioaae  there,  on  the  same 
familiar  fooiiog  as  ^e  had  held  .at  Villa 
Chiari.  Sir  John  easily  fell  badkinioiiis  old 
habit  of  relying  on  Barletti  for  ^hisevemng's 
amuBBment.  And,  besides,  he  had  a. hungry 
OQxioBify'to  observe  his  behaviour  with  Ve- 
ronica. He  lay  on  his  sofa  in  a  kind  of 
ambush,  with  his  shaded  lamp  beside  him, 
watdhing  the  two, -evening  after  evening, 
and  feeding  high  the  fire  of  jealous  hatred 
within  his  own  breast. 

It  required  no  greet  acumen  to  discover 
that  Barletti  was  becoming  daily  more  en- 
thralled by  Veronica.  He  woxdd  sit  and 
gaze  at  her  like  a  man  spell-bound ;  and 
the  light  gallantry,  the  high-flown  compli- 
ments, the  conventional  flattery,  had  all 
disappeared  from  his  speech  and  from  his 
manner.  He  was  silent  in  her  presence, 
or  if  he  spoke,  it  was  seldom  to  her  that 
his  words  were  addressed.  He  had  grown 
serious  and  almost  sad:  with  the  vague 
sadness  that  belongs  to  all  deep  emotion, 
and  that  no  mere  butterfly  flirtotion  ever 
awakens. 

Veronica's  feeling  was  less  easy  to  read. 

It  was  not,  at  all  events,  deep  enough  to 
be  self-forgetting.  Sir  John  coming  to  his 
eveniog  watch  with  a  certain  preconceived 
idea,  interpreted  many  chance  words  and 
looks  into  a  corroboration  of  that  idea.  Yet 
even  Sir  John's  suspicion  could  not  blind 
hiTn  to  the  feet  that,  let  Veronica  regard 
Barletti  as  ahe  might,  the  prince  was  far 
from  being  the  all-engrossing  object  of  her 
life.  He  well  knew  what  that  object  was. 
But  it  infuriated  him  to  think  that  die  was 
possibly  urged  on  to  pursue  it  by  the  hope 
of  one  day  abaring  her  success  with  Barletti. 

Towards  Sir  John  himself,  Veronica 
showed  a  gentleness  and  an  assiduity  that 
were  seldom  interrupted.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  did  happen  tiat  her  temper,  unused 
to  curb  or  discipline,  broke  forth  into  vio- 
lent reproaches  and  even  threats,  and 
caused  him  much  annoyance.  But  then, 
when  the  burning  anger  had  cooled  a  little 
she  would  come  to  him  again  with  a  peni- 
tent, tender,  earnest  pleading  for  forgive- 
ness which  would  have  been  infinitely 
touching  to  an  unbiassed  witness. 
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There  bad  been  a  time  when  the  rebe- 
mence  of  an  angry  woman's  tongue,  and 
the  impotent  rebellion  of  a  woman's  mor- 
tified spirit,  woxdd  have  mattered  little'  to 
him.  He  would  have  opposed  passion  to 
passion,  violence  to  violence,  self-assertion 
to  self-assertion,  and  wonid  even  have  en- 
joyed his  victory.  Bnt  it  was  no  longer 
with  bim  as  it  bad  been.  It  was  still 
dangerons  to  provoke  bim  too  far,  and  Ve- 
ronica's cheeks  had  onoe  been  blanched 
by  a  torrent  of  invectives  launched  at  her 
by  bis  quivering  lips.  Still,  such  an  ebul- 
lition of  passion  cost  him  too  dear  to  be 
indulged  in  often.  He  had  grown  very 
feeble.  He  felt  it,  although  be  would  not 
acknowledge  it.  For  some  time  be  made 
light  of  bis  illness,  and  refused  to  see  a 
physician.  But  one  day  Veronica  made  the 
alarming  discovery  that  he  did  see  one  of 
the  leading  doctors  of  the  place  daily.  The 
doctor  came  in  a  secret  sort  of  way,  and  was 
admitted  to  Sir  John's  apartment  by  Paul. 

Veronica's  maid  ^no  longer  Beppina, 
but  a  Frenchwoman,  the  Tuscan  servants 
had  all  been  dismissed  on  leaving  Villa 
Chiari)  found  this  out,  and  told  her  mis- 
tress :  less  by  way  of  imparting  information 
than  as  a  means  of  discovering  whetber 
Veronica  knew  it,  and  co-operated  with  Sir 
John  in  keeping  the  servants  ignorant  of 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Veronica  was  terrified.  She  turned  her 
thoughts  this  way  and  that  way  in  search 
of  help.  There  was  no  one  within  reach, 
no  one  to  be  relied  on,  but  Barletti.  What 
better  lot  lay  before  her  in  any  case  than 
an  alliance  with  him  P  She  had  learned  to 
like  him  ;  be  was  gentle,  and  be  loved  her. 
The  latter  she  could  not  doubt. 

But  yet  that  would  avail  her  little,  if  she 
missed  her  aim,  and  failed  in  her  great 
purpose.  Any  secret  communication  with 
Barletti  risked  utter  ruin  and  loss  of  all. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
she  had  learned  the  &ct  of  the  doctor's 
visits,  the  need  of  sympathy  and  eneourage- 
Ukcnt  became  paramount,  and  when  Barletti 
was  saying  ''  good-night"  she  gave  bim  her 
hand,  and,  with  a  warning  pressure,  con- 
veyed into  his,  a  little  folded  paper  with 
these  words  written  on  it,  "To-morrow 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  shall  be  walk- 
ing in  the  Villa  Beale.  Be  there.  I  wish 
to  consult  you." 

The  moment  Barletti  was  gone,  with  the 
note  in  his  hand,  Veronica  bad  a  revulsion 
of  feeling.  She  would  have  done  anything 
torecalit.  She  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  the  risk  she  bad  nm.   But  afber  a  night's 


sleep  she  awoke,  still  uneasy  and  frightened 
indeed,  but  resolved  to  meet  Barletti  at  the 
hour  appointed. 

CHAPTER  IX.   IN  THE  VILLA  REALE. 

"  Wht  do  you  not  write  to  his  family  ?" 

"  He  has  no  living  relatives ;  not  one." 

"  To  his  Mends  ?" 

"  His  friends !  I  do  not  know  any  of  bis 
friends." 

"  You  do  not  know  any  of  bis  Mends !" 

"  I — ^I — ^I  know  a  man — a  nobleman,  in 
England,  who  knew  bim  years  ago  in  Rome. 
I  know  tbat  Spanish  attache,  and  the 
Russian  who  came  to  ViUa  Chiari.  I  know 
the  Duca  di  Terracina  here,  and  his  sister- 
in-law,  the  withered  little  woman  with  the 
pearls.  These  are  scarcely  the  sort  of 
friends  who  would  be  likely  to  a£brd  one 
much  comfort." 

Barletti  drew  near  her. 

"  I  am  only  such  a  Mend  as  these,"  be 
said,  "  if  one  counts  by  date  of  acquaint- 
ance. And  yet  you  speak  to  me  with  con- 
fidence." 

Veronica  raised  her  eyes  to  bis  sadly  as 
she  answered :  "  Yes ;  because  I  think  you 
care  for  me,  and  feel  for  me,  and  would, 
perhaps,  do  a  Mendly  action  for  my  sake, 
if  not  for  bis." 

She  was  not  without  a  consciousness  of 
the  effect  she  was  producing  on  the  man 
beside  her,  nor  without  an  enjoyment  of 
that  conscionsnesB.  But  there  was  truth 
enough  in  her  words,  and  reabty  enough  in 
her  emotion,  to  send  both  the  words  and 
the  look  that  accompanied  them,  home  to 
Barletti's  heart. 

The  exhibition  of  herself  as  Beauty  in 
distress,  to  an  admiring  spectator,  bad  a 
certain  pleasure  in  it  that  could  not  be 
altogether  destroyed  by  the  serious  terrors 
and  troubles  that  encompassed  her. 

Barletti  ^nced  around  him  with  the 
habitual  caution  of  an  Italian,  (and,  be  it 
said,  of  a  lover.  There  is  nothing  tbat  so 
speedily  forms  an  accomplished  hypocrite 
in  small  precautions  as  a  clandestine  attach- 
ment). Seeing  no  one  in  the  long  alley 
of  the  Villa  BeaJe  where  they  were  pacing 
side  by  side,  be  took  Veronica's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
voice  was  unsteady  as  he  said : 

"  Ah,  Veronica  !  There  is  nothing  in  all 
the  world  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake." 

**  I  think  you  are  a  true  Mend." 

"  No  Mend  was  ever  so  true,  so  devoted, 
as  I  will  be  if  you  will  trust  me." 

Certainly  the  words  thus  written  down 
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do  not  display  mnch  eloquence  on  either 
side.  Bnt  it  seemed  to  both  the  speakers 
that  they  had  said  a  great  deal,  and  had 
been  talking  for  a  long  time. 

They  walked  on  silently  nntil  th^  came 
to  a  little  pier  of  masonry,  railed  in  with 
iron  bars,  and  abntting  on  the  sea.  They 
stood  side  by  side,  leaning  over  and  looking 
out  over  the  bine  Mediterranean  sparkling 
in  the  snnlight.  A  few  fishing  barks  flitted 
across  the  horizon.  Near  at  hand,  a  little 
gaily-painted  boat  moored  to  the  stone  wall ' 
rocked  up  and  down,  and  the  waters  made 
a  lapping  sonnd  aronnd  the  keel. 

White  garments  flattered  on  the  beach 
where  a  party  of  washerwomen  had  esta- 
blished a  drpng-gronnd.  The  women 
talked  and  langhed  lond  and  yolnbly,  and 
the  breeze  carried  the  shrill  sonnds  fitfully 
hither  and  thither.  No  other'human  being 
was  within  sight.  Behind  them,  were  the 
green  alleys  of  the  Villa  Beale ;  in  front, 
the  blue  sea  and  the  bluer  sky. 

Veronica  and  Cesare  de'  Barletti  stood 
quite  silent,  she  staring  straight  before  her, 
he  with  his  gaze  upon  her  face,  and  holding 
her  hand  in  his. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  were  all  a 
dream.  She  broke  the  silence.  He  little 
guessed  how  far  away  her  thoughts  had 
been  from  him,  during  all  those  minutes. 
He  little  guessed  that  they  had  been  busy 
with  persons  and  places  he  had  never 
heard  of.  He  had  interpreted  the  tender 
melancholy  in  her  eyes,  after  his  own 
fashion. 

Her  mind  had  flown  away  capriciously 
to  the  old  days  at  Shipley,  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  her  musings  was  Maud. 
But  she  broke  the  silence:  and  in  the 
instant  of  opening  her  lips  she  was  ba<;k 
again  in  the  present,  and  nervously  alive  to 
eveiy  detail  of  her  position. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  from 
that  doctor — I  can  give  you  his  name — 
whether  Sir  John's  Qlness  is  really  of  an 
alarming  nature ;  whether  he  thinks  there 
is  immediate  danger  ?" 

"Physicians  will  not  speak  of  their 
patients  to  a  stranger,"  answered  Barletti. 
He,  too,  was  prompt  to  enter  into  the 
prosaic  actualities ;  but  he  came  back  to 
them  out  of  fairyland  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
little  shock,  such  as  we  feel  in  sleep  when  a 
long  deHcious  flight  on  dream-wings  ends 
with  a  sudden  jar,  and  we  alight. 

"  But  you  may  not  be  a  stranger  to  this 
physidan  !  You  may  know  him  !  Besides, 
if  you  spoke  with  him,  I  think  you  could 
easily  discover  what  his  impression  was, 


without  direct  questioning.  It  would  be 
such  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  know." 

"  Why  do  you  not  plainly  ask  Gale  ?" 

"*'  Oh  I  dare  not !" 

"  You  dare  not !  Is  he  harsh  P  Is  he 
cruel  P  I  know  his  temper  is  fdrious,  but 
ccm  he  be  harsh  to  you  P  These  Englishmen 
are  sometimes  very  brutal." 

"  When  I  say  I  dare  not,  I  mean  for  fear 
of  exciting  hiTn  too  much.  You  need  not 
alarm  yourself  for  me;  nor  expend  any 
indignation,  on  that  score,  upon  Sir  John." 

"  Oh,  Veronica,  the  thought  of  your 
being  treated  with  unkindness  is  insup- 
portable to  me.  Veronica,  there  can  be  no 
tie  of  affection  between  you  and  that  man. 
He  cannot  value  you,  he  cannot  understand 
you.  It  is  horrible  to  see  you  bound  ta 
him!" 

Barletti's  horror  of  a  loveless  and  ill- 
assorted  marriage  was  of  very  recent  date. 
It  was  not  long  since  he  had  looked  upon 
the  union  of  the  rich  Sir  John  Gale  with 
the  beautiful  Veronica,  as  a  quite  matter- 
of-course  and  expedient  arrangement,  trans- 
acted on  &ir  principles  of  exchange. 

"You  must  not  speak  so  to  me,"  said 
Veronica,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Veronica,  I  have  told  you  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for 
your  sake.  And  it  is  true.  But  there  are 
some  things  beyond  my  power.  One  of 
them  is  to  feign  not  to  love  you.  I  would 
even  do  that,  if  you  desired  .it,  but  I  cannot. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  fly  to  Capri 
yonder." 

The  strength  of  passion  brushed  away 
her  small  reserves  and  affectations  like 
summer  gossamer  before  a  great  wind. 
She  felt  frightened  at  the  potency  of  the 
spirit  she  had  evoked.  She  desired  to  be 
loved,  but  within  a  convenient  measure. 
She  had  thought  to  conjure  up  a  sprite  to 
serve  her,  not  to  rule  her. 

Her  instinct  taught  her  to  appeal  to  his 
compassion.  She  did  it  genuinely,  for  she 
felt  that  she  stood  in  need  of  help  and  for- 
bearance. 

"I  trusted  you,"  she  said,  brokenly, 
**and — ^and — ^you  seemed  to  be  true  and 
gentle." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  that  tou  did  not 
know  I  loved  you,  Veronica!  You  did 
know  it.     Oh,  mio  Dio,  how  I  love  thee !" 

"Men  are  selfish  and  cruel!  There  is 
none  whom  I  can  trust.  You  should  not 
have  said  this  to  me  now.  You  should 
not  1" 

The  tears  began  to  roU  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  spoke.     He  was  penitent  when  he 
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saw  tears,  but  he  was  perplexed  too.  She 
had  surely  known  that  he  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her :  and  knowing  it,  had  come 
voluntarily  to  claim  his  help  and  sympathy  ! 
Why,  then,  did  she  call  it  cruel  and  selfish 
that  he  shoxdd  speak  to  her  of  his  feel- 
iDgs  ?  He  had  no  conception  of  the  kind 
of  hopeless  devotion  she  wanted,  and  would 
have  accepted,  at  any  cost  of  pain  to  him. 

She  would  fain  have  had  him  behave  like 
Mr.  Plew,  at  least  for  the  present,  or  until 
the  declaration  of  his  passion  should  no« 
longer  be  fraught  with  risk  or  trouble  to 
herself.  But  Cesare  de'  Barletti  was  not  in 
the  least  like  Mr.  Plew.  And  Mr.  Plow's 
manner  of  loving — ^giving  all,  and  getting 
nothing — ^was  inconceivable  to  him.  And 
jet,  after  his  manner,  he  did  love  her  with 
the  first  deep  and  genuine  passion  of  his 
life. 

"  What  do  you  command  me  to  do,  Vero- 
nica ?  Tell  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
shed  tears,"  he  said,  speaking  less  vehe- 
mently. 

"  I  cannot  command  you — I  do  not  wish 
to  command  you.  But  I  ask  you  as  a 
friend,  to  ascertain  what  you  can,  about  Sir 
John's  illness.  It  is  not  a  very  great  thing 
to  do,  perhaps.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  1 
have  any  right  to  demand." 

"  I  will  do  it.  Tell  me,  Veronica^  do  you 
— are  you  so  very  anxious  about  your  hus- 
band?" 

"About ?    Yes." 

"Don't  frown!  Your  frown  chills  me 
Hke  a  cloud  coming  over  the  sun.  Ah,  how 
coldly  you  look !  There  is  some  northern 
snow  in  your  veins,  even  though  you  have 
Italian  blood  in  you.  And  why  should  you 
be  angry?  You  cannot  love  that  man! 
It  is  impossible." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  loving." 

"  True.  But  you  seem  so  anxious,  so  dis- 
tressed  " 

"  Cannot  you  understand  how  terrible  my 
position  would  be,  alone  here  in  a  strange 
country,  if — ^if  any  sudden  misfortune 
ahould  happen  ?" 

"  Alone !  You  would  not  be  alone. 
Should  I  not  be  by  your  side  ?  Ah,  you 
speak  of  trust,,  but  you  do  not  really  trust 
me." 

"  I  do  trust  you.  My  presence  here  this 
morning  is  a  proof  that  I  trust  you.  But  I 
must  go  back  now.  It  is  getting  late.  I 
came  out  quite  alone.  I  did  not  bring  even 
my  maid." 

"  Oh  stay  awhile — ^a  little  longer  !  Let 
me  look  at  you,  and  speak  to  you  yet  a  few 
minutes  longer  I" 


"  No,  no :  I  must  go.  I  shall  be  missed. 
Paul  is  always  on  the  watch." 

"  To  the  devil  with  Paul !  You  are  not 
in  fear  of  your  servant !  Will  you  go  ? 
Well,  see  how  I  obey  you.  There,  I  will 
not  try  to  detain  you.  But,  Veronica,  one 
word.  When  will  you  meet  me  again  ?  I 
must  give  you  an  answer,  you  know;  I 
must  tell  you  if  I  get  any  information. 
WiU  you  come  here  to-morrow  morning  ?"  . 

Veronica  mused  a  moment.  "  Could  you 
not  contrive  to  make  me  understand 
whether  the  doctor's  answer  is  fovourable 
or  nnfavonrable,  this  evening  when  you 
come  to  hmi  ?  A  word  or  a  look  would 
suffice." 

"No,"  said  Barletti,  resolutely.  "Not  a 
glance,  not  a  quiver  of  an  eyelash  shall  you 
have  !  I  will  impart  no  information  unless 
you  will  consent  to  come  here  for  it." 

"Did  I  not  say  men  were  aU  selfish? 
Thai  is  your  friendship  ;  thai  is  your  devo- 
tion !" 

"  And  you,  Veronica,  are  you  not  very 
hard  with  me?  What  is  it  that  I  ask? 
But  to  see  you  for  ten  minutes  away  from 
that  blighting  presence !  But  to  speak  one 
word  to  you  of  all  that  is  in  my  heart !" 

"  Yes :  you  demand  the  price  that  pleases 
you,  for  your  service  !" 

He  started  back  as  though  she  had 
struck  him. 

"  Signora^  I  demand  no  price.  It  shall 
be  as  you  choose." 

She  saw  he  was  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  was  eager  to  soothe  him ;  although  at 
the  same  time  she  felt  somewhat  indignant 
at  his  indignation ;  as  a  spoilt  child,  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  its  himiours,  is 
startled  and  hurt  when  its  arrogant  pet- 
tishness  is  taken  seriously,  and  resented  as 
an  injury. 

"  Oh  forgive  me  1"  she  said.  "  I  am  very 
unhappy." 

Those  words  melted  him  at  once.  But 
he  had  been  deeply  wounded.  He  could 
understand  tears,  caprice,  frowns,  even  fury. 
But  a  bitter  sarcasm,  a  pitiless  probing  of 
motives,  was  infinitely  repulsive.  It  seemed 
to  him  so  essentially  unwomanly.  A  woman 
might  die  for  you,  if  she  loved  you ;  or 
might  kill  you  if  she  were  jealous.  That 
was  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
of  Providence.  But  to  hear  a  satiric  sneer 
from  female  lips,  was  to  the  Neapolitan 
prince  almost  as  shocking  as  to  have  beheld 
a  lady  with  a  dissecting  knife  in  her  hand, 
and  ready  to  use  it. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  spoken 
so  unkindly,  Veronica^  to  one  who  is  devoted 
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daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halket,  of  Pit- 
ferran,  married  in  sixteen  'ninety-six  to 
Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  a  gentleman  in  Fife- 
shire.  She  was  sister-in-law  to  Sir  John 
Bruce  of  Kinross,  through  whom  the  piece 
was  made  known  to  the  polite  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  she  died  about  the  year  seven- 
teen 'seventy- seven.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
Hardyknute  in  any  old  book  or  manusaript. 
Its  success  was  great.  Gray  admired  it, 
Thomas  Warton  looked  upon  it  as  a  noble 
poem.  In  the  Union,  or  Select  Scots  and 
English  Poems,  published  at  Edinburgh, 
in  seventeen  'fifty-three,  Hardyknute  has 
a  place  of  honou/ given  it.  witK  Dunbar's 
Thistle  and  the  Bose,  among  the  ancient 
poems.  In  seventeen  'sixty-five  it  reap- 
peared in  Percy's  Beliques ;  but,  informed 
by  Lord  Hailes,  Percy  ascribed  the  author- 
ship to  Lady  Warsaw's  brother-in-law, 
Sir  John  Bruce.  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
(who  became  Lord  EEailes  a  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  BeUques,  upon  his  taking 
his  seat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session), 
himself  published  in  seventeen  'seventy,  a 
selection  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  from 
the  Bannatyne  manuscript.  "This,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  manuscript  which  the  editor 
of  the  Evergreen  used,  but  he  has  omitted 
some  stanzas  and  added  others,  has  mo- 
demised  the  versification,  and  varied  the 
ancient  manner  of  spelling.  The  many 
and  obvious  inaccuracies  of  the  Evergreen 
suggested  the  idea  of  this  new  collection. 
Some  pieces  inserted  in  the  Evergreen 
were  composed  in  the  last  age,  others  in 
the  present.  .  .  .  Hardyknute  is  probably 
modem ;  certainly  of  no  great  antiquity. 
Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  called  this 
by  Lord  Hailes  the  first  classical  collection 
of  Scottish  songs  and  ballads.  But  there 
had  appeared,  one  year  earlier,  David 
Herd's  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Scottish  Songs,  heroic  ballads,  &c.f  which 
was  a  very  creditable  one. 

John  Pinkerton  was  the  next  man  who 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Scotch 
songs.  Pinkerton  was  a  Scotchman  bom 
and  bred,  who  after  five  years'  service  with 
a  writer  to  the  Signet,  settled  in  London  as 
a  busy,  irritable  man  of  letters.  He  began 
upon  Hardyknute,  publishing  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty,  in  the  year  seventeen 
'eighty-one,  a  volume  of  Scotch  tragic  bal- 
lads professing  to  contain  "Hardyknute: 
an  Heroic  Ballad,  now  first  published  com- 
plete, with  the  other  more  approved 
Scottish  Ballads,  and  some  not  hitherto 
made  public,  in  the  Tragic  Stile,  with  Two 
Dissertations."  Pinkerton  here  tried  his 
hand  upon  a  mock-antique   continuation 


of  Lady  Wardlaw's  mock-antique  frag- 
ment. Nobody  was  long  deceived  by  it, 
and  Pinkerton  at  last  avowed  himself  its 
author.  While  it  was  in  debate,  he  did 
wh£lt  he  could  to  keep  up  the  mystification. 
Mr.  W.  Porden,  architect,  wrote  to  him : 
"  When  I  had  read  your  tales  in  verse,  I 
read  over  again  the  second  part  of  Hardy- 
knute :  and  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  author 
of  it.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  value 
a  compliment  paid  to  your  genius  at  the 
expense  of  your  imitative  art ;  but  certainly 
that  genius  sheds  a  splendour  upon  some 
passages  which  betrays  you."  Lord  Hailes 
objected  to  the  second  part  of  Hardyknute 
that  no  writer  near  the  ieudal  times  could 
show  himself  so  ignorant  of  the  form  of 
their  castles  as  the  author  seemed  to  be. 
Whereto  Pinkerton  replied,  taking  the 
argument  up  personally,  as  he  felt  it :  "I 
may  safely  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
have  studied  the  feudal  manners  and  those 
of  chivalry  as  much  as  any  man  in 
Europe.  .  .  .  Your  lordship  will  perceive 
that  I  write  with  the  freedom  that  one  gen- 
tleman of  independent  fortune  should  use 
with  another  when  disputing  about  trifles." 
Pinkerton  was  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  Lord  Hailes  drawing  near  to  sixty. 

A  volume  of  comic  ballads  soon  followed 
the  tragic,  and  then,  in  seventeen  'eighty- 
six,  Pinkerton  fastened  on  the  Maitland 
manuscript,  and,  still  interpolating  spurious 
work  of  his  own,  published  two  volumes  of 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  never  before  in 
print,  but  now  published  from  the  MS. 
collections  of  Sir  Bichard  Maitland,  of  Leth- 
ington,  Knight,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scot- 
land .  .  .  comprising  pieces  written  about 
1420tilll586. 

Since  then  we  have  had  Scott's  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  published  in  eighteen 
'two  and  three ;  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads 
and  Songs,  three  or  four  years  later ;  David 
Laing's  Select  Bemains  of  the  Ancient 
Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland  in  eighteen 
'twenty-one;  in  'twenty-four,  the  North 
Country  Garland;  in  'twenty-five,  the 
Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Allan 
Cunningham.  Two  years  after  that  came 
William  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  with  a  Historical  Introduction 
and  Notes.  In  the  same  year  with  Mother- 
well's came  Bobert  Kinlock's  Ancient 
Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition, 
and  never  before  published ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  Peter  Buchan's  Ancient 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land.    The  quick  succession  of  these  col- 
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lections  showed  the  gprowing  interest  in  the 
old  ballad  literature ;  and  we  may  be  snre 
that  Lady  Wardlaw  and  John  Pinkerton 
were  not  the  only  folks  who  tried  their  wits 
in  imitation  of  the  old  popular  style.  "  I 
am  aware,"  owned  Nerval  Clyne,  the  most 
uncompromising  upholder  of  the  antiquity 
of  ballads  declared  to  be  modem,  "  I  am 
aware  that  one  or  two  literary  scapegraces 
supplemented  to  a  trifling  extent  Peter 
Bnchan's  genuine  recoveries  with  some 
antiques  of  their  own  manufacture. ' '  In  the 
following  year,  'twenty-nine,  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  produced  two  volxmieB  of  Scottish 
Ballads  collected  and  illustrated;  opening  his 
budget  with  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  Ten  years 
later  there  appeared  a  new  edition  in  six 
volumes  of  James  Johnson's  Scots  Musical 
Museum,  to  which  Bums  had  been  a  contri- 
butor. It  had  notes  and  illustrations  by  the 
late  William  Senhouse  with  additions  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  and  here  appeared  for  the  first 
time  the  heretical  suggestion  that  the  much- 
praised  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  was  by 
the  same  hand  that  wrote  Uardyknute. 
After  another  twenty  years,  in  eighteen 
'fifty-nine,  when  Professor  Aytoun's  collec- 
tions of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland  appeared, 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  published,  in  one  of  a 
Httle  series  called  Edinburgh  Papers,  which 
he  was  then  issuing,  a  tract  on  The  Ro- 
mantic Scottish  Ballads,  their  Epoch  and 
Authorship.  Herein  he  argued  that  Lady 
Wardlaw  was  the  author  not  merely  of  two 
ballads  but  of  two  dozen.  This  was  putting 
the  old  moon  into  the  new  moon's  arms  with 
a  vengeance 

Ohon,  alas !  saje  Patrick  Spena, 
That  bodes  a  deadly  stonn. 

The  storm  blew  straightway  from  a  return 
pamphlet  by  Nerval  Clyne  on  The  Romantic 
Scottish  Ballads  and  the  Lady  Wardlaw 
Heresy.  But  since  that  time  the  Lady 
WardLaw  Heresy  has  spread,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  some  of  the  best  Scotch  ballads, 
if  not  disproved,  is  at  least  in  question. 
Mr.  Maidment  is  vexed.  He  candidly 
gives  up  Hardyknute  to  the  lady,  only  sup- 
posing that  she  may  have  based  it  on  lines 
of  an  old  ballad  which  she  had  heard.  But 
he  hints  that  perhaps  it  is  not  much  to  give 
up.  Sir  W.  Scott  did,  indeed,  write  on  a  fly- 
lesrf  of  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  "  Hardyknute 
was  the  first  poem  I  ever  learnt — ^the  last 
that  I  shall  forget.  * '  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Aytoun  esteemed  it  a  poor  per- 
formance and  would  not  include  it  in  his 
charming  collection  of  Scotch  ballad  poetry. 
"  We  beUeve,"  says  Mr.  Maidment,  "  that 
with  the  ordinary  devourers  of  this  species 
of  literature  it  was  never  popular.   During 


a  long  course  of  years  we  have  never  had 
the  luck  to  pick  up  a  stall  copy;  the 
Flying  Stationers,  the  best  judges  of  what 
suited  their  customers,  not  considering  it 
an  eligible  republication."  Let  Hardy- 
knute go  then ;  but  not  Sir  Patrick,  not 
the  other  poems.  It  is  very  suggestive 
that  Mr.  Maidment's  new  collection — the 
last  and  best  of  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs, 
opens  with  Hardyknute  and  Sir  Patrick. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question,  should  turn  to  those 
two  little  publications  of  ten  years  ago,  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers's  tract  in  the  Edinburgh 
Papers,  and  the  reply  of  Nerval  Clyne. 
Victory  inclines,  we  think,  to  the  side  of  Mr. 
Chambers.  But  if  so,  what  then  ?  Is  a 
good  ballad  the  less  good  for  not  being  old  ? 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  owe 
many  of  the  best  ballads  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  wit  of 
cultivated  women.  Of  such  poems  in  Den- 
mark, found  in  manuscripts  three  hundred 
years  old.  Dr.  Prior  writes,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  the  Ancient 
Danish  Ballads,  "  One  thing  only  is  pretty 
clear,  that  in  great  part  they  are  the  com- 
position of  laSies.  The  manuscripts  in 
which  they  are  preserved  are  almost  every 
one  of  them  in  female  handwriting,  which 
alone  might  lead  us  to  expect  that  females 
had  composed  them."  And  he  adds  the 
reasons  from  internal  evidence,  **  which 
justify  us  in  admitting  the  conclusions  to 
which  Oeblenschlager,  N.  M.  Petersen,  and 
other  Danish  critics  have  arrived,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  them  to  the  ladies." 
So  it  has  been,  doubtless,  with  the  northern 
ballads  of  this  country.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should'dishearten  us  to  know 
that  this  one  of  the  feminine  gifts  and 
graces  had  not  by  any  means  died  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor 
was  it  extinct  when  Lady  Naime  wrote  The 
Land  of  the  Leal,  or  wnen  Lady  Barnard 
wrote  Auld  Robin  Gray.  There  must  be  a 
wrong  twist  in  the  way  of  study  that  would 
lead  any  one  to  fancy  this  a  grievance. 

THERMAL-WATER  CURE. 


France,  with  reason,  boasts  herself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  favoured  countries  in  the 
world.  She  is  so,  taking  her  for  all  in  all ; 
and,  amongst  her  natural  advantages,  few, 
either  of  her  citizens  or  her  neighbours,  es- 
timate suflficiently  the  value  of  her  thermal 
mineral  springs.  The  French  government 
knows,  and  profits  by  their  virtues.  Waters 
issuing    from    the    earth    endowed    with 
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certain  qualities,  or  raised  to  nnusual  tem- 
peratnres,  attract,  as  at  Bpa  and  many  of 
the  GTerman  baths,  crowds  of  visitors,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  flaunting 
pleasure-seekers,  the  small  majority  invalids 
seriously  in  search  of  health.  But  having 
seen,  at  Amelie-les-Bains,*  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oriental  Pyr^iees,  the  Ther- 
mal Etablissement  Mihtaire  in  working  trim 
I  wish  to  give  a  slight  idea,  with  ihe  help 
of  Dr.  Henri  Lespian,  of  the  way  in  which 
a  great  nation  treats  and  nurses  the  suffer- 
ing individuals  of  its  army  and  navy  who 
are  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  such  treat- 
ment. Everything  that  is  done  in  the 
Etablissement  Militaire  at  Am61ie  is  medi- 
cally based  on  the  supposed  efficacy  (and 
on  nothing  else)  of  the  thermal  waters 
there,  which  are  affirmed  to  be  sovereign 
for  scrofulous,  and  rheumatic  affections,  es- 
pecially when  obstinate  and  of  long  stand- 
ing. When  a  patient  (soldier  or  sailor, 
officer  or  private)  falls  ill  with  a  complaint 
which  does  not,  or  is  known  not  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  waters,  he  is  sent  away 
to  Perpignan,  where  there  is  a  good  military 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  in 
general,  all  and  sundry. 

The  great  object  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  to  procure  for  its  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  the  same  attentions 
which  they  would  receive  in  a  family  in 
easy  circumstances ;  and  this  laudable  en- 
deavour is,  as  near  as  may  be,  accom- 
plished in  the  naval  and  military  hospi- 
tals in  which  acute  diseases  are  treated. 
Chronic  diseases  were  formerly  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  premature  discharge 
from  the  service.  At  the  present  time, 
soldiers  and  saQors  are  enabled  to  try  the 
beneficial  effects  of  natural  mineral  waters 
at  their  source,  the  quality  of  the  spring 
being  selected  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  chronic  disease,  or  their  wounds  con- 
tracted in  the  service. 

"Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  French 
minister  of  war  has  been  put  in  possession 
of  several  thermal  establishments  in  which 
sailors  are  received  on  the  same  terms  as 
soldiers.  Vichy  represents  the  group  of 
alkaline  waters;  Bourbonne  is  the  station 
for  complaints  which  require  the  employ- 
ment of  hot  saline  springs ;  Bareges  and 
Amelie^les-Bains  are  the  military  posts 
for  thermal  sulphureous  waters.  But  the 
formiBr,  which  has  a  magnificent  hospital,  is 
high  up  in  the  Hautes-Pyrenees,  is  unin- 
habited in  winter,  and  enjoys  a  detestably 
variable  climate  in  summer.      The   site, 

•  See  At.t.  ins  Teas  Bouirp,  New  Scries,  toL  ii., 
p.  513. 


moreover,  is  so  displeasing  that  a  cheerfol 
person  smit  there  would  soon  get  the  blues. 
Am^lie  has  the  advantage  of  a  lower  eleva- 
tion, being  only  two  hundred  and  twenty 
metres,  or  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
English  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  winters  are  mild,  allowing  private 
individuals  to  make  use  of  the  waters  all 
the  year  round,  although  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer are  often  great.  Consequently,  the 
season  of  the  Etablissement  Militaire  lasts 
all  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  November, 
March,  and  April,  the  months  in  which 
trying  weather  for  invalids  (if  not  actually 
inclement  for  persons  in  health)  may  be 
expected.  Amelie  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  pleasantly  and  pictu* 
resquely  situated. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  sent  to  Amelie 
by  the  respective  doctors  of  their  regim^oit 
or  their  ship.  Each  patient  may  remain 
there  as  long  as  the  doctor  thinks  fit. 
This  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  is 
not  exactly  gratuitous.  The  inmates  of  the 
Etablissement  Militaire  do  not  get  lodging, 
board,  and  medical  attendance  absolutely 
for  nothing.  For  instance,  from  the  pay 
of  captains  two  francs  per  day  is  deducted ; 
from  that  of  lieutenants,  one  franc  and  a 
half;  but  they  are  maintained  exactly  as 
in  a  well-appointed  hotel,  at  the  cost,  to 
the  State,  of  at  least  seven  fianos,  per  officer, 
per  day. 

The  cooks,  gardeners,  bath-attendants, 
&c.,  employed  at  the  establishment,  about 
one  hundred  altogether  in  number,  are 
"infirmiers,"  that  is,  soldiers,  healthy  men, 
whose  respective  services  are  paid.  The 
patients,  however  slight  their  ailments  or 
however  advanced  their  recovery,  are  not 
called  upon  to  do  anything  in  return  for 
the  benefits  they  receive.  Two  meals  a 
day  is  the  general  allowance  for  everybody, 
great  and  small;  only,  for  convenience 
sake,  the  hours  are  not  exactly  the  same. 
The  officers  take  their  dejeuner  (a  more 
substantial  meal  than  an  English  family 
break&st)  at  half-past  nine,  and  dine  at 
five ;  the  privates  breakfast,  I  think,  at  nine, 
and  dine  at  half*pafit  four. 

The  refectories  for  the  men,  private  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  are  an  airy  suite  of  din- 
ing rooms  communicating  with  each  other 
by  archways  instead  of  doors.  They  are 
lighted  mainly  by  borrowed  light,  whidb  has 
to  traverse  iin  arched  corridor ;  and  the  win- 
dows have  outside  wooden  shutters,  as  a 
protection  against  the  excess  of  heat  and 
glare  which  may  be  expected  at  forty-two 
degrees  of  north  latitude  in  summer.  The 
dining  tables   (on  whose  outer  edge  the 
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places  of  tho  guests  are  noinbered),  are 
neatly  covered  with  vamislied  clotli,  which 
admits  of  ahnost  instantaneous  cleaning. 
The  plates  for  eating  from  are  of  pewter, 
but  a  white  crockery  plate  fills  the  office 
of  salt-cellar. 

Of  conrse  the  officers  have  a  dining-room 
to  themselves,  which  is  the  mess-room  both 
for  army  and  navy.  Three  different  dishes, 
varied  from  day  to  day,  with  dessert,  form 
the  bill  of  &re  both  at  breakfast  and  dinner. 
They  have  a  salon,  or  conversation  room, 
and  a  reading-room  containing  some  five 
hundred  volumes,  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Besides 
their  garden  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildings,  they  have  a  reserved  alley  (the 
lowest  one),  fronting  the  road  or  street, 
in  the  vast  general  recreation-ground. 

In  this  extensive  playground  the  privates 
amuse  themselves  with  card-playing,  loto, 
bowls,  ninepins,  and  other  games  of  a 
similar  kind.  Few  seem  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  reading.  The  more  ingenious 
construot  miniature  mills,  illustrative  of 
the  various  mechanical  movements  obtain- 
able &om  a  little  rill  of  water  which 
serves  to  irrigate  the  plane-trees  in  the 
walks.  A  single  bit  of  string  passing 
round  a  wheel,  which  you  may  magnify 
in  imagination  to  imposing  proportions, 
causes  a  sawyer  to  saw,  a  woman  to  chum, 
a  carpenter  to  plane,  and  other  useful 
tasks  to  be  perfoimed  by  the  same  little 
wheel-of-aJl-work.  I  did  not,  however,  see 
a  sample  of  the  Swiss  mode  of  rocking  a 
cradle  by  water-power;  probably  because 
most  of  the  patients  were  bachelors,  and 
likely  to  continue  so. 

In  snch  an  establishment,  it  wiU  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a  well- 
mounted  kitchen,  a  store-room,  a  consulting 
room,  a  pharmacy,  and  so  on,  with  all  the 
reqxiirements  needful  both  for  household 
and  hospital  life.  The  thermos,  or  apart- 
ments destined  to  the  application  of  hot 
mineral  water  in  its  various  forms,  are  in  a 
separate  building,  having  no  connexion 
with  the  sleeping  and  the  eating  rooms. 
Here  are  the  piscine,  or  hot  swimming-bath, 
for  the  officers,  lined  with  white  marble,  and 
a  larger  one,  of  less  choice  materials,  for  tho 
men.  Among  many  strange  contrivances, 
is  a  singular  mstrmnent,  to  enable  persons 
afflicted  with  skin  disease  on  the  face,  to  re- 
main submerged  during  considerable  inter- 
vals. The  patient  closes  his  nostrils  with  a 
pair  of  spring  nippers,  stops  his  ears  with 
wool,  and  then,  after  receiving  into  his 
mouth  a  doable  tube  of  reeds  (Arundo 
donax),  weighted  at  the  lower  end  and 


floated  at  the  upper  end  with  cork,  sinks  in 
the  piscine  or  in  a  bath,  and  remains  com- 
pletely underwater  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time,  or  longer. 

But  the  most  potent  medication  of  all,  is 
applied  in  the  vaporarium,  or  vapour-bath, 
where  men  are  steamed  alive  in  snch  a  way 
that  you  fancy  they  would  attain  the  state 
of  boiled  chicken  if  the  process  were  con- 
tinued a  little  longer.  Ten  minutes  of  this 
cooking  is  thought  as  mudi  as  human  flesh 
and  blood  can  bear:  after  wliich,  each 
patient,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  hot  wrappers, 
instantly  betakes  himself  to  bed,  as  the 
only  safe  reftige  from  atmospheric  chills. 
Aflections  otherwise  intractable  have  yielded 
to  this  violent  remedy.  Soldiers  and  saibrs 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  establishment  and  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  it  (which  are  spacious  and  varied,  slop- 
ing up  a  hill-side)  without  very  special  leave. 
One  can  conceive  the  consequences,  both  to 
themselves  and  the  townsfolk,  were  they 
allowed  to  run  backwards  and  forward,  as 
they  pleased.  The  officers  are  subject  to  less 
restraint;  nevertheless,  they  are  expected 
to  present  themselves  at  meal  times,  and  at 
least  consult  their  doctor  respecting  an 
occasional  absence.  The  entrance  of  the 
establishment  is  guarded  by  a  porter's 
lodge ;  and  any  stranger  or  civilian  ejiter- 
ing  is  asked  what  or  whom  he  wants. 

The  internal  government  and  the  medical 
service  of  this  thermal  hospital  are  quite 
distinct.  Like  everything  else  in  France, 
both  are  based  on  a  system  of  centralisa- 
tion. At  the  head  of  all,  is  a  sous-inten- 
dant  militaire,  with  the  rank  of  colonel :  in 
whom  is  centred  the  administration  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  the  medical  men  take  no 
part.  The  details  of  provisions,  linen, 
washing,  and  all  housekeepiug  questions, 
devolve  on,  and  are  superintended  by,  an 
officier  comptable,  or  account-keeping  officer. 

At  the  head  of  the  medical  administration 
is  a  medecin  principal,  or  principal  doctor, 
of  the  first  class,  who  is  physician-in-chief; 
second  to  whom  are  two  medecins  princi- 
paux,  or  principal  doctors,  of  the  second 
class.  These  are  assisted  by  four  sous  aide- 
majors,  also  doctors  of  medicine.  Besides 
whom,  the  medical  staff  includes  a  phar- 
macien  who  acts  solely  as  the  conservator 
of  the  waters,  and  whose  duties  are  confined 
to  verifying  the  qualities  and  the  sulphura- 
tion  of  the  water.  The  need  for  this  officer 
will  be  shortly  explained.  Lastly,  there 
is  another  pharmacien  or  apothecary  for  the 
service  of  the  hospital. 

The  thermal  establishment  at  Am61ie-les- 
Bains  most  frequented  by  civilians  is  built 
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over  the  springs  which  supply  the  mineral 
waters.  But  a  hospital  capable  of  receiving 
with  comfort  four  hundred  invalid  soldiers 
and  sailors,  requires  space,  and  cannot  be 
built  on  every  rocky  spot  where  a  hot  spring 
issues  from  the  ground.  Besides  sufficent 
lodgings  for  the  patients,  there  must  be  sepa- 
rate buildings  for  the  management,  the  in- 
firmiers,  the  bath-rooms,  the  wash-houses, 
the  chapel,  and,  above  all,  spacious  grounds, 
affording  tiie  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  for  men 
confined  within  walls  to  walk  at  pleasure.  As 
might  be  expected,  an  obtainable  spring  was 
situated  on  one  spot  and  a  sufficiently  exten- 
sive area  of  ground  at  another.  The  problem 
was  to  combine  the  two. 

At  the  time  when  the  government  decided 
to  establish  a  military  hospital  at  Am^lie- 
les-Bains,  its  sulphureous  springs — there  are 
hot  springs  there  which  are  not  sulphureous 
— ^belonged  to  two  proprietors,  the  Doctors 
Pujade  and  Hermabesciere,  neither  of  whom 
was  willing  to  part  with  the  thermal  estab- 
lishments of  which  they  were  the  respective 
directors.  In  the  end,  Dr.  Hermabesciere 
sold  to  the  minister  of  war,  for  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  (two  thousand  pounds)  a 
sulphureous  spring,  which  gives  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quarts  per  minute.  Taking  a  mean 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  it  sup- 
plies some  ninety  thousand  quarts  in  the 
four-and- twenty  hours :  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  a  large  number  of  bathers.  This 
spring  being  a  kilometre  (four  furlongs 
and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  yards)  away 
from  the  site  selected  for  the  hospital,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  down  which 
the  torrent  Mondony  rushes,  it  was  decided 
to  convey  the  thermal  waters  across  the 
ravine  in  air-tight  pipes,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  This  aqueduct  forms  a  hand- 
some foot-bridge,  which  commands  a  cheer- 
ful and  picturesque  view  in  whichever 
direction  you  cast  your  eyes.  Some  people 
wonder  why  the  bridge  was  not  made 
wider,  to  allow  the  passage  of  carriages,  and 
mistakenly  attribute  its  narrowness  to  the 
selfishness  or  exclusiveness  of  the  military 
authorities.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  vibra^ 
tion  caused  by  the  passage  of  heavy  loads 
over  the  aqueduct,  would  very  speedily 
dislocate  its  joints  and  produce  a  leak. 

The  utility  of  the  appointment  of  a  phar- 
macien  conservator  will  now  be  evident; 
because  if,  by  accident,  the  waters  lose  their 
peculiar  sulphureous  and  other  qualities, 
the  course  of  treatment  is  then  no  more  than 
a  mere  case  of  hot- water  cure.  This  did 
actually  happen  during  a  certain  space  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  an  escape  of  gas 


and  a  leakage  of  water  from  the  pipes.  At 
its  source,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of 
seventy-seven  degrees  Reaumur,  not  far  be- 
low the  boiling  point.  It  loses  five  degrees 
R.  during  its  passage ;  that  is,  it  reaches 
the  hospital  at  seventy-two  degrees  R.  This 
temperature  is  much  higher  than  is  required 
for  any  mode  of  thermal  treatment.  Conse- 
quently, a  portion  of  it  is  cooled  by  causing 
the  pipe  which  contains  it  to  pass  through  a 
current  of  water  obtained  from  the  torrent. 
Am61ie's  first  step  towards  its  present 
importance  was  due  to  Marshal  Comte 
Castellanne,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
commanded  the  military  division  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Perpignan.  During  the 
campaigns  of  the  first  Empire,  he  had  con- 
tracted rheumatism  which  caused  him  great 
suffering,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
an  inspection  at  Amelie  to  try  a  few  sul- 
phureous baths.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment was  so  satisfactory  that  he  strongly 
urged  the  minister  of  war  to  institute  a 
thermal  military  hospital  in  this  locality, 
which  was  then  called  Bains  d' Aries,  after 
the  commune  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
But  through  the  general's  influence,  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  commune, 
under  the  title  of  Amelie-les-Bains,  after 
Louis  Philippe's  estimable  queen.  This 
name  it  is  likely  to  retain,  in  spite  of  dy- 
nastic changes. 

The  military  hospital  was  inaugurated 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1854.  It  is  capable  of 
containing  four  hundred  patients.  There 
is  talk  of  building  a  separate  pavilion  for 
general  officers.  The  thermes  comprise 
every  hydropathic  appliance  known  to 
medical  science  at  the  present  day.  Al- 
though the  men  use  one  compartment  and 
the  officers  another,  and  the  latter  is  more 
luxurious  in  its  fittings,  the  whole  treat- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  for  both.  All 
the  inmates  are  medically  equal  in  the  pre- 
sence of  disease  and  death. 


TWILIGHT. 

Dbift  little  snowflaket  'mid  the  shellf. 
Break  little  wares  among  the  pebblef  , 

Biae  little  notes  in  dulcet  awells^ 
And  faint  again  in  silyer  trebles. 

The  hot  sun  stoops,  and  dips  and  dips 
His  burning  brow  to  drow^  numbers. 

Then  kisses  red  the  ocean's  bps. 
And  sinks  away  to  golden  slumbers. 

Come,  twilight,  with  thy  purple  breath. 
And  freshen  aU  the  drooping  willows; 

The  water-lilies  faint  to  death. 
The  bending  reeds,  the  fevered  billows! 

And  beckon  forth  the  timid  stars, 
To  tread  the  oool  dew-drooping  heaven. 

And  quickly  let  the  burning  bars 
That  bind  the  impatient  sea  be  riven. 
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And  brins  thy  bieese,  with  toothing  wing. 
Around  m J  heated  brows  to  flutter, 

And  teach  the  wavei  more  sad  to  sing. 
More  yeeming  mysteries  to  utter. 

Come  gliding  sofUy  from  the  east. 
Come,  breathing  over  distant  dties, 

And  crown  the  hills  with  hol]^  x^t, 
And  fill  the  winds  with  plaintive  ditties. 


A  SWISS  SONG-FESTIVAL. 


On  an  Angnst  morning,  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  rainy  one  on  which  we 
started  by  special  train  for  Brixlegg  a  year 
ago,*  we  fonnd  onrselves  on  the  shores 
of  the  beantiful  lake  of  Lucerne,  prepared 
to  assist  at  another  and  a  very  different 
exhibition.  It  was  a  singular  chance  which 
had  brought  all  the  members  of  our  party 
together  as  witnesses  of  a  popular  national 
performance,  precisely  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  date  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Brizlegg, 
to  the  day. 

On  our  first  arrival  in  Lucerne,  we  ob- 
served that  the  tovm  was  gaily  decorated 
with  streaming  flags  of  many  colours,  and 
with  triumphal  arches,  and  pillars  twined 
tastefully  with  evergreens,  at  the  head  of 
every  principal  street. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries  we  learned 
th^t  on  the  following  day  (Sunday),  there 
was  to  be  held  a  "  Cantonal  Singing  Fes- 
tival" (Kantonal  Sangerfest)  in  Lucerne : 
the  invited  choirs  were  to  be  received  with 
all  sorts  of  honours  by  the  local  authorities ; 
were  to  be  marched  in  procession  through 
the  streets;  and,  after  the  concert,  were 
to  be  entertained  with  meat  and  drink  in 
a  spacious  temporary  dining-hall  erected 
for  the  occasion  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  picturesque  town  was  alive  and 
bright  with  anticipation  of,  and  prepara- 
tions for,  the  morrow's  festival,  as  we 
strolled  about  it  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon. Lucerne  was  full  of  foreign  tourists ; 
chiefly  British  and  Americans.  The  vast 
hotels  swarmed  with  guests;  the  steam- 
boats on  the  lake  were  crowded;  every 
train  brought  fresh  additions  to  the  already 
inconveniently  large  number  of  temporary 
dwellers  in  the  place.  But  these  were  not 
the  persons  who  were  interested  in  the 
forthcoming  performance.  Bond-street  and 
Broadway  were  both  amply  represented  on 
the  Swiss  lake  shores,  but  they  were  appa- 
rently far  more  interested  in  the  Inter- 
national Chignon-show,  to  be  seen  on  the 
fashionable  promenade,  than  in  what  was 
causing  considerable  excitement  and  pleased 


*  See  Au.  thx  Ysas  Bound,  First  Series,  toL 
p.  897. 


anticipation  amongst  the  native  popula- 
tion. 

From  eighteen  different  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  which  Zurich  was  incomparably 
the  most  important,  choirs  were  sent  to 
compete  against  each  other.  When  to  these 
were  added  the  Lucerne  CecUia  Society, 
and  Liedertafel,  their  united  numbers  be- 
came very  considerable. 

After  having  wandered  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  looked  at  all  the  arches 
and  garlands  and  inscriptions,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  Fest-hiitte.  This  was  a 
large  building  of  pine-wood,  little  more 
thaii  a  colossal  shed,  in  truth,  but  very 
prettily  and  tastefully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  banners. 

In  the  Fest-hiitte  the  dinner  was  to  be 
given  to  the  united  choirs  after  the  con- 
cert; and,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity 
of  the  materials,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  prettier  dining-hall,  or  one  more 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  special  occasion 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  side  of  it 
which  faced  the  lake  was  not  boarded  in. 
The  wide  intervals  between  the  wooden 
pillars  supporting  the  roof  were  left  open, 
giving  to  view  the  delicious  panorama  of 
the  lake,  with  the  opposite  shore,  and  tho 
long,  quaint,  covered  bridge  running  ob- 
liquely from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  two 
ends  of  the  Fest-hiitte  were  also  open ;  but 
the  one  long  wall  that  was  entirely  closed 
in,  was  tapestried  from  roof  to  floor  with 
fragrant  greenery.  Pine  -  branches,  ivy, 
flag-grass,  and  fresh  velvety  moss,  woven 
together  so  as  to  present  an  unbroken  sur- 
face,  made  a  yery  appropriate  arraa  for  this 
rustic  banquet-hall.  Long  narrow  tables 
and  benches  were  ranged  in  order,  along 
the  floor.  At  the  head  of  each  table  was 
hung  a  placard  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  competing  choirs,  together  with 
the  date  of  the  year  in  which  that  choir  ob- 
tained the  victory  in  the  annual  trial  of 
musical  skill.  Above,  was  a  balcony  over- 
hung with  banners ;  and  here  the  musicians 
were  to  be  stationed.  Throughout  the 
dinner  a  local  band  was  to  perform  at  in- 
tervals, and  there  was  to  be  some  part- 
singing  also. 

The  preparations  were  by  no  means  com- 
pleted at  a  pretty  late  hour  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Busy  men  and  women  thronged 
in  and  out  of  the  Fest-hiitte,  bearing  green 
branches  and  garlands,  tables,  benches, 
plates  and  dishes,  and  whole  armies  of 
bottles :  which  latter  were  disposed  in  long 
array  upon  the  ground.  Lucerne  (it  must 
be  understood  that  we  speak  of  the  native 
I  population)  was  busy  up  to  an  unusually 
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late  honr  that  night :  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
beyond  the  time  at  which  London,  in  the 
season,  begins  to  spend  its  evening.  The 
windows  of  onr  bedrooms  looked  into  a 
narrow,  popnlons  street,  and  some  aealons 
Lncemese,  anxious  to  make  a  good  fignre 
in  the  festival,  were  practising  part-songs 
under  them,  nearly  all  night.  The  last 
Bonnd  that  saluted  our  drowsy  ears  was  a 
long-drawn,  rich,  tremulous  chord,  formed 
by  a  oombination  of  various  kinds  of  human 
voice. 

The  weather,  proverbially  inimical  to 
popular  merry-maJdngs,  cleared  up  most 
favourably :  and,  after  a  long  period  of  rain 
and  cold  winds,  the  22nd  of  August  rose 
brilliantly.  We  islanders  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the  caprices 
and  ill-humours  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather, 
and  that  he  bestows  his  sweetness  on  con- 
tinental nations  with  persistent  constancy. 
But  they  have  their  share  of  his  gloomy 
moods :  witness  the  frequent  exclamations 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  regarding  the  fine- 
ness of  the  day,  which  we  heard  from  all 
sorts  of  wayfarers  in  the  streets. 

The  concert  was  to  take  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Xavier.  We  were  told  that 
the  building  was  no  longer  used  for  divine 
riervice,  but  for  this  we  cannot  vouch. 
Between  breakfast-time  and  one  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  the  concert  commenced,  we 
amused  ourselves  by  strolling  about  the 
streets  and  along  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  whole  town  now  presented  a  very 
animated  spectacle.  Crowds  of  singers 
arrived  at  the  railway  station,  and  by  the 
steamboats.  These  were  accompanied  in 
most  cases  by  troops  of  friends  who  per- 
ambulated the  streets  in  their  holiday 
clothes.  National  costume  is  dying  out 
like  the  oyster.  Very  faint  traces  of  it 
linger  here  and  there  in  remote  comers  of 
the  Continent.  Lucerne,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  not  a  remote  corner  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  the  attire  of  its  inhabitants  is, 
with  almost  imperceptibly  slight  modifica- 
tion, that  of  Paris  or  London,  Florence  or 
Vienna.  Still,  a  few  of  the  peasants  who 
had  come  from  their  obscure  villages  to 
assist  at  the  Sangerfest  retained  somewhat 
of  the  national  dress.  It  was  very  observ- 
able that  the  women  clung  with  much 
greater  tenacity  to  the  old  costume  than 
the  men. 

The  most  distinctive  costume  that  met 
our  eyes,  was  worn  by  women  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
respectable  farmers.  It  consisted  of  a 
rather  short  black  petticoat,  a  fuU  bodice 


of  some  rich  colouiv— claret  and  purple 
predominated — and  a  square  stomacher 
over  this,  stifiened  in  a  manner  which  gave 
a  singularly  ungainly  look  to  the  figure. 
The  stomacher  was  attached  to  the  under 
bodice  by  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
silver  chains  and  clasps,  set  in  some  in- 
stances with  jewels.  The  materials  of  the 
dress  were  in  most  cases  very  good;  in 
some,  costly.  One  portly  sunburnt  woman 
wore  a  skirt  of  the  finest  black  merino, 
and  an  under  bodice  and  sleeves  of  rich 
purple  velvet.  Her  stomacher  was  .of 
black  velvet;  and  her  chains  and  clasps 
were  of  massive  silver,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones.  A  black  straw-hat  covered 
her  heady  and  her  hair  hung  down  in  two 
long  plaits  on  her  shoulders.  But  by  the 
side  of  this  picturesque  figure  walked  a 
broad,  round-shouldered  man,  with  the 
lumbering  gait  common  to  rustics,  and 
dressed  very  much  as  a  London  mechanic 
would  be  dressed  on  a  Sunday. 

Group  after  group  of  men  passed  us,  all 
wearing  a  broad  band  of  ribbon  round  the 
left  arm,  or  a  huge  breast-knot.  These 
were  the  members  of  the  choirs.  Occa- 
sionally there  hurried  by,  an  individual 
with  a  silken  scarf  tied  across  his  shoulder 
and  under  one  arm.  Such  a  scarf!  Crimson, 
or  yellow,  or  blue,  and  edged  with  a  silver 
fringe.  We  all  agreed  that  nothing  so 
gorgeous  had  ever  been  seen  out  of  a  stage 
procession.  The  wearers  of  these  conspi- 
cuous decorations  were  members  of  the 
central  committee,  or  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  provincial  choirs.  One  young 
gentleman  assisted  the  efiect  of  his  crimson, 
silver-fringed  scarf,  by  wearing  a  blue 
neck-tie,  and  white  kid  gloves.  He  pre- 
sented qxdte  a  dazzling  spectacle  in  the 
sunshine.  As  the  hour  of  performance 
drew  near,  the  stream  of  people  making 
for  the  church  of  St.  Xavier  became 
denser.  Perfect  order  and  good  humour 
prevailed  in  the  crowd.  The  price  of 
places  varied  from  fifty  centimes  up  to 
two  francs.  The  best  seats  were  those  in 
the  body  of  the  church ;  the  galleries  being 
considered  inferior.  Yery  quickly  the  build- 
ing grew  full ;  before  the  concert  began,  it 
was  densely  crowded. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  band  was 
heard  without.  The  choirs  were  arriving 
in  procession.  All  at  once  the  great  organ 
struck  up  a  pompous  march,  and  as  the 
notes  rolled  and  shook  and  thundered 
through  the  building,  a  sudden  flash  of 
bright  colour  was  seen  at  the  further  end 
of  it,   and  there    were    carried   in  huge 
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waving  banners  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  space  with  movement  as  they  were 
borne  slowly  up  the  aisle.  These  were  the 
standards  of  the  competing  choirs,  headed 
bj  the  cantonal  banner  of  Lucerne ;  they 
were  finally  deposited  solemnly  in  the 
high  carved  pulpit,  and  were  so  arranged 
as  to  Teeemble  a  colossal  fan  of  many 
colours.  Then  the  singers  were  marshalled 
in.  ThcY  were  rancred  on  a  broad,  solid 
platfon^BlopiBg  Jy  upward  from  the 
spectators.  All  the  choirs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cecilia  Society  and  Lieder- 
tofel  of  Lucerne,  who  did  not  compete,  but 
merely  sang  on  a  kind  of  hospitable  and 
firiendly  footing,  entered  at  once,  and 
stood  on  the  platform  during  the  whole 
performance.  As  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
each  choir  to  sing,  its  members  advanced  a 
little  and  stood  in  a  semicircle  &crQg  the 
audience.  In  the  centre  of  the  semicircle 
thns  formed,  was  placed  the  conductor  of 
the  choir.  In  several  cases  ihe  numbers 
of  the  choir  (drawn  from  some  tiny  village) 
were  so  limited,  that  it  was  evident  not 
one  voice  could  be  spared.  And  then  the 
conductor  beat  the  time  with  one  hand, 
held  his  music  with  the  other,  and  lustily 
swelled  the  body  of  sound  with  lungs 
which,  if  occasionally  indiscreetly  zealous, 
were  invariably  sound  and  strong. 

The  performance  commenced  with  a 
Festgross  (festal  greeting)  sung  by  the 
Liedertafel  of  Lucerne.  The  singers  were 
stationed,  not  on  the  platform,  but  in  the 
oi^an-loft :  so  that  they  faced  their  guests, 
and  were  thus  manifestly  addressing  ih&m, 
rather  than  the  general  audience. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  writo  a  musical  cri- 
ticism. ;  and  we  shall  therefore  refrain  from 
any  attempt  to  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  competitors.  One  or  two  of 
tbe  choirs  were  so  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  others,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dis- 
cusaian.  As  a  mere  musical  performance*, 
the  whole  concert  was  decidecUy  below  the 
average  mark  of  such  exhibitions  either  in 
Germany  or  England.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  look  on  it  from  a  solely  artistic 
point  of  view.  The  mere  aspect  of  the 
singers  suggested  a  thousand  interesting 
considerations  and  errant  fancies.  Face 
afier  face  met  our  eyes,  homely,  weather- 
beaten,  coarse- featured,  ugly,  but  breathing 
of  open  air  and  scorching  sxm  and  keen 
mountain  blasts.  How  many  a  winter*8 
night,  when  the  thick  white  snow  hushed 
every  footfaU,  and  frost  made  the  wild 
torrents  dumb,  had  ihe  pine-built  chalet 
vibrated  to  the  sound  of   rustic  Toices, 


singing  and  soaring,  and  sending  out  circles 
of  sound  into  the  blanched  mountain  wHd- 
ness,  even  as  the  fire  and  lamp  sent  forth 
rays  of  li^ht  from  the  uncurtained  case- 
ments !  On  how  many  a  spring-tide  mom 
and  summer  evening,  had  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mozart,  and  Schubert, 
echoed  along  the  mountain  pastures,  whilst 
the  tinkling  cowbells  and  bubbling  streams 
made  a  subdued  accompaniment  to  the  sweet 
part-songs ! 

The  words  of  the  part-songs  did  not  harp 
on  many  Yaried  strings;  but  they  were  all 
healthy  in  tone.  Many  of  them  were 
highly  poetical.  The  chords  chiefly  ap- 
pealed to,  were  patriotism  and  love  of 
nature.  There  were  also,  of  course,  several 
loYC  ditties.  But  in  each  of  these  the 
writer  expressed  a  vivid  sympathy  with, 
and  admiration  for,  stars,  and  fiowers,  and 
forests,  and  wild  birds ;  and  made  the  land- 
scape take  the  colour  of  his  mood,  accord- 
ing as  his  wooing  were  gay  and  prosperous, 
or  sad  and  pensive. 

The  numbers  of  each  separate  choir  varied 
from  a  dozen — or,  probably,  in  some  cases, 
fewer — ^up  to  thirty  or  forty  voices. 

From  Grriitli,  where  the  famous  oath  was 
sworn ;  from  Altdorf,  where  Tell  shot  the 
apple  (our  belief  in  which  apple  we  are  re- 
solved that  no  accnmidation  of  human  tes- 
timony shall  shake)  ;  from  Zurich,  proud  of 
her  fair  lake-mirror ;  from  many  and  many 
a  hamlet,  whose  very  name  would  be  strange 
in  the  ears  of  English  readers ;  the  singers 
had  been  gathered  together. 

One  after  the  other  the  choirs  stood 
forward  and  sang,  gaining  more  or  less 
applause. 

An  incident  occurred  which  is  worth  re- 
cording, and  which  may  be  considered 
touching  or  comic,  according  to  the  reader's 
point  of  view.  Ettiswil  (can  that  appalling 
school-boy  who  knows  everything,  oblige 
us  with  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Ettiswil  ?),  poor  little  Ettiswil,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  smallest  of  all  the  choirs. 
Mere  peasants,  hard-handed,  and  weather- 
tanned,  they  stepped  out  from  the  crowd 
on  the  platform,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
a  half-circle  to  sing.  Their  conductor  w^as 
a  sanguine-complexLoned  eager  man,  boiling 
over  with  zeal  and  energy.  He  was  also — 
and  this  proved  to  be  unfortunate — the 
principal  tenor  of  the  troupe.  The  piece 
they  had  selected  was  a  part-song,  "  Even- 
ing-shine in  the  Woods,"  by  Schmolzer,  and 
it  contained  a  few  bars  of  solo  for  the  first 
tenor.  What  with  his  zeal,  and  the  heat,  and 
the  eccertion  of  directing  the  time  with  his 
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strong  energetically  waving  arm,  the  poor 
conductor  liad  not  his  voice  so  much  nnder 
command  as  might  have  been  desired. 
Without  going  intolerably  out  of  tune,  the 
pitch  fell,  and  fell.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  the  whole  choir  was  flat,  and  Ettiswil 
received  but  a  faint  and  feeble  tribute  of 
applause.  Still  it  had  not  been  a  disgraceful 
failure.  Other  choirs  were  flat.  The  thing 
might  be  borne. 

But,  behold,  when  Zurich  comes  forward 
at  the  very  end  of  the  list,  Zurich  also 
sings,  "  Evening-shine  in  the  Woods,"  by 
Schmolzer  !  Zurich  sends  no  hard-handed 
herdsmen  or  farmers.  Zxirich  is  represented 
by  superior  persons  in  black  satin  waist- 
coats and  gold  spectacles !  (The  preponder- 
ance of  spectacles,  by-the-way,  in  the  entire 
mass  of  performers,  is  remarkable.)  Zurich 
is  thirty  strong,  or  so.  Zurich  boasts  a 
conductor  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
conduct.  Lastly,  Zurich  possesses  a  tenor, 
slim,  black-haired,  gentleman-like,  and  with 
an  exquisitely  true  and  sympathetic  voice ! 
And  just  this  very  Zurich,  with  its  incon- 
iesta~ble  and  overwhelming  advantages, 
must  needs  pitch  upon  the  identical  part- 
song  of  tiny,  rustic  Ettiswil,  and  invite 
invidious  comparisons ! 

It  is  hard.  It  is  almost  cruel.  But 
when  Zurich  has  sung  (and  sung,  it  must 
be  said,  very  admirably),  and  is  recalled 
vociferously  to  repeat  the  strain,  who  so 
hearty,  who  so  rapturous,  who  so  unfeign- 
edly  delighted  as  the  men  of  Ettiswil  ? 

It  was  almost  pathetic ;  the  thing  was 
so  xmmistakably  genuine.  Hand-clappings 
may  easily  be  insincere.  Shouts  of  appro- 
bation are  not  necessarily  loyal  in  proportion 
to  their  loudness.  But  the  rapt  attention, 
the  honest  pleasure,  the  unconscious  self- 
forgetting  smiles  on  those  coarse-featured 
faces,  could  not  be  simulated.  No  doubt 
Ettiswil  was  sorry  to  be  beaten ;  but  equally 
without  doubt  was  it,  that  Ettiswil  heartily 
admired  its  victorious  rivals,  and  enjoyed 
their  skill. 

It  was  curious  to  observe,  both  in  the  in- 
stance of  Zurich,  and  in  that  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  of  Lucerne,  how  mental  and  social 
culture,  if  it  did  not  improve  physical  gifts, 
at  least  rendered  the  use  of  them  so  certain 
and  masterful,  as  to  surpass  without  an 
effort  the  attempts  at  competition  of  the 
mere  material  animal.  The  men  of  Zurich 
were  lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  tradesmen : 
men  who  passed  many  hours  in  sedentary 
occupation,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
town.  The  men  of  Ettiswil  were  herdsmen, 
ploughmen,   farmers:    men  who  imbibed 


pure  oxygen  from  morning  to  night :  who 
rose  with  the  lark  and  couched  with  the 
lamb.  And  yet  compare  the  voices  of  the 
two  choirs.  The  Zurich  voices  were  full, 
resonant,  true.  The  Ettiswil  voices  were 
rough,  hard,  uncertain. 

Again :  the  "  mixed  choir"  of  Huttwil, 
consisting  half  of  men,  half  of  women,  was 
naturally  compared  with  the  Cecilia  Society 
of  Lucerne ;  also  composed  of  equal  num- 
bers of  male  and  female  singers.  The  women 
of  Huttwil  were  mere  peasants.  They  wore 
the  sort  of  costume  already  described; 
black  petticoat,  velvet  bodice,  silver  chains, 
and  the  rest.  The  female  Cecilians  were— 
we  do  not  know  with  accuracy  the  social 
status  of  the  pleasing-looking  young  ladies 
who  sang  on  this  occasion,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  said  without  offence  or  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  they,  one  and  all,  led 
domestic,  quiet,  household  lives.  Listen  to 
the  two.  Huttwil  does  not  sing  out  of 
tune ;  but  it  is  harsh,  screamy,  and  worii 
in  tone.  Yes :  truly,  worn.  Do  you  seek 
for  freshness,  roundness,  purity  of  quality  ? 
You  will  find  these  chanoing  characteris- 
tics in  the  throats  of  the  white-muslined, 
kid-gloved  town  maidens  ;  not  in  those  of 
the  dwellers  on  upland  pastures,  or  by  the 
margin  of  sweet  waters  where  the  daintiest 
airs  of  heaven  bring  the  souls  of  flowers  on 
their  impalpable  wings. 

The  contest  is  over.  We  strangers  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  to  whom  the  palm 
of  victory  is  awarded ;  but  we  all  kave 
St.  Xavier,  declaring  that  if  Zurich  be  not 
triumphant,  it  ought  to  be. 

The  crowd  pours  out  of  the  church.  The 
organ  sounds  joyfully.  The  great  fSan  in 
the  pulpit  is  resolved  into  its  component 
parts,  and  the  banners  flutter  out  at  the 
portal.  The  brass  band  strikes  up,  and  the 
choirs  are  marched  in  procession  through 
the  town  again. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  to  that  on  which 
the  Fest-hiitte  stands,  and  stroU  dreamily 
along.  A  glorious  mellow  August  sun 
shines  down  over  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama. Alp  over  Alp  transfigured  with 
the  splendours  of  the  dying  day,  melt  in 
the  distance  into  ethereal,  cloud- like  shapes 
of  snow,  rose-tinted.  Village  windows 
flame  redly  from  beneath  their  beetling 
gables.  Tne  level  sunbeams  pierce  thick 
forest  foliage  with  their  burnished  javelins ; 
and  the  reaches  of  green  meadow  stretch- 
ing softly  into  the  lake,  are  touched  with 
gold,  and  glow  with  the  peculiar  hue  of 
some  lustrous  Indian  beetle. 
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Plresentlj  the  moon  rises,  large  and  ronnd, 
leaning  her  breast  against  the  sharp  black 
peak  of  a  jagged  pile  of  rook.  Then  a 
yellow  train  of  brightness  shimmers  on 
the  bine  waters.  On  the  dark  £ank  of 
Piiatns,  a  crimson  beacon  light  flames  np, 
looking  Imid  in  the  gloom  of  the  moun- 
tain's mighty  shadow.  Belated  rowers 
quicken  the  rhythmic  plash  of  their  oars, 
and  snatches  of  song  are  borne  landward 
by  the  evening  breeze ;  which  carries  also 
the  ineffably  sweet  breath  of  mountain 
pastures  and  newly-mown  hay.  In  the  dis- 
tance, dose  down  to  the  water's  edge,  so 
that  shadow  and  substance  show  like  one 
point  of  brightness,  gleams  the  Fest-hiitte, 
all  ablaze  with  lights.  It  seems  a  splendid 
jewel,  scintillating  as  the  slight  wind 
tenches  its  flickering  jets  of  flame. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah ! 

How  they  shout !  But  the  distance  and 
the  water  sweeten  and  soften  the  sound. 

Then  breaks  forth  a  jubilant  strain: 
"For  God,  Freedom,  and  Fatherland!*' 
The  full  notes  are  wafted  across  the  placid 
lake.  The  amber  moon  soars  up  over  the 
rocks;  away  from  the  jagged  point  that 
pierced  her.  She  looks  peaceful  in  her 
azure  heights,  as  though  a  black  earth- 
shadow  had  never  darkened  her  purity. 
And  thus  the  last  song  dies  away  in  the 
distance. 

"  For  God,  Freedom,  and  Fatherland !" 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NOVEL. 


A  RESP2CTED  Correspondent,  whose  in- 
terest has  been  strongly  kindled  in  the 
matter  of  the  amicable  controversy  carried 
on  in  our  columns  between  the  Vindicator 
of  Prose  and  the  Apologist  for  Verse,*  has 
done  us  the  honour  to  suggest  the  Neces- 
sity for  tbe  Novel  as  a  desirable  theme  for 
discussion.  Assuredly  the  subject  is  one 
for  serious  consideration,  and  not  without 
bearing  on  the  present  state  and  prospects 
of  society ;  it  has  also  many  relations  both 
with  prose  and  verse.  Long  ere  the  former 
was  employed  in  composition,  whether 
written  or  oral;  long  ere  states  were 
founded,  or  even  society  formed ;  the  cul- 
ture of  nations  was  dependent  on  what 
we  should  now  call  nurseiy  tales,  or  rather 
on  similar  stories  which  the  more  learned 
have  since  relegated  to  the  nursery,  and 
j  stupidly  banished  from  their  libraries.  Long 
ere  the  Vedas  were  written  or  Arabian 


*  See  Axx  thb  Tbjlb  Bouvd,  New  Series,  roL  i,, 
p.  3i6 ;  ToU  ii,  p.  65. 


traditions  spoken ;  long  before  the  earliest 
theogonies  or  cosmogonies,  the  mythical 
fable,  or  the  Homeric  poem;  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  were  preserved  in  the  &mily 
narrative,  which,  in  its  transition  from 
parent  to  child,  attained  a  rhythmical 
flow,  a  tuneful  cadence,  a  manner  of  speech 
that,  as  a  poet  tells  us,  was  ''&r  above 
singing."  Fortunately  these  domestic  ut- 
terances were  unrestricted,  while  those  of  a 
more  public  character,  falsely  supposed  to 
be  more  important,  were  sacredly  guarded. 
If  any  other  than  a  Brahmin  were  to  have 
dared  to  read  the  VSdas  or  to  hear  them 
read,  boiHng  oil  would  have  been  poured 
into  his  ears ;  but  full  liberty  was  allowed 
to  the  popular  lore,  and  it  might  be  spoken 
or  listened  to  gladly  and  without  fear  by 
the  simple  and  the  vulgar.  Grradually 
losing  its  private  application,  it  became 
the  parable,  brief  in  form  but  pregnant  in 
results,  and  gathering  importance  as  it 
travelled  onward.  Such ''  household  words" 
circulate  from  clime  to  clime.  Anon,  we 
find  them  developing  themselves,  with  ad- 
ditions, into  allegories  and  types,  and 
embellishing  themselves  with  metaphors, 
similes,  and  emblems.  They  finally  came 
down  into  the  latest  time  as  well-dressed 
episodes  in  elaborate  epics,  or  startling  in- 
cidents in  the  sensational  romance. 

As  soon  as  these  narratives  assumed  the 
dignity  of  art,  they  were  seized  on  by  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  early  time  and  clothed 
in  the  attire  of  verse.  Ghreece  and  India 
both  present  us  with  examples  of  great  but 
not  equal  excellence,  alike  admirable  as 
works  of  imagmation,  but  differing  much 
in  spirit  and  in  form.  Fantastical  and  inde- 
terminate in  its  material,  the  method  of  the 
Indian  epic  becomes  measureless  and  form- 
less, or  mean  and  contracted.  Greek  art  is 
the  opposite  of  this,  being  remarkable  for  its 
subjection  to  rule  and  its  agreement  with 
reason.  It  gains  in  beauty  what  it  may 
lose  in  sublimity.  The  introduction  of 
history  and  prose  brought  it  to  a  lower 
level.  The  heroes  had  become  imperfect 
men  even  in  Euripides,  but  with  the  his- 
torical Ionian  the  human  varieties  are 
numberless.  Herodotus  can  even  afford  to 
be  sceptical,  and  Thucydides  abounds  in 
individual  types  which  admit  of  free  criti- 
cism, whether  for  their  virtues  or  their 
errors,  their  merits  or  their  defects. 
Sometimes  during  meals  a  story-teller 
would  be  permitted  to  feed  the  mind 
also  by  means  of  some  long  yam,  ftdl 
of  wonder  and  sentiment :  a  custom 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East.    As  in 
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philosopky  the  mind  of  maoi  adyanoed 
from  the  abstractions  of  Plato  into  the 
realisms  of  Aristotle,  so  in  time  these 
public  reciters  prefeiTed  the  familiar  themes 
of  ordinary  life,  delivered  in  rhythmical 
prose,  to  the  epic  subhmities  which  had 
required  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  verse.  In 
this  manner  the  prose*romance  came,  hj  a 
chain  of  natural  causes,  into  existence,  and 
finally  substituted  the  stricter  form  of  com- 
position. When  Athens  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  and  mistress  of  the  literary  world 
the  forms  of  hterature  underwent  consider^ 
able  change,  and  its  subject-matter  became 
more  miscellaneous  in  its  character ;  both 
were  more  popular  and  adapted  themselves 
to  meaner  capacities,  aUke  in  relation  to 
author  and  reader.  Such  is  the  natural 
current  of  thought ;  like  a  great  river  it 
has  its  source  in  elevated  places,  but  in  its 
flow  it  seeks  the  valleys  and  lower  regions, 
of  created  development.  Thus  for  the  lofty 
apologues  of  classical  writers  were  substi- 
iuted  such  parables  as  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament,  consisting  of  simple  elements 
and  deahng  with  familiar  transaetions, 
addressing  the  humble»minded  and  findincr 
a  ready  rLption  yntii  erimg  but  contrite 
natures. 

The  new  developments  of  mind  thus  in- 
duced have  been  extraordinary  in  their 
character  and  influence.  They  have  ini- 
tiated a  tendency  by  which  the  human  in- 
tellect has  been  unspeakably  elevated  and 
the  interests  of  science  and  literature  im- 
measurably advanced.  It  promoted  and 
finally  accomplished  a  mighty  mental  re- 
volution, opening  wider  and  more  extensive 
channels  of  thought,  imparting  keener  sen- 
sibility to  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
giving  ample  scope  to  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  man. 

The  history  of  modem  literature  hM 
followed  much  the  same  course.  The 
Homan  mind,  os  compared  with  the  Gre- 
cian, represented  a  tendency  to  the  useftd 
rather  than  to  the  beautiful,  and  con- 
tained the  latter  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  .former.  It  was  de- 
cidedly sensuous,  and  in  its  descent  from 
the  intellectual  to  the  practical,  preferred 
a  style  and  a  language  less  difficult  than 
belonged  to  the  more  ancient  models.  Out 
of  this  grew  a  new  tongue  and  a  new  lite- 
rature. Latin  was  transformed  into  Italian, 
and  the  poet  into  a  romancer.  The  po- 
pular dialect  became  that  of  literature, 
and  a  new  race  of  writers  commenced  a 
new  era. 

Even  in  the  earlier  period,  as  we  may 


easily  perceive  by  reference  to  Xenophon's 
Cyrop»dia,  what  they  named  history  we 
should  now  call  historical  romance.  When 
at  length  history  proper  was  confined  within 
stricter  limits,  when  memory  was  substituted 
for  imagination,  and  facts,  however  seanty, 
were  regarded  as  of  more  value  than  fimcies, 
however  profuse  and  ornamental,  a  newer 
form  of  the  old  romance  became  needful  to  fill 
a  waste  place  in  the  mind  which  hod  been  ac- 
customed to  be  entertained  with  epic  narra- 
tive in  verse  or  inventive  episode  in  historical 
prose,  but  was  now  left  to  seek  for  amuse- 
ment of  a  Uke  kind  in  less  difficult  forms  of 
composition.  Passing,  then,  from  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Peloponnesion  war,  the  adv^i* 
tures  of  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  the  general  mind  required  a 
culture  suitable  to  less  heroical  conditions, 
which  at  length  was  fully  satisfied  under  the 
form  of  the  modem  novel. 

This  downward  tendency  of  all  the  forms 
of  literature  has  been  sometimes  stigma- 
tised as  a  degradation,  and  many  an  author, 
as  was  the  case  with  Euripides,  under- 
valued in  consequence.  Assuredly  there  is 
some  mistake  in  these  rash  judgments. 
The  sun  at  first  shines  on  the  hill-tops,  bnt 
as  he  advances  towards  noonday  his  light 
penetrates  the  slopes  and  the  valleys  and 
illuminates  the  lowest  levels  of  creation. 
Modem  fiction,  by  adapting  its  tales  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  shows  that  it  has 
attained  a  loftier  station  of  command  and  a 
larger  comprehension  of  possible  results. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  proved  equal  to  the 
most  subtle  varieties  of  human  intellect  in 
the  course  of  its  development,  whether 
social  or  individual ;  and  the  metaphysical 
novel  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  sensa- 
tional, in  the  present  age  of  innovation, 
when  small  regard  is  paid  to  convention, 
and  a  latitude  oUowed  to  thought  beyond 
that  of  any  previous  age. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind,  there- 
fore, renders  necessary  those  modem  forms 
of  fiction  in  which  daring  speculation  and 
familiar  occun*ences  mingle  together  so  as 
to  suit  every  phase  of  mental  and  moral 
growth,  and  thereby  reflect  the  ever 
changing  states  of  an  advanced  ,period  of 
society,  possessing  more  knowledge  and 
enjoying  more  fre^om  than  any  preceding 
time  could  boast  of.  Poetry  even  has  to  do 
this,  albeit  addressing  those  higher-class 
minds  that  live  as  much  in  the  past  as  in 
the  present,  and  has  to  venture  into  regions 
of  description  and  thought  where  criticism 
follows  it  unwillingly  and  frequently  re- 
proachfully, amazed  at  its  audacity   and 
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dreading  tbe  danger  looming  in  the  ftitnre. 
The  novelist,  addressing  the  less  refleotive, 
and  endeavonring  to  paint  "  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise,"  is  compelled  by  his  an- 
dience  to  take  special  note  of  the  actnaJ  stage 
of  the  progress  attained  by  the  contempo- 
raneons  and  active  life  which  is  surging 
about  him  on  every  hand,  and  soUciting  re- 
cognition  in  every  possible  shape,  however 
strange  and  difficult  of  estimation  by  the 
canons  of  judgment  hitherto  acknowledged. 
The  novel  must  deal  with  the  newest,  and 
is  accordingly  very  often  merely  tentative 
equally  in  its  subject-matter  and  its  treat- 
ment ;  showing  in  this  as  much  difTerenoe 
from  the  classical  as  the  classical  does  from 
the  wilder  examples  of  Indian  literature. 
Both  efficient  and  final  causes,  equally  living 
and  interacting,  are  continually  working  to 
evolve  from  all  manner  of  complioationB 
some  original  element  that  may  show  the 
literary  mind  of  the  present  to  be  really  as 
creative  as  that  of  the  past.     We  must  all 
of  us  feel  that  there  is  a  mighty  stir  and 
striving  everywhere  constraining  us  to  new 
and  daring  effort,  and  teeming  with  extra- 
ordinary &ths,  in  which  the  passions  of 
the  heart  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason 
will  enter  into  sweet  and  bitter  conffict, 
in  order  to  their  ultimate  reconciliation  in 
an  improved  and  more  permanent  order  of 
things,  but  with  which  perhaps  the  fiiture 
world  will  be  as  little  satisficnl  as  the  pre- 
sent is  with  existing  arrangements.     But 
as  the  past  was  forced  onward  until  it 
miited  itself  with  yesterday  and  to-day,  so 
must  we  yield  still  to  the  constant  pressure 
which  urges  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
coming  morrow,  and  our  literature  in  all 
its  forms  must  bear  the  marks  of  the  same 
necessity,  on  every  page  of  the  countless 
volumes  which  testify  to  its  inexhaustible 
fertility. 


HIS  LITTLE  WAYS. 


Notwithstanding  that,  since  tho  period 
at  which  I  first  accosted  the  reader  in 
these  pages,  grey  has  something  mingled 
with  our  younger  brown,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  without  interest  to  the  fairer  portion 
of  my  friends  to  mention,  incidentally,  that 
I  am  stOl  an  unsnared  being,  a  bright  old 
bachelor,  still  faithful  to  my  principles  of 
freedom,  still,  with  the  combined  decision 
and  courtesy  with  which  one  honours,  and 
repels,  the  efforts  of  a  persevering  foe, 
resisting  eligible  opportunities  of  parting 
with  that  blcBamg.    Urbane,  but  inexor.  | 


able,  I  really  know  no  man  who  more 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  charming  quali- 
ties of  the  other  sex,  or  cherishes  a  deeper 
sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  still  greater 
blessings  he  had  sometimes  believed  them 
not  unwilling  to  confer.  Cordially  recog- 
nising the  sagacious  provision  that  pro- 
posals should  proceed  from  ow  side,  I  feel 
that  I  must  else  not  only  have  long  since 
exhausted  all  acknowledged  forms  of  nega- 
tive, but  that  the  perpetual  demand  upon 
one's  best  and  tenderest  sympathies  must 
have  seriously  affected  my  nervous  system, 
and  terminated  in — say  sciatica,  if  nothing 
worse. 

I  would  not,  for  worlds,  be  considered  to 
speak  disreepectftdly  of  the  married  state. 
Very,  very  far  firom  it.  I  have  a  positivo 
predilection  for  matrimonial  life,  provided 
I  do  not  share  it,  and  look  round  upon  the 
ever-increasing  circle  of  its  victims  with 
something  of  that  feeling,  mournful,  in- 
deed, yet  tender  and  humanising,  with 
which  one  gazes  on  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  some  mighty  hospital. 

I  have  even  a  little  gallery  in  my  house, 
sacred  to  their  manes.  Under  each  sad- 
eyed  portrait,  with  its  forced,  quivering 
smile,  and,  not  unfrequently,  that  "  tamed" 
look  never  seen  in  cage-bom  animals  of  the 
fiercer  kind,  appears  the  date  of  the  un- 
fortunate fellow's  birth  and  exeo — marri- 
age, I  mean—and  I  am  sensible  of  few 
things  more  gratifying  than  to  sit,  smoking 
(poor  lads  !  ym^  never  smoked)  in  your 
midst,  to  remember  that  if  you  fell  easily, 
you  bore  it  nobly,  and  to  think  that,  but 
for  a  too  ostentatious  embracing  of  your 
chains,  you  might  have  passed  for  happy 
men. 

One  of  you  (yes,  Balaam  Burkemyoung, 
b.  1687,  m.  1715,  you  may  well  try  to  dis- 
arm me  with  that  deprecating  gaze), 
carried  hypocrisy  to  the  extent  of  marry- 
ing three  wives !  Of  the  first,  history  is 
mute.  Between  the  two  last,  you  lie 
buried.  In  the  interesting  bas-r^li^f  com. 
memorating  that  circumstance,  you  are 
turning  your  back  to  the  one,  and  bestowing 
your  undivided  attention  on  the  other. 
Balaam,  this  is  suggestive.  Is  it — can  it 
be  two  to  one  that  you  were  not  a  happy 
spouse? 

Charley  Wing,  dear  old  boy,  your  wink 
is  a  transparent  humbug.  It  is  not  worth 
one  dump.  That  look,  recalled  with 
difficulty  for  deceitful  ends,  belongs  to  an 
earlier  and  happier  period  of  your  exist- 
ence. You  had  been  dead  three  years  (to 
freedom)  when,  at  the  command  of  your 
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sovereign,  Mrs.  Wing,  you  smirked  for  this 
effigy!  My  Mend,  I  consecrate  this  sip 
of  grog  to  the  joyous  memories  of  onr 
bachelorhood.  No  man  was  louder  in 
praise  of  that  blest  condition  than  yonrself. 
In  the  very  act  of  exnlting  over  a  fallen 
brother,  whit !  your  foot  slipped,  and  you 
vanished  over  the  dizzy  precipice,  with 
Sibyl  Greatheed  of  the  Grange. 

John  Adolphus  Burkemyoung  Parfitt  (b. 
1789,  m.  1830)  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
pass  upon  you  the  severest  sentence  in  my 
power  to  award.  Convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  your  marriage  certificate,  of  two 
offences  of  the  highest  class — ^treason,  sir, 
and  perjury — ^forgetful  of  your  own  volun- 
tary vow  that  nothing  should  induce  you  to 
marry,  you  deserted  the  ranks  of  bachelor- 
hood upon  the  merest  provocation.  Life's 
battle,  sir,  had  hardly  begun,  when  you, 
unhappy  man,  incited  by  one  Agnes  Heck- 
stetter  Williamson,  of  Scarborough,  York- 
shire, Spinster,  withdrew  precipitately  to  the 
rear,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  You 
are  hung,  sir,  well  hung  (light  from  the 
left),  and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  you  don't 
deserve ! 

Philip  Bamstead  (b.  1800,  m.  much  re- 
gretted, 1821),  tender  years  recommend  to 
mercy  only  when  accompanied  by  the  weak- 
ness and  instability  incident  to  youth.  You 
fell  in  love,  young  sir,  at  seventeen.  Four 
years  were  solotted  you  for  reflection  and  re- 
pentance. In  vain.  On  the  day  you  came 
of  age,  you  married.  Human  depravity — ^I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak.  A  baronet  of 
my  acquaintance.  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  has 
sagaciously  remarked  that  certain  mar- 
riages are  crimes  that  bring  their  own  pun- 
ishment. You  were  a  grandfather  at  forty ! 
And  now,  Tom  Burkemyoung,  the 
younger,  "  What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord 
Scrope  ?"  Friend  of  my  youth,  I  knew  thee, 
and  that  there  was,  in  thy  whole  composi- 
tion, not  love  enough  to  stir  the  soul  of  a  flea. 
Had  I  been  inquired  of,  by  cynic,  what 
man  is  safe  ?  I  shoxdd  have  unhesitatingly 
replied  "  Tom.  Tom  Burkemyoung."  To 
do  you  justice,  however,  you  practised  no 
deceit  or  perfidy.  The  woman  does  not 
breathe  who  shall  taunt  you  with  broken 
vows.  Tom  lost  everything  he  possessed, 
and  very  considerably  more,  through  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  Universal  Starch 
and  Stucco  Company.  Comprehending  at 
one  glance  his  position,  Tom  put  himself 
up  for  sale.  "  My  reserved  price,"  avowed 
the  frank,  handsome  fellow,  *'  is  two  him- 
dred  thousand,  fifty  down."  He  was 
bought  by  Mrs.  Curwig,  widow  of  the  emi- 1 


nent  broker,  the  mark  of  whose  honoured 
head,  against  his  £a.vourite  pillar  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  is  still  pointed  out  to  new 
comers  with  pride  and  emotion.  *'  Sic 
stabat  Curwig"  was  to  have  been  inscribed 
over  the  spot  he  had  abandoned  for  another, 
where  time-bargains  are  no  more,  but  a 
brother  magnate  of  the  'Change  having  de- 
clared that  he,  for  one,  would  not  "  stab 
at"  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  the  idea 
was  prudently  relinquished.  Tom,  old  boy, 
health  to  you,  and  resignation.  I  salute 
you. 

After  all  (this  is  first-rate  'baccy),  after 
all,  my  suffering  souls,  I  have  not  touched 
upon  the  worst  of  your  condition.  You 
remind  me  of  the  metamorphosed  kings  in 
Circe's  palace.  You  were  once  men.  You 
sank  into  husbands,  from  thence  you  de- 
generated into  sires.  In  this  moral  de- 
crepitude, you  received  the  ironical  title 
of  "  governor,"  your  gubernatorial  functions 
being,  in  many  cases,  expressly  restricted 
to  the  forking  out  of  cash. 

Your  case,  my  worthy  things,  is  hope- 
less. Man's  grrowing  wisdom  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
getting  rid  of  wives.  But  with  your  off- 
spring the  matter  is  different.  The  law  of 
Engluid,  like  a  benevolent  grandmother, 
adopts  both  parties,  and,  for  a  certain  period, 
compels  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  those 
functions  you  assumed  with  the  honorary 
title  above  referred  to. 

Bight  you  are,  my  excellent  creatures, 
to  adapt  yourselves  to  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstsjices;  but  the  forced  exultation 
under  which  you  strive  to  conceal  your 
disgrace  is  transparent  to  the  (bachelor) 
friends  who  love  you.  Humbling  is  it  to 
witness  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  some  hero 
of  fifty  fields,  to  control  the  struggles  of 
that  formless  dab  of  humanity  he  styles  his 
"  son !"  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  whose  glowing  pen  has 
moved  the  social  world,  accosting  his  first- 
bom  as  topsy-mopsy-wocums !  It  seems 
like  a  grotesque  and  horrible  dream,  be- 
gotten of  German  sausage  and  lager  beer, 
that  I  once  surprised  an  individual  whose 
poems  have  been  translated  into  sundry 
European  tongues,  entertaining  his  tyrant- 
baby  with  a  lyric  whose  concluding  lines 
are  burned  into  my  memory,  to  this  effect : 

Bhim-BliAm  pandiddle  marabona  tiog-tang — 
Bigdqin  bultadigm  kj  me. 

Tears  gather  in  my  eyes  as  I  pen  these 
unforgotten  words  !  I  will  pay  one  hundred 
pounds  to  any  individual  who  will  lessen 
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the  pang  by  proving  to  me  that  th^  are 
susceptible  of  any  rational  explanation. 
"  Ky  me"  (whatever  they  may  mean)  if  I 
will  not! 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  dawning  reason 
should  be  bewildered  with  such  lights  as 
these  ?  Must  it  be  wantonly  misled  ?  It  is 
my  belief  that  your  baby  beg^s  to  tlUnk 
reason  long  before  its  teachers  condescend 
to  talk  it.  My  infantine  common- sense 
revolted,  I  remember,  against  the  sngges- 
tion  that  I  shonld  hnsh-a-by  on  a  tree-top, 
when  not  only  was  there  a  secure  and  c(Hn- 
fortable  nursery  at  hand,  but  a  very  serions 
mishap  likely  to  ensne  were  the  former 
proposition  adopted. 

Again :  that  "  Burkemyonng  "  does  not 
rhyme  with  "hunting"  I  hold  to  be  an 
insufficient  apology  for  addressing  me  as 
"  bunting' ;"  nor  does  the  prospect  of  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  rabbit- skin  offer  suffi- 
cient attractions  to  atone  for  such  unfaithful 
teaching. 

Is  it  imagined  that  children  are  bom 
without  ears  r  An  error.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  who,  at  four  years  old,  indignantly 
resisted  the  attempt  in  Jack  and  Jill,  to 
reconcile  "water"  and  "after,"  and 
always  held  to  the  improved  transatlantic 
reading: 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And,  if  Jill  didn't — Ate  oughter. 


From  these,  among  many  examples  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  there 
is  something  in  the  care  of  babies  highly 
debilitating  to  the  intellectual  man.  Con- 
sequently, to  delegate  the  education  of 
this,  perhaps  inevitable,  nuisance,  to  the 
sex  whose  mental  progress  threatens  to  be- 
come unhealthfully  rapid,  may  be  the  best 
for  all  parties. 

I  myself  have  studiously  held  aloof,  and, 
with  one  fearful  exception,  recorded  some 
whHe  since  in  these  pages,  have  never,  that 
I  wot  of,  been  in  direct  communication 
with  any  baby  living.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  without  serious  mental  disturbance 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  my  niece 
Hattie,  married  and  residing  abroad, 
referring  to  a  rash  promise  on  my  part 
to  come  and  see  her  first-bom  son,  when- 
ever that  astonishing  phenomenon  should 
be  revealed. 

"Aware,  dear,"  continued  this  saucy 
letter,  "  of  your  partiality  for  little  trots,  I 
have  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  remind  you  of 
your  promise ;  but>  now,  darling  Babs  is 
quite  a  little  nmn"  (he  was  about  two- 
and-a-half),    "so  come  you  muet     I  do 


assure  you,  uncle,  he  is  not  a  common 
child.  (If  he  had  been,  my  curiosiiy  would 
for  once  have  been  powerfully  excited!) 
"  He  has  a  hooked  nose,  like  papa,  and  the 
richest  little  baritone  voice.  His  desire  to 
see  his  godpapa  is  quite  touching.''  (This 
remark  merely  proves  into  what  extremes 
the  naturally  truthful  mind  may  be  betrayed 
by  enthusiasm.)  "  The  moment  he  heard 
you  were  expected "  (So !)  "  he  began 
saving  up  his  bits  of  sugar,  and  would  have 
been  eqnaUy  generous  with  regard  to  his 
magnesia,  but  iTuU  circumstances  forbade  ! 
If  you  could  only  see  him  tearing  his  little 
cradle  curtains — destructive  darling,  thai 
he  is !"  (I  could  almost  hear  the  kiss  that 
accompanied  this  tribute.)  "  Or  screaming 
and  splashing  in  his  little  bath !  O  dear, 
dear  !  won't  you  be  delighted  with  his  little 
ways !" 

Ha !  Crumbs  of  comfort !  My  godson's 
ways  were  little.  If  ways  of  some  sort  be 
unavoidable,  the  smaller  they  run  the  better. 
A  hooked  nose,  ha  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  Jewish  baby ;  but,  with  in&nts  of 
my  own  persuasion,  the  little  dab  of  putty 
which  represents  the  early  stage  of  that 
organ,  simply  expresses  indecision  as  to  the 
form  it  will  eventually  adopt.  Let  us, 
however,  hope  that  the  curved  beak  fore- 
shadows grreatness ;  at  all  events,  that  de- 
cision of  character  and  self-control  which 
(see  Julius  Csdsar,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  and 
others)  qualify  men  to  be  successful  leaders 
of  men.  As  touching  the  quality  of  my 
godson's  voice,  that  must,  for  the  present 
remain  a  mystery,  a  shriek  in  baritone  con- 
veying to  my  mmd  no  more  distinct  idea 
than  that  of  a  railway  whistle  with  a  cold. 

My  journey,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
was  made  in  company  of  an  interesting 
young  gentleman  about  my  godson's  years. 
There  was  something  contraband,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
introduced  into  the  carriage.  At  all  events, 
it  was  only  when  we  were  fairly  under 
way,  and  escape  impossible,  that  he  was 
suddenly  bom,  as  it  were,  from  a  basket 
that  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  innocent 
lace,  and  announced  his  presence  with  a 
querulous  squall  that  might  have  served  for 
a  signal  to  the  next  station.  The  pretty 
little  mamma  who,  with  a  nurse,  occupied 
the  adjacent  seats,  apologised  so  sweetly 
for  the — no  doubt,  to  her — melodious  dis- 
turbance, that  I  felt  I  could  do  no  less  than 
express  myself  as  rather  gratified,  than 
otherwise,  at  the  prospect  of  our  journey 
being  enlivened  by  such  strains. 
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"  Yon  axe  fond  of  the  pets,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken?"  remarked  my  fe,ir  fellow-tra- 
veller, arcMy. 

I  bowed  assent.  "  Pet"  is  a  general  term, 
and  I  have  no  aversion  to  a  good  bxdl- 
terrier. 

"And  I  am  snre,"  she  added,  more 
sweetly  still,  "  they  like  you.*^ 

My  heart  stood  still.  A  dew  rose  on  my 
forehead.  What  if  I  were  expected  to 
caress  the  little  abomination  ? 

"  How  he  fixes  his  pretty  eyes  npon  you ! 
It  is  quite  curious,  how  quickly  they  recog- 
nise their  friends  !" 

If  an  intense  desire  to  fling  its  object  out 
of  the  window  be  indicative  of  friendship, 
I  gave  this  infant  credit  for  its  penetration. 
Snatching  the  opportunity,  when  mamma's 
eyes  were  for  a  moment  averted,  I  re- 
turned the  child's  stare  with  a  look  that 
might  have  cowed  a  rhinoceros.  But  the 
result  disappointed  my  expectations.  The 
terrified  howl  I  had  elicited  was  inter- 
preted as  a  desire  to  go  to  the  kind  gentle- 
man who  was  smiling  so  amiably  from  the 
opposite  seat.  This,  however,  the  infant, 
for  its  own  private  reasons,  at  once  de- 
clined, thereby  enabling  me  to  display, 
witb  safety,  an  amount  of  disappointment 
that  completely  won  the  confidence  of  both 
mamma  and  nurse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  fortunate 
meeting.  Here,  I  thought,  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  learning  a  little  baby  talk 
and  general  management  which  would 
prove  invaluable  in  defence  against  my 
godson.  Not  to  be  tedious — ^before  our 
little  party  separated,  I  had,  by  unwearied 
observation  and  a  little  judicious  question- 
ing, acquired  all  the  needful  rudiments  of 
babiology.  Although  not  qualified  to  main- 
tain a  fluent  conversation,  I  felt  that  I  could 
make  myself  generally  understood.  If  in- 
competent to  deal  with  unforeseen  and 
critical  incidents,  I  could  answer  for  a 
certain  self-possession  in  the  presence  of 
most.  In  cases  demanding  prompt  action, 
I  felt  sure  that  my  course,  if  somewhat 
rough,  would  be  efiectual.  I  knew  which 
end  of  a  baby  commonly  went  first,  and 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  nursery 
sages,  as  more  desirable  to  keep  upper- 
most. I  was  aroused  to  the  fact  that 
"  wagh  !"  (which  I  had  hitherto  imagined 
to  bo  a  phrase  of  the  Sioux  Indians)  was 
babine  for  hungry  :  and  "  owgh  !"  implied 
a  slight  discomfort  in  the  stomacb :  these 
being  the  only  two  incidents  recognised 
in  earlier  baby  life,  as  of  any  real  con- 
sequence.     The    art    of  saying,    "elk!" 


"chirrup  !"  and  "boh  !"  at  the  aptest  mo- 
ment, was  one  that  could  not  be  imparted, 
but  which  tact,  experience,  and  observation 
would  soon  supply.  Finally,  the  rules  that 
govern  dandling  and  dancing  are  of  so 
subtle  a  nature,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  safest 
guide. 

Armed  witb  these  timely  hints,  I  lost  all 
uneasiness,  and  by  the  time  I  readied  my 
journey's  end,  was  really  almost  as  anxious 
to  meet  my  godson,  as  his  doting  mother 
could  have  desired. 

"  Now,  uncle,"  said  Mattie,  composing 
herself,  after  the  effusions  of  welcome,  "how 
would  you  like  to  see  him,  first  ?  Think, 
dear,  and  then  say  frankly.  He  does  look 
so  pretty,  asleep!  But,  then,  his  little 
ways " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  hurriedly,  "  if  there 
be  one  condition  in  which  a  child  affects 
me  more  pleasingly  than  another,  it  is  in 
that  sweet  repose  which  must  be  so  un- 
speakably grateful  both  to  the  innocent 
little  being  itself,  and — ^and — to  all  that 
stand  around," 

"Come,  then,  dear.  Hush-sh.  Tiptoe, 
please!  ....  There T 

Mattie  was  right.  He  was  not  a  common 
child.  I  never  saw  so  "  made"  a  counte- 
nance in  so  very  small  a  human  being. 
Asleep  in  his  cot,  his  face  alone  visible,  he 
looked  like  a  medallion  of  some  ancient 
senator  of  Rome.  His  nose,  commenced 
on  the  principle  so  much  in  vogue  with 
that  distinguished  people,  had  been  finished 
as  a  snub.  There  were  purpose  and  determi- 
nation in  the  close-shut  lips,  and  a  slight 
corrugation  of  the  little  brows,  as  if,  even 
in  dreams,  the  atom's  thoughts  were  busy 
with  schemes  for  the  life  that  was  scarcely 
begun. 

"  Calculating  little  beggar !"  I  thought, 
smiling,  however,  with  all  the  sweetness  I 
could  command. 

"He  doesn't  take  to  strangers  at  all," 
whispered  Mattie. 

"  Thank no,  really  ?'*  said  I,  much 

reheved. 

"  But  don't  be  uneasy,  dear.  He  will  to 
you"  said  Mattie,  consolingly.  "I  do 
believe  he's  dreaming  of  you  at  this  very 
moment !" 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear !" 

"  Just  hark."     She  put  down  her   ear. 

"  Don't  you  see  his  little  lips  moving  ? 
*  Uncle.'  " 

"*  Bunkum,' I  fancied !" 

"  Nonsense — only  hark.     *  Unky  turn  !'  " 

"  Ti^m  r 
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"My  own!  Undo  ia  turn!"  cried  the 
doting  mamma,  and,  in  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, she  oanght  him  np  in  her  arms. 

"  Yee-ongh !"  yeUed  the  child. 

I  rallied  in  desperate  haste  my  lately 
acquired  knowledge. 

"Clk!"  said  L  "  Catchee— that  is  to 
say,  boh!  How  d'ye  do?  And  heigh- 
diddle-diddle." 

"  Dear — lie's  beyond  fhat^^*  said  Mattie, 
laughing  merrily.  "  Kissy-wissy.  Make 
friends.  Talk,  my  own."  And  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  placed  him  in  my 
anaccustomed  arms. 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  the  young  gentle- 
man offered  no  resistance,  only  making  a 
clutch  at  a  curl  on  my  forehead,  which  (for 
reasons  of  my  own)  I  evaded,  compromising 
for  the  temporary  misuse  of  my  nose. 

A  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  my 
first  conversational  efforts,  I  now  resolved 
to  let  my  godson  take  the  lead,  and  to 
adapt  the  stature  of  my  observations  to 
his.  But,  whether  dumb  with  joy  at  his 
uncle's  "tmnming,"  or  from  some  occult 
reason,  not  one  word  would  he  utter. 
Nevertheless,  either  the  little  animal  was 
endowed  with  a  histrionic  genius  far  beyond 
his  years,  or  he  really  was  glad  to  see  me. 
He  snuled,  after  a  grave,  controlled  fashion, 
and  once  executed  a  deliberate  wink,  as 
though  to  intimate  that,  when  time  and 
inclination  should  serve,  we  might  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  one  another.  Presently 
he  waxed  fidgetty,  and,  wrestling  himself 
down,  toddled  to  his  cot,  and  returned, 
carrying  in  his  small  fists,  something  which 
he  offered  to  my  lips.  Prudence  dictating 
a  previous  examination,  there  revealed 
themselves  certain  subetances,  whoso 
crumbly  and  attenuated  character,  pro- 
nounced them,  past  question,  to  bo  half- 
sucked  lumps  of  sugar ! 

After  this,  our  friendship  ripened  fast. 
He  really  was  an  engaging  little  man,  and 
his  odd  fancy  for  his  old  uncle  not  a  myth 
at  all.  Without  any  vast  interchange  of 
ideas,  we  arrived  at  a  degree  of  harmony 
that  I  should  not  have  imagined  possible. 
Imitation  is  said  to  be  the  most  deHcate 
form  of  flattery,  and  my  godson  was  never 
tired  of  copying  my  ways.  Hence,  his  little 
ways,  hithCTto  innocuous,  became  a  source 
of  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  worse, 
and  were  attended  with  results  quite  other 
than  what  was  intended.- 

Among  the  rest  of  my  personal  effects 
that  had  attracted  the  young  gentleman's 
uotice,  perhaps  the  most  beloved  was  a 
brightly-decorated  Turkish  pipe,  cut,  as  I 


had  been  at  some  trouble  to  explain,  from  a 
jasmine  tree,  a  very,  very,  very  long  way  off ! 
This  latter  circumstance  appeared  to  give 
Babs,  as  he  was  usually  called,  some  dis- 
turbance. 

One  day  the  pipe  was  missing.  Great 
tumult  and  inquiry.  Babs  silent  and  me- 
ditative. Next  morning  the  pipe  had  re- 
turned to  its  accustomed  haunt.  Eagerly 
charging  it,  I  began  to  inhale  the  fragrant 
fumes,  when — Pheugh  !  Whish !  Psish  ! 
An  earwig  !  Psha !  Another !  Two  ! 
Twenty !  Out  they  came  in  batches, 
scampering  in  every  direction  !  Babs,  tlio 
secret  being  too  much  for  his  little  bosom, 
burst  into  tears,  and  avowed  that  he  had 
connived  at  the  pipe's  passing  the  night  in 
the  heart  of  a  jasmine  bush.  "It  was 
such  a  very,  very  long  way  from  home." 
Babs  evidently  has  a  vague  idea  that  the 
night  had  been  one  of  festival  and  welcome 
for  the  distant  cousin  from  the  Levant ! 

Growing  (as  mv  hairdresser  has  for  thirty 
years  assured  me)  a  little  thin  on  the  top 
of  my  head,  I  had,  of  late,  adopted  a  few 
supplementary  locks,  and  these,  in  the 
intimacy  of  friendship,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  dress  in  the  presence  of  Babs.  One  day 
I  missed  both  Babs  and  hair,  and  proceed- 
ing, in  some  agitation,  to  the  nursery,  sur- 
prised my  young  friend  busily  engaged, 
with  his  mother's  scissors,  in  removing 
the  very  last  curls  frx>m  Isidor's  master- 
piece. 

"  Dessing  'oor  hair !"  cried  Babs,  tri- 
nmphantly,  waving  the  denuded  scalp  be- 
fore my  horror-stricken  eyes.  He  had 
wished  to  save  me  trouble. 

My  godson  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
me  early  visits  in  my  room.  Now,  I  con- 
fess to  one  unjustifiiEkble  propensity,  that 
of  smoking  in  bed ;  but  not  conceiving  it 
necessary,  at  present,  to  warn  my  visitor 
against  so  evil  an  example,  I  puffed  away 
tranquilly,  as  though  he  were  not  there.  I 
shall  never  forget  one  terrible  morning, 
when,  roused  by  violent  screams  and  shouts 
of  "  Fire  !"  from  the  upper  story,  I  dashed 
up.Btaii«,  throiigh  a  stilbg  cloui  of  Bmoke, 
to  find,  happily,  poor  Babs  already  rescued, 
and  descending,  wrapped  in  a  wet  blanket, 
into  the  anns  of  his  agonised  friends.  Ho 
had  been  trying  to  smoke  in  bed,  but, 
novice  as  he  was,  and  embarrassed  with  the 
bed-clothes,  the  result  had  been  limited  to 
fire! 

These  little  misadventures,  which,  in 
fact,  were  only  so  many  proo&  of  love  and 
confidence,  only  served  to  cement  our 
alliance,  and  my  visit  was  drawing  to  a 
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most  snccessfnl  close,  when  coining  down 
one  morning,  rather  late,  to  break&st 
(for  I  had  felt  a  little  indisposed)  my 
niece  received  me  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror. 

"  My  dear  nncle,  what  ever  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Why  good  heavens !  dear,  you  are 
green!" 

"  Literally,  or  figuratively  ?" 

"  Don't  laugh,  dear !  Lookj  Harry."  And 
she  burst  into  tears. 

My  nephew  looked  at  me  gravely,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  my  dear 
uncle,  I  shall  send  for  our  neighbour.  Dr. 
Courtney.  The  doctor  —  instanUy"  he 
added,  to  the  servant  who  answered  his 
summons. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  ascertained 
that  my  countenance,  throat,  and,  in  fact 
as  far  aa  I  could  see,  had  assumed  the 
colour  of  a  green  caterpillar,  accidentally 
boiled. 

Dr.  Courtney  was  with  us,  almost  before 
I  had  completed  my  self-examination.  After 
a  moment,  he  drew  me  apart. 

"  Do  you  want  the  truth  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  else  r* 

"  You've  been  poisoned !" 

My  heart  certainly  gave  a  throb. 

"  What  have  you  been  swallowing  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  what,  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
every  one  else  has  partaken  of" 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  as  in 
doubt  of  that, 

"  Pray  go  to  your  room,  and  to  bed.  I 
will  be  wi9i  you  again,  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Meanwhile,  endeavour,  I  beg  of 
you,  to  remember  everything  you  have 
recently  taken." 

Feeling  myself  becoming  seriously  ill,  I 
obeyed  his  (Erections,  in  all  but  the  last. 
I  could  not,  however,  remember  having 
partaken  of  anything  my  friends  had  not. 

Dr.  Courtney  quickly  returned,  and  ad- 
ministered such  counter  agents  as  he  deemed 
best. 

"  I  don't  conceal  from  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  am  groping  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
The  nature  of  the  poisonous  matter  you 
have  swallowed  is  not  revealed  by  the 
symptoms  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But 
we  win  do  our  best.  You  are  no  worse,  I 
find." 


"  I— I  don't  know,"  said  I,  faintly.  "  I 
think  I  could  sleep  a  little." 

"  You  shaU.     But,  first,  take  this." 

This  was  something  of  so  nauseous  a  cha- 
racter, that  I  beggeid  for  something  to  re- 
move the  flavour. 

"  Bit  o'  crockydile !"  sobbed  Babs,  who 
was  crying  by  the  door.     "  I  fetch  it." 

"  No,  no,  my  love,"  cried  Mattie,  enter- 
ing at  the  moment,  "  that  would  make  poor 
unky  worse.     It's  poison." 

"  I  eat  good  bit,  whole  tail !"  cried  Babs, 
emltingly. 

Mattie  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  caught 
him  in  her  arms.  But  at  that  instant, 
the  nurse  entered  with  the  crocodile  in 
question.  It  was  an  effigy,  in  chalk  and 
sugar,  of  that  interesting  saurian.  The 
doctor  caught  it  from  her,  and  applied  his 
tongue. 

"  There's  no  harm,  here,  my  dear  lady," 
he  remarked. 

"  See,  he  has  licked  off  all  the  green, 
which  is  a  deadly  poison,"  gasped  the 
mother. 

"No,  I  didn't!"  shouted  Babs;  "I 
scrape  off  pitiy  green,  for  unky,  and  put  U  in 
his  heer  !" 

"  Hurrah !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Courtney. 
"  Then  I  see  my  way  !  All  has  been  done 
rightly,  so  far.  I  know  the  composition  of 
tlus  filth,  and  will  gage  my  right  hand  that 
we  cancel  its  effects." 

We  did  so,  xmder  Providence,  and  this 
was  the  last  time  I  had  to  complain  of  my 
godson's  "  little  ways." 

Now  Beadj,  price  6b.  6d.,  bound  in  green  cloth, 
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VERONICA. 


Ih  Five  Books. 
BOOK  in. 

CHiJ^GK  X.      iSsn  OMES. 

YBBOmcA  di«miBBed  the  woman  and  eat 
down  to  consider  the  eitoation.  She  was 
frightened  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Paul  coming  from  the  Vitla  Beale  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  on  that  special 
morning,  was  alarming.  But  Paul  denying 
that  he  had  been  there,  and  stating  that  he 
bad  come  from  an  opposite  quarter,  was  more 
alarming  Btill !  She  had  been  watched — 
oTerbeard ;  to  what  extent  p  How  much  had 
Panl  seen  and  listened  to  P  She  sat  twisting 
a  ring  ronnd  and  round  on  her  finger,  and 
pressinf^  it  pitilesfdT  into  the  tender  flesh 
until  a  deep  red  mark  grew  beneath  the  gold 
circlet — she  who  was  usually  bo  sensitive  to 
bodily  pain,  and  shrank  &om  it  with  such 
abject  dread ! 

Abore  the  great  fear  that  seemed  to 
"^  her  being,  tbere  flashed  now  and  again 
recnrrent  sentiment  of  anger ;  like  iriiite 
foam  gorging  over  a  dark  sea.  She  was 
angry  with  Barletti.  Why  had  he  chosen 
that  time  to  apeak  to  her  so  nngnardedly  P 
Tme,  the  appointment  to  meet  him  was  of 
her  making,  bat  she  had  never  contem* 
plated  having  a  love-scene.  She  wanted 
sympathy  and  service ;  not  a  passionate 
declaration  I  The  passion  was  good  in  so 
far  as  it  lent  seal  to  the  service,  and 
fervonr  to  the  sympathy.  The  moment 
it  hAed  its  voice  to  plead  and  demand 
on  its  own  acoonnt,  pasaon  was  a  hind- 
rance and  an  injury  to  her.  It  was  in- 
opportane.     There  might  oome  a  moment 

wiien  it  would  be  welcome.    But  now ! 

Who  conld  tell  the  extent  of  the  min  that 


^ 


Barletti's  raahneas  might  bring  upon  her  P 
She  poshed  her  hair  ap  from  her  forehead, 
thmating  her  fingers  throngh  and  throngh 
the  rich  rippling  locks,  and  rocked  from 
side  to  side  on  her  chair. 

"WhatshaUI  do  P  what  shall  I  do?" 
she,miirmnTed,  in  a  kind  of  chant  over  and 
over  again,  making  her  voice  rise  and  fall 
in  a  regular  monotonona  inflection :  as 
thongh  ^e  were  trying  to  Inll  her  terrors 
to  sleep  as  a  nnrse  lulls  a  baby,  by  the  me- 
chanical repetition. 

The  honrs  went  by.  All  was  qniet  in  the 
house.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on 
as  nsnal.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when 
Veronica  looked  at  her  wateh.  She  was  a 
little  reassured  by  the  calm  that  reigned — 
unreasonably  reassured,  as  she  told  herself ; 
for  the  storm  whose  breaking  she  dreaded 
was  not  likely  to  burst  forth  in  such  sort  as 
to  startle  the  whole  household. 

Presently  her  maid  tapped  at  the  door 
which  Veronica  had  &stened  on  the  inside. 

"  Will  miladi  please  to  dress  for  the  d6- 
jennerp"  said  the  woman.  She  had  been 
scandalised  by  the  fact  of  her  mistress 
having  dressed  herself,  and  chose  to  ignore 
the  possibility  of  her  appearing  at  breakiast 
in  a  toilet  achieved  without  due  professional 


Veronica  admitted  her. 

"  I  shall  not  change  my  dress,  JnUenne," 
she  said.  "  But  yon  can  throw  a  wrapper 
over  me  and  brush  my  hair.  I  have  a 
slight  headache,  and  thai  will  soothe  me." 

In  &ct  the  regolar  passage  of  the  akil- 
fally-wielded  brush  through  her  long  hair 
did  soothe  her.  And  under  its  influence 
she  was  enabled  to  collect  herself  and  to 
th'"lr  a  little,  instead  of  merely  feeling  and 
fearing,  aa  she  had  done  hitherto. 

"  Is  Sir  John  coming  to  break&st  P"  she 
asked,  aftor  a  while. 
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*'Ko,  omdame — miladi:  I  beliove  not. 
WlkesL  Paul  took  him  his  chocolate  at  nine 
o'clock  he  said  that  be  was  not  to  be  waited 
for  at  brealrfMt.     Ah— h— h  ! ' ' 

The  womm  gave  a  long  sigh,  so  elaborate, 
and  eo  evidendir  meant  to  attract  attentioD, 
that  Veronica  asked,  ^*  What  is  the  matter 
with  yon,  Julienne  ?" 

"  With  77i€,  miladi?  Nothing!  But  with 
Sir  Johai ah — h — -ii !" 

It  seemed  to  Yevoniea  that  ber  hmrt 
«tood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  beating  again  Mrith  a  great  leap  that 
siekeDed  ber.  As  nsual  c&e  i«ientcd  the 
paiufal  pwinatiion  and  veTenged  bers^  on 
the  maid.  Veronica  was  a  perfect  conductor 
of  pain.  She  transmitted  it  instantly  to  the 
nearest  recipient. 

^'  Julienne,  you  are  insupportable  1  How 
dare  you  siartie  me  in  that  manner  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?    Are  you  crazy  ?" 

*'  A  thousand  pardons,  Tniladi,  no :  I  am 
not  crazy.    But '' 

Veronica  saw  the  woman's  face  in  the 
glass.  It  was  a  bttLe  sullen,  but  through 
the  auilemieas  pierced  an  eager,  self-impor- 
tant look.  She  had  something  to  say,  and 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  baulked  of 
saying  it  by  resentment  at  her  mistress's 
asperity. 

"  Well  ?  Is  Sir  John  worse  ?  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing?" 

^^  Miladi,  I  know  this  much :  I  saw  the 
doctor  who  has  been  coming  every  morning 
— every  morning — so  quietly  slipping  in  and 
out,  /  watched  ham — ^well,  I  saw  him  tiiis 
morning,  but  not  alone.  No,  miladi,  there 
was  another  with  bim — ^a  oonsidtation  you 
see !  And  as  they  were  going  away  I  heard 
them  taJildng;  ajod  though  I  did  not  un- 
derstand every  word,  I  have  Italian  enough 
to  make  out  that  they  thought  it  a  very  bad 
case.  And  the  new  doctor  said  to  the  old 
one  as  they  went  out, '  I  give  him  a  month.' 
Then  the  other  muttered  something,  and 
the  new  doctor  said  again,  *  Ah,  but  in  this 
case  the  constitution  is  shattered. '  And  tlMu 
he  said — something  else:  I  don't  know 
what,  miladi."  Jidienne  checked  herself 
juet  in  time  to  avoid  repeating  to  '^m^adi" 
sundry  criticisms  respecting  Sir  John's 
temper,  manners,  and  mode  of  life,  which 
were  by  no  means  of  a  flattering  nature. 

It  did  not  strike  Veronica  that  the  maid's 
mode  of  revealing  her  news,  or  indeed  Hbe 
§ELci  of  her  revealmg  it  at  aD,  was  a  proof 
ihaat  ^^  miladi's"  affection  for  Sir  John  was 
not  deemed  very  tender  or  devoted.  Julienne 
had  obviously  no  fiaar  that  Ae  might  be 


dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  her  mistrese's 
heart  in  repeating  the  verdict  of  the 
physicians.  But  that  consideration  did  not 
occur  to  Veronica. 

Her  first  fear,  that  Paul  had  watehed  her, 
traced  her  to  the  Villa  Reale,  and  revealed 
what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  John,  was  driven  i 
out;  but  it  was  only  driven  out  by  a 
second,  and  a  greater  apprehension.  Sir 
John  was  very  ill ;  despaired  of;  dying !  She 
allowed  ihe  maid  to  coil  up  her  hair,  keep- 
ing, herself,  a  dead  silence.  iSer  cheeks 
were  very  pale.  The  fiwe  t^uet  fronted  her 
in  the  gkss  was  a  strangely  difisrent  face 
from  that  which  bad  been  used  to  be 
mirrored  in  her  old  bedaeom  at  home.  The 
rich  colouring  which  had  been  its  most  strik- 
ing charm  had  faded  in  a  great  measure. 
Under  her  eyes  were  dark  tints  that  made 
their  brightness  ghastly.  The  whole  face 
seemed  to  have  Sillen.  There  were  even 
some  haggard  lines  around  the  mouth.  Her 
youth  still  asserted  itself  in  the  satin  texture 
of  her  sldn,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  her 
raven  hair.  She  was  still  beautiful.  But  she 
was  no  longer  that  embodiment  of  Hebe-like, 
gladsome  beauty  that  she  had  been  a  year 
ago. 

She  stared  at  her  own  image  with  a 
puckered  brow,  and  pained  compression  of 
the  lipe.  "  I  look  old  !"  she  thought.  Bat 
she  said  no  syllable. 

'^  Dame !  She  seems  quite  to  take  it  to 
heart !"  thought  the  maid,  much  surprised. 
"  Can  she  be  uneasy  about  his  will  ?  But 
these  great  folks  are  always  provided  for 
by  the  contract  of  marriage."  Mademoiselle 
JuHenne  had  lived  in  very  "good"  j&milies. 

After  brealdkst,  Veronica  went  herself 
to  Sir  J(^m'6  apartments  to  inquire  how  he 
was.   The  anawer  returned  by  Paul  was  that 

Sir  John  found  himself  tolerably  well ;  and 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  miladi  if  she  would 
give  herself  the  trouble  of  coming  to  his 
dressing-room,  in  about  half  an  hour.  That 
half  hour  was  a  terrible  one  to  Veronica. 

Her  ^^ughts  seemed  to  be  hurt  which 
way  soever  she  turned  them,  Hke  a  bruised 
body  to  which  the  slightest  movement  is 
pain.  If  he  had  sent  for  her  to  reveal  the 
desperate  conditicm  of  his  health,  that  would 
be  terrible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that 
were  not  the  object  of  tibis  interview — if  she 
were  to  be  accused,  reproached,  how  should 
she  meet  it?  Resentment  and  defiance 
seemed  her  only  resources.  Reproadl  from 
Mm!  Th»twould  be  too  monstrous!  And 
yet  the  idea  of  defiance  was  frightM  to  her. 
It  would  be  decisive,  irrevocable. 

VerOBsca  had  a  oonatitntiimal  antipathy 
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to  a  clearly-marked  and  trnwavering  course 
of  action.  She  loved  to  leave  the  ontlines 
of  her  conduct  blurred,  so  as  to  have 
some  imaginary  margin  for  escape  from  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  her  actions.  The 
legitimate  consequences  of  our  actions  are 
.frequently  cruel  in  their  stem  logic :  and 
her  unhappy,  undisciplined  nature  shrank 
shuddering  from  the  prospect  of  sustained 
endurance. 

At  the  end  of  the  allotted  half  hour 
she  tapped  at  the  door  of  Sir  John's  dress- 
ing-room ;  and  the  instant  her  fingers  had 
made  the  sound,  she  was  overcome  by  an 
access  of  terror,  and  would  have  turned 
and  run  away,  had  not  Paul  opened  the 
door  immediately  upon  her  summons.  He 
nshered  her  in  respectfuDy ;  and  she  found 
herself  seated — she  scarcely  knew  how — on 
a  low  chair  beside  the  sofa  on  which  Sir 
John  was  reclining. 

Their  parts  seemed  to  be  for  the  moment 
reversed,  for  it  was  he  who  said  in  a  tone  of 
anxiety,  "  Grood  Heavens,  how  pale  you  are ! 
Are  you  not  well  ?*' 

He  held  out  his  thin,  white  hand  to  her, 
and  lightly  touched  her  fingers  with  his  lips 
as  he  spoke.  The  words,  and  still  more  the 
action,  caused  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  her  fluttering  heart.  The  blood  rushed 
hack  to  her  cheeks  and  lips.  Her  eyes  grew 
bright.  The  tension  of  the  muscles  of  her 
face  relaxed.  He  would  not  have  greeted 
her  80,  had  be  suspected.  She  was  safe  ! 
What  a  fool  she  had  been  to  torment  herself 
as  she  had  done ! 

She  answered  sweetly,  leaving  her  hand 
in  his,  "  I  was  not  well.  I  had  a  headache 
this  morning.  I  went  out  early  to  get  rid 
of  it     Perhaps  Paul  told  you  ?" 

"Yes:    Paul  told  me." 

The  tone  of  the  reply  startled  her.  She 
involuntarily  glanced  round  at  Paul,  who 
«'as  arranging  his  master's  dressing-case. 
Paul  looked  grave,  honest,  melancholy,  as 
visual. 

**  Basta !  Gro  away,  Paul,  and  don't  come 
tack  till  I  ring  for  you,"  said  Sir  John, 
sharply. 

Paul  obeyed. 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Veronica 
said: 

"I  feared  you  were  not  so  well  this 
morning,  so  I  came  to  inquire  for  you  my- 
seli. 

''How  considerate  you  are!"  said  Sir 
John,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
lookmg  at  her  from  beneath  that  shelter. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  him  to  adopt  a 
sneering  tone,  even  in  his  best  humours. 


But  the  ring  of  his  voice  now  seemed  to 
Veronica  falser  than  usual.  It  might  be 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  fear  which  had 
lefb  her  nerves  sensitive  and  quivering. 
At  all  events  she  would  not  display  any 
mistrust  of  him  at  this  moment. 

"  Are  you  feeling  stronger  this  morning  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Stronger  ?  Yes.  Oh  yes,  certainly:  a 
good  deal  stronger.  Had  you  any  reason 
for  supposing  the  contrary  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  in  a  little  em- 
barrassment. Then  she  answered,  "My 
reason  was,  as  I  told  you,  that  you  did  not 
come  tx)  breakfast." 

"  Ah  yes :  true !  Of  course.  But  now — 
tell  me — ^you  were  out  early  this  morning 
you  say  ?" 

"  Yes." 

She  began  to  play  with  a  string  of  amber 
beads  that  hung  round  her  neck,  and  she 
shifted  her  chair  a  little. 

"You  are  not  comfortable,"  said  Sir 
John,  still  watching  her  from  beneath  his 
hand. 

"  The— the  Kght.  There  is  such  a  glare." 

"  Ah,  the  light  ?  Yes :  when  one  has  such 
a  headache  as  yours — or  even  has  had  such 
a  headache — ^the  light  is  disagreeable.  I 
am  ashamed  that  you  should  have  the 
trouble  of  moving  that  chair  for  yourself 
But  you  see  what  a  helpless  creature  I  am 
— comparatively,  that  is :  for  the  fact  is,  I  am 
stronger,  really  stronger.  Your  kind  anxiety 
about  me  does  me  good.  It  acts  as  a  cordial." 

"  Then  you  do  care  for  my  kindness 
still  ?"  she  said,  glancing  at  him,  and  then 
letting  her  eyes  fall  again  immediately. 

"  Care  for  it !  What  else  have  I  to  care 
for,  Veronica?  It  is  everything  to  me. 
And  it  is  so  precious,  so  infinitely  precious, 
in  itself!" 

She  knelt  down  beside  him.  Her  hand 
was  still  twisted  in  the  string  of  amber 
beads,  and  she  played  with  them  nervously 
as  she  spoke.  "  And  why  do  you  not  secure 
it,  this  kindness  that  you  value,  for  ever  ? 
Why  do  you  not  relieve  me  from  the  sus- 
pense that — I  confess  it — makes  my  temper 
fretful  and  my  spirits  dull  at  times  ?" 

"  You  do  not  doubt  me,  Veronica  ?" 

"  No,  no.  But  suspense  and  procrastina- 
tion are  wearing." 

"  You  do  trust  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  trust  me  as — as  I  trust  you.  And 
you  shall  find  that  your  confidence  will 
meet  with  its  deserts.  Do  you  know  what 
news  I  heard  yesterday  ?" 

"No.    News?     News  from  Enorland ?" 
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"  Don't  excite  yonrself.  You  will  make 
yonr  headache  worse." 

"  Oh,  my  headache  is  gone." 

"  Aye;  but  it  may  come  back.  It  is  of  a 
kind  that  may  retnmat  any  moment.'' 

Still  the  old  sneer  in  his  tone !  And 
something  subdued  and  lurking  in  his 
whole  manner,  that  she  could  not  define  to 
herself,  but  that  made  its  impression  upon 
her. 

"  Your  news  !  Did  you  send  for  me  to 
teU  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Y— yes,  partly,  mia  cara." 

"  Speak  then !"  she  cried,  with  a  flash  of 
impatient  temper  that  made  him  smile. 

"  Well — ^the  news  I  heard  yesterday,  is 
that  Her  Majesty's  ship  Furibond  is  here  at 
Naples,  under  the  command  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Captain  Reginald  Burr." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Veronica,  after  a  moment's 
pause  of  expectation. 

"He  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  very 
pleasant  indeed.  I  met  him  years  ago  at 
Spezia." 

Veronica  twisted  her  fingers  more  im- 
patiently in  the  amber  necklace,  and  drew 
her  black  brows  together.  She  thought  that 
Sir  John  had  simply  introduced  this  topic 
to  avoid  the  turn  their  conversation  had  been 
taking,  and  to  break  the  thread  of  it. 

"  What  is  his  pleasantness  to  me  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  pettishly. 

"His  pleasantness?  Not  much.  But  his 
presence  is  a  good  deal  to  you." 

"How?    What  do  you  mean ?" 

"Veronica,  you  know  what  I  said  just 
now,  about  our  trust  in  one  another.  Faith 
is  to  be  crowned  at  last.  It  has  not  been 
my  fault — as  you  ought  to  know — that  you 
have  been  kept  in  suspense  so  long.  You 
have  blamed  me ;  but  unjustly,  as  you  will 
find." 

She  seemed  stricken  motionless,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face;  only  the  breath  came 
and  went  quickly  between  her  parted  Hps. 

"I  am  not  well  enough  to  travel  to 
Florence,"  he  continued,  watching  her  eager 
face  with  a  strange,  gloating  look.  "  But — 
listen,  Veronica  mia  bella  !'*  He  drew  her 
head  down  to  his  lips  and  whispered  a  short 
sentence  in  her  ear. 

Her  face  glowed  and  changed  like  a 
scorched,  drooping  July  rose  after  a  summer 
shower.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  clasped 
her  hands  together.  In  the  sudden  gesture 
of  withdrawing  her  fingers  from  the  neck- 
lace, the  string  snapped,  and  the  amber 
beads  rolled  scattered  hither  and  thither 
about  the  floor. 

"  You  consent  ?"  said  Sir  John. 


"  Yes,  yes,  yes.  I — I  have  wronged  you 
sometimes  in  my  thoughts.  Forgive  me !" 
she  exclaimed,  impulsively,  taking  his  hand 
in  hers  and  kissing  it. 

"  You  will  remember  that  it  was  this  day 
I  conceived  the  plan.  This  day.  You  will 
keep  in  your  memory  the  date  of  the  day 
on  which  you  went  out  so  early  to  the  Villa 
Reale  for  your  headache." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  need  anything  to 
remind  me  of  to-day." 

"  No ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  associa^ 
tion.  Association  aids  memory  so  won- 
derfully. Now,  tesoro  mio,  ring  for  Paul, 
and  leave  me.  I  am  a  little  tired  and  over- 
excited." 

"  I  will  not  disobey  you  to-day  of  all  days," 
she  said.  Her  countenance  was  radiant, 
her  step  elastic.  Before  she  went  away,  she 
stooped  to  gather  up  the  amber  beads. 

"  There  is  some  superstition  about  losing 
amber  you  have  once  worn,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. "  They  say  it  is  unlucky.  But  I  shall 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  notion.  My  amber 
necklace  broke  and  fell,  at  a  moment  of 
great  happiness  and  good  fortune." 

"  Yes.  You  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
superstition  quite  triumphantly.  Ha! — it 
is  curious — we,  at  least,  may  defy  augury.' 

CHAPTER  XI.   HER  MAJESTY'S  SHIP  THE 
FURIBOND. 

The  Prince  Alberto  Barletti  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  Paris.  He  was 
a  poor  man  for  his  rank ;  and  if  he  could 
have  found  some  way  of  increasing  his 
income  without  risk,  he  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  it.  But  he 
shrank  fix)m  the  idea  of  speculation.  As  to 
earning  money,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  a  desirable  way  of  increasing  his 
income  without  risk  or  trouble,  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  him.  One  day,  however,  fortune 
seemed  to  remember  him  in  a  good-natured 
mood. 

A  company  of  English  speculators  com- 
menced operations  in  Naples.  They  were 
to  build  and  beautify.  The  first  preliminary 
of  course  was  to  destroy.  Many  houses 
must  be  pulled  down  and  their  proprietors 
reimbursed.  A  good  deal  of  diplomacy  was 
expended  on  the  powers  that  ruled  such 
matters.  People  who  possessed  influence 
were  canvassed  diligently. 

It  chanced  that  Prince  Barletti  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  one  oi 
the  influential.  But  how  to  obtain  his  good 
will  ?  The  Enghsh  speculators,  some  ot 
them,  would  have  been  a  little  clumsy  m 
conducting  the  affair.   But  they  had  a  clever 
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man  in  their  pay  who  knew  the  world.  The 
clever  man  was  Mr.  Sidney  Frost,  of  the 
firm  of  Lovegrove  and  Frost,  solicitors  to  the 
company.  Mr.  Frost  soon  learned  that 
Prince  Barletti  was  not  rich  in  proportion  to 
the  illnstrionsness  of  his  rank.  In  plain 
words,  he  might  be  open  to  a  bribe.  But 
the  mode  of  offering  the  bribe  was  all-im- 
portant. Mr.  Frost,  in  consultation  with 
the  architects  and  surveyors,  discovered  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  run  a  new  road 
right  through  a  palazzo  owned  by  Prince 
Barletti.  No  one  had  thought,  before,  that 
the  road  could  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
palace.  But  Mr.  Frost's  opinion  was  speedily 
adopted. 

Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the 
prince.  He  had  hitherto  been  understood 
to  express  himself  hostilely  towards  the 
whole  undertaking  of  this  foreign  company 
of  speculators.  But  Mr.  Frost  thought  it 
so  desirable  to  persuade  his  Signoria  Illus- 
trissima,  and  to  bring  him  round,  that 
he  started  off  from  Naples  after  he  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  and  went  to 
Paris  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  with  schemes  and  plans  in  which  the 
new  road  over  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
letti was  not  forgotten.  The  prince  showed 
himself  open  to  conviction.  He  became  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  English  company,  and 
his  change  of  mind  was  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  of  mind  in  sundiry  indi- 
viduals in  Naples.  It  was  a  pity,  said  the 
prince,  to  destroy  the  old  house.  It  had  been 
associated  vdth  the  family  name  for  several 
generations.  But  he  understood  what  was 
meant  by  public  spirit,  and  he  would  not  let 
his  private  feelings  interfere  with  it. 

"  This  Prince  Bah-letty  charges  a  pretty 
long  price  for  his  private  feelings ! '  *  observed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  English  company 
when  Mr.  Frost  laid  before  them  the  result 
of  his  mission  to  Paris.  But  Mr.  Frost  said 
he  thought  that  the  prince's  private  feelings 
were  not  very  dear,  considering  that  he  was  a 
prince.  And  he  added  that  he  thought  they 
would  be  found  to  come  cheap  in  the  end. 

The  arrangement  of  this  affair  caused 
Mr.  Frost  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
prince's  younger  brother,  Cesare.  The 
latter  was  charged  by  the  head  of  the  family 
to  watch  his  interests.  Cesare  became 
greatly  impressed  by  the  combination  in 
Mr.  Frost  of  business  shrewdness  vdth  an 
engaging  manner.  This  was  another  kind 
of  man  from  the  slow,  snuffy,  solemn  old 
*'  legale"  Dottore  Chiappi,  with  whom  he 
had  transacted  business  for  his  brother  in 
Florence.  They  met,  Cesare  de'  Barletti  and 


Sidney  Frost,  nearly  every  morning,  either 
at  the  company's  offices,  or  at  Mr.  Frost's 
hotel. 

About  a  week  after  the  memorable  day 
of  the  interview  in  the  Villa  Beale  between 
Veronica  and  Cesare,  the  latter  was  sitting 
with  Mr.  Frost  in  his  rooms  at  Santa  Lucia. 
They  were  seated  near  the  vrindow ;  and 
were  vaguely  looking  out  at  the  blue 
sparkling  sea,  and  settling  some  few  last 
particulars  relative  to  their  business.  For 
Mr.  Frost  was  to  leave  Naples  by  the 
steamer  for  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, the  next  day;  unless — ^which  he 
thought  unlikely — a  telegram  should  arrive 
&om  England  to  detain  him. 

'*You  and  the  English  squadron  will 
depart  almost  together,"  said  Barletti. 

"Aye?  The  queen's  ships  are  going 
away?" 

"Sol  hear." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  over  an  English 
man-of-war  ?"  asked  Mr.  Frost. 

"  No :  I  don't  understand  ships.  When 
we  were  boys  we  used  to  go  out  sometimes 
from  Capri,  my  brother  and  I,  with  an  old 
fisherman.     But  I  never  cared  about  it." 

"H'm!"  grunted  Mr.  Frost,  eyeing  his 
companion  aside.  "I  don't  understand 
ships  either ;  but  a  British  man-of-war  is  a 
fine  sight." 

And  the  lawyer  broke  out  into  a  little 
national  boasting. 

"  Ah,  you  like  it  because  you  are  proud 
of  your  fleet.  I  am  not  an  Englishman  and 
I  should  not  be  proud  of  it,  you  know," 
said  Barletti,  quietly. 

"Look  there!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frost, 
staring  out  to  sea.  "  Do  you  see  that  boat 
putting  off  from  the  squadron  ?  I  think 
from  the  direction,  she  must  be  coming  from 
the  Furibond :  but  without  a  glass  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  ships.  How  they  pull, 
the  blue-jackets  !  Just  watch  them.  It's 
artistic.  Strength,  and  the  kind  of  grace 
that  comes  from  strength  skilfully  used. 
See  how  they  bend  and  rise,  and  how  the 
oars  all  flash  together.  They  are  pulling 
for  this  nearest  landing  place." 

Mr.  Frost  craned  his  head  out  of  the 
window  to  watch.  Barletti,  too,  rose  and 
looked  out.  On  came  the  trim  boat  manned 
by  trim  sailors.  She  seemed  to  scud  over 
the  sea  Kke  a  living  thing.  As  she  drew 
near,  they  could  see  the  dark  blue  uniform 
of  an  officer  who  was  steering.  And  they 
began  to  make  out  also  two  other  figures — 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

"  Visitors  to  the  squadron,  whom  they're 
going  to  put  ashore,"  said  Mr.  Frost. 
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The  landing  place  to  which  the  boat 
came  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  hotel.  They  could  not  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  persons  in  the  boat.  But 
they  saw  a  carriage  which  had  been  driving 
slowly  up  and  down,  come  to  a  stop  close 
by.  Two  servants  descended  fix>m  it,  and 
half  supported,  half  carried  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  the  boat,  into  the  vehicle. 
The  lady  followed,  and  they  drove  off.  The 
ship's  boat  then  was  pulled  back  again  to- 
wards the  squadron,  and  swiftly  diminished 
to  a  mere  speck  on  the  waters. 

The  carriage,  however,  passed  close  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  hotc],  and  Barletti 
gave  a  little  exclamation  as  he  recognised 
Paul  seated  on  the  box.  The  blinds  of  the 
carriage  were  down,  aad  it  was  impossible  to 
see  its  occupants ;  but  Barletti  had  no  doubt 
that  they  were  Sir  John  Gale  and  Veronica, 

"  Tiens  !"  said  Barletti.  "  I  know  those 
people  who  have  just  come  from  the  Furicux 
— Furibon — what  do  you  caU  it  ?'* 

Mr.  Frost  was  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  turn  you  out,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  have  an  appointment  with  some  of  our 
directors  at  half  past  ten.  It  is  a  quarter 
past  ten  now.     I  must  be  off." 

"Nay,"  replied  Barletti,  pulling  out  his 
own  watch.  "  You  are  fast,  I  think.  By  my 
watch  it  is  only  five  minutes  past  ton." 

"  Ah,  you're  wrong,  prince.  If  minutes 
were  as  precious  with  you  as  they  are  with 
me,  you  would  regulate  your  watch  better. 
You  reckon  your  time  as  rich  men  reckon 
their  money — in  large  sums :  and  know 
nothing  of  small  subdivisions.  But  mine 
is  a  working  watch,  a  busy  man's  watch, 
right  to  a  second.  And  I  set  il  last  night 
by  railway  time.  Will  you  go  first,  or  shall 
I  lead  the  way  ?" 

"  Che  diavolo!"  muttered  Barletti,  follow- 
ing the  lawyer  down-stairs.  "  It  didn't  strike 
me  at  first,  but  now  I  think  how  early  it  is, 
what  in  the  world  could  have  brought  him 
out  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  !" 

"Eh?"  said  Frost,  half  turning  round 
on  the  staircase. 

"Nothing.  I  was  only  wondering  why 
my  friends  chose  such  an  hx)ur  to  visit  the 
squadron." 

"  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  an  invalid." 

"  Yes :  he  is  ill  and  regularly  used  up. 
I  heard  from  his  physician  that  his  doom 
is  fixed.     He  can't  last  much  longer." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  returned  Frost,  indif- 
ferently. His  attention  was  more  occupied 
in  fin  ding,  the  hook  in  the  hall  marked 
twenty-seven,  on  which  to  hang  the  key  of 
his  room,  than  in  listening  to  Barletti. 


"  He  is  very  rich — one  of  your  Bnglish 
millionaires.  Perhaps  you  know  the  name 
— Baronet  Sir  John  Gale." 

"Gale!    Tallis  Gale .?^' 

"  Ah,  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  know  of  him :  and  nothing  to  his 
credit.  I'm  sorry  if  he's  your  friend ;  but 
in  England  he  b^irs  a  very  bad  character." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  special  love  for  him," 
answered  Barletti.  "  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
roue  and  a  vaurien." 

"  He  used  that  poor  wife  of  his,  infer- 
nally ill." 

"  Used  her  ill  ?  The  brute !  I  have 
suspected  it." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  a  matter  of  suspicion.  The 
story  is  well  knovm  enough.  Well,  I  must 
be  off-  I  may  not  see  you  again,  prince. 
But  I  suppose  our  little  affair  is  settled. 
Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.  You  really  start  to-morrow  ? 
Well,  bon  voyage !" 

Mr.  Frost  walked  away  briskly.  Barletti 
remained  in  the  doorway  of  the  hotel.  H^ 
stood  there  pondering  with  an  unlit  cigar  m 
his  hand ;  and  was  roused  from  a  reverie  by 
the  consciousness  that  some  one  was  behind 
him,  wanting  to  pass  out.  Ho  looked  round 
and  saw  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the 
English  navy. 

".Pardon  !"  said  the  officer,  raising  his 
cap  courteously.     Barletti  took  off  his  hat- 

The  officer  had  moved  away  a  few  paces, 
when  he  stopped,  came  back,  and  said  in 
French :  "  Excuse  me,  but  are  you  staying 
in  this  hotel  ?" 

"No.  I  came  here  merely  to  see  a 
friend." 

"  Then  you  don't  happen  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  one  of  that  name 
here?"  said  the  officer,  showing  a  card 
with  an  English  name  on  it.  "  The  porter 
is  very  surly,  or  very  stupid.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  him.  But  I  have  an  idea  that 
my  friend  must  be  here,  if  I  could  but  get 
at  him." 

Barletti  good-naturedly  went  into  the 
porter's  Httle  glass  den  and  began  to  speak 
in  voluble  Neapolitan  to  a  man  who  was 
doing  duty  there.  He  proved  to  be  the 
porter's  deputy;  that  chief  functionary 
being  absent  temporarily  from  his  post. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  waiting  a  fe^ 
minutes,"  said  Barletti,  returning  to  the 
doorway,  "  the  porter  wiU  be  back.  That 
fellow  knows  nothing;  understands  only 
two  words  of  French,  and  won't  confess  his 
ignorance.  I  have  rated  him  in  ^® 
strongest  vernacular." 

The  officer  made  his  acknowledgments, 
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offered  Borletti  a  Hght  for  his  cig&r,  and 
waii;ed  beside  him  for  the  porter's  return. 

"Yon  have  had  some  Mends  of  mine 
visiting  the  sqnadron  this  morning/'  said 
Barletti,  glancing  cnnonsly  at  the  square- 
jawed,  smooth^shaven  &tee  of  the  sailor, 
who  stood  there  with  a  certain  massiye 
impertiirbability. 

"  Indeed  ?     This  morning  ? ' ' 

"  Is  your  ship  the  Furienx  ?" 

*'  The  Furibond,  jes.  Do  yon  mean  that 
the  lady  and  eentleman  who  weore  aboard 
the  Fnribond^  monung,  are  Mends  of 
yonrs?" 

"  The  gentleman  is  old  and  feeble  P" 

*^  Yes ;  not  so  very  old,  perhaps,  bat  aw- 
fully shady  and  tued  np." 

''  The  lady  yonng  and  beautdfol  ?" 

*' Magnificently  handsome." 

"Yes,  yes.  Oh,  I  know  them  well.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  him  out  so  early." 

"  I  snppose  he  thoi^ht  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Besides,  it  is  cnstomary  with 
U8  to  manage  these  matters  so  that  th«y 
shall  be  over  before  tweive  o'clock." 

"Before  twelve.^  I  had  no  idea  that 
that  was  a  mle  in  your  navy.'' 

"Oh,  not  exclusively  m  ihe  navy," 
answered  ^e  officer,  smiling  a  little. 

"  How  ?     I  don't  understand." 

"  Afloat  or  ashore,  marriages  take  place 
with  U8  befiMpe  twelve  at  noon." 

'' Marriages  r 

The  amazement  in  Barletti's  £ax;e  was  so 
deep  and  genuine  that  the  officer  stared  in 
lustnm. 

"Did  you  not  know?"  he  said.  "I 
tbooght  you  told  me  that  the  bride  aoid 
bndegroom  were  friends  of  yours  ?" 

"  The— the— bride  and ?  Oh,  it  must 


be  a  mistake.  I  was  speaking  of  the  lady 
and  gentleman  who  were  rowed  ashore  sub 
that  landing  place,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  in  a  little  boat." 

"  To  be  sure !  I  was  steering.  I  am 
ashore  on  leave." 

"  He  is  an  Englishman — a  rich " 

"  Sir  John  Gale." 

"  Sir  John.  And  they  were,  you  say ? '  * 

"They  were  married  by  our  diaplain. 
The  old  boy — the  baronet,  I  mean — was 
not  strong  enough  to  take  the  journey  to 
Fbrence,  where  they  might  have  been 
nuuTied  before  the  British  minister.  So, 
as  he  knows  Captain  Burr,  he  got  him  to 
allow  the  ceremony  to  take  place  aboard 
the  Furibond.  The  young  lady  has  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  widowhood  before  her, 
it  seems  to  me." 

Burletd  had  felt  like  a  man  groping  in  a 


mist.  IN'ow,  the  last  words  of  the  English- 
man came  like  a  sudden  ray  cleariner  the 
dim  confiiidon.  They  sngg^d  a  fatli. 
way  for  his  conjectures  to  foUow :  whereas, 
before,  all  had  been  bknk  and  formless. 
His  first  and  most  imperative  impulse  was 
to  get  away  and  think  of  what  he  had 
heard,  alone.  He  touched  his  hat  hastily 
in  farewell  salutation  to  the  officer,  hailed 
an  empty  fiacre  that  wafi  passing,  and 
jumped  into  it. 

The  driver,  with  that  penury  of  articu- 
late  speech,  and  abundance  of  gesticulation 
whicdi  characterises  the  lower  Neapolitans, 
Sfiked  in  dumb  show  which  direction  he 
was  to  drive  in  ? 

"Anywhere,"  said  Barletti^  throwing 
himself  back  on  the  sea*.  "To — to — the 
Yilla  Beale.     Drive  on  till  I  stop  you !" 
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Leaving  Loch  Boisdale  to  its  melancholy 
stagnation,  the  little  yacht  Tern*  cruised 
northward  along  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and, 
anchoring  here  and  therq,  the  travellers 
hunted  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  through  the 
Highland  wilds.  If  the  reader  be  a  sports- 
man of  the  usual  breed — serious,  profes- 
sional, perfect  in  training,  a  dead  shot  at 
any  distance  short  of  a  hundred  yards,  and 
at  any  object,  from  a  snipe  to  a  buffalo — it 
is  with  no  respectful  feelings  that  ho  will 
hear  of  our  undisciplined  raids.  We  were 
three — the  Wanderer,  Hamish  Shaw,  and 
the  dog  Schneider,  so  chriBtened  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  after  seeing  Mr.  Jefferson's  Hip 
Van  Winkle  The  Wanderer  would  have 
been  a  terrible  fellow  in  the  field  if  he  had 
not  been  short-sighted,  and  in  the  habit  of 
losing  his  spectacles.  But  ho  was  at  least 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  could  contrive  to  hit 
a  large  object  if  he  did  not  aim  at  it  with 
any  particular  attempt  to  be  accurate. 
Hamish  Shaw  was  not  great  at  flying  game, 
but  was  mightily  successful  in  sneaking  up 
for  close  shots  at  unsuspecting  and  sitting 
conies,  and  his  eye  was  as  sharp  as  a  back- 
woodsman's at  picking  up  objects  at  a 
distance.  The  third  member  of  the  party, 
Schneider  the  dog,  was  of  the  gentler  sex, 
wayward,  wilful  for  the  lack  of  careful 
training  during  her  infancy,  apt  to  take  her 
own  way  in  hunting  matters,  until  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  decorum  by  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  switch.  Though  she  could 
not  point  or  set,  she  was  a  tolerable  retriever, 

*  6co  All  teb  Ybab  lioui^D,  lifew  Series,  toI.  ii., 
p.  5G9. 
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and  few  dogs  of  any  kind  could  noatch  her 
for  long  and  steady  labour  in  the  water. 

Now,  it  was  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  Wanderer,  on  roaming  again  north- 
ward, once  and  for  ever  to  prove  his  title  to 
the  hunter's  badge,  by  killing,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  old  Highland  for- 
mula, a  Red  Deer,  a  Sabnon,  an  Eagle,  a 
Seal,  and  a  wild  Swan.  The  red  deer,  he 
knew,  were  certainly  not  numerous  in  Uist ; 
but  the  system  of  stalking  them  places 
the  possibilities  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
hunter,  who  Kes  securely  hidden,  close  to 
one  of  the  paths  the  game  is  sure  to  take 
when  driven  by  boatmen  from  the  adjacent 
small  islands  where  they  feed.  Salmon 
were  plentifrd  in  the  brackish  lochs  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  rivers.  The  lesser  seals  swarmed  at 
all  times,  while  dunng  winter  even  the 
great  Arctic  monster  brooded  on  Hysker, 
and  played  splashingly  at  leapfrog  through 
the  Sound  of  Harris.  Here  and  there,  hover- 
ing over  the  inaccessible  peaks,  poised  the 
eagle,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  freedom,  while 
the  ravens  croaked  jealously  on  the  shadowy 
crags  below.  As  for  the  hoopers,  solitary 
specimens  had  been  known  to  alight  on  the 
lonely  lochans  even  during  the  sunny  season, 
and  in  winter  the  huge  mimitants  landed 
in  swarms — ^no  very  difficult  mark  for  the 
hunter's  bullet  or  "swan-post." 

But  the  Wanderer  was  not  proud ;  he  had 
an  eye  to  lesser  game,  and  being  inoculated 
with  the  least  bit  of  the  naturalist's  en- 
thusiasm, longed  greedily  for  additions  to 
his  museum.  Wlierefore  the  eider  duck, 
and  the  merganser,  and  the  little  gaUinule, 
and  all  the  various  tribes  of  sea-birds  and 
land-birds,  were  careftiUy  marked  for  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  specimens  culled  by  that 
steadfast  hand.  Then  there  was  the  cabin- 
table  to  be  catered  for;  and  rapturously 
was  it  noted,  therefore,  that  wild  ducks  and 
plovers,  and  moorfowl,  and  conies,  were 
numerous  in  all  the  islands,  and  that  the 
monster  wild  goose,  a  stiU  more  noble 
quarry,  was  breeding  in  seeming  security 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  greater  moorland 
lochs. 

These  were  the  weapons  :  a  Russian  rifle, 
antiquated,  time-worn,  good  alike  with 
bullet  and  small  shot;  a  double  -  barrel 
breech-loader,  good  for  stopping  smaller 
game  on  the  hillsides ;  and  a  long  shoulder 
duck  gun.  Big  Benjamin  by  name,  good  for 
any  or  everything  at  a  hundred  yards,  and 
certain,  if  loaded  with  the  due  amount  of 
shot  and  powder,  to  stretch  low  the  un- 
wary footer  with  its  sharp  recoil.     Then 


there  was  the  rod,  a  slight  thing,  but 
clever  and  pliant,  besides  being  very  port- 
able; and  then  there  were  the  six  or 
seven  kinds  of  flies — ^the  dark  wild-drake's 
wing,  with  white  tip,  being  found  the 
finest  for  trout  in  all  those  waters.  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  the  telescope,  taken 
in  preference  to  a  binocular  field-glass,  as 
being  at  once  more  powerfdl  and  more 
sportsman-Hke ;  but  voted  a  bore  in  the 
sequel,  always  getting  lost  if  carried  in  the 
hands,  and,  slung  over  the  shoulders  by  a 
strap,  constantly  dangling  forward  in  the 
way  of  the  gun  when  the  shooter  stooped, 
or  suddenly  loosening  at  the  critical  moment 
before  firing,  to  scare  thepnrposed  victim 
away  with  a  savage  rattle ! 

Floating  hither  and  thither,  a  light  air 
guiding  the  punt  surely  though  slowly 
towards  the  victims,  we  soon  accumulated 
specimens  of  the  two  species  of  gool-ducks, 
the  male  and  female  eider,  the  black  guille- 
mot, the  herring  hawk,  the  black  scart  and 
green  shag,  and  the  calloo.  All  and  each 
of  these  birds  we  roasted  and  tasted  after 
the  skinning,  having  determined  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  every  morsel  that  fell  to  rod  or 
gun;  the  only  eatable  birds  among  them 
were  the  eiders,  and  to  devour  them  with  a 
relish  would  require  an  appetite.  As  for  the 
scart,  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us  from  that  taste  again !  The  rakings 
of  the  ship's  greasiest  pantry,  the  scrap- 
ings of  the  cook's  foulest  cullender,  mingled 
with  meat  from  the  shambles  and  stin£ng 
fish  from  the  sea,  could  not  surpass  that 
savour  !  Yet  the  fishermen  praise  it  hugely, 
and  devour  it  with  greed.  At  St.  Kilda, 
where  the  chief  diet  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
sists of  sea-fowl,  and  elsewhere  over  all  the 
islands,  the  birds  are  prized  as  food  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  fishy  and  oily  taste. 

Of  all  common  birds  that  fly,  commend 
us  to  the  curlew ;  for  we  are  by  no  means 
of  that  tribe  of  sportsmen  who  fike  an  easy 
prey,  and  in  our  eyes  the  more  difficult  the 
chase  the  more  glorious  the  sport.  The 
curlew  has  two  noble  qualities.  Kept  till 
the  right  minute,  cooked  to  a  turn,  delicately 
basted,  and  served  with  sweet  sauce,  it 
equals  any  bird  that  flies,  is  more  delicate 
than  the  grouse,  richer  than  the  partridge, 
and  plumper  than  the  snipe.  Then,  still 
better,  it  is  without  any  exception  what- 
ever, the  most  difficult  of  all  English  birds 
to  catch  unawares,  or  to  entice  by  any  device 
within  shooting  distance.  It  Imows  better 
than  yourself  how  far  your  gun  can  carry ;  and 
with  how  mocking  and  shrill  a  pipe  it  rises 
and  wheels  away,  just  as  you  flatter  yourself 
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yon  are  inthin  gnnsliot !  Poor  will  be  yonr 
chance  at  the  wild  duck  on  the  shore,  if  the 
whanp  be  near ;  for  his  sharp  eye  will  spy 
you  ont,  as  yon  crawl  forward  face  down- 
ward, and  at  his  shrill  warning,  ''whirr" 
will  sonnd  the  wings  of  the  quacking  flock, 
as  they  rise  far  over  your  head,  and  you 
rise  shaking  off  the  dirt  and  cursing  the 
tell-tale.  When  a  band  of  curlews  alight, 
he  sure  that  not  one  ayenue  of  approach 
is  unguarded;  look  with  a  telescope,  and 
mark  the  oui-lying  guards— -one  high  up  on 
a  rock,  another  peering  round  the  comer  of 
a  cliff,  a  third  far  up  on  the  land,  and  a  last 
straggler  perhaps  passing  oyer  your  own 
head  with  a  whistle  to  his  brethren.  In  all 
our  sporting  experience  we  haye  known  only 
one  of  these  birds  to  haye  been  shot  sitting; 
and  this  one  was  slain  on  a  hiUside  by 
Hamish  Shaw,  who  held  his  gun  between 
his  teeth  and  crawled  through  the  heather, 
on  his  stomach,  like  a  snake. 

The  Wanderer  and  Hamish  Shaw  slew 
many  a  whaup  in  the  i^ords  at  Boisdale. 
Nowhere  in  the  Highlands  were  these  birds 
80  plentifol ;  they  gathered  in  great  flocks, 
Hterally  darkening  the  sky;  but  nowhere, 
also,  were  they  shyer  and  wilder.  The 
most  successful  plan  was  to  row  the  punt 
slowly  to  the  spot  where  the  birds  thronged 
the  rocks,  with  their  heads  and  bodies  all 
tnmed  one  way;  and,  when  they  arose 
screaming,  to  run  the  chance  of  picking  off 
solitary  indiyiduals  at  long  distances.  It 
was  foxuid  that  the  curlew  always  felt  him- 
self perfectly  safe,  flying  at  one  hundred 
yards;  and,  with  careM  shooting  and 
proper  loading,  Big  Benjamin  could  do 
wonders  at  that  distance  at  any  tolerably- 
sized  bird  on  the  wing. 

But  what  says  the  reader  to  the  wild 
goose?  A  more  noticeable  fellow  surely, 
and  worthy  of  the  sportsman's  gun.  Eyen 
far  south  in  England,  in  seyere  weather,  you 
haye  been  stutled  by  the  loud  ''quack, 
quack,  quack,"  aboye  your  head,  and,  look- 
ing upward,  you  haye  seen,  far  up  in  the  air, 
the  flock  flying  swiftly  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  going  God  knows  whither,  with 
out-stretched  necks  in  noble  flight.  The 
tame  goose,  the  fat,  waddling,  splay-footed 
gosling,  is  an  eyesore,  a  monstrosity  fit 
only  for  the  honours  of  onion-stuffing  and 
apple-sauce  at  the  Christmas  season;  but 
ms  wild  kinsman  is  Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 

We  had  been  storm- staid  for  a  week  in 
Loch  Skifort,  a  lonely  sea-§6rd  about 
midway  between  Loch  Boisdale  and  Loch 
Maddy,  affording  a  snug  anchorage  in  one 
of  its  numerous  bays — ^MacGormack's  Bay 


byname.  So  wild  were  the  squalls,  for 
days,  that  we  could  not  safely  get  on  shore 
with  the  punt,  although  we  were  anchored 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  j&om  land. 
Now,  by  sheer  blockheadedness,  haying 
calculated  on  reaching  Loch  Maddy  and  its 
shops  at  least  a  fortnight  before,  we  had  run 
short  of  nearly  eyerything^ — ^bread,  biscuits, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  drmk  of  all  kinds ;  and  but 
for  a  supply  of  eggs  and  milk,  brought  off 
at  considerable  peril  from  a  lonely  hut  a 
mile  away,  we  should  haye  been  in  sore 
distress  indeed.  At  last,  the  Wanderer  and 
Hamish  Shaw  went  off  for  a  forage  with 
guns  and  dog,  determined,  if  all  else  failed, 
and  they  could  not  purchase  supplieis,  to 
do  justifiable  murder  on  a  helpless  sheep. 
Though  the  wind  was  still  high,  they  sailed 
up  Loch  Skifort  with  the  punt  and  lugsail, 
and  haying  reached  the  head  of  the  loch, 
and  drawn  the  boat  up  high  and  dry,  they 
set  off  on  foot  with  Big  Benjamin  and  the 
double-barrel. 

About  fiye  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
communicating  with  Loch  Skifort  by  a 
deep  artificial  trench,  nearly  passable  by  a 
boat  at  high  tide,  lies  another  smaller  loch 
of  brackish  water,  which  in  its  turn  com- 
municates through  reedy  shallows  with 
Loch  Bee — a  great  lake  reaching  almost 
to  the  western  ocean.  Dean  Monro,  who 
yisited  the  place  long  ago,  speaks  of  Loch 
Bee  as  famous  for  its  red  mullet — "  ane  fish 
the  size  and  shape  of  ane  salmont ;"  and  it 
still  abounds  in  both  fresh- water  and  ocean 

fishes: 

For  to  this  lake,  hj  night  and  day. 
The  great  Sea-watOT  &da  its  way, 
llirough  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills, 
And  drinlcs  up  all  the  pretty  rills, 
And  riTers  large  and  strong.* 

The  loch  was  only  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
so  the  sportsmen  determined  to  separate, 
each  taking  one  of  the  banks :  Hamish 
Shaw  shouldering  Big  Benjamin  (which 
was  heayily  charged  with  the  largest  drop 
shot)  and  the  Wanderer  the  double-barrel. 
The  shores  of  the  loch  were  boggy  and 
coyered  with  deep  herbage,  with  great 
holes  here  and  there  as  pitmlls  to  the  un- 
wary pedestrian.  The  Wanderer  stumbled 
along  for  about  a  mile  without  seeing  so 
much  as  the  glint  of  a  passing  wing.  At 
last,  he  perceiyed  a  small  and  desolate 
island,  oyer  which  two  black-backed  gnlls 
hoyered,  screaming  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.  From  a  comer  of  this  island 
rose  a  duck,  and  sped  swiftly,  out  of 
gunshot,    down  the    water.      The   Wan- 

•  Wordsworth's  Highland  Boy. 
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derer  waded,  sure  that  it  must  wheel; 
wheel  it  did,  after  flying  five  hundred  yards, 
and  passed  back  close  over  his  head.  Down 
it  came,  plmnp  as  a  stone.  Alas  1  only  a 
gool  duck,  with  its  buff  breast  and  saw- 
toothed  bill;  and  a  mother  too,  for  out 
from  the  weedy  point  of  the  island,  diving 
in  nnconcem,  paddled  her  five  young, 
earning  their  own  living  already,  though 
they  were  only  wingless  Httle  lumps  of 
down.  The  Wanderer  bagged  his  bird  dis- 
appointedly, for  he  had  made  sure  of  a 
maUard. 

A  shout  from  Hamish  Shaw !  He  was 
pointing  backward  up  the  looh,  and  shout- 
ing out  a  sentence,  of  which  only  one  word 
— "  geese ! ' ' — was  audible.  The  Wanderer 
crept  stealthily  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
espied  a  number  of  large  birds  s^kted  on 
the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
telescope  soon  proving  the  blissfiil  truth 
that  these  were  indeed  geese,  it  was  hur- 
riedly  arranged  in  pantomimfi  that  Hamiah 
should  creep  back  and  press  the  birds 
gently  forward,  without  approaching  so 
close  as  to  compel  them  to  rise :  while  the 
Wanderer,  with  his  dog,  crouched  behind  a 
rode  on  the  water's  edge,  ready  to  slaughter 
the  unwary  ones  as  they  swam  past. 

It  was  one  of  those  periods  of  awfol 
suspense  known  only  to  the  man  who  shoots 
-*4he  knees  soaking  in  muddy  weeds,  the 
p«*spiration  roUing  down  the  cheeks;  an 
unaccountable  and  fiercely  resisted  desire  to 
sneeze  suddenly  taking  possession  of  the 
nose;  one  eye,  in  an  agony,  glaring  command 
on  the  dog,  the  other  peering  at  the  approach- 
ing game.  And  now,  horror  of  horrors  !  it 
is  beginning  to  drizsla  The  spectacles  get 
misted  overevery  minute,  and  they  are  wiped 
with  a  hand  that  trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
Suppose  the  rain  should  spoil  the  percussion 
cap,  and  the  piece,  at  the  last  moment, 
refuse  to  go  oflT?  There  thoy  are,  Httle 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  :  a  mighty 
gander,  grey-headed  and  jaunty,  leading 
the  way,  a  female  a  few  yards  behind,  then 
another  gander  and  his  wife,  lastly,  four 
fat  young  geese,  nearly  as  big  as  their 
parents,  but  duller  in  their  attire  and  far 
less  curious  in  their  scrutiny  of  surrounding 
objects.  Hush  !  the  first  gander  is  abreast 
of  us.  We  have  to  hold  down  the  dog  by 
main  force.  We  do  not  fire,  for  our  hearts 
are  set  on  the  young  brood;  they  will  be 
tender,  and  papa  will  be  tough.  Perdition ! 
Schneider,  driven  to  frenzy,  and  vainly 
trying  to  escape,  utters  a  low  and  hideous 
whine ;  the  old  ganders  and  geese  start  in 
horror ;  they  flutter,  i^lash,  rise ;  and  there 


is  barely  time  to  take  rapid  aim  at  one  young 
goose,  just  dragging  itself  into  the  air,  when 
Schneider  plunges  into  the  water,  and  the 
whole  portly  covey  are  put  to  rout^ 

As  the  smoke  of  the  gun  cleairs  away, 
one  goose  lies  splashing  on  the  sur&oe, 
grievously  wounded;  him  Schneider  ap- 
proaches to  secure,  but  appalled  by  a  hiss, 
a  beat  of  the  wings,  a  sudden  sign  of  Row- 
ing fight,  turns  off  and  would  retreat  igno- 
miniously  to  shore.  Dire  is  the  langua^ 
which  the  Wanderer  hurls  at  her  head, 
bitter  are  the  reproaches,  bitter  the  taunt- 
ing reminiscences  of  other  mishaps  by  flood 
and  field ;  till  at  last,  goaded  by  mingled 
shame  and  wrath,  Schneider  turns,  showing 
her  teeth,  despatches  the  foe  with  cme  fell 
snap,  and  begins  trailing  him  to  shore. 
Meanwhile,  the  Wanderer  hears  a  loud 
report  in  the  distance,  unmistakably  the 
voice  of  Benjamin,  adding  to  the  list  of 
slain. 

Flushed  with  triumph  (for  at  least  one 
meal  was  secure)  the  Wanderer  slung  the 
spoil  over  his  shoulder,  patted  the  dog  in 
forgiveness  of  all  sins,  and  made  his  way 
over  to  the  other  side  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Arrived  there,  he  looked  everywhere  for 
Hamish,  but  saw  no  sign  of  that  doughiy 
Celt.  At  last  his  eye  fell  on  something 
white  lying  among  the  heather ;  and  lo !  on 
aged  gander,  blood-stained,  dead  as  a  stone. 
Then,  emerging  from  the  deep  herbage, 
rose  the  head  of  Shaw ;  a  ghastly  sight ; 
his  face  all  cut  and  covered  with  blood. 
An  old  story!  Held  in  hands  not  well 
used  to  his  ways.  Big  Benjamin  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and,  uttering  his 
diabolical  roar,  l)eldxing  forward  and  kick- 
ing backward,  had  slain  a  gander  and 
nearly  murdered  a  man,  at  the  same  time. 

A  Httle  water  cleared  away  the  signs  of 
battle,  but  Hamish  still  rubbed  his  cheek 
and  shoulder,  vowing  never  to  have  any 
more  dealings  with  such  a  gun  as  long  as 
he  Hved.  After  a  rest  aaid  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  flask,  tracks  were  made  homeward, 
and,  just  as  the  gloaming  was  begiuning, 
the  fruit  of  the  fi»«ge  was  triumphantly 
handed  over  to  the  cook  on  board  the 
yacht. 

Blessings  do  not  come  singly.  By  the 
side  of  the  yacht,  and  nearly  as  big  as  her- 
self, was  a  boat  from  shore,  offering  for  sale 
new  potatoes,  fresh  milk,  and  eggs.  On 
board  were  a  sheph^d  and  his  wife,  who, 
Hving  in  an  obscure  bay  of  the  loch,  had 
only  just  heard  of  the  yacht's  arrival.  The 
man  was  a  little  red-headed  fellow,  wiry 
and  lissome ;  his  wife  might  have  paased  for 
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a  Spanish  gipsy,  with  her  straight  and 
statelj  bodj)  her  dark  fine  features  and 
glittering  hiack  ejGB,  and  the  colonred 
handkerchief  finely  setting  ofi*a  complexion 
of  tawny  olire.  Kindly  and  conrteonsly, 
hearing  that  a  "  lady"  was  on  board  (there 
was  a  htdj,  reader !),  they  had  brought,  as  a 
present  for  her,  two  beautifiil  birds — a  young 
male  kestrel  and  a  young  hooting  owl,  which 
fitnn  that  day  became  members  of  the 
already  too  numerous  household  on  board 
the  Tern.  The  kestrel  lives  yet,  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  '*  Joseph :"  a  nautical  bird, 
tame  as  possible,  and  never  tired  of  swing- 
ing on  a  perch  on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  But 
the  owl,  christened  "  The  Chancellor,"  on 
account  of  his  wig,  disappeared  one  day 
overboard. 

The  shepherd  was  a  mountaineer,  and 
knew  much  of  the  ways  and  haunts  of  birds. 
He  knew  of  only  one  pair  of  eagles  in  that 
neighbonrhood,  and  from  his  vague  descrip- 
tion, translated  to  us  by  Hamish  Shaw,  we 
could  not  make  out  to  what  precise  species 
of  eagle  lie  referred.  He  had  harried  the 
nest  that  spring,  but  the  young  had  died  in 
his  hands,  and  he  was  a&aid  the  old  birds 
would  forsake  the  mountain.  In  answer  to 
our  questions  about  sport,  he  said  that  the 
small  lochans  close  by  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  birds,  but  if  we  wished  a  genuine  day 
of  wild-fowl  hunting,  we  must  go  to  Loch 
Phlc^bech,  two  miles  in  the  interior,  where 
the  geese  were  legion  He  recommended 
us  to  get  the  punt  carried  across  the  hills — 
a  feat  which  might  speedily  be  achieved 
by  the  vigorous  work  of  four  strong  men. 

As  it  was  still  too  windy  next  morning 
to  think  of  lifting  anchor  and  urging  the 
yacht  further  on  her  journey  up  the  open 
coast,  the  punt  was  taken  to  shore  at  an 
early  hour  by  Hamish  and  the  Wanderer ; 
and  an  aged  shepherd  and  his  son,  living  in 
a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Qord,  were 
soon  persuaded  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
overland.  It  was  warm  work.  The  hills 
were  steep  and  full  of  great  holes  between 
the  heather,  and  all  were  sodden  with  rain 
which  had  fidlen  during  the  night.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  intervened,  between 
the  sea  and  Loch  Phlogibech,  no  fewer 
than  four  smaller  lochs,  over  which  the 
punt  was  rowed  successively :  thus  reduc- 
ing the  land  journey  from  two  miles  to 
little  more  than  half  a  mile.  And  lovely 
indeed  were  these  httle  lochans  of  the 
hills,  nestling  among  the  hoUows,  their 
water  of  an  exquisite  limpid  brown,  and 
the  water-lilies  floating  thereon  so  thickly 
that  the  path-  of  the  boat  seemed  strewn 


with  flowers.  Small  trout  leaped  at  inter- 
vals, leaving  a  ring  of  light  that  widened 
and  died.  From  one  little  pool,  no  larger 
than  a  gentleman's  average  drawing-room, 
and  apparelled  in  a  many-coloured  glory  no 
upholsterer  could  equal,  we  startled  a  pair 
of  beautiful  black-throats;  but  the  guns 
were  empty,  and  ihe  prize  escaped.  There 
were  ducks  also,  and  flappers  numberless ; 
stately  herons,  too,  rising  at  our  approach 
with  a  clumsy  flap  of  the  great  black  wings, 
and  tumbling  over  and  over  in  the  air,  when 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  in  awkward  and 
unwieldy  play. 

What  is  stiller  than  a  heron  on  a  pro- 
montory ?  Motionless  he  stands,  arching  his 
neck,  and  eyeing  the  water  with  a  steadfast 
gaze.  Hours  pass :  he  has  not  stirred  a 
feather ;  fish  are  scarce ;  but  sooner  or  later, 
an  eel  will  slip  glittering  past  that  very 
spot,  and  be  secured  by  one  thrust  of  the 
mighty  bill.  He  will  wait  on,  trusting  to 
Providence,  hungry  though  he  is.  Not 
until  he  espies  your  approach,  does  he 
change  his  attitude.  Watchful,  and  yet 
still,  he  now  stands  sidelong,  stretching. out 
his  long  neck  with  a  serpentine  motion, 
till,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer, 
he  rises  into  the  air. 

At  last,  all  panting,  we  launched  the  punt 
on  Phlogibech ;  and  delicious  indeed,  at  that 
moment,  would  have  been  a  drop  of  distilled 
waters ;  but  the  last  whisky  bottle  had  been 
empty  for  days,  and  was  not  to  be  replen- 
ished in  those  regions.  Having  despatched 
the  Highlanders  homeward,  with  a  promise 
from  them  to  aid  in  the  transport  of  the 
boat  on  the  return  journey  next  day,  the 
Wanderer  and  his  henchman  loaded  the 
guns  and  set  ofl*  in  search  of  more  sport  to 
be  duly  recorded. 


THE  TBOTHPLiaHT. 

Cbikboit  red  behmd  the  hill. 
Pay  WB8  sinkinff  slowly, 
Huahedly  the  wild  birda  sang 
Notes  of  melanchol  J. 
Homeward  from  a  bootless  quest. 
Went  the  wild  bee  humming ; 
Earth  was  weary,  day  was  (K>ne, 
And  the  night  was  coming. 

Sadly  thro'  the  greenwood  way 

Walked  a  yoath  and  maiden, 

Looking  in  each  othei^s  eyes. 

Pond  and  sonrow  laden. 

"  Budolf,  now  thy  country  calls 

And  our  lives  are  parted  : 

Be  thou  braye— but  keep  thy  troth. 

And  be  constant  hearted." 

Of  the  j^leaming  golden  hair. 
One  bright  lock  she  sunders ; 
Day  is  dying,  far  away 
Sound  the  battle  thunden. 
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*'  Fare  thee  well,  mine  owm  true  lore ; 
Where  our  flag  it  ^7^g$ 
I  shall  bear  thy  lock  ofhair, 
Faithful  unto  djinff." 

Far  away  the  thunder  sounds  i 
Swiftly  speeds  the  loTer, 
Wild  ana  loud  the  days  go  by 
Till  the  strife  is  over. 
Bed  and  bloody  gleams  the  sun 
Over  dead  and  dyine, 
Sick  to  death  upon  the  field 
See  the  lover  lying ! 

To  a  comrade  dear,  he  cries, 
'*  Truest  friend  and  nearest, 
Bear  this  lock  of  bloody  hair 
To  her  myheart  holds  dearest. 
Bertha  !  We  shall  meet  again 
Where  the  true  part  never, 
Bertha  !'*  then  his  eyes  grew  dark, 
And  were  closed  for  ever. 

Home  to  Bertha  hied  the  friend. 
Found  her  wild  with  weeping ; 
"  Bertha,  was  his  latest  word 
Bre  he  sank  to  sleeping." 
"  I  shall  follow  him  full  soon, 
Whom  1  loved  so  blindly ;" 
Then  she  met  his  comrade's  eyes, 
And  she  thought  them  kbdly. 

"  Comfort !  comfort !  do  not  die ! 
Thou  art  fair  and  youthful  I" 
Once  again  she  met  his  eyes. 
And  she  thought  them  truthful. 
Smiling  slily  stood  at  hand. 
Love,  the  flaxen  headed ; 
When,  for  her  dear  Rudolf's  sake, 
She  his  comrade  wedded ! 


THE  GLENGILLODRAM  CATTLE 

SHOW. 


It  is  not  the  great  annual  gathering  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
nor  that  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  that  I  intend  to  de- 
scribe. My  task  shall  be  the  humbler  one 
of  introducing  the  reader  to  the  yearly 
doings  of  a  parish  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  when  its 
members  are  met  to  exhibit  their  stock. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  my  parish 
society  is  an  unimportant  institution,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  or  in  relation  to  its  place 
in  the  framework  of  British  "interests." 
For  if  we  single  out  the  three  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  in  the  region 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  we  shall  find 
that  the  great  metropolis  of  England  draws 
from  thence  a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  finest  fat  beeves  that  are  week 
by  week  sold  at  Islington.  And  it  is  at 
the  parish  cattle  show  that  those  very 
beeves,  which  will  by-and-bye  come  up  to 
London  at  Christmas  in  scores  and  hun- 
dreds, with  glossy  sides  shaking  with  fat, 
are  first  drawn  out  and  pitted  against  each 
other  for  the  honours  of  the  prize  Hst. 


Here,  then,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  the  i 
young  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers  are  bdng 
driven  from  all  quarters  of  the  Glen,  in 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  eight, 
with  here  and  there  a  refractory  ammal 
tugged  and  pushed  along  with  a  rope  halter 
over  its  head.     And  the  bulls  have  the 
distinction  of  wearing  each  a  ring  in  his 
nose,  and  of  having  each  a  special  attendant 
to  himself.     They  converge  towards  a  large 
open  field  of  stunted  grass,  with  heather 
and  broom  about  its  margin.     In  the  lower 
part  are  sundry  wooden  and  canvas  booths, 
the  occupants  of  which  profess  to  supply 
'*  refreshment  for  man    and  beast,"   and 
about  these  we  find  a  miscellaneous  ga- 
thering of  horses,  sheep-dogs,  and  vehicles 
of  various  descriptions. 

The  cattle  have  passed  on  a  little  far- 
ther, and  my  Mend  drags  me  forward  to 
see  them ;  for,  he  adds,  "  The  judging  has 
begun."     We  go  on  toward  the  upper  part 
of  the  field,  which  is  a   scene  of  rather 
uncomfortable  liveliness  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  animals  congregated    there — 
about  two  hundred,  I  am  told;    and,  as 
every  farmer  endeavours  to  keep  his  own 
small  group  separate  from  all  the  others, 
the  amount  of  shouting,   bellowing,  and 
spasmodic  running  hither  and  thither  of 
men  and  cattle  is  immense.     They  have 
just  driven  about  a  dozen  animals  into  a 
sort  of  double  pen.     These  I  learn  are  the 
"  two-year-old  heifers,"  which  are  about  to 
come  under  the  judges'  inspection.     The 
space  inside  the  ring  is  appropriated  to  the 
cattle  whose  merits  are  under  adjadication, 
the  judges,  and  a  few  other  official,  or  pri- 
vileged, persons.     Hanging  on  by,  and  out- 
side of,  the  fence  are  a  good  many  scores 
of  spectators,   all  deeply  interested,    evi- 
dently, in  the  awards  of  the  judges.    These 
same  judges  are  three  shrewd-looking  men, 
farmers  or  cattle-dealers,  but  not  men  of 
the  parish,  lest  their  decisions  should  be 
partial.     Along  with    them  are  a  rustic 
clerk,  to  record  their  **  findings,"  and  two 
or  three  men  with  sticks,  punching  about 
the  cattle  for  the  convenience  of  the  judges. 
And  inside   the  fence,    too,   coming  and 
going,  are  various  gentlemen  of  considera- 
tion  in  the  place,  one  or  two  of  them  dressed 
in  the  Highland  garb.     The  judges  seem 
to   do  their  work  conscientiously.     First, 
they  give  a  brief  glance  at  the  lot  in  ge- 
neral ;  then  they  pick  out  and  put  to  one 
side  a  number  of  the  best ;  next,  they  com- 
pare the  "points"   of  these,   turn  them 
round  and  round  for  careful  scrutiny,  and 
anon  draw  aside  to  consult  together. 
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At  last  the  order  of  prizes  is  called  out, 
and  jotted  down  by  the  clerk ;  the  gate  is 
opened,  and  the  two-year-old  heifers  are 
driven  ont,  to  be  sncceeded  in.  the  pen  by 
the  "  one-year-old  heifers,"  gathered  from. 
different  parts  of  the  field  with  no  little 
noise  and  scampering.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  "  two-year-old  stots,'*  the  "  one-year-old 
stots,"  and  various  other  classes.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  judges  do  their  work  with 
thorough  knowle^e  and  impartiality,  as 
iQdeed  the  dozens  of  amateur  judges  around 
me  seem  ready  to  admit,  though  I  am  too 
great  a  novice  to  be  able  to  discern  with 
any  approach  to  exactitude  the  grounds  of 
their  various  awards.  I  do  not  know  that 
in  this  I  am  entirely  singular  either:  for 
here  when  a  new  lot  is  driven  into  the  pen, 
I  overhear  one  of  the  kilted  gentlemen — ^the 
greatest  laird  in  the  parish,  who  smokes  a 
clay  cutty,  chats  familiarly  with  his  tenants, 
and  seems  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
is  going  on — directing  the  very  favourable 
attention  of  the  judges  to  a  showy-looking, 
speckled  cow  as  an  animal  of  extraordinary 
merit.  Tbese  hard  -  headed  gentlemen 
simply  smile  an  unbelieving  smile ;  and  I 
watch  how  they  will  deal  with  this  par- 
ticolar  animal,  which  seems  to  me  also  a 
beast  of  unconmion  merit,  judging  by  her 
giraffe-like  height,  and  the  beautiful  speck- 
ling all  over  her  body.  Alas,  for  amateur 
opinion,  they  are  not  even  at  the  trouble 
to  turn  her  aside  for  a  moment's  inspec- 
tion ;  and  though  the  stentorian  attendant 
calls  out  six  or  seven  prizes  to  cows,  the 
speckled  cow  is  not  admitted  to  even  the 
lowest  place  in  the  list ! 

After  all  the  "  general  classes"  have  been 
gone  over  there  comes  a  special  competi- 
tion. There  are  a  couple  of  silver  "  chal- 
lenge cups"  to  be  competed  for;  one  for 
the  "  best  male,"  the  other  for  the  "  best 
female  breeding  animal  on  the  ground." 
And  here  both  the  interest  and  excitement 
awakened  by  the  day's  proceedings  culmi- 
nate. The  man  who  would  make  the 
challenge  cup  his  own  must  take  it  three 
years  running  against  all  competitors ;  and 
tke  difficult  nature  of  this  feat  finds  illus- 
tration in  the  fact  that  nobody  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it.  On  the 
present  occasion,  I  can  perceive,  the  com- 
petition runs  some  risk  of  tending  to  a  war 
ot  races.  For  the  male  cup  a  selection  of 
hulls,  old  and  young,  pawing  the  earth  and 
hreathing  forth  thi^tenings  and^slaughter 
against  each  other,  are  brought  into  the 
nng ;  and,  after  much  consultation,  a  young 
bnt,  as  one  can  understand,  very  hand- 


some short-homed  bull  is  declared  entitled 
to  the  high  award ;  whereupon  sundry  of 
the  amateur  judges  around  me  mutter  very 
audible  doubts  about  the  equify  of  the  de- 
cision. The  region  in  which  we  are  is  rather 
famous  for  the  production  of  that  variety  of 
the  bovine  race  known  aa  "black  polled," 
which,  when  fully  "  finished,"  stand  at  the 
veiytop  of  the  London  butchers'  price-lists 
under  the  title  of  "prime  Scots."  And 
the  idea  that  any  other  than  a  black-polled 
animal  should  carry  off  one  of  the  chief 
honours  of  the  day  does  not  command  the 
popular  sympathy.  However  the  equili- 
brium of  feeling  is  pretty  well  restored 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  cup  for  females 
has  been  carried  off  easily  from  a  large  lot  of 
competitors  of  divers  breeds  by  a  polled  cow 
of  "unconmion  sweetness,"  as  my  Mend 
assures  me. 

The  "  labours  of  the  field"  fairly  over, 
and  certain  adjustments  about  payment  of 
prize-money  made,  the  next  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings  is  the  dinner,  which 
takes  place  in  the  largest  of  the  canvas 
booths  already  spoken  of,  the  inn,  near  by, 
not  affording  accommodation  for  a  com- 
pany of  sixty  to  seventy,  such  as  is  now 
assembled.  The  kilted  laird  is  chairman ; 
his  vice,  or  "  croupier"  is  a  very  hale-look- 
ing man  of  Herculean  build,  not  under 
seventy  years  of  age ;  and  who  from  the 
designation  I  hear  applied  to  him  on  all 
hands  of  the  "  el'er,"  I  understand  to  be 
a  representative  within  the  parish  of  the 
lay  element  in  the  presbyterian  kirk. 

On  the  chairman's  right  sits  the  parson 
of  the  parish ;  a  comfortable,  sedate-looking 
man,  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  bald  head, 
who  has  not  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignitj 
to  enter  the  Hsts  with  his  parishioners,  and 
has  honourably  gained  two  or  three  prizes 
at  the  show.  To  the  left  of  the  chaimiian 
are  the  judges ;  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany take  their  places  without  any  regard 
to  precedence.  The  toast  list,  as  one  dis- 
covers by-and-bye,  is  a  paper  of  portentous 
length,  enumerating  weU  nigh  thirty 
separate  "sentiments"  from  "The  Queen" 
downward;  but  luckily  the  speeches  are 
brief;  for  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  Glen- 
gillodram  Agricultural  Society  get  on  their 
legs  their  otherwise  copious  power  of  talk 
seems  notably  to  desert  them.  The  one 
really  set  or  effective  speech  is  when,  in 
reply  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Clergy  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bluebell,"  the  Rev.  Dn.  Bluebell 
proceeds  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his 
appearance  there  and  then,  amongst  his 
parishioners;  and  how  it  becomes  a  true 
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pastor  to  be  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  his  flock,  to  illnstrate 
and  make  clear  the  truth  that  thej,  the 
natnral,  and  he  and  his  order,  the  spiritual, 
hnsbandmen,  are  united  by  a  common 
nature,  common  sympathies,  and  common 
wants,  and  thus  are  bound  to  seek  each 
other's  welfare  in  every  possible  way.  The 
elder,  as  his  present  office  demands  of  hJTn 
to  do,  cries  "Hear,  hear,"  and  the  company 
cry  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  applaud  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bluebell  loudly.  When  the  chairman 
toastfl  "  The  Judges,"  they  applaud  again : 
when  he  toasts  "The  Sucoessfhl  Compe- 
titors '*  they  also  applaud ;  and  when  he 
toasts  "The  Unsuccessful  Competitors"  they 
applaud,  if  possible,  yet  more  lustily.  And 
it  is  observable  that  at  every  succeeding 
pause  between  the  toasts,  the  general  hum 
of  conversation  is  getting  louder  and 
louder,  and  more  and  more  animated. 

Then  the  silver  challenge  cups  are 
brought  in,  and  with  due  ceremony  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman  to  the  winners, 
who  turn  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  elder, 
and  a  remarkably  jolly-looking  farmer  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Glen,  with  a  big  red 
nose,  and  clad  in  a  suit  of  "  hodden  grey." 
The  chairman  is  now  evidently  getting 
tired  of  speech^makiug ;  and  he  begs  to  in- 
form the  company  that  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bluebell  has  given  a  toast  he  will  call  on 
the  croupier  for  a  song.  The  parson  rises, 
and  after  a  somewhat  prosy  and  meaning- 
less exordium,  as  it  seems  to  me,  proceeds 
to  propose  a^  his  toast  *'  The  Strangers 
Present."  And,  adds  the  Rev.  Doctor,  to 
my  unspeakable  amazement  and  horror, "  let 
me  join  with  the  toast  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  personal  acquaintance — a  representative 
of  the  small  ware  and  pearl  button  de- 
partment of  trade,  I  understand — ^Mr. 
Simon  Jellycod,  your  health,  sir."  All 
eyes  are  directed  towards  me,  some  dozens 
of  broad  good-natured  countenances  grin  at 
me,  as  many  shaggy  heads  nod  over  me;  and 
it  is  a  positive  relief  when  one  burly  fellow, 
rather  more  than  half  seas  over,  fraternally 
seizes  my  hand  with  a  hiccuped  "  Gi'es 
your  neive,  min,"  as  they  madly  "  hip-hip- 
hurrah,"  all  round.  How  I  manage  to  get 
to  my  feet,  and  actually  to  speak  for  foil 
five  minutes,  as  my  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  afterwards  assures  me,  I  do,  remains 
to  me  still  a  complete  mystery. 

My  speech,  like  all  things  hunmn,  takes 
end  at  last  and  somehow ;  and  then  comes 
the  elder's  song ;  which  as  it  has  in  it  a 
touch  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Scottish  lyric, 


and  to  me  at  least  is  quite  new,  I  here  re- 
produce : 

BONFT  BALCAIEN. 

There  IiTes  tn  euld  man  at  the  baok  o'  jan  knowea. 
His  lees  are  nac  better  nor  auld  owsenDows, 
It  womd  eet  him  far  better  to  be  herdin'  his  yowes, 
Than  takin'  the  tackie  o*  bcnmy  Baloaim. 
Whilk  o*  je  lasses  will  gang  to  Balcaim, 
Oh  whilk  o'  ye  lasses  wul  gang  to  Balcaim, 
Oh  whilk  o'  ye  lasses  will  gang  to  Baleaim. 
To  be  the  good  wife  o'  bonny  Sakaixn. 

Vm  nae  for  the  lass  that  has  nacthio^  ara. 
Nor  yet  for  the  lassie  that  speaks  for  it  a', 
Nar  yet  for  the  lassie  that  girna  an'  iiytes» 
An'  blames  her  goodman  £ul  ita  a'  bar  ain  wytes, 
Whilk  o'  ye  lassee,  &c. 

I'm  nae  for  the  hm  wi'  the  bonny  black  locks, 
Ner  yet  for  the  laai  wi'  the  bxaw  ribbon  knoti. 
But  I'm  for  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  bank  notes. 
They  will  help  wi'  the  taclde  o'  bonny  Baleaim. 
WhUk  o'  ye  leases,  Ac, 


"  Oh  mither  I'm  gaen  to  Laurence  fair." 
"  Daft  laddie  fat  are  ye  gaen  to  dee  there  ?" 
**  I'm  gaen  to  buy  some  narrows  an'  plows. 
To  atreek  a  bit  plonehie  on  Baleaitn'e  knowet." 
Whilk  o'  ye  lasses,  &c. 

"  Oh  midier  Vm  gaen  to  Lanrenee  fiur.*' 
*'  Daft  laasie  flat  are  yo  gaen  to  dee  tiiexe  ?" 
*'  I'm  gaen  to  buy  some  ribbons  and  lawn. 
To  wear  on  my  head  fan  I  get  the  goodman. 
For  I  am  the  lassie  that's  gaen  to  Baleaim, 
I  am  the  laasie  that's  gaen  to  Baleaira, 
Although  the  anld  man  be  a  silly  coneem. 
It's  a  canty  bit  tackie  the  tack  o'  Balcairn." 

"Your  health  an'  song,  d'er" — **yoTir 
health  an*  song,"  alternate  with  shouts  of 
applause  when  the  song  tehninates.  Then 
the  Rev.  Dr.  BlnebeU  and  a  few  of  the 
straiter  sort  in  the  company  leave;  then 
we  have  one  or  two  more  attempts  at  toast- 
giving  and  song- singing.  But  the  com- 
pany are  getting  gradually  more  uproarious 
and  less  manageable,  till  at  last  the  chair- 
man sternly  calls  for  "  order,"  to  allow  of 
his  finishing  the  toast  list,  which  is  done  by 
drinking  to  "  A  Good  Harvest." 

The  company  have  now  dispersed,  as  I 
innocently  suppose,  and  my  friend  and  I 
are  setting  out  for  his  home,  when  the 
elder  seizes  him  by  the  arm,  and  says, 
"  Hoot,  ye're  nae  gaen  awa  wi'  the  gentle- 
man till  he  see  the  cups  christen't."  It  is 
in  vain  to  urge  that  I  have  seen,  perhaps, 
quite  enough  of  the  convivialities  of  the 
place  for  the  time.  We  are  pulled  away  to- 
ward the  inn,  and  on  our  way  thither  the 
elder  seems  to  be  mustering  his  fitiends  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  that  is  about  to 
follow,  whatever  it  may  be.  Of  that  we 
are  not  left  long  in  doubt.  On  entering 
mine  host's  largest  parlour,  which  is  evi- 
dently set  out  for  the  occasion,  there  stand 
the  two  veritable  challenge  cups — ^silver 
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cups  of  ample  size,  thoogli  not  of  the 
highest  finish — at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
beside  them  a  goodly  array  of  bottles 
corked  and  sealed.  Gradnally  a  company 
of  abont  half  the  number  of  that  which  has 
just  broken  np  has  assembled.  That  the 
proceedings  are  to  be  more  of  the  free-and- 
easy  order  than  those  that  have  gone  be- 
fore is  testified  by  the  Dsict  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  oome  in  enter  the  room 
smoking  their  pipes ;  and  in  this  particnW 
the  chairman,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
worthy  laird  who  had  officiated  in  that 
capacity  just  before,  is  no  exception.  When 
he  has  got  ns  all  seated,  and  the  elder  in- 
staUed  in  his  former  office,  Boniface  is 
ordered  to  draw  the  corks  of  the  eight 
bottles  of — it  is  no  slander  to  say  it — ^very 
ordinary  port  that  grace  the  top  of  the 
table.  The  liquor,  it  is  understood,  has 
been,  or  will  be,  paid  for  by  the  winners 
of  the  cups;  and  it  has  got  to  be  drunk 
out  of  the  challenge  cups,  handed  ronnd  the 
table  among  the  company.  Here  there  is 
no  toasting,  and  no  particular  order  to  be 
observed  in  anything ;  only  the  cups  have 
to  be  fiUed  and  emptied ;  so  much  does  the 
rite  of  christening  render  imperative.  And 
in  due  course  they  are  emptied,  amid  infinite 
noise  of  speeches  and  songs,  tobacco  smoke, 
and  incoherent  talk  about  cattle  and  cattle 
breeding,  and  many  things  relating  thereto, 
to  me  very  unintelligible.  The  indifferent 
port  seems  to  tell  more  rapidly  on  the 
bulk  of  the  company  than  the  whisky-pundi 
imbibed  at  our  previous  sitting  had  done. 
No  doubt  the  two  hours  we  have  spent  over 
the  national  compound  have  done  their 
part  in  helping  to  mellow  all  our  hearts ; 
bat  I  rather  think  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  company  is  expressed  by  the  red- 
nosed  cup-man,  when,  as  the  result  of  an 
abortive  effort  to  stand  in  eqnilibrio,  he 
declares  that,  "that  sour  dirt  o'  wine  's 
nae  like  gude  honest  whisky ;  it'll  turn  a 
man's  heskd  afore  he's  half  gate  on."  How 
many  are  tipsy  at  the  close  of  the  chris- 
tening, which  takes  place  abont  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  I  will  not  venture  to  guess. 
The  chairman,  who  has  proved  himself,  as 
he  is  on  all  hands  declared  to  be,  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  certainly  is  not.  Neither  is 
the  strong-headed  old  elder,  for,  as  we  are 
breaking  up,  with  considerably  more  noise 
than  haste,  he  tucks  his  diallenge  cup 
under  his  arm,  and  marches  sturdHy  out. 
The  ostler  has  his  pony  at  the  door,  the 
elder  mounts  with  a  ponderous  swing, 
shouts  "  Good-nicht,  boys !"  and  in  three 
minutes  thereafter  we  can  hear  only  the 


receding  footfalls  of  his  nag,  half  a  mile 
ofi^  as  he  clatters  on  his  homeward  way  in 
the  grey  gloanun'  light. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  LUGGAGE. 


There  is  a  physiognomy  in  the  human 
back,  the  wave  of  the  rim  of  a  hat,  the 
height  of  a  shirt- collar,  by  which  a  man 
may  be  recognised  quite  as  well  as  by  his 
beaming  face.  The  ignoring  of  this  familiar 
truth,  for  a  purpose,  was  singularly  illus- 
trated in  the  Bush  trial,  when  the  endea- 
vour was  made  to  shake  the  maid-servant's 
identification  of  that  murderer,  because  she 
had  only  seen  his  back.  Yet  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  learned  judge  or  any- 
body else  asked  the  jury  to  consider  whether, 
in  their  daily  experience,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  know  people  by  their  backs  as 
well  as  by  their  faces. 

To  know  such  a  man's  walk,  the  shape  of 
such  an  other  man's  back,  &c.,  seems  to 
belong  to  a  specially  acute  and  Indian- 
like instinct:  while  sailors,  in  refutation 
of  that  meagre  sense,  which  excuses  some 
failure  of  recognition  by  such  a  pro- 
tence  as  *'  I  could  not  see  his  face,"  talk 
airily,  and  with  a  metaphor  drawn  from 
their  own  profession,  of  knowing  some 
unfamiliar  figure  "by  the  cut  of  his 
jib."  These  loose  expressions  all  point 
to  a  deeper  principle :  to  the  curious 
marks  which  the  interior  soul  leaves  be- 
hind it,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
earthy  matter,  or  earthy  manners  and 
modes.  It  all  comes  under  the  head  of 
style,  which,  we  have  been  told,  "makes 
the  man."  Tell  us  a  particular  style,  and 
we  shall  know  the  man.  And  in  dearth 
of  all  other  helps  and  tokens  show  us  a 
man's  trunk,  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
as  to  what  he  is. 

Standing  on  the  wooden  pier  at  Folke- 
stone, watching  the  sole  dramatic  show  of 
the  place,  the  departing  packet,  there  is  no 
moment  so  exciting  for  the  jaded  voluptu- 
aries of  the  place  as  when  the  three  or  four 
great  vans  are  seen  rolling  down  along  the 
rails.  These  huge  trains  hold  the  baggage 
of  the  great  caravan,  and  each  is  halted  by 
a  yawning  cavity  in  the  pier,  down  which 
slopes,  at  an  easy  angle,  a  sort  of  Montague 
Busse.  Open  fly  the  waggon  doors,  sailors 
and  porters  swarm  round  like  bees  at  a  hive's 
mouth,  and  fling  themselves  on  the  bag- 
gage warehoused  within.  This  rattles  on 
the  ground  with  hollow  thump  and  sharp 
dash  of  hasps  and  handles,  while  a  skilful 
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arm  launclies  each  on  a  headlong  flight 
down  the  smooth  inclined  plane.  There  the 
philosopher,  cnrions  in  the  studies  jnst 
alluded  to,  will  see  a  most  cnrions  pano- 
rama, and  discover  with  wonder,  in  how 
many  shapes  the  hnman  sonl  will  ^rshion 
for  itself  an  abstract  ideal  of  the  notion, 

TRUNK, 

Something  that  will  conveniently  and 
secnrely  hold  the  articles  yon  bring  with 
yon ;  that  is  the  aim.  Not  a  very  complex 
one.  Yet  the  world  seems  to  have  rxm  riot 
in  fanciful  devices.  Mere  varieties  of  size 
would  be  intelligible— some  requiringlarger, 
some  smaller  space,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  property — ^but  the  vagaries  and 
devices  that  go  flying  down  in  wild  chase 
of  each  other  seem  incomprehensible. 

So  characteristic  are  these  marks  and 
tokens  that,  after  a  few  weeks'  training, 
the  observer  could  almost  sort  them  off, 
each  to  its  proper  owner.  Here  comes  a 
huge  family  of  trunks  and  cases,  bright 
and  dandified,  bran  new,  tall,  gay ;  ladies' 
trunks,  covered  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
of  a  clear  new  drab,  with  metal  comers, 
the  pure  yellow  strappings  without  a  soil ; 
new  portmanteaus,  in  black  shiny  cases, 
and  name  in  white  letters ;  charming  bags, 
with  more  strappings  ;  and  clean  hat-cases. 
We  look  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  see 
a  tall,  fat,  grey  father,  in  a  white  coat, 
surrounded  by  happy  daughters,  who  are 
smiling  on  every  one,  looking  out  with 
delight  on  the  sea,  impatient  to  be  off:  and 
we  know  that  this  is  their  first  voyage  to 
foreign  parts.  In  three  months  those 
brilliant  trunks  will  return  bruised,  battered, 
smirched  veterans  of  the  campaign.  The 
family  have  spent  days  in  the  delightfcd 
packing,  in  the  fitting  on  of  holland  paletots, 
and  getting  "Mary"  to  sew  on  little  bows 
of  braid  (clever  device !),  by  which  papa 
could  recognise  his  own  luggage  at  a 
glance,  and  secure  it  when  other  benighted 
travellers  were  wildly  searching  for  their 
own.  Before  two  days  this  sweet  de- 
lusion is  dispelled,  and  the  gay  millinery 
quite  thrown  away.  Again,  down  come 
great,  covered  black  chests,  huge  mourn- 
ing leather-covered  baskets,  'stout,  frayed, 
abrased,  worn,  but  with  an  air  of  service 
and  business:  five  of  these  huge  locomo- 
tive wardrobes  together,  and  a  glance  at 
the  deck,  show  us  their  owners,  the  hand- 
some showy  mamma,  with  her  less  showy 
daughter,  habitudes  at  Homburg,  and  once 
more  bound  for  that  pleasant  seat  of  pleasure. 
Dozens  of  robes,  long  and  short,  repose  in 
these  tabernacles,  and  will  glitter  magnifi- 


cently at  the  Kursaal  and  on  the  prome- 
nade. Each  case  has  almost  paid  as  much 
as  a  first-class  passenger. 

See  those  not  over  picturesque  leather 
trunks,  with  quite  a  Mexican  air,  so 
"knobbed"  over  are  they  with  brass. 
There  is  an  art  in  them,  to  which  onr 
English  and  French  workmen  have  not  yet 
reached.  They  are  American,  and  are  stored 
with  the  finery  of  New  York  and  Paris : 
they  are  strong,  handsome,  heavy ;  and  the 
sums  that  an  American  fkther  has  to  pay 
on  a  tour  for  these  tremendous  cases 
is  something  terrible.  It  is,  indeed,  snr- 
prising  how  the  tall,  heavy,  wooden  chests 
still  obtain,  and  that  ladies  with  hnge 
armouries  of  apparel  do  not  prefer  the  lighter 
baskets.  Those  who  watch  the  rough  and 
barbarous  shifting  of  luggage  abroad,  have 
only  to  note  the  special  crash  with  which 
such  a  chest  is  allowed  to  descend  upon 
the  platform,  and  guess  at  the  weight  of 
the  case,  which  adds  some  pounds  to  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  See 
that  pluffy,  rusty,  rubbed,  old,  black- 
leather  portmanteau,  thickly  covered  as  a  hit 
of  old  dead  wall  with  the  scraps  and  strays 
of  old  luggage  labels,  with  patches  and 
comers  of  "  Paris,"  "  Geneva,"  "  Rome,'* 
"  Charing-cross,"  "Marseilles,"  and  fifty 
other  places — the  despair  of  porters,  who, 
in  weariness,  have  given  up  tearing  them 
off.  That  faithfal  old  receptacle  has  done 
its  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  and 
it  is  easy  to  know  its  master — ^the  imper- 
turbable bachelor  growing  elderly,  a  syba- 
rite, who  sensibly  paid  a  handsome  sum  for 
it  when  new,  as  a  good  article  that  was  to 
last  him  for  life.  He  can  be  picked  ont 
readily  on  the  deck,  in  a  faded  check  cap, 
reading  his  newspaper,  careless  of  the 
flurry  about  him,  as  much  at  home  as 
in  his  club.  He  would  not  exchange  his 
worn,  plethoric,  and  corpulent  old  com- 
panion for  a  new  one ;  he  knows  its  wars 
and  comers,  and  he  fancies  it  knows  hiw. 
To  it  and  to  a  battered  old  hat-case,  also 
registered  and  spun  down  the  plane  con- 
temptuously, as  though  it  were  a  ball,  he 
feels  affectionately,  as  though  they  were 
dogs ;  and  the  trio  will  wag  on  comfortahlj 
together  till  the  day  or  night  when  their 
old  master  gives  up  his  ghost  in  a  lonely 
lodging  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  and 
the  old  portmanteau  is  given  away,  or  goes 
up-stairs  to  a  lumber-room,  where  it  will 
lie  twenty  years  in  dust  until  sold  or 
stolen. 

Here  comes  a  single  new,  glossy  hlacK 
basket  -  trunk,  with    its    attendant  port- 
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mantean  in  canvas :  bride  and  bridegroom. 
On  the  deck  they  may  be  seen,  sitting 
together,  he,  like  his  trunk,  in  a  white 
coat  also.  We  know  the  French  boxes  at  a 
glance — ^those  queer  little  cases  that  seem 
made  of  cardboard  or  papier  mach4,  and 
open  like  a  backgammon-board.  They  are 
of  a  strange  size,  made  too  small,  and  yet 
too  large,  with  a  view  of  being  smuggled 
into  a  railway  carriage,  laid  like  boulders 
on  the  ground  to  be  stumbled  over  by 
hmnan  legs,  or  else  poised  over  head 
among  the  netting.  The  French  hat-case, 
too,  of  a  grey  canvas,  and  shaped  like  a 
flower-pot,  is  an  eccentric  device;  but 
one  would  hardly  g^ess  the  strange  shapes 
of  luggage  that  come  tumbling  down.  Very 
often  we  see  the  old-&shioned  valise,  such 
as  is  pillaged  on  the  stage  by  brigands, 
and  which  has  the  air  of  a  tinker's  wallet. 
Now,  glides  down  lazily  the  old,  old  hair- 
tmnk,  long  and  lean,  mean  and  **  mangy," 
unpleasant  to  look  at,  and  invariably  tied  up 
in  an  old  rope,  with  a  big  knot.  Now, 
comes  the  covered  tin  box,  having  a  lawyer- 
like air,  suggesting  deeds  and  leases,  and 
which  ought  to  have  the  owner's  name  on 
its  side  in  large  yellow  letters.  These 
small  tin  cases  are  growing  into  a  sort  of 
popularity,  as  Hght  and  neater  looking 
than  the  ''basket,"  and  as  more  secure 
agsdnst  damp.  Now,  comes  the  old  "trunk" 
proper,  a  heavy  chest,  brass-nailed,  with 
the  initials  of  the  owner  rendered  in  the 
same  glitteriag  medium.  Now  comes  the 
mouldy  carpet-bag^— of  genuine  carpet,  as 
its  name  professes :  not  leathern,  as  the 
pseudo  -  things  of  our  time  exhibit  them- 
Belves.  They  bend  incoherently,  like  a 
person  with  weak  knees.  Into  the  notion 
of  a  pure  carpet-bag  of  the  old  genuine 
pattern,  enters  something  of  the  degrading. 
it  seems  to  come  of  the  pattern  always 
ninning  in  stripes,  or  from,  the  handles,  sug- 
gesting the  notion  that  is  to  be  carried 
ignobly  by  the  owner  himself,  a  cheap  and 
undignified  saving  of  porterage.  In  the 
association  there  is  something  plebeian : 
as  any  one  will  find  out  speedily  who 
chooses  to  test  it  by  the  gauge  of  a  land- 
lord's appreciation. 

The  English  and  foreign  systems  of  deal- 
ing with  luggage  are  very  different.  With 
the  former  the  theory  still  is,  that  the 
nian  and  his  luggage  are  one.  Th^  are 
inclined  to  be  tender  with  baggage.  There 
is  a  laxity  and  laissez  faire  in  this  view  of 
the  matter.  The  foreigners,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  jealous,  and  even  ferocious.  They 
would  seem  to  be  more  indulgent  even  in 


the  case  of  a  passenger.  Every  traveller 
recals  the  scene  at  the  "  gare"  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  the  train  is  storting — ^the  wild 
concision,  the  stalwart  men  in  blue,  with 
brass  on  their  caps,  who  haul  about  the 
great  chests  and  frantically  hoist  them 
upon  the  low  counters ;  the  confused  mis- 
cellany of  travellers'  trunks,  the  shouting, 
bumping,  swearing,  clattering,  shufBing. 
Yet  this  is  all  about  the  weighing  of  lug- 
gage. When  the  postulant's  turn  is  come, 
his  chests  are  swung  upon  the  scale,  some 
strange  gutturals  are  shouted  to  a  pigeon- 
hole, whence  comes  a  daubed  shred  of 
paper,  with  a  demand  for  a  large  sum  of 
fr&acB,  The  gutturaUy  mentioned  weight 
may  be  anything ;  the  rate  of  charge  may 
be  anything ;  but  for  his  baggage  tiie  tra- 
veller pays  heavily,  and  mysteriously,  and 
'*  through  the  nose."  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  what  takes  place  in  the  baggage 
offices  all  over  the  Continent  is  an  organised 
system  of  cheating.  The  confusion,  igno- 
rance of  the  lang^uage,  hurry,  eagerness, 
and  bewilderment,  are  too  tempting.  No 
one  is  told  what  the  weight  is,  but  accepts 
what  is  told  him,  and  is  dehghted  to  be  gone. 
When  we  detect  the  ticket-clerk  constantly 
trying  to  swindle — and  the  present  writer 
was  able  to  check  some  three  attempts 
during  a  short  tour  in  this  year  —  the 
luggage,  with  superior  advantages,  is  cer- 
tain not  to  be  above  the  tempbiition.  All 
this  is  a  scandal  to  foreign  **  administra^ 
tions,"  especially  on  the  French  lines, 
where  the  favourite  device  is  to  add  about 
ten  francs  to  the  charge  for  a  set  of  tickets 
taken  together.  The  flurried  father  of  a 
&mily  cannot  make  the  ^'  addition,"  pours 
the  change  he  has  received  into  his  pocket 
with  other  change,  and  never  learns  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  cheated. 

The  speculation  naturally  arises  whether 
this  charge  for  luggage,  so  thoroughly  de* 
veloped  on  the  Continent,  is  a  legitimate  one. 
And  whether  the  passenger  who  pays  his 
faxe  should  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
having  his  trunk  carried  for  him.  The  com- 
panies may  say  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  find  vans  and  porters  for  those  vast 
heaps  of  chests  and  trunks  gratuitously; 
which  seems  reasonable  enough.  But  this 
is  a  fallacy.  Two  vans  at  most  accompany 
a  long  express  train  of  fifteen  carriages; 
so  the  proportion  of  passenger  luggage  to 
passenger  accommodation  is  very  slight. 
The  porterage,  booking,  wear  and  tear, 
and  so  forSi,  would  be  covered  by  a 
very  small  charge  or  per-centage :  a  mere 
nothing  as  compared  with  a  passenger  fare. 
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It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whetJier  the 
foreig^compLes  do  not  l^se  a«  much  in 
one  way  as  they  gain  in  another ;  for  their 
oppressive  chai*ges  must  act  as  a  heavy 
duty,  and  discourage  travellers  who  would 
otherwise  traveL  The  English  principle, 
on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  equitable, 
which  allows  a  certain  laxity,  and  only 
interferes  when  there  is  an  excessive  and 
xmreasonable  quantity  of  baggage. 

Ladies,  indeed,  are  terrible  offenders  in 
this  way,  as  hundreds  of  husbands,  bro- 
thers, and  fathers,  can  testify.  The  lead- 
ing principle  they  lay  down  is  to  take  aU 
their  worldly  effects  with  them;  every 
abatement  which  they  make  to  the  force  of 
necessity  is  so  much  gracious  and  generous 
concession.  Abroad,  say  at  some  pleasant 
Rhine  station,  the  truck  piled  with  the 
luggage  of  the  travelling  family,  watched 
over  by  "the  man,"  is  a  sight  to  see.  The 
monstrous  and  heavy  chests,  some  five  or 
six ;  papa's  and  George's  modest  portman- 
teaus ;  the  dozen  small  square  boxes,  which 
"  do  not  count,"  and  contain,  Heaven  knows 
what !  the  dressing-cases,  the  parcels,  the 
half-dozen  dressing-bags,  each  holding  as 
much  as,  and  far  heavier  than,  a  carpet- 
bag ;  the  three  or  four  bundles  of  cloaks, 
shawls,  great  coats,  oil- skin  waterproofia, 
witli,  finally,  the  lie  tors'  fiisces  of  sticks,  um- 
brellas, parasols,  alpenstocks,  firmly  bound 
together,  this  mass  of  effects  is  bewildering, 
not  to  say  disheartening,  and  must  embitter 
the  pleasures  of  travelling.  The  mere  get- 
ting such  things  to  an  hotel,  the  distribution 
through  rooms,  the  unpacking  and  packing, 
the  nervous  duty  of  keeping  them  a3l 
together,  and  losing  nothing,  must  make 
the  most  dehghtful  of  pleasures  a  most 
disagreeable  ta^k.  And,  it  may  be  said, 
there  is  a  great  art  in  packing,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  things.  For  the  true 
secret  of  happiness,  in  baggage,  is  to  put 
immediate  necessaries  apart  in  a  small 
and  handy  receptacle ;  so  that  the  great  case 
may  be  dealt  with  as  a  reserve,  and  left  in 
sulky  majesty  at  the  railway  depot,  while 
the  light  and  handy  case  goes  off  gaily  to 
the  hotel.  The  inconvenience  of  dragging 
those  great  chests  to  hotels  for  a  night,  or 
half  a  day,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  They 
become,  at  last,  as  odious  as  the  monster 
was  to  Frankenstein.  But  the  skilled  tra- 
veller knows  all  these  moves. 

For  the  gentleman  traveller  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  handy  or 
convenient  as  the  old  valise,  of  an  expand- 
ing sort,  and  chosen  with  great  nicety  as 
to  its  size ;  not  too  large,  or  it  becomes  a 


poirtmanteau  in  all  but  name ;  not  too  small, 
or  it  becomes  a  sort  of  hand-bag.  Li  the 
happy  mean  lies  the  art.  If  your  choice 
be  good,  it  is  a  vast  blessing.  It  never 
separates  from  you,  it  goes  in  the  same 
carriage  with  you  everywhere.  It  should 
have  a  spring  lock,  so  as  to  open  quickly, 
and  shut  smartly.  Custom  House  officers 
give  you  the  preference ;  while  the  other 
victims  are  waiting  for  their  great  chests 
to  be  set  in  order,  you  leave  the  station 
triumphantly,  a  porter  carrying  the  modest 
equipage,  and  you  are  the  better  for  the 
little  waJk.  But  here  a  voice  is  heard 
pleading  for  what  has  these  advantages  to 
an  infinitely  greater  degree,  the  knapsack. 
Its  own^r  too,  is  not  delayed,  and  hoists  it 
on  his  shoulder.  But  there  is  a  sacrifice  of 
respect  in  it,  there  is  something  shabby  and 
even  mean ;  every  knapsack  bearer,  unless 
the  most  case-hardened,  has  a  qualm  as  he 
walks,  or  skulks  up,  with  his  poor  kit  to 
the  good  hotel  in  the  large  town.  They 
are  shy  of  him  and  of  his  fellows,  and  of 
that  queer  uniform  he  wears,  that  plaited 
thing  with  a  belt,  which  he  is  so  proud  of. 
Where  there  is  room,  they  give  it  to  him 
grudgingly ;  when  there  is  competition  for 
room,  he  and  his  wallet  have  no  chance. 
Not  so  with  the  owner  of  the  genteel  black 
vahae,  which  the  owner  does  not  carry  on 
his  back. 

After  all,  the  American  system  might 
be  worth  a  trial  here,  modified,  of  course; 
for  in-  that  country  they  have  great 
lengths  of  railway,  rather  than  the  con- 
fused network  of  lines  that  is  among  ns. 
It  is  always  pleasant  when,  by  some  lucky 
chance,  you  arrive  at  an  hotel,  to  find  your 
trunks  awaiting  you  with  an  air  of  wel- 
come. How  much  more  agreeable  if  tliis 
were  reduced  to  a  system.  It  is  surprising 
that  some  authorised  agent,  for  whom  a 
railway  company  would  be  responsible, 
should  not  attend  as  an  experiment,  collect 
the  numbers  of  trunks  and  cases  from  such 
as  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
leave  all  at  the  various  houses.  The  six- 
pences or  shillings  now  given  to  porters 
might  be  better  spent  in  remunerating  such 
a  useful  friend,  and  the  present  state  of 
scramble  would  be  abolished.  It  is  won- 
derful how,  with  the  existing  inviting  op- 
portunities, a  regular  organised  system  of 
plunder  has  not  been  set  on  foot.  A 
timorous  passenger,  even  though  he  saw 
some  one  carrying  off  what  seemed  to  be 
his  trunk,  might  hesitate  to  claim  it, 
through  fear  of  mistake  —  trunks  and 
portmanteaus    being  so  like  each  other. 
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The  cost  in  cabs  and  carriages  is  prodi- 
i^ous;  whereas  abroad  there  is  always  a 
porter  service,  with  light  hand-carts,  im- 
mensely used.  We  might  learn  something 
from  the  invalnable  aid  of  the  Swiss  post- 
office,  where  tmnks  are  taken  like  letters, 
and  forwarded  like  letters,  all  over  the 
oonntry.  Here,  the  theory  seems  to  be 
that  a  passenger  may  not  be  divorced  from 
his  baggage ;  or  thivb  once  separated  from 
him  it  niHst  go  wandering  about  helplessly, 
get  strayed  or  stolen,  with  no  one  to  look 
a^r  it.     All  these  matters  require  reform. 


SISTER  X.'S  CONTENT  LIFE.* 

IN  TWO  PAETS.     PART  L 

Published  "impressions"  and  autobio- 
graphies possess  two  distinct  kinds  of  value. 
The  first  lies  in  the  truthfulness  of  their 
portraiture,  the  second  in  the  skill  of  their 
literary  workmanship.  The  two  combined 
would  give  a  perfect  sample  of  memoir 
writing.  The  original  of  the  following 
narrative  has  the  former  merit,  but  is 
greatly  deficient  in  the  latter.  All  the 
personages  are  individualities,  unmistak- 
ably drawn  from  life.  They  are  human, 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  very  thinly  covered 
with  a  monastic  crust.  There  are  no  con- 
ventional, melodramatic  monks  and  nuns, 
black  or  white  to  the  backbone,  and  de- 
moniacal or  angelic  without  comprehensible 
motive,  and  solely  for  badness'  or  good- 
ness' sake.  On  the  contrary,  you  feel  that, 
were  you  frocked  or  veiled,  you  might  be 
brought  to  do  even  as  they  did. 

Some  people,  however,  cannot  tell  their 
own  tale,  and  Sister  X. — if  it  be  a  sister, 
and  not  an  editor  or  an  amanuensis — is  one 
of  these.  She  is  diffuse,  unmethodical,  in 
her  story;  she  omits  trifles  essential  to 
clearness,  as  if  you  knew  as  much  about 
the  matter  as  herself.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
duchesse  who  has  a  family  interest  in  forcing 
her  to  take  vows  of  celibacy ;  and  there  is 
a  scene  of  hocussing  by  opium,  to  get  her 
to  sign  away,  in  favour  of  the  convent,  a 
thmnpiDg  legacy,  of  which  she  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance.  These,  skilfully  told, 
might  improve  the  drama,  although  they  in 
no  way  complete  the  picture.  We  therefore 
omit  them,  producing  merely  a  condensed 
summary  of  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  re- 
ferring the  reader  who  is  curious  to  learn 
more  to  the  original,  published  by  M.  De- 
gorge-Cadot,  Paris. 

*  See  Thoio  ConTont  Belles,  All  the  Yeab  Bovitd, 
^Tew  Series,  toL  i  p.  445. 


Sister  X.  was  the  only  child  of  an  officer 
in  the  army  named  Soubeyran,  who  had 
lost  a  leg  in  his  country's  service,  and 
who  had  a  small  pension  and  the  brevet  of 
an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These 
scanty  resources  were  further  eked  out  by 
an  appointment  to  a  receivership  of  taxes 
at  St.  Marceau,  a  large  market-town  in 
the  Orleanais.  Her  mother  was  quiet,  al- 
most austere,  in  her  ways,  speaking  httle, 
and  occupying  herself  with  her  household 
affairs  without  fuss  or  ostentation. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Sister  X.  was  af- 
fianced to  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
of  Alsatian  origin,  named  George  Sturm, 
the  son  of  one  of  her  father's  ccanpanions 
in  arms.  He  was  a  Protestant  in  faith,  of 
middle  stature,  strongly  built,  &.ir-haired 
as  a  thoroughbred  German,  with  large 
blue  eyes,  quiet  and  gentle  in  all  his  ways. 
On  his  betrothed  completing  her  nineteenth 
year,  George  so  wearied  her  parents  with 
his  importunities,  that  a  speedy  marriage 
was  agreed  to.  His  regiment  was  then  in 
garrison  only  twenty  leagues  from  St. 
Marceau.  The  lady's  fei:her  and  their  friend 
the  aged  cure  would  have  dispensed  with 
the  formalities  of  the  trousseau,  and  other 
matrimonial  preliminaries.  Her  mother, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  economical  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  her  unwillingness  to 
part  with  her  daughter,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting off  the  event  for  several  months.  This 
delay  was  fatal.  In  consequence  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Algeria,  George  was  suddenly 
obliged  to  Jeave  without  being  able  to  bid 
his  friends  adieu. 

The  good  old  cur^  of  St.  Marceau  died. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  priest,  the 
Abbe  Desherbiers,  not  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  sent  from  another  diocese  at 
the  instance  of  a  wealthy  family  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Soon  after  his  installation, 
there  came  to  St.  Marceau,  in  search  of  a 
dwelling,  a  demoiselle  Dufougeray,  a  sort  of 
adventuress,  unknown  to  everybody,  and 
to  the  new  cure  himself,  as  ho  pretended. 
She  was  a  strange  personage,  who  must 
have  been  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
but  who  did  her  best  to  disguise  the  ravages 
of  time.  She  fixed  her  residence  at  St.  Mar- 
ceau. 

Mademoiselle  Dufougeray  soon  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cure,  and  forced  herself 
into  the  house  of  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  Naturally  Made- 
moiselle Soubeyran  went  to  confession  to 
the  Abbe  Desherbiers,  as  she  had  gone 
to  his  predecessor ;  and  he  so  thoroughly 
acquired  her  confidence  as  gradually  to 
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suppress  in  her  mind  every  sentiment  of 
filial  affection.  He  poisoned  her  mind 
against  poor  Oeorge,  and  persuaded  her 
that  her  parents  had  sacrificed  her  real 
interests  to  their  own  caprice.  By  degrees, 
he  bronght  her  to  be  disgusted  with  every- 
thing. From  this  disgust  to  the  wish  to 
enter  a  cloister,  there  is  only  one  step.  It 
was  very  soon  made.  Mademoiselle  Dn- 
fongeray  did  her  best  to  back  np  the  pastor's 
intrigues.  MademoiseUe  Soubeyran  had  no 
idea  what  a  convent  was  like.  The  two 
worthy  servants  of  God  contrived  the  means 
of  enabling  her  to  visit  one  without  her 
parents'  knowledge. 

She  saw  the  convent  and  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  nuns  played  their  part  to 
perfection.  Nothing  but  happiness  met 
the  eye;  nothing  struck  the  ear  but 
angelical  benedictions;  every  countenance 
beamed  with  a  smile.  Thanks  to  this  visit 
and  the  eloquence  of  a  fieimous  preacher 
then  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  young  lady's 
imagination  became  excited,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  break  every  link  which  chained 
her  to  the  world.  Nevertheless,  she  feared 
her  father's  violence  and  her  mother's  cold 
but  firm  resistance.  At  first  they  woxdd 
not  believe  her  to  be  serious,  but  when  she 
insisted,  and  talked  of  sending  back  to 
George  her  engagement  ring,  the  father, 
who  had  other  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  cure,  could  not  contain  his  anger. 

The  Abb6  Desherbiers  was  no  longer  re- 
ceived at  the  captain's  house.  La  Tour,  but 
his  female  confederate,  by  feigning  to  share 
the  parents'  displeasure,  contrived  to  main- 
tain her  footing  in  the  house,  and  favoured 
an  active  correspondence  between  him  and 
his  pupil.  This  correspondence,  combined 
with  the  parental  resistance,  confirmed  the 
mischief.  Secular  parents  little  know  how 
much  they  help  the  confessor  to  play  his 
game  by  stem  opposition  to  their  daughters' 
religious  fancies,  which  only  confirms  their 
high-flown  notions ;  whereas,  when  the  rein 
is  wisely  slackened,  vocations  sprung  from 
excitement  rarely  last.  In  this  case,  the 
abbe  convinced  the  girl  that  she  was  "  op- 
pressed," **  the  victim  of  tyranny,"  and  so 
forth,  and  advised  her  to  discontinue  every 
kind  of  contest,  and  patiently  to  await  the 
day  of  her  majority. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  185 — ,  the 
limit  which  the  law  prescribes  to  parental 
authority  was  passed.  Half  crazed  by  ex- 
citement and  perfidious  counsels,  Mademoi- 
selle Soubeyran  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  In  the  pretended 
impossibility  of  obtaining  her  parents'  con- 


sent, the  Abb&  Desherbiers  urged  her  to 
leave  them  secretly,  suggesting  that  she 
could  afterwards  ask  their  pardon.  He 
learned  that,  on  the  second  of  November, 
the  father  would  leave  home  to  coUect 
government  dues;  and  he  arranged  that 
one  of  his  confidantes,  a  Madame  B.,  should 
wait  for  the  girl  at  nightfall,  with  a  carriage, 
half  a  mile  outside  the  town. 

"  How  that  terrible  day  passed,"  Sister 
X.  says,  "  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  tell. 
Agitated  by  contradictory  thoughts,  I  in- 
stinctively shrunk  from  taking  a  step  of 
which  hereafter  I  might  repent,  and  I 
almost  wished  that  some  accident,  inde- 
pendent of  my  own  will,  would  happen,  to 
prevent  the  fault  I  was  about  to  commit. 
My  remembrance  of  other  events  is  con- 
fused and  dim.  I  know  that  I  scribbled  a 
few  lines  to  my  mother,  that  I  went  out 
by  the  igarden  gate,  and  that  I  ran  down 
the  litue  path  which  leads  to  the  Loire. 
At  the  first  turn,  I  met  the  person  who 
undertook  to  be  the  accomplice  of  my  dis- 
obedience. I  followed  her  to  the  carriage 
without  either  of  us  speaking  a  word.  But 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated  side  by  side, 
Madame  R.  embraced  me  with  great  pro- 
testations of  love  and  admiration :  I  was  a 
new  Sainte  Chautal,  trampling  flesh  and 
blood  underfoot ;  a  Sainte  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  God  would  bless  me,  for  having 
preferred  Him  to  earthly  affections,  and 
above  all  for  having  refused  to  marry  a 
Protestant,  Ac,  &c.  She  poured  forfli  a 
torrent  of  high-sounding  phrases.  I  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  strength  to 
reply.  Nature  resumed  her  rights :  1  burst 
into  tears." 

Madame  R.  presented  the  runaway  at 

the  house  of  the  Sisters  of ,  which  she 

had  already  visited.  The  mother  superior, 
Madame  Blandine,  and  two  other  nuns, 
awaited  her  arrival.  They  embraced  her, 
and  conducted  her  first  to  the  chapel,  and 
then  to  the  lodging  prepared.  The  Abbe 
Desherbiers,  who  Imew  the  warmth  of  her 
father's  temper,  had  expressly  forbidden 
her  to  take  away  anything,  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  being  accused  of  abstracting 
property.  She,  therefore,  had  no  clothes 
besides  those  on  her  back.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances had  been  foreseen.  Lying  on 
the  bed  were  all  necessary  articles. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  Mademoi- 
selle Soubeyran  was  up  and  dressed.  A 
lay  sister  came  to  help  her  inexperience. 
She  showed  her  how  to  make  her  bed,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 
It  was  the  time  of  deep  silence  before  mass. 
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No  one  might  break  that  silence,  except  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity.  As  soon  as 
mass  was  over,  the  nnns  crowded  round 
the  new  comer,  overwhelming  her  with 
caresses  and  exaggerated  praise.  She  re- 
cognised the  nuns  who  had  been  particu- 
larly attentive  to  her  last  year.  A  hand- 
some Arlesienne,  styled  in  religion  Madame 
Claudia* — completely  took  her  under  her 
charge.  She  had  received  the  order  to 
show  the  boarding-school,  the  embroider- 
ing-room,  the  gardens,  and  the  school  for 
poor  children,  all  of  which  were  comprised 
in  the  establishment. 

Madame  Claudia  was  a  charming  crea- 
ture, scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
whose  profession  already  dated  several 
years  back.  Her  sweetly  serene  counte- 
nance was  somewhat  sad.  It  was  easy  to 
Bee  she  was  fulfilling  a  duty  imposed  upon 
her,  although  she  performed  it  with  perfect 
grace.  No  commonplace  phrase  about  the 
world  and  its  dangers,  about  the  happiness 
of  breaking  with  its  temptations,  escaped 
from  her  pallid  lips.  She  showed  everything 
calmly  and  coldly,  without  comment  or  ob- 
servation. She  had  none  of  that  verbose 
and  theatrical  enthusiasm  which  is  only 
too  common  under  a  religious  dress.  Her 
large  black  eyes  seemed  moist  and  their 
eyelids  red,  either  firom  fatigue  or  fre- 
quent tears.  Every  movement  appeared 
to  betray  either  suffering  or  some  secret 
grief. 

After  dinner  came  recreation,  which  was 
animated  and  even  noisy.  The  nuns  amused 
themselves  Kke  schoolgirls.  The  more  se- 
vere the  order  was  in  its  private  discipline, 
the  more  liberty  it  indulged  in  during  the 
hours  of  relaxation.  A  few  elderly  nuns 
basked  in  the  sunshine,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  in  company  ynih  the  snperior;  the 
others  gambolled  and  screamed  without  re- 
straint. 

Recreation  over,  silence  recommenced, 
and  the  would-be  nun  was  handed  over 
from  Madame  Claudia  to  the  superior  and 
the  director.  Father  Gabriel,  who  questioned 
her  at  great  length.  She  told  them,  in 
her  own  way,  the  story  of  her  projected 
niarriage  with  a  young  man  loose  in  his 
morals  and  a  Protestant  into  the  bar- 
gain. She  related  the  persecutions  she 
imagined  she  had  endured,  the  miraculous 

*  In  maaj  oongreffations  it  is  luoal  to  call  both  the 
nuna  of  the  choir  and  the  laj  sisten  "  madame."  He- 
linoQs  women,  of  whatever  class,  still  address  each 
other  as  **  sister  ;'*  but  a  lay  sister,  addressing  a  nun 
of  ths  choir,  or  speaking  of  her,  ought  to  saj  "  madame." 
The  object  seems  to  be  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  nun 
tad  an  old  maid  are  very  different  beings. 


way  ,in  which  God  had  enlightened  her, 
and  the  ardent  desire  with  which  He  had 
inspired  h^r  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
His  service. 

The  director  only,  an  elderly  and  very 
serious  man,  made  some  objections,  which 
seemed  greatly  to  annoy  the  superior.  Al- 
though Madame  Blandine  kept  silence  while 
he  spoke,  her  countenance  manifested  her 
displeasure.  In  a  harsh  and  angry  voice  she 
asked  him  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  he  had  just  expressed,  she  ought  to 
send  Mademoiselle  Soubeyran  home,  or  keep 
her. 

"  Keep  her,  if  you  must,"  he  replied, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  after  a  pause : 
"  but  I  am  far  jBrom  being  so  sure  as  you 
are  about  the  soundness  of  this  vocation. 
We  shall  see ;  time  vnll  show  which  of  us 
has  formed  the  correcter  judgment.  I 
should  send  her  back  to  her  parents ;  but 
you  have  got  your  postulant,  and  may  do 
what  you  like  with  her.  For  my  part,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  matter." 

As  soon  as  Father  Grabriel  was  gone, 
Madame  Blandine  gave  her  version  of  what 
had  happened.  The  good  tather  was  a 
pious  and  worthy  man,  only  bis  mind  was 
a  little  weakened  by  age  and  austerities. 
She  had  sent  a  reqaest  to  Paris  for  a 
younger  and  more  capable  director,  but 
had  been  refused.  They  dared  not  super- 
sede this  one.  He  possessed  very  consider- 
able property ;  it  was  he  who  had  built  tlie 
new  church  and  more  than  half  the  con- 
vent. By  displeasing  him,  they  feared 
they  might  induce  him  to  leave  his  fortune 
to  certimi  nephews,  and  so  frustrate  the 
House's  expectations.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  put  up  with  the  old  man's 
whims,  ic.  &c. 

When  this  explanation  was  over,  Ma- 
dame Blandine  embraced  the  girl  again, 
urging  her  to  pray,  to  humble  herself  before 
God,  to  scrupulously  fulfil  every  act  of  a 
religious  life.  She  then  took  from  her 
bureau  the  rough  copy  of  a  letter,  a  sort  of 
circular,  which  probably  served  for  every 
postulant  to  send  to  her  family,  and  which 
was  a  model  of  conventional  coldness. 
"  Unfeeling  as  I  was,"  Sister  X.  observes, 
"  it  shocked  me ;  I  therefore  availed  myself 
of  the  permission  to  modify  certain  ex- 
pressions it  contained." 

Whether  this  letter  was  sent,  or  whether 
it  was  kept  by  the  superior;  Sister  X.  was 
never  able  to  ascertain.  A  week,  a  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  a  month  elapsed,  and  no  reply. 
She  became  anxious,  feeling  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment that  regfrets  and  sorrows  might 
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possibly  follow  the  opening  phase  of  en- 
tbnsiaam. 

The  rules  prevented  the  question  "whether 
any  answer  to  this  letter  had  arrived. 
Madame  Blandine  now  and  then  said, 
"There  is  nothing,  my  dear  daughter. 
Accept  this  first  trial  of  your  faith  cour- 
ageously. Pray,  pray  much.  If  your 
parents  abandon  you,  you  will  always  have 
the  good  God  for  your  father,  the  Holy 
Virgin  for  your  mother,  and  the  amiable 
Jesus  for  your  spouse.  Your  family's 
silence  is  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in  the  step 
you  have  taken,"  &c. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the  question 
of  dowry  wafi  logical  and  easy.  Madame 
Blandine  made  minuta  inquiries  respecting 
the  fortune  of  Sister  X.'8  parents ;  if  she 
knew  the  conditions  of  their  marriage  con- 
tract ;  from  which  side  the  property  came. 
But  the  girl  was  almost  ignorant  on  this 
important  point.  She  knew  of  no  other 
property  belonging  to  her  parents  besides 
the  house  and  garden  where  they  resided. 
They  had  lost  money,  but  not  all.  She 
believed  that  the  small  income  was  princi- 
pally derived  from  her  mother. 

The  superior  was  very  attentive.  "  So 
far,  so  good,''  she  said.  *'  Now  tell  me 
frajikly ;  you  ought  to  know  your  parents' 
tempers :  do  you  think  them  capable  of  dis- 
inheriting you  ?'* 

"  I  don't  know.  My  father  is  hot-tem- 
pered, but  weak.  As  to  my  mother,  I  have 
always  heard  her  speak  against  convents, 
and  severely  blame  those  who  left  their  for- 
tune to  them.  My  mother  is  quieter  than 
my  father;  nevertheless,  I  believe  she  is 
firmer  and  more  decided  in  her  opinions." 

"  You  must  write  again,  my  dear  daughter. 
How  much  may  La  Tour  be  worth,  house 
and  garden  together  ?" 

"  I  have  occasionally  heard  it  valued  at 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  firancs." 

"Moreover,  your  parents  must  possess 
the  means  of  portioning  you  off,  since  your 
marriage  was  quite  a  settled  thing;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  providential  circum- 
stances prevented  its  being  an  accomplished 
fact." 

"  I  have  heard  some  talk,  dear  reverend 
mother,  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  invested 
in  the  funds ;  and  I  fancy  that — —" 

"  Thirty  thousand  francs  1  What  a  deal 
of  good  might  be  done  with  such  a  sum ! 
What  a  pity,  my  dear  daughter,  that  your 
paorents  don't  understand  the  happiness  and 
the  holiness  of  your  vocation !  Instead  of 
portioning  you  for  the  world,  why  don't 
they  devote  the  money   to   the  glory  of 
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Grod  ?  But  we  must  not  think  of  it ;  we 
must  not  even  suppose  that  they  will  give 
ou  the  merest  trifle,  at  least  at  present, 
sn't  that  your  opinion,  my  poor  dear 
child  ?" 

"  You  see,  my  mother,  they  have  not  con- 
descended to  send  me  an  answer." 

"You  will  get  an  answer  by-and-bye. 
We  will  pray  so  fervently  to  Jesus  and  to 
His  most  holy  and  most  powerful  mother, 
that  they  will  be  sure  to  accord  you  that 
favour.  Courage,  then,  my  daughter.  God 
has  granted  you  a  good  part,  which  shall 
not  be  taken  fi'om  you." 

One  day  Madame  Blandine  sent  for 
Sister  X.  at  recreation  time.  She  had  just 
received  a  letter,  she  said,  from  a  cure  in 
the  environs  of  St.  Maroeau,  who  did  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.  On  enter- 
ing her  room,  Sister  X.'8  first  movement 
was  to  seize  the  letter.  Madame  Blandine 
at  first  smiled ;  then,  assuming  her  autho- 
ritative look,  she  said,  "  How  -worldly  you 
still  are,  my  poor  child!  What  haste! 
what  curiosity!  Gto  back  to  recreation. 
This  evening  you  shall  know  what  is  in  the 
letter." 

*'  But  at  least,  ma  m^re,  tell  me  what  is 
going  on  at  St.  Marceau.  Is  my  father  well 
or  ill  ?     And  my  mother  ?" 

**  Grently,  my  daughter ;  things  are 
going  on  better  than  you  fancy.  Ask 
me  no  further  questions.  Return  to  the 
garden  at  once.  I  wish  to  mortify  your 
carnal  sentiments  a  little,  especially  your 
curiosity."  *^       ' 

Sister  X.  retired,  offended  with  this  little 
scolding,  which  was  the  first  she  had  re- 
ceived. Hitherto,  all  had  been  sugar  and 
honey.  After  supper  she  watched  every 
movement,  expecting  to  be  sent  for  from  one 
minute  to  another.  But  no  sign  was  made, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  subse- 
quent service  that  the  summons  came. 
This  time  Sister  X.  rose  slowly,  and 
mounted  the  staircase  with  measured  steps. 
After  knocking  at  the  door,  she  opened  it 
composedly,  and  remained  standing  until 
it  should  please  Madame  Blandine  to  motion 
her  to  be  seated. 

*'  That  is  much  better,  my  dear  daughter," 
she  said,  smiling  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  "  My  little  lesson  has  done  you  a 
deal  of  good.     Come,  and  let  me  kiss  you." 

All  anger  vanished  at  this  kindly  re- 
ception. 

"  Sit  close  to  me,"  she  continued,  "  in 
order  that  we  may  talk  without  disturbing 
the  silence  of  the  house.  Heire  is  the  letter 
I  mentioned.     Read  it  yourself." 
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The  handwritmg  was  not  that  of  the 
cure  of  St.  Marceau,  nor  any  other  that 
Sister  X.  recognised ;  the  diaraciers  seemed 
rather  to  haye  been  traced  by  a  female 
hand.  At  the  top  of  the  page  was  the 
fkmons  Jesuit  formula,  A.M.D.G.,  i.e.,  Ad 
Majorem  Dei  Gloriam,  and  the  superior 
was  addressed  as  *^  Madame  and  very  dear 
sister  in  J.  C."  It  began  by  stating  that 
the  matters  about  which  information  was 
requested  had  not  made  so  much  noise  as 
had  been  supposed ;  that  M.  and  Madame 
Sonbeyran  had  expected  their  daughter  to 
leave  them,  sooner  or  later.  StiU  it  had 
pat  them  a  little  out  of  temper,  and  M. 
Soubeyran  had  Towed  he  would  never  give 
his  daughter  a  sou  of  dower.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  three  months'  leave  of  absence, 
and  they  were  now  making  a  trip  to 
Gaecony,  probably  to  divert  their  thoughts. 
Those  who  saw  them  start  said  they  were 
cheerful.  The  writer  gave  it  as  his  opioion, 
that,  in  a  few  months'  time,  they  would 
forget  their  displeasure. 

"  Well !"  said  Madame  Blandine,  when 
Sister  X.  laid  the  unlucky  letter  on  her 
writing-table.  "  Well,  my  dear  daughter, 
JOQ  don't  seem  pleased.  Come,  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter.  Do  you  regret  hav- 
ing given  yourself  entirely  to  God?  If 
80,  you  have  only  to  say  a  word.  The 
world  is  ready  to  open  to  you  its  perfidious 
arms." 

"That  word,  dear  reverend  mother,  I 
shall  certainly  not  speak.  My  &.ther  and 
mother  think  no  more  about  me.  They 
^re  gone — ^travelling  for  amusement — with- 
out a  syllable  of  farewell,  without  the  least 
expression  of  regret." 

"  Alas !  my  poor  child,  such  is  the  case 
with  aU  earthly  affections — affections  which 
have  not  God  for  their  basis  and  their  only 
object.  Still,  I  <M»  a  little  surprised  at 
the  suddexmess  of  your  parents'  resignation. 
1  attribute  it  to  your  fervent  prayers  and 
the  neuvarne,  the  nine  days'  devotion,  we 
Have  just  completed." 

Sister  X  retired,  unable  to  make  any 
i^y,  tormented  by  the  most  painful  re- 
flections. What!  had  the  father  and 
mother,  who  loved  her  so  dearly,  accepted 
eternal  separation  without  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance! G^rge,  too,  had  forgotten 
ner,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to  get  her 
back!  That  night  the  girl  thought  over 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  Abbe  Desher- 
biers  and  Mademoiselle  Dufougeray,  and 
began  to  see  things  in  their  true  light, 
although  it  was  now  a  little  late. 

In  this  perplexity,  she  naturally  turned 


to  Father  Gabriel,  not  being  satisfied  with 
Madame  Blandine's  insidious  manners  and 
phraseology,  whose  affected  physiognomy, 
as  her  postulant  now  bethought  her,  was 
one  of  those  which  promise  no  good.  She 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  middle 
height,  and  vulgar  bearing.  Her  pale  and 
pufly  countenance  was  slightly  marked  with 
the  small-pox ;  the  lower  half  was  oval,  the 
upper  part  square,  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  her  head.  Her  eyebrows  were 
faintly  marked  by  a  few  soft  and  sandy 
hairs ;  the  colour  of  her  deep-set  eyes  was 
indescribable,  for,  according  to  the  light, 
they  changed  from  dark  grey,  through 
lighter  shades,  to  yellowish  tints.  Her  nose 
was  flat,  and  nearly  level  with  her  cheeks ; 
her  thin  lips  smiled  caressingly,  or  threat- 
ened, according  to  occasion.  Certainly 
she  was  not  handsome,  and  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  so;  what  she  did 
care  about,  was  to  manage  and  overbear 
every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. Very  influential  with  her  former 
boarders,  many  of  whom  consulted  her, 
her  advice  was  almost  always  scrupulously 
followed. 

Such  was  the  person  in  whom  Sister  X. 
had  hitherto  placed  unbounded  confidence. 
The  charm  was  broken  now,  and,  without 
her  suspecting  it,  the  prey  was  sUpprng 
through  her  fingers  to  place  her  in  the  hands 
of  her  adversary. 

Sister  X.  patiently  awaited  the  day  of 
confession  to  open  her  mind  to  Father 
Gabriel.  He  happened  to  be  out  of  temper, 
and  listened  to  her  confession  without 
speaking.  When  it  was  finished,  he  said, 
"  Collect  your  thoughts ;  I  will  give  you 
absolution." 

"  Mon  pere,"  she  said,  "  permit  me  to  talk 
to  you  a  little  longer.  I  want  your  advice. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  am  uneasy, 
irresolute,  thoroughly  wretched." 

"Ah  I"  he  said.     "Already?" 

She  could  only  answer  by  suppressed 
sobs.  At  this  the  old  man,  usually  so  harsh 
and  blunt,  immediately  became  kind  and 
affectionate  in  his  mann^. 

"You  weep,  my  dear  child,"  he  said. 
"  What  has  happened  to  you,  within  and 
without  P  Open  your  heart  to  me.  Fear 
nothing.  You  may  speak  to  me  fiaiJdy.  in. 
the  certamty  of  meeting  with  equal  frank- 
ness on  my  part." 

"  Mon  pere,  my  parents  have  not  once 
written  to  me.  They  have  set  off*  on  a  long 
journey  without  any  thought  of  me,  with- 
out a  word,  even  so  much  as  a  severe  re- 
proach.'* 
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"Ought  that  to  snrprise  you,  my 
daughter  ?  Have  you  forgotten  your  own 
thoughtless,  inconsistent  conduct^  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  ?" 

"But,  my  good  father,  I  have  several 
times  entreated  them  to  grant  me  their 
pardon." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Under  your  superior's 
dictation,  you  have  written  some  of  those 
commonplace  letters  which  are  more  oflfen- 
sive  than  absolute  silence.  Do  you  think 
that  sufficient  to  heal  the  wound  you  have 
inflicted  on  the  hearts  of  affectionate 
parents,  to  whom,  as  an  only  child,  you 
ought  to  have  been  a  consolation  and  a 
support  in  their  declining  years  ?  Who 
could  advise  you  to  act  in  that  way  ?  Who 
encouraged  and  guided  you  in  such  an  ill- 
judged  enterprise  ?" 

"  The  first  idea  was  my  own — at  least, 
so  I  fancy ;  but  the  cur6  of  St.  Marceau, 
the  Abb6  Desherbiers,  my  confessor  dur- 
ing two  years,  fostered  the  notion,  which 
in  truth  was  at  first  only  the  whim  of  a 
spoiled  child  who  did  not  know  when  she 
was  well  off.  Now  he  also  abandons  me ; 
both  he  and  the  person  who  helped  me 
to  correspond  with  him  after  my  father 
had  compelled  me  to  take  another  con- 
fessor." 

"And  this  Abb6  Desherbiers — did  he 
reply  to  your  letters?  Did  he  continue 
the  correspondence  without  your  father's 
and  mother's  knowledge  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu,  yes." 

"  Imprudence — ^folly !  What  was  his 
age?    Was  he  an  old  man  ?" 

"No,  mon  pere;  he  was  young — ^not 
more  than  two  or  three-and- thirty." 

"  And  he  has  not  written  to  you  since 
you  have  been  here  ?" 

"Not  once,  mon  pere.  When  I  left 
home,  he  sent  me  word  that,  as  soon  as  1 
was  at  Orleans,  he  would  come  and  see  me. 
Madame  Blandine  allowed  me  to  write  to 
him.  I  sent  him  three  letters,  one  after 
the  other.  I  have  written  to  Mademoiselle 
Dufougeray:  neither  have  answered,  and 
this  silence  and  abandonment  are  killing 


me. 


"  I  should  like  it  better  if  your  sorrow 
sprang  firom  femily  affection." 

"  It  does  so,  too ;  but  since  I  ought  to 
open  completely  my  heart  and  conscience, 
I  will  avow  that  I  feel  a  slight  degree  of 


resentment.  I  think  my  parents  iniglit 
have  taken  some  steps  to  induce  me  to  re- 
turn. Their  disdainful  treatment  crushes 
my  spirit.  And  then,  I  cannot  help  har- 
bouring strange  suspicions.  I  am  dis- 
trustful. I  am  afraid  either  that  my 
letters  have  been  detained  by  our  reverend 
mother,  or  that  the  answers  have  been  in- 
tercepted." 

Father  Qtibriel  made  no  reply  at  first. 
His  face  was  pale  and  sad  in  ite  expression. 
He  passed  his  hand  in  an  absent  way 
through  the  profusion  of  grey  locks  which 
overshadowed  his  forehead.  After  a  long 
silence,  he  said,  "  Come  to  me  to-morrow 
after  mass ;  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and  1 
must  reflect  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  don't  be 
too  anxious ;  put  your  trust  in  God ;  and, 
above  all,  don't  breathe  a  word  to  anybody 
— ^mind,  not  to  anybody.  Remember,  such 
is  your  confessor's  advice." 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  commenced  a  abort  Serial  Storj, 
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BOOE  UL 

CIUFTER  ZII.     BO  LB9S  TBAH  EDt,  ASD  KOBE 

THIN  EDID. 

ToAT  a  wom&n  who  has  pledged  herself 
solemnly  before  the  world  imd  her  own 
coDscience  to  be  &ithfal  to  a  man,  ehoald 
be  &Ise  to  him,  did  not  seem  in  Barletti'a 
confaged  code  of  ethics,  to  be  blamewortliy, 
Veronica  false  to  her  husband,  wonld  have 
eaak  no  jot  in  Cesare's  esteem.  It  wonld 
&U  have  been  according  to  the  esperience  of 
the  world  in  which  he  bad  lived :  a  loveless 
unbitioiis  marriage,  and  a  Babseqnent  com- 
pensating attachment.  The  experience  of 
the  world  in  which  he  hod  lived  was  his  re- 
ligion; ita  opinion,  his  conscience.  He 
would,  no  donbt,  have  acted  in  contradiction 
to  his  world's  opinion  nnder  snfGcient  temp- 
tation :  as  men  with  a  higher  creed  have 
!  acted  against  their  conscience.  Bnt  he 
vonld  have  experienced  the  same  sort  of 
pain  in  so  doing,  as  attends  the  conscions 
disregard  of  whatever  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  a  sanction. 

Now,  he  was  called  npon  to  readjust  all 
his  ideas  re^rding  Sir  John  Gale  and 
Veronica.  His  first  strong  sentiment  in 
the  tnatfer  was  blame  of  Sir  John.  Aqd 
it  was  not  altogether  onpleasant  to  find  a 
justification  for  an  even  stronger  dislike  to 
the  baronet,  than  he  had  yet  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  entertained.  Sir  John  was 
ao  old  villain!  He  had  brought  this  girl 
awaj  from  her  home.  He  must  have  de- 
ceived her  basely.  Poor,  lonely,  helpless, 
inemerianced  girl ! 

_  This,  then,  accounted  for  her  ^iprehen- 
"ion  on  hearing  that  Sir  John's  life  was  in 


danger !  She  knew  how  horrible  her  posi- 
tion would  be,  should  he  die  before  making 
her  his  wife.  It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the 
sentence  of  the  physicians  had  fixed  Sir 
John's  wavering  mind,  and  determined  the 
performance  of  this  act  of  reparation  towards 
Veronica.  She  had  conquered!  Barletti  felt 
some  admiring  tariumph  in  that  thought. 
But  it  did  not  soft^  him  towards  the 
baronet. 

He  beUeved  Sir  John  to  be  thoroughly 
cynical  and  unprincipled  :  bnt  that  did  not 
make  it  inoredible  that  the  old  rou4  should 
have  been  frightened  into  doing  right,  by 
the  near  approach  of  death.  It  was  quite 
conceivable  to  him  that  such  tardy  repara- 
tion might  avail  him  before  the  Tribunal  to 
which  Sir  John  must  shortly  be  summoned. 
The  priests  taught  the  efficacy  of  a  death- 
bed repentence.  He  (Barletti)  did  not  much 
believe  in  the  priests,  bnt  these  were  profes- 
sional matters  which  they  probably  under- 
stood. It  was  no  concern  of  his  to  inquire 
further.  He  had  no  more  idea  of  arraigning 
the  morality  of  such  teaching,  than  of  repu- 
diating all  law  because  a  t£ief  mi^ht  pos- 
sibly escape  punishment  by  a  teohiucal  flaw 
in  the  indictment.  And  he  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  detest  the  thief  all  the  same. 

This  lato  selfish  restitntioa  oonld  not 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  hvassing 
auxiefy  to  which  Veronica  had  been  cruelly 
subjected.  And  there  was,  too,  the  latent 
consideration — flavouring  the  whole  current 
of  his  reflections — that  he  himself  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
position.  It  wasone  thingtobethefiivoured 
suitor  of  a  wealthy  widow ;  and  quite  another 
to  be  bound  to  a  woman  without  rank,  or 
mouOT,  or  influence;  whose  sole  dowry 
would  be  her  beauty,  and  an  impenous 
appetite  for  the  luxuries  that  only  great 
wealth  can  purchase. 
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What  had  he  to  offer  to  Veronica  if  she 
were  poor  ?  He  might  have  lost  her  alto- 
gether !  And  hifl  instinctiye  eofairictiain 
that  she  was  incapable  of  loyiog  him  with 
a  love  which  sho^d  enable  her  to  endure 
poverty  for  his  sake,  did  not  militate 
against  the  strength  of  his  passion  for  her. 

Bnt  suppose,  after  all,  she  were  to  throw 
him  over,  now  that  she  was  secure.  She 
wonld  be  very  ridi  —  that  he  took  for 
granted ;  and  would  have  a  brilliant  position 
in  her  own  country.  He  became  nervously 
impatient  to  see  her  again,  and  yet  he 
dreaded  to  find  a  change  in  her  manner. 

He  had  met  Veronica  twice,  since  their 
first  memorable  interview  in  the  Villa 
Rcale.  She  had  debated  anxiously  with 
herself  whether  she  had  not  best  break  her 
appointment.  But  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  did  not  dare  to  drive 
Barletti  to  desperation.  He  might  in  his 
rashness  dash  the  cup  from  her  lips,  even  at 
the  last  moment.  Th^  had  met,  therefore, 
and  Barletti  had  given  his  report  of  the 
doctor's  opinion,  and  then  had  claimed  in 
reward  of  his  zeal  the  privilege  of  protest- 
ing his  devoted  love.  Veronica  had  made 
the  interview  as  brief  as  possible  on  each 
occasion.  But  she  had  been  gentle  and  soft 
in  her  manner  to  Barletti,  and  had  pro- 
fessed herself  very  grateful  for  the  trouble 
ho  had  taken. 

He  tried  to  recal  the  minutest  circum- 
stances of  these  interviews ;  at  one  moment 
twisting  and  interpreting  Veronica's  looks 
and  words  into  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
love  for  him ;  at  another,  telling  himself 
that  it' was  plain  she  cared  no  jot  for  him, 
and  was  only  using  his  devotion  without  a 
thought  of  reciprocating  it.  All  his  medi- 
tations resulted  in  an  impatient  longing  to 
see  and  speak  with  Veronica.  He  resolved 
to  take  the  step  of  going  to  the  palazzo  she 
inhabited  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
usual  hour  of  his  evening  visit. 

The  wretched  little  cab-horse,  which, 
like  most  of  its  class  in  Naples,  seemed  to 
have  a  mysterious  force  not  derived  from 
food,  and  which  had  continued  its  shuffling 
trot  as  though,  poor  beast,  it  were  despe- 
rately trying  to  run  away  from  existence, 
was  pulled  up  with  a  sudden  check  at  a 
signal  from  Barletti.  He  alighted,  paid  for 
his  drive,  and  walked  hastily  away.  The 
sum  he  gave  the  driver  inspired  in  that 
individual  sentiments  of  mingled  contempt 
and  self-reproach.  The  contempt  was  ex- 
cited by  the  spectacle  of  a  man — ^a  native 
Neapolitan,  too,  per  Bacco  ! — so  soft  as  to 
pay  him  three  times  his  fare.  The  reason 
of  his  self-reproach,  of  a  rather  poignant 


kind,  was  that  he  had  not  had  presence  of 
mind  to  demand  double  the  money ! 

Barletti,  on  presenting  hinMelf  at  Sir 
John  Gkde'fl  house,  was  told  by  the  porter 
that  his  master  could  see  no  one.  He  had 
been  ooit  that  morning,  and  was  fatigued 
and  unwell. 

"  Miladi,  then  ?"  asked  Barletti. 

The  man  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the 
vnpi^ecedesited  circumstance  of  Barletti's 
asking  for  "  miladi"  at  that  hour ;  but  he 
said  he  would  send  to  ask  whether  the 
signora  could  receive  the  signer  prindpe. 
While  he  waited  for  the  'message  to  be 
taken  up,  Barletti's  mind  misgave  him  as  to 
the  adviaabiHty  of  the  step  he  had  taken. 
He  wished  he  could  have  gone  without 
delay  into  her  presence.  This  waiting  gave 
one  time  to  cool  and  to  take  account  of  un- 
pleasant possibilities. 

When  Veronica's  maid  tripped  down- 
stairs and  invited  Barletti  to  follow  her  to 
miladi's  boudoir,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
trepidation.  The  boudoir  was  untenanted 
when  he  entered  it,  and  for  the  moment  he 
felt  this  to  be  a  relief.  He  sat  down  and 
waited,  looking  round  on  ihe  evidences  of 
wealth  which  met  his  eye,  and  feeling  a 
very  unaccustomed  amount  of  self-depre- 
ciation  and  timidity. 

The  door  opened,  and  Verotdca  appeared. 
She  wore  a  changing  silk  dress,  whose 
hue  deepened  in  the  shadows  of  its  sweep- 
ing folds  from  silver  grey  to  dove  colour. 
Round  the  throat  and  wrists  was  a  small 
fnll  of  fine  lace.  There  was  not  a  gleam 
of  jewellery  about  her,  save  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  where  a  massive 
gold  ring  was  half  hidden  in  the  blaze  of 
a  single  splendid  diamond  set  in  a  broad 
band  of  gold  and  surmounting  the  plain 
ring.     She  was  pale,  and  looked  tired. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  advancing 
with  slow  grace,  emd  giving  him  her  hand. 

He  forgot  everything  in  the  enchantment 
of  gazing  on  her  beau^,  and  stood  silently 
holding  her  hand  in  his,'  and  feeling  his 
heart  so  ftill  of  mingled  emotions  that  the 
tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes.  A  little  faint 
colour  fluttered  over  her  cheeks  and  throat. 
She  slowly  withdrew  her  hand,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat.  She  was  keenly  alive 
to  his  speechless  admiration,  and  it  revived 
her  like  a  cordial.  She  had  been  feeling 
languor  and  the  reaction  of  intense  excite- 
ment, like  a  runner  who  drops  the  moment 
after  he  has  reached  the  goal. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  again.  "  Ton 
asked  for  Sir  John.  He  is  not  visible.  Is 
it  anything  important  that  has  brought  you 
here  so  early  ? 
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"  I  did  not  expect  to  see — your  husband/' 
said  Borletti,  not  aocepting  the  proffered 
chair,  bnt  standing  before  her  as  she  sat, 
and  looking  down  upon  her. 

A  Tiyid  blnsh  crimsoned  her  face  and 
neck.  Barlettd  had  spoken  -with  intention, 
and  she  had  noted  that  he  had  done  so. 
She  tried  to  mask  her  real  emotion  by  a 
feigned  one,  and  threw  some  haughty  re- 
sentment into  her  voice  as  she  reptied:  "  You 
did  not  expect  to  see  him  P  Why,  then, 
did  you  oome  at  this  hour  ?  I  should  not 
have  received  you,  but  that  I  (bought  you 
had  some  real  business  with  Sir  John." 

"  I  came  to  see  you,  Veronica." 

"Then  you  acted  imprudently  and  in- 
considerateiy . ' ' 

"Imprudently  for  myself,  perhaps.  It 
may  be  ihat  the*moet  prudent  thing  I  eould 
do,  would  be  to  see  you  no  more.  But  I 
have  not  acted  inconsiderately  towards  you 
inooming.  You  have  no  longer  any  reason 
to  fear  Sir  John  Gale's  anger  or  caprice. 
Yesterday  it  would  have  been  different." 

She  put  her  hand  on  her  breast,  which 
was  rising  and  ^EdUng  quickly.  She  pre- 
served the  haughty  attitude  of  her  head  as 
she  looked  up  at  him ;  but  her  lips  quivered 
in  spite  of  herself^  and  she  Goofd  not  trust 
them  to  frame  a  word. 

**  I  saw  yom  being  rowed  to  iihe  landing- 
place,"  he  proceeded.  "  And  then  I  aoci- 
dentaHy  got  into  conversation,  with  an  Eng- 
lish officer  of  marine  who  belonged  to  the 
ahip  that  yon-visited  this  momiBg.  I 
ooitld  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  or  my  ears 
at  first.  But  then  suddenly  a  great  many 
things  that  had  puzzled  me,  grew  clear." 

Still  she  was  silent;  but  her  head  drooped 
a  little,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  away  from 
him.  He  had  not  expected  this.  He  had 
thought  to  see  her  triumphant,  but  she 
seemed  downcast  and  oppressed.  Or  was 
this  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  her  to- 
wards himself,  which  he  had  dimly  fore- 
boded? 

"Veronica,"  he  said,  pleadingly,  "you 
might  have  trusted  me.'  I  G^onld  have 
been  true  to  you.  But  you  were  so  proud 
and  so  secret.  How  you  must  have  suf- 
fered!" 

She  had  been  oppressed  hy -a  crowd  of 
confosed  feelings :  surprise,  mortified  pride, 
an  undefined  sense  of  relief  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Cesare  knew  the  real  facts  of 
her  position  and  was  still  devoted  to  her; 
at  the  same  time  a  hostile  movement  of 
lunonr  propre  which  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  hmag  from  the  high  place  she  had 
oooiq^ied  in  }qs  thoughts.  His  last  wo^ds, 
and  the  tone  of  compassion  in  his  voice. 


touched  a  morbidly  sensitive  chord  in  her 
oveivstrained  nerves,  and,  suddenly  drop- 
ping her  face  upon  her  open  palms,  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  crying.  Perplexed 
and  distressed  he  came  and  leaned  over  her 
chair,  murmuring  her  name  at  intervals, 
and  timidly  touching  the  folds  of  her  long 
sweeping  gown.  Her  tears  reheved  and 
soothed  her,  and  as  she  cried  she  thought. 
Even  after  the  first  burst  of  weeping  had 
exhausted  itself  she  kept  her  iace  hidden, 
feeling  that  her  attitude  and  her  distress 
afforded  a  kind  of  ambush  wherein  to  collect 
her  thoughts. 

"Veronica,  yon  are  not  angry  with  me?" 
said  Barletti. 

She  had  by  this  time  been  inspired  with 
an  idea  which  was  as  balm  to  her  hurt 
pride.  It  was  intolerable  to  her  to  be  an 
object  of  pity  to  the  man  who  had  wor- 
shipped her.  Sympathy — even  compas- 
sion, so  long  as  it  were  Idended  with  suffi- 
cient admiration— she  could  -endure.  But 
she  must  regain  the  level  she  timcied  she 
had  lost.  She  would  reveal  to  Barletti  the 
fact  of  their  relationship.  She  had  con- 
cealed it  until  she  could  look  her  kinsman 
&eely  in  the  face  without  communicating 
any  breath  of  dishonour  to  her  mother's 
race !  As  the  thought  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  began  to  beHeve  in  it,  as  an  aciov 
believes  far  the  moment  in  his  mimic 
sorrows.  And  she  felt  quite  magnani- 
mous with  a  sense  of  noUe  self-sacrifice. 
The  anticipated  enjoyment  of  her  coming 
"  point  **  ga,YB  her  face  an  expression  of  ex- 
altation as  she  raised  it  from  her  concealing 
hands,  and  pushed  the  clustering  hair  back 
from  her  forehead. 

"  Cesare,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  had 
not  quite  regained  its  steadiness,  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
hi^  "  Cesare,"  and  the  sound  of  his  name 
uttered  by  her  lips  overpowered  him  with 
joy.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her 
hand  in  his  demonstrative  southern  way. 

"Anima  mia,  do  I  not  know  already 
what  you  would  tell  me  ?" 

"No;"  replied  Veronica,  with  a  faint 
melancholy  smile,  "  you  do  not  know  or 
guess.  Sit  down  there,  opposite  to  me, 
and  Hsten.  You  said  a  reproachfril  word 
-to  me  just  now,  about  not  having  trusted 
you.  I  want  you  to  understand  how  little  I 
deserve  a  reproach  from  you." 

Barletti  began  to  protest  that  he  had 
never  meant  to  reproach  her;  but  she 
-diecked  him. 

"No,  no,  say  no  more.  Hear  me  out. 
Last  autumn  at  the  Villa  Chiari,  when  I 
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was  Btaitled  and  alarmed  hy  Sir  John's 
illness,  you  remember  that  I  spoke  to  you 
about  it  ?" 

"  Remember !  Ah,  Veronica,  can  I  forget 
any  word  of  yours  ?** 

"  Many,  I  should  think :  but  probably  not 
those  words.  Well;  it  was  not  merely  that 
you  were  the  only  intimate  acquaintance 
who  frequented  our  house ;  it  was  not  eyen 
that  I  thought  you  kind-hearted  and  sympa- 
thising, and  that  in  my  utter  loneliness  I 
yearned  for  kindness  and  ^pnpathy.  No : 
all  that  would  not  have  sumoed  to  make  me 
confide  in  you  as  I  did.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  tie  between  us  which  ^ve  me  a  real 
claim  on  you.  Cesare,  you  and  I  are 
cousins." 

"  Cousins !  You  and  I  are  cousins  !  But 
how  ?  Oh,  Veronica,  and  you  never  said  a 
word — ^never  gave  a  hint—that—" 

'*  No.  I  neyer  said  a  vord,  nor  gaye  a 
hint  of  our  relationship.  I  neyer  should 
haye  done  so,  had  not  Sir  John  done  me 
justice  and  placed  me  in  a  position  which  I 
could  acknowledge  to  my  kindred.  My 
mother  was  Stella  Maria  de'  Barletti ;  and 
your  grand&rther  and  my  grandfather  were 
brothers." 

"Dio  mio!  But  he — Gale — ^must  haye 
known  this  ?" 

Veronica  had  not  anticipated  this  com- 
mon-sense remark.  Barletti  did  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  impressed  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  conduct.  When  a  sensitiye 
artist  has  made  his  point,  he  requires  to  be 
sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  auditors. 

"  Sir  John  Gale,"  replied  Veronica, 
haughtily,  ''probably  neyer  heard  the  name 
of  my  mother.  She  has  been  dead  many 
years.  I  haye  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  to  him  of  my  maternal  ancestors. 
He  is  a  paryenu,  and  like  all  paryenus 
pretentious  and  jealous  on  the  score  of 
family." 

This  magnificent  tone  a  little  be- 
wildered Barletti.  He  knew  yery  well  what 
yalue  was  set  on  a  member  of  tne  younger 
branch  of  the  princely  fiunily  de'  Barletti  in 
their  own  country.  Poor  princes  had  been 
plentifdl  in  his  world  eyer  since  he  could 
remember ;  but  rich  English  baronets  had 
not.  He  recollected  haying  heard  that  his 
respected  great-uncle  (Veronica's  grand- 
father) had  married  a  young  English  lady 
with  a  yery  moderate  dowry  (as  to  her 
pedigree,  no  one  had  thought  of  inquiring, 
80  far  as  he  knew  ),  and  ih&t  his  respected 
great-uncle  was  thought  to  haye  done  un- 
commonly welL 


"  And  so  we  are  really  cousins !"  he  said, 
looking  wistfully  at  Veronica's  tear-staaned 
face.  "  Ah,  idolo  mio,  no  cousinship  can 
make  me  loye  you  more  than  I  loye  yon 
already!" 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Cesare, 
that  I  refrained  from  claiming  you  as  my 
kinsman,  or  of  hinting  at  our  rdationship  to 
Sir  John,  solely  out  of  regard  to  thehonoiir 
of  our  family,"  said  Veronica,  impatiently. 
^*  Some  women  might  haye  appealed  to  yon 
to  see  them  righted.  But,  although  I  hne» 
that  the  &.ct8  of  my  story  could  do  you  no 
dishonour,  I  resolyed  to  keep  my  secret 
until  I  could  &oe  the  world,  which  judges 
only  by  outside  appearances." 

This  was  clumsy  enough.  The  inspiration 
which  enables  such  imitatiye  temperaments 
as  Veronica's  to  deceiye  •themselyes,  had 
faded  from  lack  of  responsiye  sympathy. 
But  the  applause  must  be  had,  at  whatso- 
eyer  cost  of  insistence !  At  last  Cesare  un- 
derstood what  was  expected  of  him.  And, 
be  it  noted,  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  to 
make  his  response  otherwise  than  genuine. 

"  Dear,  noble  Veronica !"  he  exclaimed, 
gazing  into  her  fiuse  with  intense  admira- 
tion. 

"  Ah,  Cesare,  you  did  not  understand 
me!" 

"  But  I  know,  now,  how  braye  and  noble 
you  haye  been !  And  I  know  how  uttarly 
unworthy  of  you  is  that  man  who " 

"  Hush !  Let  that  rest.  He  is  yery, 
yery  ill." 

*^I  saw  him  lifted  into  the  carriage. 
But,  Veronica,  he  may  linger  a  long  time 
yet." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  drew  a  little 
apMrt  from  him,  as  he  seated  himself  beside 
her. 

"  I  wiBh I  wish,  Veronica^  that  you 

would  throw  me  a  word  of  hope  to  feed  on 
in  these  weary  days !" 

*' What  can  I  say,  Cesare?  This  is  not 
a  moment  to  press  such  words  on  me.  Do 
not  make  me  feel  that  I  could  not  dare  to 
rely  on  you  and  appeal  to  you  if — if  I  were 
left  alone  here." 

"  You  might  giye  me  a  right,  Uten^  to  be 
relied  on,  and  appealed  to.  Veronica,  I 
adore  you!  I  would  deyote  my  life  to 
you! 

**  Cesare,  at  such  a  time  1  When  he  is 
lying  there  so  ill  1" 

"But  he  has  been  ill  all  these  months !" 
said  Barletti,  simply. 

"Then  think  of  me!  I  am  worn  out, 
and  cannot  bear  much  more  excitement 
If  you  will  talk  to  me  calmly,  as  a  friend 
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and  a  kinsman,  jon  may.  K  yon  cannot  pro- 
mise to  do  that,  yon  mnst  go  away  at  once." 

"  Yon  are  hard  with  me,  Veronica." 

"  It  is  most  nngratefdl  to  say  so.  Tell 
me— that  English  officer  yon  spoke  with, 
did  he  say — did  he  speak — do  yon  think 
he  will  talk  to  eveiy  comer  as  he  did  to 
yonp"  asked  Veronica,  flnshing  hotly  as 
she  bronght  ont  the  qnestion. 

Barletti  reassured  her.  The  officer  had 
spoken,  merely  becanse  Barletti  had  men- 
tioned Sir  Jonn  as  his  friend.  Of  course 
a  ceremony  performed  in  that  way,  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
in  any  sense  a  secret.  But  the  squadron 
was  to  depart  immediately.  There  woxdd 
he  no  opportunity  for  the  thing  to  spread 
among  the  people  who  knew  her  nere. 
Barletti,  as  he  said  this,  did  not  believe  it. 
But  he  saw  that  she  greatly  dreaded  the 
secret  getting  abroad :  and  he  thought  only 
of  soothing  her  anxiety.  He  tried  then,  to 
induce  her  to  toll  him  about  her  home  and 
her  fiunily,  and  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
she  had  left  England  with  Sir  John  Qale. 
But  on  this  subject  she  was  not  willing  to 
speak  quite  unprepared. 

^'  You  told  me  to  talk  to  you  as  a  Mend 
and  a  kinsman^  Veronica,"  said  he.  "  A 
kinsman  surely  has  some  right  to  your 
confidence." 

''Some  day,  Cesare,"  she  answered, 
**  you  shall  know  the  story  of  my  life.  The 
Hfe  has  not  been  long,  but  the  story  cannot 
be  told  quickly.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
make  the  effort  now.  You  must  have 
patience,  and  some  day  I  will  not  refuse 
what  you  ask  me.  There  is  my  hand  on  it. 
It  is  a  promise." 

Her  tone,  and  look,  and  gesture  conveyed 

more  than  the  mere  words.     He  was  about 

to  speak,  but  she  lightly  laid  the  fingers 

I  of  her  left  hand  (he  held  her  right  hand  in 

his)  on  his  lips. 

"Not  a  word  more,"  she  said.  "Gk) 
now.  You  will  come  this  evening;  and 
above  all  do  not  allow  Sir  John  to  guess 
that  you  saw  him  this  morning !  Farewell  V ' 

"  Veronica^  one  word  !  It  is  a  question 
I  have  wanted  to  ask  you ;  do  you  know 
an  Englishman  named  Frost  ?" 

"Frost?    No." 

*^  He  knows  you,  and  spoke  of  you.  Or 
it  may  be — ^now  I  think  of  it — that  he  only 
knows  you  by  report.  I  forget  his  exact 
words." 

"Knows  me!     What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  that  Qale  treated  you  very  ill." 

"  He  said  thai  f  Tell  me  exactly,  word 
for  word,  what  he  said !" 

T 


"  WeU,  I  think,"  repUed  Barletti,  ponder- 
ing,  "  that  his  words  were,  '  Sir  John  Gale 
uses  that  poor  wife  of  his  very  ill.* " 

"Wife!  Ah!"  exclaimed  Veronica,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath.  "  He  spoke  of  me  as 
Lady  Gale  ?" 

"Yes,  yes:  I  am  sure  of  that.  But 
where  can  he  have  known  anything  about 
you  ?" 

"It  matters  very  little.  In  Florence 
perhaps.  You  have  told  me  enough  to 
show  what  a  hot-bed  of  gossip  there  is 
there.  Quiet  as  we  were,  we  did  not  escape 
the  tongues  of  those  creatures  who  lounge 
at  the  club-door  I  dare  say." 

Barletti  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  twinge 
of  conscience  as  he  remembered  that  he 
himself  had  made  one  in  a  discussion  re- 
specting her,  at  the  very  spot  she  mentioned. 
And  her  flashing  eye  and  disdainful  attitude 
recalled  to  him,  moreover.  Sir  John's  warn- 
ing not  to  tell  "  miladi"  that  her  name  had 
been  spoken  at  the  club. 

"  Farewell  until  this  evening,  Veronica, 
mia  adorata!" 

"  Gt)od-bye,  Cousin  Cesare." 

When  he  was  gone,  she  sat  down  opposite 
to  a  large  mirror.  "  Princess  !"  she  said 
softly  to  herself.  "  Principessa  de'  Barletti ! ' ' 
Veronica  understood,  although  Cesare  did 
not,  what  the  worth  of  such  a  title  would  be 
in  England.  Then  she  stretched  herself  on 
a  so&i  and  rested  her  head  on  soft  cushions. 
She  was  really  weary  in  mind  and  body,  and 
presently  fell  off  into  a  sleep. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  sleep,  she  b^an 
to  dream.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Flew,  and  that  she 
was  reluctantly  walking  by  his  side  through 
St.  Gildas's  grave-yard,  towards  the  church. 
And,  as  they  came  near  to  an  ancient  up- 
right stone  she  well  remembered,  Sir  John 
Gale,  whito  and  ghastly  in  his  grave- 
clothes,  darted  out  &om  behind  it,  and  with 
a  yell  of  hoarse  laughter,  bade  them  stop. 
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When  the  beautifdl  Empress  of  the 
French,  as  one  of  the  notabilities  assembled 
in  Egypt  to  take  part  in  the  Suez  Canal 
ceremonials,  was  lately  astonishing  the 
Arabs  and  Fellahs  of  Cau?o  with  her  joyous 
runs  through  the  bazaars  and  streeto  of  that 
city — ^sometimes  sitting  beside  the  Khedive 
in  an  open  carriage,  sometimes  .careenng 
along  on  donkey-back,  but  in  either  case 
exciting  the  astonishment  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  envy  of  the-  ladies  of  the 
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harem — she  was  preceded  by  nmiuxig- 
footmen  of  the  wildest  and  most  pictu- 
resque kind.  They  were  swarthy,  lithe, 
half- naked  fellows,  brandishing  huge 
torches  in  the  darkness  of  evening,  and 
screaming  ont  to  scare  away  any  and  all 
who  might  otherwise  impede  the  progress 
of  the  imperial  and  viceregal  personages. 
Onr  puny  attempts  at  a  cavalcade  must 
have  been  beaten  all  to  nothing  by  this. 

And  yet  the  time  was  when  running- 
footmen  formed  part  of  the  establishment 
of  our  titled  folks  ajid  county  &jnilies. 
They  used  to  run  in  fpont  of  the  travelling- 
carriage,  when  out  on  journeys  of  any  con- 
siderable distance;  partly  to  be  at  hand 
when  the  wheels  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the 
wretched  roads,  but  chiefly  to  make  a 
show  in  the  e^es  of-  the  world.  A  speed 
of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  the  men  could 
maintain  for  several  hours  together;  but 
when  improved  roads  permitted  a  speed  of 
six  or  seven  miles  to  be  kept  up,  the  run- 
ning-footmen gradually  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed. Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  his 
having  seen  the  state-coach  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  preceded  in  this  way.  The  old 
Duke  of  Queenaberry  was  one  of  the  last 
who  kept  up  this  practice ;  and  a  story  is 
told  oi  a  running-footman  who  displayed 
his  agility  by  running  off  with  his  grace's 
livery  while  "  showing  his  paces.'*  These 
domestics  were  usually  attired  in  a  sort  of 
light  jockey  dress ;  sometimes  they  carried 
a  pole  or  staff  six  feet  long  or  so,  llie  top  of 
which  was  a  hollow  ball,  containing  a  hard- 
boiled  egg,  or  a  little  wine,  for  an  occasional 
snack  on  the  journey.  Occasionally  these 
men  did  their  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 
Their  more  celebrated  achievements  were 
as  special  messengers,  in  days  when  railway 
trains  and  electric  telegraphs  were  un- 
dreamed of.  On  one  occasion  such  a 
messenger  ran  from  Home  Castle  to  Edin- 
burgh and  back  (seventy  miles)  during  an 
evening  and  night,  to  fetch  a  doctor ;  and 
there  was  another  who  ran  a  hundred  and 
fifty  nules  in  forty-two  hours,  to  fetch  some 
medicine.  These  runners,  it  must  further 
be  understood,  had  to  travel  over  such 
roads  and  hill  paths  as  would  stagger  a 
modem  Mayfeir  footman.  By  the  way, 
this  word  "  footman"  was  derived  from  the 
nimble-footed  precursors  of  the  present 
James  Plush  and  friends.  In  Cole's  Art  of 
Simpling,  published  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,,  we  are  told  that,  '*  K  a  footman 
take  mugwort  and  put  it  into  his  shoes  in 
the  morning  he  may  goe  forty  nules  before 
noone,  and  not  be  weary."     Valuable  mug- 


wort  this:   do  our  pedestrians  (let  alone 
running-fboimen)  knowanytliing  about  it? 

Of  course  many  crack  runB«*8  have 
made  a  noise  and  obtained  fame,  alike  in- 
dependent of  the  footman  world  and  the 
sporting  woild.  There  was  the  Shore- 
ditch  tradesman,  neither  young  nor  slim, 
who  in  1750  ran  fnjm  the  church  in  that 
street  to  Edmonton,  eight  miles,  in  fi% 
minutes.  There  was  &e  shepherd  who, 
in  1764,  ran  on  Moulsey  Hurst  fifteen 
miles  in  eighty-eight  minutes — at  the  rate 
of  full  ten  miles  an  hour.  Of  course  these 
achievements  have  been  beaten  by  the  pro- 
fessional  racers,  concerning  whom  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  pres^it  article  to  speak. 
There  was  once  a  race  between  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  un&irly  interrupted  by 
an  emissary  of  the  other :  he  knocked  the 
rascal  down,  fell  over  him,  picked  himself 
up  again,  and  won  the  race.  There  was  a 
running  match  between  a  lady  and  a  gen- 
tleman round  the  Steyne  at  Brighton  in 
1825  :  the  gentleman  ran  well,  but  the  lady 
ran  better,  and  she  won. 

One  Captain  Otto  made  a  curious  match  at 
'Brighton  in  1803.  He  undertook  to  carry  on 
his  back  or  shoulders  a  stalwart  grenadier  of 
eighteen  stone,  and  to  run  against  a  pony 
carrying  a  feather;  but  the  grenadier  pitched 
over  the  head  of  his  bearer,  and  nearly 
brought  both  to  ruin.  The  captain  was  to 
have  run  fifty  yards  against  the  pony's  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  He  then  challenged  a  noble 
lord  to  a  contest,  in  which  Otto  should  carry 
his  grenadier  fifty  yards,  while  the  lord 
carried  a  feather  a  hundred;  but  the  captain 
was  vanquished.  Did  '^feather"  mean 
feather-weight,  or  light-weight  rider,  in  the 
sporting  phraseology  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  ?  Then  there  was  the  worthy  who, 
in  1751,  trundled  a  ooach*wheel  from  the 
Bishop's  Head,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  to  the 
eleventh  milestone  at  Barnet,  and  back 
again,  in  three  hours  fifty-one  minutes.  Ho 
won  fifty  pounds  by  ac&eving  thia  curious 
feat  in  less  than  fi)ur  hours. 

Nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  walking 
achievements,  irrespective  of  those  by  pro- 
fessional pedestrians,  and  sometimes  marked 
by  singular  conditions.  There  was  the 
attorney's  clerk  who,  in  1773,  took  a  walk 
from  London  to  York  and  back,  and  ac- 
complished the  whole  four  hundred  nules 
between  Monday  morning  and  Saturday 
evening  in  one  week.  There  was  the  Glou- 
cestershire militiaman,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, who  walked  firom  London  to  !^stol  in 
a  little  less  than  twenty  hours — so,  at  least, 
said  the  newspapers  of  the  period.  It  would 
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be  b&terestmg  to  know  whether  the  "  Toung 
Irish  Gentlemaa'*  performed  the  task  on 
which  a  wager  was  laid  in  1788,  of  "  Walk- 
ing from  London  to  Constantinople  and 
back  within  a  year."  We  have  no  record 
of  the  result;  bnt  it  may  be  presnmed 
that  he  did  not  emulate  the  feat  of  walk- 
ing  on  the  sea,  attributed  by  a  lyrical 
authority  to  Teddy  M'Qee,  by  which  he 
wore  his  legs  down  to  the  knee.  Among 
the  odd  walks  which  odd  people  have  taken, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  picking  np 
stones  placed  a  yard  apart,  and  carrying 
them  singly  to  a  basket :  a  walk  or  a  ran, 
this,  according  to  conditions.  Then  there 
is  the  formidable  tae^  of  walking  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  thousand  successive  hours, 
first  performed  by  Captain  Barclay ;  since 
outdone  by  a  walk  of  a  thousand  quarter- 
miles  in  a  thousaoid  successive  quarter- 
hours — ft  much  more  wearing  and  exhaust- 
ing achievement^  seeing  that  the  runner 
ynust  not  rest  or  sleep  so  long  as  half  an 
hour  at  any  one  time.  This  foolish,  health- 
ruining  work  was  once  attempted,  be  it  ob- 
served, by  a  woman ! 

From  men  on  foot  to  men  on  horseback 
the  transition  is  natural.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  speed  on 
horseback  have  been  performed  by  non- 
professional riders.  Cardrual  Wolsey  won 
his  first  promotion  in  life  by  a  quick  journey. 
When  diaplain  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  he 
was  sent  from  London  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  he  did  the  journey  there  and  back 
in  a  little  over  two  days,  including  the  very 
slow  and  tedious  sea  passage  out  and  home 
between  Dover  and  Calais.  When  Robert 
Carey  was  sent  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
to  announce  to  King  James  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  performed  the  journey 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  daylight  of  three 
days.  Stow  relates  that  one  Bernard  Calvert 
went  in  1621  &om  London  to  Calais  and  back, 
in  seventeen  hours ;'  doing  the  land  journey 
on  horseback,  and  the  channel  voyage  in  a 
large!  by  which  was  probably  meant  a 
heavy  safling  boat.  -  In  1745,  an  innkeeper 
named  Thomhill  rode  from  Stilton  in 
Huntingdonshire  to  London,  back  to  Stil- 
ton, and  once  again  to  London,  accomplish- 
ing the  whole  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  in  twelve  hours  seventeen  minutes  : 
of  course,  with  a  good  relay  of  horses. 
Thia  was  really  a  wonderful  achievement, 
if  the  accounts  are  reliable.  Dick  Turpin's 
ride  we  all  know  about ;  and  let  us  never 
forget  the  immortal  ride  of  Johnny  Gilpin, 
of  the  verity  of  which  we  seem  as  certain 


as  of  anything  in  story.  Of  the  doings  on 
race-courses,  we  need  only  mention  those 
in  which  ladies  have  been  concerned.  At 
the  Bipon  races  in  1725,  we  find  that  the 
ladies'  plate  was  ridden  for,  by  women,  in 
three  heats  and  a  final  struggle.  But  the 
most  notable  lady  in  this  class  of  achieve- 
ments was  probably  Mrs.  Thornton,  the 
wife  of  Colonel  Thornton.  The  colonel 
challenged  Mr.  !Elint,  in  1804,  that  Mrs. 
Thornton  would  contest  a  race  with  him 
on  York  race- course,  for  five  hundred 
guineas  a  side.  The  bet  was  accepted,  and 
the  race  took  place ;  the  colonel  leading  the 
lady's  horse  to  the  starting-place.  Mrs. 
Thornton  took  and  kept  the  lead  for  the 
first  three  miles,  when  her  horse  failed,  and 
her  competitor  won.  She  afterwards  wrote 
to  one  of  the  newspapers,  complaining  that 
Mr.  Flint's  d^neanour  to  her  on  the  occasion 
had  hardiy  been  that  of  a  gentleman. 
A  ^'turf  row"  sprang  out  of  &'s  event. 
Mr.  Flint  asserted  tlmt  Colonel  Thornton 
shirked  payment  of  the  lost  bet;  the 
colonel  equivocated ;  Mr.  Flint  publicly 
horsewhipped  him ;  and  as  the  Jockey  Club 
first,  and  the  Court  of  Eing's  Bench  after- 
wards, refused  to  give  him  redress,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  there  was  something  wrong 
about  Colonel  Thornton.  His  equestrian 
wife,  however,  did  not  relinquish  her  fond- 
ness for  achievements  in  the  saddle.  She 
rode  a  race  against  Buckle,  i^e  Newmarket 
jockey.  Mrs.  Thornton  appeared  on  the 
race-course,  attired  in  purple  cap  and 
jacket,  nankeen  skirt,  purple  dioes,  and 
embroidered  stockings.  She  was  mounted 
on  her  nmre  '*  Louisa."  She  rode  nine 
stone  sii  pounds,  against  Buckle's  thirteen 
stone  ^  and  .ron  by  half  a  head. 

Of  regular  horse-races  and  race-horses 
there  is,  of  course,  much  to  tell ;  but  we 
have  nought  to  do  with  them  here.  There 
is,  for  instance,  all  about  the  famous  horse 
Eclipse,  who  could  cover  twenty-five  feet 
with  one  stride,  and  make  seven  such 
strides  in  three  seconds ;  his  unprecedented 
success  as  a  racer  was  found  to  be  due 
mainly  to  his  magnificent  heart  (corpo- 
real, not  poetical),  which  weighed  thirteen 
pounds.  Unfortunately,  horse-raciDg  lends 
itself  with  ruinous  figioility  to  chicanery. 
Witness  the  trial  which  took  place  at 
Kingston  Assizes  in  bygone  years.  One 
man  betted  with  another  that  he  would 
provide  three  horses  which  would  go 
ninety  miles  in  three  hours.  The  thing 
seemed  incredible,  and  so  the  bet  was 
taken  as  a  very  safe  one.  But  how  was 
the    m&tter  managed?      The  person  who 
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laid  the  wager,  and  who  was  much  more 
horsey  than  honest,  brought  forward  three 
horses  that  all  started  together;  each 
horse  did  thirty  miles  in  throe  hours — an 
achievement  by  no  means  remarkable; 
and,  as  our  arithmetic  books  tell  us  that 
three  times  thirty  make  ninety,  the  knave 
thought  he  had  done  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
smart  thing.  Not  quite,  however;  for  a 
juiy  refused  to  recogpiise  it. 

Once,  now  and  then,  there  have  been 
quadrupedal  races  planned,  in  which  ani- 
mals of  a  non-racing  kind  competed.  Such 
a  race  is  described  in  Parkes's  London 
News  in  the  time  of  George  the  First. 
At  Northampton,  in  a  holiday  season,  two 
bulls,  five  cows,  and  a  calf  were  started 
to  run  a  race:  the  adult  animab  being 
ridden  by  men,  the  calf  by  a  boy.  Four 
of  the  jockeys  came  to  nusfortune;  the 
three  cows  &\1  threw  their  riders ;  the  calf 
tumbled  down  with  his;  and  one  of  the 
bulls  won  the  race,  without  at  all  appre- 
ciating the  &me  which  he  gained  therebv. 
Not  many  years  ago,  a  race  was  planned  in 
Lancashire  between  an  elephant,  a  ponv, 
and  a  man;  whether  it  came  off,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  led  to  a  discussion  as 
to  the  ability  of  an  elephant  to  run,  in  the 
usual  sense  in  which  running  is  under- 
stood; it  was  agreed  that  he  can  shuffle 
along  at  the  pace  of  a  man  at  good  run- 
ning speed,  but  not  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  ostrich  is  a  runner  of 
amazing  swiftness,  almost  distancing  the 
greyhound  and  the  fleetest  Arabian  courser. 
And  was  there  not  a  famous  naturalist 
who  mounted  a  cayman  or  alligator  in  the 
swamps  of  South  America  ?  And  did  not 
the  alligator  feel  very  much  astonished  at 
having  to  run  or  walk  with  such  an  unpre- 
cedented burden  on  his  back  ?  And  would 
we  not  rather  see  it  done  than  do  it  ? 

Among  drivvng  achievements  was  the 
famous  one  by  the  Earl  of  March  in  1750. 
He  undertook  to  provide  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage that  would  be  driven  nineteen  miles  in 
one  hour  byone  single  team  of  four  horses.  It 
was  a  four-wheeler,  but  one  of  marvellously 
light  construction.  Wire  and  cords  were 
used  wherever  practicable,  instead  of  heavier 
materials ;  the  harness  was  of  fine  leather 
covered  with  silk ;  the  seat  for  the  driver 
(no  other  "fare")  was  of  leather  straps 
covered  with  velvet;  every  wheel  had  a 
tin  box  which  dripped  down  oil  uninter- 
ruptedly ;  the  breechings  for  the  horses 
were  of  whalebone ;  the  wood- work  was 
as  light  as  possible,  but  in  all  critical  parts 
strengthened  with  well- tempered  steeL     In 


short,  the  whole  machine  was  so  light  that 
one  man  could  carry  it,  together  with  the 
harness.  The  earl  sat  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  carriage,  but  four  postilions  vir- 
tually drove  the  horses.  Many  vehicles 
were  made  and  abandoned,  and  many 
horses  killed,  before  the  real  event  came 
off.  He  achieved  the  task ;  doing  nineteen 
miles  in  ample  time  for  another  mile  within 
the  hour. 


MR.  GOMM  ON  THE  POOR. 


"  You  must  have  had  a  large,  and  not,  I 
should  think,  a  very  fikvourable,  experience 
of  poor  human  nature,"  I  said  one  day  to 
a  very  worthy  acquaintance  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  often  intcoxdianged  opinions.  The 
name  of  my  acquaintance  was  Gronun.  He 
had  a  way  of  spelling  his  name  when  he 
was  angered — ^which,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he 
sometimes  was — and  declaring  very  em- 
phatically, "  my  name  is  Gomm,  G-0  double 
M :"  as  if  he  wanted  to  convince  his  anta- 
gonists or  opponents,  whonosoever  they 
might  be,  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt  as  to  his  identity.  This  double 
consonant,  somehow,  seemed  to  be  emble- 
matic of  his  decision  and  sharpness  of 
character,  for  he  was  a  man  who  ruled  his 
fellows,  in  a  small  wav,  and  who  seemed 
bom  to  rule  them.  He  was  the  master  of 
a  large  workhouse,  and  had  filled  the 
situation  with  credit  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy.  He  was  much  respected  alike 
by  the  magistracy,  the  ratepayers,  and  the 
poor-law  inspector  of  his  district.  He  was 
a  strong  sturdy  man,  bordering  upon  sixty- 
five,  with  stubbly  grey  hair,  a  clean  shaven 
chin,  broad  open  brow,  clear  grey  eyes,  and 
a  firmness  of  expression  not  alone  about  his 
mouth  and  chin  and  all  over  his  face,  but 
in  his  whole  build  and  deportment.  He 
looked  like  a  double  consonant,  like  a  man 
who  could  hold  his  own  against  the  worH 
and  would,  in  common  parlance,  "  stand  no 
nonsense,"  from  those  above,  or  those  below 
him,  while  he  walked  on  the  war  path  of 
duty.  There  was  nevertheless  a  kindly 
twinkle  in  his  grey  eye  at  times ;  and  his 
firmness  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  good 
humour. 

"  Yes !"  replied  Mr.  Gromm,  in  answer 
to  my  observation,  "I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  my  time.  I  sup- 
pose hjpoor  human  nature,  you  mean  the 
human  nature  of  the  poor." 

"  ??o,  indeed  I  do  not,"  I  repHed.  "  Hu- 
n>a  nature  is  the  same  in  all  of  us,  with 
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mnch  of  good  as  well  as  bad  abont  it.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  possession  of  money  or 
rank  makes  any  yeiy  great  difference  in  the 
long  ran ;  nnless  in  exceptional  cases.  There 
are  bad  rich  men  and  good  poor  men :  jnst 
as  there  are  bad  poor  men  and  good  rich 
men." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Gomm,  *«^I  don't  want 
to  cry  up  the  rich,  or  cry  down  the  poor — 
Grod  forbid !  Bnt  I  look  at  the  poor  with 
my  own  eyes,  not  theirs ;  or  how  d'ye  think 
I  flhould  be  able  to  keep  order  in  the  Honse  ? 
The  poor,  notwithstanding  all  the  senti- 
ment that  is  talked  and  written  abont  them, 
are  bnt  a  poor  lot,  morally  as  well  as 
physically.  As  a  role  they  are  neither 
strong  in  body  nor  in  mind ;  at  least  snch 
is  my  experience." 

He  stopped  as  if  he  were  not  desirons  to 
say  any  more.  I  enconraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed. ^ 

"Why  yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Gomm,  "in 
the  way  of  my  business  I  have  got  to 
dividing  the  world  into  three  classes: 
those  who  never  come  into  the  workhouse ; 
those  who  onght  never  to  come  into  the 
workhonse;  and  those  who  must  come  into 
the  workhouse." 

"  The  first  of  yonr  three  classes,  I 
Bnppose,  inclndes  all  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do  ?" 

"  Not  necessarily  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 
for  ihey  come  to  the  workhouse  sometimes ; 
bnt  it  inclndes,  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  who  pay  poor-rates,  those  who 
are  bom  rich,  those  who  know  the  knack 
of  keeping  the  money  they  have  inherited, 
and  those  who  have  the  art  of  making  it 
as  well  as  the  art  of  taking  care  of  it,  and 
all  the  ordinarily  prudent,  careful,  and  well- 
oondncted  people  of  the  upper  and  middle, 
and  some  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  my  ex- 
perience does  not  lie  among  these.  They 
don't  pass  nnder  my  care.  The  class  that 
onght  not  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  bnt 
(2oe»  come  into  it,  is  a  tronblesome  one  to 
me,  I  can  tell  yon.  And  yet  I  pity  these 
poor  people  very  much,   thongh   I  take 

rsdous  good  care  not  to  let  them  know  it. 
have  had,  and  still  have,  men  in  the 
House,  clad  in  the  pauper  dress,  subject  to 
pauper  discipline,  and  fed  npon  pauper 
&re,  who  have  possessed  thousands,  who 
once  mixed  in  i^e  best  society,  and  who  are 
gifted  with  abilities  which  they  have  not 
learned  to  pnt  to  proper  acconnt,  or  which 
tbey  have  used  only  to  bring  tJiemselves 
into  mischief.  I  won't  mention  any  real 
i^es ;  but  there  is  one  man — let  me  call 
him  Smith — ^who  was  once  a  fiushionable 


banker,  a  very  fashionable  banker  indeed, 
and  lived  in  great  style  in  Tybumia.  His 
bank  broke,  partly  by  his  mismanage- 
ment, partly  by  that  of  his  father  and 
grand&ther.  He  narrowly  escaped  a 
criminal  trial;  bnt  got  off  'by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth'  and  without  a  penny  to  help 
himself  in  his  old  age^  Some  of  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  his  better  days  sub- 
scribed a  few  ponnds  occasionally  to  keep 
him  from  want.  He  was  too  prond  to  ac- 
cept a  clerkship  which  he  might  have  got, 
and  which  was  offered  him ;  but  he  was  not 
too  proud  to  live  upon  charity.  All  the 
same  he  took  the  charity  as  a  hard  thing, 
and  began  to  soften  it  with  drink.  Qin,  the 
poor  man's  friend,  and  a  dreadful  bad  Mend 
too,  the  very  worst  of  friends  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  became  at  last  much  more  plen- 
tiful in  his  cupboard  than  bread  and  cheese. 
He  and  his  old  wife  both  soaked  them- 
selves in  it.  They  took  to  quarrelling — a 
result  not  at  all  sniprising  to  me — and 
from  bad  went  on  to  worse  every  day  of 
their  miserable  lives.  Their  friends  soon 
grew  tired  of  them,  and  their  little  subscrip- 
tions Mled  entirely.  They  are  both  in  the 
house  now,  clean,  sober,  in  their  right 
minds,  and  tolerably  usefiil.  The  old  gen- 
tleman helps  with  the  accoxmts,  and  the 
old  lady  is  a  tidyish  cook  enough;  they 
both  seem  to  have  a  faint  glimpse  of 
something  like  happiness,  when  a  friend,  Sr 
true  friend,  I  call  him,  who  was  once  the 
head  cashier  in  the  bank,  sends  the  old 
gentleman  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  the  old 
wife  a  pound  of  tea.  Now,  I  say,  he's  one 
who  ought  not  to  have  come  into  the  work- 
house, and  wouldn't  except  for  his  own 
deficiencTjr  of  moral  strength. 

"  There  was  another  man  I  had  with  me 
for  years.  He  died  three  months  ago.  Let 
me  call  him  Montague,  for  he  had  an  aris- 
tocratic name,  as  old  as  Montague,  and  as 
high  sounding.  He  had  been  a  parlia- 
mentary reporter  for  some  great  morning 
paper  or  other,  I  don't  know  which ;  and 
seemed  to  me,  as  if  he  could  make  speeches 
as  eloquent  as  any  he  had  ever  reported.  A 
capital  mimic  he  was,  and  could  speak  by 
the  hour  in  the  character  of  Dan  O'Gon- 
nell.  He  gave  the  brogue  perfect.  The 
fun  was  peHect,  too,  and  real  Irish.  When 
he  was  in  the  humour,  he  could  speak  like 
Joe  Hume,  with  all  the  hums  and  hahs, 
and  half-finished  sentences;  or  he  could 
*  orate'  like  a  Yankee,  till  he  made  the 
tears  run  done  my  cheeks  with  laughing. 
Gt)od  company,  and  too  much  of  it,  was 
the  ruin  of  him.     First  step  down*  the 
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ladder  into  the  pit  of  perdition,  exoessiyB 
drinking;  second  step,  Iobb  of  character; 
third  fit^,  lofis  of  employment;  fonrth 
step,  the  pawnbroker;  fifth  step,  more 
drink;  sixth  step,  desperation;  seventh 
step,  beggary  and  begging  letters ;  eighth 
step,  prison;  ninth  step,  the  workhonse. 
He  had  been  a  'jolly  good  feUow,'  as 
the  saying  is;  bnt  the  jolly  good  fellows 
with  whom  he  loved  to  associate,  or  who 
loved  to  associate  with  him,  forgot  his 
good  fellowship  as  soon  as  his  coat  b^an 
to  grow  threadbare,  and  as  he  himself 
began  to  hint  that  the  loan  of  half*a- 
crown  wonld  be  nsefnL  Nobody  sent 
him  any  tea  or  tobacco.  Nobody  ever  so 
much  as  inqnired  after  him.  Only  once  a 
poor  penny-a-liner — a  real  penny-a-liner, 
with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  feet^  and 
with  eyes  that  looked  excessively  beery — 
who  came  to  report  an  inqnest  on  the  body 
of  an  old  woman  foimd  dead  in  her  bed, 
gave  him  a  sixpeiDoe.  I  am  sure  the  poor 
yonng  man  conld  ill  afford  it.  '  Thank  yoa, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  Montague,  *  I  accept 
it  as  a  loan.  Keep  ont  of  this  place,  if  yon 
can ;  except  in  the  way  of  business.  TheBre'U 
be  an  inquest  on  me  some  day,  perhaps,  and 
as  you  know  somethiiig  about  me,  you  .can 
lengthen  out  your  report  to  the  extent  of 
sixpence;  and  so  repay  yourself!'  Now, 
this  Montague  was  one  of  the  class  that 
ought  not  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  and 
he  oould  certainly  have  kept  out  i£  be 
would. 

'*  There  was  another  with  me  up  to  a 
short  time  ago,  who  had  been  a  great 
cheese  merchant.  He  knew  all  about 
cheese,  and  nuule  a  fortuie  ont  of  it.  His 
name  was — ^never  mind— call  him  Jones; 
and  before  he  was  fifty  he  had  scraped  up 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  all  out  of  cheese. 
Unluckily  for  him,  he  retired  from  the 
cheese  business  to  live  quietly  on  his  money. 
But  quietness  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  had 
scarcely  been  a  twelvemonth  trying  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  his  idea  of  a  gentleman 
being  a  person  who  had  nothing  to  do, 
than  he  could  stand  that  kind  of  life  no 
longer,  and  went  rioting  roaring  mad  into 
specnlationB  of  all  kinds.  What  it  had 
taken  him  five-and-twenty  years  to  build 
up  with  honest  cheeses  he  knocked  down 
in  three  years  with  rash,  fooHsh,  grasp- 
ing speculations,  that  had  no  bottran  in 
them.  He  'bust  up,'  as  the  Yankees 
say,  and  escaped  with  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  With  that  he  went  into  the 
cheese  business  again.  But  there  was 
another  man  in  his  old  shop^  who  had 


'got  the  pull,'  as  they  say,  and  Jones 
could  not  rival  the  new  man,  for  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  article.  Besides,  he  was 
down;  and  I  do  believe,  whatever  the 
world  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  when 
a  Toaa  is  down  everybody,  or  almost  every- 
body, has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  tryiag  to 
keep  him  down.  The  world  will  help  a 
young  man  forward,  if  he  be  honest,  and 
straightforward,  and  likely  to  do  well; 
but  it  won't  help  an  old  man  who  has 
had  his  chance  and  lost  it.  At  least, 
that's  fn^  experience.  When  you  have 
come  to  be  sixtf,  you  must  have  ofben  been 
in  people's  way ;  and  if  those  people  live, 
and  have  got  you  out  of  the  way,  they 
don't  give  themselves  much  trouble  to  help 
you  into  the  way  again.  Ton  are  under 
the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  rushing 
on  its  own  business,  wiU  trample  you  to 
death,  without  thinking  about  you.  After 
four  or  five  years  of  new  struggle  in  the 
cheese  line,  Mr.  Jones  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  passed  into  my  care.  He  passed 
out  of  it^  however,  before  long,  not  into 
the  next  world,  which  might  have  been 
about  the  beat  thing,  but  into  the  Couniy 
Lunatic  Asylum.  There  he  is  still,  and 
great  upon  cheese.  He  buys  cheese  by 
tibe  thousand  tons  at  a  time,  in  his 
fiincy,  and  drives  a  roaring  trade.  Per- 
haps the  poor  old  man  is  happy.  I  trnst 
he  may  be;  but  if  he  had  had  ordi- 
nary common  sense,  he  would  neither  have 
come  to  the  workhonse  nor  to  the  lunatic 
asylum." 

'at  is  good,  after  all,"  said  I,  "that 
there  are  workhouses  and  lunatic  asyhuns 
to  receive  Hxeae  waifs  and  strays  of  For- 
tune. But  for  my  part,  I  am  fi^r  more 
interested  in  the  last  of  the  three  classes 
of  people  into  which  you  divided  the  world 
— itios0  who  must  come  to  the  workhouse, 
struggle  against  it  as  they  will.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  are  among  the  very  sad- 
dest products  of  our  civilisation,  and  that 
such  people,  call  them  what  we  will,  are  bom 
slaves  and  pariahs,  though  they  may  not 
know  it,  to  whom  the  world  offers  noting 
from  the  outset  to  the  end  of  their  career 
but  toil ;  toil  from  youth  to  maturity,  and 
from  maturity  to  old  age,  until  the  grave 
receives  them." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gomm,  all  his  double 
consonant  bristling  in  his  &oe.  *'  You  are 
not  altogether  right.  There  are  such 
people,  too  many  of  them,  God  knows, 
and  I  shall  speak  of  them  by-and-bye ;  bnt 
the  mass  of  the  poor — I  know  them,  or  ought 
to  know — ^are  not  people  who  do,  or  who 
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Lave  ever  done,  hard  work.  There  are  people 
who  are  bom  yagrants,   and  wanderers, 
and  strollers,  and  yagabonds,  and  pests, 
and  who  hate  and  detest  work  as  the  devil 
does  holy  water.     They  seem  to  me  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  birds  and  wild  animals, 
or,  at  best,  of  the  B«d  Indian  eayages  in 
America,    who    can't,    or  won't,    ddg  or 
plongh,    or    cnltiyate    anything,   or  save 
anything,   but    prefer  i6  trast  for  their 
dinner   to    the  day's  chance   of   snaring 
or  shooting  somethnig  as  wild  as,  but  better 
to  eat  than,  themselves.     How  they  do 
hate  work,   to   be  snre!     They'd  rather 
cadge  and  steal  for  half-a-crown  than  gain 
five  shillings  honestly.     In  fact,  England 
swarms  with  wild  men  and  women  of  this 
class :  men  and  women  who  are  ntterly  nn- 
tamable,  and  who  nse  workhonses  jnst  as 
rich  people  nse  hotels,  bnt  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  pay  for  nothing.     I  do  de- 
test these  professional  tramps  and  perma- 
nent poor,  and  I  own  that  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  might  order  them  a  good  whipping 
along  with  the  bread  that  they  rob  the  poor 
rate-payers  of.     And  if  they  are  as  wild  as 
foxes,  they  are  qnite  as  cunning.     Indeed, 
my  opinion  is  thftt  a  regular  inveterate  pro- 
fessional  tramp  is  as  cunning  and  acute 
as  an  Old  Bailey  barrister,  and  knows  as 
much  of  the  world.     The  she-tramps,  too, 
are    the    most    disgusting    specimens    of 
human    nature   tiiai  aver  feU  under  my 
notice.     And  when  they  get  into  a  rage, 
their  language  is   awfdl.      I  must  say" 
(and  here  the  double  M  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  Mr.  Gomm's  tone  of  voice  and 
in  the  angry  sparkle  of  his  eye)   "that 
I  wish  it  was  lawful  to  give  the  impudent 
hussies  a  few  rounds  of  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails !    K  it  were  I  would  pick  out  the  very 
strongest  honest  woman  in  the  workhouse 
to  administer  the  dose,  and  pay  her  hand- 
somely for  it." 

''But  these,  both  males  and  females  of 
this  worst  description,  must  form  a  very 
small  class  ?*'  said  L 

"Not  so  small  as  you  imagine,"  replied 
Mr.  Gbmm,  his  doT:d)le  M  starting  out  as 
vividly  as  before.  "England  is  overrun 
with  them,  and  I  don't  see  any  way  to 
England's  getting  rid  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Perhaps  the  next,  if,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  can  manage  to  catch 
every  child  over  five  years  of  age,  and  send 
it  to  school  to  be  taught,  not  only  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  its 
duty  to  itself  and  society,  may  grow  up 
better  tlian  tho  present,  and  the  race  of 
mere  savages,  may  diminish  amongst  us. 


That's  my  hope,"  he  went  on  to  say  more 
softly,  again  relapsing  into  the  double  M, 
yrhen  he  added,  "  not  forgetting  the  cat-o'- 
nine- tails  for  the  grown-up  incorrigibles." 

"  But  touching  the  honest  poor — ^who 
work  untH  their  strength  &kils  them — ^what 
have  you  to  say  about  them  /"' 

"  Kothing  but  what  is  kindly  and  chari- 
table. They  are  the  victims  of  our  over- 
crowdedness,  and  are  not  to  blame  for  what 
they  cannot  help.  When  a  man  has  toiled 
and  striven  during  a  long  life,  society  would 
be  worse  than  a  wild  beast  if  it  allowed  him 
to  perish  in  his  old  age,  when  his  right  hand 
had  lost  lis  cunning.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
me,  when  I  see  a  lus^,  willing,  young  feUow 
driving  the  plough,  or  industriously  hedging 
or  ditching,  or  doing  other  farm  work,  to 
think  how  many  chances  there  are  that  he 
will  come  upon  the  workhouse  when  his 
hair  grows  grey,  and  how  few  chances 
there  are  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  out 
of  it.  And  yet,  with  all  my  pity  for  the 
labourer,  whose  day's  wage  pays  for  no 
more  than  the  day's  want,  and  hardly  that, 
I  cannot  say  that  a  little  more  education, 
not  only  in  the  common  school  branches,  but 
in  the  real  knowledge  of  his  duty  to  himself 
and  his  offspring,  would  not  greatly  improve 
his  condition.  Thousands  of  people  of  this 
class  seem  to  have  no  more  idea  of  their  duty 
to  the  children  whom  they  bring  into  the 
world,  than  if  they  were  rats.  Only  the 
week  before  last,  a  poor,  hard-working 
under-gardener,  at  a  big  house  I  know  of, 
fell  off  an  apple  tree,  and  broke  his  right 
arm  badly  in  two  places.  He  had  not  a 
penny  saved.  All  he  earned  was  fifteen 
shillings  a  week.  The  parson  of  the  parish 
helped  him  on  a  little,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  did  the  same.  But 
what  good  was  it?  In  the  meanwhile 
another  man  slipped  into  his  situation,  and 
in  less  than  three  weeks  this  poor  devil  lost 
all  heart  and  hope.  His  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  we  had  to  take  him  into  the 
workhouse;  not  only  him,  but  his  wife 
and  nine  children.  What  right  had  he 
to  beget  nine  children  if  he  could  not  tide 
over  three  weeks  without  coming  to  the 
workhouse  with  the  whole  brood  of  them  ? 
Do  you  call  that  honest  or  fair  either  to 
himself,  his  children,  or  the  ratepayers 
of  his  parish?  I  don't,  and  I  won't, 
though  you  may  think  me  heartless  for 
saying  so.  If  that  man  hadn't  married, 
and  hadn't  had  nine  children,  before  he  was 
able  to  support  even  himself,  and  allow  a 
little  margin  for  sickness  and  accident,  he 
might  have  had  his  margin  to  himself,  and 
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iided  oTer  the  evil  day  without  burdening 
the  parish  or  bringing  ten  innocent  people 
into  partnership  with  his  nusfortnne.  It  is 
710^  right,  let  soft-hearted  people  say  what 
they  will.  If  such  cases  were  not  so  very 
common  I  shouldn't  have  said  a  word  about 
this  one ;  and  it  is  only  because  they  are 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  that  I 
mention  them.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  know 
something  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  that 
the  agricultural  poor  think  no  more  of  the 
duties  they  incur  towards  society  when  they 
marry,  than  so  many  sparrows  do.  This 
may  seem  harsh,  but,  God  knows,  I  don't 
feel  harsh.  I  own  I  can  see  no  remedy 
for  it." 

"  I  think  I  can  see  two  remedies,"  replied 
I ;  *'  Education  and  Ehioration.  The  first 
will  tend,  if  rightly  administered,  to  di- 
minish, if  it  do  not  remore,  this  particular 
kind  of  improvidence  among  the  poor ;  and 
the  second  will  provide  a  home  for  the  over- 
flow of  our  population.  There  are  millions 
upon  millions  of  fertile  acres  in  every  part 
of  the  world  only  awaiting  the  willing  hand 
to  till  them.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  so 
far  from  solving  these  two  problems  as 
most  people  think.  We  move  faster  than 
our  forefathers,  and  I  think  the  day  will 
come  when  the  only  paupers  in  England 
will  be  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  when 
every  strong  man  will  be  able,  either 
to  live  respectably  in  England  by  his 
intelligent  and  eaucated  labour,  or  to 
get  comfortably  out  of  it  to  some  other 
land,  where  i^e  chances  are  more  favour- 
able." 

" I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Gt)mm,  "that  I 
shsJl  not  live  to  see  the  day;  but  I  can 
imagine  it,  nevertheless,  and  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  so  wicked,  or  such  a  false 
prophet,  as  to  predict  the  contrary." 


THB  FAITHFUL  COMRADE. 

Ovcs  I  had  a  comrade  true. 

He  followed  my  tteiM  the  whole  daj  thro' ; 

When  I  aat  in  the  house  b j  my  nde  eat  he, 

Never  tired  of  m j  company ; 

When  I  wandered  fortn  into  the  town. 

My  comrade  followed  me,  up  and  down. 

Oat  of  the  aelf  aame  dish  he  fed, 
He  lay  beside  me  in  my  bed, 
Whatsoever  I  thought  or  knew, 
M^  faithful  friend  had  a  share  in  too. 
When  I  went  wooing  one  fine  day 
My  comrade  followed  me  all  the  way. 

And  after  that  in  vain  I  tried 

To  shake  the  shadow  from  my  side ; 

A  curse  upon  that  comrade  true, 

He  followed  me  still  the  whole  day  thro*. 

Morning  and  night  in  every  place, 

He  chid  me  with  his  changeless  face. 


Thro'  many  a  day  of  wintry  weather. 
Beside  the  fire  we  sulked  together; 
But  when  the  wintry  daya  were  passed 
tTp  to  my  feet  I  sprang  at  last. 
"  Here  on  the  hesrth,  if  thou  wilt,  abide ! 
But  J  have  awon  to  be  free!"  I  cried. 

I  opened  the  door,  I  rushed  away, 
'Twaa  the  gentle  mom  of  an  April  day ; 
As  1  hastened  on  thro'  the  ^oiet  atzeet, 
The  aky  was  blue  and  the  wmd  was  sweet 
Out  thro'  the  city  gate  I  crept, 
The  green  fieUa  beckoned,  my  heart  uplept. 

Blithely  along  the  fields  I  fiew. 

My  quick  feet  glistened  with  gladaome  dew; 

The  merrv  lark  firom  mj  feet  upsprang, 

Wafted  the  wet  from  his  wings  and  sang. 

The  bri||ht  sun  glistened,  the  leaves  were  pearied, 

01  bnt  It  aeemM  a  gladaome  world. 

Even  then  I  heard  a  deep-dn^wn  aigh. 
And  turning  quick,  with  a  bitter  cry, 
Knitted  my  brows  again,  to  see 
My  faithful  flriend  was  close  to  me. 
I  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  great  green  hill. 
And  the  weary  &oe  waa  with  mo  stilL 

" Stay ;"  he  called,  ftiU  low  andaad; 

But  the  breath  of  the  apring  had  made  me  mad : 

"  Farewell  for  evermore,"  I  cried, 

And  on  I  sprang  up  the  steep  hill-«de ; 

And  up!  and  up !  with  mv  blood  in  a  glow; 

I  left  him  lingering  far  below. 

Sweet  waa  the  air  upon  the  height, 
The  wind  was  aweet,  the  akvwas  bright. 
And  all  my  heart  was  full  ox  glee 
Now  the  peevish  face  was  gone  fifom  mo. 
And  hour  by  hour  went  sweetly  by. 
Till  the  sun  was  low  in  the  western  sky. 

Down  the  green  height  I  went  again. 

The  glad  thoughts  aancbg  in  my  brain. 

And  when  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 

I  found  my  comrade  cold  and  still. 

And  I  dug  him  a  grave  for  the  sake  of  his  lore. 

And  I  wrote  this  epitaph  above  : 

"  Hero  beside  this  greenwood  way 

Slumberath  HtfochovdkiaI 

For  years  my  friend  in  the  aty  dim, 

He  loved  me  better  than  I  loved  him : 

The  scent  of  flowers,  the  spring's  sweet  breath. 

The  song  of  the  skyluk,  wen  his  death. 

"  Over  his  head  let  grasaea  wave. 

And  the  ekylark  build  upon  his  grave ; 

Hyadnths  and  daisiea  nae 

Out  of  hia  blue  lack-lustro  eyoa ! 

Strew  ye  rue  for  hia  sad  sake. 

But  pray  that  he  may  never  wake !" 


MORE  SPORT  IN  THE  WILDS 
OF  UIST. 

Loch  Phlogibech  is  a  large  and  solitary 
mere,  in  the  heart  of  a  melancholy  place. 
Aronnd  it  the  land  nndnlates  into  smaU 
hills,  with  bogs  and  marshes  between,  and 
to  the  sonth-east,  high  mountains  of  raeiss, 
with  crags  and  precipices  innnmerabie,  rise 
ashen  grey  into  the  clonds.  All  is  very 
desolate--the  bare  mountains,  the  windy 
flats,  the  ever-sombre  bIsj.  There  is  not  a 
tree  or  shmb :  instead  of  nnderwood,  stones 
and  boulders  strew  the  waste.  The  mere 
itself  is  black  as  lead:  small  islands  rise 


heieand  ihere,  heaped  rotmd  with  rocks  and 
stones,  and  covered  inside  -with  deep  rank 
grass  and  darnel.  Everywliere  in  the  -water 
jut  np  pieces  of  rock — sometimes  a  whole 
drifirreef,  like  a  ribbed  wall;  and  at  the 
western  end  are  the  rains  of  a  drcnLar  tower, 
or  done,  looking  eerie  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  dull  and  doleiU  air. 

Bat  now  we  are  afloat,  palling  against  a 
chill,  moist  wind.  Hark !  The  air,  which 
was  before  so  still,  is  broken  by  tmearthly 
screams.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lonely 
place  are  np  in  arms,  yelling  as  away  firom 
their  nests  and  yoang.  Look  at  the  terns, 
poJaiDg  ap  and  down  in  the  air  with  that 
strange  spasmodic  beat  of  the  wings,  cory- 
jng  &e  Httle  black  head  downward,  and 
uttering  some  endless  creaking  croak. 
Why,  -^at  little  fellow,  swift  as  an  arrow, 
descended  almost  to  my  &ce,  as  if  to  peck  ont 
my  ^es ;  I  ooold  have  struck  him  with  a 
staff!  Nomberless  gulls,  large  and  small, 
white  and  dark,  all  hovering  hither  and 
thither,  above  our  heads,  now  unite  in  the 
chorus;  and  two  of  the  large  black-backed 
species  join  the  flying  band,  but,  unlike  the 
rest,  voice  their  indignation  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  din  is  frightfdl !  All  the 
fiends  are  loose !  Yet  numerous  as  are  the 
criers  in  the  air,  they  are  only  a  fraction  of 
&e  swarms  visible  in  the  lodi— flocks  of 
them  sitting  moveless  on  the  island  shores, 
solitary  individuals  perching  on  the  strag- 
gling rocks  where  they  protrude  through 
the  water,  others  floating  and  feeding  &r 
oatfirom  land.  See  yonder  monster  gull, 
perched  on  a  stone ;  she  is  hugre  as  an  eagle, 
with  back  as  black  as  ebcmy,  breast  as 
white  as  snow,  and  large  and  glistening  ^e ; 
she  does  not  move  as  we  approach,  but  her 
frantio  mate  hovers  above  us  and  tries  to 
scream  us  away.  Though  sorely  tempted 
to  secnre  so  magnificent  a  bird,  we  spare 
her,  partly  for  the  sake  of  her  young,  partly 
(and  more  selfishly)  for  fear  of  frightening 
from  the  loch  other  and  more  precious 
game.  Note  the  smaller  and  darker  plu- 
nutged  birds,  paddling  swiftly  here  and 
there  close  to  the  rocks ;  they  are  yoxmg 
galls,  recently  launched  out  on  the  great 
water  of  life. 

All  this  life  only  deepens  the  desolation  of 
the  mere.  There  is  a  hollow  sadness  in  the 
&ir,  which  the  weird  screech  of  the  birds 
cannot  break. 

Bat  the  geese:  where  are  they?  Not 
one  is  visible  as  yet,  we  have  not  even 
heard  a  qoack.  Is  it  indeed  to  be  a  wild- 
goose  cnase,  but  only  in  the  figurative 
sense,  not  literally?     No;    for  Hamish, 


with  his  lynx-like  eye,  has  picked  out  the 
flock  far  away ;  he  points  them  out  again 
and  again;  but  the  Wanderer,  wipe  his 
spectacles  as  he  will,  can  see  nothing. 
With  the  telescope,  however,  he  at  last 
makes  them  out:  a  long  line  upon  the 
water,  numberless  heads  and  necks.  What 
a  swarm!  Surely  all  the  geese  of  TJist 
have  gathered  here  this  day  to  discuss 
solemn  business  !  It  is  the  very  parlia- 
ment of  geese.  Hush !  Now,  to  steal 
on  them  slowly  with  muffled  oars.  Some, 
the  older  birds,  will  rise ;  but  surely  out 
of  all  that  mighty  gathering,  a  few  will 
be  our  own ! 

As  we  approach,  the  geese  retreat ;  they 
have  spied  us  already,  and  wish  to  give  us  a 
wide  berth.  Two  or  three  have  nsen,  and 
winged  right  over  the  hill.  Nevermind! 
push  forward.  So  swiftly  do  they  swim^ 
that  the  boat  does  not  gain  a  foot  upon 
them;  but  they  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
head  of  the  loch  up  yonder,  half  a  mile 
away,  and  there  at  least  we  shall  come  upon 
them.  Hark!  they  are  whispering  ex- 
citedly together,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference is,  that  they  divide  into  two  great 
parties,  one  making  towards  a  passage 
between  some  islands  to  the  left,  the  other 
keeping  its  straight  course  up  the  mere. 
Conscious  of  some  deep-laid  scheme  to 
baulk  us,  we  follow  the  band  that  keeps 
straight  forward  —  some    forty  ganders, 

feese,  and  goslings,  flying  fiist  for  life, 
'aster !  faster !  We  are  gaining  on  them, 
and  by  the  time  they  reach  that  promontory, 
we  may  fire.  Now,  they  are  beginning  to 
scatter,  some  diving  out  of  sight,  and  many 
rising  high  on  wing  to  fly  round  the  comer. 
They  have  rounded  the  promontorv,  doubt- 
less into  some  fatal  bay ;  not  a  bird  is  visible. 
Yes,  one !  For  a  miracle,  he  is  swinmiing 
straight  this  way.  His  dusky  plomage  and 
crestless  head  prove  him  a  juvenile ;  and 
sorely  nature,  when  she  sent  him  into 
this  world  of  slayers,  denied  him  the  due 
proportion  of  goose's  brains !  Is  he  mad, 
or  blind,  or  does  he  want  to  fight  ?  He  is 
only  fifty  yards  away,  and,  rising  erect  in 
the  loch,  flaps  the  water  from  his  short 
wings  and  gazes  about  him  with  total 
unconcern.  A  moment  afterward,  and  he 
is  a  dead  gander. 

Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost;  qaick — 
roimd  the  promontory->or  the  flock  will 
be  Heaven  knows  where !  Too  late !  Not 
a  bird  is  to  be  seen.  We  are  close  to  the 
head  of  the  loch,  with  a  full  view  of  all 
comers; — not  a  solitary  feather.  They 
cannot  all  be  diving  at  the  same  time.    Yet 
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we  can.  swear  ihej  did  not  rise  on  the 
wing;  had  they  done  so,  we  oonid  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  them.  Two  score  geese 
suddenly  invisible,  swallowed  np  in  an  in- 
stant, without  so  much  as  a  feather  to  show 
they  onoe  were  !  Hamish  Shaw  scratches 
his  head,  and  the  Wanderer  feels  awed; 
both  are  quite  unable  to  account  for  the 
mystery. 

You  see^  it  is  their  first  real  Wild  Goose 
Day,  and,  being  raw  sportsmen,  actually 
accumulating  their  knowledge  by  personal 
experience^  and  utterly  rejectLng  the  adven- 
titious instruction  of  books,  they  are  un- 
aware that  the  young  wild  goose,  when  sore 
beset  in  the  w^Uer,  has  a  sly  knack  of  creep- 
ing in  to  Bhore»  and  betaking  himself  for 
the  time  being  to  the  shelter  of  the  thick 
heather  or  the  deep  grassy  bog-hole.  But 
now  the  mystery  is  clear;  for  yonder  is 
the  last  of  the  stragglers,  running  up  the 
bank  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him, 
and  disappearing  among  the  grass  above. 
Tallyho  !  To  shore,  Schndder,  and  after 
her!  Schneider  plunges  in,  reaches  the 
bank,  and  disappears  in  pursuit.  Running 
the  boat  swiftly  in  to  shore,  we  land  and 
follow  with  the  guns.  Half  running,  half 
flying,  screaming  fiercely,  speeds  the  goose : 
so  fast  that  the  dog  scarcely  gains  on  her  : 
and  making  a  short  sharp  turn  rushes  again 
to  the  water,  plunges  in,  dives,  .and  re- 
appears out  of  gunshot.  But  her  com- 
panions :  where  are  they  ?  Gone,  like  the 
mist  of  the  morning.  Though  we  search 
every  clump  of  heather,  every  peat-hole, 
every  wateroourse,  and  though  Schneider, 
seeming  to  smell  goose  at  every  step,  is  as 
keen  as  though  she  were  hunting  a  rat  in 
its  hole,  not  a  bird  do  we  discover.  Can 
they  have  penetrated  into  some  subter- 
ranean cave,  and  there  be  quacking  in 
security?  Forty  geese  vanished  away! 
By  Jupiter,  we  have  been  befooled ! 

Somewhat  tired,  we  rest  for  a  time  on 
the  water-side.  The  more  is  silent  again, 
untroubled  by  the  screaming  birds  or  the 
murderous  presence  of  man.  A  driffc-mist 
is  passing  rapidly  against  the  upper  parts 
of  the  mountains  yonder,  and  the  crags 
look  tetrific  through  ifcs  sickly  smoke,  and 
the  wind  is  getting  higher.  Hark!  Is 
that  distant  thunder ;  or  is  it  the  crumbling 
down  of  crags  among  the  heights  ?  It  is 
neither.  It  is  the  hollow  moan  of  the 
western  ocean,  beating  in  on  the  sands 
that  lie  beyond  these  desolate  flats.  One 
feels  iieithcr  rery  wise  Bor  y«7  gn»d, 
caught  by  such  a  Voice  in  the  wildeniess — 
hunting  geese !     Had  it  been  a  red  deer, 


now,  or  an  eagle,  or  even  a  sea],  that  we 
were  pursuing;  but  a  goose,  how  har- 
monise it  with  the  immensitiiBS  ?  Of  sonrBe 
it  is  merely  associaisoiL;  for  in  pdnt  of 
&ct  the  wild  goose  is  a  thoroughly  noUe 
bird,  a  silence  lover,  a  high  aoarer,  a  lover 
of  the  lonely  mere  astd  deaolake  msrah,  a 
proud  haunter  of  the  weedy  fooi^rints  of 
the  sea*  Still,  a  goose  is  a  goose,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  ocesc,  the  WandeDBr  £b- 
covers  his  likeness  to  the  family. 

The  wind  is  reaBy  sising.  Dark  dcnids 
are  driving  westward,  and  ihe  sur&ce 
of  the  mere  begins  to  whiten  here  and 
there  with  small  sharp  waves.  It  looks 
like  the  beginning  of  a  spindrift  gale,  bni 
the  weather  is  veiy  deceptive  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  it  may  mean  nothing  after  ail. 
It  will  be  better,  however,  to  be  making 
isracks  over  the  hiHs. 

Up  goes  the  lugsail,  aod  we  drive  down 
the  k>db  with  frightftil  iqpeed.  Down  wxtli 
it.  For  the  waiter  is  sown  with  rooks,  and  if 
we  were  to  touch  a  stone  while  going  at  that 
speed,  the  punt  side  would  be  driven  into 
splinters.  We  fly  ^t  enough  now,  with- 
out sail  or  oar.  Ha !  yonder  ara  the  geese 
round  that  point,  aU  gatheired  togetiber 
again,  donbUess  oooivezBing  excitedly  about 
their  recent  terrific  adventvree.  Befezie 
they  can  aooMier  much,  we  /have  nianded 
the  point,  and  are  down  upon  them. 
Bang  goes  Big  Benjamin  1    Ba^g !    bang  * 


goes  the  doai^barreL  Five  fine  young 
birds  are  secured,  three  of  thexa  due  to 
Ben  the  monster.  We  have  just  dragged 
them  into  the  boat,  when  the  rain  b^^ 
to  eome  down,  wh^  the  wind  is  stiU  flog- 
ging the  water  with  pitiless  Uowb. 

And  so,  wet  and  weazy,  we  draw  up  the 
punt  in  a  sheltered  creek,  and  turn  her 
over.  Hard  by,  are  some  rude  hnts,  bn^ 
of  peat  tnrfe  and  wood — ^the  namnmap 
abodes,  or  shdters^  of  the  shepherds  who 
being  ihear  flocks  over  here  for  pasfcure; 
in  one  of  these  we  leave  the  oars,  mast, 
sail,  and  other  articles.  Then  shouldering 
our  spoil,  three .  fat  geese  apiece,  we  put 
our  backs  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  dash 
along,  through  bog  and  over  ditdi,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  shepherd's  hut  on  the  side  of 
liodi  Skifort. 

Two  wild  days  of  rain  and  wind  had  to 
pass  away  ere  we  -could  get  across  to  Loch 
Phlogibech  for  the  punt.  At  last,  however, 
we  went  over,  shot  a  few  more  geoee,  and 
brought  the  punt  through  a  drenching 
mist.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  Schneider  and  the 
hawk,  we  ate  vp  every  goose  we  slew,  and, 
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if  we  bad  bad  flomeibizig  to  swallow  wiih 
the  same^  even  a  cmflt  of  bread  or  a  biscuit, 
would  bave  fbnnd  the  flesh  delicioiis.  But 
man  cannot  Hye  on  goose  alone,  however 
young,  however  tender.  How  did  we 
crave  a  snap  of  bread,  and  a  drop  of 
wbiflkj,  or  t^,  to  wash  it  down ! 

Tboogh  we  bad  goose  galore,  and  eggs, 
and  milk,  that  was  all  Loch  Skifort  coidd 
do  for  ns ;  and  reaUy  it  might  have  been 
much  worse,  and  we  were  ungrateful  beings 
to  cionch  frowningly  and  mutter  about 
starvation.  Hamish  Shaw  was  the  bitterest, 
for  he  was  out  of  tobacco,  and  to  him,  as  to 
many  another  water-dog,  life  without  to* 
bacoo  was  torture.  He  tried  tea,  till  that 
was  quite  exhausted.  Then  he  attempted 
a  slice  of  boot-leather,  and  rather  liked  it, 
only,  if  he  had  persisted  in  smoking  that 
kind  of  stuff,  he  would  soon  have  had  to  go 
barefoot.  The  Wandered  recommended  peat, 
bat  the  idea  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Just  as  the  weather  was  begizming  to 
clear,  a  large  ship  put  into  the  loch,  fbr  a 
Test  after  iveeks  of  bad  weather.  By  board- 
ing her  we  procured  a  few  supplies — a  little 
tea,  some  tobacco,  and  a  number  of  weeviled 
biscuits.  The  presence  of  a  large  vessel 
acts  hke  magic  in  a  solitary  place.  Ko 
sooner  had  the  ship  entered  the  loch,  than 
the  region,  which  had  previously  seemed 
munhabited,  became  suddenly  populous, 
and  numerous  skiffs  rowed  out,  laden  with 
natives.  The  skipper  did  a  "  smart*'  thing 
with  the  natives  on  that  occasion.  Having 
need  oi  hands  to  get  in  his  anchors,  which 
bad  dragged,  he  paid  them  off  in  biscuits 
of  the  finest  quality,  telling  them  to  return 
next  day,  and  (if  they  pleased)  he  would 
take  in  exohange  for  biscuits  any  quantity 
of  dried  fish  they  liked  to  bring.  The 
natives  weore  of  course  delighted,  and  the 
B]dj^)er  secured  a  splendid  lot  of  fish  for 
the  sqiithem  market.  But  iTnagine  the 
disgust  of  the  poor  deluded  Celts  on 
oamining  their  prize  of  dearly-coveted 
bread.  The  biscuits  were  full  of  weevils, 
and  worth  scarcely  a  penny  a  pound. 

'*  All  this  fiuryou  have  been  digressing  !'* 
Gties  the  impatient  reader.  '*We  have 
beard  more  than  we  want  to  hear  about 
ducks  and  geese,  and  hunger  and  thirst ; 
but  what  of  the  red  deer,  the  eagle,  the 
salmon,  the  hooper,  the  seal  ?"  Well,  as  to 
the  red  deer,  we  may  or  may  not  in  our  time 
bave  been  the  death  of  the  forest  king,  his 
antlers  may  or  may  not  be  hang^g  over 
the  chimney-piece  in  our  smoking-room, 
bat  we  did  not  get  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of 
a  deer  in  the  wilds  of  Uist.     Tixe  sahnon 


had  not  jet  ascended  the  rivers,  and  the 
wild  swans  were  rearing  that  year's  young 
in  the  distant  north.  More  than  one  eagle 
we  saw,  floating  among  the  mountain  peaks 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  dwarfed  by  dis- 
tance to  the  size  of  a  wind-hover ;  but 
mighty  would  have  been  the,  hunter  who 
could  reach  and  slay  the  sky-loving  birds 
in  their  glory.  Indeed,  who  ever  l^ed  an 
eagle  in  its  fvJl  pride  of  strength  and 
flight?  It  is  the  sickly,  half-starved, 
feeble  bird  that  inadvertently  crosses  the 
shepherd's  ffun,  and  yields  a  lean  and  un- 
wholesome body  to  the  stuffer's  art.  Such 
an  one  we  saw  low  down  on  the  crags  of 
Ben  Eval,  passing  with  a  great  heavy  beat 
of  the  wing  from  rock  to  rock,  now  hover- 
ing for  an  instant  over  some  object  among 
the  heather,  then  rising  painfully  and 
drifting  along  on  the  wind.  We  had  no 
gun  with  us  that  day,  or  we  think  that,  by 
cautiously  stalking  among  the  heights,  we 
might  have  made  the  bird  our  own; 
our  hearts  were  sad  for  the  great  creature, 
with  that  fierce  hunger  tearing  at  its 
heart,  while,  doubtless,  the  yellow  eyes 
burnt  terribly  through  the  gathering  films 
of  death.  Out  of  the  hollow  crags 
gathered  six  ravens,  rushing  with  hoarse 
shrieks  at  the  fallen  king,  and  flying 
with  horrible  yeUs  whenever  he  turned 
towards  them  with  sharp  talon  and  opened 
beak;  attracted  by  the  noise,  flocked 
from  all  the  surrounding  pastures  the 
hideous  hooded  crows,  with  their  sick 
grey  coats  and  sable  heads,  cawing  like 
devils;  these,  too,  rushed  at  the  eagle, 
to  be  beaten  back  by  one  wave  of  the 
wrathful  wings.  It  was  a  sad  scene — 
power  eclipsed  on  the  very  throne  of  its 
glory,  taunted  and  abused  by  carrion, 

Siok  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

yet  preserving  the  mournful  shadow  of  its 
dignity  and  kingly  glory.  Every  move- 
ment of  the  eagle  was  still  kingly,  nor  did 
it  deign  to  utter  a  sound ;  wHle  the  crows 
and  ravens  were  hideous  in  every  gesture, 
mean,  grovelling,  and  unwieldy,  and  their 
damnable  cries  made  the  echoes  hideous. 
Bound  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  floated  the 
eagle,  with  the  imps  of  darkness  at  his 
back.  We  fear  his  day  of  death,  so  nigh 
at  hand,  was  to  be  very  sad.  Better  that 
the  passing  shepherd  should  put  a  bullet 
through  his  heart  and  carry  him  away  to 
deck  some  gentleman's  hall,  than  that  he 
should  fall  spent  yonder,  insulted  at  his 
last  gasp,  torn  at  by  the  fiends,  seeing  the 
leering  raven  whet  nis  beak  for  slaughter. 
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and  the  corby  perched  close  by,  eager  to 
pick  out  the  golden  and  beantifnl  eyes. 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fidlen,  faUen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyet. 

Just  as  he  passed  away,  there  darted  out 
from  the  side  of  the  rock  a  ghastly  appa- 
rition, glaring  at  us  with  a  &ce  covered 
with  blood,  and  looking  as  if  it  meant 
murder.  It  was  only  a  sheep.  Tet  for  the 
moment  it  amazed  us,  for  it  seemed  like 
the  ghost  of  a  sheep,  horrid  and  forbidding. 
Alas !  though  it  glared  in  one  direction,  it 
could  not  see ;  its  poor  gentle  eyes  had  just 
been  destroyed,  the  red  blood  from  them 
was  coursing  down  its  cheeks ;  and  it  was 
staggering,  drunken  with  the  pain.  It  was 
the  accursed  deed  of  the  hoody,  or  the  raven, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  unwary,  ready  in 
a  moment  to  dart  down  on  the  sleeping 
lamb  or  the  rolling  sheep,  and  make  a  meal 
of  its  eyes ;  then,  with  a  devilish  chuckle, 
to  track  the  blind  and  tottering  victim  this 
way  and  that,  as  it  feels  its  feeble  way 
among  the  heights,  imtil,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  some  high  rock,  it  can  be  startled, 
with  a  wild  beat  of  wings  and  a  fiendish 
shriek,  right  down  the  fatal  precipice  to 
the  rocks  beneath;  there  the  murderer, 
while  a  dozen  other  of  his  kind  gather 
around  him  in  carnival,  plunges  his  reek- 
ing  beak  into  the  victim's  heart. 

Though  we  slew  a  raven  and  half  a  dozen 
corbies,  having  from  that  night  sworn  a 
savage  vendetta  against  the  murderous 
kind,  no  eagle  died  by  our  hand — ^neither 
eagle,  nor  red  deer,  nor  hooper,  nor  salmon. 
So  far,  the  search  in  IJist  for  the  hunter's 
badge  was  a  wretched  failure,  ending  only 
in  humiliation  and  despair.  But  we  have 
at  least  taken  one  step  in  the  rl^ht  direction ; 
for  we  can  avow,  by  Diana  and  by  Nimrod, 
or  (if  the  reader  like  it  better)  by  the  less 
classic  shade  of  Colonel  Hawker,  that  we 
killed  a  seal. 

It  was  up  among  the  fjords  of  Maddy  that 
the  seals  began  to  attract  our  attention. 
They  were  floating  about  in  considerable 
numbers,  coming  quite  close  to  the  yacht 
at  times,  but  always  keeping  well  aloof 
whenever  there  was  the  sUghtest  smell  of 
powder.  So  one  day  the  punt  was  got  ready, 
Big  Benjamin  and  the  Russian  rifle  were 
put  on  board,  and  the  Wanderer  and  his 
henchman  started  ofi*  up  the  i^ords. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  east, 
and  the  little  boat  shot  swiftly  with  the 
lugsail  through  the  inland  waters.    Every 


now  and  then,  the  head  of  a  seal  popped  np 
out  of  gun-shot,  floated  for  some  rainnt^ 
exactly  like  an  oscillating  leather  bottle, 
and  then  was  drawn  out  of  sight :  still  like 
a  bottle,  with  the  neck  (or  snout)  upwards. 
The  creeks  were  frdl  of  female  eider  and 
gool  ducks,  each  female  followed  by  five  or 
six  fluffs  of  down,  in  various  stages  of 
development;  on  one  headland,  which 
smelt  as  strongly  of  stale  fish  as  a  herring- 
boat,  a  whole  covey  of  cormorants,  sitting 
bolt  upright,  like  parsons  in  black  coats  and 
dingy  neckcloths,  wore  basking  in  the  sun- 
light. The  sear  larks  twittered  everywhere, 
the  oyster-catchers  whistled,  the  curlews 
screamed;  and  the  gulls,  scattered  all 
around  as  thick  as  snow-flakes,  completed 
the  chorus  with  their  constant  cries. 

There  was  a  rocky  point,  well  up  tbe 
principal  §ord,  which  we  had  ascerteined 
to  be  a  constant  resort  of  the  seals,  and  on 
which,  only  the  day  before,  an  eye-witness 
had  seen  no  less  than  forty,  old  and  young, 
taking  their  noonday  siesta  all  at  once. 
Toward  this  point  we  ran  with  the  fresh 
breeze,  not  firing  a  shot  on  the  passage,  but 
watching  warily  ahead ;  and  at  last,  when 
in  full  view  of  the  rocks  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  we  hauled  down 
^e  lugsail  and  lay  to,  reconnoitring. 
Hamish  Shaw's  keen  eye  discovered  seals 
at  once,  and  the  telescope  soon  showed 
that  he  was  right.  There  they  were, 
three  or  four  in  number,  sunning  themselves 
snugly  on  the  very  outermost  rocks  of  the 
promontory,  ready  on  the  slightest  alarm 
to  slip  like  eels  into  the  water.  What  was 
to  bie  done?  Shooting  them  from  the 
boat  was  impossible ;  a  nearer  approach  on 
the  water  would  soon  scatter  them  to  tbe 
deeps.  However,  by  carefol  stalking,  a 
good  shot  might  be  had  from  the  land. 
About  a  hundred  yards  behind  rise  knolls 
of  deep  grass,  intermingled  with  great 
boulders,  and  among  these  there  must  be 
many  a  capital  point  of  vantage.  Luckil  j, 
the  knolls  were  well  to  leeward  of  the  seals, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  the  wind  play- 
ing traitor.  Be  it  noted,  that  a  seal,  though 
not  particularly  sharp- sighted,  has  as  fine 
a  nose  as  a  stag  for  any  scent — such  as 
that  exuded  (as  Dean  Swift  vowed  and  as 
delicate  animals  know)  by  the  murderous 
monster,  Man. 

Leaving  Hamish  in  charge  of  the  punt, 
the  Wanderer  shouldered  the  rifle  and 
made  a  long  detour  inland,  not  venturing 
to  turn  his  face  until  he  was  well  to  lee- 
ward of  his  quarry.  Then,  strapping  the 
rifle  on  his  back  in  backwoodsman  &shion, 
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and  throwing  himself  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  hegan  crawling  slowly  towards 
the  hidden  point.  Ah,  my  Omb- street 
friends,  how  little  do  ye  think  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  wilds  !  The  gronnd  was 
sqnashy  as  a  sponge,  and  full  of  horrible 
onfices  where  the  black  rain-water  gathered 
and  grew  stagnant.  The  Wanderer's  knees 
were  soon  soaking,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
plnnged  np  to  the  elbows  in  a  puddle 
treacheronsly  covered  with  green.  Be  sure 
he  muttered  no  blessings.  Again  and 
again  he  was  on  the  point  of  rising  erect,  but 
was  checked  by  the  reflection  tibat  it  was 
now  impossible  to  mend  matters,  and  that 
much  might  be  achieTed  by  pushing  on. 

He  was  soon  close  to  the  knolls,  which, 
instead  of  affording  such  good  cover  as  he 
had  anticipated,  lay  pretty  well  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  black  gentlemen  on  the 
promontory.  It  was  immediately  quite  clear 
that,  to  get  within  shot  of  all  or  any  of  them, 
the  Wanderer  must  leam  something  from 
his  ancient  friend  the  snake,  and  do  we  rest 
of  the  stalking  on  his  stomach. 

Did  yon  ever  try  to  perform  this  feat ; 
to  lie  straight  down  on  your  &ce,  keep 
jour  whole  body  and  legs  stiff,  and  wriggle 
Yourself  forward  with  your  elbows  and 
Dreast,  as  you  have  seen  the  clown  in  the 
pantomime  when  he  has  desigpis  on  the 
pasteboard  leg  of  mutton  ?  If  you  are  fat, 
don't  attempt  it;  it  is  fatiguing  if  you  are 
lean.  But  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
feat,  the  inconveniences  of  doing  it  in  a 
place  as  v^et  as  a  sponge,  and  thereby 
drenching   your  whole   person   with    the 

Seen  water  of  a  damp  morass,  and  you 
ve  some  idea  of  the  Wanderer's  situation. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  oozed 
through  the  long  grass,  brushing  the  dirt 
with  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  glaringthrough 
his  spectacles  at  the  prey.  The  Wanderer 
had  his  reward ;  the  seals,  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  remained  motionless  as  stones. 

Five  were  visible — ^three  very  large,  two 
smaller — all  seated  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  away.  Creeping  behind  a  laree  rock, 
which  afforded  a  tolerable  rest  for  tibe  rifle, 
the  Wanderer  breathed  a  space,  being  quite 
exhausted  with  his  labour ;  then,  prepared 
to  fire.  He  trembled  very  much,  partly  with 
iatigue,  x>artly  with  terror  lest  he  might 
miss ;  but  getting  two  in  line,  and  aiming 
AS  steadily  aa  his  nerves  would  allow,  he 
drew  trigger.  A  sharp  crack,  and  all  was 
over.  The  smoke  curled  up  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought 
he  had  missed.  But  no !  All  the  monsters 
W  disappeared  but  one,  which  was  flounder- 


ing wildly  among  the  rocks,  and  making  for 
the  sea.  The  Wanderer  rushed  down, 
ready  to  finish  the  work  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  rifle,  but,  before  he  could  reach  the 
spot,  the  seal  had  plunged  into  the  sea. 
Forgetting  in  his  excitement  to  load  again, 
he  saw  it  rise  and  sink,  with  short  painful 
dives,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  behind  it, 
until  at  last  it  turned  over  on  its  back, 
floundered,  and  sank  in  the  bubbles  of  its 
own  dying  breath.  By  the  time  that  Ha- 
mish  came  round  with  thepunt,  no  seal  was 
there ;  indeed,  the  rascal  Hamish  seemed  to 
receive  with  a  look  of  incredulity  the  news 
that  any  seal  had  even  been  hit  at  all.  He 
rowed  over  the  spot  indicated,  looking  down 
for  the  white  gleam  of  the  seal's  belly ;  but 
the  water  was  very  deep  there,  and  the  slain 
one  was  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 

That  was  the  seal  we  slew.  We  certainly 
did  not  "bag"  him,  but  we  nevertheless 
accredit  ourselves  with  the  glory  of  his 
death;  and  no  taunts  of  the  ill-disposed 
shall  make  us  change  our  opinion. 

Having  sought  in  vain  for  other  loungers 
on  shore,  we  determined  to  drift  about, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  chance  shots  from 
the  boat.  The  water  was  full  of  seals, 
and  the  black  heads  were  still  conaing  and 
going  in  all  directions.  Now,  it  was  a 
fixed  and  determined  superstition  of  Ha- 
mish Shaw,  that  the  seal,  being  fond  of 
music,  can  often  be  lured  within  gunshot 
by  whistling ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight, 
finely  illustrating  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  to  see  the  Wanderer  and  his 
henchman,  guns  in  hand,  whistling  softly 
to  attract  the  attention  of  some  black  head 
oscillating  out  of  range.  Neither  being 
very  musical,  their  melody  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect;  until  suddenly,  about 
eighty  yards  away,  a  grey  old  fellow  popped 
his  head  through  the  water  and  strei;ched  out 
his  neck  for  a  good  stare  in  our  direction. 
Shaw  continued  sofbly  whistling,  and  both 
took  aim  and  fired.  There  was  a  great 
splash  in  tbe  water,  and  the  seal  was  gone ! 

Thus  ended,  not  gloriously,  our  sport  in 
the  wilds  of  IJist.  None  of  the  great  trophies 
were  won,  though  keen  had  been  the  chase ; 
but  something  better  had  been  gained — 
the  fresh  sense  of  new  life.  Cold  and  ex- 
posure, damp  and  hunger,  rain  and  wind, 
daily  acted  as  tonics  to  exhausted  nature ; 
and  the  Wanderer,  who  had  medicinallv 
swallowed  enough  iron  to  make  ag^un-barrel, 
and  enough  strychnia  to  poison  a  boarding- 
school,  was  renewed  like  ^son  bv  the 
rough  process  of  nature  herself.  To  the 
weary  and  exhausted;  not  to  the  merely 
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neryons,  but  to  the  nerve-diseased ;  he  re- 
commends snch  a  core  with  confidence. 
Fight  with  the  elements  fix)m  mom  to  night, 
fear  nor  cold  nor  wet,  and  the  cnre  will  come 
of  itself.  Nerve-exhaustion  (nervousness 
is  another  thing,  and  means  merely  weak- 
mindedness)  is  the  one  thing  that  mnst  not 
be  coddled  and  hnmonred.  Dr.  Chapman 
prescribes  ice  along  the  spine ;  the  Wanderer 
recommends  sport  in  the  Scottish  wilds. 

There  is  another  question,  however, 
raised  by  the  benevolent — ^the  cruelty  of 
sport  as  blended  with  the  sorrow  of  things 
that  feel.  Now,  we  are  not  among  those 
cuthxLsiasts  who  avouch  that  the  £bx  and 
hare  enjoy  being  hunted,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  ^orious  to  a  red  deer  than  being 
shot  on  the  hillside;  we  will  yield  to  no 
man  in  love  for  dumb  things:  we  hold 
them  so  dear,  and  have  so  many  of  them 
around  us.  Sport,  be  it  granted,  is  a 
savage  instinct,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a 
natural  instinct.  AH  true  sportsmen  love 
animals  better,  than  do  men  who  arc  not 
lovers  of  sport.  Well,  as  to  wild  shooting.  It 
has  in  our  eyes  this  grand  recommendation : 
it  combines  a  ma.Timum  of  hard  labour  and 
skill  with  a  minimum  of  slaughter ;  for,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wild  shooter,  a  prize  is  pre- 
cious precisely  in  proportion  to  the  difliculty 
of  its  capture.  Pheasant-shooting  is  like 
shooting  in  a  hen-house,  partridge-shooting 
(in  England)  is  mere  murder  of  innocents ; 
grouse- shooting,  early  in  the  season,  is 
nearly  as  bad ;  all  these  have  for  their  main 
object,  the  filling  of  an  enormous  bag.  But 
in  wild  shooting,  not  only  are  you  forced 
to  contend  with  mountainous  difficulties, 
and  are  you  taken  into  extraordinary  scenes 
of  excitement,  but  you  are  amply  satisfied 
with  Httle  or  nothing  as  a  recompense. 
One  precious  ornithological  prize  is  *•  bag" 
enough  for  a  fortnight. 


TENANTS  OF  SAINT  DENIS. 


In  the  completion  of  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  restoring  the  royal  church 
of  St.  Denis,  will  lie  M.  Viollet-Leduc's 
chief  claim  to  consideration  as  an  able  and 
clever  architect.  The  undertaking  was  one 
demanding  the  greatest  possible  care,  judg- 
ment, and  labour,  and  M.  VioUet-Leduc  has 
brought  all  these  to  bear,  with  a  result  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  replacing  displaced 
tombs,  raising  fallen  columns,  and  mending 
statues,  but  the  notions  of  former  govern- 
ments had  evidently  been  vexy  vague  and 


indifltiiict  on  the  subject  of  *'  restoratioii," 
and  those  notions  had  all  tended  to  spoil  St. 
Denis  rather  than  to  improve  it,  so  that  it 
has  been,  now  necessary  to  destroy  much, 
before  the  work  of  restoration  could  be 
hegmx.  Yet  it  was  this  disfigured  church 
that  was  the  glory  of  the  sight-seers  of  the 
reigns  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Charles  the 
Tenth,  and  Louis  Philippe  !  The  lightness 
and  elevation  of  its  dome  were  vaunted  by 
our  Others,  yet  its  fiooring  had  been  raised 
more  than  a  yard  above  the  ground,  to 
avoid  damp ;  its  windows  had  given  place 
to  znediflsv^  portraits  of  kings  and  abbes, 
whose  likeness  to  the  originals  was  veiy 
doubtful ;  and  its  tombs  had  been  removed 
into  a  dark,  damp  crypt,  exposed  to  the  in- 
discretion of  visitors.  There  w^re  columns, 
statues,  and  busts — ^some  among  them  of 
persons  who  had  never  been  buried  at  St. 
Denis — all  unchronologically  and  incor- 
rectly arranged.  The  St.  Denis  of  to-day 
presents  a  very  different  appearance,  even  in 
its  unfinished  state. 

The  royal  mausoleum  stands  before  us, 
brilliant  in  renewed  beauty  and  freshness, 
and  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  days  of 
its  past  glory.  With  this  difference,  how- 
ever ;  that  it  is  now  less  a  mausoleum  than 
a  museum.  M.  Georges  d'Heilly,  in  a  very 
interesting  account  lately  published  in  Paris 
of  the  extraction  of  the  royal  cofiins  firom 
St.  Denis  in  1793,  says :  "  Death  no  longer 
surrounds  us  when  visiting  St.  Denis.  The 
tombs  which  once  sheltered  the  bodies  of 
our  kings  are  empty,  many  of  them  re-made, 
the  ashes  of  Dagobert  and  Henry  the 
Second  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  their  bones 
burnt  in  quick-lime.  The  fault,  therefore, 
of  this  admirable  restoration  is>  that  the 
royal  church  is  no  longer  a  church,  nor  a 
necropolis.  It  is  simply  a  museum  which 
we  visit,  as  we  visit  the  Louvre,  and  the 
difference  between  the  old  tombs,  painted 
windows,  and  diapels  of  the  past,  asnd  those 
of  the  present,  which  are  the  work  of  M. 
YioUet-Leduc,  is  the  difference  which  exists 
between  an  admirably  executed  copy  and  an 
utterly  lost  original. 

"  On  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  Barrere,  in  the  name  of 
the  Comito  du  Salut  Public,  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  proposed  that  the  anniversazy  of 
the  10th  of  August — the  day  on  which  the 
throne  had  been  levelled — should  be  cele- 
brated by  the  destruction  of  the  royal  tombs 
of  St.  Denis:  the  sumptuousness  of  which,  he 
argued,  was  vanity  tending  to  the  flattery 
and  glory  of  monarchy.  The  Convention 
unanimously  gave  assent  to  the  proposition, 
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and  the  work  of  desiartiction  oomxnenced  on 

the  6th,  and  fimshed  on  the  8tk  of  Angost, 

to  the  end  that  on  the  lOth  it  might  be 

publicly  announced  that  a  great  and  just 

act  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  it  only 

now    remained    to  open  the   coffins   and 

disperse  the  remains  of  the  royal  tyrants, 

which    wonld    be    effected    as    soon    as 

circumstances  permitted.     Aooordiagly,  in 

the    following  October    commenced    the 

opening  of  the  coffins — the  first  being  that 

of  the  great  Tnrenne.     The  shape  of  his 

body  was  weil  preserved,  and  his  features 

were  yery  little  altered.     He  appeared  like 

a  dried  mummy  of  a  light  shade  of  bistre. 

A  large  opening  was  then  made  in  the  vanlt 

in  which  lay   the  Bourbon  princes  and 

princesses,   and  the  coffin  of  Henri    the 

Fourth  was   discovered.     His  body  was 

perfectly  praseryed,  and  ids  face  recog* 

nisable.     At  the  moment  of  opening,  an 

enthufliastie  soldier  thvew  himself  before  the 

corps,  and,  after  a  long  and  silent  worship, 

drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 

beard,  which  he  held  to  his  own  lip,  crying 

in  loud  tones,   'And  I  also  am  a  French 

soldier!     And   I  am  henceforth    sure  of 

conquering   the  enemies  of   France^   and 

marching  to  victory.' 

^'  On  the  same  day,  14th  of  October,  the 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
to  the  nunxber  of  forty-seven,  were  taken 
out  of  their  coffins.  The  body  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  was  whole,  and  surpris- 
ingly well  preserved;  he  was  recognise 
able  by  his  monstache,  called  a  la  royale, 
which  remained  intact.  The  body  of  Louis 
the  Fourteeozth  was  black  as  ink,  and  the 
skin  shiny.  The  coffin  of  Louis  the  Fifbeenth 
was  opened  at  the  entrance  to  the  pit,  which 
had  been  dug  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
royal  remains  in  the  court-yard'  of  the  chnrch 
where  formerly  stood  the  beautiful  chapel 
cf  the  Yalois.  This  chapel  was  destroyed 
in  1719,  being  nnsafe;  but  some  of  its 
finest  remains,  consisting  of  arched  co- 
lumns, dsc.,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Pare  MonceaUx.  The  body  of 
the  royal  lover  of  the  Du  Barry  was 
entn^,  and  well  bandaged  :  the  sldn  white, 
the  nose  violet;  some  portions  of  the 
trunk,  red.  It  floated  in  water  formed  by 
the  dW)lving  of '  the  sea  salt  in  which  it 
had  lain.  The  bodies  of  the  other  princes 
and  princesses  were  in  a  state  of  liquid 
putrefaction,  and  gave  forth  a  black  and 
thick  vapour,  the  odonr  of  which  burnt 
vinegar  and  gunpowder  hardly  dissipated. 
The  intestines  of  the  illustrious  dead  were 
placed  in  leaden  vesselB  attached  to  the 


iron  trestles  that  supported  the  coffins, 
which  were  also  of  l^id.  The  whole  was 
despatched  to  the  melter's,  after  the  con- 
tents had  been  emptied  into  the  pit. 

"  In  the  vault  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
several  members  of  his  &mily  had  been 
buried.  In  his  coffin,  besides  some  dried 
bones,  were  a  crown  and  sceptre  of  gold, 
and  a  hand  of  Justice  beautifully  carved 
in  silver.  In  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bour- 
bon, his  wife,  were  the  remains  of  a  crown, 
a  gold  ring,  a  spindle  in  gilt  wood  half 
eaten  away,  and  some  pointed  shoes  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Part  of 
a  crown  and  a  gilt  sceptre  were  also  found 
in  the  coffins  of  Charles  the  Seventh  and 
his  wife  Marie  d'Anjou.  The  tomb  of 
Henri  the  Second  held  nine  coffins,  con- 
taining the  bones  and  decomposed  remains 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  line. 
Louis  the  Tenth  had  no  coffin.  His  body 
had  been  simply  placed  in  a  stone  hoUowed 
into  the  form  of  a  trough,  and  lined  with 
plates  of  lead.  Bones,  and  part  of  a 
sceptre  and  brass  crown,  were  found  in  it, 
much  rusted.  Charles  le  Chauve  had  been 
placed  in  a  similar  receptacle,  as  had  also 
Philippe- Auguste.  In  the  coffin  of  the  latter, 
nothing  but  dust  was  found.  The  body  of 
Louis  die  Eighth  was  enveloped  in  a  leather 
sack,  beside  which  was  part  of  a  wooden 
sceptre,  a  diadem  of  gold  tissue,  ^d  a 
satm  cap.  Philippe  le  Bel  was  in  a  stone 
coffin — ^an  entire  skeleton ;  a  gold  ring  was 
on  one  of  his  fingers,  and  beside  him  lay  a 
diadem  of  gold  tissue,  and  a  brass  gilt 
sceptre.  A  statue  of  Dagobert  stood  in 
£N)nt  of  his  tomb,  and  this  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to-break,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
coffin.  In  the  tomb  was  a  wooden  coffer  two 
feet  long,  containing  the  bones  of  Dagobert 
and  of  Nantilde,  his  wife.  These  remains 
were  wrapped  in  some  silken  stuff,  and 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  plank, 
dividing  the  coffer  in  two.  The  head  of 
the  queen  was  missing ;  that  of  the  king 
was  complete,  even  to  the  teeth.  The 
skeleton  of  Duguesclin — ^buried  by  favour 
at  St.  Denis — ^was  found  intact  in  a  lead 
coffin,  the  head  perfect  and  the  bones  won- 
derfully white.  The  vault  of  Francois  the 
First  contained  six  coffins.  All  the  bodies 
were  in  a  state  of  liquid  putre&ction,  and  a 
sort  of  black  water  issued  from  the  coffins 
during  their  carriage  to  the  pit.  The 
body  of  Francois  himself  was  of  extra- 
ordinary stature  and  build.  In  the  coffin 
of  Philippe  le  Long,  was  his  complete 
skeleton,  clothed  in  royal  robes.  On  his 
head  was  a  gold  crown,  enriched  by  pre- 
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cions  stones ;  his  mantle  was  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver.  After  the  completion  of 
ihe  ghastly  work  at  St.  Denis,  the  coffin 
of  Madame  Lonise,  danghter  of  Lonis  the 
Fifteenth,  was  fetched  from  the  Carmelite 
convent,  of  which  she  was  superior.  Her 
body  was  in  the  dress  of  a  Carmelite  nnn, 
and  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  was 
taken  to  the  cemetery  of  Valois,  and 
thrown  with  the  rest  into  the  fosse  com- 
mune. On  the  12th  of  October  a  grand 
ceremony  and  procession  took  place,  in 
order  to  transport  the  gold  and  treasure 
found  at  St.  Denis,  with  becoming  dignity, 
to  the  Convention  Nationale.*' 

In  this  way  Revolution  scattered  the 
treasured  dust  of  kings ! 

SISTER  X.'S  CONVENT  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  PAETS.      PABT  II. 

Next  day,  Father  Gabriel,  to  avoid  any 
difficulty,  sent  for  Sister  X.  to  speak  to. 
him  after  mass,  and  resumed  the  conver- 
sation at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
broken  off. 

"If  I  rightly  understood  you^"  he  said, 
*^  what  you  wish  is,  that  your  family  should 
make  the  first  advances,  and  so  spare  you 
any  sacrifice  of  self-esteem.  That  cannot 
be.  You  have  committed  a  grave  faulty 
and  every  fault  carries  with  it  expiation 
and  punishment.  You  have  disowned  pa- 
rental authority  ;  you  have  braved  and 
trampled  it  underfoot.  It  is  your  place 
to  sue  for  pardon;  on  that  point  I  will 
admit  of  no  compromise.  I  am  ready  to 
favour  a  step  in  that  direction,  if  you  wish 
it;  but  it  must  be  frank  and  full.  You 
must  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong.  Have  you  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully,  and  made  up 
your  mind  ?" 

"  I  think  I  have,  mon  p^re.  I  begin  to 
comprehend  that  this  convent  life^  with 
which  my  imagination  was  smitten,  as 
young  people  are  with  a  romance,  has  its 
severe  and  terrible  aspects,  to  which  I  feel 
I  cannot  conform.  Many  things  which 
enchanted  me  at  iihe  outset  now  seem 
either  puerile  or  unnecessarily  rigid.  My 
haughty  temper  cannot  bear  contradiction, 
and  I  feel  no  inclination  to  make,  in  &vour 
of  my  saperiors,  a  total  abnegation  of  my 
own  proper  will.  And,  as  I  stated  yester- 
day, I  have  lost  confidence  even  in  Madame 
Blandine.'' 

"  That,  mv  daughter,  is  what  I  call  plain 
speaking.  1  see  that  I  have  not  to  re- 
nounce my  first  impressions.    I  judged  you 


to  be  unfitted  for  a  cloister  life.  These 
rash  vocations,  fostered  and  developed  by 
young  or  inexperienced  priests  rarely  hold 
out ;  and  if  the  subjects  remain  with  ns, 
it  is  only  for  l^eir  own  torment  and  that 
of  everybody  about  them.  What  shall  we 
decide,  then  ?  To  return  to  the  parental 
home,  repentant  and  humble,  with  the 
determination  to  use  every  effort  to  atone 
for  the  errors  of  the  past.  Ypu  write  in 
this  sense ;  I  will  annote  your  letter,  and 
will  undertake  that  it  anaM  reach  your 
parents,  either  at  St.  Marceau  or  in  Gas- 
cony — ^ifi  indeed,  they  are  really  there." 

"How  kind  and  good  you  are,  mon 
pferel" 

"No,  my  dear  child,  I  am  not  kind  and 
good,  only  reasonable  and  a  little  clear- 
sighted ;  that's  all.  Kind  and  good  I  once . 
was,  but  vexations  and  disappointments 
have  soured  me.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
have  to  direct  a  convent  with  such  a 
counter-directress  as  Madame  Blandine. 
What  a  struggle ;  what  a  fearful  struggle  1 
Take  c&i»  not  to  whisper  what  has  passed 
between  us.  She  would  find  the  means 
of  thwarting  us,  and  of  rendering  useless 
the  advice  I  have  given  you;  moreover, 
she  would  get  me  into  trouble  at  Paris. 
But  I  forget  the  essential  point :  How  will 
you  manage  to  write  ?  Have  yon  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  at  your  disposal  P" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  mon  pere. 
You  remember,  we  must  have  special  per- 
mission to  write ;  and  whatever  we  do 
write  inevitably  passes  imder  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mother  superior." 

"  True."  He  reflected,  and  seemed 
greatly  annoyed.  *  After  a  moment's  thought, 
he  added,  "  Nevertheless,  poor  child,  *  I 
cannot  refuse  to  help  you ;  I  cannot  leave 
you  in  the  blind  alley  into  which  you  have  ^ 
strayed.  Take  this  pencil  and  this  sheet 
of  paper.  It  will  be  strange  if  you  cannot 
steal  an  instant  to  trace  five  or  six  lines  in 
a  proper  spirit,  coming  from  the  heart.  I 
will  undertake  the  rest.  I  am  sure  yon 
quite  know  what  I  mean — ^repentance  and 
expressions  of  sincere  regret.  Go  now, 
my  child ;  a  longer  interview  might  awake 
suspicion.  Gome  to  the  confessional  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Be  discreet,  and 
trust  nobody ;  otherwise  I  answer  for  no- 
thing.    Like  you,  I  sujspect  intrigues." 

Father  Grabriers  suspicions  of  intrigues 
were  well  founded.  .   , 

At  two  in  the  morning,  Madame  Blan- 
dine, who,  had  been  in  unusually  gopd 
humour  during  the  day,  stood  by  Sister 
X.'s  bedside,  like  an  ill-omened  vision.  She 
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told  her  to  get  up  and  dress  herself.  An 
order  from  the  Oenerale  had  arrived  bj 
the  last  post,  snimnoning  the  sister  imme- 
diately to  Paris.  She  had  thonght  it  best 
to  let  her  sleep  a  little  before  starting. 
Moreover,  religions  women  onght  always 
to  pbey,  and  he  ready  to  set  off  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

The  nnns  in  the  neighbonring  beds  paid 
little  attention  to  this  oolloqny.  A  few  of 
them  sat  np,  and  stared;  bnt  at  a  sign 
from  the  superior  they  lay  down  again. 
Not  one  of  them  dared  utter  a  word  either 
of  sympathy  or  curiosity.  For  one  who 
bad  been  up  all  night,  Madame  Blandine 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits.  On  her  pale 
but  .smiling  countenance  a  feeling  of  cruel 
satisfaction  was  plainly  legible.  Sister  X. 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  revolt,  and  resist 
the  order,  but  at  four  in  the  morning  was 
on  the  way  to  Paris. 

At  the  General  House  in  Paris,  Sister 
X.  drifted  into  her  novitiate,  like  a  fly 
drawn  by  the  smooth,  but- irresistible  cur- 
rent which  precedes  the  plunge  of  the  cata- 
TBcL  Monastic  direction  knows  perfectly 
bow  to  tire  and  wear  out  rebellious  spirits, 
until  it  has  rendered  them  supple  and  mal- 
leable. Imagine  nine  days  of  sequestra- 
tion, ninei  days  of  depressing  mortifications, 
reflections,  readings,  high-flown  conversa- 
tions, and  lengthy  prayers,  in  a  sonibre 
obapel  as  silent  as  the  grave,  redolent  of 
tbe  incense  burnt  day  by  day.  And  then 
fancy  the  effect  of  such  a  medium  on  the 
brain  of  an  inexperienced  girl,  naturally 
inclined  to  reverie  and  already  under  re- 
ligious hallucinations.  Add  to  this  the  mo- 
nastic picture  of  fiiture  punishments,  con- 
trasted with  the  ineffable  joys  reserved  by 
the  Divinity  for  his  elect,  the  pure  delightiB 
of  the  cloister  opposed  to  the  atrocities  of 
a  wicked  world,  and  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  decide  the  irresolute,  to  turn  the 
balance  of  a  hesitating  will. 

One  day,  a  letter  from  St.  Marceau  an- 
nounced to  the  superiors  the  sudden  death 
of  Sister  X.'s  &ther.  It  fell  ujjon  her  like 
a  clap  of  thunder.  She  then  beheld  the 
results  of  her  conduct  in  their  true  and 
proper  light.  She  felt  she  had  killed  her 
father.  The  letter  unfortunately  left  no 
doubt  of  it :  he  had  died  of  grief.  In  vain 
the?  nuns  offered  their  common-place  con- 
solatioxis.  The  will  of  GkxJ,  Providence, 
and  other  fine  words,  only  shocked  her 
despair  and  sharpened  her  remorse. 

Sister  X  wrote  to  her*  mother,  assuring 
her  of  her  deep  repentance,  and  offering  to 
vetum  to  her.     She  replied  briefly  and 


bitterly,  declining  to  receive  her  daughter. 
The  proceedings  of  the  lawyers  employed 
by  the  convent  can^d  a  further  estrange- 
ment between  Sister  X.  and  her  mother. 
They  insisted  on  everything  being  sold,  in 
order  that  the  girl  might  get  her  fiiU  share. 
They  claimed  the  father's  .arms,  his  cross, 
and  his  clothing  as  hers  by  undoubted 
right.  In  her  anger,  Madame  Soubeyran 
said  it  was  no  more  than  just,  for  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  whatever  persons, 
put  to  death  had  on  them  became  ^e  per- 
quisite of  the  executioner.  She  was  obl^ed 
to'  buy  the  things  back  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Sister  X.  was 'not  made  aware  of 
these  odiotts  &cts  until  several  years  after- 
wards. She  never  saw  her  mother  after 
this  time. 

Sister  X  was  one  of  five  novices,  in 
all,  preparing  to  make  profession  on  the 
same  day.  During  the  retreat,  they  were 
urgently  and  persistently  exhorted  to  think 
no  more  of  their  families,  to  banish  from 
their  hearts  every  sentiment  of  human  af- 
fection. This  proscription  of  earthly  affec- 
tions, like  every  other  article  of  the  rule, 
is  subject  to  modifications  according  to 
occasion ;  that  is,  with  families  from,  idiom 
the  convent  has  expectations  there  are 
relaxations  in  proportion  to  the  hopes  en- 
tertained. 

The  vows  on  taking  the  veil  are  divided 
into  two  periods.  During  the  first,  they 
are  binding  for  five  years  only,  after  which 
they  become  perpetual.  So  long  as  the 
first  of  those  periods  lasts,  there  are  still 
indulgences,  distinctions,  and  bowings  low 
before  heavy  dowers;  but  as  soon  as  the 
final  vows  are  uttered,  the  house  pockets 
the  cash  for  good  and  all,  and  absolute 
obedience  is  enforced  on  every  nun  with- 
out respect  of  persons. 

After  profession,  Sister  X.  was  sent  to 
Auvergne,  to  a  branch  establishment  which 
had  lately  been  founded.  The  superior, 
Madame  Ludivine,  already  mentioned, 
swelled  its  scanty  funds  in  several  ways. 
First,  there  was  the  boarding-school,  fit)m 
which  all  small  folk  were  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded. Every  pupil  admitted  belonged 
to  the  noblesse  or  the  haute  bourgeoisie. 
Then,,  there  was  a  veritable  shop,  open  to 
all  comers,  that  is,  to  all  payers.  Ite  con- 
tents ranged  fr*om  the  smallest  devotional 
fiddle-faddles  up  to  gold  and  silver  stuffs 
at  fifty  fruncs  the  yard.  The  boarders 
could  purchase  there  at  cost  price — for 
of  course  the  worthy  sisters  were  above 
making  ftny  profit  by  the  trade — ^paper  and 
pencils,  pens  and  ink,  needles  and  thread, 
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caavas  and  mnelinf  patteamg  and  wool, 
beads,  barlej-sngar,  and  rolls  flayonred 
with  orange-flowers.  A  glass  of  sugar- 
and- water  was  half  a  franc. 

Finally,  there  was  a  House  of  Retreat  for 
the  reception  of  elderly  ladies.  Candidates 
for  this  required  neither  a  pedigree  nor  the 
smallest  "Be**  of  noblesse  before  their 
names.  Hard  cash,  rich  farms,  eligible 
landed  property,  spread  a  varnish  over  the 
most  vulgar  patronymic.  Such  ladies  were 
petted  Uko  fattening  chickens,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  fortune  and  their 
liberality.  They  were  relieved  of  efvery 
care  and  anxiety,  even  of  the  trotible  of 
receiving  their  rents  and  managing  their 
property.  Moreover,  they  were  guaranteed 
the  privilege  of  a  godly  death.  Families 
must  be  very  selfish  and  irrehgious  if  they 
make  any  complaints  at  such  an  arrange- 
ment. What  better  use  can  be  made  of 
money  than  to  insure  in  this  world  a  quiet 
life,  and  in  the  next  the  joys  of  paradise  P 

At  a  time  when  Madame  Ludi vine's  funds 
were  running  short,  one  of  these  ladies,  a 
Mademoiselle  St.  Cheron,  adroitly  inveigled 
into  the  house,  arrived  so  veiy  opportunely 
as  to  be  styled  the  providential  boarder. 
A  lay  sister,  Henriette,  had  formerly  bean 
her  servant;  and  her  old  mistress,  whose 
temper  was  so  bad  that  no  femme  de 
chambre  would  stay  with  her,  wanted  to 
get  her  back  again.  Madame  Ludivine, 
aware  of  thia  by  reading  her  letters,  one 
day  said  to  Sister  Henriette,  ''  You  must 
go  and  see  that  lady,  my  child*  Her 
attachment  to  you  is  really  touching.  You 
will  make  her  understand  that  you  ca]UH)t 
leave  the  house,  but  if  she  came  here  you 
would  be  completely  at  her  disposal  She 
complains  of  being  robbed  and  ill-treated. 
Here  she  would  have  nobody  to  vex  her. 
We  would  take  the  greatest  care  of  her, 
and  do  all  in  our  power  to  consult  her 
wishes.  Make  h^  fully  sensiUe  of  that, 
and  try  to  bring  us  this  excellent  lady." 

"  Excellent  P  said  the  lay  sister.  ''  Not 
exactly,  ma  mere.  She  has  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  religion,  but  smokes  like  a  dra- 
goon and  swears  like  a  waggonar.*' 

''  We  will  convert  her.  Has  she  any  for- 
tune?" 

'^Bonte  de  .Dieu!  I  think  she  has 
indeed.  K  madame  had  only  half  of  it, 
she  would  finish  her  new  buildings  easily 
enough.** 

Madame  Ludivine  smiled,  lioking  her 
lips.  Her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  old 
lady's  cashbox.  Sister  Henriette  was  sent 
on  her  errand,  and  must  have  proved  a 


skilful  negotiator.  She  brought  back  her 
former  mistress  in  triumph  —  carriage, 
horses,  furniture,  and  alL  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  lay  sisters  said,  was  a  pretty  keg 
filled  with  five-&anc  pieces. 

The  first  time  that  Mademoiselle  St. 
Cheron  appeared  in  chapel,  there  was  a 
movement  of  curiosity,  which  was  not  re- 
pressed by  any  one  of  the  sisters.  She  was 
a  crook-backed,  short  old  woman,  with  a 
masculine  and  worn-looking  head  Armed 
with  a  binocl^  she  cast  around  her  search- 
ing and  defiant  glances.  Her  prayer-hook 
lay  open  on  her  knees;  she  let  it  M 
several  times;  Sister  Henriette  picked  it 
up.  Everything  in  her  gestures  and  manner 
betrayed  something  worse  than  mere  vul- 
garity. Madame  Ludivine  kept  her  promise 
of  allowing  this  precious  acquisition  the 
full  benefit  of  Henriette ;  but  the  latter 
was  always  assisted  in  her  duties  bj  a 
shrewd  anJd  insinuating  nun  called  Madame 
Anna. 

One  evening,  an  old  lay  sister,  half  an 
idiot,  told  Sister  X.  that  she  was  designated 
to  replace  Madame  Anna  as  Mademoiselle 
St.  Charon's  companion.  The  order  sur- 
prised Sister  X.,  uid,  in  fact,  the  lay  sister 
had  confounded  her  name  with  that  of 
another  nun.  She  obeyed,  little  suspecting 
that  this  mistake  would  prove  the  tumiog 
point  of  her  destiny. 

It  was  supper  time  when  she  readied  the 
ladies*  quarter  and  was  introduced  to  an 
apartment  decorated  with  Psarisian  luxiuy- 
Then  she  saw  J;iaddled  in  the  comer  of  a 
sofa,, a  heap  of  bright  silks,  surmounted 
with  a  pile  of  flowers  and  lace,  in  the  midst 
of  whicSi  was  ihe^St.  Qh^ron's  visage.  She 
'was  playing  with  ml  Italian  greyhound, 
and  did  not  pay  i^  slightest  attention  to 
the  new  comer.  Heniiabte  pulled  Sister  X. 
back)  and,  taking  her  aside,  said,  ''This 
is  your  &*st  visit ;  have  you  had  your  in- 
structions ?*' 

"  JSTo,  good  sister." 

"  Astonishing !  You  haxVO  received  no 
hints  for  your  gmdance  ?** 

'^  I  was  only  told  tluut  the  mother  sn- 
perior  ordared  me  to  replace  Madame  Anna, 
wiiohas  a  headache.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.'* 

The  bell  was  mag,  with  violenoe :  Hen- 
riette ran  inu  Sister  X.  remained  at  the 
door,  not  knowing  whether  she  ought  to 
enter  or  not. 

"  Am  I  to  eo  without  my  dinner  to- 
day?** screamied  the  angry  la.4y.  "What 
are  you  prating  about  with  Anna  ?'* 

"Madame,**  s^d  iho  lay  sister,  "your 
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dinner  is  served.     Bat  it  is  not  Madame 
Anna ;  she  is  ill." 

"  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  A  lady  yon  have  not  yet  seen." 

'*  So  mnch  the  better.  I  am  tired  of  the 
other  cunning  -puss.  The  deyil  fly  away 
^rith  her !" 

"  Offer  yonr  armtomadame,"  whispered 
Hennette. 

Sister  X.  approached;  the  old  woman 
laid  hold  of  her.  The  lay  sister  preceded 
them,  opening  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  and 
they  stepped  into  a  delicious  little  dining- 
room,  bnlhantly  lighted,  before  a  table 
handsomely  spread.  The  greyhound  fi-isked 
round,  barking  loudly.  Mademoiselle  St. 
Charon  sunk  into  an  axm-ohair,  and  mo* 
tioned  Sister  X  to  take  her  place  at  table 
opposite  to  her. 

"Well,"  said  St.  Cheron,  presently, 
^'you  don't  serye  the  soup." 

"  Excuae  zne,"  observed  the  lay  sister, 
"  bat  Madame  is  not  accustomed " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  big  stupid  !  she  will 
get  accustomed.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  fill  a 
couple  of  plates." 

Sister  X.  therefor©  served  the  soup,  and 
waited  for  her  to  begin.  Mademoiselle 
St.  Cheron  regarded  her  suspiciously,  and 
asked,  "  Why  don't  you  eat  ?  Is  this  the 
day  fixed  for  poisoning  me  ?" 

"Begin  to  eat  first,"  said  Henriette,  in 
an  undertone. 

"  Will  yon  hold  your  tongue  ?"  inter- 
rupted the  other.  "  You  had  better  be  off." 
And  she  prepared  to  throw  a  plate  at  her 
head.  "  No,  stop,"  she  continued ;  "  you 
will  go  and  make  mischief  with  the  Ludi- 
vine.  She  has  forgotten  to  put  this  one 
up.  That's  just  what  I  want ;  I'll  put  her 
up  myself." 

Affeer  dinner  the  party  returned  to  the 
salon,  and  Mademoiselle  St.  Charon,  rein- 
stalled on  her  Bo&k,  lighted  a  dgar.  She  tihen 
questioned  Sister  X.  about  her  family  and 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  shut 
herself  up  in  a  convent.  Observing  tha;t 
her  voice  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  moist, 
she  said,  *^Ah!  you  hare  some  approach 
to  a  heart — ^the  mention  of  your  fiiliier  and 
mother  makes  you  weep.  Morblen,  it  is 
the  first  time  I  nave  seen  anything  of  the 
kind,  ever  since  I  have  been  buried  in  this 
old  barrack." 

She  went  on  in  this  style  at  considerable 
length,  and,  as  Sister  X.  neither  inter- 
rupted nor  contradicted  her,  she  suddenly 
took  a  great  liking  to  her.  She  related 
her  abominable  adventures  in  detail,  and 
ended  by  complainijig  that,   after  being 


plundered  of  her  money,  she  was  detained 
by  the  community  against  her  will. 

Presently  she  said,  "Listen  to  me.  I 
can  already  read  to  the  bottom  of  your 
heart.  You  are  tired  of  your  life  here,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  outside  the  walls. 
Help  me ;  we  will  escape  together.  I  have 
property  of  which  the  nuns  are  not  aware. 
I  have  a  nephew,  a  handsome  fellow  of 
thirty ;  he  has  already  made  his  way.  He 
shall  marry  you.  You  will  give  me  a 
family  of  darling  children ;  for,  ma  foi,  you 
are  still  good-looking  and  young,  in  spite 
of  all  your  sufferings.  What  say  you  ?  Is 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  out  ?  You 
shall  no  longer  live  on  cabbages  boiled  with 
bran " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her 
pleadings.  It  was  Henriette,  announcing 
that  the  mother  superior  desired  to  see 
Sister  X.,  who  therefore  took  her  leave  of 
Mademoiselle  St.  Charon.  Let  Sister  X. 
herself  describe  the  closing  scene : 

"Madame  Ludivine  received  me  gra- 
ciously. She  did  not  deny  her  regret  that 
an  accidental  misunderstanding  had  as- 
signed me  a  task  which  required  great 
self-devotion,  but  she  hoped  that  I  would 
profit  by  the  occasion  to  raise  myself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sisters,  who  had  been  scan- 
dalised by  my  carelessness  respecting  the 
interests  of  the  bouse.  She  begged  and, 
if  needful,  commanded  me  not  to  destroy 
oertain  illusions  that  it  was  indispensable 
tomaintamin  MademoiseUe  St.  Chan's 
mind;  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the 
actual  state  of  things ;  to  contradict  her  in 
nothing ;  to  talk  much  of  the  straits  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  when  she  arrived;  to 
flatter  her  vanity  by  telling  her  that  she 
was  our  support,  our  patroness,  our  pro- 
vidence. She  also  instructed  me  to  bring 
up  religious  subjects  occasionally,  and  to 
Mghten  her  about  her  latter  end.  Finally, 
she  dispensed  me  from  all  discipline  and 
obedience  during  my  attendance  on  our 
eccentric  boarder ;  adding  that  she  beHeved 
I  had  sufficient  good  sense  and  true  devo- 
tion not  to  be  Mghtened  by  the  oaths  and 
coarse  language  of  a  poor  old  woman  who 
did  not  know  what  she  was  talking  about. 

"  As  I  made  no  reply,  Madame  Ludivine, 
who  could  not  conceal  her  vexation,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  amiable,  asked,  *  Ma 
«Bur.  am  I  to  take  yow  silence  for  acqnies- 
cenee  in  my  views,  or  as  a  determination  to 
disobey  my  orders?' 

"  *  Ma  m^re,  I  should  be  thankful  if  God 
had  spared  me  the  grief  and  the  shame  to 
which  a  mere  accident  has  exposed  me. 
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Nevertheless  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and 
try  to  make  m  j  oonscience  accord  with  jour 
pleasnre.' 

"  *  Yon  will  try  !  No  reservations  or 
restrictions,  if  yon  please,  ma  soenr.  I  have 
traced  the  line  of  condnct  you  are  to  follow, 
and  take  npon  myself  the  entire  responsi- 
bility. Yon  will  obtain  a  fresh  loan  from 
Mademoiselle  St.  Charon.  She  evidently 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  yon,  and  yon  can  get 
out  of  her  anything  yon  please  by  saying 
yon  will  be  obliged  to  leave  her.  Yon  will 
make  nse  of  the  same  means  to  induce 
her  to  fnlfil  her  religious  duties.' 

"  '  Ma  mere  !' 

"  *  I  have  told  you  I  will  suffer  no  obser- 
vations :  I  must  have  obedience,  pure  and 
simple.' 

"  *  Very  well  then,  madame ;  I  will  not 
obey,'  I  exclaimed,  indignant  at  this  despot- 
ism. *  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  manoduvres 
unworthy  not  only  of  religious  women  but 
of  honest  men  of  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  will  enlighten  the  poor  woman 
respecting  her  true  interests.  Do  you  think 
I  will  m&dke  myself  an  accomplice  in  decep- 
tion, and  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  person 
sequestered  P' 

"  '  You  tcJk  big,'  replied  Madame  Ludi- 
vine.  '  You  expect,  by  your  impertinence, 
to  get  sent  to  Paris;  but  that  does  not 
enter  into  our  plans.  We  will  keep  you, 
and,  with  Gt>d*s  help,  will  get  the  masteiy 
of  your  horrible  temper.  To-morrow,  if  you 
persist  in  your  refusal,  we  will  send  you 
into  the  country.  A  few  weeks  of  out-door 
labour  will  dissipate  the  fumes  of  your 
pride.  Think  well  of  this,  and  make  your 
choice.' 

A  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  our 
colloquy.  The  lay  sister  in  waiting  whis- 
pered something  in  the  mother  superior's 
ear.  I  made  a  move  to  retire.  'Wait  a 
minute,'  said  Madame  Ludivine;  'I  have 
not  yet  done  with  you.' 

"  She  shut  the  door  after  her.  I  heard 
several  voices  and  the  placing  of  arm-chairs 
in  the  salon.     She  was  receiving  visitors. 

"  I  was  greatly  agitated.  The  threat  of 
sending  me  into  the  country  was  strange. 
Doubtless  that  meant  our  country-house, 
with  its  vast  indosure  surrounded  by  lofry 
walls,  inhabited  only  by  five  or  six  nuns  and 
as  many  lay  sisters  and  friars.  I  remembered 
that,  last  year,  while  walking  in  the  garden 
with  one  of  the  lay  sisters  who  did  the 


cooking,  she  showed  me  a  sort  of  under- 
ground dungeon,  and  said  with  a  laugh, 
'  That  is  to  put  any  of  the  sisters  in,  when 
they  don't  behave  properly.  You  see  what 
care  the  mother  takes  of  our  salvation ;  she  is 
provided  against  every  contingency !'  The 
recollection  chilled  me  with  horror.  *  She 
is  capable  of  doing  it,'  I  said  to  myself ;  ^  for 
she  has  neither  heart  nor  conscienoe,  nor 
fear  of  God,  and  knows  that  the  Central 
House  will  support  her.' 

"  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
quite  dark.  There  was  only  a  small  night- 
li^ht  in  the  cabinet.  I  glanced  at  the  window. 
My  only  safety  seemed  to  lie  in  flight.  1 
opened  the  window ;  got  out ;  shut  it  after 
me,  and  let  myself  down  by  the  trellis  on 
the  wall.  On  reaching  the  ground  I  was 
seized  with  giddiness,  but  immediately  re- 
covered my  strength  and  courage.  I  found 
a  gap  in  the  wall,  which  the  bricklayers 
were  repairing,  and  forced  my  way  through 
a  thick  hawthorn  hedge.  Although  bruised, 
torn,  and  bleeding,  I  was  free." 

Early  n«xt  jeur  will  be  oommenced  a  short  Serial  Stoiy, 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTBB  XIII.   REPARATION  P 

"  •  To  my  beloved  wife.'  That  will  be 
snfficient.  Take  these  things  away,  and 
put  another  pillow  behind  my  shoulders, 
Paul.    Paul!  Paul!  do  yon  hear?" 

Then  followed  a  hoarse  muttered  volley 
of  oaths,  and  Sir  John  sank  back  on  his 
pillow. 

Veronica  and  Barletti  stood  beside  his 
bed.  The  former  very  pale  and  excited ; 
the  latter  wondering,  and  impressed  by  the 
change  in  Sir  John  s  face.  There  was  an 
awM  look  upon  it.  The  skin  seemed  to 
be  burnt  ana  shrivelled  by  an  inward 
scorching  fire.  The  eyes  looked  out  glassy 
and  prominent  from  under  their  red  eye- 
brows. There  was  a  harsh  stubble  of 
beard  upon  the  cheeks  and  chin. 

"  You  have  explained  to  him,  have  you  ?" 
asked  Sir  John,  in  a  &int  voice,  maKing  a 
Blight  movement  with  the  emaciated  hajid 
that  lay  outside  the  coverlet,  towards  Bar- 
letti. 

"He  understands  the  purport  of  what 
you  tell  us  you  have  written,"  answered 
Veronica. 

"Aye,  that  is  right.  I  want  him  to 
understand.  The  estate  in  Dorsetshire  is 
entailed,  and  will  go  to  a  cursed  snob,  a  third 
consin  who  inherits  the  baronetcy,  curse 
him !  But  the  money  in  the  English  fands, 
the  plate,  the  house  in  town,  the  railway 
shares,  and — and  everything  else,  in  short, 
will  he  *  my  beloved  wife's.'  " 

He  said  the  words  with  so  strangely 
nialevolent  a  grimace  on  his  withered  fece, 
that  Veronica  stared  at  him  with  wide  eyes, 


for  once  unconscious  of  their  own  expres- 
sion. Barletti,  too,  was  struck  by  the  look, 
though  he  could  not  fnlly  comprehend  the 
words  of  Sir  John.  The  latter  had  lately 
— during  the  last  day  or  so,  that  is — ceased 
to  speak  any  language  but  his  own.  It 
troubled  him  to  talk  French,  he  said.  At 
any  time  of  his  life,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  appeared  to  him  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refraining  from  doing 
anything,  to  say  that  it  troubled  him.  But 
as  things  were  with  him,  it  was  very  ob- 
vious that  he  was  unequal  to  making  much 
continued  effi)rt. 

"Does  Gale  say  it  has  been  signed?" 
asked  Barletti  of  Veronica. 

Sir  John's  ear  had  caught  the  qu.estion, 
and  he  answered  it. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Yes,  the  witnesses !  Aye,  we 
must  have  witnesses,  or  it  would  not  bo  a 
legal  instrument.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Yes,  yes. 
Oh,  it  is  signed;  it  is  witnessed.  I  have 
taken  care !" 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  his  master, 
whose  every  movement  he  watched  atten- 
tively, Paul  took  a  small  key  fit)m  a  ring 
attached  to  his  master's  watch-chain,  and 
with  it  unlocked  a  desk  that  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  bed.  He 
then  opened  an  inner  compartment  of  the 
desk,  which  was  fastened  by  a  spring,  and 
took  out  a  folded  paper  covered  with 
writing  on  one  side.  When  all  was  done. 
Sir  John  stretched  his  hand  out  for  the 
paper  to  be  given  to  him.  His  eyes  tra- 
velled over  the  writing — ^it  was  very  short 
— and  then  glanced  at  Barletti  and  Ve- 
ronica as  they  stood  side  by  side  near  the 
bed.  With  a  sudden  tnovement  his  fingers 
cramped  themselves  on  the  paper  they  held, 
creasing  it  into  irregular  folds. 

"  Qo  away,  go  away !"  he  gasped  out. 
"  Gk)  and  leave  me.     And — Paul,  Paul  1 
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Take  joa  thifi  preoiovi  papery  and  l«ok 
it  ^  again  carendlj-  ia  #16  drBmmt  iff  ihii; 
Stesk.  hoMiem.  aveyoa-dA  it.  S» ;  mu  Azii. 
TOIL  aae  a  wiinesB  io  ifc,  aeflMiKiber .  Ton  idll 
know  ftsd  vBcdMeefc  that  that  is  1x17  will, 
vbioh  lea^iesihe  bxdk  of  my  pnoveriy  to  Toy 
wife — *io  my  Moved  wife.'    !Now  go." 

The  latter  command  was  addressed  to 
Barlettd  and  Yeroniea,  mbB,  wMmg  loth 

IjBvr.    It 


to  lea^e  that  presanoe,  'watJidjeiw. 
'^le  fifiii  evening  after  the  day  the  incidents 
of  whk^  have  been  narrated  in  the  pre- 
eedmg  chaxiter.  On  retiming  homie  .from 
the  i£ip  Sir  Jofan  had  -taksn  to  his  bed, 
and  had  not  since  lefb  it.  He  was  in  a 
strangely  excited  state,  and  filler  than 
moal  of  capricknui  ill  hnxBonr. 

After  Sir  John  had  dismissed  them  &om 
his  bedside,  Veronica  and  Barletti  remained 
tdte-^-tete  in  the  large  dimly-lighted  saloon. 
Ho  one  observed  them.  They  were  hee 
to  remain  together  as  long  as  they  chose. 
Sir  John,  £Ekr  £rom  displaying  sospicion, 
seemed  to  desire  Barlatti's  presence  in  the 
house.  But  yet  the  prince  made  no  at- 
tempt to  profit  by  this  c^portnniiy  of  mak- 
ing love  to  the  beanti^  Yeronica.  She 
sat  down  silently,  and  with  a  disturbed 
oonntenance.  He  walked  to  the  window 
whose  shutters  were  unclosed,  and  looked 
out  into  the  moonlight.  The  oppression  of 
Sir  John's  looks  and  words  weighed  upon 
them  both  like  a  hot,  stifling  air. 

Veronica  broke  the  silence.  She  spoke 
in  a  subdued  voice,  although  there  was,  as 
she  well  knew,  no  human  ereature  within 
ear-shot. 

"  Cesare !  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
I  feel  so  horribly  unstrung." 

"  Cara !  You  have  been  too  much  tried. 
You  must  try  to  be  strong  and  composed. 
Uoraggio. 

'*  I  hate  such  meaningless  talk,"  she  re- 
plied, fretfiilly.  *' '  Coraggio  !'  It  is  not 
courage  I  want.  Courage  won't  explain 
and  make  dear.  Do  you  thiTiV^  Cesare, 
that  he  is  really — dying  ?" 

"  He  is  undoubtedly  very,  very  ilL" 

**  There  again  I  Meaningless  empty 
words.  I  know — we  all  know — ^that  he  is 
very,  very  ilL  But  I  ask  if  you  think  the 
end  is  near  ?" 

Cesare  really  loved  her,  and  he  was 
patient  with  her  as  real  love  is.  He  seated 
himself  near  her,  and  softly  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  head. 

"  Veronica  mia,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
skilled  in  such  signs.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  to-night  a  waizung  change 
in  him." 


Veronica  shuddered  and  drew  close  to 
preuR^  kar  shoulder  against  his  wifli 
geflinre^  not  'CK  a  lover,  but  «f  a  Utile 
:fin|ghtened  dhSd  4h&t  wteka  iit^  oamfort  of 
humaa^fioiutact  in  the  ^h& 

^  Ha  snnst  feel  deeply  the  iirraqg  he  did 
you,"  proceeded  Cesare.  "It  must  he 
owned  that  he  is  doing  what  he  cante  lave 
fak  n^.    Ho  tMfcHaent  he  has  made  is  a 


"  Yes— I  don't  know- 
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"You  don't  know?" 

^'  I — I — ^feel — ^I  cansot  or^Un  it ;  but  I 
have  a  strange  feeliag  ae  tiumgk  he  wsre 
fooHng  me  to  the  last.'* 

"fWsies,  my  child.  Whflt  puts  them 
wiojamrhmir' 

"  I  cannot  explain  ii^  I  tell  you.  He 
looks  at  me  sometimes  almost  nendishlj. 
And  with  a  kind  of  ezoltatioii  in  his  eyes 
too.  Just  now  I  almost  believed  his  mind 
was  wandering." 

"  No,  no ;  he  was  in  perfect  possession 
of  his  senses,"  said  Barletti,  hastily,  feeling 
that  this  suggestion  was  an  extremely  im- 
prudent one  for  Sir  John's  legatee  to  make. 
"  He  has  done  eveiythingwith  forethought 
and  deliberation.  The  marriage  on  bc^ 
ship  was  his  own  idea,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  on  the  first  distant  hint  of  his 
making  a  provision  for  vou — which  jou 
uttered  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion 
— ^he  met  your  wishes  by  telling  you  that 
he  had  already  made  a  will  with  which  his 
widow  would  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  win  is  dearly  expressed  and  duly 
witnessed,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  He  did  net  show  it  to  me.  He  merely 
read  a  few  words  from  it.** 

"  But  he  stated  what  its  purport  was,  in 
the  presence  of  Paul,  who  had  witnessed  it. 
And  its  terms  surpassed  your  expectations. 
Is  aU  that  not  true  ?" 

"  Y — ^yes,  I  suppose  so.  Yes  ;  it  is  true," 
added  Veronica,  in  a  firmer  tone.  Barletti's 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  was  reassuring 
her.  She  had,  in  truth,  spoken  at  first 
with  an  indistinct  hope  of  eliciting  some 
suoh  reassuring  statement  of  the  case. 

"  But,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
whidx  her  memoiy  had  vividly  recalled 
certain  of  Sir  John's  looks  and  words: 
"although  all  that  is  true,  quite  trae,  I 
cannot  help  being  made  uneasy  by  his 
noAnner.  Why  should  he  do  this  for  me  i^ 
he  hates  me,  as  I  most  thoroughly  beliere 
he  does  ?" 
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'^Hateft  yon,  yeroziica!  Wliat  wiJd 
My !" 

^'1^0,  no,  no;  it  is  not  wild  fofiy.  It  is 
fldier  senfle,"  pnnraed  Yerofnica,  speaking 
with  yebemenoe,  nomr  that  ske  had  oitioe 
iiegan  io  refnal  ihe  flecret  thought  that 
was  in  her.  **  I  have  Jong  gneased  it.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  iong  known  it.  What 
have  he  ever  feh  for  aie  has  been  over  this 
many  a  day.  I  always  know  when  people 
loye  me — always.  And  he  hates  yon  too. 
He  is  jeakMM  of  yon.  I  hare  seen  hie  eyes, 
^dien  he  did  not  know  iiiat  I  saw  them, 
nnder  Hie  shadow  of  his  lamp-seeeen  on 
the  little  table.  And  I  believe  he  set  Paid 
to  watoh  ns.     I  do  !^ 

The  strong  eonvietion  in  her  tone  was 
not  without  its  effect  on  Barletti.  But  he 
answered  with  the  confident  oalmness  of 
one  who  is  rebntting  an  obvious  absurdity, 
and  with  a  slight  nodding  of  his  head  up 
and  down  :  "  Well,  it  is  &e  most  original 
demonstration  of  hatred  I  ever  heard  o^ 
to  bestow  his  name  and  his  fortune  on 
yon  at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  is  about 
to  ka^e  you  iree  to  eznoy  both  as  you 
please.  Most  people  would  eall  such  oon- 
duet  affectionate  and  generons." 

"  Yes.  And  it  is  because  I  know  him  to 
be  incapable  of  either  afl^ction  or  generosity 
tiiat  I  cannot  be  easy." 

"  Veronica,  that  is  morbid  !*' 

"Well,  you  may  say  what  you  please, 
bat  I  know  that  man  means  me  no  good. 
Do  you  remember  what  he  said  last  night 
as  we  sat  besade  his  bed  ?  Dio  mio !  How 
it  all  comes  baok  plainly  to  me.  He  said, 
^  Ah !  you  are  both  young,  and  handsome, 
and  healtliy.  How  delightful  it  is  to  iMak 
of  ihe  years  of  happiness  that  stretch  before 
you !'  And  did  you  not  see  the  diabolical 
sneer  he  gave  P  Oh !  Cesare,  there  is  some 
eyil  to  come.     I  am  sure  of  it.'* 

6he  wrung  her  hands  tightly  together, 
and  began  to  paoe  quickly  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"Veronica,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's 
eonsideration,  '*  it  may  be  that  you  do  not 
niuch  wrong  Sir  John's  nature.  And  yet 
I «!  oonvinoed  you  »re  mktaken  my«mr 
oondosions.  If  he  does  not  care  for  you 
he  cares  ifor  himself,  and  tite  fear  of  death 
is  a  pcwerfiil  motive  to  repara^on." 

"He  does  not  believe  in  r^iaratiDn. 
Be  «coffii  at  everything.  He  hsis  no  re- 
ligion." 

"But  those  are  the  very  people  to  be 
a^nftid.  I  have  known  men  who  have  never 
been  to  mass,  or  to  confession,  for  twenty 
yoaifs,  t«Fn  like  soft  wax  in  the  hands  of 


the  priests  when  there  came  any  question 
of  dying." 

"  Ah,  in  your  church,  pei^taps.  But  with 
us  it  is  different." 

"  And  then,  don't  you  see,  Veronica,  that 
the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  evil 
promptings,  and  the  desire  to  save  his  own 
soul,  may  produce  all  the  strange  fiuctua- 
tions  you  dbserve  in  his  manner  P" 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  but  she 
liked  that  her  vague  fears  and  soapioions 
shooldbeoombated.  She  leaned  on  iilus  man 
who  loved  her.  She  had  been  right  in  her 
asseition  that  she  always  kmw  when  she 
was  loved.  With  whatever  motive  he  had 
first  sought  to  make  himself  pleasing  in  her 
eyes,  she  was  unahakably  suze  that  now,  at 
all  events,  he  loved  her  for  herself;  and 
that  were  die  destiiute  to-morrow  he  would 
not  desert  her.  And  then,  too,  her  appre- 
hensions seemed  less  alarming  now  she  had 
uttered  i^em,  than  they  had  appeared  while 
she  brooded  over  them  silently.  Perhaps 
Cesare  was  rights  and  she  was  wrong  after 
all!  What  flaw  c&tdd  there  be  in  her 
fortnnes  P  Yes :  no  doubt  Cesare  was  right ! 
She  was  very  glad  she  had  spoken  to  him  so 
openly.  Before  l^ey  parted,  she  took  his 
head  between  her  hands,  and  pressed  her  lips 
to  his  forehead.  The  action  was  little  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  relief  to  her  mind 
which  his  word  had  brought :  and  partly  it 
was  the  selfish  instinctive  clinging  in  peril 
to  adasping  hand — ^the  clinging  of  a  child, 
that  knows  no  compunction  in  throwing  all 
itswoght  of  care  and  foar  on  to  the  patient 
willing  shoulders  of  those  who  love  it. 

The  next  day  about  noon,  Cesare  de'  Bar- 
letti was  breakfasting  in  one  of  the  princi|Md 
caffes  in  Naples,  when  Mr.  Frost  walked  in 
and  took  his  eeat  at  a  small  round  table 
near  him. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Frost !  So  you  are  not  gone 
then  P"  said  Barletti,  fldiaking  hands.  This 
was  a  ceremony  he  never  omitted  witii  an 
Englishman,  conceiving  that  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  as  great  a  solecism  in  good 
manners  as  to  dedine  the  proffered  pipe  of 
a  Turk. 

"No,"  returned  Mr.  Frost.  "lam  not 
gone,  as  you  see.  The  telegram  came  after 
all.  I  may  be  detained  here  another  week 
or  so.  I  have  not  seen  you  these  last  days, 
prince." 

"  I  have  been  nowhere — nowhere  except 
to  the  house  of  a  sick  friend.     He  is  dying 

I  fancy.    Do  you  remember "    Barletti 

suddenly  checked  his  speech  and  dropped 
his  cofiee-cup  with  a  clatter  that  bronght 
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the  waiters  hurrying  up.  In  the  little 
momentary  bustle,  his  sudden  pause  and 
concision  escaped  notice,  as  he  fancied. 

Cesare  had  been  on  the  point  of  mention- 
ing that  his  sick  friend  was  no  other  than 
the  bridegroom  whose  marriage  had  taken 
place  on  board  the  Fmibond,  when  he  re- 
membered that  Frost  had  spoken  of  "  Lady 
"  Gale."  If  Frost  supposed  Veronica  to  be 
Sir  John's  wife  already  at  the  time  of  their 
conversation  at  the  window  of  the  hotel,  it 
would  be  injudicious,  to  say  the  least,  to 
proclaim  that  she  had  only  been  married 
that  yery  morning.  Besides,  Veronica  had 
so  shrunk  from  having  the  date  of  the  mar- 
riage known.  It  might  be — ^nay  it  was 
probable — ^that  Mr.  Frost  had  abeady  heard 
of  it.  But  at  all  events  he  (Cesare)  would 
say  no  word  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Frost  had 
clearly  perceived  that  the  dropping  of  the 
coffee-cup  had  been  a  mere  feint  on  Bar- 
letti's  part  to  divert  attention  from  his 
unfinished  speech.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  indifference  to  Mr.  Frost 
whether  Prince  Cesare  de'  Barletti  were 
dose  or  candid  in  his  communications, 
now  that  the  business  which  had  brought 
the  two  men  into  contact  was  satisfactorily 
concluded.  He  therefore  began  to  chat 
easily  and  amusingly  as  he  sipped  his  coffee, 
and  Barletti  listened  with  lazy  satisfaction. 

Presently  he  observed,  during  a  pause  in 
the  talk :  "  What  a  devil  of  a  pace  those 
fellows  drive  at !  The  hackney  cabmen  I 
mean.  Just  listen  how  one  is  tearing  up  the 
street  at  this  moment.     Neck  or  nothing !'' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Frost,  "  I  often  won- 
der that  in  your  teeming  streets  more  acci- 
dents do  not  happen.  This  fellow,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  coming  here,  by  the  sound. 
By  Jove  !    What's  the  matter  ?" 

The  exclamation  was  elicited  by  the 
sudden  pulling  up  of  an  open  cab  at  the 
door,  and  the  hurried  descent  there&om  of 
a  pale  frightened  servant  in  an  English 
Kvery.  The  man  looked  about  him  eagerly, 
and  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  of 
coffee-drinkers  with  a  disregard  of  their 
convenience  which  would  have  brought 
down  considerable  wrath  on  his  head,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  aroused  curiosity  and  kept  re- 
sentment in  ab^ance. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  signer  principe  !'*  ex- 
claimed the  man,  catching  sight  of  Barletti ; 
"I've  been  half  over  Naples  looking  for 
you !  At  last  I  heard  you  were  here.  Will 
you  come  at  once  to  miladi  ?  Here's  the 
cab  waiting." 

"  What  is  it^  Pietro  P"  asked  Barletti, 


rising  with  a  &ce  yet  paler  that  the  ser- 
vant's. 

He  had  no  reason  to  fear  for  Veronica^ 
and  yet  his  unreasonable  lover-like  appre- 
hension could  fix  on  no  other  object. 

"  My  master,  signer  principe,  is  dying  or 
dead.  I  don't  expect  to  find  him  alive  when 
we  get  there,  and  miladi  she's  been  falling 
from  one  fainting  fit  into  another.  And  as 
soon  as  she  had  consciousness  she  aent  for 
you. 

Barletti  seised  his  hat  and  rushed  to  the 
door.  Before  he  stepped  into  the  cab,  he 
called  out  to  Frost*,  "  Let  me  see  you  this 
evening !  I  may  have  business.  Something 
important !  Come  to  the  Palazso  Dinori  at 
six  o'clock  if  you  possibly  can,  and  ask  for 
me !" 

Then  Barletti  got  into  the  cab,  and  was 
whirled  away  wifii  a  mighty  whooping  and 
clattering  of  hoo&. 


CHAPTER  XIV.    **  MT  BELOVED  WIPE. 
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Mb.  Fbost  called  at  the  Palazzo  Dinori  a 
few  minutes  after  six  o'clock  that  evening. 
He  was  admitted  immediately  b^  the  porter, 
who  had  been  told  to  expect  him,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  small,  sumptuously  furnished 
room,  overladen  with  ornament.  It  was 
Veronica's  boudoir. 

Mr.  Frost  had  not  come  to  the  palazzo 
without  trying  to  gain  some  information 
respecting  the  person  who  lived  there.  A 
rich  Englishman — ^very,  very  rich  !  A  mil- 
lionaire at  the  least.  Milordo  Oale.  That  was 
the  report  of  the  landlord  of  Mr.  Frost's 
hotel.  His  cook  was  a  superior  person — a 
man  of  talent — a  cordon  bleu !  The  landlord 
had  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
that  distinguished  artist;  who  sometimes 
cracked  a  bottle  of  *'  Lacrima"  or  fine  Capri 
with  him,  in  his  private  room.  As  to 
Milordo  Gale— ah,  yes, he  was  rich.  Diavolo  I 
Poor  men  did  not  enjoy  the  services  of  such 
a  cook.  The  landloxd  had  known  the  latter 
long,  and  esteemed  him  highly.  He  had 
been  chef  de  cuisine  to  the  Bussian  Am- 
bassador, jesifTB  ago :  in  the  old  days,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Frost  would  perhaps  not  have  com- 
plied with  Barletti's  request  to  go  to  the 
Palazzo  Dinori  so  promptly,  had  he  not  felt 
a  considerable  amount  of  curiosity  respecting 
its  inmates.  He  sat  down  in  ike  luxurious 
room  and  contrasted  it  with  poor  Lady 
Tallis's  shabby  lodging  in  Gower-street. 
That  thought  brought  others  in  ite  train : 
other  thoughte  of  a  painful  and  harassing 
nature.  His  promise  to  Zillah  Lockwood 
had  not  yet  been  redeemed.    And  Hugh 
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was  growing  more  and  more  headstrong. 
It  was  more  than  a  fortnight'  since  he  had 
had  any  private  letter  from  England,  and 
the  last  had  been  from  his  wife;  a  tissue 
of  complaints  and  demands  for  money  from 
beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Frost's  private 
meditations  were  not  soothing.  They  were 
a  bitter  cud  to  chew.  So  vnth  a  wrench  of 
his  mind,  and  a  movement  of  his  body  as 
though  he  were  shaking  a  tangible  weight 
&om  his  shonlders,  he  tnmed  his  thoughts 
to  other  matters.  Things  had  got  to  that 
point  with  him  now,  when  a  man  tells  him- 
self that  it  is  no  nse  thinking  of  his  troubles : 
thinking  will  mend  nothing.  Some  turn  of 
hick  must  come — ^may  come,  at  all  events. 

And  if  not ?     If  not,  why  still  it  is  no 

use  thinking.  The  devil  must  have  his  own 
way ! 

Mr.  Frost  had  not  sat  ten  minutes  in  the 
boudoir,  before  Barletti  came  in. 

"Caro  amico,'*  said  he,  grasping  the 
lawyer's  hand  hard,  "you  we  come! 
Thanks,  many  thanks.  I  have  great  need 
of  you." 

Barletti  had  never  addressed  Mr.  Frost  as 
'^  caro  amico"  before. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  asked  the 
latter,  observing  Barletti's  fQ.ce  attentively, 
but  not  ostentatiously. 

"  It  is  all  over  here.  That  man — Sir  John 
Gale " 

"Your  friend  r 

"My  Mend !    Yes,  yes,  my  friend  !    The 

most  unheard-of  cold-blooded  villain ! 

Maria  Santissima,  forgive  me  !  He  has 
gone  to  meet  his  deserts." 

''Humph!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Frost,  with 
closed  lips  and  an  indescribable  inflection 
in  his  voice.  "  Has  he  ?  That  is  to  say 
that  he  is ?" 

'^Dead." 

"Ohl     Yes.     I  see.    Was  it  sudden  ?" 

"One  can  hardly  say  so  after  all  these 
months  of  wasting  away.  But  yet  at  the 
last  it  was  sudden.  It  was  a  hideous  sight 
to  see.  When  I  got  here  they  took  me 
straight  into  his  room.  I  turned  sick  and 
&iiit  as  a  girl,"  said  Barletti,  growing  pale 
and  shuddering  at  the  recollection. 

"  How  ?     What  was  the  hideous  sight  ?" 

"  He  had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  was 
lyiog  there  just  as  he  had  died.  They  had 
touched  nothing.    It  was  horrible  !" 

The  impressionable  Italian  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands,  as  though  to  shut  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene. 

"Who  was  with  him?  How  was  the 
caiiBe  of  death  ascertained  ?" 

"  The  two  physicians  who  attended  him 


arrived  just  afler  it  happened.  He  had 
been  raving  in  a  flt  of  maniacal  i^iry.  That 
killed  him,  there's  no  doubt." 

A  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Frost.  If  Sir 
John  GhJe  had  died  intestate,  his  widow 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  wealthy  woman. 
In  any  case  his  death  would  benefit  her,  for 
there  were  settlements  under  which  she 
would  have  at  least  such  an  income  as 
befitted  her  rank.  Lady  Tallis  Gale's  niece 
would  now  be  in  very  diflferent  circumstances 
from  those  she  had  been  in  hitherto.  Maud 
would  be  Lady  Tallis's  heiress  of  course. 
And  then — ^then  that  might  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  prospects  of  Hugh  Lockwood ! 
The  thought  passed  through  Mr.  Frost's 
brain  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  perceptible 
pause  before  he  said,  "  You  wiU  tdlow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  should  at  once  telegraph 
to  England.  Perhaps  you  have  already  done 
so?" 

Barletti  was  resting  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  alternately  bringing  his  open  pabns 
together  on  his  forehead,  and  slowly  sepa- 
rating them  with  a  stroking  movement 
towards  his  ears.  He  made  a  little  nega- 
tive gesture  with  his  head,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Frost's  question. 

"  You  asked  me  to  come  here,  prince,  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  concluded  you  stood  in 
need  of  professional  advice  from  me.  If  I 
was  wrong,  you  will  forgive  me  for  remind- 
ing you  that  my  time  is  precious,  and  that 
if  there  is  no  service  I  can  render  you,  I 
must  withdraw." 

'^  No,  no,  don't  go !  Pray  don't  go  I  I  do 
want  you.  I  have  the  greatest  need  of  you  I 
I  have  been  half  distracted  all  day.  More 
tor  her  sake,  Grod  knows,  than  my  own !" 

"  For— ^r  sake  ?" 

*'  I  am  her  cousin.  I  have  a  right  to  be 
near  her  and  protect  her.  Her  mother  was 
Maria  Stella  de'  Barletti.  There  is  no 
other  relative  in  Italy  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  Prince,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  your 
right  to  take  care  of  the  lady  in  question. 
But— who  is  *  she'  f " 

"  Do  you  remember  that  morning,  now 
nearly  a  week  ago,  when  we  saw  Sir  John 
Grale  being  rowed  ashore  from  the  English 
ship  ?" 

**  Certainly.  Ah,  I  see.  Yes,  yes :  I 
becrin  to  understand.  There  was  a  ladv  with 
hiT-a  young  kdy  aa  it  seemed  I  me. 
Humph !" 

"Yes,  that  was  she.  She  vras in  a  dread- 
ful state  this  morning  when  I  came  here. 
She  had  been  fainting,  falling  from  one 
swoon  into  another,  and  that  was  best  for 
her,  povera  anima  sofferente !    For  when  she 
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became  oonscioiui  again,  her  misery  -was  ter- 
rible to  witneBB." 

''May  I  ask  wba%  was  i^e  oeeasion  of 
tibe  lady's  agitation  ?  Did  they  permit  her 
to  see  the  scene  which  so  affected* yon? 
That  -was  mjudicions  t" 

"  Oh,  yes !  She  saw  it  nSl.  She  ha»  not 
yet  been  able  to  give  me  a  oonnected  account 
of  it,  but  from  what  she  said,  and  from 
what  Fanl  said — Paul  was  that  nwn's  yalet 
— ^I  haro  asoertamed  that  the  scene  must 
have  been  appalling." 

Mr.  Ppost  was  secretly  very  much  sar- 
prised  atBarletti's  acknowledgment  that  the 
beantifnl  yonng  woman  whose  positbn  in 
Sir  John  Grale's  honsehold  conld  not  be 
donbtfhl,  was  his  cousin.  The  young 
prince's  visits  to  Falaezo  Dinori,  and  his 
devoiaon  to  the  lovely  woman  who  inhabited 
it,  were  welUknown  and  nmch-discnssed 
topics  of  gossip  in  Naples ;  as  they  had  been 
at  Florence :  a  fact  of  which  Barletti  was 
as  innocent  as  a  child  For  there  are 
minds  which  although  shrewd  enough  to 
judge  their  neighbours,  catn  never  con- 
ceive that  the  same  standard  ia  naturally 
applied  to  measure  them.  Some  brea^  of 
this  gossip  had  floated  by  Mr.  Frost,  and 
had  remained  in  his  memory.  Veronica 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  "La  Gale ;"  a 
mode  of  designating  her  which  conveyed  no 
idea  of  wifehood  to  Mr.  Frost's  ears.  Mr. 
Frost  was  not  unacquainted  with  foreign 
life.  He  had  lived  in  Paris,  and  called 
himself  a  man  of  the  world.  But  he  did 
not  quite  understand  Italian  manners ;  nor 
was  he  aware  that  their  social  morality  is 
presided  over  by  a  stem  goddess  called 
Decorum:  to  outrage  whose  laws  is  a 
blasphemy  condemned  by  all  well-bred  per- 
sons. It  would  not  sting  an  Italian  man  of 
quality  to  talk  to  him  about  "whited  se- 
pulchres." There  mu»t  be  sepulchres,  and 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  whitewash  them ! 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "the  poor  signora  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  witness  such  a  scene. 
But  I  suppose  it  will  pass  away.  Did  Sir 
John  make  any  provision  for  her  ?" 

"It  is  on  that  point,"  said  Barletti, 
changing  colour,  "  that  we  wish  to  consult 
you.  She  has  been  the  victim  of  a  base 
deception.  But  I  believe  that  Providence 
has  not  forsaken  her.  This  man,  in  his 
will  leaves  everything  absolutely — — " 

"  His  will !"  cried  the  lawyer,  suddenly 
on  the  alert  "  He  left  a  will  ?  Are  you 
sure?" 

"  Most  sure.    I  saw  it  only  last  evening." 

"  Last  evening !     Tou  read  it  ?" 


^Norlcannotsaythatlreadit.  Idiould 
not  have  understood  it  aS,  beiDgin  Bngiish, 
though  I  might  have  made  out  a  wmd  or 
two.  But  he  told  us  ^m  contests  in 
presenceof  one  of  the  witneasee:  Paol,  the 
valet  I  spoke  of  just  now." 

**  And  ikia  will  leaves  everytibing  abso- 
Intoly  yon  say,  to ?" 

"To  his  wife." 

«Tb— hi*— wife!" 

*'  'To  his  beloved  wife.'  Those  tste ike 
words." 

"  By  Jove !"  breathed  out  Mr.  Frost  ina 
wbaepet  of  amazement.  "Why  then  your 
cousin  will  not  get  a  pem^,  not  a  soldo,  not  a 
centime!  UnlesB — stop!  wasihere  a  codicil? 
Any  other  legacies  ?" 

"  There  was  nothing  more.  And  it  was 
all  meant  for  Veronica.  She  must  have  it  ? 
She  was  his  wife  when  he  died." 

"  My  dear  prince,"  said  Mr.  BVostj  in  a 
low,  steady  voiee,  l^ing  his  hand  on  the 
other  man's  arm^  "  yon  had  best  be  frank 
wiih.  me.  It  is  useless  to  call  in  a  doctor 
unless  you  will  tell  him  all  your  symptoms. 
Some  folks  try  to  cheat  even  the  doctor ! 
But  that  is  not  found  to  result  in  a  cure  very 
often.  This  la<fy,  for  whom  as  your  relative, 
I  profess  every  respect,  was  not,  acccMTling 
to  English  law,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Gale. 
And  English  law  is  terribly  inflexible  and 
unromantic.  I  don't  think  Phryne  herself 
would  have  a  chance  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery : — ^which  is  not  without  its  good 
side  when  you  don't  happen  to  be  Phryne !" 

"Phryne!  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
What  are  you  talking  of?  I  say  that  my 
cousin  Veronica  is  Lady  TaOis  Gale,  and  can 
be  proved  to  be  so  in  any  court  in  Europe. 
She  was  married  on  board  the  EngKsh 
Queen's  ship  Puribond,  on  Tuesday  mom- 
mg. 

"  What !"  shouted  Mr.  Frost,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  He  did  that  ?  Then  he  was 
a  bigamist.  I  t^ell  you  his  lawful  wife  is 
living.    I  know  her  well !" 

"  No,  you  are  wrong !"  said  a  low  voice 
which  stariied  them  both. 

The  door  communicating  with  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  which  was  "nSladi's"  dressing- 
room,  was  opened,  and  Veronica  stood  in 
the  doorway.  She  was  as  white  as  the 
muslin  wrapper  that  was  folded  round  her. 
Her  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  and  heavy.  But  in 
the  midst  of  her  very  real  absorption  in  the 
trouble  that  had  &llen  on  her,  she  was  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  eff(&ct  she  should 
produce  by  her  appearance.  And  it  was  as 
striking  as  she  could  have  desired  it  to  be. 
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"  Angelo  mio  !"  exclaimed  Barletti,  nm- 
ning  to  support  her  with  tender  sympathy, 
"why  didst  thou  yentnrQ  here  ?  Thou  axt 
too  feeble,  my  dearest  !*' 

"  Leave  me  alone,  Cesare.  I  can  stand 
and  walk  by  myself.  Look  at  thia^  Mr. 
Frost !"  she  added  in  English,  holding  ont 
a  letter  to  him  as  she  spoke. 

"Yon  speak — ^yon  are  English?"  mnr- 
mnred  Mr.  Frost,  moce  and  more  bewildered, 
bnt  taking  the  letter  and  opening  itb 

His  eyes  had  not  mastered  two  lines  of  its 
contents,  before  he  gave  a  violent  start,  and 
the  letter  fluttered  from  his  hand  on  the 
table  whilst  he  gaoed  searchin^y  at  Ye- 
ronica  with  aQ  his  keen  wits  about  him. 

"  That  killed  him,"  said  Veronica^  bitterly. 
"He  had  thought  to  betray  and  to  trap  me. 
And  the  rage  of  disappointment  was  more 
tban  he  could  bear." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  all  his  professional 
interest  aroused  in  the  case,  *'  we  must  be 
careful  to  assure  ourselves  that  he  did  iM>i 
succeed  in  betraying  and  trapping  you !" 

She  was  about  to  interrupt  him  im- 
petuously, wh^iheheld  up  a  warning  finger 
to  check  her. 

"  Stay  a  moment  I  This  bears  date — aye, 
tlie  same  day.  Tuesday  last,  was  it  not  ? 
Then  this  much  I  see  plainly — U  wiU  aXL 
depend  upon  the  hour.  And  now  tell  me 
your  whole  story.  Have  no  more  reserves 
than  if  I  were  your  father  confessor.  The 
only  chance  I  have  of  helping  you  is  to  know 
the  whole  trutL" 

"  Oo  away,  Cesare,"  said  Yeronica,  after 
a  pause.  "  I  would  rather  speak  to  Mr.  Frost 
alone.    I  will  send  for  you  by-and-bye." 

'*  Do  not  let  her  tire  herself,  poveiina," 
said  Barletti,  moving  reluctantly  away.  He 
turned  when  he  had  reached  the  door,  and, 
coming  back,  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  a  touching,  humble  tenderness.  Then 
he  was  gone. 

The  letter  which  Yeronica  had  handed 
to  Mr.  Frosty  ran  thus: 

XondoD,  Hkreh  Sib,  186—. 

Sn  JoHK, — ^It  is  my  painful  daty  to  in- 
form yon  of  the  decease  of  your  respected 
wi£B,  Lady  Talhs  GhJe,  who  expired,  at  her 
apartments  in  Gh>wer-Btreet, yesterday  morn- 
ing. Her  ladyship's  niece,  Miss  Desnaond, 
was  wiiii  her  to  the  last.  Awaiting'  any 
inBtmoiions  with  which  you  may  be  pleased 
to  honour  me,  and  withmy  respectM  oondo- 
linos  on  the  sad  e'^wat, 

I  remain.  Sir  John, 

Your  very  humble  servant^ 

Adam  Lanb. 

lb  Bk  Joka  Tallis  Galfl,  But. 


P.S.  Her  ladyship's  disorder  was  con- 
sumption of  the  lung&  The  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  have  been  made  in  your 
absence,  by  Miss  Desmond's  directions. 
Her  ladyslup's  relative  Sir  Thomas  Delaney 
of  Delaney  has  been  invited  to  attend. 

A.L. 


A  HINDU  liEGESTD. 


About  a  centurv  before  our  Christian 
era,  there  lived  in  India — ^precise  locality  a 
little  hazy  to  us  western  barbarians — a  cer- 
tain king  and  demigod,  called  Gandharba- 
Sena.  Now  Grandharba-Sena  was  the  son 
of  Indra,  the  great  God  of  the  Firmament ; 
and  according  to  Captain  Burton  (whose 
delightful  book*  we  are  going  to  lay  under 
contribution  for  an  article)  he  was  the 
original  of  that  famous  Golden  Ass,  whose 
metamorphosis  and  vicissitudes  are  told 
by  Apuleius.  For,  having  offended  Fa- 
ther Indra  by  an  indiscreet  tenderness  for  a 
certain  nymph,  he  was  doomed  to  wander 
over  the  earth  under  the  form  of  a 
donkey,  by  day ;  though,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  gods  he  was  allowed  to  become 
a  man  by  night.  While  still  for  half  his 
time  a  donkey,  Gandharba-Sena  persuaded 
the  King  of  Dhara  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  but  it  xmfortunately 
happened  that  at  the  wedding  hour  the 
bridegroom  oould  not  show  himself  other- 
wise than  as  an  ass;  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  not  singular,  taking  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  Hearing  music 
and  singing  within,  he  resolved  to  give 
them  a  specimen  of  his  powers  of  melbdy 
too :  so  he.  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  brayed : 
to  the  consternation  and  contemptuous 
amusement  of  the  company.  The  guests 
began  forthwith  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king. 

"  0  king,"  said  one,  "  is  this  the  son  of 
Indra?  You  have  found  a  fine  bride- 
groom; you  are,  indeed,  happy;  don't 
delay  the  marriage ;  delay  is  improper  in 
doing  good ;  we  never  saw  so  glorious  a 
wedding  1  It  is  true  that  we  once  heard 
of  a  camel  being  married  to  a  jenny-ass ; 
when  the  ass,  looking  up  to  the  camel,  said, 
'  Bless  me,  what  a  oridegroom  !*  and  the 
camel,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  ass,  ex- 
claimed, *  Bless  me,  what  a  musical  voice  1* 
In  that  wedding,  however,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  equal ;  but  in  this  mar- 

•  Yiknun  and  the  Vampin ;  fir  Tales  of  Hindn  De- 
Txlry.  Adapted  by  Saebaid  F.  Burton,  FJUG.S,  Ao. 
London :  Longmani  and  Co. 
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nage  that  such  a  bride  should  have  snch  a 
bridegroom  is  truly  wonderful." 

"Other  Brahmans  then  present  said: 
'  O  king,  at  the  marriage  hour,  in  sign  of 
joj,  the  sacred  shell  is  blown,  but  thou  hast 
no  need  of  that.*  "  (Alluding  to  the  don- 
key's braying.) 

"  The  women  all  cried  out,  *  0  my  mo- 
ther !  what  is  this  ?  At  the  time  of  mar- 
riage to  have  an  ass !  What  a  miserable 
thing  !  What !  Will  he  give  that  angelic 
girl  in  wedlock  to  a  donkey  ?'  " 

"  At  length  Gandharba-Sena,  addressing 
the  king  in  Sanskrit,  urged  him  to  perform 
his  promise.  He  reminded  his  future 
fiither-in-law  that  there  is  no  act  more 
meritorious  than  speaking  truth ;  that  the 
mortal  frame  is  a  mere  dress ;  and  that 
wise  men  never  estimate  the  value  of  a 
person  by  his  clothes.  He  added  that  he 
was  in  that  shape  from  the  curse  of  his 
sire,  and  that  during  the  night  he  had  the 
body  of  a  man.  Of  his  being  the  son  of 
Inm«  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Hearing 
the  donkey  thus  speak  Sanskrit — for  it 
was  never  known  that  an  ass  could  dis- 
course in  that  classical  tongue — ^the  minds 
of  the  people  were  changed^  and  they  con- 
fessed that,  although  he  had  asinine  form, 
he  was  unquestionably  the  son  of  Indra. 
The  king,  therefore,  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage." 

The  son  of  this  man-donkey,  or  donkey- 
man,  Gandharba-Sena,  and  the  Princess 
of  Dhara^  therefore  the  grandson  of  Lidra, 
was  the  great  soldier-king  Yikramandityo, 
or  Sun  of  Heroism,  "  Vikram  "  meaning 
valour  or  prowess,  the  King  Arthur,  the 
Charlema^e,  the  Harun  el  Bashid  of 
India.  (We  follow  Captain  Burton,  who 
presumably  knows  what  he  is  about,  in  the 
spelling  of  our  old  Mend*s  name.)  Before 
the  Sun  of  Heroism's  birth  Oandharba-Sena 
promised  him  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
male  elephants ;  but  Indra  swore  an  oath  that 
he  would  never*  be  bom ;  whereupon  his 
mother  stabbed  herself,  and  Yikram,  as  he  is 
called  for  short — it  is  lucky  for  hm  he  did 
not  get  curtailed  to  Vik — came  into  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  and  so  saved  his 
grandfather's  oath.  In  conclusion,  per- 
haps as  some  sort  of  compensation,  Indra, 
to  whom  the  little  Sun  of  Heroism  was 
taken,  had  compassion  on  him,  adopted  him, 
and  gave  him  a  good  education :  which  last 
&ct  is  an  example  wliich  all  irate  but 
influential  grandfathers  ought  to  follow. 

We  come  now  to  two  quasi- historical 
and  decidedly  less  mythical  accounts  of 
Yikram ;  one  which  mcJ^es  him  the  second, 


the  other  the  eldest,  son  of  his  father.    In 
the  first  account,  of  course,  he  murdered 
his  elder  brother.  Shank,  as  all  wise  young 
princes,  in  India,  do.     For  though  he  was 
protected   by  grandpapa  Indra,   and  en- 
dowed by  Father  Gkuadharba-Sena  with  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  male  elephants,  still 
as  the  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch he  would  not  have  found  things 
quite  to  his  taste.     The  second  account 
makes  him  the  eldest  son  of  Gandharba- 
Sena,  of  whom  the  most  that  posterity  has 
to  say  is,  that  he  became  an  ass,  married 
four  queens,   and  had  six  sons:   each  of 
whom  was  more  powerful  and  learned  than 
the  other ;  and  that  when  he,  Gandharba, 
died,   Vikram  and  his  younger  brother, 
Bhartarihari,  received  some  excellent  ad- 
vice from  their  worthy  grandfather  about 
mastering  everything;  which,  as  Captain 
Burton  says,  is  a  sure  way  not  to  succeed 
in  anything.     Without  gomg  into  the  list 
of  their  required  accomplishments,  suffice 
it   to    say,    they  were    to    be    models  of 
morality,  and  inexhaustible  wells  of  learn- 
ing ;    the   outcome    of    which    was    that 
Yikram,  when  he  had  become  a  monarch 
on  his  own  account,  meditated  deeply  on 
what   is  said  of  monarchs.     ''A  king  is 
fire  and  air ;  he  is  both  sun  and  moon ;  he 
is  the  god  of  criminal  justice ;   he  is  the 
genius  of  wealth;    he   is  the   regent  of 
water;  he  is  the  lord  of  the  firmament; 
he  is  a  powerful  divinity  who  appears  in 
human  shape."     He  reflected  with  some 
satisfiEustion  that  the  scriptures  had  made 
him  absolute,  had  left  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  all  his  subjects  to  his  arbitrary 
will,  had  pronounced  him  to  be  an  incarnate 
deity,  and  had  threatened  to  punish  with 
death  even  ideas  derogatory  to  his  honour. 
His  kingship,  however,  despite  its  power 
and  glory,  was  no  sinecure   practically; 
and  what  between  the  necessity  of  swallow- 
ing a  mithridatic  every  morning  on  the 
saliva,  or,  as  we  say,  on  an  empty  stomach ; 
of  making  the  cooks  taste  every  dish  they 
had  prepared  before   he    would  touch  a 
morsel  of  it;  of  being  fully  armed  when 
he  received  strangers ;  and  of  having  even 
women  searched  for  concealed  weapons, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  him,  his  life 
must  have  been  anxious  as  well  as  busy. 
Pedantically  marked  out,  and  wearisomely 
monotonous,  it  certainly  was.     The  result 
of  it  all  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  well- 
ordered  kingdom,  where  no  one  was  op- 
pressed, and  where  all  had  equal  justice; 
where  the  innocent  were  protected,  and 
offenders  inexorably  punished:  whereby  the 
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majesty  of  the  law  was  nplield,  and  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  mlers  incnlcated.  **  But 
what  benefited  him  most,  was  his  attention 
to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  Nine  Gems 
of  Science:  those  eminent  men  ate  and  drank 
themselves  into  fits  of  enthiusiaBm,  and  ended 
hyimmortalisingtheirpatron'sname."  Snd- 
denlj,  the  king  bethought  him  he  wonld 
travel,  that  he  might,  in  fact,  spy  ont  in  dis- 
gmse  the  nakedness  of  the  lands,  and  so 
judge  for  himself  bow  he  could  best  bring 
his  powerful  army  against  them.  He  had 
several  sons  by  his  several  wives,  and  he 
had  a  fair  share  of  paternal  affection  for 
all,  save,  of  course,  his  eldest  bom:  a 
youth  who  conducted  himself  as  though 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  succession !  But 
of  all,  Dharma  Dwaj,  his  second  son, 
was  his  &vourite.  Accompanied  by  this 
young  prince,  an  adolescent  of  admirable 
modesty  and  simplicity,  Vikram  the  Brave, 
giving  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  city  Ujjayani  into  the  charge  of 
his  younger  brother,  Bhartari  Kaja,  set 
out  in  the  garb  of  a  jogi,  or  religious  men- 
dicant :  wandering  from  city  to  city,  and 
forest  to  forest^  to  see  what  fate  and 
chance  would  send  in  his  way. 

Now,  the  Regent  Bhartari  Baja  ''was 
of  a  settled  melancholic  turn  of  mind, 
having  lost  in  early  youth  a  very  peculiar 
wife.  One  day,  while  out  hunting,  he 
happened  to  pass  a  funeral  pyre,  upon 
which  a  Brahxoan  widow  had  just  become 
sati  (a  holy  woman)  with  the  greatest 
fortitude.  On  his  return  home,  he  related 
the  adventure  to  Sita  Bani,  his  spouse,  and 
she  at  once  made  reply  that  virtuous 
women  die  with  their  husbands,  killed  by 
the  fire  of  grief,  not  by  the  flames  of  the  pile. 
To  prove  her  truth,  the  prince,  after  an 
affectionate  farewell,  rode  forth  to  the 
chase,  and  presently  sent  back  the  suite 
with  his  robes  torn  and  stained,  to  report 
his  accidental  death.  Sita  perished  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  widower  remained  incon- 
solable—for a  time."  He  led  the  dullest  of 
lives,  and  took  to  himself  sundry  spouses, 
all  equally  distinguished  for  birth,  beauty, 
and  modesty;  he  regulated  his  desires  m 
all  things  by  the  strictest  rule  and  mea- 
surement; he  worked  as  ploddingly  and 
unrestingly  as  a  horse  in  a  mill ;  and  when 
his  monotonous  day  was  over,  he  used  to 
retire  to  his  private  apartments,  and  while 
Hstening  to  soft  music  and  spiritual  songs 
&11  &fit  asleep  as  the  best  compliment  he 
conld  pay  the  minstrels.  Sometimes,  on 
wakeful  nights,  he  used  to  summon  his 
Other's  Nine  Gems  of  Science,  and  give 


ear  to  their  learned  discourses,  which  never 
failed  as  soporifics  when  nothing  else  could 
"  get  him  off,"  as  nurses  say.  So  time  and 
his  youth  passed  away,  and  Bhartari  Raja 
became  a  philosopher  and  a  quietist. 

But  Kama,  God  of  Love,  no  more  able 
than  his  younger  brothers  Eros  and  Cupid 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  sent  into  the  raja's 
wav,  Dangalah  Bani,  his  last  and  youngest 
wife.  To  say  that  her  face  was  the  full 
moon;  her  hair  a  purple  rain- cloud;  her 
complexion  exactly  like  the  pale  waxen 
blossoms  of  the  large- flowered  jessamine; 
her  eyes  those  of  an  antelope ;  her  lips  as 
red  as  a  pomegranate  bud,  and  that,  when 
they  opened  they  distilled  a  fountain  of 
ambrosia ;  to  say  that  her  neck  was  like  a 
pigeon's,  her  hand  like  the  pink  lining  of 
the  conch  shell,  her  waist  a  leopard's,  and 
her  feet  the  softest  lotuses;  will  perhaps 
give  us  dull  westerns  no  very  distinct 
image  of  her  charms.  To  say  that  the 
staid  raja  became  drivelling  and  doting  in 
the  excess  of  his  love ;  that  he  would  even 
have  committed  the  imforgivable  sin  of 
slaughtering  a  cow,  had  she  so  commanded ; 
and  that  the  very  excess  of  his  love  sickened 
the  woman  into  indifference,  if  not  hatred ; 
is  perhaps  more  intelligible.  To  indemnify 
herself  for  the  presence  of  a  husband  who 
loved  her  and  whom  she  did  not  love,  Dan- 
galah Kani  lost  no  time  in  lavishing  all  the 
love  of  her  idle  soul  on  Matu-pala,  the 
handsome  ambassador  of  peace  and  of  war, 
who,  in  his  turn,  preferred  Lakha,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour ;  who  again  looked  to 
the  regent  as  the  fountain  of  an  honour 
still  higher  than  her  own,  vice  the  king. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  this  ci^  of 
Ujjayani,  within  sight  of  the  palace,  dwelt 
an  austere  Brahman  and  his  devout  wife. 
This  couple  were  very  pious.  They  &sted 
and  refrained  from  drink;  they  stood  on 
their  heads;  they  held  their  arms  for 
weeks  in  the  air;  they  prayed  till  their 
knees  were  like  pads;  they  disciplined 
themselves  with  scourges  of  wire;  they 
walked  about  unclad  in  the  cold  season, 
and  in  summer  they  sat  within  a  circle  of 
flaming  wood;  in  short  they  became  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  second-class 
godB  dwelling  in  the  lower  heaven ;  and 
in  return  for  their  piety  a  celestial  mes- 
senger brought  them  an  apple  from  the 
tree  called  Kalpavriksha,  which  would 
confer  immortality  on  whomsoever  should 
eat  of  it.  But  it  was  enough  for  only  one 
person's  immortality;  it  would  not  serve 
for  two.  At  first  the  old  Brahman  was  for 
making  himself  deathless ;  but  his  cleverer 
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wife,  with  as  mucli  crafb  as  good  sense  in 
her  meaning,  prevailed  on  him  to  refrain ; 
and  rather  to  get  the  good  reward  which 
would  be  snre  to  be  given  them  if  they 
presented  it  to  the  raja.  So  the  old  Brah- 
man took  it  to  the  court,  gave  it  to 
Bhartari  Baja,  and  brought  awaj  as  much 
gold  as  he  could  carry.  The  raja  rushed 
with  the  apple  to  his  young  queen  Dan- 
galah  Bani,  saving,  "  Eat  this,  Light  of  my 
Eyes  !  This  fruit,  Joy  of  my  Heart !  will 
make  thee  everlastingly  young  and  beau- 
tiful 1"  The  pretty  queen,  placing  both 
hands  upon  her  husband's  bosom,  kissed 
his  eyes  and  lips,  and  sweetly  smiling  in 
his  fSaice — for  great  is  the  guile  of  women — 
whispered :  "  Eat  it  thyself,  dear  one,  or  at 
least  share  it  with  me ;  for  what  is  life,  and 
what  is  youth  without  the  presence  of  those 
we  love  ?"  But  the  raja,  whose  heart  was 
melted  by  those  musical  words,  she  being 
always  so  cold  and  repelling — ^he  called  it 
coy — ^put  her  away  tenderly,  and  having 
explained  that  the  fruit  would  serve  for 
only  one  person,  departed.  Whereupon 
the  pretty  queen,  sweetly  smiling  as  before, 
slipped  the  precious  present  into  her  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  the  handsome  ambassador. 
He,  wishing  to  please  Lakha,  gave  it  away 
to  her ;  and  she,  seeking  to  rise  at  court 
by  &vour  of  the  raja,  presented  it  anew  to 
him.  And  then  the  raja  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  misery,  and  by  what  a  round 
of  deception  the  apple  of  immortality  had 
come  back  to  him.  Loathing  life  and  all 
its  pleasures,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
world,  and  end  his  days  in  the  depth  of  a 
gloomy  forest.  But  before  he  set  out,  he 
took  care  to  cause  Dangalah  Bani  to  be 
summoned  before  him.  He  asked  her  what 
had  become  of  the  fruit  he  had  given  her : 
she  replied  that  she  had  eaten  it ;  upon  which 
he  showed  her  the  apple,  which  caused  her 
to  stand  silent  and  aghast  before  him. 
Then,  giving  carefrd  orders  for  her  being 
beheaded,  he  washed  the  fruit  and  ate  it, 
and  went  out  into  the  jungle  as  a  jogl  or 
religious  mendicant,  no  one  knowing  what 
had  become  of  him. 

This  was  the  history  of  Vikram's  brother, 
the  regent,  and  of  what  passed  in  the  royal 
palace,  during  the  absence  of  that  Lumi- 
nary of  Heroism. 

Meanwhile  Yikram  became  weary  of 
wandering  about  with  his  second  son  alone. 
To  be  sure  his  kingdom  was  well  secured, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  for  Lidra  sent 
a  div  or  giant  to  defend  the  city,  and  hold 
the  throne  until  such  time  as  its  lawful  pos- 
sessor should  put  in  an  appearance.    But 


the  wandering  monarch  began  to  reflect, 
that  this  dancing  about  from  city  to  desert, 
and  frxnn  desert  to  forest,  half  clothed,  and 
always  more  than  half  hungry,  afraid  of 
wild  beasts,  and  at  all  times  m  at  ease,  was 
neither  comfortable  for  himself  nor  dutifnl 
to  his  various  wives  and  their  several 
o&pnng.  He  reflected,  too,  that  the  heir- 
apparent  would  probably  make  the  worst 
possible  use  of  the  paternal  absence,  and 
that  the  kingdom  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  untried  man,  who  for  aught  he  knew 
might  make  the  worst  possible  use  of  his 
trust.  So  he  resolved  to  return  forthwith 
to  Ujjayani,  more  especially  as  by  this  time 
he  had  spied  out  all  the  weak  points  of 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  learn.  And  while  these  considera- 
tions were  pressing  on  him,  he  heard  a 
rumour  that  Bhartari  the  regent  had  ab- 
dicated his  viceregal  throne,  and  gone  away 
into  the  forest ;  which  rumour  decided  him 
on  the  spot.  So  he  and  his  son  went  home, 
and  got  to  the  city  gates  just  as  the  gong 
was  striking  the  mysterious  hour  of  mid- 
night. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  om- 
molested.  A  huge  and  hideous  figure  start- 
ing up  barred  the  way,  demanding  in  a 
thundering  voice,  who  were  they,  and 
where  going  ?  Raja  Vikram,  choking  with 
rage  at  such  a  reception,  gave  his  royal 
name  and  address;  but  the  giant,  div  or 
demon,  Prithwi  Pala  by  name,  commanded 
that  he  should  first  fight  to  prove  his 
title,  after  which,  if  showing  that  he  was 
really  the  Sun  of  Heroism,  he  might  enter. 
The  warrior  king  cried  "  Sadhu  !**  wanting 
nothing  better ;  and  for  all  tbat  liie  giant's 
fists  were  as  large  as  water  melons,  and  his 
knotted  arms  whistled  through  the«  air 
like  faUing  trees ;  for  all  that  the  raja's 
head  scarcely  reached  the  giant's  middle, 
and  that  the  latter,  each  time  he  struck  out, 
whooped  so  abominably  loudly  that  no  hu- 
man nerves  could  remain  unshaken ;  yet 
Vikram  was  not  Vikram  for  nothing.  Be- 
sides, the  yotmg  prince  aided  by  jumping 
on  the  div's  naked  toes,  and  sittLng  on  his 
stomach  when  he  was  down;  so  both  to- 
gether they  got  Prithwi  Pala  into  evil  case, 
and  the  raja,  sitting  astride  on  his  throat, 
dug  both  his  thumbs  into  the  monster's  eyes, 
and  threatened  to  make  a  second  Poly- 
phemus of  him  if  he  would  not  yield. 

The  giant,  moderating  the  IJbIIow  of  his 

voice,  agreed  to  ffive  the  raja  his  life,  in 

consideration  of  his  own  overthrow.    And 

when  the  raja  laughed  scornfully  at  what 

I  seemed  a  mere  piece  of  ftistian,  the  giant 
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nioBg  himaalf  jxp  ink)  »  fitting  posture, 
hegsoi  »  AokmiL  tala  in  solemii  tonee. 

The  storj  is  too  long  (as  long  as  the 
giant  in  iaot)  to  be  more  thaxL  Tory  oloeelj 
condfiBied  here,  keeping  to  the  lea£ng  linee 
only  ^  BO  fur  as  they  relate  to  yikx-am. 

It  eeenifi  ihai  a-oertain  jogi  was  Yikram's 
deadly  enemy.  He,  an  oilman's  son,  and 
the  king,  were  all  horn  in  this  same  city  of 
Ujjayani,  in  the  same  Innar  mansion,  in  the 
same  division  of  the  great  circle  described 
npon  the  ecliptic,  aoid  in  ihe  same  period 
of  time.  The  jogi  had  already  slam  the 
oilman's  son,  and  his  own  child ;  and  was 
waiting  now  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
king,  in  revenge  for  a  practical  joke  which 
had  been  played  on  Jiim  in  the  days  of 
Qandharba*  Sena,  when  a  pretty  yonng 
woman  of  donbtfol  disozetion  made  a  pro- 
mise to  .bring  him  to  the  conrt,  bearing  his 
ohilf  on  his  shonlder,  he  being  then  a 
fiunoos  devotee  renowned  ihronghout  the 
nniveise&r  his  ansterities.  Whan  the  saint 
fbnnd  that  he  had  been  simply  taken  in 
by  a  deeigning  Httle  witch,  and  made  into 
a  court  jest — ^^t  he  bad  lost  the  frnits  of 
his  anfitentieB  to  create  a  langh  among 
addl^pated  oonrtiers,  be  cnnsed  them  aJl 
with  terrible  corses;  took  up  his  child 
again  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  hack  into 
the  forest — wbere  he  slew  him  as  his  first 
offering  of  expiation.  He  then  slew  the 
oihnan's  son,  suspended  him  head  down- 
ynads  firom  a  mimosa  tree  in  a  cemetery ; 
and  was  now  designing  to  do  the  same 
kmd  office  by  Yikmm.  The  oilman's  son 
he  had  made  into  a  baital  or  vampire. 
Wherefore  said  the  giant  to  Yikram,  among 
other  usefol  counsels,  "  Distrust  them  that 
dwell  amongst  the  dead,  and  remember 
that  it  is  lawM  and  right  to  strike  off  his 
head  that  would  slay  thee."  Then  Prithwi 
Pala  disappeared ;  and  the  king  first  feeling 
his  booaes  to  make  sure  they  were  aU  soun£ 
went  into  bis  own  again. 

By.and*bye,  after  tiie  ooloured  powders 
had  been  flung,  Idie  feasts  made,  and  the 
rsjoiciDgs  of  Ujjayani  at  the  return  of  the 
lawfiil  mler  bad  become  a  little  moderated, 
there  came  into  the  city  a  young  merchant, 
eaUed  UbI  Deo,  with  a  train  of  loaded 
camels  and  ekphants,  asid  the  reputation 
of  immense  wealth.  He  came  one  day 
into  the  palace  court,  wbere  the  king  was 
acting  diepensing  juetice,  and  gave  into 
his  hand  a  firuit^  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  then  spread  a  prayer  carpet  on 
^  floor,  remained  a  quarter  ef  an  hour, 
^  went  away.  But  the  king  wae  wary. 
<w  gjaat's  wasning  vemauiedin  bis  mind. 


and  he  gave  the  fruit  to  his  maitre  d'hotel, 
with  orders  to  preserve  it  carefully.  Evexy 
day  the  young  merchant  came  to  the  court 
in  the  same  way,  and  every  day  brought  one 
single  fruit.  One  day  the  king  wae  in  the 
royal  stable  when  Mai  Deo  lurrived  with  his 
offering ;  and  as  Yikram  was  thoughtfidly 
tossing  it  in  the  air  it  fell  from  his  fingers  to 
the  ground.  Then  the  monkey,  who  was 
tethered  among  the  horses  to  draw  calamities 
from  their  heads,  snatched  it  up  and  tore  it 
open,  when  a  ruby  of  such  size  and  water 
came  out  as  astonished  all  beholders. 

The  raja,  now  thoroughly  angry  and 
suspicioufl,  asked  Mai  Deo  what  he  meant 
by  presuming  to  bring  such  costly  gifts. 
On  which  the  merchant  demurely  quoted 
the  Shastras,  where  it  is  enjoined  on  men 
not  to  go  empfy^handed  into  the  presence 
of  rajas,  spiritual  teachers,  judges,  young 
maidens,  aiid  old  women  whose  daughters 
they  would  many.  Mollified  by  the  glib  re- 
ligiousness of  the  young  man,  and  not  dis- 
pleased at  finding  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion some  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  rubies, 
which  were  of  such  value  that  the  whole  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom  could  not  purchase 
one,  Yikram  gave  Mai  Deo  a  robe  of  bonour ; 
ihffD.  graciously  asked  him  what  he  could  do 
in  return  for  such  more  than  regal  gene- 
rosity ?  On  which  Mai  Deo  replied :  that  he 
was  not  Mai  Deo  a  merchant^  but  Shanta- 
Bhil,  the  devotee ;  and.  that  all  he  asked  of  the 
king  in  return  for  the  rubies,  was  to  come  to 
him  on  a  oertain  moonless  night,  to  a  ceme- 
tery where  he  was  going  to'  perform  in- 
cantations which  wcmld  make  the  Eight 
Powers  of  Nature  his.  He  was  to  bring 
with  him  his  arms,  and  young  Dharma 
Dwaj,  his  son,  but  no  followers. 

Yikram  at  first  almost  started  when  he 
beard  of  the  cemetery,  remembering  the 
giant's  words,  but  knowing  now  with  whom 
he  was  dealing,  composedly  answered  that 
be  would  come  to  the  accursed  place ;  and 
with  this  promise  they  parted. 

The  moonless  night  indicated  by  the 
jogi  came.  It  was  a  Monday,  and  the 
kiug  and  his  son  passed  out  of  the  palace 
gates,  and  through  the  sleeping  city  to 
the  abode  of  the  dead.  Arriving  there, 
after  a  most  unccHBolbrtable  and  horrify- 
ing walk,  they  found  Shanta-Slul,  hide- 
oxisly  painted,  and  nearly  naked,  sitting 
by  a  fire,  aad  surrounded  by  demons  and 
every  loathsome  and  terrifying  form  that 
could  be  summoned  fipom  the  hoe  of  the 
earth  or  the  darker  regions  below,  playinff 
on  a  skull  with  two  shank  bones,  and 
lyiain'ng  ^  miudc  thavefrom  as  frigbtfrd  as 
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his  person.  Father  and  son,  nothing 
daunted,  walked  boldly  forward  and  seated 
themselves  by  the  jogi.  They  waited  for 
some  time  in  silence,  and  then  the  raja 
asked  the  devotee  what  commands  there 
might  be  for  them  ?  Shanta-Shil  desired 
them  to  go  to  a  certaui  place  where  dead 
bodies  were  bnmed,  and  where,  hanging 
from  a  mimosa  tree,  was  a  body  which  he 
was  to  bring  to  him  immediately.  So 
Vikram  and  his  son  rose  np  and  departed 
for  the  place. 

It  wsbs  an  awfal  night,  and  they  had  an 
awfol  walk,  even  worse  than  before,  with 
company  neither  to  be  imagined  nor  de- 
scribed. At  last  they  came  to  the  bnm- 
ing  place ;  where  they  suddenly  sighted 
a  tree  which,  from  root  to  topmost  bongh, 
was  a  blaze  of  crimson  flame.  And  hang- 
ing from  this,  head  downward,  was  a 
nondescript  thing,  more  Kke  a  flying  fox 
than  anything  else :  icy  cold,  and  clammy 
as  a  snake ;  whose  only  sign  of  life  was  the 
whisking  of  a  ragged  Httle  tail  like  a 
goat's.  This  was  the  oilman's  son — the 
baital  or  vampire.  Afl^er  tremendons  strug- 
gles and  repeated  failures,  but  by  the  grace 
of  not  knowing  when  he  was  beaten,  and 
never  giving  in,  Vikram  at  last  conquered, 
■the  vampire  saying  on  the  seventh  efibrt, 
"  Even  the  gods  cannot  resist  a  thoroughly 
obstinate  man,"  as  he  resignedly  suflered 
himself  to  be  thrust  into  a  bag  improvised 
out  of  the  king's  waist-cloth,  and  slung 
across  his  shoulders  en  route  for  the  jogi, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  Eight  Powers  of 
Nature.  But  on  the  way,  being  a  loqua- 
cious demon,  the  vampire  proposed  to  tell 
the  king  some  stories,  giving  him  good- 
naturedly  a  prefatial  bit  of  advice,  never 
to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  giving 
an  answer  or  an  opinion,  for  if  he  should 
fail  in  this,  then  assuredly  would  he,  the 
baital,  slip  back  to  his  mimosa  tree,  and  all 
the  labour  of  the  capture  would  have  to  be 
repeated.     Then  he  began  his  stories. 

Not  being  able  to  epitomise  even  one  of 
them,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself.  There  are  eleven  of  them,  for  eleven 
times  did  the  Sun  of  Heroism  suffer  himself 
to  be  entrapped  into  an  answer,  whereby 
the  baital  was  able  to  wriggle  himself  free 
from  his  bag,  and  hang  himself  up  by  his 
toes  again  from  a  high  branch  of  the  Imm- 
ing  mimosa  tree.  But  the  twelfth  time 
Vikram  had  learnt  a  little  discretion,  so 
the  journey  was  duly  completed,  and  the 
baital  flung  into  the  jogi's  magic  circle. 
We  win  say  no  more.  How  Vikram  fared, 
and  how  the  jogi  fiired,   and  who  slew 


whom,  that  is  which  was  able  to  "  break- 
fast on  his  enemy  ere  his  enemy  could 
dine  on  him,"  is  it  not  all  to  be  found 
within  the  black  and  red  covers  which 
Ernest  Griset  has  so  quaintly  adorned? 
All  that  we  would  say  is  this :  if  such  a 
story  as  we  have  epitomised  can  be  got  out 
of  the  prologue,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  the  body  of  the  book  ? 


LADY  MACNAMARA'S  STOEY. 


It  was  eight-and-thirty  years  ago,  and 
I  had  been  married  five  or  six  years,  when 
I  went  to  live  at  Manorbere  Lodge.  The 
ship  in  which  my  husband  had  been  first 
Heutenant  was  paid  off.  He  had  got  his 
rank  as  commander,  but  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  employment  afloat,  so  his  mind 
naturally  turned  to  the  occupation  he  loved 
best,  next  to  his  profession — fox-hunting : 
a  passion  for  which  sport  came  to  him  by 
nature,  as  the  second  son  of  a  linoolnshire 
squire.  His  younger-son's  portion,  with 
my  dowry  and  his  pay,  though  altogether 
making  up  a  comfor^ble  income,  would  not 
suffice  for  that  very  expensive  amusement, 
unless  we  could  find  a  house  in  a  good 
situation,  at  a  moderate  rent;  and  we 
were  looking  for  such  a  house,  when  one 
day  Dick  came  in,  radiant  with  expecta- 
tion, to  tell  me  he  had  heard  of  one  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice,  or  rather  of 
economy.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
shires,  within  easy  reach  of  three  first-rate 
packs,  had  capital  stabling,  and  was  all  to 
be  let  by  the  year  at  a  fabulously  low 
rental. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me  that  nothing  is 
to  be  had  for  less  than  ite  value,  so  I  was 
not  quite  so  sanguine  as  Dick;  but  I 
agreed  with  him  in  thiaking  it  worth 
while  that  he  should  run  down  and  look 
at  the  place. 

He  went,  and  came  back  delighted.  He 
had  spared  no  pains  to  find  out  what  there 
could  be  amiss  with  the  house,  but  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  almost 
faultless.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  such  a 
prize  that  he  hskd  feared  to  lose  it  by 
delay,  and  had  taken  it  at  once  for  a  year 
certain.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,  my 
love,"  he  said.  "It  is  an  old  house,  » 
great  deal  larger  and  handsomer  than 
we  want,  but  that  does  not  matter."  I 
was  quite  content  so  that  he  pleased  him- 
self, and  a  very  few  days  saw  us  settled  at 
Manorbere. 

I  found  the  place  aU  that  Diok  had 
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said  it  was.  The  house  as  it  now  stood 
iiad  apparently  been  only  a  wing  of  the 
andezit  mansion.  Part  of  the  principal 
building  had  been  completely  pnlled  down, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  a  portion 
abutting  npon  the  present  honse  had  been 
left  standing,  and  was  converted,  the  lower 
part  into  a  cart-honse,  and  the  first-floor 
into  a  place  for  carpenter's  work,  Inmber, 
and  so  forth.  On  the  gromxd^floor  the 
oommnnication  had  been  walled  np,  where 
a  door  had  formerly  opened  upon  a 
passage  ronning  nearly  the  length  of  the 
present  honse.  A  similar  corridor  ran 
along  the  first-floor,  and  here  the  disnsed 
part  of  the  honse  was  divided  from  the 
dwelling  only  by  a  strong  oaken  door, 
heayily  barred  and  bolted.  A  staircase  led 
up  from  the  gronnd-floor  to  this  end  of 
the  corridor;  bnt  it  was  seldom  nsed,  as 
we  inhabited  the  rooms  at  the  other  extre- 
mity,, and  the  servants'  chambers  were 
reached  also  by  a  different  stair.  The 
door  itself  looked  as  if  it  conld  resist  every- 
thing except  treachery  in.  the  garrison, 
and  even  a  traitor  wonld  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  removing  the  defences,  so  rusted 
were  they  in  their  places. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  gloomy  about 
the  house.  The  rooms  were  larcre  and 
light,  with  the  ample  windows  charac- 
teristic of  English  houses  erected  before 
the  imposition  of  the  window-tax  gave 
onr  builders  their  present  traditions.  The 
principal  sitting-room  was  a  very  large 
one  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  neariy 
south,  and  catching  all  the  sunshine  in  its 
hay-windows.  These  opened  on  a  raised 
terrace,  beneath  which  was  a  pretiy  flower- 
garden,  and  there  was  a  paddock  with  fine 
trees  beyond.  The  stables  were  of  much 
later  date  than  the  house,  and  were  excel- 
lent. 

Of  course  we  soon  made  acquaintance 
with  our  neighbours,  and  the  assemblies 
to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing were  very  pleasant  and  sociable.  We  had 
no  close  carriage,  and  our  house  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  visitable 
fiunilies,  so  at  first  we  declined  all  dinner 
invitations.  But  that  sort  of  thing  never 
goes  on  long  when  those  concerned  are  still 
jonng,  cheerful,  and  sociable,  and  very 
8oon  we  got  into  the  way  of  going  fre- 
quently to  dine  and  sleep  at  our  neigh- 
oonps'  places.  At  the  very  first  of  these 
dinner  parties,  the  truth  came  out  about 
Uanorbere. 

"  It  is  very  nice  having  you  and  Captain 
Hacnamara  at  Manorbere,"  said  a  certain 


lively  Mrs.  Brodrick  to  me,  when  we  ladies 
went  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  "  I 
do  so  hate  having  a  house  shut  up  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  talk  last  year  of  its  being 
pulled  down,  since  nobody  wonld  take  it." 

"But  why  would  nobody  take  it?  I 
think  it  so  charming,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  fooHsh ;  but  you 
know  a  great  many  people  really  do  not 
like  living  in  a  house  that  has  such  a 
name." 

"  A  name  for  what  ?" 

"  Being  haunted." 

"  Haunted !" 

"  Good  gracious  1  did  not  you  know  about 
the  ghost  ?" 

I  burst  out  laughing.  "  So  that  is  the 
reason  of  our  getting  it  so  cheap  ?  I  am 
really  very  much  obliged  to  the  ghost." 

"  How  odd  that  you  should  not  have 
heard  of  it!  But  I  am  so  sorry  I  men- 
tioned it.  You  are  so  much  alone  there.  I 
hope  it  won't  make  you  imcomfortable." 

"  Thank  you ;  it  only  makes  me  laugh. 
But  do  tell  me  the  story  of  the  house." 

"  Hush !"  said  another  lady,  "  don't  talk 
about  it  now.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Dormer" 
(our  hostess),  "  and  she  never  quite  likes 
the  subject." 

My  curiosity,  however,  being  roused,  I 
begged  Mrs.  Brodrick  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  offered  for  a  tSte-^-t^te  to  give 
me  particulars  as  to  our  tiers-parti  at 
Manorbere.  And  this  is  the  substance  of 
her  narrative : 

The  last  family  that  had  lived  in  the  house 
was  that  of  Colonel  Fearon,  a  widower  with 
three  daughters.  They  were  a  very  plea- 
sant, cheerfol  set ;  hospitable  as  far  as  their 
means,  which  were  not  very  large,  would 
allow ;  and  ready  to  promote  or  to  join  in 
anything  that  was  proposed  in  the  way  of 
social  amusement.  But  unfortunately  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival  the  colonel  got 
a  bad  fall  out  hunting,  and  became  for  a 
time  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  recovered 
ultimately,  but  at  that  period  it  was  feared 
that  he  never  would  be  himself  again.  His 
nervous  system  was  so  affected  by  the  blow 
he  had  received  on  the  spine,  that  he  could 
bear  hardly  any  noise  or  company,  and  he 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  wheel- 
chair in  which  to  take  air  and  exercise. 
The  family  had  selected  for  their  own  oc- 
cupation the  same  set  of  rooms  we  had 
chosen  for  ourselves  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  corridor  from  the  condenmed  door,  and 
the  rooms  near  to  it  were  reserved  for 
guests.     The  hitherto  gay  and  lively  house 
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had,  liowever,  for  some  time  become  quite 
changed  in  diaracter,  the  girls  giring  up 
all  Bocieiy  at  home  nncomplaimnglj,  for 
their  other's  sake.  Eleanor,  the  eldest, 
thonght,  however,  after  a  time,  that  it  was 
a  pity  her  young  sisters,  Effie  and  Lncy, 
should  be  debaned  from  taking  part  in 
the  gaieties  srdted  to  their  age  which  were 
going  on  during  the  winter ;  so  the  girk 
took  it  in  tnm  to  go  ont  two  and  two 
together,  some  neighbonring  matron  being 
always  ready  to  act  as  chaperon  when  they 
joined  her  at  the  ball  or  soiree.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  two  young  friends  who  had 
come  to  the  Bape  party  from  oome  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  Manorbere,  had  been 
offered  a  night's  lodging  at  the  latter  place 
to  save  them  the  long  winter  drive  after 
midnight,  and  also  that  they  might  accom- 
pany the  Fearons  to  a  ball  on  the  ensning 
evening.  Though  it  was  not  very  late 
when  the  girls  returned  home,  the  invatid 
had  retxped  to  rest,  and  Eleanor  was 
ready  to  foUow  his  example,  when  she 
heard  her  sisters  and  their  Mends  earning 
np.Btair8,  and  went  ont  in  her  dressing- 
gown  to  meet  them,  and  see  that  they  had 
all  things  comfortable  in  their  rooms.  The 
girls  were  in  high  spirits,  and,  though  sub- 
duing their  voices  lest  they  ^ould  waken 
their  &ther,  Eleanor  feared  that  some  in- 
cautious laugh  or  exclamation  might  disturb 
him ;  so  enjoining  silence  by  a  gesture,  she 
led  the  way  to  the  chamber  at  the  fiirther 
end  of  the  corridor  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  guests,  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
bright  blaze,  Hghted  the  candles,  and  told 
them  now  they  might  laugh  and  chatter  their 
fill.  The  young  folks  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  permission,  and  hung 
over  the  fire  discussinsr  the  party  of  that 
evendBg,  and  ihe  prospl^  of  tiie  morrow's 
ball,  till  Eleanor  dedared  she  must  take 
her  sisters  away,  or  thev  would  talk  all 
night.  She  had  twice  risen  with  this  in- 
tention without  getting  them  to  follow  her, 
and  was  now  standing  with  the  door  half 
open  in  her  hand  waiting  for  them,  when 
they  saw  her  suddenly  put  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  and  peep  cautiously  out ;  then  she 
set  down  her  candle,  and  stepped  softly  into 
the  passage.  The  others  ceased  talking  in  a 
miuute,  and  looked  inquiringly  towards 
her.  "What  is  it,  Eleanor P"  whispered 
Lucy,  coming  to  the  door. 

^'  The    most    extraordinary    thing  I      I 
thought  I  heard  tiie  door  open." 
.     "  What  door  ?"  said  Effie. 
"  Why  the  grsBft  barred  door.*' 
"  My  dear  l^elHe,  you  must  be  dreaming. 


It  is  time  we  went  to  bed,  indeed," 
Effie  laughing,  and  iaikmg  up  bar  ouidk 
Eleanor  took  hers  abo,  bat  instead  of  rB- 
trnming  to  her  room,  walked  straight  up  to 
the  door  and  examined  it  closdy,  followed 
by  Lnc^,  who  loabsd  at  her  in  smiliDg 
wonder. 

"Are  you  satisfied,  deaorP"  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  cobwebs  whidi  in  muaj 
places  stretohed  aaross  from  the  door  to 
its  fintel. 

"  Yes,  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  Bui; 
it  is  Tory  odd !" 

^  What  did  you  hear,  NelHe,"  eagerlj 
asked  the  others,  coming  to  their  room  door. 

'^The  first  time  I  signed  to  you  to  be 
silent,  I  thou^t  I  heoi^  footsteps  coming 
gently  and  oautioualy  up  ihe  stair,  and 
fancied  it  was  one  of  the  maids.  They 
know  I  do  not  allow  them  to  sit  up  so  late, 
and  I  waited  to  see  wiio  it  wras,  stealing  up 
this  way  where  they  haive  no  business.  But 
instead  of  passing  by  this  room,  the  foot- 
steps seemed  to  stop  at  the  top  of  the 
ataxrs,  and  then  the  door  turned  uowly  on 
its  hinges." 

^  Did  you  tee  it  P"  asked  Lucy. 

''  Oh !  no.     It  only  sounded  so." 

'^  The  wind  or  something." 

"  Perhaps.  Now  do  go  to  bed,  ohildreD.'' 
And  they  all  separated. 

The  next  evening  one  of  their  visitors, 
Isabel  Murray,  being  rather  tired  declined 
to  go  to  the  ball,  and  said  she  would  prefer 
staying  to  keep  company  with  Lucy,  whose 
turn  it  was  tcf  remain  with  her  fieither. 
After  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  two  girls 
became  so  absorbed  in  a  game  of  ohese 
that  the  time  shpped  away  unobserved,  and 
they  then  bethought  them  of  sitting  up  for 
their  sisters,  to  give  l^ezn  what  is  odled  in 
Ireland,  ''  a  raJang  pot  of  tea "  on  ^eir 
return.  The  bright  idea  was  immediately 
carried  out.  The  tea-things  were  set  in 
the  guest*chamber,  the  fire  was  made  up, 
the  maids  were  sent  <to  bed,  and  the  girLs, 
after  partially  undressiBg,  met  togedier 
wrapt  in  their  dreesing-gowns  to  enjov  the 
vigiL  They  had  brought  up  iheic  cness- 
bcMirdand  books,  but  presently  agreed  that 
if  they  took  a  nap  they  would  be  all  the 
fresher  by-*and-bye ;  so  curling  ihemselveB 
up  on  a  sofa  they  were  soon  asleep.  Per- 
fect sUenoe  reigned  throughout  ihe  house, 
and  in  the  room  noliiing  was  heatrd  bnt 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  sleepars.  Sad^ 
denly  and  simultaneously  both  a;woke  and 
sat  up ;  Lucy's  little  dog  at  the  same  tine 
starting  from  his  slambeiB  and  prididng 
his  ears. 
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"  Is  it  Hie  caniage  ?"  said  Isabel  Muiiay. 
**I  don't  know.  Something  woke  me, 
but  I  can't  telL  wliat.  Yes,  it  must  be,*' 
oontinned  Luc^,  as  the  doff  went  sniffing 
to  the  door,  and  «he  opened  it  and  looked 
oni  "I  hear  footsteps,  but  there  is  no 
light.    How  qndetlY  thiej  have  come  in  !" 

Just  then  jPincher,  who  had  run  out 
when  the  door  was  opened,  came  cowering 
back  with  drooping  tail,  and  at  the  same 
moment  came  the  grating  sound  of  a  door 
turning  on  rusty  hinges,  and  then  quietly 
obsed.  Isabel  sprang  to  Lucy's  side,  and, 
sofUy  closing  all  but  a  chink  of  ihe  door, 
stood  listening.  I^othing  more  was  heard. 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  '^  There's  something  wrong 
here,  Lucy,"  said  Isabel.  Lucy  quickly  shut 
the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

"  Oh !  Isabel,  I  am  so  frightened  !  Only 
think  if  anybody  can  get  in  here  in  the 
dead  of  the  ndght !  We  may  all  be  mur- 
dered!" 

"  We  must  tell  Eleanor,  and,  of  course, 
it  must  be  looked  to.  But  the  strange  thing 
is,  that  the  door  seems  as  if  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  a  century." 

*^  Oh  dear,  that's  nothing.  These  people 
are  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks " 

"  What  people  ?" 

"  Why  housebreakers  and  burglars  !" 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be  a  burglar,"  said 
Isabel,  "  as  he  has  been  here  already,  and 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  stolen.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  maids  has  a  follower  whom 
she  lets  in  by  stealth.  What  is  there  on 
the  other  si^e  of  that  door  F" 

"  I  don't  know.  Oh  yes,  I  do !  A  sort  of 
lumber-room  and  carpenter's  workroom." 

"  We  ought  to  go  to-morrow  and  examine 
it  on  iiiat  side.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  for  to-night^  as  the  intruder, 
whoeyer  he  he,  seems  to  have  departed. 
What's  beoome  of  Pincher  P  Did  you  shut 
him  out  ?" 

On  examination  the  dog  was  found  under 
the  hed,  pressed  closely  against  the  wall, 
and  trembling  all  over.  Lucy  had  some 
difficulty  in  coaxing  him  out,  and  even  when 
she  had  got  him  in  her  arms  her  caresses 
^ed  to  restore  him  to  his  usual  spirits. 
"  Is  he  ill,  poor  fellow  ?"  asked  Isabel. 

"Only  lightened,  I  think;  but  he  is 
psua^-fio  courageous !  I  cannot  understand 
it.  xou  may  be  sure  he  has  seen  some  one 
who  has  terrified  him  somehow.  I  wish 
the  others  were  come  home !" 

Afber  this  the  raking  pot  of  tea  was  not 
sojoTial  an  afiairasthey  had  intended.  The 
two  watchers  had  not  quite  got  over  their 


aJarm,  and  the  others  heard  their  account 
with  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  Eleanor 
agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
scrutinise  both  sides  of  the  door,  but  cau- 
tioned them  all  to  keep  entire  silence  on 
tbeBubjaot.  meantime. 

The  next  day  they  made  their  inTCstiga- 
tion  of  the  carpenter's  workroona,  wHch 
was  entered  by  an  outside  wooden  stair. 
Eleanor  made  the  pretence  of  wanting  a 
piece  of  old-seasoned  wood  for  a  drawing- 
board,  which  gave  them  an  excuse  for 
poking  about  unsuspected.  Not  only  were 
the  door  and  aU  its  adjuncts  as  rusty  and 
cobweb-tapestried  here  as  on  the  inside; 
but  they  found  heaped  against  it  a  quantity 
of  wood  which  had  been  cut  i^>  for  making 
new  hurdles. 

'*  They  might  be  put  there  only  for  a 
blind,"  Isabel  suggested  in  a  whisper;  so 
the  astute  Eleanor  put  a  leading  question 
immediately. 

*'  Haye  you  not  been  a  long  time  about 
those  hur^es,  Jones  ?" 

*'  Wei],  ma'am,  the  hurdles  is  ready,  and 
has  been  any  time  these  three  weeks.  It 
ain't  my  &iult  they  bean't  put  up  long  ago, 
and  I'd  be  glad  to  get  'em  out  of  my  way 
lumberin'  here.  Perhaps  you'd  speak 
about  it?" 

Eleanor  promised  to  do  so,  and  remark- 
ing that  her  father's  illness  had  caused 
some  neglect  of  out-door  work,  gave  direc- 
tions about  her  board,  and  withdrew. 

^'  No  light  thrown  on  the  mystery  yet," 
she  observed,  as  they  waJked  away.  '*  That 
door  cannot  'have  been  opened  for  years,  I 
am  positive."  The  Murrays  were  to  leave 
the  lodge  next  day.  '*  I  diall  move  into 
that  room  to-morrow.  When  the  servants 
know  one  of  the  &jnily  is  close  by,  they 
will  hardly  dare  to  carry  on  any  clandestine 
meeting." 

*^  But  that's  no  good,"  said  Lucy ;  "  if  it 
is  one  of  the  servants  the  man  will  be  let 
in  elsewhere.  Dear  NeUie,  do  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  am  sure  if  you  do  not,  I 
never  can  feel  that  we  are  sa&  for  a  single 
night." 

<<  My  child,  it  is  not  proved  that  anybody 
did  come  in.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
impossible." 

"  We  will  watch  to-night,  anyhow,"  said 
Effie. 

When  night  came,  however,  Eleanor 
desired  her  sisters  would  go  to  their  own 
rooms,  as  she  thought  so  many  of  them 
together  could  hardly  keep  quiet  enough  to 
avoid  giving  some  warning  to  the  mys- 
terious visitor.     She  also  begged  the  Mur- 
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rajs  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  thej  were 
ready ;  and  they  had  done  so,  though  they 
conld  not  sleep.  And  now,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  she  sat  in  their  room,  the  candle 
closely  shaded  and  the  door  ajar,  breath- 
lessly awaiting  she  knew  not  what.  She 
had,  without  saying  anything  about  it, 
brought  with  her  one  of  her  father's  pis- 
tols. The  fire  burned  low  and  red,  and 
everything  was  profoundly  still,  when  the 
ominous  creaking  struck  on  their  terrified 
ears.  Eleanor  quickly  seized  her  candle 
and  ran  into  the  passage,  followed  by  the 
other  two,  who  had  instantly  sprung  out  of 
bed.  Footsteps  were  distinctly  audible  de- 
scending the  stairs.  "  Who  is  there  ?*'  de- 
manded Eleanor.  "  Answer,  or  I  shall  fire !  * ' 
No  voice  rephed.  They  held  their  candles 
over  the  balustrade,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen.  At  the  same  moment  Lucy  darted 
from  her  room,  and  came  down  the  corridor 
to  join  the  group.  "  Is  it  brqken  ?"  said 
she,  hurriedly. 

"Broken?  What?"  Lucy  ran  past 
them  to  the  stairs,  bidding  them  follow. 

"  Look  here,"  said  she,  showing  them 
a  thread,  the  two  ends  of  which  lay  across 
the  stair.  "I  tied  this  to-night  to  the 
balustrade,  and  fastened  it  into  the  wall  at 
the  opposite  side.  You  see  it  is  broken  in 
two." 

"  My  child,"  said  Eleanor,  "  a  cotton 
thread  might  easily  snap,  merely  from 
being  stretched  too  tight.  That  is  no 
proof  of  any  one  having  passed  by.  Li- 
deed,  I  am  certain  nobody  did,  for  I  was 
out  on  this  landing  before  he  could  by  any 
possibility  have  got  down- stairs,  and  I  must 
have  seen  him." 

"How  brave  you  are,  Eleanor!"  said 
Isabel,  glancing  at  the  pistol,  and  thence 
to  her  calm  face ;  and  snivering  with  fear 
and  cold  she  crept  back  to  bed  with  her 
sister.  As  she  carefully  bolted  her  dooi 
inside,  she  could  not  repress  an  exclama- 
tion of  thanksgiving  that  this  was  to  be 
their  last  night  in  that  dangerous  house. 

Eleanor  now  declared  her  conviction 
that  the  mysterious  noises  were  produced 
by  some  occult  vibration  or  echo,  as  is  not 
unconmionly  the  case  in  old  houses,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  alarming  in  them. 
Lucy,  however,  would  not  be  persuaded. 
Though  she  did  not  openly  assert  her  in- 
credulity, she  ventured  by  herself  to  the 
terrible  spot  next  night  when  all  had  re- 
tired, and  tied  a  pack-thread  firmly  to  the 
balustrade,  fastening  it  with  a  tack  to  the 
opposite  wall.  Walong  in  the  morning  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  light,  she  immedi- 


ately ran  to  look  at  her  trap,  and  hurried 
back  to  Eleanor  with  the  inteUigence  that 
the  packthread  was  broken  ! 

"  How  those  stairs  creak  at  the  end  of 
the  passage !"  said  Eleanor  to  her  maid,  as 
she  was  dressing  her  hair  that  morning. 
She  had  chosen  that  moment  because  from 
the  position  Mrs.  Wilkins  then  occupied 
behind  her  chair,  her  mistress  could  watch 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  in  the 
looking-glass.  "  I  heard  them  creaking 
quite  loudly  under  somebody's  footsteps 
after  I  came  up  to  bed  last  night.  I  can't 
think  what  took  any  one  that  way." 

"  None  does  go  that  way,  never  ;^*  said 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  emphatically. 

"  It  is  not  the  proper  way,  certainly,  as 
there  is  the  back-stair  from  the  officeB. 
But  I  have  heard  persons  going  up,  or 
down,  while  the  Miss  Murrays  were  here." 

"  I'll  undertake  to  say  you  were  mis- 
taken, ma'am.  Not  a  servant  in  the  house 
would  go  up  or  down  them  stairs  after  dark. 
Not  for  a  thousand  pounds,  ma'am." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Wilkins  ?" 

"  I  mean,  ma'am,  as  they  has  a  bad 
name.     Them's  the  parts  that's  haunted." 

''Haunted!  Rubbish.  Who  put  that 
into  your  head  ?" 

"  You  may  call  it  rubbish,  Miss  Fearon," 
said  Wilkins,  resentftilly ;  "  but  words 
can't  alter  things.  Them  stairs  is  haunted ; 
all  that  knows  about  the  place  will  tell  yon 
as  good;  Sarah,  as  lived  here  with  a 
former  family,  she  know  it  well.  But  she 
don't  mind,  because  she  says  the  ghost 
never  did  no  harm  as  long  as  it  wam't 
interfered  with." 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  sense,  Wil- 
kins," was  all  Eleanor  replied,  as  she  left  the 
room  to  go  down  to  breakfast.  The  thought, 
however,  did  come  across  her  that  this 
story  had  perhaps  been  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  other  servants  by  Sarah,  in 
order  to  keep  the  coast  clear  for  any  operor 
tions  she  might  wish  to  carry  on  under 
the  rose.  What  these  could  be,  Eleanor 
could  not  divine,  but  she  did  not  feel  al- 
together comfortable.  A  vague  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  doubt  took  possession  of  her, 
and,  with  that  subtle  infection  which  some 
attribute  to  animal  magnetism,  her  uneasi- 
ness seemed  gradually  to  spread  through 
the  whole  family:  the  colonel  alone  remain- 
ing unaffected  by  it.  Her  sisters  became 
silent  and  abstracted,  as  if  always  on  the 
watch.  The  maids  went  about  in  pairs, 
and  were  found  holding  whispered  col- 
loquies behind  doors.  The  butler,  under 
pretence  of  black-beetles  in  the  pantry, 
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"which  he  oonld  not  abide  no  how/'  got 
penniflflion  to  remove  his  sleeping  qnarters 
into  closer  proximitywith  the  footman.  At 
last,  Eleanor  felt  it  necessary,  unwilling  as 
she  was  to  annoy  him,  to  speak  to  her 
father  on  the  subject.     Her  fears  of  any 
ill-effect  npon  him  were  soon  set  at  rest. 
The  oolonel's  nervons  malady  was  pnrely 
physical,  and  the  old  habits  of  ready  de- 
cision and    action  reasserted  their  force 
when  called    npon.     He    listened   to   his 
daiighter's  statement  with  attention,  ques- 
tioned her  carefully,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  thorough  investigation  must 
be  made.     Without  farther  loss  of  time 
he  wrote  to  the  inspector  of  police  for  the 
district,  requesting  him  to  call  privately  at 
Manorbere  Lodge  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and 
desired  that  in  the  mean  time  the  subject 
should  be  entirely  dropped,   so  that   the 
noctomal  intruder  should  not  be  put  on 
his  guard. 

The  inspector  soon  made  his  appearance, 
cansiag  himself  to  be  announced  as  the 
builder  from  Barton,  come  to  see  about 
certain  repairs;  in  tibis  character  he  was 
able  to  go  over  every  portion  of  the  house 
&fter   holding    a    consultation    with    the 
colonel  and  the  ladies.     Before  he  left,  it 
was  settled  that  two  constables  should  be 
sent  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Lodge,  un- 
known to  the  servants.     They  were  to  be 
let  in  by  Miss  Fearon,  at  a  door  opening 
firom  the  terrace  to   one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  after  the  house  had  been  closed  for 
the  night.     This  was  easily  effected ;  and 
the  men,   with  dark   lanterns,  were  sta- 
tioned one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the 
other  on  the  landing  half  way  up.     They 
had  been  here  in  perfect  silence  and  dark- 
less nearly  an  hour,  when  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  door  grating  on  rusty  hinges,  made 
the  one  on  the  landing  grasp  his  truncheon 
^d  hold  his  lantern  in  readiness.     Foot- 
steps came   softly  down,   and  something 
seemed  to  brush  by.     He  struck  at  it  as  it 
passed,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  on  his 
light,  calling,    "Look  out  below,  mate!" 
No^iing  was  visible.     There  was  a  low 
moaning  cry  as  he  struck,  but  he  felt  no 
I'esistance.     The  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  heard  the  sound,  quickly  turned  his 
lantern  on  in  that  direction,  and  rushed 
down  the  passage  as  if  in  pursuit,  followed 
by  the  other  at  full  speed.      The  noise 
roused  somie  of  the  household,  who,  when 
they  had   summoned  courage  to  appear, 
were  confounded  at  finding  themselves  met 
^  goardiGuis  instead  of  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 


The  two  policemen  were  utterly  puzzled. 
Both  had  distinctly  heard  the  great  door 
open,  and  the  descending  footsteps,  as  well 
as  the  low  cry,  like  the  cry  of  some  one  in 
fear  or  pain.  Each  had  felt  something  flit 
by,  but  both  described  it  as  more  like  a  cold 
blast  of  wind  than  any  bodily  thing.  They 
had  both  run  to  try  and  prevent  its  escape, 
but  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  passage, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  another  in  the 
form  of  a  T)  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  They 
were  quite  certain  that  no  door  had  been 
opened  on  either  side,  and  this  part  of  the 
house  terminated  in  the  cross  passage,  the 
only  access  to  the  principal  sitting-rooms 
and  vestibule  being  through  a  passage- 
room,  or  the  kitchen,  which  was  built  out. 
Both  these  doors  of  communication  were 
always  locked  at  night,  and  were  now  fast. 
The  rooms  were  examined,  but  no  traces 
of  any  invader  were  perceptible  in  either. 
While  this  was  going  on  below,  Eleanor, 
who  had  sat  up  in  her  father's  room,  had, 
at  the  first  sound  of  any  movement,  gone 
at  once  to  the  bedrooms  occupied  by  the 
maids,  every  one  of  whom,  including  the 
suspected  Sarah,  she  found  quietly  asle^. 

After  this  sig^l  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  the  ghost  became  an  established 
fact,  and  the  place  became  uninhabitable. 
Servant  after  servant  gave  warning ;  Mrs. 
Wilkins  became  hysterical ;  the  cook  took 
to  drinking — "  her  spirits  was  that  low,"  she 
said  in  excuse ;  and,  except  the  stoical  Sarah, 
who  "  never  knowed  the  ghost  do  no  harm 
as  long  as  it  was  let  alone,"  everybody  was 
more  or  less  unnerved. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  occurrences 
the  colonel's  medical  attendant  having 
advised  his  trying  some  new  galvanic 
treatment,  the  family  had  to  move  up  to 
town.  Effie  and  Lucy  were  glad  enough 
to  go,  both  sharing,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
the  alarm  felt  by  the  servants,  though  each 
in  her  difierent  way.  Effie  inclined  to  the 
supernatural  view,  while  Lucy  held  fast  to 
her  burglarious  theory,  for,  she  said,  "  How 
could  a  ghost,  an  immaterial  being,  break 
her  thread  and  string  ?" 

It  was  now  late  in  the  spring,  and  most 
of  the  neighbouring  families  had  left  the 
country:  so  the  Fearons  had  not  many 
adieux  to  make,  except  among  the  few 
poor  people  with  whom  they  held  relations, 
Manorbere  being  removed  from  any  closely- 
inhabited  part  of  the  county.  There  was  an 
old  bed-ridden  woman,  to  whom  the  girls 
had  shown  kindness,  and  they  went  over 
one  morning  to  pay  her  their  farewell 
visit.     The  £Eua!iily  had  been  much  liked. 
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and  their  sudden  departure  was  a  r^ret 
to  all.  "Ah,  dearT'  said  the  old  dame, 
"  I  heerd  as  hcfw  you  was  a  goin'  to  flit ! 
Well,  it  will  be  a  loss  to  me,  though  I 
did  not  see  ye  often,  bein'  at  a  distance. 
But  it  was  something  to  think  of,  that  I 
might  have  a  look  of  your  bright  fiuses 
when  you  stopped  in  your  rides  to  say  a 
kind  word,  or  bring  me  a  little  dainty 
nows  and  thens.  I'm  main  sorry  to  lose 
ye,  young  ladies,  but  I  ain't  no  ways  sur- 
prised. None  does  stay  long  at  Manor* 
here.  The  ghost  drives  'em  out,  all 
on  'em." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  beheve  us  when  we 
say  it  is  on  aocount  of  papa's  health  that 
we  are  going  away.  But  you  know  he 
came  to  these  parts  expressly  for  the 
hunting ;  and  as,  since  his  accident  he  has 
never  been  able  to  go  out,  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  us  here." 

^'  Ah !  yes.  No  doubt  there's  reasons. 
There's  always  reasons.  But  still  it  comes 
to  this ;  none  does  stay  in  that  house ;  and 
it's  my  belief  the  ghost  drives  'em  away, 
say  what  they  will." 

"  But  what  is  the  ghost  ?  What  does  it 
do  P  What  brings  it  there  P  Do  tell  us," 
said  Effie. 

*'  Well,  ladies,  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
I've  heerd.  You  see,  the  Clendons — ^the 
family  as  Manorbere  belonged  to — was 
always  a  baddish  lot.  They  were  all  wUd 
from  father  to  son,  and  uiey  drank,  and 
they  gambled,  and  tiiey  was  in  bad  ways 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  run 
though  most  of  their  money.  And  then 
they  would  go  abroad  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  place  was  shut  up,  and  let  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  old  house  was  pulled 
down  because  they  tibought  it  was  not 
worth  repairing.  (It  had  got  into  the 
creditors'  hands  by  that.)  Ah!  it  was 
a  fine  place  was  we  Lodge  when  I  first 
remember  it,  afore  the  trees  was  cut  down, 
aibd  the  park  ploughed  up,  and  sold  oS  bit 
by  bit." 

"  How  long  ago  was  that  P" 

"A  matter  of  fifty  years— or  nigher 
sixty  maybe.  When  the  last  Clendons 
come  back  here  to  bide,  there  wam't  above 
half  left.  But  the  great  house  was  there 
still:  only  part  was  shut  up,  because  it 
wam't  sound  and  safe.  They  was  a  glad- 
some set^  them  Clendons,  but  the  gentry 
about  did  not  take  to  them  much,  and  I 
don't  think  they  cared  whether  they  did  or 
no.  They  had  their  Mends  from  London 
staying  down  here,  months  together,  and 
French  folk;   and  the  goin's  on  at  the 


Lodge  was  the  talk  of  the  countoy.    There 
was  gaming,  and  dancing,  and  play-acting, 
it  was  said,  goin'  on  every  nig^ ;  and  there 
was  some  new  dances  they  had  learned  in 
France,  and  they  was  thought  undeeent 
here  in  England.     I  must  say  they  were 
pleasant  to  look  at^  all  those  pec^le — pretty, 
and  gay,  and  merry.    I  would  go  out  to 
my  gate  to  see  'em  come  by,  such  a  numj 
together,  all  talldng  and  laughing,  riding 
aibd  driving,  and  pic-niddng  about.    Thej 
didn't  care  what  they  spent,  you  see,  ihe 
Clendons  didn't,  for  they  didn't  pay  any- 
body, and  they  knew  it  couldn't  last ;  so  it 
was  a  short  life  and  a  merry  fdr  them. 
They  hved  mostly  in  the  new  wing,  what  is 
the  house  now.    It  was  called  new,  thongk 
I  heerd  say  more  nor  a  hundred  years  old ; 
and  they  threw  two  rooms  into  one  to 
make  the  drawin'-room  where  they  had 
their  dances  and  romps.     Well,  the  nearest 
neighbours    then,    was    the    Perigals,   of 
Dour  Grange.    Very  strict  folk  they  was 
to  be  sure.    N^ever  no  iunketings  nor  gay 
doin's  was  heerd  of   m  thai  house;   no 
laughiug  nor  singing,  except  it  was  hynons ; 
but  always  grave  fiices  and  solenm  voices. 
And  as  to  plays,  or  dancinga^  or  cards,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  games  of  any  sort ; 
they  thought  them  things  was  so  many 
traps  laid  by  the  devil  to  catch  souls.    It 
was  always  preaching .  and  praying  that 
went  on  tnere ;  so  you  may  suppose,  ladies, 
what  the  Clexidons  and  their  doin's  was  to 
tkenu    Mr.  Perigal  said  *  they  stank  in  his 
nostrils,'  and  he  always  looked  as  if  they 
did ;  and  the  more  the  Manorbere  people 
racketed,  the  closer  the  Perigals  kept  to 
their  stnct  ways.    As  ill-luck  would  have 
it,    just    afore    this    time    Mr.    Ferigal's 
sister-in-law  died,  and  her  daughter  bein' 
left  a    orphan,   come    to    live    with   her 
uncle    and  aunt   at  the   Granga      Poor 
child!    I  did  pity  her.     She  waa   a  bit 
flighty  in  her  ways,  but  she  had  always 
been  used  to  a  cheerful  home  and  yonng 
folks  for  companions^  and  the  Ghrange  was 
no  better  than  a  prison  to  her.     To  make 
a  long  story  daort,  she  somehow  got  know- 
ledge of  idle  Clendon  ladieSi     It  was  quite 
imiooently  at  first.     She  met  them  driving 
out,  in  alane  where  they  had  got  into  some 
strait  with  the  ponies,  or  lost  their  way,  I 
think.     She  tried  to  direct  them,  but  they 
didn't  understand  quite,  so  they  b^ged 
her  to  get  into  the  pony-chaise  and  go 
along  o'  them,  and  show  them;   and  she 
did.      She    was    a    pretty    creatur,    and 
taking,  and  so  were  they,  to  do  iihem  jus* 
tice;    and  when  she  got  down  and  laft 
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them,  they  aaidr  ibey  lioped  to  see  her 
agaiiL    Her  imcle  and  annt  were  in  a  sad 
waj  wken  tliey  heatrd  what  had  ohanoed. 
She  dida't  make  no  concealments  about  it 
at  first,  and  I  do  think  she  wte  druT  to  it 
after,  along  o'  their  bein'  so  very  striist  and 
hard  npon  her  at  home.     She  did  lead  a 
dreazy  life  of  it.    She  was  neyer  trusted  out 
alone  after  that.    She  was  not  strong  in  her 
health,  and  she  had  a  ponj  to  lide,  which, 
was  a'most  her  only  pleasure;    Imt  she 
nerer  went   ont^   without    the  old    man- 
servant behind,  to  see  she   ooma  to  no 
harm,  nnless  Mr.   Peidgal  was  with  her 
himself.    One  day  who  ^oold  she  fall  in 
with,  but  a  pic-nic  party  from  Manorbere, 
uid  the  ladies  she  had  met  the  day  they 
lost  themselves  come  up  so  free  and  plea- 
sant, and  asked  her  to  join  their  InncL    She 
come  ronnd  old  Bichard  with  her  pretty 
coaxing  ways  to  keep  it  secret  fr^m  her 
guardians;  and  so  by  Httle  and  httle  she 
got  to  make  meetings  with  her  new  friends. 
Bad  friends  they  was  to  her,  bnt  I  don't 
think  they  meant  her  any  harm..    They 
Hked  her,  and  thought  to  amuse  her :  only 
they  led  her  into  deceit  and  false  ways. 
One  of  the   yonng  gentlemen,  was  taken 
with  her  pretty  face,  aoid  got  a  sweetheart- 
ing  of  her;  and  one  day  whecn  they  were 
dancing  on  the  grass,  he  wanted  her  to  be 
his  partner   in  one  of  their  new-fimgled 
dances.     Of  conrse  she  knowed  noihin'  of 
itf  though  she  was  nsed  to  dances  in  her 
own  home,   and  conld  foot  it  in  a  country 
dance  with  the  best  of  'em.     Bless  her,  Ishe 
was  as  lissom  as  a  £ury  I     So,  then^  they 
said  they  must  teadi  her ;  and  she  took  to 
it  like  natnr',  and  said  there  never  was 
anything   so  delightfiiL     Then  ikey  told 
h^  they  pradised  it  every  night  at  the 
Lodge,  and  she  must  come  there  and  make 
one  of  them.     For  a  little  time  she  stood  out 
that  she  musn't,  and  she  durstn%  and  what 
would  conae  of  it  if  uncle  and  annt  found 
out !     « Well,  and  if  they  did,  they  can't 
send   you  to  Bogey,'   said  Glendon,  who 
never  feared  Gh>d  nor  devil.     And  they  all 
laughed  at  her,  and  persuaded  of  her,  so  at 
last  it  was  settled  how  it  should  be.     After 
she  was  gone  to  her  room  at  night — there 
was  prayers  at  the  Grange  at  half-past  nine, 
and  when  they  were  over  the  house  wras 
shut  up,  and  all  the  lights  was  put  out,  and 
everybody  went  to  bed — she  was  to  slip  out 
by  her  window,  and  her  yoxmg  man  was  to 
meet  her,  and  take  her  to  JK^LUorbere  and 
in  by  the  old  part  of  the  house,  and  through 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  (what's 
barred  up  this  many  a  year  now),  ajid  so 


down  to  the  dancing-room ;  and  when 
their  jinks  was  over,  some  on  'em  took 
her  home  again,  all  on  the  sly.  I  don't 
know  how  long  this  went  on,  but  not  many 
times,  I  should  think,  or  she'd  hkely  got 
caught.  It  would  have  been  best  for  her 
if  shs  had,  poor  thing  !  But  one  nighty  as 
she  was  whirling  round  and  round  with 
her  lover,  and  his  arm  roxmd  her,  he  felt 
her  lean  heavy  all  of  fi  sudden,  and  then 
slide  away  to  ^e  ground.  They  all  stopped 
in  a  fright)  and  l^Eted  her  up,  and  carried 
her  to  the  sofo. ;  but  no  burnt  feathers  nor 
vinegar,  nor  anything  else,  try  what  they 
might,  would  bring  her  to.  They  rode  off 
like  mad  for  a  doetor,  and  he  come  gallop- 
ing back  with  'em;  but  he  could  do  no- 
thing.    She  was  dead !" 

"  Good  heavena  1  hows  shocking !"  cried 
EfEia 

'*  Ah !  you  maf  say  so,  miss ;  cut  off  like 
that  in  the  midst  of  her  sins !" 

'^  There's  no  sin  in  dancing,"  said  Lucy. 

"  But  there  is  in  disobedience,  miss,  and 
deceit !  The  doctor  he  said  it  was  disease 
of  the  heart;  but  Mr.  Perigal,  he  never 
would  be  persuaded  but  what  it  was  a 
judgment  on  her  ior  seeking  after  carnal 
pleasures ;  and  ha  cursed  the  Clendons  and 
all  iheir  lot,  as  the  devil's  imps  misleading 
the  unwary.  They  was  more  strict  and 
serious  than  ever,  after  that^  at  the  Grange, 
and  the  house  was  like  a  tomb  for  gloomi- 
ness; for  they  both  loved  their  niece  after 
their  foshion,  and  they  looked  on  her  as  a 
lost  soul.  Though,  for  my  part,  I  can't 
help  thinking  the  Almighty  might,  mayhap, 
have  mercy  on  a  poor  misguided  child." 

**  You  are  a  better  Chnstian  than  they 
were,"  said  Lucy. 

"  But  what  was  the  end  of  the  GlendonsP" 
asked  Effie. 

*'  Well !  Even  they  seemed  sobered  like 
by  that  shocking  nighfs  work.  The  party 
broke  up  soon  after,  and  all  went  away  £ar 
good.  The  fiunily  never  come  back,  aud 
I've  heerd  as  how  the  last  on  'em  died  in 
forrin  parts.  The  creditors  come  and  took 
possession,  and  the  property  was  cut  up 
and  sold  off.  Several  different  families  has 
had  the  house,  but  none  for  long.  They 
do  say  that  of  a  night,  when  all  is  quiet, 
that  old  door  is  heerd  to  open  sofbly,  creak, 
creak,  and  then  footsteps  go  stealing  down- 
stairs; and  then,  by-and-bye,  they  come 
creeping  up  again,  and  the  door  creaks 
again,  and  sounds  as  if  it  was  to  shut  to. 
But  nothing  is  ever  seen."  .... 

Effie  listened  to  this  recital  with  a  sort 
of  fascinated  terror,  and  repeated  it  with 
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all  its  eerie  particulars  to  her  father  and 
Eleanor  when  they  got  home. 

"And  yon  belieye  it  reaUy  is  a  ghost 
going  to  a  ball,  do  yon,  my  credulous  little 
Effie  P*'  said  the  colonel,  pulling  her  ear 
playfully. 

''But  the  noises,  papa!  We  all  heard 
them." 

''  I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  and  that  the 
noises  exist,  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  account  for  them.  But  don't  you  see, 
my  dear  girls,  that  it  was  the  noises  that 
were  the  cause  of  the  ghost ;  not  the  ghost 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  noises  ?" 

When  we  got  home,  of  course,  I  told  all 
this  to  Captain  Macnamara,  who,  Uke  aU 
saOors,  loved  a  ghost-story.  But  neither 
of  us  was  troubled  with  nervous  terrors. 
On  inquiry  we  found  that  the  sad  story 
of  the  poor  little  truant  girl  was  substan- 
tially true;  and  then  i£e  matter  passed 
from  our  minds. 

It  was  now  April,  very  fine  weather,  and 
warm  for  the  time  of  year.  Tempted  by 
the  beauty  of  one  fragrant  evening  we  had 
lingered  on  the  terrace,  on  returning  frx)m 
a  stroU  in  the  garden  after  our  usuaj  late 
dinner,  till  I  was  quite  tired.  So  leaving 
Dick  to  finish  his  last  cigar,  I  stepped  in  to 
the  drawing-room  by  the  window,  and 
sat  down  to  the  pianoforte.  It  was  quite 
dusk  indoors,  but  I  did  not  care  to  ring  for 
lights  till  he  came  in,  so  I  continued  play- 
ing little  bits  of  soft  music  by  heart,  till  at 
last  I  fell  upon  one  of  an  old  set  of  Beet- 
hoven's waltzes,  which  had  not  come  into 
my  head  for  a  long  time.  While  I  was 
playing,  I  heard  the  door  to  which  my 
back  was  turned,  open  gently ;  but  no  one 
came  in.  I  thought  it  was  my  husband,  and 
that  he  was  stopping  to  listen,  as  the  waltz 
was  an  old  favourite  of  his. 

"  Is  that  you,  Dick  ?"  said  I.  «  WiU 
you  order  tea  ?" 

No  answer.  I  turned  round,  and  there, 
looking  in  at  the  half-opened  door,  as  if  the 
person  were  standing  behind  it,  I  saw  a  face 
so  strange,  so  wan  and  wistful-looking, 
that  I  uttered  an  involuntary  cry.  In  a 
moment  Dick  sprang  in  at  the  window, 
and  I  pointed  to  the  door.  "  Who  is  it  ?" 
said  I,  faintly.  He  went  to  the  door. 
"There  is  no  one  here."  It  opened  into 
an  ante-room  which  he  crossed,  and  looked 
out  into  the  corridor. 

"  What  was  it,  dear?"  said  he,  coming 
back.  "  You  look  scared."  I  told  him 
what  it  was. 

'*  The  housemaid  coming  to  see  whe- 


ther the  room  was  put  to  rights,  I  snp- 
pose." 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been.  But  oh, 
Dick,  you  can't  think  how  weird,  and 
ghastly,  and  odd  f^e  face  looked !" 

"Why,  so  does  yours  at  this  moment, 
love ;  and  most  faces  do  look  pale  and 
queer  at  twilight :  especially  peeping  in  at 
a  door.     Let  us  have  lights." 

He  rang  the  bell.  The  servants  came  in 
with  the  lamps  and  tea,  and  I  persuaded 
myself  I  had  been  mistaken.  But  some- 
how I  did  not  Uke  to  think  of  that  face  at 
the  door :  and  I  shunned  making  the  in- 
quiry, whether  the  housemaid  had  looked 
in. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  were  to  go  up  to 
town  to  pass  the  London  season  with  mj 
parents,  who  had  taken  a  house  there ;  and 
we  had  engaged  to  pay  visits  to  various 
relations  in  the  country  afterwards,  before 
.returning  to  Manorbere  for  the  cub-hunting 
in  September.  The  members  of  the  hunt 
who  happened  to  be  still  remaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  got  up  a  part- 
ing dinner,  at  which  Captain  Macnamara 
was  to  make  one.  It  took  place  at  Barton, 
a  town  five  or  six  miles  from  us,  and  at  an 
early  hour,  because  some  of  the  party  had 
a  long  ride  home  afterwards.  I  dined  alone 
at  our  usual  time.  I  walked  in  the  garden 
a  little  with  our  favourite  terrier,  Fussy, 
and  then  I  sat  lazily  enjoying  my  tea 
and  a  new  book  till  I  found  myself  begin- 
ning to' nod.  Looking  at  my  watch  I  saw 
it  was  already  eleven  o'clock,  and  knowing 
that  my  husband  might- be  expected  home 
in  half  an  hour  or  so,  I  preferred  waiting 
up  for  him  to  going  to  bed  ;•  so  I  went  to 
the  piano  to  rouse  myself.  Fussy,  who  was 
very  fond  of  music,  sat  up,  stretched  him- 
self, and  followed  me  to  the  instrument, 
where  he  placed  himself  at  my  feet.  After 
playing  several  pieces,  the  old  Beethoven 
waltzes  recurred  to  my  memory  and  I  be- 
gan them.  ^.: 

I  must  make  th^  ocknl^sion  ^h&t  after 
the  evening  when  that  very  unpleasant 
face  had  looked  in  so  mysteriously,  I 
had  been  weak  enough  to  have  the  piano 
moved  so  as  to  sit  facing  any  one -who 
might  come  to  the  door.  There  was,p«ly 
one  lamp  in  the  room,  on  my  reading  table : 
so  the  other  end  of  the  spacious  apartment 
was  imperfectly  lighted.  Looking  up  ae  I 
played,  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  in  the 
distance  what  I  thought  to  be  two  white 
mice  capering  about  on  the  floor.  I  left 
the  piano  and  went  to  the  spot,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen.    This  did  not  surpiise  me, 
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as  naturally  tbe  timid  creatures  would  mn 
away  at  the  slightest  moTement;  but  being 
yery  fond  of  animals  I  wanted  to  discover 
them,  and    songht  imder    the   sofa    and 
chairs,  and  in  every  comer  of  the  room. 
All  in  vain.     At  last,  hoping  that  if  I  kept 
qniet  they  might  come  out  again,  and  won- 
dering at  the  music  seeming  to   attract 
them,  I  sat  down  once  more  to  my  waltzes. 
In  an  instant,  there  they  were  again,  going 
round  and  ronnd  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity ;  but  the  moment  I  stopped  playing, 
or  moved  from  my  place,  they  were  gone. 
This  happened  three  or  four  times,   and 
the  oddest  thing  was  that  Fnssy,  who  was 
rabid  after  rats  and  mice,  instead  of  flying 
at  these  little  creatures  crept  close  to  me 
and  crouched  trembling  by  my  side.    I  was 
glad  of  it,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
pretty  dancers  killed,  and  I  had  just  recom- 
menced my  tune  for  the  fourth  time  when 
the  door  opened,  and  my  husband  entered 
and  waltzed  up  the  room  towards  me  while 
the  little    creatures  kept  time  with  him 
perfectly,  seeming  to  follow  his  steps. 

"  Dick !  Dick  !"  said  I,  without  stopping 
my  music ;  "  look  there  !  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  so  curious  ?" 

He  paused,  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  my  eyes,  and  then  in  a  tone  of 
utter  amazement,  exclaimed: 
"  Feet !  by  Heaven !" 
"  What  ?"  cried  I,  starting  up. 
He  stood  as  if  petrified.     Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  staunge  apparition.   I  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  that  I  be- 
Keved  them  to  be  white  mice  that  I  had 


we  came  back  to  England,  the  haunted 
house  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  railway  com- 
pany had  bought  it  and  run  its  iron  road 
dean  across  the  pretty  garden.  The  house 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  trees  were 
felled,  and  com  now  grows  on  the  scene 
of  the  ghost's  waltz. 

For  some  tame  Dick  and  I  kept  the  story 
of  the  ghost's  waltz  strictly  to  ourselves ; 
but  the  public  mind  is  now  so  well  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  marvels,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  desiring  its  accept- 
ance of  this  authentic  little  history.     Ac- 
customed as  every  one  is,  now-a-days,  to 
hear — ^though  certainly  not  to   see — how 
gentlemen  who  print  their  indisputable  ex- 
periences can  elongate  themselves,  flatten 
themselves,  graze  themselves  agakist  ceil- 
ings, and  flit  in  and  out  of  three-pair-of- 
stair  windows ;  how  instruments  of  music 
can  play  for  their  own  amusement  in  odd 
comers  out  of  humanity's  reach,  or  fly  about 
in  the  air,  while  human  beings  float  among 
them ;  how  hands,  unattached  (like  retired 
colonels),   can  gather  flowers  and  crown 
poets ;  and  how  spiritual  beings  can  return 
from  the  grave,  to  enjoy  a  game  of  romps 
under  a  loo-table,  or  talk  more  dreary  non- 
sense than  they  talked  in  life,  if  possible ; 
there  surely  can  bono  difficullyin  believing 
the  simple  fact  of  a  poor  little  pair  of  feet 
in  white  satin  shoes  returning  to  this  world, 
at  the  smumons  of  a  &vourite  tune,  to  finish 
a  dance  unexpectedly  cut  short  by  ruthless 
Death! 


seen. 

"  Mice  !"  said  he.  "As  sure  as  I  stand 
here,  it  was  a  little  pair  of  feet  in  white 
satin  shoes  !     Gro  back  and  play." 

I  did  so. 

"  There  they  are  again,  by  Heavens  ! 
Come  quickly." 

I  ran  to  the  end  of  the  room,  but  no 
trace  of  themi  appeared. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  London  in 
the  foil  expectation  of  returning  to  Manor- 
bere  early  in  September.  But  we  were 
STUnmoned  in  the  beginning  of  that  month 
to  what  proved  to  be  the  death-bed  of  my 
^ear  fatiier,  and  changes  in  the  family 
arrangements  consequent  upon  that  event 
kept  us  some  weeks  away. 

During  this  time  an  uncle  of  my  hus- 
band's was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of 
a  colony,  and  wrote  to  offer  his  nephew  the 
post  of  naval  aide-de-camp,  which  he  gladly 
accepted.  Before  the  year  was  out,  we 
nad  sailed  for  our  new  destination.     Wben 


GRETCHEN'S  GUEST. 


Thb  great  town  that  to-day  is  full  of 
life  and  stir  was  at  that  time  not  thought  of. 
Where  the  sunshine  falls  now  upon  the 
brilliant  shops,  upon  the  gay  carriages,  upon 
the  hurrying  crowd,  it  lay  then  upon  sweet 
meadow  grass,  unbroken,  save  by  the 
passing  clouds,  or  the  shadow  of  the  kine  in 
the  silent  fields,  or  the  robber  crows  that 
lived  in  their  stronghold  in  the  ancient 
forest  hard  by,  and  wheeled  in  daring  foray 
above  the  newly  ploughed  land. 

The  grand  market-place  and  the  stately 
squares,  the  noble  cathedral  church,  with 
its  shrines,  and  carvings,  and  painted  win- 
dows, was  then  but  a  city  underground, 
reposing  in  quarries  and  mines,  or  in  the 
heart  of  greenwood  trees,  awaiting  the  call 
to  its  new  life.  For  the  town,  whither  on 
market-days  the  peasants'  wives  rode  with 
their  well-stowed  panniers,  and  whither 
the  maidens  went  decked  in  all  their 
bravery  to  mass  or  fidr;  the  town,  witli  its 
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ten.  tiioQfland  indwellers,  its  rich  abbey, 
its  sleek  burgomasters  and  stalwart  men- 
at-arms,  and  which  has  now  but  a  txunble- 
down,  decayed,  ahnshonsy  sort  of  an  ez- 
istenoe;  was  then  more  than  a  league 
away  &om  -die  little  hamlet  that  is  to-^y 
a  city.  I  was  going  to  say  that  what  it  is 
had  nothii^  to  do  with  what  it  wsi« ;  bnt  I 
retract.  It  has  everything  in  the  world  to 
do  with  it.  With  tiiie  time  wfaon  the  popn- 
lons  streets  w«ro  mere  ffirest  paths,  and 
when  the  din  of  the  great  town  was  only 
the  clang  of  the  forge  iron,  or  the  spksh 
of  the  mill-stream. 

Your  hand,  and  we  will  cross  the  planks 
that  bridge  the  flux  of  the  "pBsb;  here, 
somewhat  decayed  and  insecnre,  there, 
slippery,  and  overgrown  wiiih  the  green 
4^x>8it  of  years. 

So,  now  we  are  oyer.  The  hard  stony 
lineaments  of  the  city  lose  their  rigidity  in 
the  waning  light.  They  beoome  impalpable 
with  something  of  dreamr  wavering,  recon- 
stmot  tiiemselves  into  their  original  combi- 
nations  of  rock  and  wood,  and  stand  ont  in 
solemn  beauty  beneath  the  stars.  Pointed 
ardi  and  flying  buttress  of  the  great  church 
mdt  into  dim  vistas  of  forest  trees  springing 
towards  heaven,  -With  the  delicate  traceiy 
of  the  &ost  carving  upon  their  branohes. 
The  roar  of  the  city  softens  into  a  horn,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  soothing  soond  of 
Ailing  water,  as  tiie  miU-wheel  goes  its 
round.  The  echo  of  the  doda  ihat  have 
but  now  chimed  the  hour  from  tower  and 
steeple,  circles  out  into  the  air,  and  comes 
fidntly  back  through  the  twilight  years  in 
the  music  of  the  Christmas  heUa  from  that 
old  town  more  than  a  lesf^  and  centuries 
away.  And  now  it  grows  &rker  and  darker; 
we  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  track  by 
which  we  came,  for  the  faist- falling  snow 
obliterates  every  path.  We  can  no  longer 
hear  &lling  water  or  Christmas  bells  through 
the  pleasant  night  stillness,  for  the  winter 
storm  howls  through 'the  pines  and  around 
themill,  as  if  the  evil  ones  had  been  exorcised 
by  the  holy  sound,  and  wailedin  their  agony 
of  impotent  despair. 

Little  Gretchen  lay  in  her  little  bed  in 
the  mill-chamber  on  Chiistmas  Eve  long 
ago.  Li  all  the  mill-house  there  was  not 
one  living  creature  but  herself  and  the  old 
blackbird  that  hung  in  his  wicker  cage  in 
the  kitchen  below;  for  Hans,  the  nuller, 
was  carousing  with  some  of  his  boon  com- 
panions at  the  ale-house  in  the  distant  town, 
and  Fritz,  his  man,  had  saddled  the  old 
horse,  and  jogged  off  as  soon  as  his  master's 
back  was  tiraied ;  fen:  lie  knew  very  well 


that  he  was  sale  for  that  night  The 
blackbird  slept  soundly,  with  his  head 
tucked  warmly  beneath  his  wing;  Ghurihft, 
the  widced  watchdog  in  the  yard,  lay  dream- 
ing in  her  house,  onrled  up  out  of  tiie  reach 
of  the  driflang  snow.  Even  the  people  of 
the  hamlet  were  a  league  oS^  hacuring  the 
midnight  mass  in  the  great  abbey  chnroh. 
Only  httle  Gbetchen  lay  awake,  with  her 
blue  eyes  faU  of  tears,  as  she  thought  how 
londy  she  was.  8he  had  seen,  from  the  mill 
window,  the  neighbours  all  passing  in  their 
holiday  plothes — some  in  carts  and  some  on 
horses ;  and  the  mothers  had  their  duldren 
with  them;  spren  the  little  babies  iu  their 
arms  g^ing  to  the  great  church  in  the  town. 
Then  she  thought  how  fine  it  jxaast  be  to 
be  going  there,  to  see  the  lights,  and  hear 
the  chanting  of  tiie  ehorist^v,  and  smell 
the  incense,  and  watch  the  priests  in  their 
purple  and  golden  robes,  grander  than  the 
emperor  himself.  But  above  all,  0,  &!* 
above !  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady  with  the  Child,  who  held  out  his  hands 
so  lovingly ;  and  to  say  the  prayer  that  her 
mother  had  taught  bar,  befioin  she  went  to 
heaven) 

Her  tears  flowed  fast  when  she  thought 
there  would  be  no  one  to  cany  even  her 
name  to  the  holy  feet ;  and  she  said  mourn- 
faUy,  "  Alas !  When  He  shall  see  all  the 
neighbours  there  without  me.  He  will  he 
angry,  or,  perhaps,  He  will  forget  me,  and 
He  wili  not  think  of  me  for  a  whole  year 
long  !*'  And  she  almost  .felt  that  she  mnst 
put  on  her  little  mantle,  and  run  to  present 
herself,  and  ask  Him  to  remember  her ;  bnt 
although  she  did  not  dread  the  darkness  of 
the  road,  or  the  -wolves  that  Hved  in  the 
forest)  she  feared  her  father's  tof^esr.  For 
stem  of  brow  and  hard  of  speech  was  the 
miller. 

So  littfe  Gretchen  had  stood  gazing  out  at 
the  whirling  eddies  of  snow  until  long  after 
the  last  passer-by  had  gone,  and  she  thoixght 
as  she  watehed  the  pure  white  flakes  that 
never  seemed  to  touch  the  earth,  ^'  Per- 
haps in  those  snow  robes  the  good  angels 
fly  to-night,  and  some  of  them  will  watch 
beside  our  door  until  the  bright  sun  shines 
out  to-morrow  !"  And  she  saod,  for  she  wa£ 
but  a  little  child:  "  O  Heaven  birds !  if  to- 
night you  fly  and  perch  upon  the  church- 
roof,  ask  Him  to  bless  Qretchen  so  far  away !" 
Thai  there  was  a  pause  f<:^  a  moment,  as  if 
they  had  been  really  waiting  for  her  message, 
and  presently  round  and  round,  faster  and 
fester,  they  flew  past  the  houses  and  above 
the  forest,  towards  the  distant  town.  But 
soon  the  white  wings  had  also  passed,  and 
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the  thiok  darkness  came  np  from,  the  groond 
ghadowB,  and  sat  rooking  and  moaning  in 
the  tops  of  i^e  tall  trees ;  and  the  win- 
ter fltorm,  with  it»  monming  hood  of  mist 
and  bitter  hail  tears,  came  mshingdown  the 
bills  and  over  the  river,  as  if  it  had  been 
driven  forth  to-night  from  the  'pejoioing 
town ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  howled  and 
raged  ronnd  ihe  mill,  trying,  in  the  blind 
foiy  of  its  giant  strength,  to  pluok  it  np  &om 
its  fonndations,  and  dash  it  down  to  the 
eori^. 

Then  little  Oretdien  thonght,  as  she  laj 
in  her  little  bed,  of  tibe  wehr  wolf  with  the 
flaming  eyes,  and  of  the  dark  huntsman  who 
zides  ^rongh  the  night,  to  see  whom  is 
death ;  and  of  the  wicked  ones  with  the  fe.ir 
cruel  fiioes  and  fotd  trailing  serpent  bodies, 
that  peer  through  the  tangled  branches  in 
the  m jsteiions  dqiihs  of  the  forest,  to  tempt 
men ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  Skeleton  Hand 
that  knooks  upon  the  pane  before  the  dead 
are  odled.  And  she  thonght,  *'  Were  I  shnt 
np  all  night  bj  myself  in  the  old  chnrch,  I 
should  not  fear  the  cold  silent  ones  in  their 
grave  clothes,  for  I  shonld  creep  close  to  the 
feet  of  the  dear  Lord,  and  I  shonld  be  safe; 
bat,  alafi !  I  am  now  too  far  awaj  for  Him 
to  help  me,  if  they  come  !**  So  she  hid  her 
eyes  with  the  coverlet,  and  she  heard  her 
heart  beating  so  loudly  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Hand  knocked  without ;  and  as  if  in 
the  cold  darkness  some  feaiful  presence, 
wrapped  in.  the  death  mantle,  drew  near  in 
the  chamb^  to  her  little  bed. 

Hearken  !  Overtheforestitosme  from  the 
distant  town.  The  angry  Gonfliot  of  the 
night  died  wailingly  off,  on  great  mountain 
ranges  as  the  holy  sound  followed  hard  upon 
it,  and  smote  it.  The  strong  wind,  like  a 
fleet  numer,  from,  the  wati^tower  Bped 
npon  its  way,  beazing  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  ail  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys.  Bless- 
ings were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  air,  and 
sprinkled  each  lintel  as  they  passed,  with  the 
saored  influence. 

Then  Gietohe&'s  tears  flowed  fast;  but 
they  were  not  for  sorrow,  nor  did  she  any 
longer  dvead  ike  lonely  dai^mess,  nor  the 
erilones,  nor  the  raging  of  the  tempest;  £ot 
she  knew  that  now  the  happy  birth-honr 
had  come,  and  she  remembered  how  the 
patient  dnmb  oxen,  sheltered  within  their 
stalls  from  tine  winter  cold,  kneel  down  in 
hmnhle  adoration,  and  how  the  birds  fly  up 
to  the  star  mansionfl  to  be  fed  by  the  angels, 
and  learn  the  songs  of  the  skies ;  and  how 
to-night  the  innocent  ones,  sleeping  on 
mothers'  bosoms,  or  within  their  cradles, 
hear  voices  to  which  men  are  deaf ;  and  how 


the  orphaned  ones  receive  the  QiriatmaB 
love-kiss  on  their  slumbering  Hds. 

Then  a  great  peace  and  joy  filled  her 
heart  with  their  harmonies,  and  she  said, 
'*  All  creatures  are  bidden  to  rejoice  to-night. 
I,  too,  will  keep  the  Master's  feast.''  So 
she  arose,  and  crept  down  the  mill-stairs  to 
the  kitchen  below,  where  the  kindling  fuel 
still  smouldered  upon  the  hearth.  Then  she 
lighted  her  lamp.  She  took  forth  from  the 
chest  of  napery  a  cloth  that  her  grand- 
mother had  woven  in  the  days  of  her  own 
youth.  She  spread  the  table,  and  placed 
upon  it  all  that  she  could  find  in  the  poor 
household  stores — ^the  loaf  of  wheaten  bread 
and  the  pitcher  of  water ;  and  she  laid  the 
trencher  and  cup  in  the  guest  place,  and 
drew  the  old  oaken  settles  to  her  snpper. 
Then  Gretchen  set  wide  open  the  house- 
door,  to  let  the  Ynle  tide  in,  and  she  sat 
down  to  break  bread,  and,  through  her 
childish  tears  of  loneUness,  she  saw  the  light 
of  her  lamp,  all  blurred,  fading  upon  the 
outward  air,  and  presently  rekindle  into 
the  Hght  of  stars,  as  it  shone  around  the 
head  of  the  Child  who  had  come  to  foe 
her  midnight  guest. 

Oh,  tiie  beautiful  dawn!  Clad  in  its 
heaven  robes  of  unspotted  snow,  with  its  ice 
jewels  sparkling  upon  its  breast,  it  came  in 
fiEur  presence  down  from  the  mountain  top  ! 
The  great  king  of  the  East  came  from  a&r 
with  golden  gifts  to  do  it  homage.  The 
smoke  frtmi  &e  hcmie-hearths  rose  up  as 
from  pious  censers  to  greet  it ;  the  bells  in 
the  distant  towers  si^ialled  its  approach ; 
the  voices  of  the  children  shouted  a  welcome 
into  the  clear  cold  air.  Even  the  cocks  in 
the  fEurmyard  stood  upon  tiptoe  to  make 
themselves  heard.  The  cattle  lowed  from 
theatalls,  and  the  birds,  in  a  fine  commotion, 
flew  hither  and  thither,  twittering  as  if  they, 
too,  had  been  bidden  by  the  Maater  to  Im 
feast. 

Hut  Hans,  the  miliar,  was  in  no  trim  to 
meet  it.  Sxuely  he  had  been  drinking  of 
the  dark  wine  of  the  Evil  One,  which  tmna 
to  poison  in  the  veins.  His  eyes  were  all 
red  and  bbodshot,  and  sunk  abashed  from 
meetiag  the  pnre  angel  of  light.  His  beard 
^  nntrimmed,  and  Ha  clothes  were  awry, 
as  if  those  unholy  compamons  had  plucked 
at  them  with  graceless  fingers,  saying, 
"  Abide  with  us ;  are  we  not  brethren  ?" 

Then  as  he  stood  in  snll^  shame,  opening 
softly  his  door,  lest  some  passing  neighbour 
shoidd  see  him,  a  sweet  fragrance  smote  him, 
that  was  certainly  not  alone  the  heavenly 
breathing  of   the  young    morning.     Oh, 
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wonder!  what  was  this?  Had  he  lost 
conscionsness  of  the  time  in  the  fumes  of  the 
debauch,  and  was  it  the  golden  summer  that 
the  bells  rang  out  so  joyously  to  meet? 
But  no.  The  mill-stream  wore  its  holiday 
garb  of  ice.  The  snow  harvest  rose  above 
the  silent  fields.  The  frosty  air  was  keen, 
and  where  it  breathed  lefb  winter  jewels. 
And  yet !  Hans  rubbed  his  eyes.  Where 
yesterday  only  the  bare  brown  twigs  had 
interlaced  each  other  around  the  porch,  now 
clustered  the  shining  green  leaves,  and 
the  red  roses  opened  l£eir  hearts  to  the 
day. 

Then,  as  one  who  comes  &om  darkness 
into  light,  he  stumbled  and  groped ;  and 
it  was  as  if  some  strong  cruel  grasp 
held  him  back  from  his  threshold ;  and  he 
would  fain  have  turned  and  fled  to  hide 
himself  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest,  for 
a  vague  terror  fell  upon  him.  Then,  as  he 
put  forth  his  hand  as  one  who  wards  a 
blow,  his  little  maiden  stood  at  the  door, 
and  took  hold  of  him  and  drew  him  in,  as  to 
a  city  of  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  soul 
pursuer  for  ever :  and  she  led  him  to  the 
table  where  the  Guest  Child  had  broken 
bread  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  behold !  the 
lowly  vessels  ranged  upon  it  were  trans- 
formed into  pure  gold,  and  the  water  within 
the  chalice  was  now  generous  wine  that 
might  have  been  trodden  out  in  the  vine- 
yanisofthesnn. 

And  now  the  mists  of  the  past,  lifted  for 
so  brief  a  space,  gather  again,  and  rise  a 
golden  vapoury  haze,  through  which,  as  in 
some  poet's  dream,  the  people  walk  trans- 
figured in  the  glow.  But  always  is  Httle 
Gretchen,  as  one  of  the  pure  shining  ones, 
whom  some  mysterious  sign  had  set  apart 
from  her  fellows,  just  as  in  old  time  it 
lingered  on  the  three  who  had  been  up  with 
the  Master  on  the  Mount.  The  miller  passes 
under  that  marvellous  transfiguration  into 
a  staid,  grave  burgher  in  velvet  raiment, 
befitting  his  dignities,  and  with  belt  well 
stored  with  broad  pieces  for  the  needy ; '  for 
he  remembers  now  ever  the  saying,  "  The 
bread  that  thou  givest  is  sown  above  for 
thee  in  the  cornfields  of  God,  and  when  thou 
openest  thy  door  to  the  poor,  an  angel 
enters  in." 

So  the  benediction  fell  even  upon  Hans. 
It  touched  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  old 
mill,  and  all  prospered  beneath  its  roof,  as 
the  place  which  ziie  Lord  of  all  had  blessed: 


and  presently  upon  the  spot  so  hononred 
was  raised,  by  pious  hands,  that  noble  pile 
which  traveUers  come  from  fair  disUnt 
lands  reverently  to  visit.  And  as  they  are 
led  to  our  Lady's  chapel,  where  stands  tlie 
shrine  of  the  Child  and  his  Mother,  de- 
voutly removed  from  the  old  abbey  church, 
they  see  beneath,  carved  in  the  pure  white 
marble,  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  little 
maiden,  with  meekly  folded  hands.  And  as 
the  light  enters  through  the  paiated  pane, 
it  seems  as  if  saints  and  martyrs  cast  down 
their  purple  and  golden  glories  to  enwrap 
her  in  their  pomp,  and  as  if  the  shadow  of 
those  outspread  hands  above,  still  fell  and 
rested  in  mystic  benediction  upon  her 
head.  Then,  as  from,  distant  aisles  comes 
the  chanting  of  priest  and  chorister,  and  as 
the  great  flood  of  harmony  surges  throngh 
the  space,  and  as  the  strong  young  life  of  the 
mighty  city  of  to-day  is  fiiintly  heard  in 
a  blent  busy  murmur  from  the  walls  with- 
out, the  sacristan  tells  the  traveller  in 
hushed  tones  the  Legend  of  Gretchen's 
Guest. 

Next  week  will  be  oommenoed  a  abort  Serial  Story, 
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VERONICA. 

BT  THI  AUTKOB  Of  *<  AUVT  MABOABIT'S  TBOVBLX." 

In  Fiyb  Books. 
BOOK  in. 

CHAPTBE  XV.      WHAT   SATS  THE   LAW? 

Ms.  Frost's  cross-examination  elicited 
more  tmth  from  Yeronica  than  she  had 
intended  to  tell,  or  than  she  was  aware  she 
had  told.  She  had  meant,  indeed,  to  narrate 
the  main  facts  of  her  case  as  they  were; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  present  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  gain  her  hearer's  sympathies 
wholly  for  herself.  She  conld  not  have 
spoken  to  the  raggedest  lazzarone  without 
trying  to  make  an  effect :  only  in  different 
cases  she  adopted  different  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  same  end. 

Mr.  Frost  read  her  like  a  book.  For 
^£r.  Frost's  clear  judgment  was  not  dazzled 
by  the  glamonr  of  her  beauty.  He  was 
infatuatedly  in  love  with  another  woman. 
He  thooght  Georgina  far  handsomer  and 
more  stately  than  this  girl.  And  how 
superbly  indifferent  she  was  to  his  feel- 
ings !  He  knew  that  her  heart  was  as  hard 
as  the  nether  millstone.  Bat  he  had  taken 
the  first  downward  step  in  his  life  to  win 
her. 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Frost  has  done  so 
mnch  to  gain  any  object,  he  does  not  easily 
cease  to  prize  it.  That  would  be  to  acknow- 
ledge his  whole  life  a  faUure;  and  Mr. 
Frost  hated  failure,  and,  more  deeply  still, 
he  hated  the  cuiknowledgment  of  failure. 

The  natural  bias  of  his  mind  being  to- 
wards hard  iudgments,  and  his  professional 
experience  naving  taught  him  to  expect 
^^1,  he  had  at  first  been  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  suspect  Veronica  of  having  known 
&11  along  that  Sir  John  was  a  married  man, 
and  of  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the 


commission  of  big^amy.     But   at  last  he 
satisfied  himself  that  she  had  been  duped. 

"  But  still  I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
he  should  have  run  that  risk,"  said  Mr. 
Frost,  thoughtfully. 

**  He  ran  no  risk.  His  doctors  had  told 
him  that  he  could  not  live  a  month.  And 
1— I " 

"  You  importuned  him,  1  suppose  P" 

"  I  did  not  importune  Sir  John.  I  never 
importuned  him.  And  as  to  our  marriage 
— ^he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  make  me  his  wife." 

*'  Obligations  which  he  never  could  have 
looked  upon  as  binding,  in  the  least :  since 
he  knew,  although  you  did  not,  that  his 
real  wife  was  living,  l^o,  no ;  the  '  solemn 
obligations'  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"But  I  had  threatened  to  leave  him, 
unless  he  did  me  right  and  justice." 

"  No  doubt  he  would  not  have  liked  that. 
His  pride  (to  speak  of  no  other  feeling) 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  that  painm 
to  him.  But,  excuse  me,  that  threat  would 
scarcely  have  had  any  infiuenoe  so  long  as 
he  thought  it  a  vain  one !" 

"  It  was  not  a  vain  threat ;  and  he  knew 
it  was  not.  I  could  have  left  him,  and  I 
would  have  done  so.  I  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  my  cousin.  Prince  Gesare,  for  as- 
sistance and  protection." 

"  Aye,  aye,  thaty  indeed !  Jealousy,  and 
resentment^  and  bitterness,  and  envy  of  the 
folks  who  were  going  to  live  after  he  was 
dead !  Yes  :  and  then  he  secured  peace 
and  quietness  for  himself  at  the  last,  and 
prevented  your  leaving  Imn." 

**  And  he  thought  he  was  snaring  me !" 
said  Veronica,  her  breath  coming  quickly, 
and  her  splendid  brows  creasing  themselves 
near  together.  "  He  thought  I  was  his  dupe 
and  his  victim.  He  meant  me  to  awaken  to 
unspeakable  shame  and  misery  after  he  was 
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dead.  And  he  ihonglit  lie  was  pn 
aoi  overwlxelming  diBftppointmeiat  Ibr 
too  !     Oh,  it  was  devilish !" 

Mi\  Frost  declined  to  eafter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Sir  John's  devilry. 

'^  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  alto- 
gether that  ever  came  under  my  notioe,*^ 
said  he.  "  And  we  lawyers,  of  oourse, 
oome  in  the  way  of  strange  storieSf  or  they 
oome  in  onrs.' 

Yeronica  had  had  mnch  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  narrate.  It  will  be  remembered  tluvt 
she  had  reeeived  no  commmnioation  from 
her  old  home  sinoe  her  flight.  And  almost 
ilie  bitterest  drop  in  her  cnp  was  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  identity  of  Sir  John's  for- 
saken wife,  with  Maud's  aunt,  Lady  Tallis. 

It  was  so  intolerably  galling  to  her  to 
think  that  her  story  must  now  be  known 
and  canvassed  br  all  the  people  she  knew ! 
Had  Sir  John  1^  a  lawnd  wifb  in  Spain, 
or  Algiers,  or  Australia,  there  might  (or  so 
Yeronica  &ncied)  have  been  some  hope 
that  the  world  she  cared  to  shine  in,  would 
never  l^ave  been  made  acquainted  with  tiie 
real  circumstances.  By  skilM  management 
they  might  have  been  kept  back.  But 
now  there  was  no  hope  of  that.  Lady 
Tallis  had  belonged  to  a  well-known  &mily. 
People  like  Miss  Betsy  Boyce,  whose  after- 
dinner  gosnp  at  Lowater  now  came  back 
vividly  to  v  eromca's  mind,  would  recaJ 
all  the  old  story  and  industriously  piece  it 
on  to  the  new  one.  It  would  be  the  town 
talk !  The  thought  was  distracting.  For 
in  'proportion  as  Veronica  could  never  be 
entirely  happy  without  an  audience  to  wit- 
ness her  happiness,  so  was  the  idea  that 
she  must  haye  spectators  of  her  humiliation 
and  misfortune,  intolerable  to  her. 

Evil  that  could  be  hidden,  did  not  seem 
so  evil,  to  Yeronica. 

She  had  cltmg  during  so  many  months 
to  the  hope  of  some  day  returning  to 
Enghind  as  Lady  Gale;  throughout  the 
gradual  progress  of  Sir  John's  illness,  she 
had  suffered  such  fluctuations  of  hope  and 
fear,  that  she  felt  as  though  some  compen- 
sation were  due  to  her. 

Had  she  not  been  injured?  Had  she 
not  suflTeredP  As  to  others — what  had 
others  done  for  her?  The  good  people 
had  drawn  off  from  her.  (And  were  they 
so  much  better  than  she  was,  pray  P — ex- 
cept Maud?  Maud  was  good!  She  un- 
derstood now,  how  it  was  that  Maud  had 
seemed  to  desert  her,  and  had  never  an- 
swered her  letter.  But  then  Maud  was 
different  from  any  one  else.  Her  aunt  must 
haye  prevented  her  from  writing.)    And  as 


fer  the  bad  people,  they  had  been  despe> 
rately  bad  to  her. 

These  liiongkts  passed  through  her  hmn 
M  she  sat  wiih  her  hands  olai^ed  before 
her,  leaning  back  in  the  easy  akair  wherein 
Cedare'e  oare  had  placed  nor.  And  she 
looked  full'of  a  noble  melancholy,  with  Ker 
dark  eyes  fixed  abstractedly  on  vaoancj, 
and  her  fieh  lips  anart. 

If  Kr.  Frost  had  seen  her  portrait  fioih- 
folly  reproducing  that  look  and  attitndd, 
he  would  haye  formed  all  kinds  of  exalted 
ideas  about  the  originaL  Bat  Mr.  Frost 
had  &thomed  her  nature,  as  he  fi&ttered 
himself.  She  could  cast  no  sorcery  over 
JUmf  And  yet — ^and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  wotdd  not  have  behaved  to  her  quite  in 
the  same  maimer  if  she  had  been  &t,  or 
freckled,  or  had  lost  her  front  teeth. 

"  Yeroniea !"  said  Oesare,  timidly  enter* 
ing  the  room,  "  you  promised  to  send  for 
me.  It  is  so  long  ago.  I  have  been  so 
anxious.  Let  me  stay  with  you.  Yon  see, 
Mr.  Frost,  how  exhausted  fUie  is.  Ought 
she  not  to  take  some  rest  ?'' 

"  I  had  been  resting  since  two  o'clock, 
until  Mr.  Frost  came,"  she  answered,  lan- 
guidly.    "  It  is  not  bodily  rest  I  want !" 

"lou  understand,  my  friend,''  pnr- 
sued  Barletti,  addressing  Mr.  Prost,  "  that 
I  am  Miladi  Gkle's  nearest  male  relative  in 
Italy ;  and  that  I  am,  therefore,  the  proper 
person  to  give  her  every  assistance  and  pro- 
tection in  the  position  in  which  she  is  00 
une^ectedly  placed.*' 

"Oh,  undoubtedly, prince.  Ahem!  Tour 
cousin  naturally  looks  on  you  as  standing 
in  the  place  of  a  brother  to  her." 

The  most  subtle  of  mocking  smiles 
lurked  about  the  lines  of  Mr.  FrosVa 
mouth  as  he  spoke. 

Gesare,  with  a  graye  bow,  accepted  the 
position  assigned  to  him  by  the  English- 
man's phrase :  wholly  unconscious  of  its 
irony.  But  Yeronica  answered  at  once 
vnth  disdainful  frankness : 

**  Not  so,  Mr.  Frost.  I  do  not  look  on 
Prince  Oesare  de'  Barletti  as  a  brother. 
My  cousin  he  is  truly,  and  as  such  I  have 
a  claim  on  his  protection.  But  it  will  be 
as  well  for  you  to  understand  at  once,  that 
he  is,  moreover,  my  promised  husband; 
and  that  our.  interests  are  identical.  It 
will,  doubtless,  not  surprise  you  that  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  condescend  to  any 
hypocrisy  of  grief  at  my  widowhood.  The 
prince  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repose  full 
confidence  in  you  as  our  legal  adviser." 

Oesare  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
gratefully,  but  he  was  a  little  starided,  and 
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one  might  almost  say,  shocked.  Why  be 
80  outspoken  ?  Of  course  Mr.  Frost  tuider- 
Btood  their  real  position.  Bat,  why  speak 
of  it  ?  At  such  a  moment  it  seemed  almost 
indecorous.  Of  course  she  oonld  not  be 
supposed  to  mourn  for  Sir  John  Ghble,  bnt 
why  not  make>belieye  a  little,  if  even  only 
to  ihe  extent  of  saying  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Frost  looked  at  Veronica  with  a 
good  deal  of  imdisgnised  admiration,  and  no 
little  secret  surprise.  She  had  more  spirit 
and  oleTsmess  than  he  had  supposed !  He 
had  not  quite  fitthomed  her  character  after 
all! 

And  Veronica  was  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  impression  she  had  made. 

^  I  suppose,"  she  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
''that  the  best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  go  to 
London  at  once  ?" 

'*It  wiU  be  well  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible,**  said  Mr.  Frost. 

"  Our  g^d  Mend  has  no  doubt  of  your 
gelitan^  your  rights?"  said  Barletti,  glancing 
from  &e  lawyer  to  Veronica. 

^'  Prince,  we  must  speak  to  tbe  point. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  legality  of  your  cousin's 
marriage  wiU,  in  my  judgment,  depend 
entirely  on  tbe  hour  at  which  Lady  Tallis 
Gale  expired.  If  she  died  before  the 
ceremony  at  Naples  took  place,  the  marriage 
is  good.  If  she  sunriYed  ihat  ceremony — 
even  by  five  minutes !" 

Mr.  Frost  finished  his  sentence-  by  an 
expressive  sbrug.  There  was  a  dead 
silence. 

At  length  Gesare  said,  "But  the  will, 
the  property ;  that  will  be  my  cousin's  ?  It 
most  be  !*' 

Mr.  Frost  slowly  shook  hds  head.  '*I 
have  not  seen  the  documents,  but  neither 
have  you,  nor  has  your  cousin.  And  I  do 
not  disguise  from  you  that,  taking  all  the 
<nreamstanoes  of  the  case  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  it  likely  that  Sir  John  made  that 
^  prior  to  the  ceremony  on  board  the 
^Qribond,  intending  really  to  bequeath  his 
property  to  his  real — ^to  his  first — ^wife." 

**  It  would  be  monstrous  1  Infamous  ! 
Unheard  of!'*  exclaimed  Barletti,  in  much 
excitement. 

"  He  was  capable  of  it,"  said  Veronica. 
Then  she  turned  sharply  on  Barletti. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  Did  I  not  warn  you 
^  night  P  I  told  you  that  I  was  sure  all 
was  not  clear — ^that  he  meant  to  fool  and 
delude  me  !** 

Cesare  looked  blandly  from  one  to  the 
"Aer.  « Then,"  said  he  at  length,  "  my 
^^omn  will  have  nothing?  Absolutely 
nothing  ?*• 


"Gently,  prince,"  replied  Mr.  Frost. 
"You  go  too  fast.  The  whole  matter 
turns  upon  the  legality  of  your  cousin's 
marriage.  If  that  marriage  were  good, 
any  will  made  previous  to  it  is  null  and 
void — mere  waste  paper.  Marriage  vitiates 
any  former  testamentary  dispositions." 

Veronica  drew  a  long  breath,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  lawyer's  face. 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  then,  if  she — that  woman — ^his — ^his  wife, 
died  before  the  hour  of  my  marriage ?" 

**  In  that  case  your  marriage  was  legal ; 
Sir  John  must  be  held  to  have  died  intes- 
tate ;  and  you,  as  his  widow  (there  being 
no  child  to  inherit),  will  take  your  legal 
share  of  the  personal  property.  iTo  incon- 
siderable fortune,  I  apprehend." 

"  But,"  persisted  Cesare,  who  could  not 
relinquish  the  idea  that  Sir  John  had 
meant  to  make  some  kind  of  restitution, 
and  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  dying  man 
doing  deliberate  evil  was  horrible :  "  but  I 
think  he  did  mean  to  leave  Veronica  the 
money !" 

"You  think!  Bah!  You  are  mad!" 
cried  Veronica,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  irrita- 
tion, throwing  herself  into  a  chair.  She 
had  been  pacing  up  and  down.  Her  face 
was  worn  and  haggard,  her  eyes  were 
swollen,  her  hands  fevered. 

"  The  only  way  to  decide  the  question," 
said  Mr.  Frost,  "  would  be  to  see  the  wilL 
Who  has  the  custody  of  it  ?" 

"Paul — the  valet  I  spoke  of — ^has  the 
keys  of  his  master's  desk  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. The  will  was  locked  up  in  a  drawer 
of  the  desk  in  our  presence,'  replied  Bar- 
letti. 

"  Ay !  You  consider  this  Paul  to  be  trust- 
worthy P"  asked  Mr.  Frost. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  would  be 
the  best  thing,"  said  Cesare.  "  If  Mr. 
Frost  would  undertake  to  see  us  remove 
the  document  from  the  place  where  it  was 
put  last  night,  and  examine  it,  and  then 
seal  it  up,  and  keep  it  in  his  own  pos- 
session, until  we  go  to  England;  that 
would  be  quite  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Frost  had  no  objection  to  do  so,  and 
at  Barletti's  request  rang  the  bell  to  sum- 
mon Paul. 

**  Cesare,"  whispered  Veronica^  as  the 
lawyer  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  to  reach  the  bell,  "I  need  not — ^it 
wiU  not  be  necessary  for  me — I — I  cannot 
go  in  there !" 

"  My  Treasure,  I  think  it  would  be  best 
if  you  could  stand  at  the  door  for  a  moment 
even !  It  will  be  but  for  a  moment." 
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Barletti  did  not  know  bnt  that  the  omis- 
sion of  some  trifling  precantion  might 
imperil  the  possession  of  the  property. 
He  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  law  was  a 
ticklish  and  complicated  machine,  some- 
thing like  a  conjurer's  paraphernalia,  in 
the  handling  of  which  great  niceiy  and 
cunning  were  required,  lest  by  the  touching 
of  a  wrong  spring,  or  the  non- touching  of  a 
right  one,  the  instrument  should  go  wrong, 
and  produce  quite  unexpected  results. 
He  really  had  &ith  in  the  justice  of 
Veronica's  cause,  and  deemed  that  it  would 
be  a  crying  shame  to  deprive  her  of  the 
money  that  he  persisted  in  believing  had 
been  bequeathed  to  her. 

But  none  the  more  for  that  faith  would 
he  have  neglected  any  wile  that  the  wiliest 
lawyer  could  have  suggested  to  him. 

Blunt-fingered  Honesty  will  never  pull 
the  yards  of  ribbon  out  of  the  conjurer's 
box.  That  is  not  blunt-fingered  Honesty's 
business. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  bell,  was 
told  to  send  Paul  to  the  boudoir  imme- 
diately. 

"  Wait  for  me  an  instant,"  said  Veronica 
to  Frost  and  Barletti.     "  I — I  will  come." 

She  took  a  lamp  from  the  table,  and 
went  into  her  dressing-room,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her. 

CHIPTEB  XVI.    THE  WILL. 

On  the  toilet- table  in  the  dressing-room, 
stood  a  large  dressing-case.  It  was  open, 
so  as  to  display  ostentatiously  its  rich  gold 
fittings  and  violet  velvet  lining. 

Veronica  selected  one  of  the  crystal 
bottles  it  contained,  and  turned  its  contents 
into  a  drinking  goblet ;  but  only  a  drop  or 
two  dripped  out.  The  liquid  it  had  con- 
tained was  eau-de- cologne.  She  poured  a 
little  water  into  the  goblet,  and  drank  it 
off;  but  there  was  scarcely  enough  eau-de- 
cologne  to  flavour  the  water. 

Impatiently  she  searched  about,  opening 
another  case  that  stood  near,  and  then 
shaking  a  wicker-covered  flask  that  lay 
imoorked  on  a  side  table.  It  was  quite 
empty. 

Afler  a  minute's  hesitation,  she  took  up 
the  lamp  again,  and  banned  very  noise- 
lessly through  her  bedroom,  into  a  cor- 
ridor, and  so  to  the  dining-room.  The  large 
room  was  empty.  The  cloth  was  still 
spread.  The  plates,  dishes,  and  glasses, 
were  just  as  they  had  been  left  after  dinner 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  Veronica 
and  Gesare  had  dined  tete-^tete,  before  the 
making  of  Sir  John's  will.     The  machine- 


like regularity  of  the  household  serrioe 
had  been  terribly  interrupted  since  then. 

The  air  was  dose,  and  there  was  a  £unt 
sickening  smell  of  fruity  and  of  the  lees  of 
stale  wine  in  the  room. 

Veronica  peered  about,  holding  her  lamp 
up  so  as  to  throw  its  light  here  and  t^ere 
in  the  great  shadowy  space,  and  moving 
with  a  kind  of  stealthy  hurry.  On  the 
sideboard  stood  a  row  of  bottles  and  de- 
canters. She  examined  them  one  by  one. 
They  were  mostly  uncorked,  and  some  were 
nearly  empty.  On  the  ground  beside  the 
sideboard,  was  a  larve  plated  ice-pail,  and 
in  it  was  a  small  bottle  of  champagne. 
She  set  down  her  lamp,  knelt  on  the  floor 
and  took  out  the  bottle  all  dripping  firom 
the  melted  ice.  It  was  oork^,  and  she 
had  no  means  of  opening  it.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  listened  intently,  taming  her 
head  towards  the  main  door  of  the  raloon. 
There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard.  Thai  all 
at  once  she  rose,  seized  a  tumbler  from  the 
table  and  broke  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
by  striking  it  sharply  across  the  rim  of  the 
ice-pail.  The  foaming  wine  poured  ont 
over  the  floor,  and  over  her  hands,  and 
some  of  it  half-filled  the  tumbler.  She 
drank  it  desperately,  as  though  it  had  been 
some  draught  on  which  her  life  depended. 
Then  having  thrown  the  broken  flask  back 
into  the  ice-pail  and  replaced  the  tumbler 
on  the.  table,  she  hastened  back  breath- 
lessly to  her  dressiug-room. 

Her  going  and  return  had  occupied  but 
a  few  minutes.  In  her  confused  haste  she 
was  hardly  conscious  how  long  it  was  since 
she  had  left  the  boudoir.  But  when  she 
re-entered  it,  Paul  had  only  just  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  presence  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

*'  You  have  the  key  of  Sir  John  (bale's 
desk,  Paul,  have  you  not  ?"  said  Barletti. 

"  Of  the  desk  that  stands  in  his  bed- 
chamber P  Yes,  Signer  Principe." 

*^  We  wish  to  open  it  to  take  out  the 
testament  which  your  master  read  to  us 
last  night,  and  which  you  signed." 

Paul  very  quietly  raised  his  left  hand, 
and  put  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  it  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  Having  done  so  he 
made  no  further  movement,  bnt  stood 
looking  gravely  and  silently  at  Barletti 

"Well,"  said  the  latter,  impatiently, 
"  where  is  the  key  ?" 

"  It  is  here,  illustrissimo,"  said  Paul,  veiy 
respectfully,  but  stiU  not  attempting  to  pro- 
duce the  key. 

Barletti  coloured  with  an^rer.  He  had 
never  liked  Paul,  having  derived  a  preju- 
dice against  him  from  Veronica ;  and  the 
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steady  non-compHance  of  the   man  was 
irritating. 

"I  think  yon  need  a  lesson,  Signor 
Paolo  Paoli,"  said  Barletti,  hanghtily; 
"  yon  do  not  qnite  nnderstand  yonr  posi- 
tion in  this  household.  I  recommend  yon 
to  give  np  the  key  at  once,  and  to  refrain 
&om  any  attempt  at  insolence." 

"  Insolence,  Signor  Principe  !**  exclaimed 
Panl,  genninely  shocked  at  the  accusation. 
"  Pardon,  illnstrissimo,  I  never  was  insolent 
in  my  life.  I  know  my  dnty  to  my  supe- 
riors.   But " 

"  The  man  has  some  scruple,  some  hesi- 
tation, in  giving  up  the  key;  is  that  it?" 
asked  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  been  watching 
both  the  interlocutors  attentively. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Paul  immediately,  in 
English.  *'I  have  a  scruple.  I  humbly 
demand  the  pardon  of  Prince  Cesare,  but 
jou  see,  sir,  I  was  always  a  £Edthful  do- 
mestic of  Sir  John  Ghde.  And  Sir  John 
Gale  left  me,  as  I  may  say,  in  charge  of 
many  thing^.  Now,  Prince  Cesare  de- 
mands to  have  my  master's  will.  Prince 
Cesare*'  (Paul  made  a  deferential  bow  in 
Barletti's  direction  every  time  he  men- 
tioned his  name)  *'was  doubtless  a  re- 
spected Mend  of  my  master;  but  not  a 
brother,  not  a  cousin,  not  a  nephew,  not 
any  relative  at  all,  of  my  master." 

"  No ;  that  is  quite  true,  Paul,"  said  Mr. 
Frost,  gently  nodding  his  head. 

"  Well  then,  sir ;  you  see,  how  can  I  give 
np  my  master's  testament  to  one  who  has 
no  right — ^you  see,  sir  ?" 

"Paul's  new-bom  nicety  of  scrupulous 
honour  would  be  diverting,  if  it  were  not 
impertinent,"  said  Veronica.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  face 
bad  lost  its  dragged  and  weary  lines. 

Paul  did  not  look  at  her,  but  he  made  a 
little  deprecating  gesture  with  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  stood  there  with  the  mild, 
melancholy  obstinacy  of  a  dumb  beast. 

"  Pardon  me,"  Mr.  Frost  put  in.  "  Allow 
me  one  moment !  I  must  say  that  I  respect 
onr  Mend  Paul's  scruples.  But,  Paul,  a 
proper  and  fit  person  to  have  possession  of 
Sir  John  Gale's  will  is  his  widow;  is  it 
not?" 

"  His — widow,  sir  ?" 

"  This  lady.  Lady  Gale.  It  is  on  her 
behalf  that  we  wish  to  see  the  will.  You 
blow  the  contents  of  it,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Not  altogether,  sir.  I  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bedchamber  when  Sir  John  was 
speaking  to  miladi  and  the  Signor  Principe, 
and  Sir  John's  voice  was  very  low ;  very 
low  indeed,  sir." 


"  But  you  had  previously  signed  the  wiQ 
as  a  witness,  I  am  told." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  witness ;  but  my  master 
did  not  inform  me  what  was  in  the  will." 

"  And  was  there  no  other  witness  but 
yourself?" 

'  "  There  was  yet  another,  sir.  Sir  John 
did  not  like  that  any  of  his  own  servants 
should  be  witness,  so  he  told  me  to  get  a 
loyal  person  to  sign  the  testament.  Sir 
John  wished  he  should  be  English,  that 
other  person.  So  I  found  a  man  who  had 
brought  horses  here  for  a  gentleman ;  and 
this  man  was  going  back  to  England ;  and 
before  he  went,  I  asked  him  one  evening 
tp  supper  with  me,  and  then  Sir  John 
signed  the  testament,  and  I  signed  it,  and 
the  other  witness  signed  it.  The  man  can 
be  found,  sir.  Sir  John  made  him  leave 
his  name  and  address  in  my  care,  and  I 
have  them." 

Every  word  that  Paul  uttered,  fed  Vero- 
nica's rising  indignation. 

Barletti  understood  very  little  of  what 
was  being  said ;  but  he  watched  Veronica's 
face,  and  reflected  its  expression  uncon- 
sciously. 

'*  Ha  1  Yes,  yes :  very  systematic,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Frost.  Then  he  asked  aloud, 
"  How  long  is  this  ago,  Paul  ?" 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago,  sir.  The  Signor 
Principe  may  remember  the  date.  It  was 
three  days  after  the  morning  when  I  saw 
him  and  miladi  in  the  Villa  Beale." 

"Ah!"  eiaculated  Mr.  Frost.  "That's 
decisive.  A  fortnight  ago.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  codicS  added  later." 

Veronica's  mind  was  less  impressed  by 
this  fact  than  by  the  other  one  admitted  by 
Paul,  that  he  had  watched  her  and  Barletti 
in  the  Villa  Beale. 

"  You  have  the  audacity  to  confess " 

she  broke  out  in  high  excitement.  But  Mi*. 
Frost  stopped  her. 

"Pi'ay,  madam,"  he  said,  gravely,  "do 
not  let  us  allow  anger  to  enter  into  our  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter." 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

At  length  Paul  said  bluntly,  addressing 
Mr.  Frost :  "  Were  you  a  Mend  of  mv  mas- 
ter's, sir  ?     Did  you  know  him  well  r" 

"I  am  an  English  lawyer,  Paul.  My 
name  is  Frost  You  may  have  heard  my 
name  mentioned  here.  You  have,  eh  ? 
Well,  I  am  that  same  Mr.  Frost.  I  did 
not  know  Sir  John  Gale  personally,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  in  allowing  your 
master's  will  to  be  inspected  in  my  presence 
you  are  running  no  risk  of  failing  in  your 
duty." 
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PaTil  looked  somewhat  re^assnred,  thongli 
lie  still  hesitated.  "  May  I  Bay  one  word 
tovou.sirrhewl«Bi^^. 

Mr.  Frost  stepped  with  hiia  outside  the 
door,  which  Paid  dosed  and  held  in  his 
hand  while  he  spoke. 

"  Sir/'  said  he,  '^  she  is  not  his  wife. 
Yon  see,  I  knew  it  all  along,  bnt  it  was  not 
for  me  to  interfere.  How  conld  I  ?  I  am 
bnt  a  domestic.  Bnt,  the  parents — ^the  re- 
lations, I  mean — of  Sir  John  in  England 
will  know  very  well  who  has  a  right  to 
the  property.  I  say  nothing  against  miladi, 
bnt  the  tnith  is,  that  Sir  John  was  angry 
with  her  for  some  tune  before  he  died. 
Now  why  does  she  want  the  will,  sir? 
K  there  is  anything  left  to  her  in  it  she 
will  get  it  safely  by  the  law." 

Paul  emphasised  his  speech  by  a  pro- 
longed  aiid  Vave  shaJdng^hia  hVad  £om 
side  to  side. 

"  Panl,"  said  Mr.  iEVost)  after  a  moment's 
deliberatioB,  '*  miladi,  as  yon  call  her,  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Gale."  Then  he  told 
him  in  a  few  words  when  and  where  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed. 

Paul  remembered  the  expedition  to  the 
ship  of  war,  and  how  ill  and  ezhansted 
hifi  master  had  been  after  it.  He  was 
mnch  astonished  by  Mr.  Frost's  state- 
ment^ and  reiterated  his  assertion  that  Sir 
John  had  been  yeiy  angry  with  "  miladi" 
before  he  died.  How  was  it  then,  that  he 
had  made  her  his  wife  at  the  eleyenth 
hour? 

It  appeared  clear  to  Mr.  Frost  that  Panl 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a 
former  wife,  or  of  any  fraudulent  intention 
on  the  part  of  his  late  maet^. 

*'  At  all  eyents  I  suppose  you  belieye  my 
word,  do  you  not?"  said  Mr.  Frost.  " The 
marriage  on  board  the  man-of-war  I  haye 
reason  to  be  sure  did  take  place." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  sir  !" 

**  And  remember,  Paul,  although  I  per- 
fectly appreciate  your  fidelily  to  the  inte- 
rests of  your  late  master,  that  you  haye  no 
conceiyable  right  to  retain  possession  of 
that  key,  when  lAdy  Ghde  bids  you  giye  it 
up." 

^'  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  desire  nothing  but  to 
do  my  duty.  Sir  John  was  hard  in  some 
things,  but  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  me.  He  took  me,  from  being  aeourier, 
to  be  his  yalet ;  and  he  gaye  me  a  liberal 
salary,  sir,  and  I  haye  been  able  £rom  my 
sparings  to  do  well  for  my  &mily.  I 
could  not  go  against  mj  duty  to  Sir  John, 
sir !" 

There  was  absolutely  a  quiyer  of  emoiion 


in  Paul's  well-regulated  yoioe  as  he  spoke. 
He    was    so    fond    of   his    boys    in   the 
Piedmontese  hills,   that   Sir  John,   firom 
constant  connection  with  them  in  his  mind, 
had  attracted  some  soft  sentiments  of  Paul's 
to  his  own  share.     And  besidaB:   under 
the    little    man's    graye   imperturbability 
there    was    quite   a   feminine    power   of 
becoming  attached  to  that  whic^  needed 
him,  in  proportion  as  it  was  unattractiye 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.     He  had  often 
told  himself  that  if  he  were  to  leaye  Sir 
John,  the  latter  would  neyer  get  any  one 
to  serye  him  so  welL      For  Sir  John  was 
a  terrildy  hard  gontleman,  to  say  trathl 
During  Sir  John's  lifetime,  Paul  had  oc- 
casionally come  nigh  to  finding  him  intoler- 
able.    Bat  now  that  he  was  dead,  the  man 
actually  missed,  and  mourned  for,  his  daily 
plague. 

^^Haye  you  succeeded  in  TnaVtug  my 
seryant  understand  that  he  will  haye  to 
obey  me,  Mr.  Frost?"  asked  Veronica, 
when  the  two  men  re-opened  the  door  of 
the  boudoir. 

''  Paul  quite  understands,"  said  Mr.  Frost, 
quietly. 

Barletti  looked  angry,  but  he  gaye  his 
arm  to  Veronica  without  making  any  re- 
mark, and  they  all  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  ground-floor,  on  which  Sir  John's  bed- 
room was  situated. 

"  Go  on  Paul,  and  open  the  door,"  said 
Mr.  Frost.  Then,  as  the  seryant  obeyed 
him,  he  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  said  in 
a  low  yoice,  to  Barletti  and  Veronica :  **  If 
you  will  take  my  adyice,  you  will  conciliate 
Paul.  He  is  honest,  I  think.  And  it  might 
come  to  pass  that  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  on  your  side." 

*'  Conciliate  him !"  echoed  Veronica^  with 
a  &own,  and  a  cruel  compression  of  her  red 
Lips,  "  I  would  turn  him  into  the  street  this 
moment.*  He  should  not  be  another  night 
beneath  this  roof  if  I  could  haye  my  way." 

''  Gara  mia !  Per  piet^ !  Be  reasonable !" 
whispered  Barletti,  oa  whom  the  lawyer's 
warning  produced  a  strong  effect. 

Paul  unlocked  the  door  of  the  dead  man's 
chamber,  and,  holding  a  lamp  high  aboye 
his  head,  stood  aside  just  within  the  thres- 
hold to  let  the  others  pass.  All  traces  of 
disorder  had  been  remoyed  &om  the  room. 
It  was  dim  and  still.  The  one  oil  lamp 
that  burnt  there,  threw  de^  shadows  on 
the  walla,  and  &.intly  illumined  the  objects 
that  immediately  surrounded  its  pale  flame. 
The  flkx)r  was  ooyered  with  a  thick  carpet 
into  which  the  foot  sank  noiseleasly .  Gleams 
of  gold  shone  out  mysteriously  hOTB  and 
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there;  and  a  soft  glow  of  ruby  velvei  from 
the  fnnutiure  and  hangings  made  itedf  seen 
in  the  dimiiess,  where  some  salient  fold 
caught  the  light.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  large  swing  glass,  that  reflected  the 
blinking  lamp  and  the  rich  dark  onrtains 
toadied  here  and  there  with  lights  and  the 
bed  with  iifi  yagne,  ghastly  burden  covered 
with  a  large,  white  sheet. 

Yeranica,  when  her  eyes  enooimtered  this 
object  in  the  glass,  stopped,  shuddering,  and 
clung  to  Barletti*s  arm.  He,  too,  was  not 
unmoyed  by  the  scene,  and  he  pressed  her 
band  sil^itly. 

"No  one  watches  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Frost, 
in  a  snbdned  Yoioe,  which  yet  seemed  to 
startle  the  solemn  silence, 

^*  No  one,  air.  But  I  have  the  key  of  the 
chamber.  And,  aa  for  that,  not  one  of  the 
domestics  would  venture  to  come  here 
now,  if  the  room  was  all  unguarded,  and 
Tmreokoned  gold  wss  scattered  on  the 
floor," 

In  silenoe  ihey  proceeded  to  open  the 
desk:  Mr.  Frost  holding  the  light  while 
I^nl  nnlocked  it,  opened  an  inner  drawer, 
and  took  out  a  snuul  folded  paper. 

"  Yon  recognise  this  as  being  the  paper 
which  your  master  told  you  was  his  will, 
and  made  yon  sim  ?  And  you  see  that  as 
&r  as  you  can  tcSl,  it  has  been  quite  undis- 
turbed since  you  put  it  there  by  his  com^ 
mand  last  night  P" 

"Yes,  sir.^ 

"  And  you,  prince  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Frosty 
banding  the  will  to  Barletti. 

The  latter  bent  forward  and  examined 
it  without  touching  it.  Veronica  barely 
^anoed  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  her 
gase  returned  to  that  white,  ghastly  picture 
in  the  mirror,  which  seemed  to  fascinate 
her. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  paper  which 
be  had  in  his  hand  last  night,'*  said  Barletti, 
speaking  scarcely  above  his  breath. 

Hr.  Frost  unfolded  the  will  and  read  it 
silently. 

It  bore  date  the  seventeenth  of  Febmary, 
wd  was  expressed  in  short  and  dear  sen- 
tonoes.  It  bequeathed  the  whole  of  Sir 
John  ITallis  Gkde's  personal  property  abso- 
Intdy  to  his  "beloved  wife"  during  her 
hfe-time;  and,  in  case  of  her  death  before 
the  death  of  the  testator,  to  her  only  sur- 
viving niece,  Maud  Hilda  Desmond*  There 
^*u  no  subsequent  codicil,  and  no  mention 
<^any  one  else,  save  a  legacy  of  two  thou- 
aind  pounds  to  Mr.  Adam  Lane,  Sir  John's 
H>^t,  who  was  also  appointed  sole  exe- 
cutor. 


"What  does  it  sayp"  whispered  Bar- 
letti. 

"  What  it  says  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  date  it  bears.  If  your  cousin's  mar- 
riage was  a  good  one,  this  will  is  mere  waste 
paper." 

Then,  turmng  to  Paul,  Mr.  Frost  added, 
"  In  accordance  with  I^y  Qale's  desire,  I 
shall  by-and-bye,  in  your  prasencCy  seal  up 
thisdocumenty  and  retiain  it  in  mypossession 
ontil  we  all  arrive  in  England.  X  ou  under- 
stand that  I  am  responsible  for  its  safety 
until  then." 

Paul  answered  after  a  little  grave  delibe- 
ration. "  Of  course,  sir»  I  desire  to  do  my 
duty  to  Sir  John.  I  hope  you  will  not  take 
it  per  maJe — that  you  will  not  be  offended 
— ^if  I  say  that  I  ahall  write  to  Mr.  Lane,  the 
agent  of  Sir  John.  I  do  not  know  any  of 
my  master's  family.  Bat  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
Lane  that  I  am  ready  to  bear  testamony  if  I 
am  needed." 

"That  is  quite  right,  Paul,"  answered 
Mr.  Frost,  alitUe  stiffly.  "  You  may  be  sure 
that  everything  will  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner." 

Then  Paul  proceeded  to  replace  the  empty 
drawer,  and  to  re-lock  the  desk.  And,  as 
he  did  so,  making  no  sound  in  the  process, 
the  others  stood  by  in  profound  silenoe.  It 
was  a  silence  truly  of  death.  Death  was 
there  in  a  tansible  shape  bmeath  the  cold 
white  linen  that  was  slightly  raised  with 
an  outline  at  once  terribly  unmistakable 
ai^d  terribly  indistinct. 

Veronica  had  not  dared  to  look  directly 
at  the  bed,  but  she  continued  to  stare  at  ite 
image  in  the  glass.  All  her  old  horror 
and  dread  of  death  seemed  to  be  stealing 
over  her.  The  fictitious  excitement  whi<£ 
had  given  hor  courage  to  enter  the  room 
was  fading  fast.  Her  head  throbbed, 
and  her  eyes  were  hot^  and  she  felt  dizzy. 
The  impression  of  the  awful  scene  during 
Sir  John's  last  moments  seemed  to  come 
back  to  l^r  with  the  sickening  terror  of  a 
bad  dream. 

In  coming  away  from  the  desk,  Paul 
accidentally  gave  a  slight  touch  to  the  great 
glass,  and  it  instantly  swung  to  a  different 
angle :  making  one  who  looked  into  it  giddy 
with  a  sudden  vague  sense  of  insecurity. 

As  the  mirror  swung  slowly  down,  it 
seemed  to  Veronica's  eyes  as  tliough  the 
white  form  on  the  bed  were  stnxing  and 
rising. 

"  He  moves,  he  moves,  he  is  not  dead,  he 
is  moving  1"  she  cried.  And  with  a  stifled 
shriek  that  died  in  her  throat,  she  burst 
from  Gesare,  who  was  scarcely  lass  horror- 
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stricken  than  herself,  and  rushed  into  the 
corridor,  where,  after  a  few  paces,  she  fell 
down  heavilj  in  a  swoon. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  LATIN  POETS. 


Mb.  Tennyson's  extraordinary  poem, of 
Lncretins,  and  the  criticisms  to  which  it 
gave  occasion,  have  natnrally  induced  some 
inquiry  among  readers  in  general  as  to  the 
Latin  poets  in  particular.  Curiously  enough, 
Lucretius  stands  not  only  in  the  first  rank, 
but  as  the  first  in  time,  of  the  great  writers 
who  brought  Roman  verse  to  perfection. 
We  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
line  of  singers,  of  whom  less  is  known  by 
us  than  of  the  Greek  bards,  to  whom,  indeeo, 
scholars  have  paid  almost  exclusiye  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  the  confession  of  Cicero  that 
poetry  appeared  very  late  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  shape  of  refined  composition. 
The  Fescennine  verses,  or  the  loose  satirical 
pieces  sung  at  harvest-homes,  were  of 
course  of  great  antiquity ;  as  were  also  the 
Versus  Saturnii,  or  the  iambic  ravings  of 
Faunus  and  the  prophets,  in  which  measure 
Nesvius  composed  an  historical  poem  on  the 
Punic  War.  The  older  Romans  looked 
with  contempt  on  Ghreek  accomplishments ; 
counting,  indeed,  music,  painting,  singling, 
dancing,  acting,  and  other  arts,  as  mean 
and  dishonourable  professions,  in  which 
they  were  willing  to  educate  their  slaves, 
but  not  their  children.  The  perfection  of 
Latin  verse  was  due  to  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  but  especially  to  the  former, 
whose  style  always  flows  in  a  pure  stream, 
and  whose  verses  are  frequently  recom- 
mended by  a  beautiful  harmony  of  numbers. 
Lucretius  was  educated  at  Athens,  in  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  He  had  for  patron 
one  Memnius,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  verses,  but  who  nevertheless  fell  into 
disgrace,  having  been  accused  of  canvassing 
and  bribery  for  the  consulship,  and  was,  with 
others,  condemned  and  banished  for  the 
crime.  Here,  it  is  probable,  lay  the  real 
cause  of  the  poet's  distemper  and  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  701, 
when  he  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 

The  great  poem  of  Lucretius  was,  after 
his  death,  revised  by  Cicero,  for  so  highly 
was  it  esteemed  that  it  was  deemed  proper 
it  should  be  given  to  the  world  in  the  best 
possible  form.  The  Invocation  to  Venus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem  has  always  been 
admired,  understanding  by  the  goddess  the 
principle  of  Love  and  Concord.    Mars,  in 


her  embrace,  forgets  his  rage ;  and  there- 
fore the  poet  pleads,  in  the  interests  of  his 
countiT,  that  she  will  so  propitiate  the 
War-dt>d  as  to  procure  for  Rome  the  peace 
which  was  so  needful  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  the  de- 
scriptions which  have  received  the  highest 
praise  are,  those  of  Sicily,  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  the  ofiering  of  the  calf  and  the 
dam's  concern  for  its  loss,  the  shells  that 
cover  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plague  of 
Athens. 

The  purely  philosophical  character  of 
the  poem  provoked  opposition,  which  was 
increased  by  its  plain  speaking ;  for  Lu- 
cretius professed  a  noble  piiv  for  human  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  which  he  believed 
it  was  the  mission  of  Epicurus  to  enlighten 
and  remove.  His  aim  was  to  supply  man- 
kind vdth  a  motive  for  directing  their 
afiections  to  objects  whose  perfections  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desire,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  admiration  and  delight.  What 
Lucretius  says  on  this  point  vindicates  Epi- 
curus against  the  imputation  of  bis  having 
encouraged  sensual  pleasure,  the  main  drift 
of  the  argument  being  in  recommendation 
of  sobriety  and  temperance  as  the  sole  con- 
ditions of  true  happiness. 

The  next  poet  in  time  and  merit  is 
Catullus,  who  was  bom  about  eighty  years 
before  the  Christian  era  in  the  territory  of 
Verona.  His  figither  was  acquainted  with 
Julius  CiBsar.  He  was  carried  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  by  his  patron  Manlius,  and 
there  soon  gained  anotner  patron  in  Cicero. 
Indeed,  his  wit  and  merit  recommended 
him  to  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  who 
are  mentioned  in  his  writings  as  his  most 
intimate  friends.  His  poems  are  lyrical 
and  epigrammatic,  much  inferior  in  the  har- 
mony of  numbers,  and  also  in  their  moral 
tone,  to  the  verses  of  Lucretius.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  poems  is  in  praise  of 
Lesbia  and  her  Sparrow.  The  heroine  so 
styled,  was  a  Roman  lady  named  Clodia ;  he 
had  also  another  mistress  named  Ipsithilla 
of  Verona.  Most  of  his  writings  are  lost ; 
many  of  them  were  licentious  and  satirical, 
the  severest  being  directed  against  Julins 
Cadsar.  The  latter,  to  counteract  his  ani- 
mosity, invited  the  poet  to  supper,  and 
treated  him  with  such  afiability  and  good 
nature,  that  the  satirist  was  subduM  by 
his  courtesy;  and  resolved  on  silence  for 
the  future.  He  died  about  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  third  poet  on  our  list  is  Tibullus, 

who  was  born  at  Rome,  and  patronised  by 

Messala  Corvinus.     He  had  a  country  seat 

I  at  Pedum,  a  town  in  Latium,  near  Rome, 
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and  fionrished  in  the  first  oentniy  of  the 
Chiistiaa  era.  He  suffered  from  tiie  dvil 
wars  of  the  time)  though  he  never  meddled 
with  politics  himself,  and  laments  his  losses 
in  his  poetry.  For  the  rest  he  seems  to 
hare  abandoned  himself  to  the  passion  of 
lore,  and  had  at  least  two  mistresses,  Delia 
and  Nemesis,  who  both  nnited  in  their  re- 
gards for  him  at  his  faneral.  He,  too,  died 
jonng,  mnch  lamented  by  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  dosed  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
poet.  These  circnmstances  are  mentioned 
by  Oyid,  who  commends  him  as  a  fine 
writer  and  good  critic,  and  intimates  his 
&yoQrable  opinion  of  the  sweetness  and 
elegance  of  his  elegies  by  describing  Cnpid 
and  Yenns  mourning  at  his  deaui.  By 
some  Tibnllns  is  preferred  to  Ovid  himself. 
His  hexameters  are  remarkably  sweet  and 
flowing,  and  critics. have  ruled  that  "he 
has  left  us  in  his  works  the  most  perfect 
form  of  the  true  elegiac  style." 

With  Tibnllns  is  usually  assodated  Pro- 
pertius,  a  poet  who  lost  his  father  in  youth, 
but  gained  the  patronage  of  Meecenas  and 
Gallus.  Beyond  these  few  particulars  are 
known  of  him,  except  that  he  died  young, 
it  is  supposed  about  the  age  of  forty-one. 
He  sought  to  imitate  Callimachus,  the  great 
Greek  elegiac  poet. 

We  sp^dily  reach  the  culminating  point. 
In  Virgil,  whom  in  due  course  we  next 
mention,  Latin  poetry  at  once  attains  to 
excellence.  Virgil,  like  Homer,  is  by  his 
earliest  biographers  esteemed  a  miraculous 
person:  wonders  accompanied  his  birth, 
and  he  was  also  illegitimate.  He  was  pro- 
liably  bom  at  Andes,  near  Idbntua.  His 
mother's  name  was  Maja.  Prev^op^ly  to 
His  birth,  she  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that 
she  brought  forth  an  olive  branch,  which  as 
soon  as  set  in  the  ground  took  root,  sprang 
Tip  into  a  full-grown  tree,  and  abounded 
with  firuit  and  blossom.  Next  day  she  was 
delivered  of  him  by  the  way-side,  and  was 
snrprised  by  the  child  not  crying  like  other 
new-bom  b^bes,  but  appearing  with  a  smil- 
iiig  coxmtenance.  A  branch  of  poplar, 
called  after  his  name,  was  set  on  the  spot, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  grew  so  fast  that  it  soon  arrived  at  the 
size  and  hdght  of  the  other  trees  that  had 
been  set  long  before,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  much  superstition  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  poet's 
birthday  was  kept  in  after  times  with  much 
solemnity.  Statins  tells  us  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  celebrate  it.  Heathen  mytho- 
^<^gy,  indeed,  admitted  of  a  kind  of  worship 
being  paid  to  the  soula  of  departed  heroes. 


Statins  probably  had  a  sincere  devotion  for 
the  genius  of  Virgil,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  thereby  obtain  from  him  assistance 
in  the  composition  of  his  own  poems. 

Virgil  was  at  seven  years  of  age  sent  to 
Cremona,  and  thence  to  Milan;  and  was 
there  educated  in    the   Greek  language, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.     The  last  he  ultimately  for- 
sook for  the  Platonic.     Having  finished  his 
studies,   he  travelled   through  Italy  into 
Naples,  and  probably  visited  Rome.     At  a 
later  date  he  lost  his  patrimony  through 
the  divisions  of  lands  made  by  Augustus  te 
his  soldiers ;  and  for  its  restoration  he  de^ 
ponded  on  the  interest  of  Varus,  in  whose 
name  he  wrote  a  tragedy.     Varus,  in  re- 
turn, used  his  interest  witii  PoUio,  to  whom 
were  confided  the  most  important  employ- 
ments and  honours  in  the  empire.     Virgil's 
application  at  court  succeeded.    Pollio  him- 
self was  a  poet^   having  written  several 
tragedies.   Virgil  had  now  acquired  a  name 
by  his  Pastorals  and  Georgics.     The  latter 
he  began  to  read  to  Augustus  at  Atella,  a 
town  in  Qbunpania,  but  from  the  weakness 
of  his  lungs  &iled  near  the  end,  when  Mce- 
cenas  condescendingly  supplied  his  place. 
Virgil  was  in  his  for^- second  year,  when 
he  began  the  iBneid.  Into  this  work  it  was 
his  design  to  weave  all  that  was  then  known 
of  Roman  history,  and  that  of  the  several 
nations  of  Italy.     On  this  account  he  has 
been  called  the  Roman  historian  as  well  as 
poet.     He   rehearsed  his   sixth   book    to 
Augustus  and  Octavia,  and  so  touched  the 
sympathies  of  the  latter  that  she  swooned 
at  the  recital.     On  her  recovery,  the  em- 
press rewarded  the  poet  with  ten  thousand 
sesterces  for  every  line  of  the  passage  that 
had  so  affected  her — somewhat  less  than 
thirty  lines.     The  sum  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  of  our 
money.     The  ^neid  was   finished  about 
four  years  afterwards,  but  still  needed  cor- 
rection.    Many  lines,  indeed,  were  left  in- 
complete.    Virgil  then  set    out    for    his 
travels    in  Greece,    and    was    seized   at 
Megara  with  a  languishing  distemper,  of 
which  he  died  at  Brundusium.    He  was 
buried  at  Naples.     His  poem  was  published 
as  he  had  left  it,  not  even  a  hemistich  being 
filled  up.     He  died  very  rich,  leaving,  by 
his   will,    nearly    seventy -five    thousand 
pounds  among  his  relatives  and  patrons, 
besides  a  considerable  legacy  to  Augustus. 
The  merit  of  Virgil's  poetry  lies  in  its 
exquisite  finish    and    perfection.     Every- 
where we  recognise  not  only  genius  but 
taste.     Thus  it  has  conciliated  Qie  patron- 
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ftg&  of  tk*  greftt,  and  seciffed  immotiMsj 
to  hb  poems^  wlrich  are  aD  dignified  eii^KCr 
in  re^rd  to  their  theittde  or  their  treats 
ment. 

The  valne  of  style  hofrng  been  duywB.  by 
Yirgil,  hii  immediate  sooceaaon  wctb  not 
dovr  to  profit  by  his  eznnple.  HoFaoe 
aimed  a^  the  same  perfection  for  odee  aad 
elegies  aa  Virgil  had  attained  lor  loos  epic 
and  parto«at8»  Horace  was  not  of  nol^ 
birth ;  his  gnmdfather  was  simply  a  freed- 
num  uod  tax^gatb^er  ci  Yemistanu  At 
ten  years  of  age  Horace  was  sent  to  Bome, 
and  oarefolly  asid  morallT  educated.  On 
his  0Car(^  into  the  world!,  ho  went  wUii 
Bmtnd  to  Macedonia,  and  was  made  a 
kibono;  b«itnatnre  never  intended  Horace 
ibr  a  soldier.  At  the  battle  of  PhiMppi,  it 
is  reported,  he  left  the  field  and  fled,  having 
first  thrown  away  his  shidd — an  action  re- 
garded by  the  andents  as  dishonoarable. 

Horace  was  now  reduced  to  want,  and 
reaorted  to  poetry  as  the  means  of  im- 
proving his  position.  His  morits  were 
recogfiised  by  Maso^ias,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  by  YirgiL  Bni  Horace  pre- 
ferred a  oovniry  to  a  court  life.  However, 
he  was  One  of  those  who,  with  Yirgil  and 
others,  acoompanied  Mecenas  as  depttties 
for  AngnstttS  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Antony.  He  has  described  his  joomey 
in  the  fifth  satire  of  his  first  hock.  This 
transaction  inkt)dnced  him  to  Pollio,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  t^o  civil  wars. 

Horace  has  left  many  descriptkms  of  his 
mstio  relroat  at  Tibnr,  both  in  his  epistles 
and  hie  odes.  His  wishes  were  modemte, 
and  his  mode  of  life  simple.  A  good 
library,  food  to  serve  a  year — ^these  com- 
bined the  whoie  of  his  desires,  and  seamed 
to  him  all  mankind  shonld  pray  for.  His 
custom  was  to  visit  Rome  in  the  spring,  to 
spend  the  snmmer  in  the  coontiy,  and  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Tarentnm.  In  his  ra- 
tirement  he  abstained,  it  seems,  from 
literary  work,  and  gave  himself  np  to 
exrjoyment.  In  his  latter  days  he  devoted 
himsdf  entirely  to  mral  pleasnres.  At  all 
times  he  avoided  the  filtigne  of  a  long 
work,  thongh  his  gratitnde  to  Angfostas 
led  him  occasionally  to  oelebrate  the  im- 
perial tiinmphs  over  Pompey  and  Antony, 
or  the  viotorions  exploits  of  Tiberins  and 
Drnsns.  Besides,  Angostas  expressly  de- 
sired to  be  fi^qnently  menticmed  in  the 
works  of  So  elegant  a  poet. 

In  hiA  youth,  Horaoe  was  a  professed 
Epicurean ;  but  "  the  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind*'  induced  him  to  torn 
Stoic.  His  conversion  he  has  described  in 
one  of  his  odes,  in  which  he  mentions  that 


ont^certaai  day  it  lightened  and  thaadered 
in  a  pisre  sky,  an  oocvrrcnce  which  he  re- 
giided  as  miracabiis,  and  aoeepted  as  an 
ai^^omstnt*  Ibr  an  of  erralaag  Pruvioeace. 

As  to  Ins  persoaal  agppearaDCe,  Hcwace 
was  riiort  of  stotaire  and  eorpnleat^  being 
oonpared  by  Augustas  to  *  fittb  thick 
vduma  whiott  he  had  sezKt  lam,  aeeuiupanied 
by  a  letter.  At  forty  he  was  gr^-haored, 
aad  subject  to  sore  ejes^  which  induced 
him  to  abstain  fixim  too  oroek  ezflinase, 
though  he  loved  compaayaod  a  cheerfiil 
glass*  But  he  wished  Ins  gaests  to  use 
meir  own  discretion,  and  be  entir^y  free  in 
their  use  of  tbe  latter.  His  dispositioB  was 
aaaorous,  bot  he  mastered  ha  passions,  and 
Kved  tranquiUy  in  his  old  aga  He  and 
MAcenasdiedin  the  same  year  and  month; 
Horace  being  then  in  hss  fifty-seventh 
year.  He  is  regarded  as  a  master  in  the 
ryric  school  of  poetic  art>  and  in  his  Odes 
has  risen  to  the  sublime  as  weH  as  the 
beautifQl,  aiming  always  ai  dignity  of 
thoiigbt  and  majesty  of  ezpreasion.  Thus, 
he  iHustoates  ij^e  defeat  of  Brutos  and 
Gasshis  bytfaat  of  the  Titans  when  warring 
with  Jupter.  Qis  siyle  has  many  feliciticH 
whidi  are  peculiar,  snd  by  which  he 
contrives  to  elevate  the  hamblesfc  tfaemefi. 
Delicacy,  brevity,  and  simplicity  are  its 
general  chantcteiistics.  Of  satire,  Horace 
may  almost  be  considered  the  founder,  as 
the  kind  was  XK)t  known  to  the  Qreeks,and, 
as  we  have  ssid,  the  form  was  altogetiierof 
Roman  origin.  It  was  somewhat  improved 
by  Luoilius,  brought  to  perfection  bj 
Horace,  and  maintained  at  a  high  level  by 
Pendus  and  JurenaL  These  wiiters  are, 
however,  dxBtinguishable  from  one  another 
^—Horace  for  Ms  wit,  Juvenal  for  his  elo- 
quence^ and  Persius  for  hia  spleen. 

A  finr  greater  name  is  that  neoct  in  snc- 
eession,  namely,  Ovid*  This  eminent  Latin 
bard  was  bom  at  Sulmo^  a  town  in  the 
oonntry  of  ihe  Peligni,  about  nine  nulee 
from  Rome.  The  event  happened  in  the 
year  of  Rome  710,  about  forl^-iliree  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  tin  time  of 
celebrating  the  Quinquatri%  games  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  taking 
place  near  the  19th  of  our  March.  The  year 
itself  is  celebrated  in  history  as  that  wherein 
the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  were  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina  against  Antony. 
Ovid  was  born  to  a  fortune  and  a  good 
eduoation.  -  The  Romans  had  began  to 
cultivate  the  learning  with  which  their 
conquest  of  Greece  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted. But  first  of  all  his  parents  were 
oarefnl  to  make  him  master  of  his  mother 
tongue ;  and  the  youthful  bent  of  his  inch- 
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natiDii  laj  to  pocArj,  tkaa^  afberwards  lie 
stndiad  kw  and  praofcnad  at  tba  bar,  haTing 
for  ihai  pnxpose  cnltivataflkelomeiioeimdQr 
Arellna  Fnscas  and  Fot'ODS  Latro.  Ao- 
oordiDgly  we  fbftd  him  to  be  one  of  tbe 
TrinniTiriy  who  wwe  nagisfcrntes  that  tried 
Cfiminal  cMises ;  bnt  he  boob  quitked  tbe 
oonrts  of  Inw  for  ibose  of  aoiig.  He  was 
married  tbrea  tamea,  htemgrnprxdiMted  two 
of  hk  wireB  soon  after  marriage.  Bat  for 
his  last  wife,  Perilla,  he  had  a  strong  affeo- 
ikni,  having  diaoovered  in  her  a  sympa- 
ihetio  taste  for  poetry.  His  affection  was 
retoraed,  for  on  bia  baniiibment  she  re- 
mained fidtblbl  to  him»  notwitbatandinff 
certain  nngencrovs  adUcitations  with  wbieb 
she  was  tempted. 

It  IB  tbongbt  that  Ovid  would  have  been 
a  better  poet  if  be  had  been  less  oflhient. 
Natorallj  indolent,  he  preferred  eampaajto 
campodtiony  and  be  was  mncb  soi^t  by 
the  most  polite  familiea  in  Borne,  where  he 
for  the  most  part  dwelt.  Light  pieces, 
like  elegies,  first  occnpied  bis  attent»>n,  in 
which  be  tells  US  be  was  not  guided  either 
hj  Apollo  or  the  Mnaes,  bnt  by  Love  alone. 
Of  his  mistresses,  of  whom  he  had  many, 
he  celebrates  one  nader  the  name  of 
Oorinna.  Besides  elegies,  Ovid  wrote  bis 
qiisUes  and  bis  YbM,  and  other  little 
poems  whicb  bave  perished.  A  tragedy  of 
his  on  Medea  is  mnoh  commended  by  Qnin- 
jiKmi  Bnt  bis  fame  rests  on  his  Meta- 
morphoses— a  work,  ot  remarkable  beanty 
which  ^»fi  rendered  him  immortaL  This 
poem  was  nndertaken  witb  detibention, 
and  prosecuted  witb  diligence,  and  it  was 
the  poet's  pnrpose  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  coanrect  ever  prodnced  by  Borne :  bnt 
he  was  prevented  by  bis  banishment  from 
giving  it  his  last  toncbes. 

Ond  was  fifty  years  old  when  be  was 
hamsbed  to  Tomi,  a  town  in  Pontns,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  near  one  of  the  months  of  tiie 
Dannbe.  His  allied  oflfonce  was  the  lazi^ 
of  his  poetic  vein,  especially  as  shown  in 
Ida  poem  called  Tbe  Art  of  Love;  bnt 
the  true  canse  was  bis  discovery  of  an 
intrigae,  either  on  tbe  part  of  Angostos  or 
of  Mncenaa.  The  inhabitants  of  Tomi, 
though  mde,  were  consoioxis  of  the  poet's 
meri^  and  conferred  many  bononrs  npon 
him.  Li  return,  Ovid  wrote  some  poems  in 
iiMir  langnage.  After  seven  years'  exile  he 
died,  and  was  bnried  by  tiiem  in  a  stately 
Qonnmeat  before  tbe  gates  of  tbe  cAtf. 

Qracefol  of  person,  thongb  slender  and 
of  middle  stature^  his  exposition  was 
Qonrteons  and  gentle,  indisposed  to  satbv, 
though  once  infiioting  it  on  a  treacherous 
friend.    Hia  complexion  was  pale,  bat  bis 


frame  strong  and  nervons.  As  a  poet  he 
bas  been  ceDSiured  for  luznriancy  of 
thonght  and  expressicn ;  bnt  it  is  allowed 
that  no  poet,  ancieiit  or  modem,  bas  in- 
vested beantifol  ideas  with  move  beautiful 
diction.  Neverth^ess^  it  is  dear  that  he 
was  too  n^ligent  of  style,  pariicmlariy  in 
his  Metamorphoses,  albeit  tHey  abound 
with  beauties,  and  in  the  early  books  are 
even  sublime.  Some  of  bia  deacriptioQs 
are  equal  to  those  of  Virgil,  and  his  similes 
are  frequently  excellent.  He  had  a  fine  art 
in  managing  the  transitiona  between  bis 
stories,  so  that  they  slipped  almost  in- 
sensibly from  one  into  the  other.  Hence 
they  have  been  compared  to  tbe  textora  of 
Arachne's  web>  wherein  the  coknirs  were 
so  nicely  blended  that  the  most  subtle 
vision  could  scarcely  discover  where  one 
begina  or  the  other  ends.  Many  of  bis 
sentiments  are  beautifdl  in  their  delicaoy 
and  simplicity.  Hia  faooy,  too^  was  equal 
to  his  wit;  and  bis  conceptions  were 
generally  just. 

The  next  poet  is  Phndrns,  of  whom  the 
ancients  have  told  ns  little.  He  was  born 
in  Thrace,  a  few  years  before  Julius  Caesar 
became  emperor,  and,  as  he  boasted,  on  the 
Pierian  mountain.  In  fact,  his  parentage 
is  uncertain,  but  we  find  him  in  the  service 
of  Augustus,  from  wbom  he  received  his 
freedom.  Under  Tiberius,  be  was  unjustly 
persecuted  by  Sejanus.  He  was  a  com- 
poser of  fables,  some  of  which  have 
reference  to  bis  own  misfortunes.  He  was 
patronised  by  one  Particulo,  a  man  of  good 
taste  and  fine  understanding,  and  also  by 
Eutycus,  to  whom  be  bas  inscribed  his 
third  book,  and  who  was  employed  in  the 
greatest  aJSairs,  and  possessed  of  much 
power.  The  fiibles  of  Pbsadms  are  of 
extraordinary  excellence;  their  style  is 
laconic,  but  seasoned  witb  Attic  salt :  tbe 
latter  rather  to  be  designated  a  just,  clear, 
and  elegant  turn  of  expression,  than  wit 
as  generally  understood — *'such,"  says  a 
learned  critic,  ''  as  we  mav  imagine  in  tbe 
conversation  of  persona  of  good  sense,  and 
perfectly  well  bred."  The  pnrity  of  bis 
language  is  remarkable. 


SEPSOACn. 

FiBUCB  tbe  sea  ii,  and  fickle  if  fair. 
So  they  say  of  it    So  lot  it  be 
Bat  did  ever  the  laadsmaB'e  Inagnat  cbeck 
Xba  aaamaa'a  pride  ia  his  daBcing  deok  P 

Or  did  ever  tbe  belmeman,  wboie  home  ii  thore, 
In  place  of  his  own  true  hand  and  ere, 
Truat  the  ploughman's  skill,  when  the  set 

And  submit  to  a  landsman's  usinpatoraF 
No  I  For  the  seaman  loveth  the  sea, 
And  knoweth  its  nature. 
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Peril  there  is  on  the  moimtain  peak, 
'VHien  headlong  tumble  the  turbulent  rilli. 
Bui  did  evtfr  Una  lowUmd  ahepherd'e  fear 
Daunt  the  heart  of  the  mountaineer  P 

Or  did  eyer  the  bill-bom  hunter  seek, 
When  the  anowdrift,  aweepinj;  the  mountain  wide, 
flew  fast  and  fieree,  for  a  lowland  guide 

To  traok  the  path  of  a  mountain  creature  P 
No  I  For  Uie  huntsman  loyeth  the  hills. 
And  kuoweth  their  nature. 

Then  to  Irhom  shall  the  sailor  fer  counsel  go, 

Thro*  the  violent  waters  his  bark  to  steer  P 
Or  what,  thro*  the  ice  and  the  falling  snow, 

Maj  guide  the  foot  of  the  mountameer  P 
Hath  the  huntsman  heed  of  the  pastoral  trills 

Which  the  shepherd  pipes  to  his  flocks  on  the  lea  P 
Or  the  seaman  faith  in  the  fear  that  fills 

The  landsman*s  babbling  prate  P    Not  he ! 
For  the  heights  and  the  depths  have  their  ways  and 
wills, 

Which  they  must  learn  who  their  lords  would  be ; 
And  the  highlander  studies  and  trusts  the  hills. 

As  the  mariner  studies  and  trusts  the  sea. 

But,  0  my  lore,  I  am  thine  in  vain, 
If  thou  trustest  me  not !  And,  oh !  why  hast  thou  ta*en 
Counsel  not  of  my  nature  nor  thine 
How  a  woman  should  deal  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
The  seamin  the  sea  doth  trust, 

And  the  huntsman  the  hills.    But  thou, 
Thou  that  hast  known  me,  dost 

Trust  those  that  I  scorn  to  know 
For  the  knowledge  of  me ; 

Who  have  been  thine  own 
In  Tain,  if  by  thee 
I  be  sfiil  unknown. 


COUNTRY  BALL  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 


While  the  New  Englaoid  Bnmmers  are 
far  warmer  than  those  of  Old  England, 
the  winters  are  far  colder.  It  is  no  nn- 
nsual  thing  for  the  snow,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachnsetts,  to  remain  hard, 
glistening,  and  crisp,  npon  the  gronnd 
for  mon&s  together.  The  bleak  winds 
cnt  across  yon  like  a  sharp  invisible  knife ; 
as  yon  emerge  from  the  storm  door,  which 
is  bnilt  np  before  nearly  every  honse, 
yonr  hands  instinctively  seize  yonr  ears 
and  nose :  then,  as  they  themselves  are  bit 
by  the  keen  air,  as  snddenly  plnnge  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  yonr  pockets.  Un- 
less yon  have  a  care,  as  yon  walk  np  the 
street,  yonr  ears  and  nose  will  acqnire  that 
monitory  nnmbness  which  precedes  freez- 
ing, they  will  tnm  a  white-bine ;  and,  may- 
hap, some  kind-hearted  passer-by  will  msh 
np  and  clap  his  hand  npon  the  infected 
organ,  with  the  apology  that  it  is  &6t  be- 
coming frozen. 

Yet,  with  all  ite  discomforts,  the  bleak 
New  England  winter  is  not  without  its 
compensations.  A  kind  Providence  has, 
after  all,  distributed  climatic  goods  and  ills 
with  even  hand. 

Two  of  us  college  undergraduates  had 


(much  to  our  shame,  as  we  look  back  on  it 
all)  committed  certain  student  pranks 
(whether  victunising  a  freshman,  or  break- 
ing tutors'  windows  is  not  material),  and 
were,  in  midwinter,  punished  by  ^'  rustica- 
tion." By  "rustication"  is  meant,  the 
sending  a  student  away  to  some  remote 
village,  for  a  certain  period,  where  he  is 
put  under  the  charge  of  a  rustic  parson, 
and  forced  to  keep  up  with  his  class  by 
studying  in  solitude. 

Arrived  at  Cranberry  Centre,  half  frozen 
fr^m  the  long  coach  ride,  we  descended  at 
the  neat,  snow-shrouded  cottage  of  the 
Reverend  Elkanah  Pike,  Independent  min- 
ister. He  had  received  minute  instruc- 
tions from  the  "  prex*'  of  oar  college  as  to 
our  discipline  and  government,  and  was 
waiting  to  receive  us  with  a  countenance 
which  strove  hard  to  be  stem.  But  there 
was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  good  parson's 
eye  which  spoilt  it  all.  His  "  Ah,  boys,  boys, 
been  in  mischief,  hey  ?'*  &r  frx)m  frighten- 
ing, reassured  us. 

The  parson,  besides  being  a  parson,  was, 
as  many  New  England  parsons  are,  a 
farmer.  He  penned  in  his  own  cows  on 
Saturday  night,  and  preached  on  Sunday 
morning.  He  was  the  nabob  farmer  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  a  well-beloved  squire,  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  the  amusements  as  well 
as  the  charities  and  the  well-being  of  Qod*s 
Church.  He  had  two  buxom  daughters, 
who  were  perpetual  treasurers  of  the  feirs, 
head-singers  of  the  choir,  committee  on 
quilt-meetings  and  apple-bees.  We  had 
scarcely  been  at  Cranberry  a  week  when 
Ellen  Maria,  the  eldest  (whom  in  rustic 
absence  of  restraint,  we  already  called  bv 
her  GhriBtian  names),  inform^  ns  that 
next  Thursday  night  there  was  to  be,  at 
Hodges's  Tavern,  a  good  old-fashioned  New 
England  country  ball.  It  was  further 
intimated  to  us  that  all  the  girls  for  miles 
about  had  heard  that  two  college  boys  were 
sojourning  with  "  Squire"  Pike;  and  were 
frantic  (the  word  is  Ellen  Maria's)  to  see 
them  and  have  a  dance  with  them  at  the 
ensuing  festivity. 

For  a  week  it  had  snowed  and  snowed 
and  snowed,  with  a  steady,  unremittiiig, 
heavy  descent  of  great  countless  flakes.  It 
had  cleared  up  tiie  day  before ;  the  roads 
were,  indeed,  choked  with  snow,  but  it  had 
melted  a  little,  then  frt)zen  hard,  so  the 
whole  country  round  was  smooth,  glisten- 
ing ioe,  while  the  tree-boughs  fairly  dazzled 
one  with  prismatic  scintillations.  The 
glorious  winter  moon  was  full  and  round, 
and  the  moonlit  winter  scene  was  nothing 
I  less  than  gorgeous ;  the  aurora,  too^  fitfuUy 
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flashed  in  the  north,  as,  xnnffled  up  and 
loaded  down  with  rags,  we  emerged  from 
the  reverend  squire's,  and  made  onr  way 
across  the  snow-bonnd  lawn  to  the  sleighs. 
Great  barge-like  sleighs  were  they,  whose 
backs  roU^  ronnd  at  a  comfortable  curve, 
and  they  were  soon,  by  our  efforts,  well 
padded  with  buffalo-skins  and  huge  woollen 
rags.  The  squire  himself,  his  wife,  his 
joniigest  daughter  and  I,  occupied  one,  the 
other  would  only  hold  my  chum  Tom,  and 
Ellen  Maria,  between  whom  there  was  a 
"kinder  sorter  likinV'  as  the  good  folk  re* 
marked,  and  who  arranged  matters  with 
exceeding  cunning  to  this  end.  The  sturdy 
farm-horses  had  been  harnessed  for  the 
occasion;  and  the  long  festoons  of  bells 
which  hung  across  them  began  to  chatter 
and  jingle  all  merrily  as  the  parson's 
cheery  "Hud  up,  old  Phil!  Go  'long, 
Nancy  !"  resounded  in  the  still,  sharp  air. 
It  was  some  three  miles  to  Hodges's,  and 
as  we  came  to  the  cross-roads  and  turn- 
pikes, the  procession  of  sleighs  constantly 
became  longer  and  merrier,  parties  from 
all  the  neighbouring  farms  joining  us  and 
hailing  us  ^ith  hearty  **  How-d'ye-dos !" 
and  "  Goin'-to-the-baU,  I  'spose !"  Then, 
when  the  party  had  become  numerous,  and 
Mends  whirled  along  **  nip  and  tuck " 
with  friends,  a  song  would  swell  out  in  the 
clear  dry  air,  with  its  strong  rustic  bass 
and  high  tenor,  and  fall  maiden  soprano : 
a  music  untaught  by  rule,  yet  just  adapted 
to  the  scene  and  time. 

At  last  we  whirled  up  to  Hodges's, 
and  there  was  of  a  sudden  a  great  bustle 
and  confusion  of  getting  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  skins  and  rugs,  and  there 
were  screams,  and  titterings,  and  coquet- 
tings  on  the  part  of  the  maiden  merry- 
makers, as  Josh  and  Obadiah  helped  them 
out,  and  gave  them  a  hearty  lift  from  the 
sleighs  to  the  ground. 

Hodges's  was  one  of  those  cheerfril,  cozy, 
wood-built  taverns  which  are  to  be  met 
with,  everywhere,  in  rural  New  England. 
Along  its  front,  ran  a  wide,  roofed  verandah, 
in  which  were  rows  of  wooden  benches,  now 
deserted  indeed,  for  the  bleak  season  drove 
the  village  gossips  within  doors ;  but  in  sum- 
mer a  jGejnous  place  for  huddling  together 
and  discussing  politics  and  crops.  At  one 
side  were  long  sheds  for  the  horses  and  wag- 
gons, and  a  bam  beyond  for  winter  use.  On 
this  night  the  modest  tavern  was  dazzlingly 
lighted  up,  albeit  only  with  home-made 
candles ;  we  had  seen  the  glimmering  lights 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill  half  a  mile  off,  and 
they  had  given  us  new  inspiration.  Hodges 
himself,  portly,  rubicund,  loud-voiced,  re- 


ceived us  at  the  door,  and  welcomed  us  in 
burly  tones.  He  himself  helped  the  girls 
to  unravel  themselves  from  the  buffalo  robes, 
and  the  boys  to  put  up  their  horses  and 
sleighs  in  the  bam. 

"  Up-stairs,  girls,  'n  take  off  your  things," 
said  he.  "  Take  any  room  you  like ;  they 
are  all  lit  up  ;  'n  thar's  a  fire  in  every  one 
on  'm."  The  girls  were  not  slow  to  take 
the  hint,  and  went  noisily  up,  chatting  and 
laughing  and  rubbing  their  hands. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  lusty  mine  host,  when 
the  male  portion  of  the  party  had  put  up 
their  horses  and  came  blowing  and  frosty- 
breathed  within  doors,  "  Now,  boys,  I'm 
all  ready  for  you.  Gome  into  the  bar-room, 
every  one  on  ye.  Darned  if  the  hull  ken- 
try  aint  here,  though.  Hullo,  Bill  Judkins,' 
's  that  you?  When  did  yeou  come  to 
town?  College  folks,  be  they?  Well, 
gents,  hope  you  won't  stick  up  yeour  noses 
at  old  Hodges's  toddy." 

There  was  no  danger  of  that ;  for  when 
we  got  into  the  bar-room,  with  its  neat 
white-sanded  floor,  its  fly-stained  litho- 
KraphB  of  pi«8idential  portkits  and  prize- 
fighting  scenes;  and  its  narrow  bar,  adorned 
at  the  back  by  unique  many-coloured  bottles 
and  glasses,  there,  upon  the  counter,  stood  as 
hot  and  savoury  a  bowl  of  **flip"  as  frost- 
bitten Yankee  ever  tasted.  We  gathered 
about,  a  cold  and  frosty  group,  and  Hodges 
ladled  out  to  each  a  g^reat  steaming  glass  of 
the  liquor,  meanwhile  carrying  on  little 
jerky  conversations  with  this  or  that  ac- 
quaintance among  his  guests.  The  flip 
which  one  gets  in  winter  at  a  Yankee  tavern, 
is  the  very  best  of  blood  circulators,  and  one 
is  infected  by  it  with  a  genial  steaming 
warmth  symbolised  by  the  bowl  of  liquor 
itself.  It  speedily  set  us  laughing  and  chat- 
ting, and  it  was  while  we  were  in  this  com- 
fortable humour  that  Hodges  came  around 
amongst  us,  saying : 

"Neow,  boys,  shell  eout.  Two  dollars 
a- piece  all  round ;  pays  for  ball  'n  liquor  'n 
everything.  Ladies  pay  nothin'.  Supper 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  a  darned  good  'un,  sure 
as  yeou  live !  Marm  Hodges  down  stairs 
gettin'  it  up  neow.  Forgot  your  money, 
did  you,  Steve  ?  Wall,  never  mind,  youWe 
good,  you  are.  Guess  I  aint  'fiuid  o*  Steve 
Brooks.  Two  dollars,  young  man  from 
collidge — ^heow  d*  you  like  our  kentry,  sir  ? 
Ring-tailed  roarin*  winter,  aint  it  ?" 

The  ball-room  was  a  long,  rather  low 
apartment  on  the  first-floor,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  usually  did  service  as  the  tavern  din- 
ing-room. It  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
present  occasion  with  all  the  elaboration 
which  the  landlord's  resources  would  allow. 
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There  were  festoons  of  paper-flowers  every- 
where ;  over  the  windows  and  doors;  aroimd 
the  homeljpictnres which  adorned  thewalls; 
and  hanging  from  the  rade  central  chande- 
lier, where  some  twenty  candles,  moulded 
hj  Dame  Hodges  herself,  were  burning.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a  sfightty 
raised  platform,  improvised  for  the  occasion ; 
thereon  stood  a  qnaint  old  harmoniom,  and 
several  chairs  for  the  amateur  mnsidans. 

The  sides  of  the  room  were  supplied  with 
wooden  benches,  where  the  non-dancers, 
^wall-flowers,"  and  elders  could  sit  and 
enjoj  the  sight  of  the  quadrilles,  waltzes, 
conntry  jigs,  and  reels.  The  girls  were  a 
long  time,  we  thought,  fixing  their  curls  and 
arranging  their  bows  and  neck-ribbons;  they 
appcGo^  at  last)  however :  a  bright  bevy  of 
them,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  colours,  and  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  for  fun.  The  elders,  male  and 
female,  ranged  themselves  on  the  benches, 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene.  The 
three  knotty-handed  and  thick-whiskered 
youths  who  were  to  supply  the  music,  made 
their  way  with  an  awkward  gait  to  the 
platform,  and  began  an  eager  and  dis- 
cordant tuning  of  two  fiddles  and  a  bass- 
viol,  trying  mightily  to  look  unconcerned 
and  unconscious.  At  first  there  was  a 
slight  difficulty  in  breaking  the  ice  and 
starting  the  dances.  The  girls  huddled 
together  in  one  group,  the  lads  in  another, 
both  too  bashfiu  to  begin;  but  after  the 
requisite  amount  of  tittering,  and  sly 
gUuicing,  and  hurried  whispering,  my  class- 
mate Tom  made  a  dart  for  the  group  of 
petticoats,  and  captured  Ellen  Maria :  at  the 
same  time  calling  on  the  boys  to  follow  up 
the  assault  he  had  so  heroically  made.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once,  and 
where  before  there  was  an  embarrassing 
silence  and  stiffness,  there  was  now  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  and  the  couples  up  and 
down  the  hall  quickly  placed  themselves 
in  squares  for  the  first  quadrille.  We  col- 
lege men,  with  our  reverend  and  pastoral 
host's  two  daughters,  took  up  a  position  at 
the  head  of  the  hall,  dancing  vis-^vis. 
It  was  charming  to  observe  how  simple 
and  modest  were  the  manners  of  these 
good  country  people.  The  girls  had  no 
afi*ected  society  airs,  but  if  coquettish,  were 
honestly  so,  and  if  bashful,  had  a  true  bash- 
folness  which  was  far  from  unbecoming; 
and  the  boys,  mostly  awkward  souls 
enough  in  speech  and  movement,  were  yet 
gifted  with  sturdy  vigour,  open  faces,  and 
hearty  spirits,  which  made  the  refinements 
of  fashionable  youths  seem  paltry  and 
efieminate.     These  farmers'  boys  certainly 
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looked  with  fittle  pleasure  upon  ^be  less 
ungainfy  manners  of  us  colfegians;  and 
just  possibly  we  did  put  on  some  airs;  still, 
wa  were  a  little  disposed  to  envy  on  our 
side,  for  the  ruddy  health  of  a  &rmer*s  boy 
is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  ability  to 
read  the  Antigone  without  stuttering.  We 
were  also  quite  at  a  disadvantage  here  on 
the  dancing  floor.  How  tame  and  weak 
did  our  ikshionable  best-approved  quadrille 
step  seem,  amid  the  lusty  thumps  and  leaps 
and  flourishes  of  our  rustic  rivals !  They 
danced  as  if  the  art  were  made  for  the 
double  object  ofpleasure  and  exercise.  Thej 
put  their  whole  souls  into  it ;  they  grew 
earnest  and  red  in  the  fiatoe  over  it ;  their 
hair  danced  on  the  top  of  their  heads; 
their  boots  danced  .with  a  creak  on  their 
feet ;  their  elbows  danced  up  and  down  in 
mid  air ;  they  danced  aU  over.  And  we, 
simpering  youths  of  society,  walked  through 
the  figures  at  a  fiishionable  pace,  as  if  we 
had  hardly  strength  enough  to  hold  out  our 
arms  in  *'  ladies'  chain !"  To  be  sure,  our 
country  friends  were  awkward  and  ungainly 
enough  in  their  gyrations,  and  afforded  us 
vast  amusement ;  they  floundered  so !  But 
they  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves, 
which  I  certainly  was  not,  and  which 
Tom  would  not  have  been,  had  he  not  been 
under  the  spell  of  Ellen  Maria's  bright 
eyes.  The  quadriUe  was  really  a  sight  to 
see,  and  to  be  long  remembered.  Once 
started,  the  little  hall  shook  and  shook  with 
the  sturdy  thump  of  feet.  The  musicians 
caught  inspiration  from  the  sight,  and 
squeaked  away  with  an  ever-increasing 
zeal ;  the  old  folks  stood  up  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  the  fun.  Josh,  as  he  advanced 
in  "forward  two,"  jumped  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and,  arms  akimbo,  broke 
into  a  rattling  spasmodic  jig;  Amanda, 
who  was  his  vis-^vis,  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  by  curtseying  and  bobbing  about 
and  nodding  her  ruddy  face;  then  back 
they  whirled  to  their  places,  and  the 
next  couple  repeated  the  performance.  In 
some  parts  of  the  dance,  the  boys  would 
seize  the  girls  round  the  waist,  and  fiuriy 
hurl  them  across  the  room,  making  them 
spin  round  and  round,  quite  off  their  feet, 
and  giving  them  a  fibtial  hearty  squeeze  as 
they  set  them  on  the  floor  again.  There 
was  no  squeamii^,  simpering  modesty 
amon^  these  damsels,  you  may  be  sure; 
they  did  not  give  you  their  hands  as  if  they 
were  about  to  touch  a  red-hot  poker,  but 
grasped  yours  tightly  and  heartily  and 
honestly;  neither  did  they  shrink  in  pre- 
tended  bashfrilnees  when   their  partners 
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grasped  them  rouxid  the  waist^  bat  yidded 
with  a  nataral  grace  whEi<dk  bein^jped  &r 
hm  guile  than  the  psendo  -  seasimveBieBS 
of  yovr  dveadfidlT  proper  city  bella,  Frae 
ani  easy  «^  iDLLT^lte  ft-mli«rii7 
between  these  nutio  lasses  and  lads^  the 
fSuniUarity  of  those  who  haye  grown  up 
together,  aoid  who  five  fkr  firom  the  oorrop- 
tMnis  of  great  popalaiiOQS. 

Beet  of  all  were  the  hearty  ^  oonntry 
dances,'*  which  aflbrded  the  coveted  oppor- 
tanitf  to  jig  and  jvmp,  and  were  repeated 
oft  and  again.  The  figure  was,  however, 
merely  the  outline^  the  skelefccm  of  the 
dance;  it  was  filled  in  by  the  ooaniless 
gyrations  which  the  boys  and  girls  had 
learned  or  invented.  Now,  Josh  would 
come  ntshing  down  with  a  complicated  jig 
whidi  kept  perfect  time  with  the  music, 
short  qnick  steps  and  sadden  sahites ;  t^en, 
Ike  wonld  folh>w  with  a  series  of  long 
strides  broaght  np  abraptly,  and  ending  in 
a  jnmp  into  the  middle  of  the  figure ;  next, 
Seth  would  tide  on  sideways,  working  arms 
and  legs  like  an  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
dnnery  in  a  hurrf;  then,  ^aiioy  woold 
treat  us  to  a  self-taught  pas  seal,  quite  as 
amusing  aa  anj  seen  on  the  boards  in 
town.  And  all  ohatftering,  kiughing,  whis- 
pering, coquetting,  love-making,  and  hand 
squeesing,  at  ihe  same  time.  Tom  and 
I  were  infected,  we  in  torn  tried  is^ 
promptu  antics,  which  generally  elicited  a 
roar  of  taught^  at  the  clumsiness  of  our 
imitation,  but  donbtlesa  made  us  somewhat 
more  popular,  as  showing  tha^  polite  so^ 
cie<7  ^^^  ^^^  driven  all  the  spirit  out  of 
us.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  dances,  ex- 
hausted by  our  exertion,  we  descended  to 
tiie  bar-room,  and  there,  while  refreshing 
cmrselves,  we  were  amused  by  the  group  of 
stsnfy  fyavien  and  shop-keepers  who  were 
gathered  about  the  great  round  stove,  and 
were  earnestly  discussing,  now  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  now  the  farming  proi^eets 
of  the  next  year.  There,  sat  the  oracle  of 
the  village,  Squire  Forb^  who  was  laying 
down  the  law  in  a  most  dogmatic  way, 
and  to  whom  the  others  listened  as  if  he 
were  the  embodiment  of  enlightened  wis- 
dom; the  squire  was  quite  in  his  glory 
Mow  stairs,  with  his  glass  of  flip  by  his 
aide,  as  his  daughters  were  above,  fiurting 

gaily. 

In  a  comer  of  the  bar-room  were  several 
Others  of  fiuniiies,  who  were  deeply  engaged 
in  a  game  of  dominoes,  and  who  joined  in 
^e  general  conversation  now  and  then; 
here,  in  short,  were  gathered  those  who  did 
not  oate  for  the  dancing,  and  pref(MTed  a 


quiet  homely  chat^  a  modeat  pipe,  and  a 
stesmmg  glass. 

The  party  were  not  half  wearied  with 
dancing,  when  good  Dame  Hodges  emerged 
from  iSie  lower  regions,  with  a  £m»  hot 
firom  long  contaoi  with  the  stoves^  and  an- 
noanoed  that  supper  was  ready. 

Eadi  young  man  must — ^so  went  the 
rule  and  custom — escort  the  young  woman 
to  supper,  with  whom  he  had .  come  to  the 
ball  ^  80  Tom  dd%htedly  sought  oat  Ellen 
MJEuia,  and  snugly  tucked  her  round  chubby 
arm  under  his,  while  I  performed  the  same 
service  for  the  younger  sister.  What  a 
hastening,  crowding,  husthng^  there  was  on 
ihe  stairs  !  What  hurry  to  get  down  and 
secure  the  best  seat  for  one's  own  damsel ; 
what  little  tender  ddays,  on  the  part  of 
loviag  couples,  happening,  oddly  enough, 
in  the  very  darkest  part  of  the  stairway, 
whence  came  ominous  sounds,  and  sup- 
pressed tittering  and  whispering  !  And 
when  at  last  we  reached  the  supper- room, 
how  bright  and  savoury  seemed  the  homely 
feast,  lighted  up  by  ancient  newly-burnished 
candelabra,  and  hardly  less  by  the  cheery 
shining  face  of  mine  hostess,  who  looked  as  if 
her  hour  of  triumph  were  now  come.  After 
the  due  amount  of  pushing  and  screaming 
and  crowding,  we  all  got  fairly  seated  at 
last,  with  Hodges  at  one  end  and  the  dame 
at  the  other ;  the  old  folks  sitting  together 
above,  and  the  young  folks  together  below. 
The  oovOTs  were  lifted  by  a  number  of 
Yankee  damsels  who  "  waited**  at  the 
tavern,  assisted  by  some  of  our  own  party, 
who  did  not  at  all  disdain  to  "  lend  a  hand." 
A  repast  it  was  for  no  delicate,  worn-out 
psdates ;  viands  as  lusty  as  the  eaters,  as 
the  landlord  and  his  diune,  as  the  granite- 
ledged  country  in  which  we  were,  as  the 
rough  old  Boreas  who  howled  without, 
and  down  the  chimney.  There  were  beef 
and  mutton,  the  traditional  Yankee  *'  pork 
and  beans,"  hot  corn-cakes,  and  bouncing 
loaves  of  home-made  bread;  tbere  were 
fowls  and  sandwiches ;  great  generous 
pumpkin,  apple,  and  mince  pies;  winter 
apples  and  stored-up  nuts,  cider,  and  punch, 
and  home-brewed  beer.  Long  and  noisily 
we  sat  at  the  feast,  and  the  countiy  ladis 
made  burly  love  as  they  helped  Susan  and 
Jane  to  pork  and  beans,  and  took  to  them- 
selves long  quaffs  of  the  homely  and  hearty 
potables.  Supper  over,  it  was  in  order  to 
get  out  the  sleighs,  and  take  the  girls  on  a 
rollicking  musical  ride  for  a  mile  or  two ; 
then,  returning,  wo  were  ready  to  resume 
dancing;  and,  in  between  the  dances,  we 
got  up  many  a  good  old-fiuhioned  eouniay 
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game:  among  them  famons  '' blindmaa's- 
buff,"  "  Copenhagen,"  *'himt  the  slipper," 
and  "stage-coach." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  we 
thought  of  breaking  np  and  returning  home: 
onr  little  party  from  the  parsonage  were 
somewhat  chagrined  when  onr  good  parson- 
sqnire  came  np  and  admonished  ns  that 
morning  had  begun  some  time  ag^.  The 
homeward  ride  was  a  repetition  of  the 
ride  tavern- ward :  only  jollier,  noisier,  and 
more  hilarious.  So  ended  onr  first  country 
jollification  in  winter  time.  Tom  and  I 
were  fain  to  confess,  chuckling,  to  each 
other,  that  the  university  "  prex"  had  not 
given  us  so  dreadful  a  punishment  after  all ; 
while,  from  what  followed  during  our  resi- 
dence with  the  Reverend  Elkanah  Pike,  I 
imagine  that  Tom  thanked  the  "prex" 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  for  sending 
him  straight  into  the  house  of  his  jfoture 
wife. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE 
PYRENEES. 


No  doubt  Mr.  Lecky  hit  his  mark  when 
he  pointed  out  the  correspondence  between 
the  beliefs  of  any  time  and  country,  and 
what  he  terms  the  "standard  of  probability" 
then  and  there  existing.     In  the  case  of  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  and  educated  English- 
man the  conception  of  law  and  order  in 
the  Universe  takes  such  firm,  though  un- 
conscious, possession  of  his  mind,  that  he 
thinks  modem  so-called  supernatural  mani- 
festations not   worth  examination.    With 
our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  it  is  otherwise.     Mrs.  Craven's 
charming  "R4cit  d'une  soeur"  well  illus- 
trates the  readiness  of  French  persons  of 
religious  temperament  to  receive  as  mira- 
culous any  unexpected  event.     An  account 
is  there  given  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  a 
young  Jew,  Monsieur  Alphonse  Ratisbonne, 
who,  with  his  brother,  afterwards  founded 
the  order  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.   This  Ra- 
tisbonne being  accidentally  in  the  church  of 
St.  Andrea  deUe  IVatte,  at  Rome,  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  him,  and  as  preparations  were 
then  being  made  for  the  funeral  of  the  Comte 
de  laFerronnays  (though  the  body  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  the  church),  the  miracle 
was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of 
that   gentleman.    Whereupon    his   family 
accepted  the  whole  story,  not  only   with 
implicit  fiiith,  but  with  adoring  gratitude 
and  joy,  as  did  also  the  Abb6  Corbet  who 
happened  to  be  with  them — a  really  distin- 


guished man,  of  whom  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert  wrote,  in  1837,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  world  were  turned  upon  him 
as  the  Defender  of  the  Church  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais. 

If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree, 
what  sheJl  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  in  remote  and  mountaiuoiis 
districts,  where  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
the  aspect  of  nature  is  frowning  and  serere, 
where  education  is  scanty,  and  credoHiy 
greedy,  an  abundant  harvest  of  old  fiuacies 
should  linger,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  brand- 
new  miracles  should  spring  np  ? 

Among  the  contributions  of  Monsieur  A 
Cordier,  to  the  Bulletin  Trimestriel  dela 
Soci^t6  Ramond,"  published  at  Bagnieres 
de  Bigorre,  is  an  article  in  four  parts  upon 
the  superstitions  and  legends  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. Some  of  these  are  so  grotesque,  and 
others  have  so  much  of  a  kind  of  pictu- 
resque pathos,  that  we  present  a  few. 

It  was  in  1854  that  Pius  the  Ninth  first 
proclaimed  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  and  four  years  later,  a 
supernatural   confirmation  of  this  dogma 
was  given  by  the  Virgin  in  propria  per- 
soni,  to    "la  petite  Bemadette,"  a  small 
thoughtful-&ced  maiden  of  the  little  town 
of  Lourdes  in  the  Pyrenees.     The  august 
visitor  appeared  in  a  grotto,  called  fortii  a 
healing  spring,  demanded  a  chapel,  and, 
gave,  as  her  own  name,  the  words  Lnma- 
cul^e  Conception.    Whereupon  a  solemn 
commission  was  appointed,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes ; 
a  long  and  minute  inquiry  was  made; 
witnesses  were  heard  on  oath;  and  the 
result,  in  1862,  was  a  solemn  proclamation 
to  the  fidthful  that  they  might  receive  as  a 
certainty  the  statement  that  the  **  Imma- 
culate Mary,  mother  of  God,   did  verily 
appear  to  Bemadette  Soubirous,  on  the 
11th  of   February,   1858,  and    following 
^ys,  eighteen  times  in  all."     Lourdes  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  a  reputation  for   its 
healing  waters,  which  is  certainly  not  un- 
merited, if  we  believe  in  the  cure  of  a 
child,  who,  when  half  dead,  was  plunged 
into  the  icy  spring,  held  there  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  withdrawn  cured  f  Says 
Monsieur  TAbb^    Fourcade,    the    sapient 
secretary  to  the  conmiission,  after  telling 
this  story :  '*  the  child's  mother  sought  the 
recovery  of  her  son  by  means  condemned 
alike  by  experience  and  reason ;  she  never- 
theless obtained  it  immediately."    A  pic- 
turesque   church    was    erected    over  the 
grotto,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be 
no  attempt  sacrilegiously  to  remove  the 
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imz^e  of  the  Yirgin  from  the  spot  selected 
hy  herself.  Snch  attempts  have  been  made 
not  lufireqaentlj  in  those  parts,  and  the 
statue  has  either  become  so  heavy  as  to 
make  its  transport  impossible,  or  has  re- 
turned miaided  to  its  chosen  home.  Notre 
Dame  de  Neas  even  found  her  vrsj  back 
in  spite  of  the  precaution  which  was  taken 
of  blindfolding  her  for  the  journey ! 

The  church  at  Lourdes  was  built  hj  the 
aid  of  charitable  contributions  without 
further  supernatural  intervention ;  but  the 
masons  who  erected  the  chapel  of  H^as, 
also  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbes,  were  nourished 
bj  certain  mysterious  goats  which  appeared 
dailj  to  be  milked  for  their  support.  But 
one  morning  the  workmen,  tired  of  this 
in&ntine  diet,  agreed  to  kill  one  of  the 
kids  which  followed  their  mothers.  The 
animals  suspected  the  plot,  and  prudently 
disappeared,  to  return  no  more.  Animals 
of  various  kinds  naturally  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  fancies  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pyrenean  shepherds :  especially 
the  goat  and  the  bear.  The  latter  issues 
from  his  winter  retreat  on  Candlemas  Day, 
to  judge  of  his  prospects  for  the  spring,  if 
the  weather  be  fine,  he  returns  weeping 
to  his  den,  for  he  knows  that  the  winter 
will  last  forty  days  longer,  unless  it  rains 
or  snows  on  that  day.  Nine  steps  on  a 
bear's  back  is  said  to  preserve  a  child  from 
epilepsy  and  mumps. 

The  multiplicity  of  charms  of  various 
kinds  almost  rivals  those  of  the  ages  of 
&lth.  A  toad  hung  up  and  left  to  die  in 
a  stable,  preserves  the  horses  from  the  evil 
eye;  certain  pointed  stones  called  Peyres  de 
pigotes,  or  small-pox  stones,  tied  round  the 
neck,  are  a  defence  against  infectious 
diseases.  In  the  valley  of  Arg61^s,  the 
poorest  peasant  contrives  to  procure  a 
mighty  log  of  wood  on  Christmas  Eve ;  this 
is  lighted,  and  to  it  he  offers  a  portion  of 
the  bread,  wine,  &c.,  of  which  his  poor 
supper  on  that  night  is  composed.  Haw- 
thorn and  laurel  secure  the  wearer  against 
thunder ;  the  inhabitants  of  Biarritz  make 
wreaths  of  these  plants  at  dawn  on  St. 
John's  Day;  they  then  rush  to  the  sea, 
plunge  in  after  a  prayer,  and  are  safe, 
during  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  from  the 
temptetions  of  evil  spirits.  The  belief  in 
fairies  and  spirits  is  common.  There  is 
the  friendly  sprite,  who  tends  the  fire, 
folds  the  linen,  and  redes  up  the  house  in 
the  absence  of  its  owner.  Le  Follet  is  a 
tricksy  imp,  who  hves  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  specially  delights  in  teasing 
horses:    which  are    sometimes  found   on 


stormy  mornings,  with  manes  marvellously 
plaited,  and  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  from 
his  visits.  Als  to  fairies,  they  are  still  visible 
to  the  unsophisticated  Pyreneans,  and  they 
sit  at  the  entrance  of  their  grottos,  comb- 
ing their  golden  hair,  much  as  they  used 
to  do  in  our  own  old  nursery  days.  He  who 
tries  to  reach  them,  perishes;  should  he 
find  favour  in  their  eyes,  he  disappears  for 
ever  from  this  world.  If,  however,  a  mortal 
release  a  fairy  from  a  spell,  she  sometimes 
lends  him  her  magic  wand,  with  which  he 
can  obtain  whatever  he  desires.  In  the 
Barege  valley  the  fairies  inhabit  the  in- 
terior of  the  Pic  de  Bergons,  and  fiax 
placed  at  the  foot  of  their  abode  is  instantly 
spun  into  the  finest  thread.  In  the  valley 
of  Barousse  they  go  from  house  to  house 
on  New  Tear's  night,  carrying  happiness 
in  their  right  hands,  and  sorrow  in  their 
left,  under  the  form  of  two  children,  the 
one  crowned  with  flowers,  the  other  weep- 
ing. To  propitiate  them  a  repast  is  spread 
in  a  room  with  open  doors  and  windows, 
and  on  the  morrow  the  master  of  the  house 
distributes  the  food  among  his  family  and 
servants,  with  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  Occasionally,  however,  tricks  may 
be  played  upon  female  &iries  with  im- 
punity, as  when  one  was  caught  in  a  pair 
of  trousers,  left  in  a  garden  for  the  purpose. 

A  reputation  for  witchcraft  is  both  pro- 
fitable and  dangerous  in  those  parts.  A 
witch  who  died  quietly  at  Arg61^s  in  1865, 
had  lived  surrounded  with  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages conferred  on  her  by  those  who 
feared  her  power;  but  in  1850,  a  poor  old  wo- 
man, named  Jeanne  Bedouret,  was  thrown 
,aHve  into  a  heated  oven  at  Pujo,  near  Vic- 
Bigorre,  and  died  under  the  torture. 

Like  all  superstitious  people,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pyrenees  account,  by  le- 
gendary stories,  for  natural  sights  and 
sounds.  The  man  in  the  moon  was  banished 
to  his  place  of  distant  exile,  for  Sabbath- 
breaking  ;  he  sinned  in  Febmary ;  he  has 
borne  the  name  of  that  month  ever  since. 
He  still  bears  upon  his  shoulder,  the  fagot 
that  he  gathered  on  the  sacred  day.  He  is 
condemned  to  labour  without  repose,  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  will  have 
expiated  his  transgression  and  will  regain 
his  liberty  and  name.  When  the  shepherd 
leading  home  his  flock  hears  the  shiver  of 
leaves  in  the  wind ;  when  mysterious  wood- 
land sounds  startle  him ;  when  the  moun- 
tain echoes  awake  from  rock  to  rock ;  ho 
trembles,  for  he  knows  that  Bassa  Jaon 
(Basque  for  the  wild  lord)  is  near.  Bassa 
Jaon  is  of  enormous  size ;  he  has  a  human 
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couziteziance,  and  walks  upright  like  a 
man ;  bat  lie  surpasses  the  stag  in  activity, 
and  is  covered  with  long  smooth  hair. 
He  foresees  tempests,  and  at  snch  times 
erics  aloud,  for  he  knows  that  he  must 
endure  the  hardest  buffets  of  the  elements. 
Occasionallj,  he  forewarns  the  herdsman 
of  the  approaching  storm,  and  woe  to  the 
unluckj  wight  who  neglects  or  despises 
the  caution!  Despite  his  formidable  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  Bassa  Jaon  seems 
to  be  rather  a  good-natured  personage, 
who  does  not  resent  liberties.  Once  hav- 
ing fallen,  like  the  &iij,  into  the  trap 
of  a  pair  of  trousers,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  tricked  into  revealing  the  secret  of 
the  previously  unknown  art  of  welding 
iron.  Some  have  supposed  that  Bassa  Jaon 
is  a  legendary  reminiscence  of  the  ourang- 
outang  of  A&ica,  where  the  Basques  are 
said  formerly  to  have  sojourned. 

A  beautiful  stalactite  grotto  at  Arieze, 
is  said  to  be  the  place  of  /burial  of  Roland, 
the  hero  of  Boncevaux.  Around  the  name 
of  this  paladin  cluster  a  hundred  legends. 
He  it  was  who  dashed  from  the  mountain 
summits,  the  enormous  masses  of  rock  now 
lying  on  the  lower  ridges ;  he  carved  the 
^tic  crescent  upon  ihe  immense  waJI  of 
the  Marbor^ ;  his  horse  could  leap  from  hill  to 
hill,  clearing  at  a  bound  the  abyss  between. 
At  Lourdes,  where  the  steed  once  threw 
his  rider,  two  ponds  still  preserve  the  form 
of  his  foot  and  knee ;  and  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Arrens  gorge,  the  impres- 
sion of  his  huge  body  was  left  by  a  similar 
catastrophe.  It  may  still  be  seen,  sa  well 
as  his  lootprint,  and  the  two  sabre-cuts 
which  he  aimed  at  the  rock  in  his  indigna^ 
tion  at  his  discomfiture* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  most 
of  the  Pyrenean  lakes  are  of  supernatural 
origin.  The  Lake  of  Ourrec,  or,  as  some 
have  it,  the  Izabi  Lake,  is  thus  accounted 
for.  The  hills  of  Davantaigne  were  in- 
fested by  an  enormous  serpent^  which  de- 
voured the  herdsmen  and  flocks  of  the 
valley  of  Arg61es;  a  blacksmith  of  the 
village  of  Arbouix  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
method  of  destroying  the  monster ;  he  laid 
upon  the  grouno,  masses  of  red-hot  iron; 
the  serpent  swallowed  them;  intense  thirst 
followed ;  he  drank  to  bursting ;  burst,  and 
the  lake  was  the  result ! 

The  Basques  still  believe  in  a  three- 
headed,  or  triple-throated,  flying  dragon, 
whose  appearance  betokens  some  impend- 
ing calamity:  such  as  war,  cholera,  or 
famine.  The  most  common  of  the  lake 
legends,  however,  tells  of  a  heavenly  tra- 


veller going,  in  human  form,  from  house 
to  house,  imploring  charity.  SomatiineB 
he  proved  to  be  Jesus  Christy  sometimes 
God  himself.  Kejected  by  the  xidh,  he  is 
succoured  by  some  poor  fiunily,  who  axe 
miraculously  recompensed,  and  saved  from 
the  waters  which  overwhelm  and  dfistroy 
their  wicked  neighbours.  The  details  oi 
this  legend  vary  in  different  places.  At 
the  Lake  of  Lourdes,  a  child  was  in  the  fa- 
voured hut,  and  a  rock  on  the  lurink  in  the 
shape  of  a  cradle,  is  pointed  out.  At  an- 
other place,  the  compasdonate  woman  who 
entertained  the  divine  guest,  kept  for  her- 
self the  first  and  largest  cake  she  baked; 
she  was  allowed  to  escape  to  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  condition  imposed  upon  Lot's 
wife ;  but  the  awful  noise  behind,  indociDg 
her  to  turn  her  head,  she  was  changed  into 
a  rock  of  the  shape  of  a  long-bearded  goat ; 
hence  the  name,  Barbazan.  A  similar 
legend  belongs  to  the  well-known  moun- 
tain called  La  Maladetta,  the  Accursed. 
We  give  it  in  Monsieur  Cordier's  picta- 
resque  words :  *'  On  this  mountain,  oovered 
till  then  with  the  most  beautiful  pafltures, 
some  shepherds  were  leading  their  flocks. 
Our  Saviour  came  to  them.  He  was 
passing  through  the  earth,  proving  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  shepherds  would  not 
receive  him;  in  savage  derision  they  set 
their  sharp-&nged  dogs  upon  the  God- 
man  ;    but  oh  prodigy !  all  turns  to  ii 


men,  dogs,  and  flocks;  the  shepherd  with 
his  scornful  brow  and  his  long  crook ;  the 
dogs,  heated  with  the  ohase^  excited,  with 
gaping  mouths ;  the  fat  gracing  flocks,  'in 
number  like  the  hair  of  the  head' — ^all  be- 
came ice.  All  movement^  all  joy,  all  rage^ 
all  insult,  was  arrested  in  an  instant,  and 
long  afterwards  those  who  saw  the  greatgla* 
cier  could  still  count,  one  by  one,  the  victims 
of  that  terrible  justice ;  the  sheep  appeared 
Hke  waves;  the  shepherds,  like  iMurren 
points,  were  still  erect,  with  uplifted  crook, 
with  proud  and  threatening  brow.  They 
could  be  seen  long  ago,  but  time  has  tri- 
umphed :  many  wintero  have  hidden  them 
under  fresh  coverings  of  ice;  they  sleap 
for  ever  buried  beneath  that  froeen  anire 
mirror;  and  only  superstition  can  still 
discern,  with  lynx-eyed  faith,  the  eternal 
prison  of  the  pitiless  herdsmen  beneath 
those  numberless  frozen  layers." 

The  most  pathetic  superstition  of  all  is 
reserved  for  the  last.  It  tells  its  own 
melancholy  story  of  .the  penury  and  want^ 
and  sharp  stm^Ie  for  existence,  too  often 
the  sad  burthright  of  the  unhappy  ohildreii 
of  the  moimtains.    The  hero  of  the  tftleis 
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called  Peyrot  at  Bigoire,  Petire  (Pierre) 
among  the  Basques.  When  hunger  enters 
a  cottage,  Peyrot  aoz  has  rouges — ^that  is, 
with  naked  legs  reddened  with  cold — enters 
also.  He  sits  between  the  master  acd 
mistress  of  the  hut  at  their  penurious  meal ; 
he  stmmles  with  the  perishing  child  who 
tends  the  dailj  lessening  flock ;  he  follows 
the  maidens  to  their  chamber,  where  thej 
literally  lie  down  to  rest  with  Famine. 
When  Pejrot  is  in  a  house,  the  time  has 
ocmie  for  a  final  supreme. struggle.  The 
hiker  works  with  deepeiate  energy;  the 
mother  kindles  fire  on  the  extinguished 
hearth ;  the  last  cow  is  sold ;  the  poor  fur* 
niture  parted  with ;  and  at  last,  perhaps — 
periiaps-^the  dreaded  guest  is  exorcised. 
Fanciful  as  the  l^end  is,  there  is  about  it  a 
sad  ring  of  truth.  The  reign  of  the  three 
E.'s  will,  by-and-bye  extend  itself  even  to 
those  remote  old-world  comers,  and  their 
ghoste  and  phantoms  will  flee;  May  Peyrot, 
the  Ted-legged,  share  their  fisite,  and  may 
the  reality  of  which  he  is  the  fype,  be 
banished  with  him  into  the  land  of  diadows ! 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
A  YACHTnro  Stort. 

CHAPTEB  I.    THE  HEBODTES. 

St.  Abthi7b's-on-th£*Sea  was  a  bathing 
town  combined  with  a  packet  station :  and 
a  harbour  that,  to  any  one  looking  from 
the  inland  hills,  seemed  like  a  loop  of  deli- 
cate ribbon  floating  on  the  water.  It 
was  a  granite  district,  and  the  abundance 
of  plaster,  frosting  over  villas  as  though 
they  were  bride-cakes,  made  the  place 
glitter  and  shine  in  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
like  an  Italian  bay. 

It  was  also  a  yachting  station,  and  two 
clubs,  the  KoTAL  St.  Aathuk's,  and  the 
BoTAL  BuiiGEE,  frowned  and  scowled  at 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  jetty. 
The  St.  Arthur's  was  select,  and  though 
founded  on  a  broad  platform,  by-and-bye 
began  to  black-ball  various  local  persons  as 
'^  low"  and  "  not  the  sort  of  person."  But 
the  fiunous  rejection  of  Mr.  LitUejohn,  the 
solicitor,  whom  every  one  knew,  and  whom 
many  of  the  "fine"  party — ^men,  for  in- 
stance, like  Foljambe  and  Knox,  ruthless 
"  beaners'^ — ^were  willing  to  admit,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Then  it  was  determined 
to  found  The  Botal  Bubobe. 

Once  eveiy  year  a  regatta  was  given  by 
both  clubs,  conjointly — an  aot^  however,  in 
which  there  was  no  amity  or  cordiality.  It 
was  imposed  by  sheer  necessity,  as  neither 


could  have  separately  borne  the  cost  of 
entertaining.  They  gave  plates  and  prizes 
together;  but  somehow  the  St.  Arthur's 
oontrived  to  bear  off  any  honour  or  profit 
that  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  strangers  of 
rank,  much  as  a  ladv  of  condition  will 
ignore  the  client  to  wnose  party  she  has 
undertaken  to  ask  guests.  The  distin- 
guished strangers  always  chose  the  St. 
Arthur's,  when  offered  honorary  memiber- 
ship.  They  were  "  put  up"  to  the  mat- 
ter almost  before  they  touched  shore  by 
the  Beverend  Doctor  Bailey,  who  was  for 
"keeping  the  dub  pure,  sir,"  and  threw 
out,  in  a  careless  parenthesis,  that  "the 
other  place"  was  "  a  kind  of  poor  thing,  you 
know,"  mostly  "  brokers  and  the  shop- 
keepers," well-conducted  and  respectable, 
and  all  that ;  but  scarcely  the  sort  of  thing. 
"And  it  is  gratifying  for  me,"  continued 
the  doctor,  a  very  enormous  clergyman,  six 
feet  two  in  height,  and  portly  and  weighty 
without  absolute  corpulence, "  to  see  persons 
of  that  class,  banding  themselves  together 
for  rational  relaxation.  If  they  want  their 
club,  why  shouldn't  they  have  it  ?  and 
Heaven  speed  their  work;  and  I  am  told  it 
is  exceedingly  well-conducted,  but  it  is 
scarcely  the  place,  you  see.  You  are  a 
man  of  the  world.  Sir  John." 

The  Beverend  Doctor  Bailey,  thus  men- 
tioned, was  vicar  of  this  important  and  &8t- 
rising  watering-place.  In  appearance,  he 
was  a  very  remarkable-loolang  man  of 
great  height ;  he  had  a  vast  broad  chest ;  a 
flourishing  umbrella;  a  broad  -  brimmed 
hat,  and  an  unhealthily  florid  face;  lips 
that  were  made  for  sauces  and  wines ;  with 
a  high  stiff  wall  of  a  white  tie,  which  came 
up  at  the  side  of  his  neck,  and  seemed  bent 
on  cutting  off  his  ears.  The  hat  lay  very 
far  back,  and  the  Beverend  Doctor  Bailey, 
stalking  along,  his  head  back,  his  "  snub" 
nose  to  the  clouds,  was  as  well-known  an 
object  as  the  spire  of  the  church  he  served. 
That  church,  with  a  wise  forethought^  he 
had  accepted  when  the  place  was  a  poor  one. 
With  a  true  instinct  as  to  its  future,  he  had 
asked  his  patron,  Lord  Frogmore,  for  the 
living,  and  it  had  been  worked  up  into  a 
most  profitable  "berth."  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  or  had  the  reputation  of  being  one, 
which  did  as  well ;  and  during  the  season 
the  doctor  contributed  much  to  its  success 
by  his  genteel  sermons,  in  which  there  was 
none  of  that  vulgar  conventicle  language, 
which  he  called  mere  "  low  poking  the 
fire,"  and  which  he  said  fretted  unneces- 
sarily the  nice  and  good  people  who 
came  to  hear  him.     "Not  that  I  would 
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compromise  the  trath,"  lie  said,  "  one  hair's 
breadth.  I  shall  do  my  sacred  work  al- 
ways fidthfolly  and  to  the  best  of  my 
power :  but  the  roaring  vulgarity  of  snch 
fellows  as  that  Bnckley,  who  has  the  little 
Bethel  yonder,  does  no  good." 

There  was  a  parsonage  next  the  chnrch, 
a  very  small  apostolic  mansion.  Long  ago  it 
had  been  given  over  to  the  curate  at  a  rent, 
while  the  doctor  gave  his  dinner-parties  up 
at  the  Beeches,  a  handsome  gentleman's  seat 
which  he  had  purchased.  There  he  lived 
with  Mrs.  Bailey,  whose  little  shrunk 
figure  no  one  was  familiar  with,  with  his 
daughter  Jessica  and  his  son  Tom — a  young 
fellow  in  the  army,  often  spoken  of  as 
"the  captain.*'  These  children  had  un- 
happily been  bom  when  Doctor  Bailey 
was  "a  mere  working  curate,"  and  had 
not  yet  established  his  connexion ;  he 
often  regretted  that  one  had  not  been 
christened  Constantia,  after  "  dear  Lady 
Progmore,"  and  the  other  St.  John, .  a 
&.mily  name  of  the  same  house.  Nay,  turn- 
ing his  regrets  still  further  back,  the 
doctor  would  bewail  his  excessive  haste  in 
the  matter  of  marriage,  when  he  might  have 
chosen  something  far  more  "  suitaUe ;"  the 
truth  being  that  Mrs.  Bailey's  origin  would 
not  bear  heraldic  tracing,  nor  was  she  even 
fortified  with  usefdl  connexion.  But,  with 
a  venial  exaggeration,  if  not  untruth,  the 
doctor  devised  conversational  pedigrees, 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Bailey's  "  fiimily,"  and  very 
largely  of  "  the  Bakers  of  Blackforest." 

Thus  much  for  allusion  to  the  doctor, 
who  was,  as  it  were,  viceroy  of  the  place, 
and  was  really  allowed  to  take  on  himself 
all  representative  duties.  He  was,  indeed, 
described  as  an  "overbearing,  choleric,  inso- 
lent fellow,"  by  one  of  the  radicals  of  the 
town,  and  "  a  clerical  bully,"  who,  at  home, 
roared  at  his  &mily,  though  he  was  a  little 
afiraid  of  his  daughter.  A  selfish  schemer, 
with  no  more  religion  about  him  than  was 
confined  strictly  to  his  Sunday  platitudes. 
Theriy  it  was  owned,  he  shone,  working  his 
arms  vigorously,  and  having  a  tremendous 
pair  of  lungs.  Thus  much  for  the  doctor's 
house.  But  there  is  a  family,  whose  heiress 
daughter  is  a  heroine  of  this  little  piece, 
who  must  be  noticed  before  the  figures  them- 
selves enter  from,  the  wing. 

Panton  Park  was  well  back  in  the  country, 
and  the  owner,  Sir  Charles  Panton,  a  true 
squire  and  hunting  man,  boasted  that  the 
83a  could  not  be  seen  from  his  top  yrindows. 
Yet  it  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  bathing  town,  down  in  a  rich 
bowl  of  grass  and  planting.  There,  in  a 
great  stone  palace  which  the  late  baronet 


had  built  fifty  years  before,  literally  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do  with  his  money, 
lived  Sir  Charles  and  daughter.  She  was 
HEiBESS — ^magic  title  of  honour,  that  has 
made  many  hearts  thrill  more  than  the 
loveliest  faces  on  this  earth.  More  conjur- 
ing has  been  done  with  that  spell  than  with 
any  other,  which  brings  with  it  beauty, 
grace,  wit^  honour,  virtue,  and  accomplish- 
ment. Aiid  Miss  Laura  Panton  was  an 
heiress  combining  the  blessings  of  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  with  "  savings,"  a  park 
and  mansion,  with  a  town  house  in  Brook- 
street,  and,  what  was  not  the  least  of 
all  in  the  eyes  of  matrons  with  young 
candidates,  a  father,  grey,  rather  stricken 
in  years,  though  wiry.  Such  rare  attrac- 
tions soon  became  well  known,  and  indeed 
it  was  said  that  St.  Arthur's-on-the»Sea 
owed  as  much  to  them  as  to  its  other 
natural  advantages  of  fine  air  and  bathing. 
But  she  was  delicate ;  had  a  weak  fragile 
chest,  and,  though  small  and  refined-look- 
ing, with  a  well-bred  haughty  air,  seemed 
bloodless,  and  was  said  once  to  have  broken 
a  blood-vessel  in  her  throat.  Hence  she 
and  her  father  had  to  pass  each  winter  at 
one  of  those  hiding-places  where  poor  in- 
valids run  timorously  from  Boreas  and 
Eurus.  The  gossips  also  said  she  was 
flighty  and  fanciful ;  gay,  too  gay,  and,  for 
all  her  delicacy,  passionately  fond  of  the 
world  and  its  delights. 

Sir  Charles  had  been  originally  a  Mr. 
Wright,  a  plain  unassuming  gentleman  of 
very  moderate  means.  He  had  sent  his 
only  child  to  a  "  finishing  "  school,  where 
also  the  parson's  daughter,  Miss  Bailey, 
had  been  placed  by  her  fiarther,  not  from 
any  paternal  anxiety  to  give  her  the  best, 
that  is,  the  most  costly,  education  possible, 
*but  because  it  might  lead  to  acquaint- 
ances, "nice  connexion,  you  know,"  for 
himself.  How  simple,  having  thus  laid  a 
foundation,  to  proceed  in  this  way,  with 
an  engaging  smile :  "  Not  Mr.  Dashwood, 
surely?  Might  I  ask,  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  charming  young  lady  that 
was  at  Dampier  House  with  my  little  girl  ? 
Wonderful !  My  dear  sir,  I  am  the  clergy- 
man here,  &c."  It  was  while  this  delicate 
Miss  Wright,  whose  health  was  so  pre- 
carious, was  here,  that  the  two  girls  first 
met. 

The  truth  was,  the  school  had  accepted 
Jessica  at  a  reduced  premium,  for  a  mere 
trifle  :  in  fact,  the  doctor  valuing  his  posi- 
tion and  possible  recommendations,  at  the 
difference.  Their  view  was  that  he  would 
surely  do  them  mischief,  and  injure  the 
school,  if  they  refused  his  terms.     And 
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it  is  oertain  the  doctor  would  hare 
steadily  shrugged  his  shonlders,  and  pished 
and  poohed  the  establishment  into  ruin. 
"A  yery  poor  sort  of  place,  sir ;  ail  sorts  of 
paw-paw  people.  A  Incky  escape  of  send- 
ing mj  girl  there ! "  Bnt  ^e  lady  directors, 
trae  to  the  instincts  of  their  kind,  "  took  it 
ont"  of  the  nnhappy  little  hostage  thns 
confided  to  them,  and  they  had  instinct  to 
see  that  firom  that  indifferent  father  wonld 
come  no  protest.  She  was  kept  there  for 
six  years,  going  through  the  whole  "  cur- 
riculum," su(£  as  it  was,  and  going 
through  a  course  of  steady  mortification, 
bitter  drudgery,  with  that  hot  iron  of  de- 
pendency which  the  Misses  Proudfoot 
forced  steadily,  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  to  enter  into  her  child's  soul. 
The  vicar's  daughter  could  not  be  treated 
with  open  disrespect ;  but  it  was  known  to 
erery  one  that  the  pale,  and  worn,  and 
studious  child  was  **  on  charity,"  more  or 
less.  So  pale  and  thoughtful  she  was  now, 
having  been  slowly  changed  from  the  gay, 
romping,  rosy-cheeked  "Httle  thing"  which 
she  had  been  when  she  arrived. 

When  the  new  girl,  just  come,  "Wright," 
was  known  to  be  the  daught^  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  slender  means,  the  Misses  Proud- 
foot  had  some  reluctance  about  accepting 
her,  owing  to  a  possible  uncertainty  about 
the  premiums.  From  parents  of  this  unde- 
sirable sort  the  moneys  had  to  be  dug  out, 
must  be,  as  it  were,  crushed  and  broken 
Tip  from  quartz  masses,  collected  in  grains, 
after  long  delays,  excuses,  appeals,  &o. 
But  the  references  were  genteel.  She  was 
a  curious  girl — delicate,  peevish,  fretful, 
full  of  humours,  ready  to  complain  of  her 
companions,  and  to  turn  away  from  the 
excellent  &re  provided  for  them.  She  took 
as  many  airs  as  a  bishop's  niece  whom 
they  once  instructed,  and  whom  the  bishop, 
an  "  honourable  and  reverend,"  came  to  see 
in  full  apron.  They  hardly  knew  how  to 
deal  with  her,  for  she  was  dangerous  and 
vindictive,  and  coxQd  injure  the  school. 

She  had  one  friend  among  the  girls,  who 
chmg  to  her  with  a  romantic  friendship  and 
adoration.  This  was  the  parson's  daughter, 
who,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival,  had 
become  hor  jackal  and  defender,  her  ad- 
mirer and  worshipper.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able, the  services  she  rendered,  the  de- 
votion she  paid.  She  was  more  useful 
than  an  Eton  &g,  because  her  service  was 
voluntary.  She  shielded  her  from  punish- 
"oieat  when  the  other  coxQd  not  shield 
herself;  she  followed  her  with  loving  eyes, 
like  a  futhfnl  dog;  and  when  "Wright" 
(for  the  young  ladies  spoke  of  each  other. 


in  this  gentlemanly  way)  was  sick,  stole 
off  to  watch  her,  in  defiimce  of  the  rules  of 
the  establishment.  The  determined  breach 
of  these  laws  brought  a  tart  letter  to  the 
doctor,  who  came  off  in  an  angry  fluster, 
blowing  and  puffing,  and  b^an  to  revile 
his  child  for  her  scandalous  ingmtitude  for 
the  blessings  of  a  good  education.  *'  I  am 
told  you  are  g^oing  after  low  mean  creatures, 
Bticliig  to  themirith  a  disgastme  femi- 
liarity,  separatmg  yourself  from  the  nice 
young  ladies  of  the  establishment.  Do  you 
suppose,  girl,  I  can  pay  for  you  here,  stint- 
ing myself  in  common  luxuries,  all  for  you 
to  follow  your  grovelling  whims  and  these 
vulgar  tastes  ?  There  are  plenty  of  nice 
well-connected  girls  in  the  house  whose 
friendship  would  be  usefrd,  and  useful  to 
me  too ;  and  you  choose  to  go  puddling  in 
the  gutter,  making  dirt  pies  !  Faugh ! 
It's  (Ssgnsting. ' '  The  reproof  had  no  effect, 
and  the  father  even  remarked,  from  the 
first,  a  cold  insensiUe  look  in  the  eyes  of 
his  child,  fruits  of  the  exceUent  training  he 
had  been  passing  her  through. 

The  young  girl  recovered,  "joined  her 
companions,"  more  pettish  and  helpless 
than  before,  and  was  received  with  affec- 
tionate rapture  by  her  fidthfril  henchwoman« 
What  was  the  secret  of  this  singular  de- 
votion ?  Possibly  there  was  none.  It  was 
her  humour,  or  there  was  in  the  fretful  eyes 
of  the  other  girl  a  faint  expression  of  suffer- 
ing which  drew  her  pity  irresistibly.  Some- 
times a  look  of  this  sort  has  strong  and 
permanent  foscination.  The  other  showed 
neither  gratitude  nor  love ;  but  Jessica  was 
quite  content. 

CHAPTEB  U.   THE  BSQINNING  OF  THE  VENDETTA. 

SuDDENLT,  one  fine  morning,  there  was 
a  flutter  and  bustie  at  Dampier  House, 
and  it  was  known  that  strangers  had 
arrived :  a  gentieman,  a  carriage  and  four 
posters.  Wea  Proudfoot^  in  agitation,  had 
come  herself  to  fetch  Wright  &)m  the  play- 
ground, calling  her  '*  darling."  There  was 
a  sweetuess  and  obsequiousness  in  her  man- 
ner  that  was  bewildering  to  the  boarders. 
^'  Come,  darling,  your  dear&ther  is  longfing 
to  see  yon !"  And  she  gave  her — ^unaccus- 
tomed luxury! — a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
"  study."  For  with  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls wine  is  the  symbol  of  unutterable 
glory  and  even  apotheosis.  The  chaise  and 
four  had  spread  the  news ;  all  was  wonder 
and  speculation.  Miss  Yentnor,  the  gen- 
teelest,  and  therefore  the  haughtiest,  girl  in 
the  school,  who  thought  the  other  girls 
mere  *'  scum,"  whose  sister  had  married  a 
baronet,  was  awed  and  even  curious.     Onr 
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affectionafce  little  jackal  was  in  a  tamnlt  of 
delight.  Cinderella's  carriage  and  fonr 
could  not  have  giyen  much  more  joy.  It 
betokened  something  good  for  her  Mend 
and  idoL 

Li  the  porlonp— chamber  of  hoiror  or  of 
joj,  where  seyere  or  doting  parents  sat  al- 
ternately— she  was  oanght  in  the  arms  of 
her  dear  &ther.  He  was  come  to  tell  some 
great  news.  Their  old  cousin  Panton  had 
died,  that  ridi,  cross  old  man,  and  had  lefb 
them  a  great  fortone,  and  the  beantifnl 
casUe  by  the  riyer,  which  she  conld  see 
from  Miss  Prondfi>ot'8.  They  were  now 
rolling  in  wealth,  he  and  his  little  girl. 
At  this  the  delicate  girl  slid  off,  and  tossed 
back  her  head ;  a  carious  look  of  exaltation 
and  pride  came  into  her  eyes.  Bat  they 
most  both  lose  their  dear  old  name :  the 
name  their  mamma  bore,  and  take  another, 
which  was  qoite  as  good,  howewr. 

'' What  matter,'' she  said.  *'Whowoald 
care ;  bat  was  she  to  be  aa  heiress  ?" 

"  Tee." 

"  Atid  to  ham  U  all  me  day?" 

The  new  Sir  Charles  was  distorbed  at 
this  qaestioB,  and  looked  at  her  thovfldit- 
ftdly. 

''Oye8»"  he  said  with  a  smile,  ''after 
me,  of  coarse." 

It  was  explained  to  her  that  the  dootofs 
found  the  air  of  St  Arthur's  so  good  iat 
her  chest,  she  most  remain  a  little  longer 
under  Miss  Proudfbot's  kind  care,  (maw 
gladly  would  that  lady,  had  she  been  per^ 
mitted,  have  engiaved  that  high  testimonial 
on  her  programme:  "  In  testimony  of  the 
healthy  and  salubrious  air  of  her  establish- 
ment, she  is  permitted  proudly  to  refer  to 
her  distinguished  pupil,  &c") 

She  drew  bade  pettidily  at  this  sdieme, 
but  it  was  shown  to  her  that  her  stay 
was  to  be  under  quite  altered  conditions. 
She  was  to  haye  a  room  to  herself,  no 
lessons^  wine  every  day,  doctOTS  every  week, 
to  walk  in  the  garden  by  herself  or  with 
any  young  friend  whom  she  prefezred  to 
keep  her  company.  She  reflected:  tiiese 
bribes  were  not  to  be  resisted.  Miss 
Proudfoot  had  in  the  kindest  manner  given 
permission.  It  was  not  mentioned  then 
that  Miss  Proudfoot  had  in  the  kindest 
manner  i^o  agreed  to  accept  double  the 
usual  payment,  in  return  lor  these  privi- 
leges. She  called  it  being  a  "pariour 
b<»rder." 

In  future  that  name  of  Panton  made  the 
whole  glory  of  that  white  plastered  house, 
with  *'  grounds  "  at  the  bacdc  overlooking 
the  sea.     This  was  a  kind  of  melodioos 


bell,  of  gold  or  other  precious  metal,  on 
which  ^e  Principal  rang  with  never- 
flagging  vigoar,  triple  and  quintuple  bob 
majors  on  the  subject  of  their  farmer  il- 
lustrious pupil.  They  were  privileged,  in 
their  programmes,  to  refer  to  Miss  Panton, 
of  Panton  Castle,  who  had  received  in- 
struction in  the  establishment.  Beferenee 
was  also  permitted  to  Sir  Charles  Ptoton,  of 
Panton.  On  Tuesdays  and  Satordays  the 
pupils  were  accorded  iiie  kind  permission 
to  take  recreation  in  the  grounds  of  Panton 
Cas^e.  To  the  parents  and  goardiaus  who 
had  audience,  the  MisBea  Proudfoot^  with 
most  ingenious  powers  of  apropos,  contrived 
continually  to  draw  in  Sir  Charles  Pimton 
and  his  daughter,  met  every  doubt  and  ob- 
jection with  the  same  aognst  names,  and 
illustrated  the  progress  of  tiie  studies,  by 
scenes  from  the  happy  era  when  Miss 
Panton  pursued  her  studies  there ;  and  a 
&voarite  tableau,  as  it  were,  often  brought 
forward  for  the  visitor,  was  one  in  wlndb 
was  grouped  their  illustrious  pupil  and 
that  other  joimg  lady. 

The  change  in  Laura  fleom  this  hour  was 
scarcely  conceivable.  The  new  wealth  of 
a  sudden  made  her  healthy,  animated, 
and  also  ineoqyressibly  arrogant.  She  rose 
into  a  sort  of  queisnahip,  taking  inde- 
serifaable  airs,  which,  alas  for  the  syco- 
phancy which  repeats  itself  even  at  this 
small  end  of  the  vraddfy  teleso^ie,  was 
aoeepted  and  e&dmred  by  Hke  school  and 
its  heads.  But  tlie wont  feature  was  this: 
it  was  noted  that  she  quite  '^dropped"  her 
old  friend  aad  worshipper.  l%is  con- 
spicuous ingratitude  even  surpiiaed  tiiese 
other  woiidhngs,  for  tiiey  had  men  saying 
to  each  other,  ''That  now  Wright  (or 
Panton)  would  settle  half  her  money  upon 
Bailey."  For  a  long  time  the  clergyman's 
daughter  herself  could  not  see  this  strange 
conduct,  marked  as  it  was,  and  unmistak- 
able even  when  she  ran  up  to  her  idol  at 
first,  scarcely  able  to  contun  her  delight, 
and  was  repulsed  pettishly.  For  this  and  for 
many  more  instances  of  ungraciouB  be- 
haviour she  could  find  excuses.  It  was  so 
natural  now  that  Laura  should  have  much 
to  think  of;  how  could  she  think  of  her  in 
this  turn  of  fortune !  Any  overlooking  was 
almost  proper.  When  Miss  Panton  was 
seen  "  walking  "  with  a  new  friend,  sud- 
denly elected  to  intimacy,  no  other  than  the 
young  lady  whose  sister  had  married  the 
baronet,  Ate  was  not  staggered.  The 
public  understood  it  perfectly:  tiie  new 
heiress  was  growing  "  fine ;"  bother  young 
worahipper  alone  could  not  believe  it,  and 
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would  not.  She  would  sooner  disbeHere 
her  senses  or  snppoae  that  two  and  two  made 
three,  than  acoept  the  possibility  of  snch 
an  nngratefnl  ckange.  She  retnmed  again 
and  again,  the  other  grew  more  and  more 
arrogant ;  and  firom  her  new  "  nioe  "  Mend 
she  was  inseparaible. 

One  day  when  they  were  engrossed  in 
talk,  and  ike  fdtore  heirees  was  explaining 
what  state  they  woold  have  at  Panton,  how 
many  horsee  she  would  keep,  d^o.  (her  fi^ 
vonrite  theme),  Jessica  approached  humbly. 

""  Well,  what  is  it?"  the  other  said,  pee- 
▼ishly.  '^  I  don^i  %o(uU  you.  You  are  dU 
ways  p9n€enHng  me.** 

Each  of  these  nine  words  was  a  stab, 
each  went  deeper,  nntil  at  last  she  oonid 
haye  given  a  scream.  Some  date  a  whole 
ohange  in  their  system,  their  Hfe  itself 
fromafit  of  sickness,  from  some  shook ;  and 
it  was  so  with  her.  She  retired  almost 
reeling.  What  she  could  not  see  before 
she  was  foroed  to  see  now,  as  thongh  some 
one  were  throating  the  flame  of  a  candle 
dose  to  her  eyes.  From  that  moment  she 
shrank  from  Laura  qnite  soared;  thongh  she 
was  still  <^n  to  explanation  of  some  kind. 
Bat  the  gap  or  chasm  opened  finally  when 
the  time  oaxne  for  the  heiress  to  go  away 
home,  when  she  heaxd  some  of  the  pnpils 
talking  over  every  incident  of  the  departure 
as  thongh  it  were  that  of  a  royal  personage. 
Her  famer,  Sir  Charles,  had  given  her  leave 
to  choose  a  fiiend  "  whom  she  liked"  from 
among  the  girls,  to  take  home  with  her  to 
amnse  her  during  the  vacation.  This  news 
produced  ihe  most  tremendous  excitement : 
some  even  aaid  that  Miss  Proudfoot  herself 
uonrished  faint  hopes  oi  being  the  selected 
companion,  having  performed  prodigies  in 
the  way  of  obsequious  adoration  of  her 
pupil,  &wning  on  her,  and  plying  her  with 
praises  of  herself  and  of  her  **  dear  good 
&ther."  The  young  girl,  quite  overset 
with  her  sudden  torn  of  pro^arity,  did 
not  care  to  restrain  herself  from  any  extra- 
vagance, and  behaved  with  an  amusing 
wantoanesB  of  sorrogance,  holding  out  hopes 
to  some,  but  all  the  while  plotted  to  her 
dear  friend  the  banmet's  sister-in-law.  To 
others  she  made  promises,  but  the  fidthful 
worshipping  Jessica  she  passed  over.  When 
the  moming  came,  and  the  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  the  whole  house 
was  obsequiously  gathered  to  see  her  go  forth 
with  her  chosen  companion,  the  baronet's 
sister-in-law,  there  was  prodigious  em- 
bracing all  round ;  the  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter standing  at  a  distance,  with  a  strange 
look  upon  her  bucOf  a  kind  of  bewildered 


stare.  It  at  last  came  to  her  turn,  and 
with  a  sort  of  constraint  Laura  turned  to 
bestow  her  parting  accolade.  But,  to  Miss 
Proudfoot's  horror,  Jessica,  cold,  stiff,  and 
with  a  steady  stare  in  her  eyes,  drew  back. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  cannot.  I  could  not 
touch  you — ^not  for  the  whole  world." 

'*  As  you  please,"  said  the  other,  coolly, 
and,  setting  into  the  carriage,  drove  away  in 
her  glory,  tihe  principals  and  scholars  being 
inexpressibly  shocked  at  this  conduot.  But 
from  that  hour  all  noticed  a  jxtcmt  singular 
change  in  the  parson's  daughter,  who  ad- 
vanced at  one  stride  half  way  on  her  path 
to  womanhood.  That  discovery  made  her 
cold  and  hard,  as  she  was  before  impulsive 
and  affeetionate ;  calculating  and  distrust- 
ful, a  most  '*  disagreeable  creature,"  it  was 
pronounced,  but  tur  more  able  to  hold  her 
own  and  get  on  in  the  world. 

In  the  carriage  which  was  tiding  Laura 
away  that  happy  day  there  sat  a  young 
man  of  thir^,  with  very  dark  ^es,  a  for- 
bidding uninviting  erpression,  which  some 
would  have  caUed  **a  scowl."  People 
would  have  passed  him  by  without  sym- 
pathy ;  b«t  any  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  in  any  trifling  contention,  say 
about  a  seati  went  from  him  flushed  and 
put  cut,  and  saying,  "  That  ill-conditioned 
feUow !"  l%is  gentleman,  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  was  Mr.  Dudley,  a  distant  cousin, 
who  came  reiy  often  to  the  school  to  see  his 
relation.  It  was  known  even  to  the  girls 
that  she  did  not  relish  these  visits — '*  He 
was  so  daxk  and  ugly,"  she  said  to  her 
friends-^aaad  that  every  time  he  brought 
her  presents  she  always  seemed  merely  to 
endure  him.  Some  of  the  giris,  however, 
thought  him  *'  deeph*  piratical"  and  inte- 
resting, and  also  that  he  could  smile  sweetly. 

But  when  she  had  thus  left  the  school,  and 
was  established  in  all  her  sploidour,  as  Miss 
Ptoton,  of  Panton  Castle,  her  proceedings 
became  of  profound  interest  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  seen  also  that  Dudley 
was  always  about  the  plaoe^  either  stajring  at 
the  castle,  or  in  the  town,  where  he  would 
appear  in  a  small  yacht  at  unexpected 
seasons.  As  the  schoolgirl  became  a  "young 
lady,"  it  seemed  to  be  her  humour  to  ex- 
hibit that  strange  fitfnlness  said  uncertainty 
of  humour  which  wealth  and  indulgence 
had  now  made  her  character.  For  him  her 
fikther  had  a  curious  pity  or  p^urtiality,  and 
was  ever  saying,  "  Let  us  have  that  poor 
fellow  Dudley  here.  He's  your  terrier  dog, 
your  worshipper."  At  which  she  would 
protest  fretfully  that  she  hated  and  loathed 
him,  and  would  almost  cry  if  the  plan  were 
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persisted  in.  And  jet»  as  a  cnrions  trait 
in  her  character,  when  her  father  at  first 
wonld  yield  to  her,  thinking  he  was  grati- 
fying her,  there  wonld  be  another  tnm,  and 
she  wonld  be  fretfal  again  at  being  taken 
at  her  word.  To  them  both  he  was  very 
nsefcd,  almost  necessary,  because  he  was 
eager  and  willing.  People  wondered  at 
tiiis  TiTiTnfln.T>ing  alteration  in  so  "  ordinary" 
a  girl,  a  girl,  too,  who  had  none  of  the  re- 
deeming yirtnes  of  spoiled  or  ill-regalated 
minds,  namely,  a  wild  and  generous  im- 
pulsiveness which  hurries  them  into  what 
is  right.  She,  indeed,  had  more  of  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  the  meaner  ani- 
mals ',  the  uncertainty  and  spitefulness  in 
smaU  matters  of  the  monkey.  But  there 
did  at  times  come  in  her  &uoe  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  desertion,  of  questing  and  seek- 
ing for  help,  which  set  every  string  in 
Dudley's  heart  a  jangling. 

He  was  half  indignant  with  himself  for 
this  unmeaning  partiality,  and  at  first 
struggled  to  fr^  Idmself,  but,  like  a  true 
spoiled  child,  when  she  s&w  he  had  nearly 
succeeded,  she  exerted  her  powers,  and 
made  him  her  slave  again.  It  was  about 
that  era,  when  she  had  left  school  some 
three  or  four  years,  that  she  took  a  freak — 
for  it  was  no  more — of  exhibiting  this 
power  in  a  most  singular  way.  She  had  with 
her,  on  a  visit,  that  baronet's  sister-in-law, 
who  had  gone  away  from  school  with  her, 
and  whom  she  had  treated  in  her  favourite 
fitfal  way.  This  girl,  it  occurred  to  her  one 
day,  should  many  Dudley-  She  set  her 
heftrt  on  it,  it  was  a  new  whim,  and  it 
should  be  done,  just  as  she  sJunddh&Ye  that 
horse  or  dress  m>m  her  fistther,  though  it 
cost  a  thousand  pounds.  And  to  this  task 
she  set  herself  so  petulantly  and  so  des- 
perately that  Dudley  saw  he  must  gratify 
her,  or  else  incur  her  bitter  dislike.  He  was 
well  ofi*,  the  baronet's  sister-in-law  was  not, 
and  was  eager  to  be  married.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends,  to  that  of  Sir  Charles, 
and  to  the  overflowing  triumph  of  Miss 
Panton,  this  extraordinary  marriage  was 
actually  brought  about ;  though  almost  at 
once  the  new  wife  found  that  she  had  not 
her  husband's  heart,  and,  being  impetuous 
and  passionate,  they  separated  within  a 
few  months,  and  Dudley  came  himself  to 
tell  Laura  Panton  the  news. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied    with    your 


handiwork,"  he  said,  bitterly.     "  You  can 
do  no  more,  now — at  least  to  f« .'" 

She  laughed  lightly,  and  from  that  time 
— about  four  years  b^ore  this  story  begins 
— treated  him  with  more  g^tleness  and 
toleration.  She  seemed  to  consider  him  pro- 
moted to  a  responsible  station,  and  herself 
privileged  to  consult  him  and  make  him 
useful.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  happy  in 
this  mastiff-like  office,  and  came  and  went 
as  he  chose ;  and  any  new  guest  at  Panton 
often  wondered  at  the  dark,  moody,  and 
scowling  man,  whose  eyes  glared  so,  and 
who  spoke  so  little,  save  when  he,  the 
guest,  touched  on  Jierj  and  the  scowling 
man  became  eloquent.  "  Yes,  look  at  her 
speaking  &ce.  There  is  a  whole  world  b^ 
lund  it.  They  think  here,  because  she  will 
be  so  rich,  and  aU  that,  that  she  has  no 
other  title.  I  know  her  well,  and  tell  yon 
there  is  a  strange  charm  about  this  girl 
which  would  attract  if  she  had  not  a 
&rthing.  Look,  look  at  her  now ;  see,  as 
she  turns  her  face  to  the  lamp !  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  effect  on  me."  The  guest 
cannot  see  it,  but  thinks  privately  this  is  a 
very  strange  wild  creature  of  a  man. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHIPTER  I.     TEMPTATIOR. 

Bi  the  end  of  March  Veronica  arrived  in 
ngland.  The  news  of  Sir  John's  death 
and  of  her  marriage  had,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded her  thither.  Telegrams  and  letters 
had  been  Bent  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  agent,  in 
the  name  of  the  self-styled  Ladj  Tallis 
Gale.  Bat  besides  these,  there  had  come 
to  Mr.  Lane  a  letter  &om  Fan).  The  agent 
liad  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  inheritor  of  the  lato  baronet's  estate 
and  title.  This  was  an  elderly  bachelor 
had  nuide  a  small  competence  in  trade 
and  had  retired  &om  bnsiness,  and  waa 
living  obscurely  in  a  suburb  of  the  large 
mannfactnring  town  in  which  his  life  had 
been  passed.  Sir  John  had  as  mnch  as 
possible  ignored  hia  plebeian  connexions ; 
and  without  ever  having  set  eyes  on  him,  de- 
tested his  presumptive  successor.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Talhs,  or,  as  he  mnst  henceforward  be 
(tyled.  Sir  Matthew  Tallis  Gale,  had  has- 
tened to  London  and  had  had  a  meeting 
nith  Mr.  Lane ;  and  Mr.  liane  had  seen 
Sir  Matthew's  lawyer;  and  they  were  all 
tl'_fee  prepared  to  meet  and  discasa  matters 
with  Veronica's  legal  adviser. 

Mr.  Frost  hod  written  to  his  partner, 
sfatmg  that  he  should  bo  in  England  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  he  arrived  throe  days  sooner  than  that 
aatc.  And  one  of  his  first  proceedings  was 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Lockwood's  house  in  (xower- 

i street.  The  yellow  window-blinds  that  had 
heea  drawn  closely  down  between  the  day  of 
[fldy  Tallifl's  death  and  that  of  her  funeral, 
"ero  now  again  raised  :  and  the  front  rooms  ' 

If  I  -p. 


pervious  to  ae  much  daylight  as 
visited  that  side  of  Grower-street  c 
March  afternoon.  The  little  parlour  into 
which  Mr.  Frost  was  shown,  looked  neat 
OS  ever,  but,  he  thought,  very  threadbare 
and  poor.  The  air  in  it  was  close,  though 
it  was  a  chilly  raw  day.  And  there  was  a 
heavy  silence  in  the  hoose. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  entered  the  room  with 
her  noiseless,  light  footfall,  and  touched  Mr. 
Profft'a  ontstretched  hand  very  coldly  with 
her  fingers. 

For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke. 

"  Well,  Zillah,  I  have  got  back  you  see," 
said  Mr.  Frost,  with  the  slightest  possible 
over-assumption  of  being  at  his  ease,  and 
in  the  superior  position. 

"  Tes,  yon  have  got  back,  and  I  hope  you 
bring  some  good  news  for  me," 

"  Yonr  greeting  will  not  turn  my  head 
by  its  cordiality." 

"  I  hope  yon  bring  some  good  news  for 
me,"  repeated  Mrs.  Lockwood.  "  I  have 
waited  longer  than  the  time  you  mentioned. 
Ton  said,  '  Wait  until  the  winter.'  We  are 
now  at  the  end  of  March.  I  have  had  no 
word  from  you  directly,  all  this  time.  And 
now  that  I  see  you  it  is  natural  I  should 
recal  our  conversation  last  summer." 

Sho  spoke  very  dryly,  and  with  more 
than  her  ordinary  dehberation  of  manner. 
Mr.  Frost  seized  on  an  unimportant  twig 
of  her  discourse,  so  to  speak,  hoping  thereby 
to  divert  her  attention  from  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

You  had  no  word  from  me!"  he  echoed, 

knitting  his  anxious  forehead.     "Why,  I 

begged  Qeoi^ina  to  come  and  give  you  my 

ews  several  times.     I  was  busy,  day  and 

ight.     My  wife  was  the  only  person  to 

hom  I  wrote  a  line  save  on  business." 

"  Your  wife  came  here  once  or  twice — 
not  specially  to  see  me — and  she  said  some 
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Tague  word  about  yonr  kind  regards,  and 
-that  affairs  were  going  wcU.  Bnt,  of 
course,  neither  yon  nor  I  can  pretend  to 
each  other  that  Ifhcre  waa  any  satisfaction 
in  that !  I  dare  say  it  was  all  very  well  as 
regards  other  people." 

Mr.  IVost  commanded  himself  with  an 
effort.  Even  whilst  he  repressed  the  rising 
temper,  he  told  himself  lihat  it  was  cruelly 
hard  that  he  should  always  have  to  be 
smooth  and  civil,  whilst  every  one  else 
he  knew  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
lashing  out  when  they  were  irritated;  he 
wavered  up  to  the  instant  when  his  Ups 
began  to  form  the  words  of  his  reply  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  give  way  and  ease 
his  goaded  spirit  at  whatever  cost ! 

"WoU,  Zillah,"  he  answered,  "I  have 
good  news  for  you." 

"Thank  God!" 

"  At  least,  I  suppose  it  will  be  considered 
to  be  good  news.  At  Hugh's  age  I  should 
have  thought  it  so." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  with  a 
weary  sigh.  "  If  there  can  be  a  question 
about  its  goodness,  your  *  good  news  *  is  not 
good  enough." 

"  Hugh  has  the  offer  of  a  position  which 
may  be  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune.  The 
directors  of  the  Parthenope  Embellishment 
Company  will  be  happy  to  employ  him,  on 
my  recommendation,  for  a  twelvemonth 
certain.  And  it  is  a  kind  of  employment 
which  must  bring  him  into  notice.  The 
salary  offered  is  most  liberal.  The  resi- 
dence in  such  a  charming  place  as  Naples 
will  be " 

"  It  is  of  no  use.  Not  the  least,  Sidney," 
interposed  Mrs.  Lockwood.  She  had  not 
called  him  by  his  Christian  name  for 
years.  And  the  return  of  the  once  familiar 
appellation  to  her  tongue,  was  a  proof  of 
unwonted  excitement  in  her. 

"  No  use  I     No  use .'" 

"  It  is  of  no  use  at  all,  if  what  you  have 
to  offer  Hugh  involves  exile  to  a  foreign 
country.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  had 
something  better  to  tell  me  than  that.  I 
was  in  hopes  that " 

"  Exile  !"  repeated  ^Ir.  Frost,  impa- 
tiently interrupting  her.  "  What  nonsense ! 
Exile  to  Naples !  How  can  a  woman  of 
your  sense  talk  in  that  way  ?  One  would 
think  I  was  proposing  to  send  him  to 
Sierra  Leone." 

"If  you  were,  it  would  not  be  more 
unlikely  that  Hugh  should  accept  it.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  set  up  for  himself. 
He  has  formed  new  ties,  and  assumed  new 
responsibilities.      Captain   Sheardown  has 


offered  to  try  to  help  Hugh  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a 
business  in  Daneshire.  If  Captain  Shear- 
down  had  the  money  bimsalf  I  lielieve  he 
would  advance  it  directly.  But  he  is  not 
rich  enough." 

"  Is  Hugh  married  ?"  asked  Mr.  Frost, 
abruptly. 

"  ifo :  but  he  bas  engaged  himself  to 
Maud  Desmond." 

Mr.  Frost  felt  on  the  whole  relieved.  If 
these  friends  would  advance  the  money 
that  Hugh  needed,  it  might  be  a  reprieve  for 
him,  Sidney  Frost. 

And  then — then  it  was  possible  that  the 
money  might  never  be  needed  at  all! 
How  good  that  woxdd  be !  What  an 
excellent  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him,  what  an  admirable  postpone- 
ment (not  oancetUngy  oh  no  !  Of  conrse 
Hugh's  money  should  be  paid  when  the 
fortune  that  was  budding  for  every  one 
connected  with  the  Parthenope  EmbelHsh- 
ment  Company  should  be  full-blown)  of 
the  debt  that  weighed  on  him  so  irksomely ! 
What  a  deserved  solace  to  the  anxieties 
of  the  widowed  mother  whose  heart  was 
heavy  with  care  and  self-reproach  ! 

"  Engaged  himself,  has  he  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  the  family  difficulties  I  once 
hinted  at — on  the  score  of  rank,  pn 
know — ^have  been  got  over  ?" 

"  Lady  Tallis,  the  poor  woman  who  died 
here,  was  very  fond  of  Hugh.  I  think 
that  at  first  she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea 
of  her  niece's  marrying  ham,  though.  Bnt 
she  was  as  soft  as  wax,  poor  soul,  and 
hadn't  a  real  *  no'  in  her.  And  the  girl 
loves  hiTTi  very  much." 

A  stranger  might  have  detected  no  dis- 
content in  ZiUah's  voice  or  words.  But 
Mr.  Frost  knew  her  well,  and  he  was  snre 
that  her  son's  engagement  did  not  alto- 
gether please  her. 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  a  match  for  Hugh  after 
all,"  said  he.  "It  is  true  that  I  did  not 
like  the  idea  when  you  first  spoke  of  this 

thing  as  being  likefy,  but It  might 

have  been  worse,  liuss  Desmond  has  very 
little — a  mere  pittance — but  small  as  her 
dowry  is,  it  may  be  usefol  to  Hugh." 

"  Maud  wanted  to  give  it  all  to  him,  to 
purchase  this  business  witii.     But "  ^ 

"  But  I  suppose  her  trustees  wouldn^t 
hear  of  that?" 

"  Eugh  would  not  hear  of  that !  He  is 
resolved  that  every  shilling  she  has  shall  be 
settled  tightly  on  herself.* 

«  That  is  so  like  Hugh !" 
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"Now  yon  understand  that  I  cannot — 
certainly  will  not — allow  my  son  to  com- 
mence his  career  hampered  by  debt,  even 
thongh  the  debt  be  incnrred  to  friends 
who  would  not  press  him  unduly.  I  have 
thought  of  the  matter  in  all  ways,  for  many 
weaiy  days  and  wearier  nights,  and  I  have 
come  to  a  fixed  resolve  on  this  point.*' 

Mr.  Frost  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  with  his  other  hand  twisting  and 
untwisting  his  watch-chain.  Ho  did  not 
look  at  Mrs.  Lockwood  while  he  spoke  to 
her. 

*^  Zillah,  I  am  going  to  risk  making  you 
harder  against  me  than  you  are  already," 
he  began. 

"I  am  harder  against  no  one  than 
against  myself,"  she  answered :  and  then 
set  her  mouth  again  inflexibly  after  she  had 
fipoken. 

"  I  am  going  to  risk  making  you  harder 
against  me  than  you  are  already,  by  con- 
fessing that  my  chief  object  in  coming  here 
to-day— so  immediately  after  my  arrival- 
was  not  Hugh's  business." 

^'That  does  not  make  me  any  harder 
against  you.  I  am  not  hard,  in  order  to 
please  myself.  Heaven  knows." 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Mr. 
Lane  lately  ?" 

"  Sir  John  Gale's  agent  P  Not  since  the 
funeral.  He  undertook  to  let  that  man 
know  of  his  wife's  death." 

"You  do  not  see  the  papers,  nor  hear 
much  news,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  ?     No  ;  you  know  I  do  not." 

'^  But  I  snppoBe  you  have  heard  that  Sir 
John  TaJlis  Gtole  is  dead,  and  that  Sir 
Matthew  reigns  in  his  stead  P" 

"  Dead !     Sir  John  Gale  dead !" 

"  You  did  not  know  it  then  ?" 

*'  Not  a  word,  not  a  hint !  When  did 
he  die  P" 

"Twelve  days  ago,  on  the  tenth  of 
March.  And  you  had  not  heard  of  itP 
Miss  Desmond  had  not  been  informed  P" 
said  Mr.  Frost,  looking  half-suspiciously  at 

**  Maud  has  scarcely  seen  a  soul  since  her 
aunt's  death.  The  vicar  of  Shipley  came 
up  to  attend  the  funeral,  by  Lady  Tallis's 
express  desire,  and  he  and  Maud  have  been 
shut  up  in  the  house  all  day,  and  only  go 
out  to  take  a  little  walk  in  the  Regent's- 
park  in  the  evening.  Hugh  has  been  away 
at  the  Sheardowns.  I  expect  him  home  to- 
xaorrow  or  the  next  day.  And  that  man 
is  dead  ?  Within  a  week  of  his  poor  wife  ! 
How  strange  !  Poor  Lady  Tallis  was  un- 
fortunate in  her  death  as  in  her  Hfe.     If 


she  had  survived  him  but  a  day,  she  might 
have  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  some 
provision  for  Maud." 

"How  so?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  man,  bad  as  he 
was,  would  have  bequeathed  his  wife  some 
part  of  his  fortune.  And  if  ho  had  died 
intestate,  she  would  have  been  a  rich 
woman.  That  would  have  been  the  most 
likely.  Men  like  Sir  John  Gale  often 
make  no  will  at  all." 

"  By  an  odd  enough  chance,  I  happen 
to  know  that  this  man  did  make  a  will, 
though." 

"You?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  it." 

Zillah  knew  Sidney  Frost  well  enough 
to  be  quite  sure  that  m  saying  this  he  was 
not  indulging  in  mere  puiTposeless  gossip. 
Besides,  he  had  said  that  he  had  not  come 
to  Gower-street  on  Hugh's  business.  Was 
the  business  he  had  come  upon,  in  any  way 
connected  with  Sir  John  Gale? — ^with 
Ladv  TaUis  ?— with  Maud  ? 

The  latter  thought  sent  a  sudden  hope 
through  her  heart :  a  hope  which  seemed 
almost  a  pang.  She  was  so  unused  to  hopes, 
that  the  barest  glimpse  of  good  fortune 
which  her  imagination  might  perceive,  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  movement  of  repres- 
sion. If  a  thing  appeared  good,  then  it 
was  unlikely !  That  was  ZiUah's  experi- 
ence of  life  at  fifty  odd  years. 

"  You  have  seen  Sir  John  Gale's  will  ?" 
she  said,  folding  her  small,  finir  hands  quietly 
on  the  table  by  which  she  sat,  and  bending 
over  a  little  towards  Mr.  Frost. 

**  He  died  in  Naples.  I  was  there  at  the 
time.  I  became,  through  some  business 
transactions,  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  great  friend,  and — ^he  says — a 
relative,  of  the  very  beautiM  young  lady 
who  was  called  in  Naples  Lady  Gule." 

"  Ah,  I  see  !  He  has  left  all  his  money 
to  her — to  that  vicar's  daughter !  What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  think  of  that  before !  I 
might  have  known  that  the  person  who 
least  deserved  it,  would  get  the  prize  !" 

Zillah  would  not  have  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  had  hoped  :  and  not  having  hoped, 
she  could  not  be  said  to  be  disappointed. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  secret  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  gave  an  extra  flavour  of 
bitterness  to  her  words. 

"  I  have  always  thought  you  one  of  the 
most  dear-headed  women  I  ever  knew, 
Zillah;"  said  Mr.  Frost,  "as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  discreet  and  trustworthy ;  and 
I  am  going  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
opinion,  by  telling  you  a  strange  story,  on 
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the  condition  that  you  keep  it  strictly  to 
yourself  for  the  present." 

"  A  secret  ?  No,  no,  no  !  For  Heaven's 
sake  give  me  no  more  secrets  to  carry  about 
with  me  !" 

"  This  cannot  be  a  secret  long,"  answered 
Mr.  Frost.  Then  he  told  her  with  great 
clearness  and  accuracy,  the  story  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Barletti,  of  Veronica's 
marriage  on  board  the  ship  of  war  at  Naples, 
and  of  the  subsequent  sudden  death  of  Sir 
John  Gale,  and  the  finding  of  the  will. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  listened  with  ever  deep- 
ening attention.  When  he  came  to  the 
contents  of  the  will,  she  removed  the  hand 
which  had  hitherto  covered  her  mouth, 
and  let  it  fall  on  the  table. 

"Was  the  will  witnessed — duly  made 
out — ^was  it  a  legal  document  ?"  she  asked. 

"  It  was  unimpeachably  correct,  and  un- 
usually clear  and  brief." 

"  Then,  Maud  Desmond  is  a  great 
heiress !"  She  sat  very  still,  and  spoke 
very  quietly,  but  an  unusual  flush  suffused 
her  pale  face,  and  the  blue  veins  in  the  little 
worn  hand  that  lay  on  the  table  swelled, 
revealing  the  force  with  which  she  was 
pressing  it  down. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  she  is,  or  not. 
But  you  can  tell  wi«." 

"I?     I  can  tell  you  ?" 

"  A  true  marriage  invalidates  a  will :  a 
false  one  does  not.  If  there  were  still  any 
breath  in  the  body  of  Hilda,  Lady  Tallis 
Grale,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  March, 
the  will  is  good,  the  second  marriage 
is  void,  and  your  son's  wife  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  this  kingdom." 

Zillah  gave  a  great  sigh.  Her  hands 
dropped  nervelessly  into  her  lap,  and  she 
sank  back  in  her  chair  staring  at  Mr.  Frost 
in  silence. 

CHAPTER  II.   MRS.  LOCKWOOD's  MEMORY. 

Hugh  returned  from  Lowater  House  on 
the  day  after  Mr.  Frost's  interview  with 
his  mother.  Mr.  Levincourt  was  still  in 
London,  but  intended  to  return  home  by 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  vicar's  consent 
to  his  ward's  engagement  had  been  given 
before  Lady  Tallis's  illness  had  begun 
to  display  cause  for  immediate  alarm. 
The  vicar  had  been  once  to  London  since 
the  terrible  journey  when  he  had  taken 
Maud  to  her  aunt ;  naving  been  sunmioned 
thither  by  Lady  Tallis's  urgent  request  that 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him  about  Maud. 

"  I  cannot  put  all  that  I  want  to  say  upon 


paper,"  she  wrote.  And  indeed  the  poor 
lady's  epistolary  style  did  not  improve 
with  years. 

When  the  vicar  arrived,  in  compliance 
with  Lady  Tallis's  entreaty,  she  urged  him 
not  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  young 
people. 

"  If  you  do  not  object.  Lady  Tallis,"  said 
Mr.  Levincourt,  "  I  suppose  I  cannot  do 
so,  either." 

"  It  is  not  what  Maud  might  have  ex- 
pected, if  things  had  been  dSfferent  with 
w€,"  the  poor  lady  observed.  "But  what 
has  the  child  to  look  to?  Sir  Thomas 
Dclaney  has  eight  children,  six  of  'em 
daughters  !  So  it  isn't  very  likely  he^U  do 
anything  for  Maudie.  And  you  know,  my 
dear  friend,  birth  and  riches  don't  always 
make  marriages  happy.  Goodness  knows 
I  had  the  first.  At  least  poor  papa  alwajs 
would  be  telling  us  that  his  was  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  Ireland — not  UterdUy,  of 
course,  ye  understand :  for  the  fact  is,  he 
suffered  a  martyrdom  from  gout  all  his  life. 
But  what  did  my  birth  do  for  me  ?  And  as 
to  money — ^weU  to  be  sure,  I'd  like  to  have 
a  little  more  of  that  to  do  as  I  like  with  1 
But  still  money  won't  buy  the  best  things. 
Now  at  one  time  I  had  more  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with — in  the  early  days,  ye  know 
— ^but  I'd  a  thousand  million  times  sooner 
have  my  dear  girl,  to  be  kind  to  me  and  be 
poor,  than  be  as  rich  as  a  Begom  without  a 
soul  that  cared  a  quarter  of  a  straw  abont 
me ;  and  that  brings  me  round  to  what  I 
was  saying  to  ye,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  a  good  husband  for  our  dear  Maud,  just 
for  a  bit  of  family  pride.  I've  reflected  a 
good  deal  about  it  lately,  my  dear  friend. 
And  ye  know  good  husbands  don't  grow 
on  every  bush !" 

The  vicar  had  no  personal  wish  to  oppose 
the  engagement.  He  liked  Hugh,  and 
thought  well  of  him.  And,  besides,  there  was 
another  feeling  in  his  mind  which  tended 
to  make  him  favourable  to  the  engagement. 
He  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that 
Maud's  mother  would  have  been  a  happier 
woman  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  poor  clergy- 
man whom  she  loved,  than  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  have  been  under  any  circum- 
stances of  loveless  prosperity.  Ajid  he  had 
a  vague  notion  that  in  forbearing  to  oppose 
Maud's  love-match,  he  was  making  a  kind 
of  reparation  for  the  share  he  had  had  in 
destroying  her  mother's  young  romance  in 
the  days  when  Clara  Delauey  had  wandered 
with  him  under  the  old  trees  in  her  Irish 
home,  and  dreamed  her  girlish  dream  of 
unworldly  happiness. 
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Ladj  Tallis*s  interview  with  the  vicar  had 
taken  place  early  in  December,  and  the 
engagement  had  been  formally  sanctioned 
before  Christmas. 

"We  needn't  proclaim  it  just  yet,"  said 
Lady  Tallis,  "nntil  Hugh  sees  his  way  a 
little  more  clearly.  And  Maudie  is  quite 
young  enough  to  wait." 

"Dear  Aunt  Hilda,  there  is  no  one  I 
know  of  to  proclaim  it  to!"  Maud  had 
answered,  simply  and  sadly.  And  Lady 
TaUis  had  acquiesced ;  not  without  a  sigh 
that  the  alliance  of  a  daughter  of  the  united 
houses  of  Delaney  and  Desmond  should  be, 
perforce,  thus  mutely  inglorious. 

Hugh  had,  however,  compounded  for  per- 
mission to  tell  his  happy  news  to  his  old 
friends  the  Sheardowns.  And  Captain 
Sheardown  had  been  moved  to  the  offer 
of  trying  to  assist  Hugh  in  his  project  of 
raising  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
architect's  and  surveyor's  business  in  Dane- 
shire,  by  the  announcement  that  Hugh  was 
to  marry  Maud  Desmond. 

"  Did  your  ears  bum,  dearest — ^what 
pretty  little  white  ears  they  are — ^whilst  I 
was  away  ?"  asked  Hugh  on  the  first 
evening  of  his  return,  holding  Maud's  hands 
in  his,  and  looking  down  at  her  golden  hair. 
*^  They  ought  to  have  been  of  the  fieriest 
•crimson,  if  the  old  saw  were  true :  for  we 
talked  of  you,  you,  you — ^scarcely  anything 
else  but  you — all  the  time  I  was  at  Lowater." 

"  We  talked !  Dear  Hugh,  I  am  afraid  you 
Hinst  have  teased  them  with  my  name." 

"  No,  darling :  Mrs.  Sheardown  spoke  of 
you  constantly.  What  a  delighthil  creature 
ske  is !"  added  Hugh,  with  a  naive  earnest- 
ness that  brought  a  smile  to  Maud's  lips, 
and  a  blush  to  her  pale  cheek. 

Maud  is  not  much  changed  in  outward 
aspect  since  she  was  last  presented  to  the 
reader.  She  is  perhaps  a  trifle  paler  and 
thinner,  but  that  has  come  within  the  last 
month.  She  had  grieved  for  her  aunt,  but 
without  acute  pain  of  mind.  She  had  the 
peace-bestowing  assurance  that  her  pre- 
sence had  been  a  solace  and  a  joy  to  poor 
Aunt  Hilda;  and  had  made  the  forsaken 
woman  some  amends  for  years  of  hard 
usage  and  neglect.  And  there  was  in 
Maud's  spirit  none  of  that  unappeasable 
sorrow  which  comes  from  remorseful  me- 
.mories  of  duties  left  undone,  or  done  grudg- 
ingly without  heartfelt  kindness. 

Lady  Tallis's  death  had  been  almost 
painless.  She  had  not  known  that  her 
end  was  near,  until  within  three  days  of 
her  decease,  and  then  she  spoke  of  it 
<^hnly    and    cheerfully.     And    she    had 


uttered  many  a  solemn  injunction  to  Hugh 
to  be  true  and  tender  to  the  orphan  gii*l  who 
loved  him.  "  My  only  regret  in  the  world  is 
that  I  can  do  nothing  for  the  sweet  child," 
she  had  said.  "If  she  had  been  my 
daughter  instead  of  my  niece  she  would 
have  inherited  a  pretty  penny  under  my 
marriage  settlement.  But  as  it  is,  it  all 
g^es  back  to  him.  But  may  be  it  is  all  for 
the  best." 

After  a  pause  she  had  added:  "  I  can't 
speak  of  him  to  Maudie,  my  dear  Hugh. 
*  But  if — if  ever  any  chance — Grod  only 
knows  how  strangely  things  come  about 
sometimes — if  ever  chance  should  give  ye 
the  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  that  I — 
that  I  die  in  peace  with  him,  I'd  be  glad 
he  should  be  told  so.  It  might  be  good  for 
him  to  know  it,  some  day.  And — and — of 
course  I  can't  altogether  make  excuses  for 
him,  but  I  know  I  was  not  very  wise  in 
times  gone  by,  and  may-be  I  tried  him. 
And  I  did  love  him  once,  Hugh.  And 
those  whom  God  has  joined  together,  I  don't 
believe  can  ever  be  quiie  put  asimder. 
Distance  won't  do  it.  And  time  won't  do  it. 
And — I'd  like  him  to  know  that  I  prayed 
for  him,  Hugh,  and  asked  his  pardon  if  I 
vexed  him  or  did  wrong  by  him  in  past 
years." 

"Dearest  Lady  Tallis,  I  am  sure  you 
have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  !" 

"  Ah,  Hugh,  Hugh,  looking  death  in  the 
face  gives  the  foolishest  of  us  wisdom 
enough  to  see  our  own  short-comings. 
And  I'd  Hke  him  to  forgive  me  my  tres- 
passes as  I  forgive  his — ^and  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven." 

Again  she  paused ;  this  time  for  so  long 
that  Hugh  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
But  as  he  began  sofbly  to  move  away,  she 
stopped  him  and  motioned  him  to  bend 
down  his  head  over  the  couch  where  she 
was  lying.  And  then  she  said,  "And, 
Hugh,  when  I'm  gone,  he  may  do  justice  to 
that — ^th'at  young  woman.  I  have  felt  very 
bitter  towards  her,  that's  the  truth.  And 
I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  quite 
as  a  good  Christian  ought  to  feel  at  this 
minute.  But  I  have  forgiven  her,  my  dear, 
though  it  was  hard.  I  dare  say  she  is  to 
be  pitied,  poor  creature !  And  I  won't 
distress  our  darling  just  now,  with  speaking 
of  it,  but  afterwards  Hugh,  when  she's  calm, 
and  can  think  of  me  without  pain,  ye 
may  tell  her  what  I  said.  She  loved  the 
other  girl,  and  'twill  comfort  her." 

And  so  the  poor,  gentle,  kindly  spirit  had 
lefl  the  world,  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Hugh  had  much  to  say  to  Maud  on  that 
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first  day  of  his  return.  They  walked  out 
together  at  dusk,  and  he  spoke  of  his 
plans.  Matters  had  not  yet  been  definitively 
arranged,  but  Captain  Sheardown  had  great 
hopes  that  Mr.  Snowe  would  advance  the 
money  required.  Herbert  Snowe  was  now 
a  partner  in  his  father's  bank,  and  was 
good-naturedly  desirous  of  helping  Hugh. 
The  old  gentleman  was  slow  and  cautious 
and  difficult  to  satisfy.  But  Hugh  had 
good  hopes  that  he  would  consent  to  ad- 
vance the  money  after  a  decent  delay. 

"  And  then,  my  own  darling,  we  will  be 
married  directly,  will  we  not?  There  is 
nothing  to  wait  for,  is  there  ?" 

"  N — ^no,  dear  Hugh.  If  you  will  take 
me  in  my  black  gown,  I  will  come  to  you 
when  you  are  ready.  Dear  Aunt  Hilda 
would  not  have  wished  us  to  delay  our 
marriage." 

"  Far  from  that !  You  know  what  she 
said,  the  good  kind  soul.  And  as  to  the 
gown,  it  must  be  a  white  one  for  that  day 
at  all  events." 

When  they  got  home  again,  Hugh  had 
some  papers  and  plans  to  look  over  for  his 
employers,  Digby  and  West.  He  had  not 
left  their  office,  but  was  continuing  at  a 
weekly  salary,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  quit  them  at  a  fort- 
night's notice.  They  all  sat  in  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  little  parlour.  The  sitting-room  up- 
stairs had  not  been  used  since  Lady  Tallis's 
death.  Maud  had  a  book,  but  it  lay  for  the 
most  part  idly  in  her  lap,  while  her  eyes 
dreamily  wandered  towards  Hugh  as  he 
bent  over  his  papers,  and  every  now  and  then 
stuck  a  short  blunt  pencil  between  his  teeth 
to  hold  it,  and  knit  his  brows  portentously 
over  the  consideration  of  some  difficult  point. 
The  vicar,  too,  had  a  book  which  he  read, 
or  seemed  to  read.  And  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
nimble  fingers  were  busy  with  a  basketful 
of  soft  grey  woollen  stockings — ^Hugh's 
stockings — which  she  was  mending  on  an 
infEkllible  principle  that  almost  appeared  to 
make  a  darned  stocking  superior  to  an  un- 
darned  one ;  so  daintily  dexterous  was  the 
crossing  of  the  threads ! 

Usually  the  widow  was  not  by  any  means 
loquacious.  To-night,  however,  her  tongue 
moved,  if  not  as  rapidly,  almost  as  unrest- 
ingly,  as  her  fingers.  She  harped  on  the 
topic  of  Lady  Tallis's  death,  returning  to  it 
again  and  again,  until  the  vicar  at  length 
shut  his  book  with  a  look  of  resignation. 

"You  remember  what  day  it  was  she 
died,  Maud  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

"Remember  it!" 

"  I  mean  you  remember  the  date  and  all. 


Of  course  you  do.     Tuesday  the  fourth  of 
March  it  was :  yes,  that  was  the  date." 

"  Yes." 

"  And — and  when  I  came  up-staira  again 
after  preparing  the  beef  tea  that  she  had 
asked  for,  she  had  fallen  asleep." 

"Yes;"  said  Maud,  again.  She  did  not 
understand  why  these  details  should  he 
recapitulated,  but  she  answered  sweetly  and 
patiently. 

"We  have  never  spoken  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Levincourt,  have  we?" 
pursued  Mrs.  Lockwood.  The  vicar  was 
not  specially  desirous  of  hearing  more  par- 
ticulars than  he  knew  already  respecting 
Lady  Tallis's  death  :  and  Zillah  perceived 
this,  perfectly.  But  with  an  utter  absence 
of  her  usual  fine  tact,  she  continued  to 
harp  on  the  subject. 

"  She  seemed  a  little  better,  and  very 
cheerful  that  morning,  did  she  not,  Maud  ?' 

"  Yes ;  she  was  free  from  suffering  at  the 
last,  thank  God !" 

"  Oh  quite ;  quite.  When  I  first  came 
into  her  room,  she  said,  *  I  feel  much  stronger 
than  I  did  yesterday.'  Who  would  have 
thougbt  that  by  noon  that  day  she  would  be 
dead!" 

The  vicar,  feeling  himself  called  on  to 
say  something,  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  mur- 
mured, "Ah,  it  is  often  the  case  in  that 
disorder  that  the  patient  feels  unaccount- 
ably better  just  before  the  end  comes." 

"  I  was  with  her  a  long  time  after  Maud 
went  away  that  morning,  Mr.  Levincoiu*t. 
Maud  had  been  sitting  up  all  night,  and 
was  worn  out.  I  sent  her  to  bed.  Was  I 
not  right  ?" 

"  Very  right,  and  considerate." 

"  And  so  Maud  was  not  with  her  aunt  at 
the  last.  But  Lady  Tallis  passed  away  in 
a  kind  of  gentle  slumber.  She  slept  a  long 
time — ^until  past  ten  I  should  say.  Indeed 
I  am  pretty  sure.  And  Jane  says  so  too. 
I  was  talking  to  Jane  about  it  this  morning. 
I  could  swear  Lady  Tallis  was  alive  until 
'past  ten  o'clock  !  And  Jane  is  sure  of  it 
too." 

"  You  had  better  not  swear  it^  either  of 
you,"  said  Hugh,  looking  up  from  his 
papers,  "  for  you  would  be  mistaken." 

"  Mistaken  !  Why,  Hugh,  the— the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  surer  I  feel  that " 

"  Darling  mother,  we  need  not  pursue  the 
discussion.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will 
have  to  make  oath  about  it." 

"  Not  at  all  likely.  Most  unlikely  as  far 
aa — as  far  as  we  know.  But  still,  Hugh,  as 
far  as  the  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  I  feel 
convinced  that   she  must  have  been  still 
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aliye  alter  ten  o'clock.     She  must  I    I  am 
sore  of  it." 

Mrs.  Lockwood's  tone  was  so  petulant 
and  sharp,  and  so  unlike  her  usual  tone  of 
resolute  composure,  that  Hugh  looked  at 
her  with  some  uneasiness. 

'^  She  has  been  over-worn  and  harassed, 
the  poor  little  mother,"  he  thought.  Then 
he  glanced  at  Maud,  whose  eyes  were  brim- 
ming with  tears :  and  pushing  his  papers 
aside,  to  be  finished  when  the  others  should 
have  gone  to  bed,  he  set  himself  to  speak 
checr&Uy  of  his  prospects  and  of  his  plans ; 
how  they  -would  let  the  house  in  Gower- 
street ;  and  how  he  had  seen  a  tiny  cottage 
near  the  spot  he  had  set  his  heart  on  living 
at,  in  Daneshire,  that  would  just  suit  his 
mother ;  and  how  he  had  already  projected 
sundry  inexpensive  alterations  that  would 
make  the  tiny  cottage  a  delights  resi- 
dence. And  so  no  more  was  said  that 
night  about  Lady  Talhs. 


THE  OLD  CARDIN^AL'S  RETREAT. 


Wb  live  in  it  at  the  time  of  this  present 
^ting.     It  is  in  the  Montagnolo,  an  hour 
distant  from  Siena,  among  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Maremma.  The  whole  country 
is  a  forest  —  such  a  forest !     Giant  oaks, 
wild,  scathed,  savage-looking,  growing  on 
rocky  broken  g^round,  with  never  a  stick  of 
underwood.      Spiky    cypresaes,    gathered 
up  like  nosegays ;  patches  of  olives — ^grey 
mystic  trees  said  to  have  paled  into  that 
sad  tint,  out  of  grief  for  the  Divine  One  who 
once  wept  under  their  shade  ;  vineyards  of 
yellow-leafed  grapes,  now  laden  with  ruby 
^it,    clinging    to    light    cane    supports. 
Higher  up,  fold  upon  fold  of  rounded  hills, 
dimpling  into  each  other  Uke  the  petals  of 
a  tnlip,  clothed  with  a  dark  mantle  of  ever- 
green ilex.      Beyond,    an    open    country 
hrokcn  into  long  horizontal  lines  of  hills 
and  valleys,  waving  up  and  down  like  the 
swell  of  a  stormy  sea,  either  utterly  barren 
^d  desolate,  or  thickly  dotted  with  villas, 
chnrches,  towers,  villages,  clinging  toge- 
ther as  if  for  company.     How  easy  to  give 
the  details,  how  impossible  to  paint  the 
whole;  the  glorious  sun  lighting  up  all, 
even  in  November,  like  a  golden  dream ! 
^he  varied  tints  and  magic  changes  of  light 
and  shade  on  this  broad  horizon,  the  morn- 
ing mists,  the  fervid  blue  of  the  mid-day 
sky,  the  great  white  clouds  like  snow-drifts 
that  come  riding  up  over  the  dark  hill- tops, 
the  ruddy  glory  of  the  sunsets !     When  we 
came  here,  the  woods  were  green;   now 


they  look  as  if  hghted  by  a  living  flame ; 
the  shadows  those  of  a  furnace,  glowing 
russet,  deepest  ruby,  and  richest  purple. 

The  heart  of  this  fair  forest-wilderness 
is  a  villa,  built  in  the  Tuscan  or  rustic 
style,  standing  on  a  plateau  facing  the 
Apennines  to  the  south,  and  backed  by  the 
evergreen  forests  on  the  hills.  It  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Chigi,  brother  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Seventh,  and  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  his  descendants.  As  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  created  Versailles  out  of  a  sand- 
hill, so  the  cardinal  (attracted  to  this  spot 
by  its  exceeding  natural  beauty)  caused  this 
viUa-palace  to  arise  out  of  a  virgin  forest, 
by  the  force  of  gold.  He  summoned 
the  great  architect  Fontana  to  his  aid, 
made  roads,  pruned  the  wild  forest  luxuri- 
ance into  parks  and  gardens,  formed  stately 
terraces  'adorned  with  sculpture,  placed 
twelve  chapels  or  stations  round  the  house 
in  the  adjacent  woods,  whioh  he  peopled 
with  statues  of  saints,  gods,  and  satyrs,  a 
mixed  but  goodly  company,  looking  over 
the  tree  tops  on  pedestals  some  sixty  feet 
high,  and  startling  the  sight  in  unexpected 
places.  Also  he  caused  to  be  traced  from 
the  northern  front  of  the  villa,  a  broad  grassy 
alley,  spanned  midway  by  a  triumplial  arch, 
and  farther  on  by  a  theatre  for  al  fresco  per- 
fommnces.  fromyhence,  riaing  abruptly- 
always  in  a  straight  line  and  forming  a 
vista  from  the  vUla — ^two  hundred  steps  of 
stone,  cut  through  the  forest,  form  a  Scala 
Santa^  or  sacred  staircase,  mounting  to  a 
high  tower  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  twelve  monks,  living  in  twelve  cells, 
said  prayers  for  his  eminence  ajid  all  his 
family,  day  and  night. 

When  all  was  done,  our  cardinal  called 
the  place  The  Thebiad,  in  memory  of  his 
lowly  brethren,  the  starving  monks  in 
the  Egyptian  desert,  who  would  mightily 
have  enjoyed  the  change  from  arid  sand 
and  thirst  and  hunger,  to  this  reflned  and 
luxurious  hermitage.  Pope  Alexander,  out 
of  the  frinds  of  St.  Peter,  left  it  also  a  noblo 
revenue,  along  with  many  broad  acres  on 
Tuscan  and  on  Roman  soil,  which  have 
come  down  unlessened  to  the  present  day. 
The  Thebiad  is  therefore  maintained  with 
fitting  splendour  by  its  present  owner. 

Within,  the  saloons  and  galleries  are 
still  decked  with  old  frescoes,  gilding, 
marbles,  and  statues,  to  which  are  added 
the  comforts  of  our  own  present  time. 
A  crowd  of  modem  retainers,  valets, 
keepers,  stewards,  gardeners,  shepherds, 
come  and  go,  over  the  grassy  court  within 
the  gates,  where-  in  the  morning  are  often 
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to  be  seen  seated  patiently  on  a  certain 
stone  bench,  waiting  to  be  served,  whole 
families  of  beggars :  poor  yellow  -  faced 
wretches,  who  all  receive  a  meal  of  bread 
and  a  drink  of  wine,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  remon- 
strances and  often  violent  interposition  of 
Argo,  the  watch  dog,  as  large  and  as  white 
as  a  polar  bear. 

The  old  cardinal's  retreat  has  its  ghost,  of 
course.  One  evening  we  had  been  tempted  by 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  moonlight  into 
the  woods.  The  twisted  ilex  trunks  looked 
down  upon  us,  like  a  fantastic  multitude 
hovering  in  the  deep  shadows ;  above,  the 
moon  rode  in  an  unclouded  sky.  We  wont 
on  and  descended  from  the  plateau  into 
the  Siena  road,  over-arched  with  black 
branches.  On  one  side,  a  wall  borders  the 
road ;  on  the  other,  where  the  g^und  falls 
rapidly,  and  the  road  is  terraced,  there  is 
not  even  a  parapet,  but  a  fall  of  some  ten 
or  fourteen  feet.  The  night  was  very  still, 
nothing  but  the  distant  having  of  a  dog 
broke  the  silence.  Suddenly  a  sound  of 
wheels  came  on^us,  very  faintly  at  first, 
then  ceased,  then  came  on  again.  At  last 
it  grew  loud  and  distinct :  it  was  a  baroc- 
cino  (gig)  returning  late  from  Siena  with 
some  of  our  people ;  Antonio  butler,  Adamo 
keeper,  and  Fileppo  gardener. 

"  Oh,  signori,  signori !"  gasped  Antonio, 
"  we  have  just  seen  the  donnina ;  there,  just 
below,  between  the  Satyro  [a  great  statue] 
and  this  chapel  here.  We  saw  her  as  plainly 
as  we  see  you,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road :  with  her  head  bent." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Adamo,  shaking  himself 
as  if  waking  out  of  a  nightmare,  "  yes,  in- 
deed !  Santa  Maria!  I  was  leading  the  horse 
— for  the  road  is  so  rough,  and  the  shadows 
are  so  dark — ^when  I  saw,  in  the  moonlight, 
a  woman  with  something  over  her  head,  uke 
the  peasant- women  wear,  come  out  of  this 
wall  and  gUde  across  the  road,  close  before 
me.  She  disappeared  over  the  parapet 
among  the  woods.  Anima  mia !  she  was 
there,  beside  me,  for  the  horse  saw  her  too, 
and  so  started  and  shied,  that  he  nearly 
threw  the  gig  over  the  parapet." 

"  Indeed,  signori,"  said  Antonio,  "  the 

f'g  jerked,  and  I  was  almost  thrown  out. 
saw  the  donnina  too." 
"  Yes,  but  not  so  plainly  as  I  did,"  cried 
Adamo.  "I  tell  you  she  passed  close, 
close  to  my  hand,  under  the  horse's  nose ; 
with  a  cloth  on  her  head  and  a  spindle  in 
her  hand.  She  passed  across  the  road  over 
that  deep  fall,  which  must  have  killed  any 
mortal  creature." 


These  two  men  had  been  soldiers,  were 
no  cowards,  and  were  ready  to  face  any 
mortal  foe  bravely.  They  were  comforted 
with  wine,  and  sent  to  bed.  We  then  sent 
for  the  head  man — ^the  Fattore — ^to  ask 
what  it  all  meant  ? 

It  meant  that  from  father  to  soii^  so  long 
back  that  no  one  can  tell  where  it  began,  it 
had  been  known  among  the  peasants  that 
these  woods  are  haunted  by  a  ghost  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman  of  small  stature,  known 
as  the  donnina,  who  generally  appears 
towards  dusk,  after  the  Ave  Maria,  at  spe- 
cial spots,  and  usually  in  stormy  weather. 
She  had  been  ofben  seen  where  the  ser- 
vants had  seen  her,  in  the  wood  on  the 
road  to  Siena;  also  in  a  deep  hollow  or 
borro,  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  dry  in  summer, 
and  blocked  with  masses  of  rock  and  roll- 
ing stones,  brought  down  by  the  upper 
streams — an  ugly  lonesome  place,  with 
exceedingly  steep  banks,  overgrown  with 
scanty  shrubs. 

She  generally  appears,  we  were  told,  in 
black,  her  head  covered,  her  face  bent 
down  over  a  spindle,  which  she  seems  to 
turn  as  she  moves.  Nobody  has  ever  seen 
her  face.  There  is  nothing  terrific  or  horrible 
about  her,  save  the  fact  that  she  is  super- 
natural. She  always  glides  slowly  away,  so 
slowly,  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  disappearing 
among  rocks,  or  over  walls,  in  the  woods. 
Not  a  year  passes  that  she  is  not  seen  several 
times,  especially  towards  early  winter. 

We  spoke  with  those  to  whom  she  has 
most  fi:^uently  appeared.  An  old  man, 
by  name  Currini,  a  mason,  specially  remem- 
bered that  once  as  he  was  returning  home, 
he  saw  a  woman  whom  he  supposed,  in  the 
fading  light,  to  be  his  daughter,  sitting  on 
the  wall  of  a  rough  little  bridge  that 
crosses  the  stream  in  the  borro,  spinning. 
Her  back  was  turned  towards  him.  "  Ah, 
Teresa  mia,  are  you  waiting  for  me  ?"  he 
said,  putting  out  his  hand  to  touch  her 
shoulder.  The  hand  fell  upon  air,  the 
figure  rose  (the  back  still  turned  towards 
hun),  and  slowly  glided  away  down  the 
steep  bank  of  the  borro,  and  vanished 
among  the  big  rocks  heaped  up  there.  He 
has  often  seen  the  donnina  since,  but  never 
haa  been  conscious  of  feeling  the  horror  he 
felt  then. 

Then  we  talked  with  a  keeper  called 
Carlo  di  Ginestreto,  a  fine  Saxon-looking 
fellow,  with  honest  round  blue  eyes  and  a 
shock  of  imcombed  yellow  hair.  This  Carlo 
has  his  home  on  the  hill  over  the  borro, 
and  had  seen  the  donnina  among  the  trees 
there,  three  months  ago.     "  Once,"  he  said, 
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"  I  was  coming  from  Siena  along  the  road, 
and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
the  moon  was  extremely  clear,  and  every- 
thing in  the  forest,  was  as  plain  as  day.  I 
was  coming  along,  thinking  of  a  new  gun  I 
had  seen  in  Siena,  when  I  saw,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the  donnina  as  plain 
as  I  see  your  Eccellency  now  before  me.  She 
stood  there,  till  I  was  almost  close  to  her. 
She  wore  a  sort  of  light  petticoat  with 
colours  on  it,  and  had  something  all  black, 
over  it,  on  her  head  and  shonlders.  There, 
I  saw  her,  and  I  saw  her  shadow  in  the 
moonlight,  too.  She  looked  like  a  girl, 
thongh  I  did  not  see  her  face,  and  she  went 
away,  piano,  piano,  piano,  as  I  stood  still, 
and  faded  ont  among  the  trees.  I  never 
saw  her  so  plainly,  for  the  snow  made  all 
so  clear.  I  often  see  her,  poverina.  I  do 
not  feel  any  fear.  What  harm  could  she 
do  to  me  ?"  And  ho  spread  out  his  large 
chest,  and  lifted  his  long  arms  with  that 
ejaculatory  action  common  to  Italians. 
After  Carlo  came  Celso,  a  respectable 
contadino  living  also  on  the  estate  in 
a  vineyard  close  to  the  villa.  He  told 
us  "that  after  he  had  come  back  from 
serving  in  the  miHtia,  he  was  standing  one 
evening  with  his  little  brother  in  the  road, 
near  the  Satyro,  when  he  heard  himself 
called  distinctly  three  times,  out  of  the 
wood,  in  a  strange  sad  voice,  *  Celso,  Celso, 
Celso  !'  His  little  brother  said,  'Who  calls 
you,  Celso,  in  such  a  strange  voice  ?*  and 
he  heard  the  same  voice  call  him  again 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  wood."  He 
was  frightened,  and  liked  it  so  little  that 
he  now  never  passed  by  that  road  in  the 
evening,  but  went  "  round  a  mile  or  so, 
higher  up  on  the  hills." 

We  have  more  material  mysterious  per- 
sonages going  about  the  old  CardinaFs 
Retreat,  too,  as  will  presently  be  seen  ;  and 
we  have  incentives  to  strange  fancies  out 
of  number. 

On  one  side  of  the  villa,  adjoining  the 
hroad  terrace  leading  to  the  Scala  Santa, 
is  a  pleasure-ground  or  park,  designed  and 
specially  set  apart  by  the  cardinal  for 
meditation  and  repose.  It  may  be  some 
two  or  three  miles  round,  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  and  entered  by  three  lofty  gates. 
It  is  full  of  broad,  moss-grown  walks,  with 
here  and  there  statues  of  monks  and  angels, 
high  on  carved'  pedestals,  in  attitudes  of 
prayer.  The  walks,  and  narrower  paths, 
are  all  knit  up  at  the  further  end,  by  a 
chapel  somewhat  small  and  low,  with  kneel- 
ing statues  on  either  hand  darkened  and 
moss-grown  by  time  and  storm.    The  trees 


are  the  ilex  of  the  surrounding  forest,  ex- 
panded into  superb  proportions  by  being  so 
long  undisturbed.  The  ground  is  rocky  and 
undulating,  covered  with  a  graceful  under- 
growth of  arbutus,  and  hoDy,  and  lauris- 
tinus,  every  plant  and  every  tree  bein^ 
evergreen.  The  big  branches  of  the  ilex 
trees,  with  long  silvery  beards  of  delicate 
white  moss  hanging  down  amidst  the  glit- 
tering waxy  leaves,  pointed  like  thorns, 
wave  over  the  paths,  casting  flickering 
shadows  as  the  eager  sun  darts  through 
the  dark  foliage.  As  the  passing  clouds 
come  and  go  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  chapel, 
here  and  there  a  glint  of  sun  calls  out  the 
dark  outlines  of  the  kneeling  statues  so 
vividly,  that  at  a  distance,  looking  from 
among  the  interposing  confusion  of  the 
wood,  they  seem  to  move  under  the 
changing  fight.  In  truth,  a  very  weird 
and  ghostly  spot,  set  apart  it  would  seem 
for  unholy  rites,  altogether  solemn  and 
mystic. 

Here,    in     the     brief    though     ardent 
autumnal    sunshine,    impenetrable    shade 
tempts   one  to  wander  among  the  rocks, 
and  under  the  dark  twisted  ilex  stems,  all 
speckled  and  flecked  with  patches  of  black 
and  white  mosses,  like  the  breast  of  a  bird, 
that  pillar-like  bear  up  the  sombre  canopy 
overhead ;  or,  to  rest  on  a  carpet  of  moss, 
and  hear  the  ripe  acorns  drop  from  the  ever- 
green oaks  among  the  dry  leaves ;  or  the 
busy  twitter  of  the  departing  birds,  arrang- 
ing their  winter  flight,  as  they  circle  round 
and  round,  pecking  the  ripe  arbutus  berries ; 
or  the  buzz  of  the  last  bands   of  bees, 
gathering  honey  fr*om  the  scented  herbs. 
It  is  a  rare  place,  too,  in  which  to  watch 
the  last  pale  butterflies  hovering  among 
the  aromatic  flowers  of  the  cyclamen  and 
caper,  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ; 
and  the  little  green  lizards  racing  over  the 
stones,  or  immovable  in  some  sxmny  comer, 
watching  for  the   harmless  wood  -  snake 
who  still  creeps  out  to  enjoy  the  mid- day 
warmth.     As  day  declines  in  this  strange 
and  beautiful  wood,  the  gathering  clouds 
put  out  one  by  one  the  bright  lights  on 
rock  and    leaf  and  stem,   and  a    gloom 
gathering  around,   and   a   silence    of   all 
those  inarticulate  utterances  that  people 
woods  with  life,  tell  of  darkness  and  ap- 
proaching night. 

One  day  sitting  in  the  thickest  tangle, 
near  where  the  hill  abruptly  descends  to- 
wards the  Siena  road  and  the  statue  of  the 
Satyro,  we  heard  a  low  whistle,  answered 
in  an  opposite  direction,  then  the  sound  of 
many  feet  crushing  the  leaves,  and  the  flap 
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of  the  branches  as  of  men  passing  through 
them.  We  promptly  made  for  the  honse, 
where  the  polar  bear  was  alofb  on  a  wall 
barking  farionsly,  and  some  serving  men 
were  standing  in  the  conrt  aronnd  a  group 
of  five  rough  fellows,  each  carrying  a  long 
gun ;  and  one,  a  fair-complexioned  youth, 
rather  hump  -  backed,  of  about  twenty, 
armed,  also,  with  a  short  sword.  This 
fellow,  the  spokesman,  had  walked  in, 
followed  by  his  band,  and  desired  to  see  the 
master,  as  he  wanted  money.  When  told 
that  the  master  was  out,  he  asked  for  the 
Fattore,  and  still  for  money.  The  Fattore, 
also,  being  invisible,  he  demanded  wine 
and  bread.  Gk^thering  up  the  fragments 
given  him,  he  and  his  band  all  took  their 
departure  up  the  Scala  Santa. 

This  intrusion  was  followed  by  all  sorts 
of  reports.  There  was  a, band  of  six  men 
on  the  hills  over  the  villa,  above  the  hermit- 
age, their  chie^  a  young  man  called  Cam- 
panello,  humpbacked,  and  about  twenty- 
three  years  old,  a  deserter.  They  had  guns 
and  revolvers.  They  had  gone  to  the  re- 
sidence of  an  old  priest,  and  fired  on  the 
house,  when  he  sent  out  word  to  them  that 
he  could  give  them  no  money.  A  peasant, 
passing  at  the  break  of  day  to  his  work  in 
the  hills,  had  found  a  large  fire  burning, 
and,  sitting  down  to  warm  himself,  received 
a  blow  on  his  head  from  a  stone  hurled  at 
him  from  behind  out  of  the  trees.  Other 
stories  came  in,  that  the  same  band  had  ap- 
peared nearer  Siena,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, disguised  in  blaok  and  red  masks ; 
had  waylaid  and  robbed  people  returning 
from  the  dty  market ;  had  bound  them 
to  trees  and  so  left  them.  Another  story 
told  how  a  certain  Bindi  had  found  his 
villa  entirely  suiroimded  one  evening  with 
revolvers  pointed  at  all  the  windows,  and 
how  he  had  ransomed  himself  for  five  hun- 
dred francs.  Later,  came  the  gendarmes 
in  good  earnest,  who  were  refreshed  with 
wine  and  meat,  and  then  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  woods  to  hunt  for  Gampa- 
nello. 

One  evening,  just  at  dinner  time,  a 
peasant  appeared,  looking  very  scared,  in 
the  court  before  the  villa,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  piece  of  raw  meat.  So  many  pea- 
sants came  and  went  with  such  strange 
burdens  of  comestibles  for  the  chef,  that 
this  excited  no  surprise,  until  the  man  with 
the  raw  meat  made  his  way  to  an  open 
gallery  enclosed  by  a  lofty  iron  grille,  by 
which  the  great  hall  is  entered.  Here  he 
stopped,  and  accosting  one  of  the  servants, 
said  he  had  a  message  to  the  master,  which 


he  must  deliver  personally.  We  were  all 
in  the  liall  waiting  for  the  dinner  bell,  and 
came  out.  There  stood  the  trembling  pea- 
sant, holding  his  raw  meat,  which  with  a 
low  obeisanoe  he  pres^ited  to  the  master. 
In  a  slit  in  the  meat  was  a  dirty  little 
letter  to  the  efiect,  *'  that  Campanello  de- 
manded five  bundled  fruncs  to  be  placed 
that  night,  after  the  moon  had  set,  under 
the  stone  beneath  the  crucifix  placed  in 
the  grove  of  cypresses  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest ;  and  that  if  the  master  did  not 
comply  with  Campanello's  demand,  ho  and 
his  might  confess  to  the  family  priest,  and 
consider  themselves  dead."  The  peasant, 
being  asked  why  he  had  made  himself  the 
bearer  of  such  a  threat,  rephed  "  that 
Campanello  and  his  band  had  surrounded 
his  cottage,  and  that  he  had  shut  himself 
up  for  some  time,  but,  being  obliged  to  feed 
the  beasts,  had  at  last  gone  out.  That  he 
still  found  the  brigands  thero,  revolvers  in 
hand,  and  gun  on  shoulder,  Campanello 
armed  also  with  a  short  sword ;  and  that 
Campanello  had  threatened  to  shoot  him, 
and  to  hamstring  his  oxen  if  he  did  not 
carry  the  letter."  But  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  had  more  dealings  with 
the  band  than  he  cared  to  own. 

The  matter  duly  considered,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  the  men  twenty  francs, 
which  were  duly  placed  under  tibe  stone 
beneath  the  crucifix,  in  the  grove  of  cy- 
presses, in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  at  ten 
o'clock  that  same  night.  Some  of  onr 
party  proposed  the  three  gendarmes  and 
an  ambush ;  but  as  Campanello's  men  were 
desperadoes,  and  as  an  honest  man  may 
be  picked  off  from  behind  a  tree  as  well 
as  another,  and  as  we  were  all  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  trees,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  do  without  the  gendarmes  and 
the  ambush. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
men — ^still,  at  this  time,  roving  up  and 
down  on  our  hUls  under  cover  of  the  ever- 
green  woods  now  before  my  eves  as  I  write 
— are  fed,  and  clothed,  and  do  not  gene- 
rally sleep  out  of  a  bed.  Therefore  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  if  the  peasants  living  here 
and  there,  on  redeemed  fields  of  com  and 
olive,  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  slopes,  spoke 
out,  the  brigands  would  be  soon  canght. 
But  your  Tuscan  peasant  is  the  veriest 
coward  living.  He  trembles  before  any 
Campanello  whom  he  meets;  he  lodges 
him,  and  feeds  him,  and  conceals  him,  and 
would  swear  his  face  black  and  blue  before 
he  would  betray  him.  It  is  fair  to  the  poor 
fellow  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  he  did  other- 
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wise,  some  members  of  the  band,  or  some 
other  members  of  some  other  bands  acting 
on  oral  instruction,  would  then  and  there 
mark  him,  as  a  hunter  does  a  stag,  would 
scent  him  out  and  shoot  him  (and  perhaps 
his  children)  from  behind  a  convenient  tree, 
fire  his  house,  and  strew  ashes  on  his  hearth- 
stone. This  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
defence  ofiTered  by  government,  in  tbe  shape 
of  three  gendarmes,  attired  in  a  brilliant 
imiform  of  white,  yellow,  and. blue,  with 
cocked  hats  as  big  as  Dr.  Syntax  wore 
when  he  went  out  searching  for  the  pic- 
turesque— announcing  them  at  least  a  mile 
off,  in  fine  contrast  to  the  emerald  mantle 
of  the  woods — over  a  district  forty  miles 
in  extent  Such  facts  will  not  be  found 
chronicled  in  local  newspapers,  nor  will 
they  be  admitted  in  the  clubs  of  Florence, 
or  other  large  cities  where  it  is  convenient 
to  believe  pleasant  things  only;  but  they 
are  true  none  the  less,  and  we  well  know 
them  to  be  true  who  receive  poKte  corre- 
spondence in  raw  meat  in  the  old  Cardinal's 
retreat. 

Great  news  has  just  come  in.  Cam- 
panello  was  taken  last  night.  He  was 
Uving  at  £ree  quarters  on  an  unfortunate 
peasant  on  the  very  summit  of  the  top- 
most heights,  over  the  Bomitorio,  looking 
towards  Voltorra.  But  in  this  case  love 
was  stronger  than  fear  of  vengeance.  He 
had  deeply  incensed  a  youth  who  was  in 
love  with  one  of  the  peasant's  daughters 
by  paying  his  court  to  her,  and  by  offering 
her  some  trinkets  supposed  to  have  been 
stolen,  which  she  wore.  This  youth,  by 
name  Oreste,  went  in  his  fury  straight  to 
a  town  called  Bosia,  and  informed  our 
friends,  the  three  gendarmes  who  live 
there,  where  Campanello  was  to  be  found, 
and  promised  to  conceal  them  until  he 
conld  be  taken.  In  the  mean  time  poor 
Campanello,  led  away  by  the  same  fatal 
passion  of  love,  lent  himself  blindly  to  his 
pursuer's  devices.  That  very  evening  there 
was  a  dance  given  at  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage. Thither  went  Campanello  in  pursuit 
of  his  fair  one,  unarmed,  even  leaving  his 
Httle  sword  in  the  house  where  he  slept. 
In  the  middle  of  the  dance  he  caught  sight 
of  our  brilliant  friends,  conspicuous  in  their 
war  paint,  as  they  naturally  would  be,  and, 
escaping  by  a  back  entrance,  rushed  off  in 
flight.  But  Fate  again  met  him  in  the 
shape  of  the  injured  lover,  Oreste,  who 
was  watching  outside.  He  sprang  upon 
Um,  and  tied  him  up  until  the  gendarmes 
arrived,  and  secured  him,  and,  already 
BcentiDg  the  sweet  savour  oi  a  government 


reward  for  the  capture  of  a  capo-brigante 
and  a  deserter,  triumphantly  led  him  off  to 
prison. 

EASTH*S  SHADOWS. 

O  FBBiBHUiLB  brother,  let  ub  paiue, 

Here  on  the  bald  crown  of  the  crag,  and  mark. 

With  tight-held  breath  and  passionate  deep  ejes. 

The  many-coloured  picture.    Far  beneath 

Slooppth  the  silent  miter  like  a  sheet 

Of  liquid  mother-o'-pearl ;  and  on  its  rim 

A  ship  sleeps,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ship. 

Astem  the  red  sharks  basking,  tiny  specks 

Upon  the  brine :  oh,  hark !  how  softly  sings 

A  wild  weird  ditty,  to  a  watery  tune. 

The  fisher  among  his  nets  upon  the  diore ! 

And  yonder,  far  away,  his  shouting  bMms 

Are  running,  dwarf 'd  by  distance,  small  as  mice. 

Along  the  yellow  sands.    Behind  us,  see 

llie  immeasurable  mountains,  rising  rilent 

fVom  bourne  to  bourne,  from  heathery  ihvmy  slopes, 

To  the  ^ey  slopes  of  granite ;  firom  uie  slopes 

Of  granite  to  the  dim  and  ashen  heights. 

Where,  with  a  sibrer  glimmer,  silently 

The  white  cloud,  pauamg,  sheds  mintcnkms  snow 

On  the  heignts,  untniTeU'd,  whither  we  are  bound  I 

0  perishable  brother,  what  a  world ! 

How  wondrous  and  how  beauteous !  Loc^  I  and  think 

What  magic  mixed  the  tints  of  yonder  heayen. 

Wherein,  upon  a  cushion  soft  as  moss, 

A  hesTen  pink-tinted  like  a  maiden's  flesh. 

The  dim  Star  of  the  gloaming  lieth  cool 

In  palpitating  silver,  while  beneath 

Her  imago,  putting  luminous  feelers  fbrth. 

Streams  iii^uid,  liu  a  living  thing  o'  the  sea  I 

What  magic  P    What  magician  P    O,  my  brother, 

What  grand  magician,  mixing  up  those  tints. 

Pouring  the  water  down,  and  sending  forth 

The  crystal  air  like  breath — snowing  the  besTens 

With  luminous  jewels  of  the  day  and  night, 

Look'd  down  and  saw  thee  Ue,  a  lifeless  clod. 

And  lifted  thee,  and  moulded  thee  to  shape  I 

Colour'd  thee  with  the  sunlight  till  thy  blood 

Ban  ruby,  pour'd  the  chemic  tints  o'  tiie  air 

Thro'  eyes  that  kindled  into  azure,  stole 

The  flew  tints  of  the  lily  and  the  rose 

To  make  thee  wondrous  fair  unto  thyself. 

Knitted  thy  limbs  with  ruby  bands,  and  blew 

Into  thy  hollow  heart  until  it  stirred ; 

Then,  to  the  inmost  chamber  of  his  lieairen 

Withdrawing,  left,  in  midst  of  such  a  world. 

The  living  apparition  of  a  Man, 

A  mystery  amid  the  mysteries, 

A  lonely  sembfamoe  with  a  wild  appeal 

To  which  no  thine  that  lives,  kowever  dear. 

Hath  given  a  tearless  answer;  a  shapen  Soul, 

Projecting  ever  as  it  a^s  on, 

A  Snade — ^whidi  is  a  suence  and  a  sleop ! 

Yet  not  oompanionless,  within  this  waste 
Of  splendour,  dwellest  thou;  here  by  thy  side 

1  linger,  girdled  for  the  road  like  thee. 

With  pilgrim's  staff  and  scrip,  and  thro'  the  vales 
Below,  the  race  of  people  like  to  us 
Moves  on  together  like  a  single  oloud. 
Uttering  a  common  moan,  and  to  our  eyes 
Casting  a  common  shadow ;  yet  each  soul 
Therein  now  moveth,  with  a  want  like  tiiins. 
Westward  unto  the  bonme.    Nor  those  alone, 
Thy  perishable  brethren,  share  thy  want. 
And  wander,  haunted,  thro'  the  world ;  out  beasts. 
With  that  dumb  hunger  in  their  eye  proejets. 
Their  darkness :  by  the  yeanlinff  lambkin's  aido 
Its  shadow  plays,  i^id  the  lithe  lizard  hath 
Its  image  on  the  flat  stone  in  the  sun. 
And  these,  the  greater  and  the  less  Hko  w^ 
Shall  perish  in  their  season.    In  the  mere 
The  slender  water-lily  sees  her  shade, 
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And  sheddeth  sweetly  on  the  summer  air 

Her  farewell  breathing ;  and  the  forest  tree. 

That  standeth  for  a  hundred  years,  fulfils 

Its  daily  sunset  prophecy  at  last, 

And  falleth,  faUeth !    Art  thou  comforted  P 

iNay,  then,  behold  the  shadows  of  the  Hills, 

Attesting  they  are  perishable  too, 

And  cry  no  more  thou  art  oompanionless. 


A  DRIFT  FOR  LIFE. 


The  Great  Central  Pacific  Railway,  jnst 
opened  across  the  whole  continent  of  Anie- 
rica  from  sea  to  sea,  mns  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  some  of  the  wildest  terri- 
tories now  left  to  explorers.  There  is, 
particularly,  one  district  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  marked  on  the  map  as  be- 
longing partly  to  the  State  of  Utah,  and 
partly  to  that  of  Colorado,  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  approached  until  the  last 
two  years,  and  which  contains  some  of  the 
strangest  sceneiy  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  high  table-lands  in  steps,  one 
behind  the  other,  seamed  with  gulfs  or 
chasms  thousands  of  feet  deep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  run  the  rivers.  It  is  com- 
pletely barren,  as  every  drop  of  water 
drains  off  at  once  from  the  surface  above : 
an  arid  desert,  with  no  vegetation  beyond 
a  prickly  scrub  or  a  distorted  cactus. 
Whether  these  eziraordinary  fissures,  called 
canons,  are  volcanic  rents  in  the  earth, 
or  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  rivers  themselves,  or  by  both  together, 
is  a  geological  point  not  yet  decided.  In 
some  of  the  shsJlower  ravines  trees  are  to 
be  found  growing  by  the  beds  of  the 
streams  and  in  their  broken  sides,  and  an 
enormous  cactus  is  mentioned  which  often 
reaches  forty  feet  in  height,  but  the  deeper 
clefts  are  more  like  immense  drains  than 
anything  else,  sometimes  even  larger  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  where  the  softer 
rock  is  worn  by  the  water  and  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide ;  the  sun  scarcely 
penetrates  to  such  enormous  depths,  the 
soil  is  washed  away  by  the  floods,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  footing  fcr  plants  or 
shrubs. 

The  only  white  men  who  have  hitherto 
explored  this  inhospitable  region  have  been 
the  "prospectors'*  or  seekers  for  gold,  and 
latterly  some  of  the  Yankee  pioneers  in 
search  of  "new  tracks."  One  of  these, 
General  Pahner,  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Bell  in 
his  recent  interesting  t\rork  on  these  re- 
gions,* as  follows:  "  Suddenly  there  yawned 
at  our  feet,  without  the  least  previous  in- 


*  New  Tracks  in  North  America,  by  W.  A.  BeU. 


dication,  one  of  those  fearftd  chasms  with 
its  precipitous  sides  hundreds  of  feet  deep, 
and  apparently  so  narrow  that  you  hardly 
realise  the  fact  that,  before  you  can  con- 
tinue your  march  you  must  either  find  a 
place  sufficiently  broken  to  descend  and 
mount  again  on  the  other  side  with  your 
loaded  mules,  or  consume  days  in  heading 
the  inexorable  channel."  On  one  occasion, 
he  with  his  party  of  soldiers  had  decided 
on  going  down  and  travelling  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  following  an  Indian  trail, 
when  upon  reaching  a  spot  where  the  chfis 
in  the  rear,  ahead,  and  above,  looked  like  a 
grey  cof&n,  they  suddenly  heard  a  horrible 
war-whoop  echoing  as  if  all  the  savages  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  upon  them,  and 
they  received  a  perfect  shower  of  arrows 
and  bullets,  followed  by  the  rolling  ^own 
of  enormous  stones  on  their  heads  by  the 
stealthy  Apache  Indians.  In  this  case 
General  Palmer's  force  was  large  enough 
to  send  two  scaling  parties,  who  mounted 
the  cliflf  like  cats,  took  the  Indians  in  the 
rear  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but,  says  he, 
if  the  soldiers  had  been  fewer  in  number 
they  must  all  have  been  killed. 

The  hero,  however,  of  canon  explorers, 
though  an  involuntary  one,  is  a  certain 
James  White,  whose  story,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Bell,  follows  here  somewhat  stewed 
down  as  it  were. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  a  small  party 
of  Yankee  prospectors  having  heard  that 
small  lumps  of  gold  had  been  seen  in  the 
pouch  of  an  Indian  from  that  district,  set  ofl" 
to  try  their  luck.  At  the  miserable  village 
called  Colorado  city,  situated  on  the  last 
hem  of  the  known  land,  they  heard  such 
an  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  country 
and  the  dangers  from  the  Indians,  that  one 
of  the  party  fell  off*.  The  other  three,  with 
two  pack  mules  to  carry  their  provisions, 
mining  tools,  and  blankets,  travelled  on  in 
a  south-western  direction  four  hundred 
miles  beyond  all  trace  of  the  white  man. 
They  found  a  little  gold,  on  "  striking"" 
the  San  Juan,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
them,  and  went  on  another  hundred  miles- 
or  so,  into  the  wilderness,  until  they 
reached  the  great  canon  of  the  Coloi*ado 
river,  by  no  means  at  its  deepest  part. 
They  and  their  animals  were  sufieripg 
sadly  from  thirst,  and  the  only  water  was 
foaming  and  dashing  like  a  silver  thread 
two  thousand  feet  below,  at  the  bottom  of 
perpendicular  chffs.  They  pushed  on, 
L^ng  to  find  a  place  by  whih>ey  might 
climb  down.  After  a  most  toilsome  day 
I  among  the  rough  rocks,  they  succeeded  in 
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discovering  a  smaller  canon,  where  a  stream 
made  its  way  into  the  muin  river ;  and  got 
at  last  to  the  bottom,  where  they  en- 
camped. They  were  mnch  disheartened 
and  talked  of  retnming  home.  Captain 
Baker,  however,  kept  np  their  spirits, 
and  sang  songs  over  the  camp-fire,  and 
when  they  started  next  morning  they  were 
in  very  good  heart.  They  were  climbing 
the  precipitons  bank,  Baker  in  front,  then 
James  White,  lastly,  Strole  with  the  mules, 
when  suddenly  they  heard  the  war-whoop 
of  the  Apache,  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel 
of  the  Indian  tribes  thereabouts.  A  shower 
of  bullets  and  arrows  followed,  poor  Baker 
feU  immediately,  and  though  he  raised 
himself  against  a  rock  and  fired  in  return, 
he  called  out  to  the  others  who  were 
hnrrying  up  to  his  help,  "  Back,  boys,  save 
yourselves,  I*m  dying !"  They  stood  by 
him  nevertheless,  till  the  breath  left  his 
hody,  firing  on  the  Indians  as  they  came 
up.  The  delay  of  the  wretched  Apache 
in  scalping  the  dead  body  enabled  the  two 
men  to  rush  down  the  chasm  once  more, 
secure  the  arms,  a  stock  of  provisions,  and 
the  "  lariats"  of  the  mules.  There  was  no 
chance  of  saving  the  animals. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  escape  by  the 
upper  country,  where  they  were  certain  to 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
followed  the  stream  for  four  hours,  when  it 
flowed  into  the  great  Colorado  at  a  low  strip 
of  "bottom  land,"  where  the  cold  grey 
walls,  which  must  here  have  been  two 
thousand  feet  high,  hemmed  them  in,  and 
there  was  no  possible  outlet  but  along  the 
river  itself.  A  good  deal  of  drift-wood  lay 
on  the  shore,  and  they  put  together  a 
fi^  raft  of  three  trunks  of  the  cotton- 
tree,  about  ten  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  fastened  with  their  mule  ropes, 
and  then  picked  out  a  couple  of  stout  poles 
to  serve  as  paddles  to  guide  it.  It  is  a 
proof  how  little  they  realised  the  frightful 
security  of  their  prison  walls  that  they 
waited  until  the  moon  went  down  for  fear 
they  should  be  seen  by  Indians.  About 
midnight  they  launched  their  miserable 
raft,  and  went  rushing  down  the  yawning 
canon,  tossing  and  whirling  about  in  the 
eddies,  and  dashing  against  the  rocks  in  the 
dark.  Early  in  the  morning  they  found  a 
place  where  they  could  land,  but  the  walls 
seemed  to  bo  increasing  in  height.  They 
strengthened  their  raft,  and  ate  some  of 
their  food,  which  was  by  t'lis  time  quite 
soaked.  The  width  of  the  canon  seemed 
to  them  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  the 
curent  carried  them  about  three  miles  an 


hour.  That  day,  they  reached  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  two 
rivers  were  hardly  wider,  though  deeper, 
than  the  one ;  the  depth  of  the  fissure  at  this 
point  is  estimated,  by  trigonometrical  esti- 
mates made  afterwards,  to  be  about  four 
thousand  feet,  with  pinnacles  of  immense 
height  standing  out  in  places.  At  night 
they  fastened  themselves  to  a  rock,  or 
hauled  up  their  raft  on  some  "bottom  land." 
The  perpendicular  walls  were  composed  of 
grey  sand-rock,  the  lower  portions  worn 
smooth  by  the  action  of  floods,  up  to  about 
forty  feet.  A  little  line  of  blue  sky  showed 
high  above  them,  but  the  sun  shone  only 
for  ah  hour  or  so  in  the  day — ^it  was  a  dark 
gloomy  abyss,  where  nothing  grew,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  bird  was  to  be  seen.  Every  now 
and  then  they  shot  past  side  canons,  which 
looked  black  and  forbidding,  like  cells  in 
the  walls  of  a  mass^  prison.  They  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Baker  had  told  them 
the  town  of  Colville  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canon  where  the  river  Colorado  entered 
the  plain.  They  thought  they  could  make 
their  provisions  last  five  days,  and  "  surely 
such  wonderful  walls  could  not  last  for 
ever." 

Before  long,  they  reached  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  opening  into  the  San  Juan 
river,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  raft  into  it ; 
but  the  swift  current  drove  them  back,  the 
water  reached  from  wall  to  wall,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  landing.  Still  they* 
floated  on,  every  bend  seeming  to  take 
them  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
the  walls  above  appeared  to  come  closer 
and  shut  out  more  of  the  narrow  belt  of  sky ; 
to  make  the  shadows  blacker,  and  redouble 
the  echoes.  They  were  constantly  wet,  but 
the  water  was  comparatively  warm  (it  was 
August) ,  and  the  currents  were  more  regular 
than  they  had  expected.  Strole  steered,  and 
often  set  the  end  of  the  pole  against  a  rock 
while  he  leaned  with  his  whole  weight  on 
the  other  end  to  push  off*  the  raft.  On 
the  third  day  they  heard  a  deep  roar  of 
waters,  the  raft  was  violently  agitated,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  must  be  whirled  against 
a  wall  which  barred  all  further  progi*ess. 
The  river,  however,  made  a  sharp  bend, 
and  they  saw  before  them  a  long  vista  of 
water  lashed  into  foam,  and  pouring  through 
a  deep  gorge  full  of  huge  masses  of  rock 
fallen  from  above.  The  raft  swept  on, 
shivering  as  if  the  logs  would  break  up ; 
the  waves  dashed  over  the  men,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  buried  under  them.  Strole 
stood  up  with  his  pole  to  attempt  to  guide 
their  course,  when  suddenly  they  plunged 
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down  a  chasm  amidst  the  deafening  roar, 
and,  with  a  shriek  which  went  to  the  soli- 
tary 6urvivor*B  heart,  the  poor  fellow  fell 
back  and  sank  into  the  whirlpool  amidst  the 
mist  and  spraj.  White  still  dung  to  the 
logs,  and  in  a  few  minntes  fonnd  himself  in 
smooth  water,  floating  fast  away.  It  was 
nearly  night,  the  provisions  had  aU  been 
washed  away,  and  the  raft  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  pieces.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  it  on  to  some  flat  rocks,  and 
there  he  sat  all  night,  thinking  over  his 
horrible  loneliness,  and  wishing  he  had 
died  with  Baker  fighting  the  Tndians ;  but 
when  he  remembered  home,  he  says  he  re- 
solved "  to  die  hard,  and  like  a  man." 

At  dawn  he  strengthened  his  rafb  and 
once  more  put  ofl*,  taking  the  precaution 
of  lashing  himself  to  his  logs ;  ne  passed 
over  a  succession  of  rapids  where  the  river 
must  have  fiftUen,  he  thinks  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  a  hundred  yards,  and  was  blocked 
with  masses  of  stone  ;  he  was  whirled  about 
and  thumped  and  submerged,  until  at  last 
the  fastenings  of  the  upper  end  of  the  rafb 
gave  way  and  it  spread  out  like  a  £eui  ;  the 
rope,  however,  held  him  firm,  and  when 
he  floated  into  calmer  water  he  managed 
to  get  upon  a  rock,  and  once  more  contrived 
to  fasten  the  logs  together. 

Some  miles  below  this,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  another  great  river,  the  Chiquito, 
more  rapid  than  the  San  Juan,  and  where 
the  current  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  stream :  causing  a  large  and  danger- 
ous whirlpool  in  a  black  chasm  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  saw  it  from  a  long  way 
off*,  but  the  Colorado  current  was  so  strong 
that  he  hoped  with  his  pole  to  guide  him- 
self straight.  But  when  he  reached  the 
meeting  of  the  waters,  the  raft  suddenly 
stopped,  swung  round  as  if  balanced  on  a 
point,  and  was  then  swept  into  the  whirl- 
pool ;  he  felt  as  if  all  exertion  were  now  fimit- 
less,  dropped  his  pole  and  fell  back  on  his 
raft,  hearing  the  gurgUng  water,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  plunged  into  it.  He  waited  for 
death  with  his  eyes  closed.  Presently  he  felt 
a  strange  swinging  motion  and  found  that 
he  was  circling  i*ound  and  round,  some- 
times close  to  the  vortex,  sometimes  thrown 
by  an  eddy  to  the  outer  edge.  He  remem- 
bers looking  up  and  seeing  the  blue  belt 
of  sky  and  some  red  clouds,  showing  that 
it  was  sunset  in  the  upper  world,  five 
thousand  feet  or  more  above  him.  He 
grew  dizzy  and  fancies  he  must  have  fakited, 
for,  when  he  again  became  conscious,  the 
sky  had  grown  dark  and  night  shadows 
filled  the  canon.    Then  as  ho  felt  the  raft 


sweeping  round  in  the  current,  he  suddenly 
rose  on  his  knees  and  asked  God  to  help 
him.     "  In  my  very  soul  I  prayed,  0  God, 
if  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  feariol  place 
show  it  to  me,  take  me  out !"    It  was  the 
only  moment,  says  the  narrator  who  wrote 
down  what  he  had  heard  from  White  him- 
self that  the  man  volunteered  any  infor- 
mation ;  the  rest  came  out  only  with  close 
questioning,  *'  but  here  his  somewhat  heavy 
features    quivered,   and    his    voice   grew 
husky."     Suddenly    he    felt    a    different 
motion  in  the  ra^  and,  peering  into  the 
dark,  found  that  he  had  left  the  whirlpool 
at  some  distance,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
smoothest  current  be  had  yet  seen.    One 
of  his  questioners  smiled  at  this  part  of  the 
story,  and  he  said  with  emotion :  "  It's  true, 
Bob,  and  I*m  sure  God  took  me  out  !*' 

After  this  the  course  of  the  river  became 
very  crooked,  with  short,  sharp  turns ;  the 
current  was  very  slow,  the  flat  precipitous 
walls  WOTe  of  white  sand-rock  upon  which 
the  high- water  mark  showed  strongly,  forty 
feet  above.  And  here  it  was  found  afterwards 
by  barometrical  observations,  to  be  nearly 
seven  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  deq)ost 
part,  in  fact,  of  the  canon  is  between  the 
San  Juan  and  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  The 
wretched  man's  clothes  were  torn  to  shreds, 
he  was  constantly  wet,  every  noon  the  sun 
blazed  down,  burning  and  blistering  bis 
uncovered  body.  Four  days  had  dragged 
on  since  he  had  tasted  food,  hunger  seemed 
almost  to  madden  him,  and  as  the  raft 
floated  on  he  sat  looking  into  the  water, 
longing  to  jump  in  and  have  done  with 
his  misery.  On  the  fifth  day  he  saw  a  bit  of 
flat  land  with  some  mesquit  bushes  on  it : 
a  relief  after  the  utter  absence  of  any 
living  thing ;  he  had  seen  no  plants,  nor 
animals,  nor  birds,  at  that  dreary  depth. 
He  managed  to  land,  and  ate  the  green 
pods  and  leaves,  but  they  seemed  only  to 
make  him  moro  hungry. 

The  rocks  now  becjome  black,  an  igneous 
formation,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the 
wall,  and  here  and  there  a  bush ;  they  were 
becoming  gradually  lower,  though  he  was 
unconscious  of  it  He  had  been  six  days 
without  food,  it  was  eleven  since  he  started, 
and  he  was  floating  on  almost  without  any 
sensation,  when  he  heard  voices  and  saw 
men  beckoning  from  the  shore;  a  momentary 
strength  came  to  him,  he  pushed  towards 
them,  and  found  himself  among  a  tribe  of 
Yampais  Indians  who  have  lived  for  many 
years  on  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  along  the 
bottom  of  the  canon,  which  is  here  some- 
what wider,  and  the  trail  to  which,  from 
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the  upper  world,  is  known  only  to  tbom- 
selves.  One  of  the  Indians  made  fast  the 
raft,  another  seized  White  roughly  and 
dragged  him  up  the  bank,  and  began  to 
tear  away  the  remains  of  his  shirt,  and  was 
doing  the  same  by  his  trousers,  when  a 
third  interfered.  White  could  not  speak, 
bat  pointed  to  his  mouth,  and  they  gave  him 
some  meat  and  roasted  mesquit  beans*  He 
stayed  with  them  all  night ;  next  morning, 
haying  found  out  by  signs  that  he  might 
reach  the  dwellings  of  the  white  men  in 
about  "  two  suns,*'  by  the  river,  he  once 
more  pushed  oflP.  He  had  still  a  revolver 
left  tied  on  to  the  logs,  with  which  he 
purchased  half  a  dog  and  some  more 
beans.  In  spite  of  good  resolutions,  the 
temptation  of  food  was  too  great,  and 
he  ate  all  he  had,  on  the  first  day.  For 
three  more  days  he  floated  on ;  the  prison 
walls  must  now  have  been  gradually  ex- 
panding and  lowering,  but  he  had  grown  so 
weak  that  he  lay  utterly  exhausted,  indif- 
ferent to  life  and  death,  having  given  up 
all  hope.  On  the  third  day,  however,  fix)m 
leaving  the  Indians,  and  the  fourteenth  from 
first  starting,  he  heard  voices  and  the  plash 
of  oars.  He  understood  the  words  he  heard, 
though  he  could  not  reply ;  he  found  him- 
self Hfted  into  a  boat,  he  had  reached  the 
open  world,  and  the  battle  of  life  was  won. 
The  people  of  the  Mormon  settlement  of 
Colville  treated  "  this  waif  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  unknown  canon  "  with  the 
greatest  kindness ;  but  he  was  long  in  reco- 
vering ;  ihej  declared  that  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  wretched-looking  creature :  his 
feet,  legs,  and  body  were  literally  flayed  from 
exposure  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  drenched  witji  wet.  His  reason  at  first 
seemed  almost  gone,  his  eyes  were  hollow 
and  dreary,  and  though  a  great  strong  fellow 
of  thirty,  he  stooped  like  an  old  man.  It  was 
calculated  that  he  had  floated  above  five 
hundred  miles  along  this  hitherto  unex- 
plored ohaem:  thereby  solving  a  curious 
geographical  problem,  the  great  missing 
link  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colo- 
rado. It  is  not  likely,  at  least  at  present, 
that  any  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  re- 
peat the  voyage.  His  story  was  taken 
down  from  his  own  lips  by  a  Dr.  Parry, 
who  had  himself  been  occupied  in  survey- 
ing the  district,  in  order  to  discover 
"  minerals,"  and  to  try  to  find  a  level 
route  through  the  country.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious proof  of  the  close  proximity  in  which 
these  utterly  wild  districts  are  found  in 
America,  with  the  latest  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  the  account  of 


Colville  in  the  following  chapter  mentions 
that  '^  steamers  come  four  hundred  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  Pacific,"  as  high  as 
this  Mormon  town. 

Dr.  Bell's  work  contains  much  curious, 
new,  and  interesting  information,  and  well 
merits  reading. 


CONCLUDING  CHAPTER  ON  THE 
LATIN  POETS. 


In  our  former  paper  we  brought  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Latin  poets  down  to  Phsadrus. 
The  next  poet,  Lucan,  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  Latin  authors.  He  was  a 
native  of  Corduba  (now  Cordova)  in  Spain, 
and  bom  a.d.  87,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  who 
married  Caja  Acilia,  the  daughter  of  Acilius 
Lucanus,  from  whom  the  poet  took  his 
name.  His  education  was  carried  on  in 
Rome,  from  the  age  of  eight  months,  and 
he  was  instructed  in  languages  by  Palasmon, 
the  learned  grammarian.  Flavins  Yirginius, 
the  most  eloquent  rhetorician  of  his  time, 
and  Comutus,  the  Stoic  sage,  were  his 
masters  in  oratory  and  philosophy.  When 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to 
declaim  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  Athens,  whence  Seneca  sent 
for  him,  and  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
nephew. 

Seneca  was  at  this  time  the  tutor  of  Nero, 
and  Lucan  apparently  made  advances  in 
his  favour,  for  he  was  prematurely  insti- 
tuted questor,  and  admitted  a  member  of 
the  college  of  Augurs,  on  which  occasion 
he  composed  some  verses  in  honour  of  his 
patron.  He  likewise  married  a  senator's 
daughter,  PoUa  Argentaria',  a  lady  of  much 
wit  and  learning,  and  of  great  beauty. 

Lucan's  good  fortune  did  not  last  long. 
He  was  too  ambitious  for  Nero  not  to  be- 
come jealous  of  his  merits.  The  vain 
emperor,  not  content  with  being  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his  country,  aSected  the 
characters  of  player,  musician,  and  poet 
and  would  endure  no  competition  in  either. 
But  Lucan  entered  into  the  lists  with  him, 
by  contending  for  the  prize  in  poetry. 
Nero,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Quinquen- 
nalia,  recited  his  Niobe,  and  Lucan  his 
Orpheus.  The  latter  obtained  the  prize. 
Nero  showed  his  resentment  by  prohibiting 
Lucan  from  repeating  any  of  his  composi- 
tions in  public,  and  daily  ridiculing  and  de- 
preciating his  talents. 

The  tyranny  of  Nero  provoked  Piso's  con- 
spiracy, and  Lucan,  stung  by  ill-treatment| 
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joined  it.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
his  veins  were  opened  in  a  hot  bath  by  his 
physician.  He  expired,  repeating  some 
lines  from  his  Pharsalia,  being  fhen  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  poem  just  mentioned,  which 
he  left  unfinished,  Lncan  is  said  to  have 
written  one  on  the  combat  of  Hector  and 
Achilles,  another  on  Orphens,  another  on 
the  fire  of  Rome,  in  which  he  covertly 
accused  Nero  as  the  anthor  of  the  calamity, 
and  some  books  of  Saturnalia,  together 
with  some  miscellaneons  productions,  an 
imperfect  tragedy  of  Medea,  and  a  poem 
on  the  burning  of  Troy. 

The  Pharsalia,  Lncan*s  great  poem,  is 
not  an  epic,  but  an  historical  narrative  in 
verse.  When  Lncan  conunenced  it  Nero 
had  promised  to  restore  the  inoderation 
and  clemency  of  Angnstns,  and  the  poet 
wished  to  improve  the  opportunity  by 
setting  the  character  of  Cato  in  a  true 
heroic  light.  His  other  characters  are 
Brutus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Pompey.  All 
are  carefally  drawn.  The  sentiments  with 
which  the  poem  abounds  are  noble  and 
large  minded.  Many  of  them  have  a  strange 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  Pauline  epistles ; 
but  both  have  a  common  origin  in  prior 
tradition,  since  not  a  few  of  them  are  found 
in  Ovid.  Lucan  too  frequently  gave  an 
epigranmiatic  turn  to  his  finest  descrip- 
tions, which  somewhat  impaired  their 
beauty.  We  need  not,  however,  dwell  on 
this  poem,  which  is  well  known  to  the 
English  reader  by  Rowe*s  excellent  transla- 
tion. 

But  not  only  was  history  communicated 
in  verse,  but  science.  Thus  astronomy  was 
indebted  to  Manilius,  a  poet  either  of  the 
Augustan  age  or  that  of  Theodosius,  who 
has  been  much  neglected.  He  publicly 
professed  and  taught  mathematics.  His 
poem,  however,  is  defective,  for  his  account 
of  the  planets  is  incomplete.  He  is,  too, 
rather  an  astrologer  than  an  astronomer ; 
and  among  philosophers  he  clearly  belongs 
to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics. 

Statins,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  these  papers,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Virgil,  whose  natal  day  he  was  ac- 
customed to  solemnise,  and  whose  tomb  he 
frequently  visited.  His  great  work,  the 
Thebaid,  is  modelled  on  the  -^neid,  but  is 
defective  in  epic  properties,  and  depicts 
manners  thrown  too  far  back  into  the  bar- 
barous ages.  He  was  unlike  Virgil,  too, 
in  being  poor ;  so  that  he  is  mentioned  by 
Juvenal  as  an  evidence  of  the  low  state  of 
men  of  letters,  and  the  small  encourage- 


ment given  to   men  of  talent,  who  were 
oflen  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  their  bread.  He  also  tells  us  that  Statins 
wrote  a  tragedy,  which  the  player  Paris 
purchased,  the  poet  being  reduced  to  sell 
it  for  a  subsistence  to  &e   histrion  who 
became  a  minion  of  the  emperor.    The 
poet's  circumstances   seem    to   have  im- 
proved from  that  period,  and  in  his  Thebaid 
he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the 
most  learned  men   of  the  time,  and  by 
Maximus  Junius,  a  nobleman  of  great  ac- 
complishments.    Statins  himself  was  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  born  at  Naples  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius— 
the  precise  time  is  uncertain.  Having  made 
his   fortune  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place  and  dwelt  there  until  he  died. 
His  wife  Claudia  is  supposed  to  have  as- 
sisted him  in  his  Thebaid,  and  was  in  high 
repute  as  a  woman    of  intelligence  and 
virtue.     He  was  occupied  twelve  years  in 
the  composition  of  the  Thebaid,  and  then 
commenced  the  Achilleid,   which  he  left 
unfinished.     His  early  efforts  consisted  of 
occasional  poems,  which    he   wrote  with 
great  facility,  and  published  in  five  books, 
under  the  title  of  Silv»,  or  Miscellanies. 
One  of  these  compliments,  in  hyperbolical 
terms,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who  once 
invited  him,  at  the  instance  of  Ptiris,  to  a 
splendid  banquet.     But  this  gross  flatteiy 
of  the  emperors  belongs  to  all  the  Latin 
poets,  who  uniformly  treat  the  Ceesar  as  a 
divinity.     Having  absolute  tyrants  to  deal 
with,  they  deemed  it  prudent  rather  to  be 
too  profuse  in  compliment  than  to  fall  short 
of  what  might  possibly  be  expected. 

Any  survey  of  Latin  poetry  which  did 
not  include  the  Satirists  would  manifestly 
be  incomplete,  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
satiric  vein  was  one  of  its  most  ancient  and 
characteristic  features.  This  vein  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  national  idio- 
syncrasy, for  Roman  satire  borrowed  no- 
thing but  its  measure  from  the  Greeks, 
unless,  as  Horace  intimates,  the  free  expo- 
sures of  individual  vices  in  the  old  Greek 
comedy  may  be  accepted  as  examples. 
Take  what  Horace  says  on  the  point,  "  in 
the  very  words  of  Creech :" 

Cratin  and  Eupolb,  that  lashed  the  age. 

Those  old  comedian  furies  of  the  stage ; 

If  they  were  to  describe  a  vile,  unjust. 

And  cheating  knaye,  or  scourge  a  lawless  Inst, 

Or  other  crimes :  regardless  of  his  fame, 

Thej  showed  the  man,  and  boldlj  told  his  name. 

This  is  Lucilius'  way,  he  follows  those. 

The  wit  the  same,  but  other  numbers  chose. 

To  the  Lucilius  here  mentioned  Latin 
satire  was  indebted  for  its  regulation  and 
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improrement ;  to  Horace,  Persins,  and  Ja- 
yenal  for  its  perfection.  Horace  has  been 
sufficiently  described  by  Persius,  in  the  fol- 
io wiDg  passage,  as  translated  bj  Dry  den : 

He,  with  a  sly  insinuatixig  en.ee. 
Laughed  at  his  friend,  and  looked  him  in  the  face : 
V^'ould  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found, 
And  tickle  while  he  gentlj  probed  the  wound; 
With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiled. 
And  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smiled. 

Persins  was  bom  the  4th  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  Borne,  787,  at  Volaterrae,  a 
town  in  Etmria.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  removed  to  Home,  and  pursued  his 
studies  tinder  Palasmon,  the  grammarian, 
and  Virginins  Flacous,  the  rhetorician.  He 
learned  philosophy  of  Cornutns.  The  friend 
of  Psetns  Thrasea  and  of  Lncan,  Persins  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
and  also  of  extraordinary  modesty.  He  is 
famed  for  having  been  dutifol  to  his  mother 
and  affectionate  to  his  sister  and  other  re- 
latives. The  reading  of  LucUius  inclined 
him  to  satire.  He  was  bnt  a  youth  when 
he  bgean  to  write,  and  he  died  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  at  a  country-house  in  the  Appian 
Way,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  He 
left  his  library  to  Comutus.  It  consisted 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes — no 
mean  collection  for  a  young  gentleman  in 
those  days. 

Persius,  it  seems,  wrote  seldom,  and  con- 
fided the  publication  of  his  verses  to  his 
friend  Csesius  ^assus.  His  satires  were 
universally  admired ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
not  equal  either  to  Horace  or  Juvenal  as  a 
poet,  though  superior  to  them  in  learning. 
He  aimed  at  a  noble,  figurative,  and  poetical 
style;  and  the  Stoic  philosophy  gave  a 
grandeur  to  his  verse ;  but  he  is  wanting 
in  wit,  and  sometimes  in  perspicuity.  The 
brevity  of  his  style,  in  fact,  often  renders 
him  obscure,  though,  in  some  cases,  he  is 
«o  only  because  of  our  ignoiunce  of  the 
customs  to  which  he  alludes. 

Of  Juvenal,  our  information  is  more  co- 
pious. This  severe  and  eloquent  poet  was 
horn  at  Aquinum,  in  Campania,  about  the 
begioning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  His 
^ther  was  a  wealthy  freedman,  and  gave 
him  a  Hberal  education,  placing  him  under 
Pronto,  the  grammarian,  and  Quintilian, 
^ho  is  supposed  to  have  commended  his 
pupil's  satires,  in  the  remarks  made  by 
him  on  Roman  satire  in  general.  He  is 
hkewise  commended  by  Martial,  his  friend, 
in  three  epigrams.  It  is  supposed  that 
Jnyenal's  satires  were  written  late  in  life. 
He  had  gained  a  fortune  at  the  bar,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
before  he  commenced  the  practice  of  poetry. 


Hence  it  has  been  observed  that  he  is  a 
declaimer  in  verse.  He  was  more  than 
forty  when  he  made  his  first  essay,  which 
he  recited  to  his  friends.  Their  approba- 
tion encouraged  him  to  a  larger  venture,  in 
which  he  severely  exposed  Paris,  the  pan- 
tomimist,  Domitian's  chief  favourite.  The 
minion  complained  to  his  imperial  master, 
who  sent  the  ofiending  poet  into  banish- 
ment, under  pretence  of  giving  him  the 
prefecture  of  a  cohort,  about  to  be  quar- 
tered in  Egypt.  The  poet  benefited  by  his 
new  experience,  and  wrought  up  into  his 
fifteenth  satire  his  observations  on  the 
superstitions  and  religious  controversies  of 
the  people.  Juvenal  returned  to  Borne 
after  the  death  of  Domitian.  The  fourth 
satire,  in  which  he  exposes  the  debaucheries 
and  luxury  of  the  tyrant's  courts  was  evi- 
dently writteu  after  that  event.  Juvenal 
was  at  least  seventy  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  his  thirteenth  satire,  addressed  to 
his  friend  Calvinus,  and  was  about  eighty 
when  he  died,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  In  Juvenal,  satire  is  said 
to  have  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection. 
There  are  passages  in  him  worthy  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Always  vehement,  ho 
writes  sometimes  as  if  he  were  inspired. 
Those  in  which  he  denounces  polytheism 
and  superstition  are  magnificent. 

The  later  poets  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
florid  in  their  style,  and  have  been  con- 
demned by  critics  on  that  account  as 
inferior  to  their  predecessors.  Of  these 
Valerius  Flaccus  has  left  us  part  of  a  poem 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition.  An  imitator 
of  Virgil,  he  has  not  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  the  substance  of  his  work,  he 
follows  Apollonius,  the  Greek  poet ;  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  it,  he  is  inferior  even 
to  Lucan.  As  a  new  English  poet  has  lately 
treated  the  same  subject  in  a  long  narrative 
poem  somewhat  successfully,  we  now  turn 
to  Valerius  Flaccus  with  renewed  interest, 
silice  we-  can  compare  him  with  William 
Morris,  whose  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

A  poet  of  about  the  same  degree  of  merit 
is  Silius  Italicus,  the  place  of  whose  birth 
is  uncertain ;  the  time  was  during  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  He  had  a  genius  for  elo- 
quence, and  was  one  of  the  best  orators  at 
the  bar,  and  by  the  fjEivour  of  Vitelhus  rose 
to  high  honours.  Under  Vespasian  he  was 
sent  pro-consul  into  Asia ;  on  his  return  ho 
purchased  Cicero's  famous  villa  at  Tus- 
culum,  and  an  estate  at  Naples,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  Virgil's.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  but  sufiered  much  from  an 
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incarable  nicer,  and  resorted  to  volimtaiy 
abstinence  for  pntting  a  prematnre  end  to 
his  painM  life ;  an  act  acconnted  brave  bj 
the  Stoic  philosophers.  His  poem  gives  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  War  in  sixteen 
books.  Hannibal  is  his  Hector,  and  Scipio 
his  Achilles.  The  subject  is  noble,  and  it  is 
nobly  treated.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
argument  was  modem,  SiHus  has  admitted 
supernatural  machinery,  for  which  critics 
have  censured  him  severely.  A  good 
translation  of  his  poem  is  much  needed. 

Both  of  these  poets  were  frequently 
mentioned  with  praise  hy  Martial,  a  writer 
of  epigrams — ^bom  about  a.d.  40,  at  Aragon 
in  Spain.  He  left  the  bar  for  the  Muses, 
and  associated  with  literary  men,  Silius 
Italicus,  Stella,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  all 
of  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  epistles.  He 
was  also  patronised  by  the  emperors  Do* 
mitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan.  He  lived  at 
Rome  thirty-four  years,  and  then  retired 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  wrote  the 
twelfth  book  of  his  poems,  and  married  a 
second  wife,  Marcella.  He  had  many  f&ults 
of  composition ;  but  he  has  apologised  for 
all  in  the  following  epigram : 

Bant  bona,  mmt  qnsBdam  medioerift,  aunt  mala  plura, 
QuflB  legiB  hie:  iJiter  non  fit,  avite,  liber. 

Another  miscellaneous  writer  of  verses 
was  Ausonius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux  in 
France,  bom  a.d.  820.  He  wrote  a  poem 
called  Parentalia,  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  relatives.  He  was  tutor  to  Gratian, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  the 
elder,  and  to  his  brother,  afterwards  Valen- 
tinian the  Second.  Successively  made 
questor,  prefect,  and  consul,  he  lived  to  a 
happy  old  age.  Li  aU  probability  he  was 
a  Christian.  His  greatest  poem  is  one 
on  the  river  Moselle,  which  he  describes 
with  much  picturesque  power.  His  smaller 
miscellanies  are  too  fi^equently  of  a  trifling 
nature. 

"We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  Latin 
poets,  Claudian,  who  was  bom  ^at  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  A.D.  365.  He  began 
writing  in  Greek  verse  before  commencing 
in  Latin.  He  was  thirty  years  old  when 
he  first  visited  Rome.  Here  he  acquired 
the  favour  of  Stiiicho,  a  Vandal,  who  xmder 
Honorius  governed  the  Western  empire. 
But  he  was  ambitious  of  wearing  the  title 
of  emperor  himself,  and  this  caused  his 
ruin.  Claudian  was  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  his  patron,  and  was  for  some  time 
persecuted  by  Hadrian,  the  Captain  of  the 
Guards,  on  whom  Claudian  avenged  him- 
self by  an  epigram.  Claudian  was,  how- 
ever,  highly  honoured    by  the  emperors 


Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  erected  a 
statue  to  him  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with 
an  inscription,  and  the  following  verses  in 
Greek: 


Borne  and  the  Caaan  hen  hia  atatne  iui% 
Who  Virgil'f  g«niiu  joined  to  Homer'a  laji. 

This  honour  was  probably  paid  to  him 
in  reward  for  his  having  writt^  a  poem  on 
the  consulship  of  Honorius.  He  wrote 
also  a  poem  on  the  G^tic  war,  and  married 
a  lady  of  quality  and  fortune.  The  style 
of  Claudian  is  florid,  and  his  numbers  are 
flowing  and  harmonious.  His  Rape  of 
Proserpine  is  a  brief  epic  of  considerable 
beauty.  Hia  fancy  was  emineniiy  luxuriant 
and  has  been  censured  by  some  critics,  as 
resembling  that  over-abundant  foliage  of 
certain  trees  which  is  the  result  of  dis- 
temper or  injury  and  the  acoompaniment 
of  bad  fruit.  But  the  modem  r^er  wiU 
pardon  his  redundancy  for  the  sake  of  his 
spirit  and  vivacity.  Claudian  is  never  dull, 
and  writes  more  in  the  vein  of  poets  of 
later  times  than  of  those  of  the  strictest 
classic  ages.  His  epithalamium  on  Hono- 
rius's  marriage  is  an  exquisite  work.  He 
is  frequently  pathetic,  but  can  also  satiiise 
with  effect.  Witness  his  poems  on  Eutropios 
and  Ruflnus,  which  are  masterpieces  in 
their  way.  They  teem  with  fine  passages. 
As  a  court  poet,  indeed,  he  has  never  been 
excelled  for  his  invention,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  taste. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

A  Yachting  Stoey. 

CHAPTER  UI.  YACHTSMEN  ABBIVIVa. 

Db.  Bailey  was  walking  home  by  himself 
full  of  a  sort  of  unusual  exdtexnent.  The 
shops  in  the  little  new  town  were  lighting 
up,  lazy  bands  of  sailors  in  the  trim,  dandy, 
yachting  dress,  and  with  golden  names  of 
nymphs  and  goddesses  on  their  hats,  were 
strolling,  lounging  through  the  place,  gair 
thering  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Tavern,  and 
other  sailors'  houses,  or  were  grouped  in 
crowds  in  the  centre  of  the  street.  Lights 
were  twinkling  everywhere,  and  converging 
to  points  at  the  end  of  long  avenues.  There 
was  a  hum  and  chatter  of  voices  abroad, 
and  yet  with  a  general  atmosphere  of 
calm  and  rest,  such  as  comes  at  the  dose 
of  a  day  that  has  been  busy  and  sultry. 
For  this  was  a  quiet  June  evening,  and  a 
June  Saturday  evening ;  and  it  was  also  all 
but  the  eve  of  the  St.  Arthur's-on-the-Sea 
Regatta,  which  was  to  commence  on  the 
Monday  morning.  The  tiny  harbour  was 
already  crowded  with  little  black  dashes 
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surmounted  with  spiders'  -  web  work. 
The  yachts,  which  had  come  stealing  in 
dunng  the  dajtame,  had  now  folded  np 
their  white  wings  for  the  night.  Far 
off  little  white  splashes  could  be  made 
oat  on  the  purple-grey  clouds  of  the 
horizon,  &st  becoming  black,  which  were 
other  yachts  posting  up,  as  it  were,  to  reach 
an  hotel,  and  get  to  bed  comfortably.  Down 
at  the  jetty's  edge  were  other  groups  of 
seafaring  men,  sitting  on  benches  or  turned- 
over  boats ;  whilst  tiie  most  eloquent  pro- 
claimed the  merits  of  "our  craft,"  and 
boasted  how  the  Diver  could  beat  the  Mary 
Tanner  any  day — names  which  figured  in  the 
yachting  list  as  La  Diva  and  the  Maritana. 

In  aooordonoe  with  the  delightful  vaga- 
bondage of  yachting  life,  the  St.  Arthur's 
Begatta,  at  this  time  in  its  infiBmcy,  and 
'*  good-naturedly  encouraged,"  had  drawn 
many  noble  straoigersj  noble  creatures,  the 
beauties  of  yacht  creation,  elegant  sym- 
metrical beings,  to  cont^d  with  each 
other ;  but,  as  with  the  beauty*  of  the  ball- 
room— ^no  matter  how  fine  the  lines  of  her 
neck  and  figure,  no  matter  what  the  Lap- 
thomian  milliner  may  have  done  for  her, 
this  year's  belle  is  certain  to  give  place 
to  the  new  one  of  next  year. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  existing  queen 
will  not  give  way  without  a  petulant  and 
Bpitefol  struggle,  disdaining  to  be  van- 
quished by  a  mere  chit  of  a  thing  just  out. 
And  once,  perhaps,  it  is  positively  a  plesr- 
snre  to  see  an  almost  veteran  stager  like 
the  Alarm  hold  her  own  for  season  after 
season;  lead  off  every  ball  triumphantly, 
and  draw  away  all  admirers  from  genera- 
tions of  yoTUiger  rivals. 

Down  below  could  be  seen  indistinctly  the 
huge  Moma»  a  boat  of  surprising  reputation, 
and  whose  ya«t  mainsail  it  took  twenty 
men  to  get  in.  It  was  thought  greedy  on 
her  part  to  come  to  snatch  up  the  St. 
Arthur's  prizes,  and  es  nine  o'clock  came 
that  night  it  was  thought  they  were  saved 
&om  her.  But  a  little  white  speck  began 
pr^tly  to  enlarge  and  grow  larger  again, 
with  such  speed  that  the  angry  yachting 
men  foimd  themselves  stamping  fretftdly, 
and  samng,  "that's  her,"  or  something  like 
her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  rolling  in 
among  them,  her  great  sail  like  a  vast  cloud, 
which  in  a  few  moments  more  seemed  to 
dissipate  like  a  vapour,  sending  consterna- 
tion and  disgust  among  the  yachtsmen  on 
shore. 

But  well  iu  the  centre  of  the  little  haven 
reposed  a  handsome  schooner,  which  lay 
liaughtily,  sullenly,  and  in  the  place  of 


honour.  She  inspired  respect,  and  be- 
longed to  the  peerage  of  the  craft.  For 
from  her  bows  floated  the  white  flag, 
which  translated,  means  B.  Y.  S.,  and  over 
her  bulwarks  were  seen  little  white  dots, 
the  clean  and  snowy  uniform  of  her  crew. 
She  was  known  to  be  the  Almandine,  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  belonging  to 
Lord  Formanton,  though  she  had  not  the 
noble  owner  on  board.  His  son,  how- 
ever, the  Honourable  George  Conway,  was 
there  with  a  very  distinguished  nautical 
party.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Groningen,  with  Baron  Bachmann, 
Lieutenant  Bruce,  and  others.  It  was  from 
this  august  craft  that  Doctor  Bailey  was  re- 
turning on  this  fine  June  evening.  He  had 
gone  on  board  to  pay  his  respects,  just  as 
her  Majesty's  consul  goes  on  board  at  some 
foreign  port.  The  German  prince,  indeed, 
from  his  imposing  presence  and  manner, 
at  first  took  him  for  some  such  public 
officer ;  but  the  doctor  soon  opened  hia  pro- 
posals. He  came,  he  said,  to  give  them 
a  cordial  welcome  to  their  regatta,  and  they 
would  try  to  make  everything  as  agreeable 
as  possible  during  their  stay.  Two  years 
ago.  Count  Lalande,  of  the  Paris  club,  looked 
in  on  them,  and  was  delighted.  He  (Doctor 
Bailey)  did  everything  for  him.  Now 
to-morrow  was  Sunday — a  dull  day.  Would 
they  so  far  honour  him  by  coming  to  take 
a  bit  of  lunch  with  him  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
at  The  Beeches  ?  They  could  walk  about 
the  grounds  afterwards.  Count  Lalande 
had  done  so.  Then,  by  the  way,  there  was 
to  be  an  appeal  made  by  his  unworthy 
lips  for  a  meritorious  charity — ^The  Disabled 
Yachtsmen's  Fund.  In  a  place  like  this  a 
little  religion  was  no  harm ;  but,  of  course, 
administered  with  discretion.  No  one  had 
more  experience  among  seamen  than  he 
had,  but  there  was  an  art  in  insinuating 
the  Sacred  Word  among  them.  He  hoped 
Lord  Formanton  was  in  good  health. 

The  Honourable  George  Conway  and 
the  German  prince  listened  to  these  pro- 
posals. The  truth  was  they  rather  shrank 
from  the  dull  Sunday,  and  the  pleasant 
wandering  ways  of  their  ship  made  a  sudden 
introduction  and  acquaintance  of  ten  mi- 
nutes' age  quite  fanuliar.  They  accepted 
the  doctor's  invitation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  promised  to  attend  both  lunch  and 
sermon.  The  doctor  strode  home  very- 
happy  and  complacent,  planning  his  lunch, 
looking  at  it  fixedly,  as  though  it  were 
"  laid  "  before  him,  up  in  the  welkin.  He 
stamped  and  creaked  into  his  hall,  letting 
the  door  slam  behind  him,  then  turning 
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angrily  as  though  some  one  else  had  done 
it.  The  contrast  between  his  deferentially 
persnasiye  manner  on  board,  and  his  lond, 
rough  words  of  command  in  his  own  hall, 
was  really  startling. 

"  Here,  come  down — come  here,  qnick  !" 
A  pale,  fluttering,  elderly,  Httle  woman 
appeared  before  him,  old-fashioned  and 
pinched.  She  knew  her  inferior  cast*. 
"Hark,  woman!"  he  said,  "and  see  to 
this ;  and  get  those  sluts  below  to  do 
their  work.  They're  coming  to  lunch, 
prince  and  all.  So,  see  there's  no  bungling 
this  time.  Now,  go  along,  and  don't  stand 
staring  at  we.'" 

Then  this  good  doctor  sat  down  to  his 
desk  to  get  ready  his  sermon,  which, 
indeed,  was  not  difacult.  He  always  had 
a  few  by  him  in  stock  on  various  models. 
There  was  what  might  be  called  the  Al- 
mack's  pattern— refined,  oily,  sweet-scented 
doctrine,  that  trickled  over  the  edges  of  the 
pulpit,  and  flowed  gently  in  the  direction 
of  the  select  pews.  There  was  a  good 
common- day  pattern  of  the  curate  sort, 
which  did  well  enough  for  the  Sundays, 
at  the  dead  level  of  the  season,  before 
Lady  A.  or  Lord  D.  arrived.  For  these 
were  "  gala  sermons."  Finally,  there  were 
the  "  crowded  sermons,"  when  the  place 
was  very  full,  and  quantity,  if  not  quahty, 
was  present.  On  this  night  he  took  down 
a  sermon  preached  one  lucky  Sunday  when 
a  royal  duke  had  found  himself  there,  and 
which  "a  little  touching"  could  make 
just  the  thing  for  a  German  prince. 
Having  got  through  this  work  he  ordered 
his  two  women  to  write  all  out  "legibly," 
and  "  see  that  they  did  it  before  going  to 
bed."  He  went  to  his  own,  and  slept  there, 
whalelike  in  look,  and  making  awfaL  and 
cow-like  sounds.  He  had  an  implied  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  sleeping  a  just  man's 
sleep. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Arthur's  looked  very 
bright  on  that  Sunday  morning.  The 
yachts — ^pretty  creatures,  like  pretty  crea- 
tures on  shore — ^had  all  their  finery  on ; 
gay  caps  and  ribbons,  and  snowy  petti- 
coats. The  rival  clubs  flourished  scarlet 
bunting  at  each  other,  as  though  oflering  a 
challenge.  Tiny  boats  were  rowing  back- 
ward and  forward ;  and  from  the  Alman- 
dine  a  barge,  manned  by  six  white-shirted 
rowers,  was  pulling  in  state  for  the 
stairs — alas !  it  was  seen  from  the  Royal 
Burgee,  for  the  stairs  of  the  Royal  St. 
Arthur's.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Ghroningen,  with  the  Honourable 
George  Conway,  ascended  and  walked  to 


the  church.  At  the  door  they  were  met  by 
the  vicar  himself,  who  led  them  up  the 
aisle,  and  shut  them  securely,  and  with  a 
snap,  into  the  large  box  of  honour  at  the 
top.  How  happy  would  he  have  been, 
could  he  have  thus  treated  all  his  Mends 
of  condition  —  above  all,  that  wandering 
cabinet  minister,  who  had  been  there  for 
one  day,  and  whom  he  might  have  never 
released  till  a  promise  of  a  bishopric  had 
been  extorted.  It  was  crowded  indeed: 
"hundreds  had  to  be  turned  from  the 
doors,"  as  a  gentleman  of  theatrical  tastes 
said  to  his  friend.  All  the  leading  people 
were  present;  and  on  a  line  with  the 
august  strangers  were  the  baronet  and  his 
daughter,  the  heiress.  The  prince  obtained 
much  attention,  far  more  than  did  the  dull 
curate ;  and  was  observed  to  look  round 
gaily  and  with  curiosity,  attending  veiy 
little  to  his  devotions  :  a  fair  sandy  youth, 
perfectly  selt-possessed.  But  his  companion 
excited  more  admiration.  Even  the  devont 
noted  how  handsome  and  "  thorough-bred" 
was  the  Honourable  George  Conway,  a  man 
of  about  eight-and- thirty,  with  rich,  smooth 
black  hair,  well-cut  ivory  face,  bright 
but  reflective  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  good  sense  and  cahn 
wisdom.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  he 
was  known  among  his  Mends  as  "  a  rock 
of  good  sense,"  but  was  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  where  he  would  finally  fix  that  rock 
for  good. 

The  doctor's  heavy  tread  seemed  to 
make  the  church  quiver,  and  his  gown, 
&C.J  clattered  and  flapped  like  the  main- 
sail when  going  about.  Lideed,  it  occurred 
to  one  of  the  Jack  Tars  that  he  was  "  carry- 
ing on"  with  too  much  canvas;  and  the 
pulpit  creaked  and  strained  as  "  that  ere 
heavy  gaff* "  was  hoisted  up.  Then  the 
doctor  gave  out  his  text,  and  made  his 
Royal  Highness  of  Saxe-Groningen  start 
with  his  loud  round  tones.  There  was 
nothing  passionate  in  his  appeal,  and 
nothing  threatening  or  "  bullying  like  that 
ranter  Buckley."  It  was  a  pleasant, 
kindly  invitation  to  "  (Hve,  give " — the 
doctor  pronounced  it  "gee-iff"— out  of 
all  that  we  could  spare.  We  were  tid 
called  on  to  abridge  a  single  superfluity; 
on  those  in  the  higher  stations  pressed 
many  claims  and  calls  which  seemed  to 
those  below  luxuries.  No ;  let  us  all  give 
what  we  could  spare.  Again,  the  doctor  drew 
an  effective  nautical  picture.  "  As  in  that 
contest,  my  brethren,  which  to-morrow  will 
thrill  every  heart  and  kindle  every  eye,  the 
proud  skiff  goes  forth  in  aU  her  beauty, 
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drooping  before  the  breeze,  every  sail  set ; 
suddenly  comes  on  a  etorm — we  are  taken 
aback  — we  fly  to  the  ropes,  the  hawsers 
— ^but  it  is  too  late.  The  sqnall  is  down  on 
them — ^in  a  second  the  whole  is  a  po-oor 
helpless  wreck !"  All  the  nautical  men 
remarked  confusion  in  this  nautical  de- 
scription, and  pointed  out  the  mistake ; 
and  the  mate  of  the  Almandine  was  heard 
to  say,  as  he  came  out,  that  "that  ere 
must  have  been  a  clumsy  crew,  mate," 
while  a  second,  with  some  yehemence, 
"that  that  ere  skipper  had  best  stick  to 
his  own  business,  seeing  as  how  he  didn't 
know  a  rope  from  a  hawser;"  while  a 
third,  affecting  to  see  an  allusion  to  the 
Moma,  said,  "  It  was  unfair  for  a  parson 
to  be  pr^udicing  the  race.  But  she'd 
beat  in  spite  of  all  the  black  gentry  that 
ever  rode  in  a  pulpit." 

On  coming  out  the  doctor  received  com- 
pliments from  the  distinguished  party.  At 
the  same  moment  a  tall  good-looking  man, 
in  a  yachting  surtout,  came  up.  He  had 
a  hard  &ce,  and  was  bald.  He  seemed  as 
though  he  had  ''  Kved  a  great  deal,"  and 
was  greeted  by  the  yoxmg  man. 

"Hallo,  Dudley,  what  you  coming  to 
church  ?"  he  said,  good-humouredly  — 
"  Prince,  let  me  introduce  Colonel  Dudley." 

The  doctor  was  beside  them  already,  an 
improvised  equerry.  The  crowd  of  fashion 
lingered  reluctantly,  and  the  doctor's  open 
carriage  was  waiting. 

"  The  prince  and  Mr.  Conway  are  coming 
up  to  lunch,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  beyond  the  church. 
"If  you  will  come.  Colonel  Dudley " 

The  other  was  looking  back  to  the 
church  door,  expecting  some  one  to  come 
out ;  then,  without  answering,  broke  away, 
as  it  were,  and  went  to  join  the  baronet 
and  his  daughter. 

The  doctor  "blew"  a  Httle,  and  got  red. 
"A  man  of  no  manners,  Mr.  Conway," 
he  said.  "Lives  altogether  a  vagabond 
Ufe." 

"  Oh  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Conway,  with  in- 
terest; "those  must  be  the  people  he  is 
always  talking  about." 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Conway,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  A  true  Pormanton,  sir.  Yes, 
a  vulgar  longing  afler  the  heiress.  Will  you 
get  in,  prince?" 

"  But,  your  daughter  and  family  ?"  said 
the  prince,  politely. 

"  0,  pooh  I"  said  the  doctor,  as  if  to  the 
Bervants ;  "  they've  got  home  someway, 
never  fear." 

The  three  gentlemen  got  in,  and  the 


carriage  drove  away  to  The  Beeches.  The 
doctor  talked  all  the  time,  and  described — 
for  he  knew  the  country  as  well  as  a  "  lec- 
turer" does  his  panorama.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Conway  questioned  him,  and  seemed  to 
reflect  on  what  he  said. 

"  Curious,"  he  said,  afler  a  pause, 
"  Dudley's  turning  up  here.  We  last  saw 
him  on  the  Nile." 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  the  doctor,  bursting 
with  enthusiasm.  "  There  are  wheels,  you 
see,  dozens  of  'em  within  each  other. 
That's  his  cousin,  our  heiress,  the  ^ture 
baronetess,  as  my  son  calls  her." 

"But  he's  married,"  said  Conway,  gravely : 
"  it  seems  strange,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  there's  no  being  up  to  men 
of  that  sort.  He  quite  hangs  about  Panton 
— ^a  cousin,  you  know.  And  she,  the  wife^ 
was  such  a  strange,  ill-regulated,  dreadful 
person." 

"  Here  we  are !"  said  the  doctor  several 
times,  almost  at  each  sweep  of  the  avenue. 
"  Here  we  are,"  is  always  accepted  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  with  a  sort 
of  surprise  and  gratitude,  though  he  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  information. 
At  the  hall  door,  the  doctor  said  "  Here  we 
are,"  for  the  last  time,  and  got  out. 

CHAPTER  IV.   THE  LUNCH. 

He  led  his  two  guests  in,  and  as  he  did 
so,  a  young  girl  came  to  meet  them.  "  This 
is  my  daughter  Jessica,"  said  the  doctor, 
scarcely  with  the  importance  that  he  would 
have  said,  "this  is  our  front  drawing- 
room." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  to  the 
German  prince,  what  a  "  strange  girl  this 
was,"  what  a  quickness  and  spirit  in  the 
motion  of  her  eye  and  head,  what  a  cha- 
racter there  was.  She  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge them,  inquire  what  was  in  their 
thoughts,  to  colour  as  she  read  those 
thoughts.  She  was  about  one-and-twenty, 
and  was  a  girl  that  could  make  her  own 
way. 

"  An  invasion  !"  said  the  prince,  in  good 
English ;  "  an  invasion.  Miss  Bailey." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said.  "  Papa  asked  you, 
imd  we  are  so  glad." 

Smart,  thought  Conway,  or  she  thinks 
herself  so.  A  pity.  He  would  give  her 
another  chance. 

"  Sunday  is  so  dull  in  harbour,"  he  began 
and  paused. 

A  really  smart  girl,  he  thought,  could 
not  let  this  chance  go,  but  must  reply, 
"And  Mr.  Conway  only  comes  to  us  to 
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avoid  the  dull  harbour."     But  instead,  her 
eyes  dropped  suddenly,  and  she  said, 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed."  Mr. 
Conway  was  a  remarkably  interesting  man, 
and  had  a  legion  of  lady  admirers. 

"  0  come  in  and  sit  down,"  said  the 
doctor,  impatiently.  "  Gro,  child,  and  hurry 
your  mother ;  these  gentlemen  are  hungry, 
and  don't  keep  us  waiting.  Come  in  here, 
prince,  you  shall  taste  my  cognac  :  finest  in 
the  three  kingdoms."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Bailey  was  something 
of  an  under-bred  man.  With  him  it  was 
all,  "his,"  and  "my;"  a  red,  swollen 
pampered  "  my;"  "  my  house,  my  furniture, 
my  servants,  my  women,"  &c.  All  these 
elements  were  to  his  service,  honour,  and 
glory. 

The  prince  said,  perhaps  a  little  mali- 
ciously, "  Will  you  not  allow  us  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  our  homage  to  Mrs.  Bailey  ?" 

"  Oh  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  she  will  be  here  presently.  These 
servants  of  ours,  I  can  tell  you,  prince " 

"  She  your  servant  ?"  said  Mr.  Conway. 
"  O,  I  see  now,"  he  added,  correcting  him- 
self. 

"  Ah,  here  is  lunch  !"  said  the  doctor,  as 
the  folding  door  was  thrown  open.  "  For 
once  Mrs.  Bailey  has  not  been  an  hour 
late."  The  doctor  began  to  stride.  But  the 
prince  stopped  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss 
Jessica.  "  You  are  coming  in  to  lunch,  are 
you  not  ?  This  is  not  surely  after  dinner, 
when  the  gentlemen  drink  alone  ?" 

The  girl  hesitated. 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  her  father,  "  you 
are  always  getting  up  some  fiiss !  Don't  let 
us  stand  upon  the  order  of  our  going, 
prince.     Come  in." 

But  the  latter,  with  great  ceremonious- 
ness,  offered  his  arm,  with  a  low  foreign  bend 
and  bow,  to  the  young  lady.  The  doctor 
began  to  blow  and  walked  behind,  raasing 
his  hands  impatiently. 

The  lady  of  the  house  stole  down  after  they 
were  seated.  And  the  ceremonious  prince 
had  risen  and  was  bowing,  and  offering  his 
chair.  The  doctor  "blew,"  and  "phewed" 
again,  and  remained  with  his  soup-tureen 
poised.  He  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  used  it,  say  on  the  side 
of  a  human  head  divine,  and  for  quite 
another  purpose  than  for  helping  soup. 

She  scarcely  spoke,  but  Mr.  Conway 
noticed  that  her  daughter  determined,  as  of 
set  purpose,  that  she  should  be  noticed  and 
have  her  place. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you," 
said  the  doctor,  labricating  his  lips  with 


rich  gravy.  "  Here — ^help  the  prince.  Now 
you  must,  you  reaUy  must  come  often; 
you  know  the  way  here." 

Conway,  who  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  bringing  for- 
ward Mrs.  Bailey. 

"  But  what  can  you  say  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement ?  Two  boisterous  sailors  burst- 
ing in,  and  taking  possession  of  the  house ! 
No,  indeed,  we  must  think  of  you." 

"What  folly!"  said  the  doctor;  ''don't 
mind  them.  What  have  they  to  do  with  it  P 
Come  when  you  like  !" 

"  What  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?"  re- 
peated  Conway,  with  assumed  astonishment. 
"  Surely,  Doctor  Bailey,  ladies  have  to  do 
witii  ail  that  is  worth  anything  in  this 
world.  I  am  afraid  (and  you  must  not 
think  me  rude  for  telling  you  so)  your  own 
unaided  attraction  would  not  go  far." 

This,  though  said  with  the  air  of  a  joke, 
w£ks  more  in  earnest  than  in  joke,  and  the 
doctor  began  to  blow  and  phew  a  good 
deal,  as  his  habit  was  when  there  was  some- 
thing he  did  not  quite  understand. 

"  And  we  find  Dudley  here,* '  said  Hr. 
Conway.  "I  have  hardly  got  over  that 
surprise  yet." 

"An  ill-oonditioned  man,  Mr.  Conway, 
very  much  so ;  he  is  not  the  sort  of  thing, 
you  know ;  and  really,  when  you  consider 
my  position,  I  ought  scarcely  to  tolerate  a 
man  situated  as  he  is." 

"  Oh !  you  have  tolg  us  that,"  said  Con- 
way, very  coldly.  "  We  are  in  possession  of 
the  scandaL  You  know  Miss  Panton,  the 
heiress  ?"  he  said,  turning  abruptly  to  Jes- 
sica.     "Every  one  adores  her." 

Instantly  he  saw  a  bit  of  dramatic  action 
in  her  face;  two  or  three  shades  of  opposite 
feelings  seemed  to  drift  across  it^  much  as 
they  had  seen  cloud  ^adows  gHding 
across  their  mainsail. 

"Yes,  I  do  know  her,"  she  answered 
steadily ;  "and  I  do  not  adore  her;  she  is 
much  too  rich." 

"  I  saw  her  at  the  church  to-day,  and  she 
seemed  behind  the  rail  of  a  cash  office." 

Jessica  was  first  going  to  say  something, 
then  something  else.  Then  seemed  to  check 
herself,  and  said  a  third  thing  eagerly  and 
fervently. 

"  I  do  not  like  her,  and  I  cannot,  though 
I  have  tried.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  she 
does  not  like  me." 

"What  folly  you  talk,  child!"  said  her 
fi&ther,  roughly.  "  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Con- 
way, she  is  (manning:  all  that  estate  for 
miles,  you  can  see  it  from  the  top  window 
of  this  house,  is  hens.    Beantifal  house,  and 
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all  entailed  on  herself,  family  jewels,  saTings. 
Oh,  I  assure  jou  she  is  very  clianniiig. 
Jessica  talks  wiiliout  thinking." 

There  was  some  scorn  in  Mr.  Conway's 
&ce,  and  Miss  Jessica,  who  was  as  quickly 
intelligent  as  she  was  qnickly  sensitive,  saw 
it  there.  It  made  her  move  impatiently  in 
her  chair. 

"  What !  an  estate  for  miles,  sayings, 
femily  jewels !"  repeated  Mr.  Conway, 
quietly,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
sarcasnL    '^  She  must  be  beautiful ! ' ' 

"A  really  fine  woman !"  said  the  doctor, 
pleased.  "  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  the 
money." 

"It's  wonderful!"  continued  Mr.  Con- 
way, as  if  ruminating ;  "  and  I  haye  a  con- 
viction she  must  be  good  and  pious  and 
charitable,  and  have  eyeiy  yirtne.  Am  I 
right?" 

"  You  are,  indeed,  Mr.  Conway— a  true 
man  of  judgment,  I  see." 

"  You  are  nuking  fun  of  us,  Mr.  Con- 
way," said  Miss  Jessica,  in  so  excited  a 
tone  that  the  German  prince,  working  at 
his  food  with  yigour,  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise.  "You  are  trying  to  draw  us  out, 
mstic  people — ^you  who  haye  trayeUed 
about  and  seen  tihe  world.  O  !  It  is  great 
sport — ^yon  who  h»ye " 

''Jessica!"  her  father  thundered,  his 
fork  in  l^e  air. 

"  See,  he  can't  deny  it.  He  has  too  much 
truth.  No,' '  she  added,  her  eyes  questioning 
him,  "  you  will  not !"  He  was  a  little  con- 
fused. "  She  is  beautiful  beoause  she  has 
money ;  she  is  good  for  the  same  reason. 
Papa  was  entrapped  into  saying  it," 

"  Oh,  come,  come,  now,  do  stop,"  said  the 
clergyman,  yeiy  hotly  and  roughly ;  ''there 
is  dways  eomething  of  this  sort.  You 
miisn't  be  getting  into  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, putting  out  our  little  lunch  in  this 
way.  It's  really  too  much.  I  won't  haye 
it  in  my  house.  Bealfy,  you  ought  to  beg 
Mr.  Conway's  pardon." 

Jessica  stood  up,  and  repeated  slowly, 
"Beg  Mr.  Conway's  pardon!"  She  then 
gave  a  scornful  look  all  round,  and  walked 
towards  the  door. 

The  prince  had  jumped  up  to  open  it. 
^'The  ladies  leaving  us  already?"  he  said, 
with  a  foreigner's  tact.  "These  cruel 
English  customs  of  yours  !" 

Mr.  Conway  rose,  too,  but  said  nothing. 

Doctor  Bailey  was  quite  "  put  out ;"  his 
Hp3  inflated  and  coUapsed  again.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  wiQ  think  of  us  ?"  he  said ; 
"  she  is  self-willed,  you  know,  and  really  I 
must  haye  her  taught  control  and " 


"  We  must  not  spoil  this  good  wine  with 
any  scolding  of  .Miss  Bailey,"  said  the 
other.  "For  my  part,  I  admire  nature 
and  spirit.  Apropos  of  the  heiress,  though 
we  own  to  being  curious — eyery  one  is 
about  the  sights  and  shows,  Hons  and 
lionesses  of  a  district " 

"Most  natural,  most  natural,"  obse- 
quiously said  the  doctor. 

"  The  contrast  between  her  and  your 
daughter  I  can  quite  imagine.  I  know 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  the  per- 
petual challenge  of  wealth,  a  sort  of  con- 
crete arrogance,  the  buying  your  way,  as 
it  were,  buying  the  pas,  too,  eyery  moment. 
I  know  it  would  grate  on  me,  and  fret  me 
to  death." 

The  doctor  did  not  follow  this  refining 
at  all.  The  idea  of  money  "  grating  "  or 
"  fretting  "  to  death  !  At  that  moment  he 
formed  the  conclusion  that  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Conway  was  "  a  poor  creature  fall  of 
young  ladies'  tWk."  "  I  don't  know  about 
that»"  he  said,  "  but  I  wish  my  son  Tom 
had  her  " 

Then  the  gentlemen  talked  of  the  baronet 
himself,  who  had  left  his  card  at  the  yacht, 
and  again  came  back  the  curious  relatian 
of  Colonel  Dudley. 

"  I  haye  known  that  sort  of  shepherd's 
dog  attendance,"  said  Conway,  "before 
now.  A  man  is  unhappy  in  his  own  home, 
and  he  finds  a  soothing  feeling  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  congenial  face.  He  asks  no 
more,  to  breathe  the  same  air  is  enough. 
He  would  not  care  if  it  went  on  so  for 
years.  I  daresay  he  trayels  about  with 
them  as  one  c^the  retifiue.  It  tranquillises 
him." 

"  Precisely,  but  a  great  drawback  to  her 
adyancement,  you  Imow.  He  scowls  at 
eyery  man  that  comes  up." 

"  And  if  one  had  a  son,"  said  Conway, 
smiling,  "  most  unpleasant.  But  one  should 
never  mind  his  scowls." 

Doctor  Bailey  was  presently  showing 
his  visitors  the  "groxmds"  and  gardens. 
'•  My  hothouse,"  "  my  greenhouse,"  "my 
gardens,"  his  general  stately  "my,"  whicn 
was  really  the  point  of  what  he  was  ex- 
hibiting. This  was  for  the  German  prince, 
who  resigned  himself  with  the  sad  dreamy 
poHteness  of  his  country.  Conway  went 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Jessica,  in  a  pale  green  striped  dress, 
was  walking  up  and  down  with  stately 
pacing.  She  seemed  to  be  talking  haughtily 
to  some  invisible  companion;  not  to  her 
mother,  who  was  in  the  more  congenial 
"  housdceeper's-room,"  the  locality  where 
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she  wotild  have  asked  any  one  to  "  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love." 

There  are  some  characters  "  drifting " 
abont  this  world,  sometimes  being  "  kicked 
abont,"  which  are  mere  fragments,  each 
with  the  serried  outline  of  a  fractnre.  By 
some  rare  chance,  both  come  together  one 
day,  and  fit  to  a  nicety  in  one  piece.  Had 
these  two,  Conway  and  Jessica,  thus  joined 
unexpectedly,  and  did  both  know  it  ? 

"  Yon  were  angry  with  me,"  he  said, 
deferentially,  ''and  I  have  come  to  beg 
pardon.  I  did  two  things  which  fretted 
yon ;  I  wanted  respect  to  yonr  father,  and 
praised  up  that  rich  woman  who  is  as  dis- 
tasteful to  me  as  she  is  to  you." 

Jessica  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand. 
"Lideed  I  am  not  angry,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  myself.  My  father  says  I  dis- 
grace him  everywhere,  and  that  I  am 
pettish." 

''  You  must  let  me  see  you,  then,  under 
better  auspices,"  said  Cfonway,  gravely. 
"  Otherwise  I  may  run  the  risk  of  taking 
away  an  unfavourable  impression." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Jessica,  scornful  again. 
"  And  that  is  your  gracious  pleasure.  Then 
I  tell  you  candidly,  Mr.  Conway,  I  am  not 
sorry,  and  I  do  not  think  it  good  taste  to 
sneer  at  a  gentleman  at  his  own  table,  and 
before  others.    Now !" 

Conway  coloured,  and  was  angrry.  He 
had  quite  mistaken  this  young  lady. 

"  You  are  too  severe  for  me,"  he  said, 
*'  and  really  beat  me  to  the  ground." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  swept  out 
just  as  the  doctor  and  the  German  entered. 
The  doctor  blew  and  phewed,  and  muttered 
"  Oh,  unbearable !  'such  behaviour !"  but 
the  young  lady  did  not  return.  Before  the 
two  gentlemen  drove  away  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  doctor  and  his  family 
should  come  and  see  the  Almandine,  and 
take  the  opportunity  of  there  being  fire- 
works on  the  following  nights,  when  a 
little  supper  could  be  ''knocked  up." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  come,  certainly,"  the  doctor 
said,  eagerly.  "  So  glad  to  know  you  are 
better.  We  have  all  heard  of  his  lordship, 
your  good  father,  and  I  wiU  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  to  mention  that  you  have 
seen  me,  the  vicar  of  St.  Arthur's.  He 
will  recollect  a  little  correspondence  we  had 
two  years  ago.  A  finer,  nobler  character 
does  not  exist  in  this  broad  England  of 
ours." 

Conway  seemed  to  convey  surprise  at 
this  large  statement.      "  My  father  is  a 


most  excellent  man,"  he  said,  in  his  quiet 
way ;  "  I  shall  give  him  your  message." 

"  Do,  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Conway,"  the 
doctor  went  on,  as  though  he  were  preach- 
ing. "  He  will  know  me.  I  wanted  him 
to  take  the  chair  for  us  down  here  for  The 
Disabled  Yachtsmen.  He  was  busy,  I  sup- 
pose, so  we  got  Lord  Rufus  Cocker.  Good- 
bye— goodr-hje. '  * 

Wine  at  lunch  was  like  kindling  the 
furnace  fires  for  the  doctor,  so  all  the 
cranks  and  machinery  were  working,  the 
steam  blowing  ofi  ,and  all  the  oils  oozing 
out. 

"  We  shall  write  formally  to  the  ladies," 
said  Conway  "  and  you  can  tell  them.  In 
the  meantime " 

**  Oh,  she  never  goes,"  the  doctor  said, 
waving  off  his  wife,  "  that  sort  of  thing 
don't  suit  her.  And,  as  for  Jessica — if  yon 
wish " 

"Oh,  but  my  good  sir,"  said  Conway, 
decisively,  "  this  must  be  understood.  The 
rule  of  the  Yacht  is  to  admit  no  single 
gentlemen  on  these  gala  occasions.  I  assure 
you  she  is  inflexible  in  that." 

This  seemed  like  bantering,  but  there 
was  a  blunt  and  malicious  decision  about 
Conway's  manner  that  told  the  doctor  that 
the  Yacht  might  not  be  "at  home"  for 
him  if  he  came  alone. 
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In  Fits  Books. 

BOOK  IT. 
CIUPTEB  III.   A  CLOSE  BOV. 

Oh  the  foUowing  day  Hugh  Lookwood 
bad  two  sorprisea.  The  Grst  wasof  a  veij 
disagreeable  nature.  The  second,  though  it 
at  first  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter,  was  of  great  importance  in  its  re- 
sults. 

When  he  reached  the  office  of  Digby  and 
West,  at  "WeBtiQJiiBf«r,  he  found  a  letter 
there  addressed  to  himself.  The  sight  of 
(be  Daneceeter  postmark,  made  his  pnlse 
beat  a  thought  quicker  as  he  opened  it. 

It  was  from  Herbert  Snowe,  and  to  the 
following  eflect : 

Mr.  Snowe,  senior,  regretted  that  he 
Bbonld  not  be  able  at  present  to  advance 
the  snia  of  money  Mr,  Lookwood  bad 
desired  to  borrow  of  the  bank.  The  present 
(itno  was  a  period  of  anxiety  and  oncer- 
taicty  in  the  money  market.  Mr.  Snowe 
did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  entering 
into  any  transaction  of  the  kind  contran- 
plated,  withont  better  security  than  coold 
be  ofiered  by  Mr.  Lockwood's  friends. 
Mr.  Snowe  Iwd  every  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lockwood's  being  able  to  find  the  money 
ebowbere.  Meanwhile  he  begged  to  aasnre 
bim  of  his  kindest  esteem. 

Hugh  crnshed  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  wont  straight  to  bis  own  desk,  where 
he  began  to  write  at  a  fierce  rate.  After  a 
few  minntes  he  pnt  down  his  pen,  and  took 
np  the  tetter  again  and  read  it  throogh 
with  compressed  lips ;  the  nnder  projecting 
"ver  the  upper,  in  a  way  that  gave  him  a 
strong  resemblance  to  hu  mother. 

There  were  a  few  words  at  the  end  of 


the  letter,  expressive  of  Herbert  Snowe' 
personal  regret  that  the  matter  had  not 
been  arrai^ed. 

"  I  think,  Lockwood,  that  if  yon 
wait  a  while,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  do  the 
loan  for  yon,"  wrote  young  Snowe.  "  My 
fother  is  a  cantions  man,  and  I  believe  the 
fact  to  be  as  he  asserts,  that  the  present 
mommt  is  not  one  in  which  pmdent  men 
can  afford  to  mn  any  money  rudcs." 

"  Risks !"  ezolaimed  Hngh,  oontemp- 
tnoosly.  "  Bides,  to  a  honse  Uke  Snowe's ! 
I  beUeve  the  old  man  could  pat  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  pull  ont  the  poor  httle 
sum  I  want,  and  scarcely  miss  it !" 

Then  he  thonght  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
scold  or  sulk,  and  resolved  to  bear  his  dis- 
appointment manfully.  Bnt  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment, and  he  worked  on  with  an 
increasing  sense  of  depression. 

It  often  happens  that  the  first  shock  of 
misfortune  is  fiu-  from  being  the  hardest 
part  of  it.  Wo  take  up  our  bnrden  with 
nntired  mnsclea,  and  fiud  it  lighter  than 
our  fears  had  anticipated.  Bnt  with  every 
nrile  of  onr  joomey,  the  weight  grows  more 
and  more  oppressive. 

Before  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  his 
office,  a  note  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
messenger.  And  this  was  the  second  sni'- 
prise.     The  note  was  as  follows  : 

BeiUbid-iqnu'e,  Waiufdtj. 

Mt  sear  Huoh,  I  have  got  hack  from 
foreign  parts,  where  I  have  been  very  busy 
all  the  winter.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
yon,  either  this  afternoon  or  t»morrow,  at 
my  office  here,  as  I  have  something  ad- 
vantageons  to  commnnicate  to  yon.  Ishall 
be  ready  for  you  at  any  time  between  five 
and  six. 

Yours  always, 

S.  Fbost. 
"  Something  advantageous  I    It  will  be 
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veiy  WBkome  just  now>'*  thonght  Hugh. 
But  he  did  not  allow  himself  td  be  too 
sanguine ;  knowing  that  Mr.  Frosl's  iAoas 
of  his  advantage  were  m  KUJe  at  variance 
with  hifi  own.  He  stfnt  a  line  back  by  the 
laessea^r  to  say  that  he  would  be  with 
Mr.  ¥k-o0t  a  few  minutes  after  five.  And 
as  soon  as  he  left  his  office,  he  made  for 
Bedford-square. 

Mr.  Frost  received  Isuat  iti  lus  {KTi^alte 
room,  with  all  his  accustomed  kindness  of 
manner,  and  bade  him  be  seated  in  the 
purple  leatker  chair  opposite  his  own. 

^'Woll,  HiE^h,  a&d  how  goes  «n  busi- 
ness P  Tou  are  still  wilfe  Digby  and  West, 
I  snppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  the  present." 

"  When  I  went  away,  you  had  some  idea 
of  leaving  them,  and  setting  up  for  yonr- 
self." 

"  I  have  the  idea  still,  sir.  Btit  it  is  a 
mighty  difficult  idea  to  carry  out." 

''  Naturally !  And  I  hope  yon  will  do 
nothing  rashly.  Tou  know  the  homely 
proverb  about  not  throwing  away  the  dirty 
water  before  you  have  got  iiie  clean." 

"  I  shouldn't  call  Bigby  and  West 
water.  They  have  behaved  very  han< 
somely  to  me.  But  as  to  your  proverb,  if  a 
man  were  always  content  to  stay  as  he  is, 
it  would  be  a  poor  business  for  thre  worid  in 
general.'^ 

"I  have  not  been  unmindftJ  of  you 
whilst  1  have  been  away,  Hugh.  I  have  nad 
your  interests  in  view.  And  I  come  back 
empowered  to  make  you  an  offer." 

"Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
kindly  thinking  of  me." 

**  Oh  that  is  nothing.  I  consider  myself 
bound — ^I  am  your  ftither's  old  Mend,  you 
know.  TOtere  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for. 
But  I  hope  you  will  consider  my  news  good 
news. 

"  Whatever  I  think,  I  shall  not  be  the 
less  obUged  to  you  for  your  good- will." 

Mr.  Frost  perceived  that  Hugh  was  not 
going  to  bind  himself  blindfold,  to  accept 
whatever  should  be  offered  him:  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  quiet  preparation  on  the 
young  man's  part  for  making  resistance  if 
resistance  should  be  necessary. 

"Well,  I  am  commissioned  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Parthenope  Embellishment 
Company,  to  offer  you  an  engagement  as 
assistant  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
works  tJiey  are  employed  on,  at  Naples. 
And  if  you  will  cast  your  eyes  over  this 
letter  of  the  secretary  to  me,  and  ov^  these 
I)aperB,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  the  offer 
is  not  a  bad  one." 


Mr.  Frost  pushed  the  letter  and  papers 
acrass  thetaUe  as  he  spoke. 

Hugh  read  ^em  -attentively.  And  then 
nunng  his  eyes  ko  Mr.  Froet's  face,  said, 
"Vke  offer  is  a  most  Ubcral^-I  nay  aaj  an 
eactimordinanly  liberal — one,  ioAeea.*' 

"  The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  power 
would  be  in  your  hands.  They  have  a  big 
name  on  tkeir  proijpectus  to  catch  the  pnblie, 
o£<XMaBe.  Biittiw  man  with  the  big  name 
would  be  in  London.  And  I  dare  say 
would  practically  trouble  Inmself  very  little 
about  the  worics." 

^  Bnt  the  assistant  architoeit  wonld  have 
to  reside  at  Naples  ?" 

'*  It  is  a  chartning  place.  One  does  not 
get  many  opportunities  of  being  pwd  to  go 
and  live  in  such  a  lovely  spot.  Upon  my 
word,  I  should  thinik  a  year  or  ao's  residence 
at  Ni4ples  the  most  tempting  part  of  the 
business !" 

"  Not  to  me,  Mr.  Frost." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  other  advantages 
are  substantially  greater." 

"  They  are  very  great,  no  doubt.  But— 
the  &ot  is,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  them." 

'*  My  dear  Hugh !    Yea  dxm%  n&ean  to 

say  that  you  will  be  so But  I  won't  be 

angry  with  yon.  And  I  won't  take  you  at 
your  word.  What  possible  reason  •can  there 
be  against  the  scheme  ?" 

"I  hate  to  seem  so  ungracioBB :  un- 
grateful, I  assnre  you  I  am  not.  The  tmtli 
is  there  are  several  reasons  against  it, 
whioh  aU  seem  good  imd  sofficient  to  me." 

'*  Miglit  €XBe  ask  what  ihej  are  ?" 

''It  is  really  not  so  easy  to  explain 
them." 

'*  Excuse  me,  Hugh,  but  in  general  when 
a  man  eaa't  explain  his  reasons,  I  take  it 
<^iey  are  mot  elear  to  his  own  mind ;  or  else 
that  he  is  ashamed  of  them." 

*^  I  am  oertamly  not  ashamed  of  mine," 
answered  Hugh,  good-humouredly. 

^  And  you  really  mean  to  throw  up  this 
prospect  without  more  reflection  ?" 

'*  I  do  mot  believe  that  forther  reflection 
would  alter  my  intentions.  And  besides, 
you  know^  it  wonld  not  be  fiur  that  I  should 
hesitate  too  long.  Since  it  is  so  desirable 
a  thing,  there  will  doubtless  be  plenty  of 
candidates  for  it." 

*'  I  dare  say  the  position  will  not  go  a- 
begging,"  answered  Mr.  Frost,  stiffly. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Frost.  Tou  know  that  I 
am  not  ungrateful  for  your  kind  interest  in 
ma  Bat  I  am  not  a  chfld,  and  I  mud  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  myself  in  t^his  matter." 

"Oh,  certainly!" 

"  Now  you  ai»  angry  with  me.    And  yet 
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on  my  hononr  I  wonld  do  almost  amthiiig 
rather  than  that  you  should  be.  Ton  re- 
member that  we  talked  of  my  prospects,  last 
year.  And  I  told  you  then,  that  I  was 
resolyed  to  endeavour  to  make  a  little  career 
and  home  for  myself.  I  am  still  in  the 
same  mind.  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  con- 
stant fellow  by  nature— well,  obstinate,  if 
yon  like !  I  see  the  word  in  your  face.  If 
I  am  to  be  in  any  one's  emplw,  I  will 
remain  with  Digby  and  West.  They  have 
treated  me  well.  And  they  are  safe  as 
the  Bank.  This  Parthenope  Company 
offers  very  magnificently,  but  it  may  be  all 
a  flash  in  the  pan,  you  know.  These  com- 
panies sometimes  oollapae  unexpectedly. 
These  are  reasons  that  1  can  explain,  you 
see.  There  are  others  ihsst  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  of,  and  that  I  must  ask  yon 
to  take  my  word  for." 

"  Hugh,  if  I  guess  one  of  these  reasons 
aright,  will  you  tell  me  ?*' 

"  Why,  I  dozi't  know  what  to  say  about 
that!" 

**That  means  that  you  won*tt  But  I 
can  tell  you  that,  last  year  before  I  lefib 
England,  I  had  a  conversation  with  your 
mother :  who  foresaw  even  Uien,  that  you 
were  very  likely  to  lose  your  heairt  tea  fair 
young  lady." 

''Did  ahe,  sirP"  said  Hugh.  He  was 
inwardly  a  good  deal  surprised  that  his 
mother  should  have  spoken  confidentially 
to  Mr.  Frost  on  a  sul^eot  Which  she  bad 
iwver  broached  to  himself  at  l&at  tune. 

''Yes: 'and  I  will  say  candidly  that  I 
then  thought  that  prospect  a  bad  one." 

"  That  I  should  lose  my  heart  to  a  hit 
joxaag  lady?  After  all,  it  was  rather 
natural!" 

"  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  loss  of 
your  heart  to  the  special  young  lady  I  had 
in  view,  would  lead  to  trouble.  But  it  may 
be  that  I  was  wrong.  To  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  bnsinesB  I  sent  for  you  upon : 
^m  I  to  understand  that  your  definite 
answer  to  the  proposition  is  *  no*  ?" 

"'No,  iha/nk  youP  at  the  very  least," 
said  Hugh,  smiling.  Then  he  added 
seriously:  "If  you  would  prefisr  that  I 
should  ^ke  a  day  or  two  to  consider  of  the 
matter " 

"  I  should  certainly  think  it  advisable." 

"  Then  I  will  do  it.  I  don't  wish  to  seem 
pig*headed.  I  will  talk  over  the  matter  at 
home,  and  let  you  know  my  final  decision  in 
two  days.  But  I  must  add  that  you  must 
not  exmct  me  to  give  a  different  answer 
from  the  one  I  have  given  already." 

"  In  two  days  ?    Good.     The  Parthenope 


Embellishment  can  wait  that  time.  Now 
tdl  me  how  is  all  at  home — ^your  mother  ?" 

"My  mother  is  not  very  well,  I  fear. 
She  does  not  complain,  but  I  believe  she  has 
been  harassed  and  tried  too  much.  She 
frets  more  than  she  ought  to  fret,  about 
troubles.  But  yet  she  is  wonderfully  placid 
in  her  manner  at  most  times.  Last  night, 
however,  she  was  ruffled  and  unlike  herself." 
.  "Indeed?" 

*'  Yes.  You  know  we  have  had  trouble 
in  the  house,  in  the  death  of  poor  Lady 
Tallis?" 

"  I  heard  of  her  death.  It  was  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Let  me  see.     I  tiiink  so.    Yes." 

«  Had  she  been  ill  long  ?" 

*'  HI,  yes :  but  not  long  in  apparent 
danger." 

"And  she  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  March." 

** Morning!  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth." 

"  Oh,  morning  was  it  P  Aye,  aye.  I  sup- 
pose her  niece  was  with  her  to  the  last  ?" 

"By  an  odd  chance,  I  believe  I  was  the 
last  person  who  saw  Lady  Tallis  aHve." 

"BeaUy!  Then  I  suppose  her  death 
took  place  very  early-— before  you  went  to 
Westminster?" 

"I  did  not  go  to  Westminster  to  my 
office  that  day.  I  could  not  leave  my 
mother  and  Maud — Miss  Desmond — alone. 
I  had  no  wetj  iq^eoial  work  on  hand,  and 
had  taken  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence." 

"I  see,  I  see.  Poor  Lady  Tallis!  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  fourth  of  March.  At 
about  ten  or  eleven  o'dock,  I  suppose.  You 
said  it  was  in  the  forenoon,  I  think  ?" 

Hugh  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
coincidence  of  Mr.  Frost's  harping  on  the 
particulars  of  Lady  TaDis's  death,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  his  mother  had  harped 
on  them  last  night. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Frost,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  is 
it  a  matter  of  any  importance  at  what  hour 
Ladv  TalHs  died  ?" 

'iii.  Frost  was  in  nowise  disconcerted  by 
the  question,  but  answered  with  a  complex 
frown  on  his  knotted  forehead,  and  a  shrewd 
smile  on  his  dosed  lips.  "  It  may  prove  to 
be  so,  indeed,  Hugh.  It  is  astonishing  on 
^Hhat  small  hinges  an  important  matter  may 
sometimes  turn." 

Hugh  oould  not  resist  an  mxBBSf  feeling, 
like  the  first  cold  touch  of  suspicion,  as  he 
recalled  his  mother'smanner  of  the  previous 
evening.  What  was  there— what  ooML 
there  be-— to  suspect  ?  He  did  not  know. 
But  the  cold  touch  was  there,  at  his  he^vt. 
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"Well,"  he  answered,  "if  it  &6  of  impor- 
tance, I  belieye  I  can  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
She  died " 

"  Stop,  Hngh !  Wait  a  minnie.  Things 
of  this  kind  are  easily  said,  bnt  not  eaauj 
nnsaid." 

"  Unsaid  !     I  do  not  understand  yon." 

"  I  mean  that  in  a  case  where  accuracy  is 
of  vital  importance,  a  person  not  previously 
warned  of  this  importance  may  speaJk: 
thoughtlessly  an  inaccurate  word  to  which 
he  will  stand  committed,  and  which  may 
produce  a  great  deal  of  mischief." 

"But  I " 

"So,"  proceeded  Mr.  Frost,  speaJdng 
through  Hugh's  words,  "  so  I  will,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  explain  to  you  how  very 
important,  to  others,  it  is  that  you  should 
weigh  your  words  carefully." 

Point  by  point  Mr.  Frost  went  over  the 
story  he  had  told  to  Mrs.  Lockwood.  Hugh 
fixed  his  eyes  on  him  while  he  spoke,  with  a 
candid,  undisguised  expression  of  wonder. 
Mr.  Frost  did  not  look  at  him  often,  al- 
though from  time  to  time  he  met  his  eye 
openly  and  steadily.  But  he  took  a  sheet 
of  ruled  paper  that  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and,  as  he  spoke,  occupied  his  fingers 
in  folding  it  over  and  over,  with  accurate 
care  to  make  the  creases  correspond  with 
the  blue  ruled  lines. 

When  Mr.  Frost  had  made  an  end  of  his 
story,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
began  twisting  his  folded  paper  into  a 
spiral  form. 

"  Now"  said  he,  "  are  you  quite  sure  you 
know  at  what  hour  Lady  TaUis  died  ?" 

Hugh  nodded  his  head  gravely  and 
slowly  before  he  answered,  "  She  oied  in 
time  to  make  that  marriage  a  good  mar- 
riage, if  her  death  were  all  that  was 
necessary  to  do  so." 

The  twisted  paper  in  Mr.  Frost's  hands, 
was  suddenly  rent  in  half  throughout  its 
folded  thicknesses. 

"  Lideed  ?  You  speak  very  confidently, 
but  your  answer  is  not  categorical.  And 
the  evidence  may  be  conflicting.  Your 
mother  thought  differently  on  this  point." 

"My  mother!  If  my  mother  thought 
differently,  she  was  mistaken.  And  by 
leading  questions  it  may  be  possible  to  elicit 
an  answer  of  whose  bearing  the  answerer  is 
not  fully  aware." 

"  Leading  questions  !  You  speak  as 
though  I  had  some  advantage  to  gain  by 
disproving  this  marriage  !  What  in  Hea- 
ven's name,  do  you  suppose  it  matters 
to  me?  I  don't  quite  comprehend  you, 
Hugh." 


"  And  to  say  truth,  Mr.  Frost,  I  do  not  at 
all  comprehend  you." 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  mystery,  I  assure 
you.  Nor  for  Quixotism.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  difficult  to  throw  away  other  people's 
fortunes  with  a  high-and-mighty  flonrish. 
I  am  a  plain,  cynical  kind  of  man ;  and  I 
should  think  twice  before  I  did  so." 

No  twinge  of  conscience  prevented  Mr. 
Frost's  handsome  face  from  being  scomfci; 
or  weakened  the  contemptuous  force  of  hifi 
shrug,  as  he  said  those  words. 

Hugh  was  pained  and  uneasy.  His 
mother,  then,  had  seen  Mr.  Frost!  Aad 
she  had  been  guilty  of  something  like 
deception,  in  suppressing  the  fact !  This, 
to  Hugh,  was  an  almost  intolerable  thought. 
Yet  he  would  not  ask  any  questions  on  this 
point,  of  Mr.  Frost.  After  a  pause  he  said : 
"  I  honestly  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  or 
what  you  would  have  me  do.  I  can  but 
speak  the  truth !" 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Frost, 
dryly.  "  The  truth  by  aU  means ;  so  soon 
as  you  are  quite  sure  what  is  the  truth. 
The  other  party  intend  to  litigate." 

"ToHtigate?" 

"  They  intend  to  litigate,  I  hdieve  (un- 
derstand I  am  not  acting  for  the  soi-di- 
sante  Lady  Gale.  Lovegrove  is  Miss  Des- 
mond's trustee  and  quasi-guardian,  and 
there  would  be  a  certain  indelicacy  in  one 
of  the  firm  appearing  on  the  other  side) ; 
they  intend  .to  litigate,  unless  they  find 
beforehand  by  testimony  as  to  the  period  of 
Lady  T.'s  death,  that  they  haven't  a  leg  to 
stand  on ! "  Hugh  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead.     Mr.  Frost  watched  him  keenly. 

"  There  are  circumstances  in  this  case," 
said  Mr.  Frost,  "which  would  render  the 
publicity  of  litigation  peculiarly  painfnl. 
Miss  Desmond's  position  would  be  most 
distressing." 

Hugh  continued  to  rub  his  forehead  with 
the  air  of  one  trying  to  resolve  a  painful 
problem. 

Mr.  Frost  got  up  and  stood  in  his  fa- 
vourite posture  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place. He  averted  his  gaze  from  Hngh, 
and  played  with  his  watch-chain.  "Mr 
own  impression  is,"  he  said,  "  that  Lady  T. 
died  at  a  more  convenient  time  for  her  niece's 
fortunes  than  you  seem  to  think.    Mrs- 

Lockwood,  when  I  saw  her  yesterday 

Perhaps  she  did  not  mention  having  seen 
me  ?  Ah !  Well,  it  waa  quite  a  confidential 
interview — ^Mrs.  Lockwood  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  thing  rested  on  her  testimony, 
and  that  of  the  servant,  it  would  come  right 
for  Miss  Desmond." 
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Hogh  got  up  from  hia  chair  and  stood 
opposite  to  Mr.  Frost,  looking  at  him  with 
a  very  stem  hce.  And  his  yoice  was  louder 
than  osnal  as  he  answered :  "  But  the  thing 
will  rest  on  my  testimony.  And  I  have 
ah-eady  told  yon  to  what  effect  my  testimony 
will  be."  And  he  walked  ont  of  the  office 
without  another  word. 

Mr.  Frost  stood  without  moving  for  some 
time  after  Hugh  was  gone.  Then  he 
clapped  his  hands  over  his  head  wearily. 
"It  may  be,"  thought  he,  "that  the  mar- 
riage on  shipboard  was  begun  earlier  than  I 
fancied.  People  are  so  vague  about  time. 
We  must  make  proper  inquiries.  But,  by 
Jove,  it  will  be  a  wonderftdly  close  run !" 

CHAPTBB  IV.     GOSSIP. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  !'*  said  Mrs. 
liovegrove. 

"  My  dear  !"  remonstrated  her  husband. 

^'  I  do  not,"  repeated  Mrs.  Lovegrove, 
distinctly-.  Then  EUie  added,  **  Now  I  put  it 
t^  you,  Augustus,  does  this  thing  stand  to 
reason?" 

''  It  may  not  stand  to  reason,  and  yet  it 
may  be  true,  mamma.  When  a  woman  is 
in  the  case,  things  very  often  do  not  stand 
to  reason :  but  they  happen  all  the  same," 
observed  Augustus  Lovegrove,  junior. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  past,  a  tone 
of  bitterness  and  misanthropy  observable  in 
this  young  gentleman's  language  and  man- 
ners. He  also  frequented  matins  with  in- 
flexible punctuality,  and  dined  off  boiled 
greens  and  bread,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  This  severe  self-discipmie  and 
mortification  was  attributed  by  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  a  disappointed  attachment  to 
Miss  Desmond.  But  no  word  was  ever 
spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  family  when 
Augustus  was  present. 

"  Why,  yes;"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  gravely. 
"  As  regards  men  or  women  either,  many 
things  happen  which  one  can't  exactly  say 
stand  to  reason. ' ' 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove, 
making  her  upper  lip  very  long,  "that  my 
intellect  is  too  logical  for  a  woman's.  If  it 
be  so,  I  cannot  help  it.  But,  I  repeat,  I  can 
not  believe  that  that  man;"  here  Mrs. 
Lovegrove  shuddered ;  "  committed  such  a 
horrible  act  of  injustice  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  ffrave." 

"^tseeanythingsurprisinginit.  The 
man  had  been  committing  horrible  acts  of 
injustice  all  his  life;  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  him  to  become  a  changed  man  at 
the  last  moment.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  what  anybody  thinks,  or  of  what  seems 


likely  or  unHkely.  The  marriage  either 
can  be  proved  or  it  can  not,"  said  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  folding  back  his  Times  news- 
paper so  as  to  read  it  more  conveniently, 
and  giving  it  a  sharp  tap  with  the  back  of 
his  hand. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world,  that  the  girls 
heard  this  repulsive  story  mentioned,"  said 
Mrs.  Lovegrove. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you're  to  keep  it  from 
them,"  replied  her  husband.  "  They  hap- 
pen to  be  spending  the  day  out,  to-day :  but 
that  is  only  once  in  a  way.  They  will  be 
at  home  t<>.morrow,  and  you  can't  prevent 
people  chattering." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Miss  Lovegroves  were  informed  of  the 
decease  of  Lady  Tallis  Gale's  husband;  and 
had  heard  of  the  person  who  claimed  to  be 
his  widow ;  and  of  the  large  fortune  depend- 
ing on  the  issue;  and  of  a  great  many 
details  respecting  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Lovegroves'  servants  knew  the  story. 
So  did  the  Frosts'.  So  did  the  little  maid- 
of-all-work  at  Mrs.  Lockwood's :  and  she 
retailed  the  relishing  gossip  to  the  green- 
grocer's wife,  and  to  the  baker,  and  to  the 
milkman :  and  like  a  rolling  snow- ball,  the 
tale  grew  in  the  telling. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove,  after  her  declaration  of 
unbelief,  sat  and  pondered  on  the.  extra- 
ordinary caprice  of  fortune  which  was  said 
to  have  occurred. 

She  did  not  believe  it.  No ;  she  did  not 
believe  it !  But  she  should  like  to  hear  a 
few  more  particulars.  It  was  really  a  long 
time  since  she  had  called  on  Mrs.  Frost. 
Heaven  forbid  that  she,  Sarah  Lovegrove, 
should  be  the  one  to  bring  dissension  be- 
tween partners!  Poor  Mrs.  Frost's  weak 
vanity  was  objectionable.  But,  not  for  that 
would  she  abstain  from  paying  her  due 
civility,  so  long  as  such  civiHty  were  not 
incompatible  with  principle.  Sarah  Love- 
grove had  ever  been  considered  to  possess 
a  masculine  intelligence,  superior  to  the 
petty  foibles  of  her  sex. 

The  upshot  of  Mrs.  Lovegrove's  medita- 
tions was,  that  she  sent  for  the  fly  which 
was  hired  out  from  an  adjacent  livery  stable, 
and  was  driven  in  state  to  Mr.  Frost's 
residence. 

It  was  a  good  opportunity.  Her  daugh- 
ters were  absent;  and  she  would  run  no 
risk  of  contaminating  their  ears  with  the 
details  of  a  kind  of  story  with  which,  alas  ! 
elder  persons  were  obliged  to  be  acquainted 
in  their  journey  through  the  world  1 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  always  arrayed  herself 
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with  especial  care  for  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Frost. 
Her  toilet  on  this  occasion  was  a  matter  of 
more  hesitation,  and  mental  debate  than  she 
would  willingly  have  acknowledged  even  to 
herself.  At  one  moment  she  would  resolve 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  principles  that  nsaaily 
regulated  her  attire,  and  that  resulted  in  the 
general  sad-coloured  effect  of  it;  at  another, 
she  would  be  tempted  to  relieve  the  leaden 
dulneas  by  a  bright  bow  of  ribbon  or  a 
flower.  She  was  divided  between  a  desire 
to  vindicate  the  strength  of  her  intellect  by 
showii^g  herself  to  be  above  the  finvolities 
of  fashion ;  and  a  secret  fear  of  Mrs.  Frost's 
satirical  glances,  and,  possibly,  speeches. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  never  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Frost,  and 
certainly  the  latter  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
£act ;  but  spoke  to  Mr.  Frost  of  his  partner's 
wife  as  "  that  self-sufficient,  woodea-headed 
woman."  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Lovegrove 
was  by  no  means  self-sufficieii4i  enough  to 
be  indifferent  to  ihe  opinion  of  Mrs.  Frost. 
And  she  concealed  more  feminine  gentleness 
and  timidity  under  her  hard  exterior,  than 
had  ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
beautiful  Gkorgina :  which  is  not,  however, 
saying  much. 

It  was  about  haJf-past  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  Mrs*  Lovegrove's  fly 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Frost's  house. 
Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  ushered  into  a  small, 
shady  drawing-room  where  she  found  the 
hostess  talking  with  a  lady  whose  appear- 
ance struck  Mrs.  LovegrovB  with  amaEe- 
ment)  mingled  with  disapproval.  The 
visitor  wore  a  brilliant  costume  made  in 
the  most  girlish  mode ;  and  on  the  top  of  a 
heap  of  false  hair  whose  exoesfflve  quantity 
displayed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  pro- 
bability, was  perched  a  small  white  hat 
adorned  with  peacock's  feathers.  As  the 
face  beneath  the  hat  must  have  faoed  at 
least  sixty  summers,  the  contrast  between 
it  and  its  head-gear  was  startling. 

''  Oh !"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Frost,  in  a  tone 
that  said  plainly.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  7j<m!  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Lovegrove  ?" 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  suddenly  became  con- 
scious as  she  sat  down,  of  the  disagreeaUe 
^BKst  that  her  gloves  were  of  a  staring 
yellow  colour,  which  stood  out  objection- 
ably against  the  leaden  hue  of  her  gown. 
She  had  hesitated  long  before  putting  on 
these  gloves,  but  had  at  last  decided  on 
wearing  them  as  being  the  only  spot  of 
brightness  about  her  attire.  And  now, 
when  she  saw  Mrs.  Frost's  flne  eyes  lasily 
inspecting    them,    she    became    painfolly 


aware  that  they  were  obtrusive,  that  they 
attracted  the  eye  to  every  movement  of  her 
hands,  and  that  she  could  not  so  much 
as  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  &oe  with- 
out demonstratively  exhibiting  two  yellow 
glaring  patcheiu 

But  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  sot  one  of  those 
whose  emotions  are  quiddy  translated  into 
the  expression  of  their  faces;  she  seated 
herself  opposite  to  the  mistiness  of  the  house 
with  a  stern  countenance. 

"  You  have  got  Mr.  Frost  back  again,'* 
she  said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over. 
"  How  is  he  ?" 

"  Well,  really,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Frost,  "  you 
ought  to  know  better  than  I  do  I  You 
people  at  Bedford-square  have  more  of  his 
company  than  I  have.'* 

^But  he  is  at  home  generally  in  the 
evenings,  my  dear,  is  he  not  ?"  asked  she 
ci  the  peacock's  feathers. 

"  Sometimes.  But  in  the  evening  I  am 
often  out." 

"Out?"    . 

"  Yes.  I  am  never  sure  whether  he  will 
be  at  home  or  not,  and  so  I  do  not  put  off 
my  engagements*" 

"  Well ;  I  wouldn't  stir  if  I  were  in  your 
place.  I  would  give  up  fifty  engagements 
for  the  chance  €£  having  a  long  evening- 
with  Mr.  Frost." 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Frost  would  be  im- 
mensely obliged  to  you,  Betsy!  I'll  teU 
him,"  said  Greorgina,  with  a  kmguid  smile. 

Ail  this  time  Mrs.  Lovegrove  wafi  sitting 
silent,  with  her  yellow  gloves  folded  in  her 
lap.  She  felt  very  uncomfortable.  She 
had  thought  to  find  Mrs.  Frost  alone,  and 
to  have  drawn  &om  her  some  word  about 
the  business  which  had  so  excited  her 
curiosity.  But  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  not 
recklessly  indiscreet :  she  would  not  have 
thought  of  toudung  on  the  topic  before  a 
stranger,  although  she  would  have  thought 
it  fair  to  find  out,  if  she  could,  all  that  Mrs. 
Frost  knew  about  it.  And  now  here  was 
this  simpering  old  woman,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  could  not  say  a  word,  and  whose 
dress  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider a  disg^race  to  a  Christian  country. 
And,  besides,  neither  Mrs.  Frost  nor  her 
guest  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  her ! 

The  ^mpering  old  woman,  however,  veiy 
unexpectedly  turned  round  just  as  Mrs. 
Lovegrove  was  thinking  these  thoughts, 
and  said  in  a  brisk,  good-humoured  manner: 
'*  Now  I  want  you  to  present  me  to  Mrs. 
Lovegrove,  Georgina." 

Mrs.  Frost  somewhat  mgraciously  com- 
plied. 
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"Miss  Boyce — ^Mre.  Lovegrov«." 
"lam  an  oM  friend  oi  Mrs.  Frost'B," 
Raid  Miss  Boyoe,  "  and  I  don't  approve  of 
the  fashion  of  not  introdnciBg  people.'' 

"  Everybody  is  supposed  to  know  every- 
body else,"  said  Mrs.  Frost. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  qnite  understood  that 
she,  who  lived  in  Bed^d-square,  was  not 
inclnded  in  the  "everybody."  But  she 
mwely  bowed  nOier  grimly,  .ad  «ud 
nothmg. 

"  Oh,  bat  that's  a  veiy  nomsensical  snp- 
positioB,  my  dear,"  retnrned  Betsy  Boyoe, 
waving  her  hand  up  and  down  oootemp- 
tnonsly.  **  That  role  can  oiily  apply  to  a 
very  limited  and  exclusive  circle  indeed : 
and  not  to  jour  *  everybody,*  nor  na.y 
'everybody'  ^tber !" 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  Mi  quite  grateful  to  this 
odd  little  person ;  and  began  to  think  that 
her  gay  petttooat  wa«  not  quite  so  short  as 
she  had  at  first  supposed. 

"  Well ;  and  isn't  this  a  queer  business 
about  Sir  John  Tallis?"  proceeded  Miss 
Boyoe,  without  the  least  circumlocution. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove,  being  uncertain  how 
much  the  other  woman  knew,  shook  her 
head  mysteriously,  and  said,  "  But  is  it  aU 
tme  that  we  hear  ?" 

"All  true?  I  should  suppose  not. 
Very  few  things  that  one  hears  are  all  true. 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  is  dead — died  rather  suddenly  I  was 
told — and  that  he  has  lefb  a  tangle  of 
trouble  behind  him.    Unravel  it  who  can !" 

"  What  has  he  left  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Frost. 
She  had  been  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
calculating  how  many  yards  of  some  fine 
old  point  laoe  that  she  had  Been,  would 
suffice  to  trim  her  purple  velvet  gown,  and 
vondering  whether  Mr.  Frost's  business  in 
Na|des  had  gone  well  enough  to  make  him 
generous  with  his  money. 

"  My  goodness,  Georgina !  I  say  he  has 
left  misery  and  wany  and  vexatioB,  imd, 
perhaps  worse,  behind  him." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"How  do  I  mean!  Why  only  think 
what  a  dreadful  position  that  poor  dear 
girl,  the  nicest,  sweetest  creature,  Maud 
Desmond  wiU  be  placed  in !  They  say 
that  that  young  woman,  the  vicar's  daugh- 
ter— I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  her^  and  haa  &om  the  first 
moment  I  saw  h^r  handsome  face — claims 
to  be  Sir  John's  widow.  And  Maud  Des- 
mond was  brought  up  with  her  as  a  sister. 
The  vicar  is  her  guardian.  Poor  Lady  Tallis 
was  her  aunt.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
l^orhd  entanglement." 


"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Frost,  "if  Miss 
Desmond  cares  about  the  person  who  went 
abroad  with  Sir  John  Gale,  I  suppose  she 
will  find  it  more  satisfactory  that  her 
Mend  should  have  been  duly  married  to 
him." 

"  But,  my  goodness,  Georgina,  you  don't 
appear  to  understand  the  case,"  said  Miss 
Boyoe,  impetuously. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  I  do  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Frost,  with  a  slu-ug  which  said  plainly, 
"and  I  don't  care  to  understand  it." 

Miss  Boyce  chattered  volubly,  pouring 
out  statements,  some  of  which  were  true, 
some  founded  on  fiict,  and  some  as  ainly 
unreal  as  the  *'  baseless  fabric  cf  a  vision." 
She  had  heard  something  of  a  will  lefb  by 
Sir  John  Grale;  but  that  part  of  her  in- 
formation was  v^ry  va^e  and  confused. 
Some  people  had  told  her  that  Miss  Des- 
mond would  inherit  a  milUom  of  money; 
others  declared  that  the  vicar's  daughter 
would  have  it  all ;  a  third  story  was  that 
Sir  John  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
wealth  to  a  newly-discovered  relative  of 
his  in  Naples. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  did  you  hear  all 
this?"  asked  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  during  a 
breathless  pause  in  Miss  Boyce's  talk. 

Miss  Boyce  was  rather  fiattered  by  the 
question. 

"Oh,  my  dear  soul,"  she  answered, 
smiling  shrewdly,  "although  I  do  not 
know  quite  *  everybody,'  I  have  a  con- 
siderable circle  of  acquaintance  neverthe- 
less. And  as  to  hearing,  I  never  wonder 
at  people  hearing  of  things;  I'm  only 
puzzled  when  they  donH  hear  of  'em  !  The 
world  is  very  sniall  afler  all.  And  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  often  solenanly  thank 
Providence  that  I  have  no  episode  in  my 
life  to  hide,  either  for  my  own  sake  or  any 
one  else's ;  for  I  protest  on  my  honour  the 
fable  of  the  ostrich  burying  his  head  in  the 
sand,  is  a  trifle  to  the  sort  of  thing  I 
observe  in  the  world,  where,  positively, 
people  will  tie  a  bit  of  a  gauze  veil  over 
their  noses,  and  fancy  that  nobody  can  see 
through  it !" 

Mrs.  Lovegfrove  returned  to  Bedford- 
square,  primed  with  intelligence  which,  like 
a  good  wife,  she  was  minded  dutifully  to 
share  with  her  husband. 

But  he  met  her  first  words  with  a  grave 
admonition,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  subject  of  Sir  John  Tailis  Gale's 
afi*airs. 

"Frost  brings  a  queer  account  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  There  is,  it  seems,  a 
will.  But  if  the  second  marriage  be  proved 
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valid,  the  will  is,  of  course,  waste  paper, 
said  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

"  My  dear  Angiitis,  let  me  under- 
stand !  Who  inherits  the  property  under 
the  wiU  ?" 

"The  last  person  one  would  expect  to 
inherit  it :  Miss  Desmond !" 

Mrs.  Lovegrove's  maternal  thoughts  flew 
back  to  her  son.  If  Maud  should  prove  to 
be  an  heiress,  and  if  she  could  be  induced 
to  like  Augustus ! 

She  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  to 
her  husband.  But  Mr.  Lovegrove's  feeling 
on  the  matter  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  her  own. 

"  Augustus  is  a  capital  fellow,"  said  the 
father,  "  but  I  don't  believe  he  has  a 
chance  in  that  quarter." 

"  Why  not  ?  He  would  be  a  husband 
any  young  woman  ought  to  be  proud  and 
thankfal  to  win !" 

'*  I  suppose  most  mothers  say  the  same  of 
their  sons,  Sarah.  But  put  the  case  that 
our  Dora  were  to  come  into  a  great  fortune, 
would  you  think  such  a  young  man  as 
Augustus  a  fitting  match  for  her  ?" 

"  That's  quite  different " 

"Aha!     Itis,isit?" 

"  Be  so  good  as  not  to  interrupt  me,  Mr. 
Lovegrove.  I  mean — I  mean — ^that  I  don't 
know  where  to  find  such  another  young 
man  as  Augustus.  I'm  sure  any  girl  might 
go  down  on  her  knees  and  thank  Heaven 
for  such  a  husband  as  Augustus." 

"  Did  you  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
thank  Heaven  when  I  proposed  to  you, 
Sally  ?  I  don't  much  believe  in  the  girls 
doing  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  then  Mr.  Lovegrove  retired  behind 
his  newspaper,  and  no  more  was  said  on 
the  subject  between  the  husband  and  wife. 


SERPENTS  AT  SEA. 

Once  again,  we  have  lately  been  called 
upon  to  bBheve  that  there  are  such  crea- 
tures as  sea-serpents,  despite  the  assertions- 
of  naturalists  that  a  serpent  is  not  adapted 
to  a  watery  life.  Mariners  are  strongly 
disposed  to  resist  and  resent  the  dictum  of 
the  naturalists.  They  point  to  numerous 
recorded  instances;  and  they  consider  it 
unfair  that  the  statements  of  sharp-eyed 
captains  and  seamen  should  be  received 
with  scepticism  and  ridicnle. 

Olaus  Magnus,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Upsal  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  was 
a  famous  believer  in  such  things.  He 
spoke  of  a  sea-serpent  two  hundred  feet 


long  by  twenty  feet  thick,  black,  with  a 
hairy  mane  one  cubit  in  length,  and  flaming 
eyes.  The  monster  "  puts  up  his  head  on 
lugh  like  a  pillar,  and  catoies  any  men, 
and  devours  them."  He  also  treated  of  a 
blue  and  yellow  sea-serpent  forty  cubits 
long,  though  hardly  as  thick  as  the  arm  of 
a  child ;  it  "  goes  forward  in  the  sea  like  a 
Hue."  Becoming  more  precise  as  to  places 
and  dates,  the  worthy  archbishop  narrated 
that  in  the  month  of  August,  1532,  a  vast 
monster  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain, 
near  Tinmouth  (which  might  be  either 
Tynemouth  or  Teignmouth).  The  (creature 
was  ninety  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
thick;  it  had  thirty  ribs  on  each  side, 
mostly  twenty-one  feet  long  each ;  it  had 
three  bellies  and  thirty  throats :  its  head 
was  twenty-one  feet  long ;  and  it  had  two 
fins  fifteen  feet  long  each. 

As  to  sea  monsters,  whether  called  ser- 
pents or  not,  there  has  been  a  plentiful 
crop  of  them,  believed  in,  if  not  verified. 
Dr.  Rimbault  has  drawn  attention  to  a 
broadsheet  printed  in  1704,  which  purports 
to  be 

A  moti  Strange  htU  Trus 

Accou VT 

Of  a  Very 

IiABGE  SEA  MONSTER! 

found  "in  a  Common  Shore  in  New 
Fleet-streeti  in  Spittle  Fields;  where  at 
the  Black  Swan  Alehouse  thousands  of 
people  went  to  see  it."  The  broadsheet 
tells  us  that,  "  Herein  you  may  see  the  di- 
mensions of  the  same  Surprising  Oreatore, 
with  the  various  conjectures  of  several  able 
men  concerning  what  may  be  the  omen  of 
this  Creature's  leaving  the  sea,  and  groipmg 
BO  far  underground :  the  Common  Shore 
where  it  was  found  running  above  two 
miles  befbre  it  emptied  itself  at  Blackwall." 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member Bartlemy  Fair  may  be  able  to  call 
to  mind  many  Surprising  Creatures  and 
Large  Sea  Monsters  wluch  would  have 
done  to  pair  off  with  the  one  exhibited  at 
the  Black  Swan. 

Dampier,  when  he  visited  New  HoUand 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  saw,  off  the 
coast,  what  he  considered  to  be  water- 
serpents  about  four  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wri^ ;  some  yellow,  with  dark 
brown  spots,  some  black  and  yellow 
mottled.  In  1750,  according  to  an  ac- 
count in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a 
fisherman  on  the  Danube,  near  Lin«, 
plunged  into  the  river  to'  have  a  bathe. 
After  a  dive,  his  long  stay  under  water 
alarmed  his  companions,  who  proceeded  to 
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fish  him  up  with  their  nets.     Thej  found 
him  with  one  arm  and  one  leg  entangled  in 
the  root  of  an  old  tree.    As  they  were 
endeavoTiring  to  disengage  the  body, "  they 
perceiyed  a  serpent  of  a  prodigious  size 
fixed  to  the  lefl  breast,  which  so  terrified 
them  that  they  cried  out.     Upon  this  the 
monster  left  his  prey,  and  after  hissing  in 
a  most  terrible  manner,  threw  himself  into 
the  water."     P^ron,  in  his  voyage  to  New 
Holland  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
soberly  talks  like  a  naturalist  on  the  subject 
of  sea-serpents.   He  says  that  they  "  are  dis- 
tinguished from  land  serpents  by  their  tail, 
which  is  flat  and  oar-shaped,  and  by  their 
narrower  body,  which  resembles  that  of  an 
eel,  and  terminates  below  abnost  in  an  angle. 
They  are  of  very  various  and  sometimes 
extremely  brilliant  hues;    some  have   an 
nniform    colour,    such    as    grey,    yellow, 
green,   or  bluish;    others  have  rings  of 
blue,  white,  red,  green,  black,  &c.     Some 
again  are  marked  with  large  spots,  dis^ 
posed   with    less    or  greater    regularity; 
while    others  are  distinguished  by  very 
small  specks,  elegantly  distributed  over  the 
body."     According  to  his  account,  these 
creatures,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  have 
been,   varied  from  three  to  ten  feet    in 
length.     Faber,    an    Icelandic    naturalist, 
was  making  a  voyage  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic  in  1829;  and  the  man  at  the 
helm  gave  him  an  account  of  a  sea-serpent 
which  had  been    seen    about  two  years 
before.     While  fishing    near    Thunoe   he 
observed  the  head  of  a  large  creature  lying 
quite  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  boat.     The  head  was 
like  that  of  a  seal,  though  the  animal  evi- 
dently did  not  belong  to  that  species.     A 
gull  flew  towards  the  monster,  and  made  a 
pounce  upon  it,  when  the  huge  creature 
raised  its  body  *'  at  least  three  fathoms  into 
the  air,  and  made  a  snap  at  the  bird,  which 
flew   away  in  terror."     The  animal  was 
described  as  being  "  about  twice  the  thick- 
ness of  a  boat's  mast,"  and  as  having  a  red 
throat. 

There  were  two  English  captains  who 
described  the  sea-serpent  in  1848  under 
circumstances  of  tolerably  minate  detail. 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Deedalus,  in  August  of 
that  year,  when  on  the  passage  fr^  the 
Cape  of  C^ood  Hope  to  St.  Helena,  came 
near  a  stranee-looking  creature  which  was 
moving  rapidly  through  the  water  against 
a  cross  sea ;  with  such  velocity,  indeed^  that 
the  water  was  surging  under  its  chest  as  it 
passed  along  at  the  estimated  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.     Captain  M'Quhae  could 


not  bring  the  ship  into  pursuit,  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  wind :  so  he  and  his 
officers  observed  the  animal  through  their 
glasses.  The  nearest  approach  it  made  to 
the  ship  was  about  two  hundred  yards ;  at 
which  distance  the  eye,  mouth,  nostril, 
colour,  and  form,  were  distinctly  visible. 
Some  of  the  officers  at  once  called  it  a  sea- 
serpent  ;  others  deemed  it  to  be  rather  of  a 
lizard  than  serpent  character,  for  its  move- 
ment was  stesidy  and  uniform,  as  if  pro- 
pelled by  fins,  and  not  by  any  undulatory 
power.  The  evidence  in  this  case,  has 
always  appeared  to  us,  to  be  veiy  strong, 
as  to  the  certainty  of  something  remarkable 
and  answering  the  description,  having  been 
indubitably  seen.  The  other  occurrence 
in  1848  we  shaU  notice  presently,  for  a 
special  reason. 

In  1855  the  American  newspapers  were 
busy  with  an  account  of  a  sea-serpent  or 
water-snake  fifty- nine  feet  long,  which  ap- 
peared on  a  lake  near  New  York.  He  was 
narpooned  and  killed  with  great  difficulty. 
The  head  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  fuU-grown 
calf;  at  about  eight  feet  &om  the  h^Mi  the 
thickness  was  twelve  inches ;  but  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  length  the  thickness 
swelled  to  two  feet.  The  body  was  tapered 
off  to  the  end,  which  ended  in  a  broad  fin. 
Double  rows  of  fins  were  placed  alternately 
along  the  belly.  The  eyes  were  large  and 
staring,  with  a  transparent  membrane 
attached  to  the  lids,  protecting  the  eye 
without  impeding  the  vision.  There  were 
no  gills.  The  mouth  could  stretch  so  as  to 
take  in  an  object  half  a  yard  in  diameter. 
The  sides  and  back  were  dusky  brown; 
the  belly  dirty  white.  Although  sinuous 
like  a  snake,  there  were  hard  knot-like 
protuberances  along  the  back.  Such  was 
the  story,  which  it  is  open  to  us  to  trust  or 
not. 

Eleven  years  ago.  Captain  Harrington 
sent  to  the  Times  an  extract  from  a  journal 
kept  by  him  on  board  the  Castilian,  during 
a  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool :  the 
original  journal  was  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  extract  relates  to  an  occurrence 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1857,  when  the 
ship  was  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Helena ; 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  like  an 
honest  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  what  he 
is  saying,  than  the  following  words  of 
Captain  Harrington:  "While  myself  and 
officers  were  sending  on  the  lee-side  of 
the  poop,  looking  towards  the  island,  we 
were  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  large  marine 
animal,  which  reared  its  head  out  of  the 
water  within  twenty  yards  of  the   ship; 
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when  it  suddenly  disappeared  for  about 
half  a  minute,  and  then  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  same  manner  again,  showing  ns 
distinctly  its  neck  and  head  about  ten  or 
twelye  feet  out  of  the  water.  Its  head  was 
shaped  like  a  long  nnn-bnoy ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  diameter  to  hare  been  seren  or 
eight  feet  in  the  largest  part,  with  a  kind 
of  scroU  or  tuflb  of  loose  skin  encircling  it 
about  two  feet  from  the  top.  The  water 
was  discoloured  for  several  hundred  feet 
from  its  head,  so  much  so  that  on  its  first 
appearance  my  impression  was  that  the 
ship  was  in  broken  water,  produced  by  some 
volcanic  agency  since  the  last  time  I 
passed  the  island  ;  but  the  second  appear- 
ance completely  dispelled  these  fears,  and 
assured  us  that  it  was  a  monster  of  extn^ 
ordinary  length,  which  appeared  to  be 
moving  slowly  towards  the  land.  The  ship 
was  goingtoo  fast  to  enable  us  to  reach  the 
mast-head  in  time  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  extreme  length;  but  from 
what  we  saw  from  the  deck  we  conclude 
that  it  must  have  been  over  two  hundred 
feet  long.  The  boatswain  and  several  of  the 
crew,  who  observed  it  from  the  topgallant 
forecastle,  state  that  it  was  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  ship,  in  which 
case  it  must  have  been  five  hundred  feet. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
belonged  to  the  serpent  tribe ;  it  was  of  a 
dark  colour  about  the  head,  and  was 
covered  with  several  white  spots.  Having 
a  press  of  canvas  on  the  ship  at  the  time,  I 
was  unable  to  round-to  wi^out  risk,  and 
therefore  was  precluded  from  getting  another 
sight  of  this  leviathan  of  the  deep."  Now, 
this  precise  description,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it  theoretically,  was  endorsed  by 
the  chief  and  second  officers  of  the  ship, 
William  Davies  and  Edwf^d  Wheeler. 
Admiral  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  in  a  brief  com- 
ment on  this  extract,  adverted  to  the  fkct 
that  sight  only,  and  that  a  mere  passing 
sight,  is  just  the  kind  of  testimony  "  which 
naturalists  may  be  slow  to  receive  as  evi- 
dence of  any  new  fact;  nevertheless,"  he 
adds,  "  the  practised  vision  of  the  Castilian's 
commander  should  go  for  something."  We 
decidedly  think  so.  Captain  Harrington 
responded :  "I  could  no  more  be  deceived 
than  (as  a  seaman)  I  could  mistake  a  por- 
poise for  a  whale.  If  it  had  been  at  a  great 
distance  it  would  have  been  different ;  but 
it  was  not  above  twenty  yards  from  the 
ship." 

Li  the  same  year  (1858),  according  to 
the  Amsterdam  Courant,  Captain  Bijl,  in 
command  of  the  Hendrik  Ido  Ambacht,  | 


was  voyaging  in  the  South  Atlantic,  when, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  the  ship  was  followed 
for  nine  days  by  a  (so-called)  sea  monster, 
ninety  feet  long  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
broad.  The  animal  strode  the  ship  bo 
forcibly  as  to  make  it  vibrate,  and  blew 
mudi  water.  '^  The  captain,  fearing  lest 
the  animal  might  disable  the  rudder,  did 
his  utmost  to  get  rid  of  his  fearful  anta- 
gonist, but  without  success.  After  it  had 
received  more  than  a  hundred  musket  baJls, 
a  harpoon,  and  a  lima  iron  bar,  blood  was 
seen  to  flow  from  various  wounds,  so  that 
at  length,  from  loss  of  strength,  the  monster 
could  swim  behind  our  vessel  no  k>nger,  and 
we  were  delivered  of  it.  By  its  violent  blows 
against  the  copper  sheathing,  the  animal's 
skin,  had  been  damaged  in  several  places." 

The  readers  of  a  New  2jealaiid  news- 
paper, in  August,  1864,  were  in  breath- 
less haste  to  know  about  a  sea  -  serpent 
which  was  said  to  have  made  its  appear* 
ance  in  the  sea  thereabout.  The  lei^iih  was 
given  at  an  enonnous  amount ;  and  as  the 
animal  moved  akmg  with  great  rapidity, 
its  body  appeared  many  yards  above  the 
snrfiice  of  the  water.  But  the  strange 
tiling  was,  that  the  animal  bore  exactly  the 
form  and  look  of  a  well-rigged  vessel 
Good :  the  newspaper  had  had  its  joke, 
for  the  monster  was  a  smart  brigantiBe 
called  the  Sea  Serpent.  Yet  the  joke 
scarcely  proves,  or  disproves,  much. 

The  latest  claim  to  attention  in  matters 
of  this  kind  was  put  forth  in  a  narrative 
contained  in  the  London  newspapers  a  httle 
befoHB  the  recent  Christmas.  On  the  23rd 
of  November,  1869,  the  barque  Scottish 
Pride,  was  sailing  in  the  Atlantic,  when 
Captain  AUen,  sealed  in  his  cabin,  was  sum- 
moned on  deck  by  the  second  mate.  He 
found  the  crew  looking  over  the  starboard 
side  of  the  vessel  into  the  water,  very  intent 
upon  something.  This  something  proved 
to  be  II  (so-called)  sea-serpent^  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  of  proportionate 
thickness,  with  a  very  large  and  flat  head, 
two  bright  scintillating  eyes  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  head,  and  a  tawnv  yellow 
belly.  The  back  was  covered  with  large 
scales,  hk&  those  of  the  crocodile,  about 
three  inohes  in  length,  which  hooked  toge- 
ther to  form  a  kind  of  impenetrable  armour. 
When  the  creainre  disappeared  by  plung- 
ing head  downward,  the  body  described  a 
cirole  like  a  hook,  thus  exposing  a  tail  that 
tapered  ofi^  to  a  sharp  point.  There  was  a 
baby  serpent  by  its  side,  only  a  few  feet  in 
length,  but  similar  in  shape  and  ookmr. 
Not  seemi]^  to  like  the  proodmify  of  the 
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ship,  mother  and  child  speedily  disappeared. 
Captain  AUen  cciUed  them  sett'Serpenta  &e- 
eauee  he  had  no  other  name  to  give  them. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  not  undesirable  to  bear 
this  circnmstanoe  in  mind,  and  to  remember 
that  in  cases  of  testimony  Bncb  as  those  of 
Captain  M'Qubae  and  Captain  Harrington, 
it  is  a  thing — not  a  name — ^that  is  insistftd 
on. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  these  and  similar 
narratiyes  ?  It  will  not  do  to  set  down  all 
the  narrators  as  knaves  or  fools ;  nor  will 
it  do  to  believe  that  the  men  really  saw  all 
that  they  supposed  they  saw.  Some  middle 
oonrse  is  needed.  A  conjecture  hsa  been 
hazarded  that^  in  one  particniar  instance,  a 
serpent  may  have  eseaped  from  a  ship  in 
which  it  waa  being  conveyed  to  some 
menagerie,  and  have  laonohed  itself  into 
an  element  nnsiuted  lor  it ;  bnt  in  which 
it  may  have  survived  a  few  days.  Then 
it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  man^  cases, 
a  marine  animal  of  well*known  kind,  bnt 
of  specially  large  size,  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  kind  of  serpent.  The 
porpoise,  the  Bword-fish,  and  other  sorts 
may  be  named,  which  gi^o  &  little  oolonr 
to  this  supposition.  With  regard  to  the 
porpoise,  there  is  one  narrative  ezoeedin^y 
curions,  which  seems  to  ihrow  a  gleam  of 
light  on  the  nature  of  some  of  the  very 
long  sea-serpenta.  A  lew  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  was  sailing  in  hb  yacht,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Scotland.  He  saw  in  the 
sea  what  looked  .like  a  sea-serpent,  a  sac* 
cession  of  nndulatioBS  of  a  blade  snbsta&ce 
swimming  in  the  sea,  and  extending  several 
hnndred  feet  in  length.  The  motion  was 
exactly  like  the  up-and-down  contoErtions  of 
a  snake,  or  eel :  certain  portions  alternately 
appearing  above  and  anking  beneath  the 
water.  Bnt  on  doaer  examination,  the 
object  resolved  itself  into  a  vast  number  of 
porpoises  foUowing  (as  is  often  their  custom) 
closely  in  tha  wake  of  each  other,  and 
swimming  in  a  straight  Hne.  Their  alter- 
nate pitching,  head  imd  tail,  gave  so  exactly 
the  appearance  of  tiie  wriggling  motion  of 
a  large  serpent,  as  easily  to  suggest  a  veir 
crroneons  estimate  of  itkb  matter :  thougn 
here  again  it  is  to  be  borae  in  mind  on  tibe 
other  hand  that  a  shoal  of  porpoises  is  a 
very  common  fiust  to  all  seamen.  Another 
test  was  oUnxaed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pekin,  while  on  a  voyage  h^xm  Moulmein 
in  1846.  One  day  ther  saw  a  singular- 
looking  object  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
ship.  It  appeared  to  have  a  head  and 
Deck,  and  a  hmg  shaggy  mane,  which  it 
kept  lifting  at  intervals  out  of  the  water. 


Captain  F.  Smith,  determined  to  know 
more  about  the  matter,  launched  a  boat, 
in  which  he  sent  off  his  first  officer  and 
four  nien«  They  got  dose  to  the  head, 
the  monster  taking  no  notice  of  them,  but 
ducking  its  head  repeatedly,  and  showing 
its  great  length.  They  secured  a  line  to 
it,  and  slowly  dragged  it  towards  the  ship, 
where  it  was  hoisted  on  board.  The 
monster  looked  very  supple,  and  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  large  barnacles.  Pre- 
sently it  was  found  to  be  simply  a  gigantic 
seaweed,  twenty  feet  long  by  four  inches 
diameter,  the  root*«nd  of  which  appeared 
when  in  the  water  like  the  head  of  an 
animal ;  while  the  motion  produced  by  the 
sea  caused  it  to  seem  alive  and  active.  Here 
again,  naturalists  sitting  in  th^r  studies  at 
ease,  and  calmly  thinking  of  the  blunders 
on  the  seas,  must  not  make  too  much  of 
the  seaweed.  And  why  ?  Because  nobody 
took  it  for  a  sea-serpent,  or  even  reported 
it  as  such. 


A  PBAYEB  IN  THE  CITY. 
xosDov,  1869. 

Ah,  me !  the  City  groaneth  at  zny  feet, 
And  eU  the  efow,  oh  €k)d,  Ib  nunt  Vith  woe; 

Help  haiwe  I  none  nor  any  mtmttge  meet. 
Teach  me  that  I  may  know ! 

Behold  the  little  ehildren  ercvywheie^ 
But  not  the  little  ones  of  old  I  knew ; 

Fledglings  they  seem,  when  all  the  woods  are  bare, 
nowete,  where  theM  fidls  no  dew. 

Whose  are  tiiey  f  for  the  parents  heed  them  not, 
And  mea  aie  all  too  busy  as  they  pass; 

Their  pbioe  is  with  the  ihsmeleas  ud  tbs  sot^ 
Lost  in  the  huddling  mass. 

The  fair  green  fields,  wherein  the  oowsUps  come. 
The  streams  whereby  the  tasselled  grasses  ware: 

These  are  as  lands  unknown ;  tiie  garret  home 
Kust  hold  them  to  the  gxava 


The  senjr  of  hizds^  that  in  sinset  seasons  mate. 
And  ml  the  pleasant  May-time  with  delight ; 

Shall  never  reach  these  little  slaTes  of  fata 
Wrapped  in  their  smoky  night. 

Tet  have  they  guests  that  will  not  be  denied 
Ae  warders  erer  waiting  at  the  door, 

Orim  Ferw,  with  lank  Famine  at  her  side, 
These,  and  a  thousand  more. 

See  how  the  snnehine  trembles  ea  tts  wa«. 
So  dark  are  all  these  alleys  in  the  shade; 

Oh  Qod,  to  think  our  palace  builders  stay. 
So  near,  yet  undismayed ! 

Wepile  the  marble  for  the  rich  man's  tomb, 
We  hang  the  salsB  at  my  lady's  head ; 

Why,  then,  are  hnmaa  Hves  within  the  ^^oom 
liess  eared  for  than  the  dead? 

The  babbling  stream  of  fashion  oomes  and  goes» 
And  erery  bubble  finds  some  fool  to  follow ; 

But  the  great  tide  that  heares  to  speediless  woei, 
SoUs  on,  and  Toioes  hoUow, 

Oeme  from  the  hearts  that  should  be  irst  to  Used, 
"  How  Terr  sad,"  therf  say,  ^  that  sueh  thiags  «re ; 

But  'tis  the  law  of  GkxT  that  one  man's  need 
Should  light  another's  star." 
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ALL  THE  TEAR  ROmTO. 


tCoodncted  ty 


Oh,  idle  prompting  of  the  idle  mind ! 

Thai  dares  not  pierce  the  yeil  that  shrouds  our  lot; 
How  shall  the  foolish  swimmer  hope  to  find 

Pearl^ifhedivethnotP 

Fh>m  ererj  side  the  voioes  call  us  now, 
"  Come  up  and  help,  for  we  are  well-nigh  spent ; 

The  deeps  are  dosing,  and  we  know  not  how 
The  succour  shall  he  sent. 

■ 

"  We  yet  are  hrothen,  though  the  primal  stain 
Make  labour  seem  a  nerer-ending  ill ; 

And  through  the  shadows,  sorrow  more  than  gain, 
Shall  keep  us  brothers  still. 

"  We  ask  for  hearts  tho'  busied  beating  yet, 
We  ask  for  hands,  yet  warm,  to  bring  us  aid ; 

These  are  the  gifts  mat  busy  souls  forget, 
These  are  the  debts  unpaid." 

Surely  our  riches  are  not  where  we  think, 
And  the  kind  thought  is  more  tiian  all  our  store, 

Gire  me  the  children  s  laugh ;  the  guinea's  chink 
Is  failing  more  and  more. 

Therefore,  oh  God,  I  tread  this  Citr  street, 
With  sadness  that  is  not  a  foolish  grief; 

And  fipom  thine  heavens  I  hear  my  nteisage  meet 
"  Take  heart— I  bring  relief.'' 


>M 


THE  FREE  TRAPPER. 


When  I  first  visited  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  every  now  and  again  to  come 
across  some  Httle  link  which  connected  me 
with  the  past.  It  was  a  splendid  region 
into  which  I  had  wandered.  Everywhere 
it  was  patched  with  noble  primeval  forests, 
varied  ^th  snowy  peaks,  and  rapid  riyers  as 
yet  unnamed :  a  region  long  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  lover  of 
the  stirring  life  of  the  fur  trader.  Was  it 
not  in  this  region  where  that  most  veracious 
of  travellers — Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  of 
London — whilom  of  Laputa  and  Lilliput, 
located  the  wondrous  land  of  Brobdingnag, 
and  where  the  old  Greek  Pilot,  Juan  De 
Fuca,  was  sent  to  fortify  the  siarait  which 
bears  his  name,  in  case — ^vain  thought ! — 
the  English  should  pass  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ?  It  was  in  this  land  that 
Cook  won  some  of  his  laurels,  and  that 
John  Vancouver  grew  &mous.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  &mou8  adven- 
tures, and  is  better  known  to  the  general 
reader  as  the  country  which  Washington 
Irving  invested  with  a  most  delightfdl 
romantic  interest  through  his  Astoria,  and 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
To  me,  the  North-west  had  even  a  deeper 
charm,  for  I  visited  it  at  a  time,  the  like 
of  which  can  never  come  back.  For  years 
I  wandered  over  many  of  the  wildest  and 
least  known  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
fortunate  enough,  in  the  midst  of  many 
misfortunes,  to  be  the  companion  of  some 
of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  its  his- 
tory ;  and  to  mingle  in  many  of  its  wildest 


and  most  stirring  enterprises.     In  Resoh- 
tion  Cove,  in  Nootka  Sound,  where  Cook 
records  that  he  laid  his  vessel  up  for  repair, 
I  disinterred  the  bricks  of  the  armourer's 
forge,  vitrified  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
built  but  yesterday.     The  lordly  Spanish 
Dons  who  once  held  Nootka,  had  left  their 
traces  in  cannon  balls  and  milled  dollars, 
occasionally  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort ;  and  the  Indians  still  remembered  by 
tradition  the  story  of  their  surrendering  it 
to  Vancouver,  and  no  historian  could  have 
told  it  in  quainter  words :  "  The  men  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  ground  and  erect  a 
&rt  and  stockade,  when  one  day  a  ship 
came  with  papers  for  the  head  man,  who 
was  observed  to  cry,  and  all  the  white  men 
became  sad.     The  next  day  th^  began 
moving  their  ffoods  to  the  vessel."     The 
grandson  of   md  Moquilla,   whose  name 
occupies  BO  prominent  a  place  in  the  re^ 
cords  of  those  stirring  tunes,  still  ruled 
Nootka,  when  with  a  solitary  companion 
I  paid  it  a  visit  for  the  first  time,  after 
he  had  murdered  the  crew  of  a  trader,  six 
months  before.     This  visit  I  am  likely  to* 
remember  for  some  years  to  come,  for  it 
yielded  me  the  dismal  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing a  lively  discussion  on  the  (to  me)  rather 
interesting  question,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  State  policy  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  myself  and  friend,  on  the  principle 
that  headless  men  are  not  apt  to  tell  tales. 
That  the  *'ayes"  were  in  the  minority  in 
Moquilla's  council,  this  record  is  the  proof. 
Vancouver's  name  they  pronounced  quite 
distinctly,   and    I    still    found   in    Puget 
Sound  a  last  connecting  link  between  his 
day  and  ours,  in  the  person  of  an  old  chief. 
Wbat  thoughts  must  have  been  miming 
through  the  mind  of  that  old  man  as  he 
glanced  over  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
seventy  years  which  had  come  and  gone, 
since  John   Vancouver    sailed    with    his 
stately  ships  up  Puget  Sound,  I  know  not ; 
for  the  leathern  countenances  of  the  In- 
dians, like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales.     The 
medals  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  distributed 
among  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  could  still  be  Bomet2me& 
seen  in  the  Chinook  lodges,  though  that 
tribe  had  long  disappeared,  with  all  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  tribes,  {ram  their 
old  homes.     Old  Astoria  voyaaers  I  some- 
times came  across.     The  son  of  that  Pierre 
Dorion,  whose  escape  with  his  heroic  Indian 
mother,  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  is  so 
graphically  portrayed  by  Irving,  was  my 
fellow-traveller  for  weeks  together,  before  I 
knew  how  historically  interesting  he  was ; 
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and  the  grandson  of  one-eyed  Concomoly, 
chief  of  the  Chinookft,  the  marriage  of 
whose  daughter  to  the  factor  of  Astor  is  so 
amnsingly  related,  trndged  side  by  side 
with  me  for  many  a  summer's  day.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  was  not,  to  me,  as  he  is  to 
many,  a  shadowy  abstraction,  invented 
bj  the  novelist,  on  which  to  hang  many  a 
quaint  tale  of  love  and  war ;  bnt  was  a 
hearty,  genial  veteran,  no  way  backward 
to  fight  his  battles  over  again,  when  he 
got  a  ready  listener. 

It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  for 
trade,  when  beaver  was  thirty  shillings  or 
two  pounds  per  ponnd,  and  a  good  beaver 
skin  wonld  weigh  a  poimd  and  a  quarter, 
or  when  Rocky  Mountain  martens  worth 
three  or  four  guineas  apiece  piled  on  either 
side  of  it  was  the  price  of  a  trade  musket, 
worth  fifteen  shillings,  that  the  free  trapper 
flourished.  He  trapped  for  no  particular 
company,  but  was  courted  by  the  bourgeois, 
as  the  head  men  of  the  traders  were  called, 
of  all,  and  sold  to  whom  he  pleased.  In 
the  summer  these  men  would  start  out  in 
hands,  and,  as  convenient  places  for  their 
business  presented  themselves,  would  drop 
off  in  twos  and  threes,  with  their  squaws 
and  horses,  until  they  came  to  some  great 
valley,  when  they  would  set  their  traps  in 
the  streams;  and  if  sport  presented  itself, 
camp  there  for  the  whole  summer.  Their 
camp  usually  consisted  merely  of  an  Indian 
leather  lodge,  or  some  brush  rudely  thrown 
together.  If  the  neighbourhood  were  in- 
fested by  Indians  they  would  have  to  keep 
concealed  during  the  day,  as  it  was  rarely 
that  some  high-handed  act,  or  the  jealousies 
of  business,  did  not  render  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  trappers  and  redskins  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  For  the  same  reason  he  would 
generaQy  visit  his  beaver  traps  at  night, 
and,  fearful  of  the  echo  of  his  nfle  alarming 
the  prowling  savage,  would  subsist  on 
beaver  flesh:  even  l^ough  buffalo,  elk, 
deer,  or  antelope  were  abimdant  in  the 
iieighbourhood,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goat  and  sheep  skipped  on  the  cliffs 
around  his  haunt.  Beavers,  either  smoked 
OT  fresh,  formed  the  staple  article  of 
food  of  these  mountain  men ;  and  to  this 
day  a  beaver's  tail  is  looked  upon  as  a 
prime  luxury.  "  He  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow," 
you  will  hear  old  grizzled  hunters  remark 
of  some  acquaintsmce  of  theirs  :  "  he  can 
eat  two  beaver  tails !"  And  I  quite  agree 
in  the  estimate  put  upon  a  man  who  could 
devour  so  much  of  what  is  about  as  easily 
inasticated,  and  not  half  so  digestible,  as  a 
i&ess  of  whipcord  seasoned  with  train  oil  and 
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castoreum !  If  the  trapper  were  ordinarily 
successful,  he  would  load  his  horses  with 
the  *'  packs"  of  beaver  skins,  and  make  for 
the  "rendezvous :"  generally  some  trading 
port,  or  sometimes  some  quiet  valley  where 
game  and  grass  abounded.  Here,  the 
traders  would  meet  the  trappers,  busi- 
ness would  commence,  and  the  winter 
would  be  spent  in  riotous  living  and  de- 
bauchery. Duels  were  conmion;  the 
general  bone  of  contention  being  the 
relative  merits  and  reputation  for  virtue 
of  the  respective  squaws.  Every  trapper 
had  his  wife  selected  from  one  of  the 
Indian  tribes  with  whom  he  was  on  ordi- 
narily decent  terms,  and  to  whom  he  was 
united  in  Indian  fashion.  To  be  a  trapper's 
bride  was  looked  upon,  by  an  Indian  or 
half-breed  damsel,  ajs  the  height  of  all 
good  fortune ;  and  a  pretty  life  she  led  her 
husband.  Nothing  in  the  trader's  stores 
was  too  fine  or  too  expensive  for  her;  and 
next  to  being  decked  out  herself  in  all 
sorts  of  finery,  her  horse  was  her  object  of 
solicitude.  She  was  always  fretting  and 
running  away  to  her  tribe,  with  her  in&- 
tuated  husband  in  hot  pursuit;  or  some- 
times she  would,  to  the  scandal  and  delight 
of  the  gossips  in  the  rendezvous,  elope 
with  some  Indian  buck,  or  more  favoured 
trapper. 

Often,  these  men,  even  despite  the  ex- 
orbitant charges  of  the  traders  and  their 
winter  debauches,  made  large  sums;  but 
they  never  saved.  Indeed  they  thought 
themselves  lucky  if  they  were  able  to 
"pull  through  the  winter,"  and  enough  re- 
mained to  &em  to  start  out  for  another 
summer's  campaign.  Even  that  didn't 
trouble  them  much ;  for  a  good  trapper  of 
acknowledged  reputation  had  never  any 
trouble — ^to  such  an  extent  had  competi- 
tion gone,  and  so  large  were  the  traders' 
profits — in  getting  credit  for  all  he  wanted. 
Trappers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  insur- 
ing their  lives,  otherwise  learned  actuaries 
would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to  tell 
us  exactly  what  were  the  risks  of  their 
business;  but  some  western  statistician 
estimated  the  life  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
trapper  at  an  average,  after  he  had  fairly 
entered  the  business,  of  only  three  years 
and  a  half!  His  life  was  continually  in 
danger  from  Indians,  from  htmger  and 
thirst,  from  exposure  and  mode  of  life. 
While  floating  down  some  turbulent  river 
in  his  "dug-out,"  or  travelling  through 
a  Rocky  Mountain  pass  in  the  depth  of 
winter  in  an  endeavour  to  reach  the  rendez« 
vous,  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands.     He 
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disappeared  from  the  rendezvous  some 
winter,  and  little  was  thongkt  of  it.  He 
might  have  gone  to  some  other  trading 
port.  But  by-and-by  the  news  oosed  round 
among  the  squaws,  and  thej  told  their 
husbands  how  such  and  such  a  tribe  of 
Indians  killed  him;  and  then  his  horse 
would  be  seen,  and  anon  his  rifle,  and 
perhaps,  years  after,  his  bones,  surrounded 
by  his  greasy  beaded  leather  hunting-dress, 
would  be  found  as  the  trappers  were  look- 
ing for  beaver  by  the  banks  of  some  name* 
less  stream.  Then  some  of  his  companions 
would  vow  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the 
first  Indian  of  that  tribe  would  suffer  for  it, 
if  met  alone  in  the  woods  or  other  solitary 
place.  The  Indian  would  be  avenged  in 
like  manner  by  his  friends,  and  so  in  this 
manner  the  endless  vendettas  of  the  West 
originated,  and  still  go  on. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  could  tempt  men 
to  follow  such  a  business  ?  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  thorough  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  life,  which  attracted  men  to 
it.  Few  of  these  adventurers,  I  believe, 
ever  seriouslv  intended  to  follow  the  call- 
ing for  life  wnen  first  they  wandered  **'  away 
West."  They  probably  intended  making 
a  little  money,  and  then  settling  down  to 
-  a  quiet  life  tilling  the  soil.  But  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  that  time  never  came.  Either 
they  never  could  scrape  enough  together, 
or  children  grew  up  around  them  and 
united  them  with  strong  bonds  to  their 
savage  mode  of  Ufa  Most  of  them  lived 
and  died  trappers.  I  have  known  a  few  of 
them  go  bsbck  after  many  years  to  ihe 
settlements,  but  soon  return  again  to  their 
wild  life,  disgusted  with  the  dull  oour 
ventionaJities  of  society ;  the  ways  of 
civilised  life  and  cities  looked  ridiculous  to 
them,  and  they  were  half  "  pizesied  mtii 
the  bread,  the  bacon,  the  sarse,  and  the 
mush'*  of  a  Western  fannhouse.  Yet  a  no- 
tion seemed  to  prevail  that  the  trappers  were 
long-lived.  So  they  were,  when  they  had  a 
fair  chance.  But  the  Indians  cut  it  rather 
short.  Some  of  the  trappers  whom  I  know, 
are  old  men,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know, 
among  others,  such  men  as  the  celebrated 
Kit  Carson,  Jim  Baker,  Jim  Bridger,  and 
others.  Such  men  were  almost  universally 
Americans ;  and  though  ihej  were  not  at 
all  inimical  to  the  female  Indian,  yet  they  in- 
variably entertained  implacable  feud  against 
some  particular  tribe.  They  had  also  their 
favourite  tribe,  against  whom  it  was  rank 
sedition  to  say  a  siugle  word.  "  Crows  kin 
be  trusted,"  an  old  fellow  would  aay  round 
the  camp,  his  month  filled  with  iohsuooo : 


"  Snakes  ain't  no  suoh  'count ;  but  if  je 
want  to  get  the  meanest  pizen-bad  lot  of 
Injuns,  just  trap  a  fall  down  to  the  Washoe 
country,  just  I"  And  immediately  after- 
wards you  would  hear  some  other  man  give 
exactly  an  opposite  opinion.  On  closer  ob- 
servation you  would  generally  find  that 
the  lauded  tribe  waa  the  one  he  had  Uved 
longest  among,  to  which  his  squaw  be* 
longed,  or  which  was  the  easiest  to  strike 
a  bargain  with;  for  generally  spealdng, 
these  mountain  men  are  a  very  unreason- 
able set  when  speaking  on  Indian  matters. 

Old  Jim  Baker's  opinion  on  Indians  is 
worth  quoting:  not  cmly  for  its  inherent 
truth,  but  also  because  it  ej^resses  toler- 
ably weU,  the  general  opinionB  entertained 
by  the  monntam  men  regarding  their  savage 
aasociateB.    Quoth  Jim : 

'^They  are  the  moet  onsarteinest  var- 
ments in  all  creatioD,  and  I  reckon  tfaa'r 
not  mor'n  half  human ;  far  jaa  never  seed 
a  human,  arter  you'd  fed  and  treated  him 
to  the  best  fizins  in  your  lodge,  just  torn 
round  and  steal  all  your  bosses,  or  any 
other  thing  be  oonld  lay  his  hands  on. 
No,  not  a£ackly.  He  would  feel  kinder 
gratefrd,  and  ask  you  to  spread  a  blanket 
in  his  lodge,  ef  ever  you  passed  that  a-waj. 
But  the  Injun,  he  don't  care  i^ucks  for 
you,  and  is  ready  to  do  you  a  nuschief 
as  soon  as  he  quits  your  feed.  Kb,  Cap, 
it's  not  the  right  way  to  give  um  presents 
to  buy  peace;  but  ef  I  war  g^v'ner  of 
these  yeer  U-nited  States,  I'll  teU  you  what 
I'd  do.  I'd  invite  um  all  to  a  Ing  feast, 
and  make  b'lieve  I  waated  to  have  a  big 
talk :  and  as  soon  as  I  got  um  all  together, 
I'd  pitch  in  and  skulp  half  of  um,  and 
then  t'other  half  would  be  snigfaty  glad  to 
make  a  peace  that  would  stick.  That's 
the  way  I'd  make  a  treaty  vriih.  the  red- 
bellied  varments ;  and  sore  as  you're  bom. 
Gap,  that's  the  only  way.  It  ain't  no  use 
to  talk  of  honour  with  them,  Cap ;  they 
haint  got  no  such  thing  in  um ;  and  they 
won't  show  fair  fight,  any  way  you  can  fix 
it.  Don't  they  kUl  and  skolp  a  white  man, 
when-ar  they  get  the  better  on  him  P  The 
mean  vannento!  They  can't  ondentand 
white  folks'  ways,  and  they  won't  learn 
um;  and  ef  you  treat  um  decently,  they 
think  you're  afieard.  You  may  depend 
on't.  Cap,  the  only  way  to  treat  Injuns  is  to 
thrash  um  well  at  ftuit;  then  l^e  balance 
will  sorter  take  to  you  and  behave  them- 
selves." 

Of  Jim  Baker  many  a  good  story  is 
told,  but  about  the  last  I  heard  (the  very 
lasi^  I  am  a&aid,  I  ever  shall  bfoar)  of  him 
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ma  from  General  Marcj.     Ha  had  then 
established  himself  in  a  trading  port  or 
store  at  the  crossing  of  Qreen  River,  where 
he  did  a    pretty  lively  trade  -with    the 
Indians  and  emigrants.     He  was  prosper- 
ing until  he  was  opposed  by  a  Frenchman, 
\rho  oi  oonrse  stiired  within  Jim  the  most 
bitter  animosity,  nntil  it  onlminated  in  a  ces- 
sation of  all  social  intercourse  between  them : 
in  fact,  the  Gelt  and  the  Sozon  '^  cnt"  each 
otber,  thongh  I  do  not  suppose  there  was 
another    white  man  within  a  conple  of 
hnndred  miles.    At  the  time  of  Qeneral 
Marcy's  arrival,  this  professional  hatred 
bad  reached  snch  a  point  that  he  fonnd 
Baker  standing  in  his  doorway,  with  a 
loaded  and  cocked  pistol  in  each  hand, 
''pretty  dmnk  and  intensdy  excited.     I 
dismotmted  and  asked  him  the  cause  of  all 
this  distnrbance  ?     He  replied,  '  That  thar 
yaller-bellied  toad-eatin'  paiiey-voo  over 
tbar,  and  me,  we've  been  havin'  b  small 
chance  of  a  skrimmage  to-day,  we  have, 
Osp.'    I  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his 
folly,  but  he  continned:    ^The  sneakin' 
polecat !     I'll  raise  his  bar  ^et;  I'll  skolp 
him,   Cap,   ef  he  don't  qmt  these  years 
diggins.'     It  appeared  that  they  had  an 
altercation  in  the  morning,  which  ended  in 
a  challesDge:  when  they  ran  to  their  re> 
spective  cabins,  seieed  their  revolvers,  and 
&t>m  their  doors,  only  about  one  hundred 
yards  apart^  fired  at  each  other.     They 
th^i  retured  into  their  cabins,  took  a  drink 
of  whisky,  reloaded  their  pistols,  and  re- 
newed the  combat.     This   pecnliar   duel 
had   been  maintained  for  several    hours 
when  I  arrived,  but,  fortunately  for  them, 
the  whisky  had  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  their  nerves  that  their  aim  was  very 
^msteady,  and  none  of  their  many  shots 
had  taken,  effect."     The  general,  being  an 
old  friend  of  Jim's,  took  away  1^  pistols, 
and  administered  a  severe  lecture  to  him. 
He  acknowledged  that  when  the  whisky 
was  in  Mm  he  had  "  narry  sense." 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  trappers,  was  Kit  Carson 
^to  whose  exertions  Fremont  was  deeply 
indebted,  when  caught  in  the  winter  snows, 
thouffh  the  old  man  used  to  sometimes 
com^ain  that  the  **  Pathfinder"  was  rather 
too  stinted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
services.  Bom  in  Kentucky,  he  came  at 
an  early  age  to  this  wild  region,  and  his 
name  was  soon  known  among  the  records 
of^  border  warfare  and  dauntless  deeds. 
His  narratives  were  fall  of  interest,  and 
withal  related  with  great  modesty — a 
<^haracteristic  by  no  means  common  to  all  | 


these  *'  mountain  cocks."  His  famous  ride 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  Santa- F6  in 
New  Mexico  to  Independence  in  Missouri, 
carrying  despatches  regarding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Lidian  war  in  the  former  county, 
was  by  no  means  the  most  extraordinary  of 
his  deeds.  The  4istance  was  accomplished 
in  seven  days  from  the  date  of  starting. 
When  he  arrived  at  his  destination  the 
saddle  was  found  stained  with  blood,  and 
the  rider  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  off  his  horse.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  reputation  of  the  man  for  deeds  of 
daring,  the  reader  may  be  at  first  surprised 
that  Carson  was  by  no  means  formidable 
in  strength.  On  the  contrary,  I  remember 
him  as  a  little  man,  about  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  stout  and  rather  heavily 
bnilt,  but  with  a  frame  alert  and  active. 
His  hair  was  light  brown,  sprinkled  with 
grey,  thin  and  long,  and  thrown  behind 
his  ears.  He  was  very  quiet  in  his  manner 
and  spoke  in  a  soft^  low  voice,  such  as  I 
have  frequently  remarked  is  the  case  with 
men  who  have  passed  an  exciting  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Carson  be- 
came "  Colonel"  of  irregular  cavalry  in  New 
Mexico.  He  had  been  frequently  married 
to  Indian  wives,  and  was  married  a  few 
years  before  his  deaiii  to  a  New  Mexican. 
Mia  diildren  seemed  to  share  both  the 
spirit  of  their  father's  and  their  mother's 
race.  One  of  his  daughters,  whom  I  re- 
member (since  dead),  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman.  On  one  occasion,  a  half- 
civilised  "  Texan  Mustang"  insnlted  her. 
Instantly  the  woman's  blood  was  up,  and 
before  the  bystanders  could  inteifere,  she 
had  ''  cleaned  out"  the  ruffian  so  effectuaJly 
with  a  bowie-knife,  that  I  question  if  he 
ever  recovered  from  his  wounds.  Kit  died 
last  year,  aged  sixty.  His  deeds  are  re- 
corded in  many  books  and  boys'  tales  of 
adventure,  with  various  exaggerations: 
though  the  life  of  the  man  leqaired  no  such 
embellishments. 

One  scarcely  less  famous  was  old  ''  Peg^ 
leg  Smith :"  so  called  to  distingnish  him 
from  the  numerous  Smiths  of  the  West  on 
account  of  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  had 
worn  ever  since  anybody  remembered  him. 
Old  Pegleg's  day  was  over  before  I  knew 
him,  and  all  I  remember  of  him  was  as 
a  garrulous  old  fellow  in  San  Francisco, 
no  way  backward  to  "  take  a  drink"  when 
he  found  any  one  willing  to  invite  him. 
His  adventures  formed  tl^  subject  matter 
of  a  book  published  some  years  ago ;  and 
if  I  recoUect  rightly,  an  article  about  him 
appeared  in  one  of  the  English  magaaines, 
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about  the  same  period.  On  one  occasion 
old  Pegleg  came  down  to  a  fix)ntier 
brandy  port,  and  there  in  a  few  weeks 
not  only  spent  all  the  earnings  of  the 
past  season,  but  had  also  run  so  far  in 
debt  that  his  fine  white  horse,  which  had 
been  his  companion  for  years,  was  placed 
in  pawn  in  the  trader's  stable.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Smith  begged  its  release.  Plead- 
ing proving  vain,  Pegleg  tried  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  stable  key,  bnt  that  attempt 
also  proved  ^tile,  until  at  last  all  pacific 
methods  failing,  he  resorted  as  a  last  ex- 
pedient to  force.  Waiting  until  the  trader 
was  asleep,  he  hopped  to  the  stable-door, 
applied  his  loaded  rifle  to  the  keyhole,  and 
in  a  crack  blew  the  lock  off.  In  another 
crack  the  trader,  aroused  by  the  noise,  was 
on  the  ground ;  but  only  just  in  time  to 
see  his  debtor  careering  joyously  on  the 
back  of  the  white  horse  over  the  prairie, 
waving  his  cap,  and  galloping  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  put  pursuit  out  of  the  question. 

A  remarkable  man,  but  one  much  less 
known,  was  Albert  Pfeiffer.  Like  Carson, 
he  was  in  the  irregular  Mexican  cavalry ; 
indeed,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
same  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
singular  appearance.  His  red  beard  grew 
in  patches,  the  intervening  space  appearing 
burnt  and  discoloured.  This  was  owing  to 
his  having  been  poisoned  by  some  of  the 
Indians'  arrow  poisons  years  before.  He 
wore  blue  goggles  to  shield  his  weak  eyes : 
yet,  though  they  were  weak,  they  were 
bright,  clear,  and  quick.  His  face  was 
almost  ghastly  in  its  signs  of  suffering,  and 
he  walked  stiff,  with  a  cane,  being  scarred 
with  nearly  twenty  wounds,  carrying  in 
his  body  some  Indian  souvenirs  of  bullets, 
and  bearing  two  frightful  marks  where  an 
arrow  had  pierced  directly  through  his 
body,  just  bielow  the  heart.  A  native  of 
Frieslaiid,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  during  all  that 
time  served  as  an  Indian  pacificator,  fighter, 
and  trapper :  or  as  a  guide  to  passes  in  the 
mountains  known  only  to  himself  and  the 
Indians.  An  acquaintonce  of  mine  used  to 
relate  an  anecdote  of  Pfeiffer.  They  had 
started  on  a  tour  together,  and  as  they 
rode  along,  "  the  colonel"  gave  him  various 
directions  how  to  behave  in  case  they  were 
attacked  by  Indians ;  finishing  by  saying, 
in  his  slightly  broken  English :  "  And  now, 
don't /orget,  if  me  be  wounded,  you  kill  me 
tU  onccy  for  I  will  not  fall  alive  into  dere 
infemaZ  hands:  dey  tortu/re  one  horrtbly. 
And  if  you  be  wounded,  I  hill  yoiiy  you  see. 
Don't  faU !" 


I  write  of  Albert  Pfeiffer  as  he  was  four 
years  ago.  For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary 
he  is  still  living :  one  of  the  last  and  bravest 
of  the  mountain  men. 

Another  specimen  of  the  mountain  man, 
was  an  old  fellow  whom  I  may  call  SelJi 
Baillie.  Seth  was  rather  an  intelligent 
man,  and  during  our  rambles  I  used  to  be 
amused  to  hear  his  opinions  on  men  and 
things,  all  of  which  he  pronounced  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  though  his  education  (as 
far  as  book  learning  was  concerned)  was 
limited,  and  his  range  of  observation  equaUy 
so.  Still,  like  aU  Western  folk,  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  "  particular  smart,"  and  a 
"  right  smart  chance"  of  an  "  argifier." 

In  the  rough  settlement  of  t£e  Willam- 
ette, in  Oregon,  I  had  been  asked  to 
stand  umpire  in  the  following  case.  One 
day  an  old  settler's  boy  had  come  home 
from  the  backwoods  district  school,  and 
told  his  parents  that  the  sun  was  many 
millions  of  miles  away  from  the  earth.  The 
father  was  a  school  guardian,  and  was 
horror  struck  at  what  he  styled,  '^  sich  in- 
fidel talk ;"  so  the  poor  schoolmaster  was 
discharged.  "Who  was  ever  thar'  to 
measure  it,  I'd  like  to  know!"  the  old 
farmer  remarked  to  me  when  telling  of  the 
atrocious  "infidel  talk"  of  the  quondam 
schoolmaster.  Thinking  the  story  would 
amuse  Baillie,  I  told  it  him:  without, 
however,  venturing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Mr.  BailKe  remarked, 
"  he  rayther  thought  the  old  'coon's 
head  was  level  on  that  air  question."  He 
proceeded  to  give  his  reasona  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him  :  "I  once  heem  talk 
like  that  afore,  down  to  the  settlements. 
One  fall  I  was  down  thar'  to  do  tradin', 
and  when  settin'  in  the  store  thar'  I  heem 
a  kind  uv  half  schoolmaster  talkin'  like 
that.  Sez  I  to  him,  ^  Mister,  do  you  say 
the  *arth  is  round  ?'  *  Wal,'  sez  he,  kind 
o'  laughin'  like,  '  men  uv  science  say  so.' 
*  Men  uv  science,'  sez  I,  *  be  darned.  I 
know  a  sight  better.  Did  you  ever  come 
across  the  plains  ?'*  '  No,'  sez  the  school- 
master. *  Then,'  sez  I,  *you  don't  know 
nothin*  about  it;  for  I  com'd  across  the 
plains  and  see'd  so  far  fumenst  me,  you 
couldn't  see  no  furder.  Neow,  ef  the 
'arth  war  round,  heow  would  that  have 
bin  ?  Neow,  once  afore  I  heem  a  darned 
fool,  like  you '  (sez  I  to  the  schoolmaster^ 
and  the  boys  in  the  store  larfed  like  mad), 
'  talk  like  that,  and  I  didn't  say  much,  bnt 
went  to  hum,  and  put  a  tatur  on  a  stump 

*  Prairiea  on  the  Eastern  aide  of  the  Bodgr  Moua- 
tains. 
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ontside  mj  lodge.  Neow,  in  the  momin', 
that  tatnr  was  rast  whar'  I  put  it.  Neow, 
ef  the  'arih  had  turned  round,  whar'  ud 
that  tatar  hev*  bin  ?'  But  he  didn't  say 
nothin',  but  giv*  a  kind  of  laugh.  '  No,'  sez 
I,  *  ef  the  'arth  turned  reound  thar'  would 
be  the  tallest  scatterin'  ut  the  nations  jou 
ever  did  see.  No,  mister,'  sez  I, '  the-  'arth's 
as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  I  know  it.'  And 
with  that  hevamoozed." 

Baillie  had  been  a  good  deal  employed  as 
guide  to  emigrants  (or,  as  he  called  them, 
"  emigranters"),    for    whom    he    had    a 
supreme  contempt.     The  only  job  of  that 
sort  he  erer  looked  back  upon  with  plea- 
snre  was  the  piloting  of  a  Iroop  of  United 
States  cavalry  for  service  in  the   Indian 
war  of   1855.     He    greatly  admired  the 
*' smartness"  of  the  major  in  command, 
and  the  way  he  settled  a  troublesome  ac- 
count.    They  had  lost  a  waggon  here,  and 
sold  a  horse  there.     A  soldier  had  sold  or 
bartered  his  carbine  now  and  then ;  and,  in 
&ct^  their  accounts  were  in  such  a  state 
that  to  present  a  report  and  to  account  for 
everything  to    the  quartermaster-general 
was  impossible.     At  last  they  came  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dry  timber.      "Are 
there  any  falls  about  here,  Baillie  P"  the 
major  asked.     Oh,  yes;   the  &lls  of  the 
Columbia  were  not  over  a  mile.     "Well, 
then,"  the  major  thought,  "  we'll  build  a 
raft;  the  road's  pretty  bad."     On  the  raft 
was  placed   a  broken   waggon,   a  three- 
legged  mule,  five  or  six  broken  carbines, 
an    empty   cask,   and    a  few  more  such 
valuables.     The  major  wished  to  guide  it 
along   with    ropes,    and,    though    Baillie 
assured  him  that  the  current  was  so  strong 
that  this   was  impracticable,  he  insisted. 
At  last  the  men  shouted  that  they  could 
hold  on  no  longer.     "Well,  then,  let  go  !" 
was  the  answer ;   and  over  the  falls  in  a 
few  minutes  went  the  raft  and  its  contents. 
"The  major  cussed  a  small  chance   for 
show  sake,"  Baillie  remarked,  "  bjit  arter  a 
while  he  winked,  and  sed  to  me,  '  I  guess 
that's  an  A.  Q.  G.*  way  o'  squarin'  ac- 
counts!' Everything — and  something  more, 
too— that  was  missing,  got  scored  opposite 
to  it  in  his  book :  *  Lost  on  a  raft  in  the 
Columbia  River !'" 

But  of  all  the  men  Baillie  knew,  those  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  contranpt  were 
the  "shootin'  gentlemen."  Sometimes, 
when  he  went  down  into  the  settlements, 
he  was  asked  to  act  as  guide  to  parties 
of  town   sportsmen,   his    character  as    a 

*  Assistant  quartermaster-general. 


hunter  being  femous.  "They  come," 
Baillie  remarked,  "in  their  store  clothes, 
biled  rags,  and  satin  waistcoats,  with  lots 
of  provision  and  whisky  (which  ain't  to  be 
laughed  at  though),  though  a  hunter  takin' 
pro- vision  into  the  mountings  with  him  is 
the  greatest  notion  I  ever  heem  on.  Afore 
they  camp  at  night,  they  load  their  rifles, 
in  case  of  bars ;  next  momin'  they  fire  'em 
ofi^,  in  case  they're  damp ;  and  that,  cap'n, 
as  you  know,  don't  bring  the  deer  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  the  camp.  Gt>ing  out,  they 
see  nothin',  and  swear  there  ain't  no  game 
areound.  They  then  take  a  few  drinks  of 
old  rye,  which  makes  them  talky,  and  then 
they  beg^  somethin'  about  the  dam  'lec- 
tion ticket,  or  to  shootin'  at  marks.  'Bout 
this  time  they  get  hungry,  and  so  back  to 
camp,  and  afore  their  supper  is  over,  it's 
dark.  They  then  load  their  shootin'  irons 
again — ^and  so  the  same  old  game  goes  on. 
Dam  me  ef  it  don't,  cap'n !  When  it's 
about  time  ftir  them  to  go  to  hum,  I  tell 
'em  to  hold  on,  and  not  to  fire,  and  so  I  go 
out  and  shoot  'em  a  varment  of  some  sort 
apiece  to  show  when  they  go  back  to  the 
settlements  as  their  shootin',  they  mean- 
while  pickin'  berries  and  taUdn'  'lection. 
I  guess  they  like  that  about  as  well.  Then 
they  don't  wash  their  faces  for  a  day,  tear 
their  store  clothes  a  bit,  and  go  back  to 
the  settlements  as  big  as  a  dog  with  a  tin 
tail,  and  jest  about  as  nat'ral — dam  'em !" 

Baillie  in  his  day  had  endured  many 
hardships  He  had  made  meals  on  many 
anomalous  things  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  including  a  pair  of  old 
mocassins,  sage  brush  leaves,  grass-hoppers, 
and  beaver  skins;  and  had  more  than 
once  eaten  his  horse  from  under  him; 
but  he  declared  that  an  old  carrion  crow 
was  the  most  unpalatable  article  he  ever 
dined  on.*  In  reference  to  thi^  (and  the 
phrase  he  also  applied  metaphorically  to 
many  things  in  life,  which  though  not  un- 
bearable, are  yet  scarcely  to  be  wished  for) 
he  used  to  say,  "I  kin  eat  crow,  cap'n, 
but  dam  me,  ef  I  hanker  arter  it !" 

The  fall  of  beaver  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  the  old  free  trapper.  One  day  a  pestilent 
fellow  discovered  silk  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  napping  of  "beaver  hats,"  and  so 
beaver  was  "  quoted  "  at  a  reduced  figure. 
That  'Change  announcement,  simple  as  it 
was,  may  be  said  to  have  echoed  through 

•  In  this  he  agreed  with  the  late  Prince  Ludan 
Bonaparte,  who  remarked  on  one  occasion  that  in  all 
his  omitholopeal  expeditions  in  America,  he  had  been 
always  able  to  make  a  "  comfortable  meal "  on  an  j- 
thing  he  came  across,  "  except  a  Turkey  buzzard  and 
an  alligator.'* 
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the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  and  to  have 
destroyed  a  class  of  men^  who,  with  all 
their  &iilts,  were  a  manly  and  a  generous 
race.  Beaver  has  now  fallen  to  about  five 
shillings  p^  pounds  and  is  hardly  worth 
trapping.  The  business  of  trappng  has 
fallen  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
half-breeds  and  Lidians,  who  pursue  it 
after  their  stolid  and  lazy  fashion.  A  few 
free  trappers  like  Baillie,  still  pursue  the 
business,  more,  however,  from  old  habit 
than  for  any  real  profit  they  derive  from  it. 
Most  of  them  are  scattered,  or  have  taken 
up  some  of  the  employments  which  the 
spread  of  the  white  settlements  have  brought 
to  their  lodge  doors.  They  have  become 
small  traders,  or  store-keepers,  farmers  on 
the  borders  of  civilisation,  or  hangers-on  of 
trading  ports  hving  on  the  memories  of  the 
past.  The  new  impetus  given  to  civilisa- 
tion will  soon  clear  them  off  entirely,  and 
the  place  which  once  knew  them  wiU  know 
them  no  more. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  LUGGAGE. 


In  the  paper  on  the  "  Physiognomy  of 
Luggage"*  are  these  statements :  "  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  what  takes  place 
in  the  baggage  offices  aU  over  the  Continent 
is  an  organised  system  of  cheating."  And 
"  All  this  is  a  scandal  to  foreign  *  admini- 
strations,' especially  on  the  !EVench  lines, 
where  the  favourite  device  is  to  add  about 
ten  francs  to  the  charge  for  a  set  of  tickets 
taken  together." 

Now,  the  facts,  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer,  connected  with  passen- 
gers' luggage  on  French  railways,  are  these  : 

Luggage,  like  everything  else  in  France, 
except  diamonds,  is  weighed  by  kilos,  their 
multiples,  and  subdivisions.  The  French 
are  not  at  present  blessed  with  troy,  avoir- 
dupois, and  apothecaries'  weights.  The 
word  "kilo"  is  the  popular  abbreviation 
of  kilogramme,  a  thousand  grammes,  the 
"  gramme"  being  the  unit  of  weight  in  the 
Meti'ical  System  of  Measures  and  Weights. 
The  kilo  is  equal  to  two  pounds  avoirdupois 
and  a  trifle  more  than  a  fifth  over. 

Now,  every  traveller,  besides  the  personal 
effects  which  he  takes  with  him  in  the 
railway  carriage,  has  the  right  to  thirty 
kilos  of  luggage  gratis  (a  little  over 
sixty-six  pounds — just  enough  to  turn  the 
scale),  on  the  payment  of  the  registra- 
tion fee  of  ten  centinoes,  or  one  penny. 

*  See  All  the  Tbjlb  Bouvd,  New  Senm,  toL  iii., 
p.  39. 


There  is  no  difference  in  the  weight  of 
luggage  allowed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  third-class  passenger  nmy  take  his 
thirty  kHos :  the  first-class  passenger  can 
take  no  more  than  thirty  without  pay- 
ing an  extra  charge;  and  it  is  this 
extra  charge  on  excess  of  luggage  which 
seems,  to  have  provoked  your  contri- 
butor's anger.  The  rc^tration  fee  of 
ten  centimes  is  irrespective  of  distance; 
it  has  to  be  paid  at  every  act  of  registradon, 
however  short  the  journey,  and  you  pay  no 
more,  however  long  it  is,  always  supposing^ 
that  you  keep  within  the  regulation  allow- 
ance of  sixty- six  pounds  per  traveller. 

Moreover,  for  a  party  travelling  together 
from  the  same  point  of  departure  to  the 
same  destination,  one  act  of  registration 
suffices.  Their  luggage  is  oonsadered  as 
a  whole,  and  the  aggregate  weight  divided 
between  them.  If  one  member  of  the  partj 
has  less  than  thirty  kilos  of  luggage,  ano- 
ther may  exceed  liiat  weight  to  the  same 
amount.  If,  however,  one  member  of  that 
party  intends  leaving  the  train  ai  any  ; 
intermediate  station,  his  luggage  must  be 
registered  separately,  and  he  cannot  re- 
ceive or  give  the  benefit  of  any  average 
of  weight.  But  while  all  keep  toother, 
all  goes  siDOothly;  at  least  such  is  our 
own  experience.  I  lately  was  one  of  a 
party  of  four  who  went  from  Paris  to 
Avignon — a  tolerably  long  stretch;  and 
the  only  charge  for  our  luggage,  registered 
together,  was  the  fee  of  one  penny. 

Everybody  has  a  perfect  right  to  travel  ^ 
with  as   much  luggage   as     be    pleases; 
but  everybody  has  not  the  right  to  cry 
^'stop  thief!"   and  accuse  honest  men  of 
swindling,  when  he  is  made  to  pay  for  ex- 
cessive luggage.     It  is  not  impertinent  to 
6£^  that  a  moderate  amount   of  luggage  | 
adds  greatly  to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  i 
travelling.     Some  extra  allowance  must  be  I 
made  for  ladies ;  but  a  great  many  useful 
and  necessary  articles  may  be  taken,  and 
yet  not  exceed  sixty-six  pounds. 

We  went,  last  summer,  to  the  Pyrenees, 
via  Montpellier  and  Perpignan,  two  young 
ladies,  a  servant,  and  self.  We  were  travel- 
ling for  health.  The  ladies  contented  them- 
selves with  five  dresses  each  in  their  trunks, 
besides  a  proper  provision  of  under-dothing. 
Servant  and  self  needed  less  variety  of 
costume;  so  we  easily  kept  our  luggage 
under  the  joint  allowance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  kilos,  or  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pounds ;  and  never  at  a  single 
station  were  we  charged  more  than  the 
regular  fee  of  one  penny  for  the  whole 
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djamg  am  eztenaivB  tour  of  more  tkaa  two 
moniks.  Only,  as  the  rolling  stone  does 
sometimes  gather  moss,  we  picked  up  so 
mADjodds  and  ends  by  the  way,  and  in 
Paris  especially,  that  we  found  on  starting 
from  that  city  that  onr  luggage  did  slightly 
exceed  the  preseriibed  allowance;  aad  for 
the  excess  we  were  charged  ^hty  centimes, 
iQclnding  the  registration,  withont  its  rais- 
ing in  our  minds  the  snspieion  that  we  had 
thereby  been  scandalonsly  swindled. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  with  luggage  at 
ft  French  station  is  this.  You  ^t  take 
your  party's  tickets,  of  whatever  class.  If 
a  servant  travels  second  or  third  class,  his 
ticket  counta  all  the  same  in  the  aLk>wance 
of  loggage.  By  airiving  early  at  the  station, 
joa  secure  an  early  tarn  for  the  registrar 
tion  of  your  luggage ;  and  by  so  doing,  you 
can  always  manage,  even  in  Paris,  to 
escape  "concision,"  and  quietly  proceed, 
when  all  is  arranged,  armed  with  your 
tickets  and  register  of  luggage,  to  the  wait* 
ing-room,  without  fever,  perspiration,  or 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Those  who  make 
a  point  of  reaching  the  statical  at  the  laat 
minate  witib  cartloads  of  luggage,  ought 
lutorally  to  expect  eonfnfiicm. 

With  your  tickets  you  proceed  inune- 
diately  to  the  baggage-office.  The  produo* 
tion  of  the  tickets  is  required  not  only  to 
calculate  the  total  weight  of  luggage  to 
which  the  party  is  entitled  carriage  free, 
but  also  to  prevent  packages  which  ought 
to  be  sent  by  goods'  trains  from  bemg 
passed  off  aa  passengers'  luggage.  When 
your  turn  comes,  your  luggage  is  weighed 
bv  means  of  a  steelyard.  The  weigher 
shouts  to  the  derk  in  the  luggage-c^ce, 
"  So  many  coKs  or  packages,  weighing  so 
many  kik>s."  The  tickets  acquaint  the 
clerk  with  the  nunber  of  travellers  and 
their  destinatu^L  After  registration,  he 
bauds  you  a  bulletin  or  coupon,  headed 
with  the  name  of  the  office,  the  date  of  d^ 
partnre,  the  number  of  travellers,  and  the 
<lestination.  On  diis  are  entered,  besides  the 
uumberof  registration,  the  number  of  cdis, 
their  joint  weight,  and  the  sum  chained. 
If  the  joint  weight  does  not  exceed  thirty 
Idios  per  jMssenger,  the  sum  charged  is 
never  more  than  ten  centimes,  or  one 
penny.  The  traveller  sees  his  luggage 
weighed,  he  has  the  statement  in  black 
and  white  in  hia  hands  of  what  it  weighs 
and  how  much  he  has  paid,  and  were  he 
cheated,  he  could  have  his  luggage  re- 
weighed  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  pro- 
duce against  the  persons  who  have  cheated 
^liua.  evidence  in  their  own  handwriting. 


With  the  coupon,  the  tickets  are  returned 
to  him,  mosdy  stamped  on  the  back 
'^  Bagages."  He  then  need  take  no  more 
thought  of  his  luggage  until  his  journey's 
end.  Even  if  he  has  to  cliange  trains,  he 
is  relieved  of  all  care  or  trouble  with  his 
luggage.  At  the  destination,  he  has  to 
wait  tiU  all  the  luggage  is  removed  from 
the  train  into  the  baggage-room,  where,  on 
presenting  his  bulletin,  he  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  his  property.  When  you  can 
traivel  with  no  more  luggage  than  the  bag 
or  smaill  portmanteau  you  can  thrust  under 
your  seat,  you  avoid  having  to  wait  for 
the  general  distribution  of  the  registered 
I^gg&g^)  which  in  large  towns  is  often 
tiresome,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 

To  prevent  any  mistake  on  the  part  of 
travellers  who  can  read  French,  on  the 
back  of  each  bulletin  is  printed,  *^  Every 
traveller  is  allowed  thirty  kilogrammes  of 
luggage.  The  luggage  will  be  dehvered  in 
exchange  for  this  bulletin,  which  is  avail- 
abte  solely  for  the  joum«y  indicated.  If, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  one  or  more  of 
the  eolia  entered  on  the  said  bulletin  are 
missing,  the  traveller  is  expected  to  inform 
the  etatktt-mastw  .  immediately,  to  give 
him  a  detailed  list  of  their  contents ;  and 
the  station-master,  in  exchange  for  the  pre- 
sent bulletin,  will  give  him  a  declaration 
stating  the  number  and  weight  of  the  colis 
which  have  £uled  i-o  be  delivered.  The 
company  declines  all  responsibility  respect- 
ing luggage  claimed  tardily  and  at  variance 
with  the  above  conditions.  Travellers  who 
wish  to  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station, 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  train 
should  change  their  bulletin  for  a  receipt 
stating  the  number  and  the  weight  of  the 
packages  left." 

As  soon  as  a  traveller's  luggage  exceeds 
the  thirty  kilos,  new  conditions  are  entered 
upon.  The  excess  pays,  not  only  according 
to  weight,  but  in  proportion  to  we  distance 
to  be  traversed;  so  that  it  is  easy  for  a 
heavily-laden  family  party,  taking  a  long 
flight,  to  incur  the  ten  francs  whi^  roused 
your  contributor's  indignation,  without 
thdr  being  the  victims  of  a  fraud.  Never- 
theless, heavy  excesses  of  weight  are 
diorged  at  a  somewhat  lower  ra^  than 
small  ones.  For  instance,  an  excess  of  Ave 
kilos  is  charged  about  sixij-five  centimes, 
for  the  distance  between  Boulogne  and 
Paris,  while  an  excess  of  one  hundred  kilos 
pays  about  ten  francs  sixty-five  centimes. 
I  say  ^' about,"  cautiously,  because  the 
figures  are  taken  at  a  station  a  few  kilo- 
metres north  of  Boulogne ;  but  the  error,  if 
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any,  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  half- 
penny. Inside  the  Inggage  office,  to  help 
the  clerk,  hangs  a  sort  of  ready  reckoner, 
giving  the  charges  for  a  scale  of  weights 
in  excess,  from  five  to  one  hundred  kilos, 
to  the  different  stations  along  the  line.  So 
that  here,  again,  the  traveller,  if  cheated, 
has  a  check  to  his  hand. 

As  to  tickets,  a  reference  to  the  '*  Indi- 
catenr  des  Ghemins  de  Fer"  gives  the  price 
of  every  ticket  for  every  class  from  every 
station  in  France  to  every  other.  The  tra- 
veller can  calculate,  to  a  sou,  the  exact  sum 
he  has  to  pay,  push  it  in  at  the  wicket,  and 
say  "  There !"  Moreover,  in  most  stations, 
those  prices  are  conspicuously  printed  in 
black  and  white,  on  tall  boards,  in  large 
letters  and  figures  that  every  one  can  read. 

Railways  would  rather  be  without  lug- 
gage, and  yet  they  take  a  deal  of  trouble 
about  it ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
misadventures  are  few,  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  mass  daily  conveyed.  It  is  the 
luggage  which  most  effectually  puts  a  drag 
on  tile  rapidity  of  railway  travelling ;  not  l^ 
its  weight  or  its  cumbersomeness,  but  by  the 
time  lost  in  gating  it  in  and  out  at  each 
station.  Consequently,  several  quick  French 
trains  will  not  take  passengers,  except  for 
long  distances :  solely  to  avoid  having  to 
deposit  their  luggage.  Thus,  the  train 
No.  3,  which  leaves  Paris  for  Marseilles  at 
a  quarter  past  seven  p.m.,  will  only  take  in, 
up  to  Macon,  travellers  who  go  at  least  as 
far  as  Valence.  By  this  means,  a  grand 
sweep  is  made,  with  no  loss  of  time  in 
the  delivery  and  reception  of  passengers' 
packages. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
A  Tachtdtg  Stobt, 

GHAFTEB  V.     A  HOLIDAY. 

Monday  morning.  A  bright,  fresh  day 
with  a  distant  stiff  breeze,  which  every 
now  and  again  caused  a  dark  purple  frown 
to  pass  over  the  sea  very  for  away.  The 
old  sailors  said  this  meant  nothing,  that 
"  afore  noon"  it  would  be  all  right,  with  a 
"good  saUin'  breeze. ' '  The  harbour  seemed 
to  have  half  the  air  of  a  nautical  flower 
show — so  many  sails  were  fluttering  in  a 
sort  of  negHgle  toilette.  A  few  more  of 
these  el^ant  ladies  had  dropped  in  during 
the  night,  and  for  the  first  race  it  was 
known  that  at  least  ten  would  start.  Of 
course  the  shabby,  greedy  Moma  was 
among  them.  "  Scandalous,"  many  a 
mariner,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets* 
muttered.    Little  boats  shot  about  the  har- 


bour zigzag,  like  gad-flies,  and  the  Royal 
St.  Arthur's  and  the  Royal  Burgee  in  fall 
uniform,  and  stuck  over  with  innumerable 
flags,  affected  a  sort  of  harmony  for  that 
day  only. 

A  gunboat  from  one  of  the  great  ports 
was  hovering  undecidedly  outside  the  har- 
bour; the  lieutenant  was  being  pulled 
ashore ;  but  even  that ''  rubbishing  feUow" 
went  straight  for  the  stairs  of  the  Ropl 
St.  Arthur's.  The  terraces  of  both  clubs  were 
covered  with  gentlemen  in  short  jackets  and 
caps,  and  using  glasses,  with  quite  a  quarts- 
deck  air.  The  start  was  early :  about  nine 
o'clock.  From  the  commodore's  yacht 
came  the  gun,  and  the  row  of  racers  were 
"round"  in  a  second,  and  gKding  away  oat 
of  the  harbour.  The  selfish  cutter  took 
her  time,  and  rather  ''lounged*'  out  She 
had  on  her  racing  suit,  and  when  she 
got  up  her  "balloon"  sails,  seemed  to 
sweU  like  the  snowy  feathers  of  a  huge 
swan.  There  was  the  local  crack  boat, 
known  indifferently  to  the  sailors  as  the 
Nigh-a-Bee,  sometimes  as  the  Knee-Obj, 
but  which,  in  Hunt's  List,  was  the  Niobe, 
35 ;  W.  C.  Jephson,  o?mer.  This  gentle- 
man could  hardly  contain  his  disgpist  as 
he  looked  at  the  intruder,  who  was  aristo- 
cratic R.Y.S.,  while  he  was  only  R.  Si 
A.Y.C.  There  she  was,  a  smart,  coquettish, 
thoroughbred  thing,  shooting  out  of  the 
harbour  before  aU  the  rest;  but,  ''of 
course,"  there  was  the  huge  hulking  Moma 
rolling  carelessly  on  behind,  and  getting  np 
another  tremendous  sail,  though  in  the 
most  leisurely  manner.  The  rest  went  on 
their  way  in  straggling  order — ^here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  leaning  over,  awry,  stifBy 
upright,  or  flying  along  half  arching  over, 
like  grraceful  skaters.  'The  course  was  one 
of  many  miles ;  in  a  short  time  the  graceftd 
craft  were  afar  off,  no  more  than  a  few 
yellowish  specks  dotted  about,  and  the 
spectators  on  shore  had  done  with  them  for 
nearly  the  whole  day. 

The  Almandine,  like  a  fastidious  guards- 
man, seemed  to  think  the  afiisur  "  a  bore/' 
and  disdained  to  take  the  trouble  of  racing 
at  all.  She  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  har- 
bour, tranquilly,  as  if  reposing  on  a  sort 
of  wateiy  sofa,  fall  of  charming  languor. 
Round  her  circulated  innumerable  g^J 
pleasure  boats,  all  parasols  and  bright 
ribbons.  Towards  two  o'clock,  the  terraces 
of  the  Royal  St.  Arthur's  and  of  the 
Royal  Burgee  became  crowded,  and  the 
band  of  the  Sixth  (Prince  Regent's  Own), 
one  circle  of  legs  and  jackets,  with  caps 
at  about    the   slopiug    angle   of  a  roof, 
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played  "  selections'*  imder  the  direction  of 
HeiT  Spoffinan.  They  had  been  brought 
by  special  train.  The  Royal  St.  Arthnr's 
were  giving  a  d^jenner  ik  la  foturchette, 
in  the  boat-honse,  at  four  o'clock.  The 
commodore  and  vice-commodore  of  the 
Royal  Burgee  were,  ahnost  perforce,  in- 
vited; and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Burgee,  though  they  hated  it,  still  spoke 
with  pride  of  the  invitation,  and  told  each 
other  at  tlie  house  "that  the  commodore 
and  vice  ditto  were  over  at  St.  Arthur's." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  excitement  in- 
creased, and  the  crowds  gathered  more 
thickly  on  the  pier.  Special  trains  began 
to  arrive  from  neighbouring  manufacturing 
towns.  On  the  jetty  and  pier  were  the 
nsnaJ  "  Fair"  supernumeraries ;  fellows 
shooting  for  nuts,  the  roulettes,  the  carts 
of  spruce  and  ginger-beer.  These  familiars 
take  the  race-course  and  the  regatta  on 
their  circuit  indifferently.  The  Cheap 
Jacks  lectured.  But  suddenly  among  the 
motley  group  appeared  an  open  carriage, 
with  a  very  large  gentleman  in  a  large  hat 
—a  bright  girl  beside  him — ^who  was  calling 
out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Don't  stop  the  way, 
please— stand  aside — ^we  are  in  a  hurry  !" 
No  wonder  Doctor  Bailey  was  eager,  for 
he  could  actually  hear  the  voice  of  "  that 
low  Buckley"  close  by,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  ring  on  a  granite  stone,  asking  a 
large  crowd  whether  "their  timbers  were 
secure  and  well  caulked;  whether  their 
ropes  were  taut,  and  were  they  ready  to 
mount  the  ship's  side;  up  the  glorious 
gangway  of  &itli,  and  step  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  resurrection  ?" 

Seeing  feces  turning  away  from  him  at 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  Mr.  Buckley 
went  on.  "Is  iTiat  the  way  to  put  out 
on  the  sea  of  righteousness,  in  purple 
and  fine  Knen,  and,"  with  a  slight  confu- 
sion of  metaphor,  "rolling  in  one's  car- 
riage ?  Is  it  by  going  down  to  riot,  and 
drink,  and  eat,  and  be  filled,  and  make 
merry,  like  the  swine,  that  the  God-fearing 
mariner  fits  himself  for  his  work  ?"  &c. 

Thus  did  the  low  Buckley  make  the 
doctor  serve  as  a  text  and  homily.  What 
did  the  latter  care  ?  There  he  was,  getting 
down  at  the  door  of  the  Royal  St.  Ar- 
thur's, and,  striding  in  with  his  daughter 
on  his  arm.  "Keep  back  these  people, 
policeman,"  he  said.  "There's  really  no 
getting  into  one's  own  house.  Sir  Charles 
—he  has  come,  I  suppose  ?  eh,  Bowles  ? 
Seen  the  prince  about  ?" 

Thus  he  passed  in,  pushing  his  way  with 
2iany  a  "Let  me  pass,   please!     People 


should  move  on,  and  not  crowd  in  the 
doors."  Miss  Jessica's  lips  were  contracted, 
and  to  other  people  she  looked  as  overbear- 
ing as  her  father.  Out  on  the  terrace,  they 
came  among  the  gay  company,  where  the 
Prince  Regent's  Own  were  drumming  and 
clattering  the  eternal  Trovatore,  with  infi- 
nite noise. 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Conway  was  beside 
them,  and  was  seized  on,  swallowed  up  in 
the  vast  greeting  of  the  tremendous  doctor, 
who  was  himself  family,  daughter,  wife, 
all,  and  spoke  for  alL  Witli  a  quiet  inatten- 
tion, Mr.  Conway  put  him  aside  and  wel- 
comed Jessica.  She  was  all  interest,  all 
excitement.  She  had  been  looking  out 
for  him  eagerly,  as  he  saw.  The  doctor 
became  of  a  sudden  submerged  in  business, 
calling  out,  looking  for  some  one. 

"  Where's  Colman  ?  Send  him  here,  do ! 
Has  Sir  Charles  come  ?  Here,  ma'am,  be 
good  enough,  do.  Don't  crowd  about  the 
passage ;  people  can't  get  in  or  out,"  &c. 

He  was  now  in  the  boat-house,  looking 
after  the  dejeuner :  now  out  of  the  boat- 
house,  looking  after  the  great  people,  and 
all  the  while,  not  unnaturally,  in  a  very 
great  heat. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  said  Jessica. 
"What  you  thought  of  me  I  do  not  know. 
But  there  are  people  who  try  and  'draw 
out*  my  father,  as  they  call  it,  and  I 
thought '; 

"  You  thought  I  could  be  so  ill-bred,  so 
ungentlemanly  ?"  said  Conway,  colouring. 

"  I  did,"  said  she,  fearlessly.  "  I  tell  the 
truth  always,  though  you  may  despise  me, 
and  make  yourself  my  enemy  for  ever." 

"  Well,  you  are  independent,  like  myself. 
I  should  have  made  the  same  answer,  I 
suspect.  And  I  like  you  the  better  for 
telling  me  this.  Look  here;  who  comes 
by  ?     You  will  tell  me  all  the  notables." 

It  was  the  doctor,  and  a  short,  spare, 
wiry,  grey  gentleman,  in  a  white  coat  and 
blue  tie,  and  with  a  tall  young  lady  on 
his  arm.  She  was  dressed  to  perfection, 
and  a  certain  good  taste  about  her  made 
her  face  handsome.  It  was  Laura  the 
HEIRESS,  and  though  the  majority  there 
were  above  everything  mean,  yot  the 
presence  of  so  much  wealth  unconsciously 
fluttered  them  aU,  and  numbers  of  necks 
and  heads  were  twisted  and  craned  "  to  get 
a  good  view."  People  even  reverently  made 
way  and  drew  back  with  an  awe  they  were 
ashamed  of,  but  could  not  resist.  If  all  of  .us 
were  saints,  money  would  force  this  homage. 
The  doctor  was  their  grand  chanjberlain. 
"  See  here.  Sir  Charles.     That's  the  Alman- 
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dine,  Lord  Fonnanton's,  yon  know,  fine 
vessel.  I  had  the  son  and  his  &iend,  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Groningen,  to  Innch  with  me. 
Most  gentlemanly  fellow.  Ah  !  by  the  way, 
Sir  Charles,  here  he  is.  Conway,  allow  me. 
Sir  Charles  Panton — ^Miss  Panton." 

Conway,  perfect  gentleman  as  he  was, 
could  give  a  rebuke,  or  be  insolent  even, 
with  his  face.  He  conveyed  by  his  cold  bow 
that  he  had  not  desirea  this  introduction, 
and  conveyed  it  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

"  I  hope  Doctor  Bailey,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Jessica,  '^  will  not  a^k  me  to  make  any 
more  acquaintances.  I  make  it  a  pcnnt  to 
be  disagreeable,  and  a  Miss  Mammon  I 
Tiever  can  stand.'* 

"  I  am  delighted,*^  said  Jessica,  enthusi- 
astically. "My  father  i^onks  them  the 
greatest  people  in  the  world,  and  is  always 
asking  them,  or  wishing  to  be  asked  by 
them.  You  saw  how  she  looked  at  md. 
She  is  empress  over  this  part  of  the  country. 
But  I  ai^not  under  her.  and  dlBdain  hL 
rule,  and  would  die  before  I  would  submit 
to  her.     And  she  knows  it." 

"  How  you  and  I  shall  agree,*'  said  Con- 
way. **  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  such  inde- 
pendence. I  am  independent,  too,  of  all 
the  world,  except  of  a  certain  irood  but 
rather  ambition^  person,  whose  nanM  is 
Formanton." 

"  Oh,  your  father  ?" 

"Yes.  My  poor  mother,  last  and  only 
one  of  all  my  friends,  left  me  to  him. 
I  am  his  while  he  lives,  as  much  aa  a  serf 
used  to  be  in  Russia.  But  for  this  I  should 
have  married  ten,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
done  something.  As  it  is,  I  have  been 
leading  an  actor's  life,  instead  of  doing 
something  useful.  Now  I  have  grown  old, 
and  the  best  part  of  life  is  gone.  But  I 
have  made  a  promise,  and  must  stick  to  it. 

*  Stick  to  it !'  Is  not  that  a  refined  speech  ? 
Even  in  English,  where  I  used  to  be  rather 

*  nice.'     You  see  the  decay  ?" 

It  must  have  been  time  for  the  dejeuner, 
for  Doctor  Bailey  was  bustling  people  about, 
and  ^ving  loud  orders,  causing  angry  faces 
to  be  turned  round  as  he  stood  on  dresses 
and  roughly  pushed  past  ladies.  He  was 
always  hot  and  angry  when  he  stood  on  a 
lady's  dress,  or  dragged  it  from  her  waist. 

"  Such  things  !  A  man  can't  walk.  I 
really  mtist  ask  you,  ma'am,  to  stand  out  of 
the  way.    "No  one  can  get  by." 

"Rude  bear!"  "Savage!"  were  the 
whispered  rejoinders.  There  was  another 
lady  of  rank  present,  whom  the  doctor  him- 
seli  had  described  as  "a  broken-down 
honourable,"  whom  he  was  obliged  to  "  take 


in,"  and  he  gave  out  orders  right  and  left 
to  others,  dragging  this  partner  about,  and 
clutching  at  young  meoa.  "Here,  you— 
get  somebody  and  take  'em  in."  Then 
his  eye  fell  on  Miss  Panton,  and  he  seized 
Mr.  Conway  and  eagerly  "hauled"  him 
to  her  side.  As  for  his  own  daughter,  whai; 
did  it  matter  what  became  of  her  ?  Con- 
way, now  that  fate  was  inexorable,  offered 
himself  for  duiy  with  per&ct  compk- 
cency.  But  be  could  see  the  unconcealed 
dissatis&ction,  the  open  coloui^  of  the  lady 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  leave.  This  8ort 
of  character,  clear  as  crystal,  which  dis- 
dained to  conceal,  was  r^Jly  new  to  him, 
and  quite  inviting. 

With  his  new  companion  lie  was  quite  a 
different  person.  He  became  the  coiiTen- 
tional  gentleman  of  parties  and  amusements, 
asked  with  apparent  interest  as  to  her  halls 
and  parties,  and  talked  in  the  usual  per- 
sonal way  of  his  own  movements.  One  thing 
she  saw  clearly,  he  was  not  in  the  least  im- 
pressed by  her  acknowledged  Bovereigntj. 

"  I  see  you  know  those  Baileys,"  ^e 
said,  pettishly.  "Very  pushing  people." 
He  had  never  met  so  fretted  a  voice. 

"  I  like  A^r,"  said  Mr.  Conway,  with  an 
a^Sscted  warmth,  "  so  much.  She  is  chann- 
ingly  natural,  and  full  of  honesty.  She  is  to 
be  pitied  with  that  intrusive  &ther,  who 
should  have  been  chamberlain  at  a  little 
German  court,  not  an  English  clerg;pnan.'^ 

"I  know  nothing  of  them,"  said  she, 
haughtily;  "nothing  whatever.  Of  course 
we  exchange  visits,  and  that  sort  of  things 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  fi;o  beyond  it." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  said  Conway,  smil- 
ing. "  They  have  told  me  already  that 
Miss  Panton  is  queen  of  this  country  for 
miles  round.  They  speak  with  distending 
eyes,  and  gaping  mouths,  of  her  vast  wealth, 
and  gold  and  Jewels.  I  am  sure  it  must 
amuse  you.  But  these  poor  people  can't 
help  it,  you  know." 

"  And  these  people  I  suppose  have  been 
telling  you  aH  this  ?" 

"  These  people  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Conway, 
wishing  "  to  t^e  her  down" a  little.  "On, 
Dr.  Bailey  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Bailey. 
I  see,  I  am  gettiug  on  the  thin  ice.  Tou 
know  a  stranger  cannot  be,  nor  is  he  ex- 
pected to  be,  posted  up  in  the  little  ven- 
dettas of  a  plaoe  like  this." 

The  pettish  look  she  gave  him,  gave  him 

Sleasure  afterwards  to  think  of.  "  Ja  ven- 
etta  with  them !  I  repeat  they  are  out- 
side our  circle.  It  is  barely  an  acquaint- 
ance. You  might  as  well  say  I  hav®  * 
vendetta  with  that  sailor  there." 
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"No  doubt,"  said  be,  gimTely ;  '*  and  my 
life  in  this  place  has  been  onlj  a  day  or  bo 
loDg.  But  as  a  mere  £ict  of  general  ex- 
perience your  illnstration  does  not  bold. 
In  plays,  yon  know,  the  ificked  lord  often 
takes  a  horrid  and  xmineamng  dislike  to  bis 
Tirtnons  tenaaat  in  a  red  waistcoat." 

All  this  wbile  two  sullen  eyes  bad  been 
bent  on  tbem  from  ibe  oppo»te  side  of  the 
room,  and  be  thus  beard  a  voice  beside  bim, 
''  Bed  waistcoats  and  rirtooiiB  tenants  !  Do 
yon  hear  Oonway  ?  Lei  me  warn  yon,"  be 
added  to  ber,  ''be  bas  got  aU  tbe  re- 
finements and  metapbysics.  I  kaow  bim ; 
and  wiib  iiiese  little  smart  things  be  makes 
himself  interestmg.  I  know  yon  of  old, 
my  dear  fiiend." 

""No  yon  do  not,"  said  ibe  other,  coolly. 
*^  That  is  mncb  too  highly  coloured  an  ac- 
ooont  of  cur  acquaintance.  Pardon  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  yon  know  Tsry  little  about 
me,  Dvdley.  Now,  Miss  Panton,  come 
into  this  place.  I  am  sure  yon  most  be 
tired,  and  peorbaps  hungry." 

There  was  a  vast  clatter  of  plates,  kniyes 
fflid  forks,  axkd  champagne  explosian.  The 
notiTes  of  the  district  ware  not  generaliy 
aodUBtomed  to  sudi  rich  and  gratnitons 
entertaimnents.  They  finng  themselyeB  on 
t^e  banquet  with  someidiing  like  ravBnons- 
nesB.  It  was  bani  to  bear  a  neighbour's 
voice  i^ircmgh  it  all. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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LOVE  IN  HEfi  EYES  SITS 


PLAYING. 


The  dejeuner  was  nearly  over,  and  the 
toasts  were  being  given;  the  splendid  and 
oourteous  commodore,  who  bad  done  so 
nmoh  so  splendidly  for  his  club;  our 
splendid  queen;  splendid  noble  prince; 
onr  distmguisbed  aad  splendid  guests,  even 
onr  rival  Burgee  commodore,  who,  if  not 
jiplendid,  yet  viewed  athwart  the  sparkling 
bubbles  oi  morning  champagne,  was  decent 
and  worthy,  and  mea&t  w^.  The  Burgee 
responded  witli  almost  grovelling  gratitude, 
.  and  he  should  never,  tUl  laid  in  the  cold 
earth,  "  forget  their  Idndness  of  that  day." 
Then  raging  of  camion  outside;  rather 
flashed  &oe6  stream  oat  to  see  the  yachts 
dropping  in. 

Oh,  of  course  the  shabby,  greedy  Moma, 
monster  of  snowy  white,  comes  rolling  in 
first,  triumphant  and  conrtemptucms,  the  rest 
a  quarter,  half  an  hour,  hours  behind ! 
Well  into  the  harbour  sails  the  vast  yacht, 
stooping  over,  her  dress  ballooning  out, 
the  water  falling  away  from  before  her  in 
ridges  of  snowy  foam.  She  comes  on  and 
on,  growing  larger  every  second,  until  it  is 


thought  she  will  be  in  on  the  shore,  when 
bang  goes  the  cannon  from  the  flagship. 
She  has  won,  and  she  whisks  round  con- 
temptuously. The  very  magnificence  of 
the  d^neanour  of  the  unpopular  craft 
extorts  a  cheer. 

After  that,  the  evening  closes  in  slowly, 
dropping  its  mantle  gently  over  all,  mak- 
ing the  white  grey  and  the  sea  leaden, 
and  l^en  dark.  Lights  begin  to  sparkle ; 
the  distant  music  sounds  l£e  a  faint  hum. 
The  two  club-houses  light  up  like  blazing 
lanterns,  and  the  populace  stand  in  crowds, 
gazing  at  the  fine  company  within,  who 
are  having  their  dance.  Then,  darkness 
being  well  set  in,  it  was  time  to  expect 
the  fireworks.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
harbour  was  covered  with  crawling  boats, 
and  resounded  with  the  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter of  exuberant  voices.  Lights  flitted  fi^m 
end  to  end  of  every  yacht ;  and  now  and 
again  a  **blue  light"  flailed,  showing  rows  of 
flices  illuminated  in  that  strangely  pale  light. 

From  the  steps  of  the  club-house  was 
patting  off  the  Almandzne's  barge,  and 
Mr.  Conway  had  helped  down  Hiss  Jessica 
into  the  after  portion.  The  gossips,  of  the 
little  place  had  noted  how  ''tiiect  cun- 
ning gill  was  laying  herself  out  for  that 
good  catch,"  as  ihej  called  Mr.  Oonway. 
By  that  light  not  much  could  be  seen  of 
the  beauties,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  the 
Almandine.  To  the  terrestrial  visitor 
nothing  seems  so  complete  and  tempting 
as  a  well-appointed  yacht ;  and  "die  fascina- 
tion is  very  much  that  of  a  baby  house, 
with  its  complete  kitchens,  bedrooms,  Ac., 
for  a  little  girl.  Harbour  visitants  do  not 
guess  how  odious  it  wcmld  seem  on,  say,  the 
second  day  afW  going  to  sea,  when  a  gale 
is  ''on"  and  the  waves  high.  Doctor 
B«a«y  was  critical,  and  qwke  m  if  in 
mariner's  orders  all  his  life.  '*  Exceedingly 
nice  and  well  appointed,  nc<&ing  could  be 
in  better  taste.  You  are  a  true  Formanton, 
my  dear  Mr.  Conway." 

As  the  fireworks  now  began  to  whiz  and 
roar,  the  rockets  bent,  as  it  were,  on  blast- 
iog  the  very  welkin,  while  ike  distant 
Catherine  wheels  whirled  and  blazed,  and 
showered  cascades  of  sparks,  lighting  up 
thousands  of  spectral  figures  lining  the  pier, 
Mr.  Conway  was  talking  with  interest  to 
Miss  Jessica.  The  two  were  leaning  over 
the  rail,  and  he  told  her  a  great  deal  of  bis 
life  and  story.  Such  pastime  there  are 
plenty  of  selfish  people  to  delight  in,  who 
would  be  autobiographical,  "  end  on,^'  for 
days.  In  fact,  our  human  nature  prefers 
talking  of  itself  to  talking  of  any  one  else. 
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This  amnsement  is  generallymere  vanity  and 
selfishness.  But  there  are  autobiographies 
we  Hke  to  hsten  to,  because  they  are  natural 
and  unselfish,  and  extorted,  as  it  were,  be- 
cause we  have  a  sympathy  to  extend  to  them. 

*'  A^r  all  this  egotism,*'  he  said  at  the 
end,  when  the  fiery  letters,  "  Welcome  to 
THE  Royal  St.  Akthur*b  "  were  burning 
out,  and  after  some  erratic  squibbing  and 
pyrotechnical  spluttering,  all  was  darkness 
and  silence,  "  siter  all  this  egotism,  what 
can  it  be  to  you  whether  this  be  my  turn  of 
mind  ?  Whether  I  be  cold  or  calculating, 
6r  when  once  deceived,  never  let  myself  he 
deceived  again  ?  Whether  if  I  suspected 
anything  in,  say,  a  person  who  was  my 
wife,  I  would  disdain  to  question,  to  ask  for 
explanation,  but  work  the  thing  oat  for  my- 
self, independent  of  all,  as  if  I  were  alone  in 
the  world  ?  I  say,  what  is  this  to  any  one  ? 
But  there  you  have  my  creed,  such  as  it  is." 

"I  understand  you  now,"  she  said, 
"  perfectly ;  and  mav  I  confess,  too,  that  I 
can  admire  such  a  (maracter." 

"And  you  reaJly  do  ?  And  you  admire 
this  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  this  having 
one*s  oum  for  everything — opinion,  counsel, 
judgment — ^no  appeal :  a  blmd  uuswerving 
confidence  in  oneself,  not  as  a  safe  guide 
by  any  means,  but  one  more  suited  to  me 
than  any  other  could  be  ?  There  is  self- 
sufficiency  for  you !" 

'^Aud,  of  course,  you  despise  women 
above  all!"  she  said  warmly,  though  he 
could  not  see  her  cheeks  kindling. 

"  I  shall  conceal  nothing  from  you,"  he 
went  on,  "that  is,  if  you  still  care  to 
listen-1 " 

"  Care  to  listen  !"  and  her  foot  stamped, 
"  I  should  tell  you  so  if  I  did  not.  I  hke 
to  listen,  though  I  know  I  shall  not  like 
what  you  tell  me.  But  the  vapid  fools  my 
father  bringrs  to  the  house,  and  who  talk  in 
their  insipid  way  of  women — girls  whose 
one  thought  is  worth  their  whole  nature — 
you  fffonH  tell  me  that  you  think  with  them  ?  *  * 

"  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth.  What  the 
only  being  in  the  world  that  ever  loved 
me  left  to  me  as  her  treasure  and  jewel  box« 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  as  the  world  goes, 
thirty  years  old  and  odd,  and  during  those 
years  it  is  inconceivable  the  picture  of  fe- 
male character  that  has  passed  before  me. 
Not  before  me,  but  before  Lord  Formanton's 
son  and  heir.  The  history  of  adulation  and 
abasement  that  I  oould  give  would  be  in- 


credible. I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  of 
them,  when  I  think  of  it.  Miss  Bailey  is 
almost  the  first  I  have  met  who  disdains  such 
behaviour,  or,  perhaps,"  he  added,  laughing, 
"  does  not  think  me  worth  the  trouble." 

Here  broke  in  the  rude  voice  of  the 
Doctor :  "  I  think  we  must  ask  you  for  the 
boat,  Mr.  Conway.  This  has  been  all  very 
pleasant.  And  we  shaU  certainly  oome  by 
da^ght  and  see  your  nice  vessel." 

The  Doctor  got  down  into  the  boat  wilh 
difficulty  and  grumbling.  "Such  an  in- 
convenient sort  of  arrangement."  He  felt 
cold  about  his  great  neck,  and  took  his 
daughter's  cloak  as  a  sort  of  muffler,  in 
which  he  looked  very  grotesque. 

Li  her  own  room  Jessica  sat  long,  before 
going  to  bed,  ruminating  softly,  and  smiling 
to  herself,  and  finally  walking  up  and 
down,  and  talking  to  herself,  with  a  sort 
of  exultation  and  forecasting  of  the  future. 

"I  see  it,"  she  said,  "I  see  it  coming. 
He  shall  love  me — nay,  does  love  me! 
I  know  it,  plainly  and  truly,  as  if  it 
were  a  reve&tion,  that  he  came  into 
this  world  for  me;  that  I  shall  fill  up 
for  him  that  blank,  desolate  comer  in 
his  existence  which  for  years  has  been 
before  his  weary  eyes.  Yes,  aD  this  was 
foreordained.  As  he  told  me  his  story — 
and,  oh !  haw  he  told  it — could  I  not  see 
my  own  place,  and  could  have  cried  out,  *  I 
should  have  been  there  !'  He  begins  to  see 
it,  too.  It  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for, 
and  what  he  has  been  waiting  for  !  And 
he  iviU  ask  me,  I  know,  to  be  his.  It  is 
coming,  as  surely  as  to-morrow  is  coming." 

In  came  her  maid,  and  Jessica  almost 
smiled  at  her  own  excitement.  So  that 
eventful  day  ended. 
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VEEONICA. 


Ik  Fits  Books. 

BOOK  IV, 

THE  NKW  BABONXT. 

Veronica,  Lady  Gai-e,  as  she  atyled  her- 
Belf,  was  established  ia  a,  respectable,  bat 
tij  no  means  &BhioiuibIe,  hptel,  at  the  West 
Eod  of  LoodoQ.  Sha  had  hrought  none  of 
the  Italian  serrante  with  her,  and  had  even 
diamissed  her  French  maid,  and  taken  In 
her  stead  a  middle-a^d  Swiss  woman  of 
staid  nglineSB. 

For  Prince  Gesare  de'  Barletti  lodgings 
bad  been  fonnd,  within  a  convenient  die- 
tance  of  the  hotel.  At  these  modest  apart- 
ments he  was  known  as  Signor  Barletti 
nierelj.  And  this  temporary  lopping  of 
hia  title  had  been  executed  at  Veromca's 
express  desire,  lest  the  glories  which  she 
had  anticipated  sharing  with  hini  b^-and- 
bye,  Bhonld  be  tarnished  in  their  passage 
throngh  r^onB  of  comparative  poverty 
and  obscnrity.  She  also  had  enjoined  on 
Ceaare  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  snch  of 
his  compatriots  as  he  might  chance  to  meet 
in  London.  This  latter  injonction,  how- 
ever,  he  had  not  kept  to  the  letter. 

The  truth  was  that  poor  Cesare  was 
desperately  dnll  and  forlorn.  His  visits 
to  Veronica  were  of  the  most  rigidly  formal 
character,  and  the  invariable  presence  of 
the  Swiss  maid  dnring  these  interviews  had 
caused  some  sharp  words  to  pass  between 
the  coDsinB. 

"  At  Naples,  at  least,  I  conld  see  yon  and 
speak  to  yon  sometimes  without  a  hideons 
duenna,"  complained  Cesare. 

"  At  Naples  things  were  different.  Have 
patience.     We  must  risk  nothing  by  im- 


pmdence.  Loniao  understands  no  Italian. 
ToB  can  say  what  yon  please  before  her." 

"  Bat  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.  Dio  mio, 
how  ngly  she  is  !" 

Then  v  eronica  wonld  bid  hini  go  ont  and 
amuse  himself.  Bnt  he  declared  that  Lon- 
don depressed  his  spirits  with  a  leaden 
weight ;  that  ho  could  not  epeak  ten  words 
of  English,  so  as  to  be  nnderstood,  nor 
nnderstand  half  that  namber  when  spoken ; 
that  he  conld  not  wander  abont  the  streets 
all  day ;  that  be  had  no  clnb  to  resort  to ; 
that  London  was  cold,  ngly,  smoky,  noisy, 
dnll,  and  that  there  had  not  even  been  one 
fog  since  his  arrival — a  spectacle  be  had  all 
bis  life  longed  to  see. 

At  this  climax  Veronica  lost  patience. 

"  In  short,"  she  observed,  disdainfoUy, 
"yon  are  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  don't 
know  what  yon  want." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  know  bat  too  well. 
Gara,  if  I  could  only  be  with  yon,  the  time 
wonld  pass  qoickly  enongh.  Bat  I  am 
more  bfmished  from  yonr  society  now  than 
I  was  when — he  was  alive." 

And  in  his  utter  ennui  Gesare  had 
scraped  acquaintance  with  certain  of  his 
own  countrymen,  who  frequented  a  foreign 
cafe,  and  smoked  many  a  cigar  with  men 
whose  appearance  would  have  mortified 
Veronica  to  the  quick,  could  she  have  be- 
held her  cousin  in  their  company.  And 
yet  the  difference  of  a  coat  woald  have 
transformed  some  of  them  into  as  good 
men  as  he,  even  inclading  the  pedigree  of 
the  Barlettia  in  the  list  of  his  advantages. 
Bat  it  was  just  the  coat  which  Veronica 
would  very  well  have  nnderstood  to  be  of 
extreme  importance. 

"Ux.  Frost  had,  as  he  had  said  to  Hugh 
Lockwood,  declined  to  act  as  Veronica's 
legal  adviser.  But  he  had,  at  Gesare's  re- 
quest, given  her  the  name  of  a  respectable 
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lawyer  who  would  assume  the  responsibilify 
of  looking  after  her  interests.  GesMre  oonld 
not  be  got  tounderstaaid  Mr.  Frost'smotms 
for  not  condacting  the  oase  himself,  but 
Yeroioea  declared  tnat  she  understood  them. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  several  inter- 
views beinpreen  Mr.  Lane  and  the  respective 
lawyers  of  Sir  Matthew  Gale  and  Veronica. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Veronica's  lawyer,  of 
oonrse,  qnickly  perceived  that  the  nerw 
baronet  had  no  interest  in  establishing  the 
validity  of  the  will.  If  it  were  established 
he  inherited  nothing  beyond  the  entailed 
estate ;  if  it  were  set  aside  he  would  receive 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty. Sir  Matthew's  lawyer,  Mr.  Davis, 
perceived  this  also  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  wiU.  It 
had  been  read  at  Mr.  Lane's  office,  there 
being  present  Sir  Matthew,  Mr.  Frost,  the 
agent — ^who,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was 
named  executor — and  the  two  lawyers 
above-mentioned. 

Mr.  Simpson,  a  heavy-mannered,  pasty- 
faced  man,  with  two  dull  black  eyes,  like 
currants  stuck  in  dough,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  Sir  Matthew  acquainted  with 
his  client.  Their  interests  were  nearly 
identical,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  for  "  Lady  Grale"  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  late  baronet's  successor.  He 
trusted,  too,  to  the  efiects  of  the  lady's 
personal  influence  on  the  shy,  awkward, 
provincial  bachelor. 

The  meeting  was  consequently  brought 
about. 

"  It  can  do  you  no  harm  to  call  on  her, 
Sir  Matthew,"  said  Mr.  Davis.  "  It  would 
not  prejudice  your  case  to  say  she  was  Lady 
Tallis  6ale  fifty  times  over," 

"  I — I — I  wish  to  do  what's  right,  Davis. 
It's  ticklish  work,  meddling  with  wills,  you 
know." 

"  Meddling  !  God  forbid,  my  dear  Sir 
Matthew !  But  this  cither  is  a  will,  or  it 
is  not,  you  see.  That  is  what  we  have  got 
to  prove.  If  it  w  a  will,  the  dispositions 
of  the  testator  must  be  held  sacred — sacred. 
If  it  is  not  a  will,  you  observe,  the  testator's 
intentions  arc  In  short,  it  is  quite 

another  matter,"  responded  Mr.  Davis, 
winding  up  a  little  abruptly. 

Sir  Matthew  called  at  the  hotel  at  which 
Veronica  was  staying.  He  was  accom- 
panied at  his  own  request  by  Mr.  Davis, 
and,  on  sending  up  their  cards,  they  were 
both  ushered  into  Veronica's  presence. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  of 
the  richest  materials,  and  most  elegant 
fashion,  and  looked  strikingly  lovely. 


*•  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Sir  Matthew," 
ahe  said,  Titt.>iay  him  a  superb  oourtesj, 
which  so  eDdbarraoBed  him,  tiiat  in  his  at* 
teiQ|it  to  return  il  by  aa  good  a  bow  as  lie 
knew  how  to  make,  he  hanked  i^on  Mr. 
Davis,  and  nearly  hustled  ham  into  the 
fireplace. 

'*  It  is  naturally  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  my  late  husband's 
family,"  pursued  Venmica,  when  the  two 
men  were  seated. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am — I  mean  my — ^my 

lady — that  is Of  coixrse,  you  know, 

we  must  mind  what  we're  about^  and  do 
what's  right  and  just,  and  not  make  any 
mistakes,  you  know.  That  was  always  my 
role  when  I  was  in  business." 

"An  excellent  rule !" 

"  Yes.  And  as  to  yoiir  late — as  to  Sir 
John  Gale's  family — i  don't  suppose  you 
ever  heard  much  good  of  them  fiim  him^ 
ma'am.  My  cousin  John  was  an  over- 
weening kind  of  a  man.  But  we  come  of 
the  same  stock,  him  and  me." 

"  Certainly." 

"Yes.  We  come  of  the  same  stock. 
There's  no  doubt  of  that  in  the  world." 

Sir  Matthew  rubbed  his  knee  round  and 
round  with  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had 
doubled  up  into  a  ball  for  the  purpose ; 
and  looked  at  every  part  of  the  room  save 
that  in  which  Veronica  was  seated. 

She  was  in  her  element.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  charm,  to  dazzle,  to  sur- 
prise. This  man  was  vulgar,  rather  mean, 
and  not  over  wise,  l^o  matter,  he  conld 
be  made  to  admire  her — and  he  should ! 

It  was  already  evident  that  Sir  Matthew 
had  not  expected  to  find  so  elegant  and 
dignified  a  lady  in  the  person  who  claimed 
to  be  his  cousin's  widow.  The  history  of 
her  relations  with  Sir  John  was  knovm  to 
him,  and  the  ideas  conjured  up  by  such  a 
history  in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Matthew 
Gale,  were  greatly  at  variance  with  Ve- 
ronica's manners  and  aspect. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John  was  not  on 
terms  with  his  very  few  sixrviving  re- 
latives," she  said,  with  the  least  possible 
touch  of  hauteur.  "  You  see  his  path  in  hfo 
had  been  very  different  from  theirs.** 

"  So  much  the  better  fojr  them,  if  all  tales 
bo  true !"  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew.  He 
had  now  screwed  his  handkerchief  into  a 
rope,  and  was  fettering  his  leg  with  it. 

Veronica  was  not  embarrassed  by  having 
to  meet  his  eyes,  for  he  turned  them  stu- 
diously away  from  her.  Her  cheek  glowed 
a  little,  but  she  answered  quietly,  "  Family 
differences  aro  of  all  others  the  most  diffi- 
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cnlt  of  adjustment.  I  have  never  entered 
into  them.  But  I  hope  toe  may  be  friends.'' 
She  said  the  words  with.  Bnch  an  air  of 
infimte  condescension — of  almost  protecting 
good  natnre,  that  Sir  Matthew  felt  himself 
obliged  to  reply,  "  Oh,  thank  yon,  ma*  am 
—I  mean  my  lady !" 

Mr.  Davis  was  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
jonng  woman's  talents.  '^  Why  she  might 
have  been  a  duchess,  or  anything  else  she 
Hked !"  thought  he,  markmg  the  impres- 
sion that  her  manner  was  producing  on  Sir 
Matthew. 

"My  feeling  on  the  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  "is  that  we  should  try  to  avoid 
litigation." 

"Litigation!"  echoed  Veronica,  turning 
pale.  "  Oh,  yes,  yes^  Litigation  would  be 
terrible !" 

The  word  represented  to  her  imagination 
OTow-beating  counsellors,  newspaper  sour* 
rility,  and  the  pubhcity  of  that  '*  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon"  a  court  of  law.  She  had 
aU  along  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  going  to 
law.  She  had  relied  on  Mr.  Frost's  dic- 
tum, that  if  her  marriage  could  be  proved 
to  be  valid,  there  would  be  no  further  ques- 
tion of  the  will.  And  she  rested  all  her 
hopes  on  this  point. 

"I  shan't  Htigate,"  said  Sir  Matthew, 
<iaicldy.  "  I  don't  see  what  I've  got  to 
litigate  about.  The  bit  of  money  that 
would  come  to  me  wouldn't  be  worth  it. 
For  there's  lota  of  seeoiid^  and  third,  and 
may  be  fourth  cousins,  for  what  I  know, 
that'll  turn  up  to  divide  the  property  if  it 
is  to  be  divided.  And  my  motto  sdways 
has  been, '  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  law.' 
You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Davis  !"  And  Sir 
Matthew  laughed  with  a  dim  sense  of 
having  made  a  joke,  and  having  in  some 
way  got  the  better  of  his  attorney. 

"The  only  person  that  has  anything  to  go 
to  law  about,  as  &r  as  I  can  see,"  said  Sir 
Matthew,  after  a  minute's  pause,  '^  is  the 
person  that  inherits  the  property  under  the 
will !  This  Miss  Desmond.  I  don't  know 
why  my  coufiid  John  should  have  gone  and 
left  all  his  money  to  his  wife's  niece.  He 
was  none  so  fond  of  her  family  nor  of  her, 
during  his  lifetime !  And  I  fancy  they 
looked  down  on  him.  I  suppose  he  did  it 
just  to  spite  his  own  relations." 
Veronica  was  silent. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  pursued  Sir  Matthew, 
"  there's  some  one  else  that  wouldn't  much 
like  the  will  to  be  set  aside — that's  Mr. 
Lane.  He's  executor,  and  a  legatee  besides 
to  the  tune  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds." 


^'  Mr.  Lane  appears  to  be  an  honest,  up- 
right person,"  said  Veronica.  "  I  have  seen 
hirn  once  or  twice.  And  he  speaks  very 
reasonably." 

Mr.  Davis  glanced  piercingly  at  Veronica. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  '^  your  ladyship  finds  Mr. 
Lane  reasonable  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Cesare  walked  into  the  room.  He 
stared  a  little  at  the  two  men,  neither  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen  before.  But  Ve- 
ronica hastily  informed  him  in  Italian  who 
the  visitors  were,  and  turning  to  Sir  Mat- 
thew, presented  Cesare  to  him  as  "My 
cousin.  Prince  Cesare  de'  Barletti." 

Cesare  bowed,  and  said,  "Ow-dew-doo  ?" 

Sir  Matthew  bowed,  and  said  nothing; 
but  he  was  considerably  impressed  by 
Cesare's  title. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  he  stammered,  "  I 
was  not  aware — I  mean  I  had  never  heard 
that  you  were — connected  with  foreigners, 
ma'am,  so  to  speak." 

"  My  mother,"  said  Veronica,  with  grace- 
ful nonchalance,  "was  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Barletti.  The  principality  is  in 
the  south  of  the  Neapolitan  district." 

"  Oh,  reaUy  !"  said  Sir  Matthew. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  informed  me  that  he  was 
to  have  an  interview  with  Miss  Desmond's 
guardian,  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  address- 
ing Veronica. 

"Her — ^guardian  ?"  said  Veronica,  breath- 
lessly. The  word  had  sent  a  shock  through 
her  frame.  Maud's  guardian  1  Why  that 
was  her  father !  "  Is  he — ^is  he  here  r"  she 
asked  quickly. 

"  Oh  yes.  Did  you  not  know  ?  It  is  a 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  of  Frost  and  Lovegpx)ve.  A 
very  well-known  firm.'* 

"  Ah !     Oh,  yes,  I  understand." 

"  Mr.  Lovegrove  acts  for  Mjss  Desmond 
I  understand.  Do  you  know  if  Mr. 
Simpson  has  been  at  the  Admiralty  since 
I  saw  him  ?  I  read  the  other  day  that  the 
Furibond  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth  last 
week." 

"  I  believe  he  has,"  answered  Veronica, 
faintly. 

^-  Then,  madam,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
unless  the  other  side  are  determined  to 
litigate  at  all  hazards,  you  will  soon  be  put 
out  of  suspense." 

Cesare's  ear  had  caught  the  &int  tones 
of  Veronica's  voice,  and  Cesare's  anxious 
eye  had  marked  her  paUor  and  agitation 
as  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  verdict  on  her 
fate  was  placed  before  her.  He  came  im- 
mediately to  her  side.  "Thou  art  not  well, 
dearest,"  he  said,  in  his  own  language. 
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*'  Yes,  quite  well.  Don't  make  a  scene, 
Cesare !  I  will  go  into  my  room  for  a 
smelling  bottle,  and  come  back  directly." 

"  Can  I  not  ring  for  Lonise  ?" 

"  No.     Stay  here." 

And  Veronica,  with  a  mnrmnred  apology 
to  Sir  Matthew,  glided  ont  of  the  room. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Lady — 
with  yonr — ^with  the  lady?"  asked  Sir 
Matthew. 

Cesare,  left  alone  with  the  two  English- 
men, felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  a 
great  conversational  effort.  He  inflated 
liis  chest  slowly,  and  answered : 

"  She — ^wenlr— for — some — salt." 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew,  staring 
at  him. 

"English  salt.  Sale  inglese.  Gome  si 
dice?" 

Li  his  despair  Cesare  raised  his  closed 
flst  to  his  nose,  and  gave  a  prolonged  sniff. 

"  Aha !"  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  shrewd 
air.  "To  be  sure;  smelling  edUa.  Eh? 
Headache  ?" 

"Yes:  eddekke." 

"  Poor  lady  !  She  has  been  a  good  deal 
excited.  Her  position  is  a  very  trying 
one." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Cesare,  a  good  deal  to 
Sir  Matthew's  bewilderment.  But  Cesare 
merely  intended  an  emphatic  affirmative. 

Sir  Matthew  wonld  have  liked  to  strike 
into  the  conversation  himself,  but  was 
withheld  by  an  embarrassing  ignorance  of 
the  proper  form  in  which  to  address  Bar- 
letti.  He  conld  not  certainly  call  him 
"yonr  highness,"  and  while  he  was  de- 
liberating on  the  propriety  of  saying  senior 
— which  wafi  his  notion  of  prononncing  the 
Italian  for  "  sir" — ^Veronica  retnmed. 

She  looked  a  changed  creatnre.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  extra- 
ordinarily lustrous. 

"  Hope  you're  better,  ma'am,"  said  Sir 
Matthew. 

"Thank  you.  I  have  been  suffering  a 
little  from  headache.  But  it  is  not  severe. 
I  must  have  patience.  My  nerves  have 
been  greatly  shattered." 

Her  tone*  was  so  plaintive,  and  her  face 
so  beautiful,  as  she  said  this,  that  Sir 
Matthew  began  to  feel  a  rising  indignation 
against  his  dead  cousin,  who  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  deceive  so  charming  a  crea- 
ture. 

"  I — ^I  hope  it  will  come  right  for  you," 
he  said.     "1  do,  upon  my  soul !" 

"  I  only  ask  for  justice.  Sir  Matthew.  I 
have  undergone  great  and  unmerited  suffer- 
ing.    But  on  that  topic  my  lips  are  sealed." 


Sir  Matthew  thought  this  very  noble, 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Davis  for  sympathy. 
But  the  attorney  was  gazing  at  Veronica, 
with  eyes  in  whose  expression  admiration 
was  blended  with  a  kind  of  watclifal 
curiosity. 

By  the  time  the  visit  was  brought  to  a 
close  the  new  baronet  was  completely  con- 
verted into  a  partisan  of  "his  consin's 
widow,"  as  he  now  markedly  entitled  her. 

"  She's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I  had 
expected,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  they 
walked  away  together. 

"  Is  she  not.  Sir  Matthew  ?" 

"  And  that  cousin  of  hers — ^I  suppose  he 
18  really  a  prince,  eh  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so— an  Italian  prince." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Well,  it  isn't  for  the 
sake  of  the  share  of  the  money  that  would 
come  to  me — ^I've  got  the  entailed  estate, 
and  no  thanks  to  my  Cousin  John,  either ! 
He  would  have  left  it  away  from  me  if 
he  could.  No,  it  isn't  for  that ;  but  I  do 
hope  her  marriage  will  turn  out  to  be  aQ 
right." 

"  It  cannot  be  long  before  we  know,  Sir 
Matthew." 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  it  will  come  right  for 
her.  My  Cousin  John  behaved  shamefnlly 
to  her.  He  did  his  best  to  spite  his  own 
&mily  into  the  bargain.  And  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  should  he  glad  if  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  case  of  the  biter  bit.  Only,"  he 
added,  after  a  minute's  pause,  during  which 
he  grew  almost  frightened  at  his  own  in- 
cautious tone,  "  only,  of  course  we  mustn't 
go  and  be  rash,  and  get  ourselves  into  any 
trouble.     A  wHl's  a  will,  you  know." 

"  Why  that  is  just  what  remains  to  he 
seen.  Sir  Matthew." 


CUBAN  PIBATES. 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 

Mt  name  is  Aaron  Smith.  I  first  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  1830,  on  board  the 
merchant  ship  Harrington.  Subsequent 
events  induced  me  to  resign  my  situation 
in  that  vessel,  and  devote  myself  to  other 
pursuits.  Two  years  in  that  part  of  the 
world  impairing  my  health,  I  became 
anxious  to  see  my  family  again,  and,  being 
then  at  Kingston,  I  entered  myself  as  first 
mate  on  board  the  merchant  brig  Zephyr, 
waiting  for  freight  to  London. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  we  had 
completed  our  cargo,  and  taken  onboard 
our  passengers:  consisting  of  a  Captain 
Cowper,  five  or  six  children,  and  af  black 
nurse.     Mr.  Lumsden,    the   master,    was 
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an  ignorant,  obstinate  man,  who  had 
been  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  coal  trade. 
Soon  after  leaying  Port  Boyal,  we  enconn- 
tered  strong  north-easterly  winds,  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  swell  firom  ihe  east- 
ward. Mr.  Liunsden  consulted  me  as  to 
whether  he  ahonld  ply  for  the  windward,  or 
bear  np  for  the  leeward  passage.  Not 
wishing  to  incur  any  responsibiHty,  I  re- 
plied that  the  windward  passage  might 
protract  the  voyage,  bnt  that  the  leeward 
would  expose  ns  to  the  risk  of  being 
trapped  by  pirates.  Without  much  consi- 
deration he  decided  on  the  latter  course. 
We  therefore  steered  for  the  Qreat  Cau- 
manos,  but,  the  vessel  sailing  heavily, 
and  the  winds  being  unusually  light,  we 
did  not  reach  those  islands  till  the  fourth 
day.  The  natives  came  out  to  us  in  canoes, 
and  we  purchased  a  few  parrots,  some 
turtle,  and  a  *  quantity  of  curious  and 
rich-coloured  shells.  Thence,  we  steered 
for  Cape  Saint  Antonio,  the  south-west 
point  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  speaking  by 
the  way  a  schooner  from  New  Brunswick 
that  had  for  six  days  been  struggling  for 
the  windward  passage.  On  the  following 
morning  we  made  the  Cape,  wind  light  and 
weather  fine;  the  breezes,  too,  freshened 
and  became  more  favourable.  At  daylight 
on  the  following  morning  we  discovered 
two  sail  ahead,  standing  the  same  course, 
and,  the  day  being  clear,  we  took  a  good  and 
leisurely  observation  of  the  sun's  idtitude. 

At  two  o'clock,  while  walking  on  deck 
in  conversation  with  Captain  Cowper,  I 
discovered  a  schooner  standing  out  to- 
wards us  from  the  land.  She  struck  me  as 
so  suspicious,  that  I  inmiediately  went  up 
aloilb,  with  a  telescope,  to  con  her  over  more 
closely.  I  was  convinced  she  was  a  pirate. 
I  told  Cowper  so,  and  we  decided  to  at 
once  call  Mr.  Lumsden  from  below.  We 
were  at  this  moment  about  six  leagues  from 
Cape  Eoman,  which  bore  south-east  by  east. 
The  obstinate  fool  Lxmisden  refrised,  how- 
ever, to  alter  his  course,  supposing  that, 
because  he  bore  the  English  fiag,  no  one 
would  molest  him. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  could  see  that 
the  deck  of  the  schooner  was  black  with 
men,  and  that  she  was  beginning  to  lower 
her  boats.  This  alarmed  Mr.  Lumsden, 
who  now  ordered  the  course  to  be  altered 
two  points;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
stranger  being  already  within  gun-shot. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  within  hail,  and 
a  voice  in  English  ordered  us  fiercely  to 
lower  our  stem  boat  and  send  the  cap- 
tain on  board.     On  our  not  complying,  the 


pirate  fired  a  volley  of  musketry.  Mr. 
Lumsden  was  now  paralysed  with  terror, 
and  gave  orders  to  lay  the  main  yard 
aback.  A  boat  put  off  from  the  pirate,  and 
nine  or  ten  ferocious  ruffians  armed  with 
muskets,  knives,  and  cutlasses,  boarded  the 
Zephyr.  They  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
brig  and  drove  Captain  Cowper,  Mr.  Lums- 
den, and  myself,  into  their  boat  with  blows 
from  the  flat  part  of  their  sabres.  In  his 
frightened  haste  Mr.  Lumsden  left  the  books, 
which  contained  the  account  of  all  the  money 
on  board,  open  on  the  cabin  table. 

The  pirate  captain  ordered  us  on  deck  im- 
mediately on  our  arrival.  He  was  a  man  of 
uncouth  and  savage  appearance,  tallish  and 
stout,  with  aquiline  nose,  high  cheek  bones, 
a  big  coarse  mouth,  and  very  large  staring 
eyes.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his 
hair  was  black.  In  appearance  he  much 
resembled  an  Indian.  His  father,  I  after- 
wards heard,  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
mother  a  Yucatan  squaw.  On  learning 
from  us  that  the  vessels  ahead  were  French 
merchantmen,  he  gave  orders  for  all  hands 
to  chase.  He  asked  Mr.  Lumsden,  in  broken 
English,  what  our  cargo  was.  He  was  told 
that  it  consisted  of  sugars,  rum,  coffee, 
arrowroot,  and  dye  woods.  He  then  asked 
Mr.  Lumsden  what  money  he  had  on  board  P 
On  being  told  none,  he  broke  into  a  satanio 
rage. 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  fool,  sare,"  he 
said.  "  I  know  all  Europe  vessel  have 
specie.  K  you  give  up  what  you  have, 
you  shall  go  on  your  voyage  safe  and  free. 
If  not,  I'll  keep  the  Zephyr,  throw  her 
cargo  overboard,  and  if  I  find  one  doubloon. 
Demonic !  I  will  bum  her,  with  every 
sacred  soul  on  board." 

Towards  night,  the  breeze  dying  away, 
the  captain  relinquished  the  chase,  and  gave 
orders  to  shorten  sail  and  stand  towards  the 
Zephyr.  After  supper,  when  spirits  had 
been  served  out  to  our  boat's  crew,  the 
captain  turned  to  me,  and,  to  my  infinite 
horror,  told  me  that,  as  he  was  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,  and  none  of  his  sailors  understood 
navigation,  he  should  detain  me  to  help  navi- 
gate the  schooner.  I  pretended  that  I  was 
married,  and  had  three  children  and  aged 

?arents  anxiously  expecting  me  home.     But 
appealed  to  a  monster  devoid  of  all  feel- 
ing, who,  when  Lumsden  begged  not  to  be 
deprived  of  my  services,  savagely  replied : 
'*K  I  do  not  keep  him,  I  shall  keep 
you. 

Lumsden,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  privately 
turned  to  me  and  entreated  me  not  to  be 
off,  or  he  himself  would  be  taken.     He  h 
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a  large  family,  and  they  would  then  become 
orphans  and  destitute.  He  promiaed  so- 
lemnly, the  moment  he  was  freed,  to  go 
straight  to  the  Havannah,  and  send  a  man- 
of-war  in  search  of  the  corsair. 

"  Whatever  property  you  have,"  he 
added,  "  shall  be  safely  delivered  to  your 
fiimilj ;  and  mine  wiU  for  ever  blees  vou  for 
your  generosity."  I  foolishly  replied  that  if 
the  lot  must  eventually  fall  upon  one  of  us, 
I  would  consent  to  become  the  victim. 

After  supper  (a  bowl  of  chopped  garlic 
and  bread,  for  which  tlvsre  was  a  scramble) 
the  pirates  fired  a  musket,  as  a  signal  for 
the  Zephyr  to  back  in  shore,  and  then  one 
of  our  men  was  ordered  to  the  lead,  to  give 
notice  the  moment  he  found  soundings. 
The  captain  then  asked,  angrily,  how  many 
American  sailors  we  had  on  board,  as  he 
meant  to  kill  them,  because  the  Americans 
had  lately  destroyed  one  of  his  vessels.  To 
the  Americans,  he  said,  he  should  nevBr 
give  quarter ;  and  as  all  nations  were  hos- 
tile to  Spain,  he  would  attack  all  nations. 
The  pirate  and  the  Zephyr  then  anchored 
in  four  fitthoms,  and  I  and  the  other  pri- 
soners were  left  on  board  the  pirate.  That 
night  we  could  not  sleep,  for  our  carpenter 
took  an  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  the 
Zephyr  really  had  specie  on  board,  and  the 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  weighed  upon  us. 

At  daylight  we  could  perceive  the  pirates 
beating  the  Zephyr^s  crew  with  the  flats  of 
their  cutlasses,  and  making  them  haul  up  a 
rope  cable  from  theafber-hatchway,  as  if  to 
remove  the  brig's  cargo.  When  the  pirate 
captain  returned,  he  brandished  his  cutlass 
over  my  head,  and  told  me  to  go  on  board 
the  Zephyr  and  bring  back  everything 
necessary  for  purposes  of  navigation,  as 
he  had  resolved  to  keep  me.  When  I 
made  no  reply,  he  swore,  and,  with  a 
ferocious  air,  waving  his  sword,  said,  *^  Mind 
and  obey  me,  then,  or  I  will  take  off  your 
skin."  On  reaching  the  Zephyr  and  enter- 
ing my  cabin,  I  found  my  chest  broken 
open  and  two  diamond  rings  gone.  The 
pirates  then  made  us  hoist  up  two  seroons 
of  indigo,  and  as  much  arrowroot  and 
coffee  as  they  required.  They  stole  all 
the  children's  earrings,  our  foretop-gallant 
mast  and  yard,  and  all  the  ship's  stores, 
live  stock,  and  water ;  they  then  told  Mr. 
Lumsden  and  Captain  Cowper  that  if  they 
did  not  produce  the  concealed  money,  they 
would  bum  the  Zephyr  and  all  aboard. 
The  children  were  sent  into  the  schooner, 
and  those  two  unfortunate  men  (Lumsden 
and  Cowper)  wore  taken  below  and  lashed 
to  the  pumps,  round  which  combustibles 


were  piled.  Lumsden  remained  obstinate 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  produced  a 
small  roU  of  doubloons  fiom.  the  round 
house.  Captain  Cowper  also  surrendered 
nine  doubloons  which  had  been  entmsted 
to  his  care  by  a  poor  woman. 

The  combustibles  I  have  mentioned  were 
ligfhted,  and  as  the  flame  approached  these 
poor  wretches,  their  cries  were  heartrending, 
and  they  imph>red  the  pirates  to  turn  them 
adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  keep 
the  Zephyr  and  all  that  they  could  find  in 
her.  Finding  no  better  compromise  could 
be  obtained,  the  captain  ordered  water  to 
be  brought  to  quench  the  flames.  After  a 
carouse,  he  drew  his  knife,  ordered  me  with 
him  back  to  his  own  ship,  and  threatened, 
with  an  oath,  to  cut  my  head  off  if  I  did 
not  move  instantly.  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  send  my  watch  to  my  mother  by  Mr. 
Lumsden.     This  he  granted,  saying : 

"  Your  people  have  a  very  bod  opinion 
of  us,  but  I  win  convince  you  that  we  are 
not  so  bad  as  we  are  represented." 

The  Zephyr  was  then  cast  loose:  Mr. 
Lumsden  bcong  first  told  by  the  pirate 
captain  that  if  he  caught  him  steering  for 
the  Havannah,  he  would  destroy  him  and 
his  vessel  together.  I  sank  into  utter 
despair  as  the  Zephyr  receded.  My  brain 
began  to  turn.  I  was  about  to  throw  myself 
overboard,  when  the  pirates  rushed  <hi  me, 
secured  me,  and  placed  a  guard  over  me :  the 
captain  swearing  that,  if  I  made  a  second 
attempt,  I  should  be  lashed  to  a  gun  and 
left  to  die  of  hunger. 

At  daylight  we  stood  to  the  south-west> 
and  entered  the  delightfid  harbour  of 
Rio  Medias.  In  the  afternoon,  boats  and 
canoes  began  to  arrive  to  congratulate  the 
captain  on  his  success,  and  he  received 
with  great  pomp  two  magistrates,  a  priest^ 
and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen;  to  whonk 
I  was  shown  as  an  English  captive  likely 
to  be  useful  in  navigating  the  vessel.  I 
was  asked  many  questions  about  England, 
London,  and  my  religion.  Then  dancing 
was  proposed.  I  was  selected,  against  mj 
will,  as  a  partner  for  Seraphina  Riego,  one 
of  the  magistrates'  daughters.  I  refused 
to  dance,  and  the  lady  (she  was  the  most 
beautiful  Spanish  girl  I  ever  beheld)  told 
me-  with  tears  in  her  beautiful  black  eyes, 
that  she  sincerely  pitied  me,  and  would  do 
what  she  could  to  alleviate  my  sufferings 
and  procure  my  liberty. 

The  captain  then  roughly  ordered  me  out 
to  join  the  dancers,  but  Seraphina  soon 
sat  down,  and  we  talked  about  London 
sights.    Her  fiither  and  the  priest  being 
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now  busy  over  their  wine,  Serapbina 
went  to  the  captain  and  entreated  that 
I  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  under 
the  pretext  that  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  never  seen  an  EngHshmaai; 
bat  the  captain  was  inexorable.  After 
the  dance  and  after  snpper,  the  captain 
began  to  make  presents  to  the  guests.  To 
the  priest  he  gave  my  chest  of  linen  and 
silks:  ihe  priest  attributing  the  recent 
capture  to  his  incessant  prayers  to  the 
Virgin.  When  the  visitors  had  left,  ikte 
captain  being  drunk,  drew  his  knife,  and 
ordered  me  down  into  tiie  cabin  to  sleep  on 
the  hare  floor. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  sale 
of  the  plunder.  Serapbina  and  her  &ther 
came  aboard  early.  She  shook  my  hand, 
and  told  me  that  her  fatUer  was  going  to 
try  to  get  me  sent  on  shore.  Then  I  told 
her  that  I  loved  her,  but  before  she  could 
answer,  we  were  interrupted.  I  had  to 
weigh  out  the  coffee  and  attend  to  the 
steelyards;  when  that  was  done,  we  fired 
a  gun,  and  two  small  schooners  ^came 
out  from  land  and  took  it  on  board.  The 
captain  then  ordered  me,  before  the  wear- 
ing apparel  was  put  up  for  sale,  to  brew  a 
strong  mixture  of  wine,  rum,  gin,  brandy, 
&nd  porter:  this  the  Spaniards  drank 
greedily  and  soon  finished.  As  the  guest's 
got  drunk,  they  bid  enormous  sums  for  the 
most  trifling  articles. 

I  seized  an  opportunity  of  giving  Sera- 
phina  a  glowing  description  of  everything 
in  England,  and  I  told  her  that  if  she  would 
help  me  to  escape,  and  would  accompany 
me  thither,  I  would  devote  my  life  to  her, 
and  marry  her  on  our  arrival.  She  was 
startled,  but  by-and-bye  relented,  and  re- 
pKed,  that  should  she  consent  to  elope  with 
me,  a  thousand  obstacles  must  first  be  sur- 
mounted. The  lower  orders  of  Cubans  were 
avnricious,  and  treacherous,  and  not  to  be 
trusted ;  and  yet  without  one  for  a  guide  in 
those  immense  forests  certain  destruction 
would  await  her  and  me,  from  wild  beasts 
or  starvation.  After  some  further  doubts 
and  fears,  she  promised,  if  practicable,  to 
escape  with  me  to  the  Havannah  and  thence 
to  England. 

Just  then  a  desperate  fight  with  knives 
took  place  between  two  drunken  seamen. 
Both  fi>ught  with  great  skill  and  caution 
until  one  fell  with  a  severe  stab  in  the  left 
breast.  I  was  instantly  called  in  as  surgeon. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  protest.  Mr. 
Lumsden  had  told  them  I  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  sailmaker  who  had  fallen  down  the 
hold.    The  moment  our  visitors  were  gone, 


the  captain  went  below  and  questioned  the 
least  injured  man  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
quarrel.  The  man  at  last  reluctantly  owned 
that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
t^e  chief  mate  (then  in  Havannah),  to 
murder  the  captain  and  the  whole  crew, 
when  drunk  or  asleep,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ship  and  plunder.  The  fight 
had  begun  because  he  had  refused  to  join 
the  conspirators,  and  had  threatened  to  re- 
veal the  plot.  The  captain's  eyes  flashed 
fire  at  this.  Bushing  on  deck,  he  told  the 
crew,  who,  shouting  and  cursing,  rushed 
below,  and,  without  a  question,  chopped  off 
legs  and  arms  of  the  stabbed  man  with  a 
hatchet,  and  threw  his  body  overboard,  cut- 
ting to  pieces  all  his  clothes  and  everything 
belonging  to  him. 

Next  morning  a  sail  was  discovered,  and 
I  was  ordered  aloft  with  my  spy  glass.  **  If 
you  deceive  me,"  said  the  captain,  **  I  will 
cut  off  your  head.  I  have  already  killed 
several  of  your  countrymen,  and  take  care 
you  do  not  add  yourself  to  the  number." 
I  reported  the  vessel  a  merchantman.  We 
gave  chase,  but  she  instantly  stood  to  the 
north,  suspecting  us.  We  ordered  out  the 
sweeps,  and  though  the  wind  lulled,  made 
great  way.  By  nightfall  the  merchantman 
was  hull  down.  The  captain  said  he  would 
carry  on  the  chase  till  two  in  the  morning, 
and  if  she  were  not  then  visible,  he  would 
steer  east.  At  daybreak  when  I  came  on 
deck  I  found  every  one  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  we  were.  The  whole  crew  had  been 
drunk  all  night.  There  had  been  no  light 
in  the  binnacle,  and  no  log  kept,  and  no  one 
knew  what  sail  had  been  set,  or  what  the 
ship  had  been  doing.  The  captain  threat- 
ened me  with  instant  death,  if  I  did  not  give 
him  at  once  the  bearing  of  our  harbour  of 
yesterday.  Fortunately  I  was  able  about 
nine  o'clock  to  take  a  good  lunar  observa- 
tion, and,  at  noon  obtaining  ^e  tame  latitude 
by  a  good  observation  of  the  sun's  altitude, 
I  found  to  my  great  astonishment  that  we 
were  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  N.N.W. 
of  Gape  Buonaviste,,  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward  of  where  we  thought  we  were. 
We  saw  land  that  afternoon  as  I  predicted 
we  should.  I  should  very  likely  have  been 
stabbed  if  we  had  not. 

As  we  lay  in  harbour  next  morniug,  we 
saw  a  boat  ftdl  ofthe  chief  mate's  mutineers 
coming  towards  us.  The  captain,  declar- 
ing he  would  kill  them  all,  ordered  thirty 
loaded  muskets  to  be  brought  on  deck. 
Two  hundred  yards  off,  the  men  ceased 
rowing,  and  held  up  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  on    our  showing   another,  they   ad- 
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vanced.  The  moment  they  were  within 
range,  the  captain  gave  the  word,  "  Fire." 
Five  of  the  rowers  fell  dead,  and  the  sixth 
leaped  over,  and  was  picked  np  by  our 
boat.  The  captain  threatened  the  bleed- 
ing wretch  with  a  cruel  and  lingering 
death  if  he  did  not  confess  the  whole  plot, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  naked  to 
the  blaze  of  the  snn  of  a  tropical  July. 

In  -vain  I  pleaded  for  the  poor  wretch, 
who  persisted  in  his  plea  of  innocence. 
They  lashed  him  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  in 
which  were  five  armed  men  and  myself, 
and  then  rowed  him  for  three  honrs 
through  a  narrow  creek  formed  by  a  desert 
reef  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  "  The  mos- 
quitoes and  sand  flies  will  soon  make  him 
speak,"  the  captain  said,  as  we  pulled  off 
to  the  mangrove  swamp,  where  insects 
swarmed  in  millions.  The  miserable  man 
was  in  a  moment  swollen  and  wounded  from 
head  to  foot.  His  voice  began  to  fail  him. 
Then  I  entreated  them  to  row  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island  and  unloose  him.  The 
moment  they  did  so,  and  he  felt  the  fresh 
sea  breeze,  he  fainted.  On  our  return  on 
board,  the  pirates  mocked  his  cries,  and  the 
captain  asked  if  he  had  confessed  ?  I  told 
him  the  man  was  dying.  "  Then  he  shall 
have  some  more,  before  he  dies,"  replied 
the  monster.  Six  men  then  fired  on  him, 
and,  finding  the  miserable  creature  still 
alive,  they  &tened  a  pig  of  iron  to  his  neck 
and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  An  hour  after- 
wards, the  guitars  were  tinkling,  and  the 
songs  were  passing  round  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Next  morning,  just  as  I  had  bent  a  new 
gaff  topsail,  we  sighted  a  brig,  and  grave 
chase.  She  heaved  to,  and  displayed  the 
English  ensign.  We  fired  a  gun  and  hoisted 
Spanish  colours.  The  captain,  fearing  she 
was  a  man-of-war,  did  not  care  to  go  nearer, 
but  isaid  he  would  send  a  boat,  with  me 
as  captain,  to  board  her.  I  protesting  and 
refusing,  he  ordered  the  crew  to  blindfold 
me  and  take  me  forward.  A  volley  of 
musketry  was  then  fired,  and  the  captain 
came  up  and  asked  if  I  were  not  desperately 
wounded  P  I  saw  he  had  only  intended  to 
frighten  me  so  far.  I  was  then  lashed  to 
the  main-mast  and  my  eyes  were  unban- 
daged.  The  captain  then  cut  up  a  quantity 
of  cartridges,  and  strewed  the  powder  on 
the  deck  all  around  me,  giving  orders  to 
the  cook  to  light  a  mateh  and  send  it  aft. 
On  my  persisting  in  my  refrisal,  he  set 
fire  to  the  powder.  The  explosion  took 
away  my  senses  for  a  moment.  When  I  re- 
covered I  was  in  the  most  horrible  torture, 


and  my  clothes  were  blazing.     I  could  not 
tear  them  off  with  my  bound  handa.    I 
begged  them,  for  Gt>d*s  sake,  to  despatch 
me  at  once;  but  they  only  laughed,  and  the 
captain  tauntingly  asked  me  if  I  woiQd 
obey  him  now  r     The  excruciating  agony 
forced  me    to    yield.      I  fainted   before 
they  could  release  me.     When  I  recovered 
I  found  myself  stretehed,  in  frenzy  and 
delirium,  on  a  mattress  in  the  cabin.    Too 
weak  to  reach  a  weapon,  I  implored  the 
steward  to  hand  me  his  knife  that  I  might 
kiU  myself.     He  reported  this  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  came  down  in  a  fury.     "You 
want  to  kill  yourself  young  man,  I  under- 
stand, but  I  do  not  mean  you  to  die  yet." 
He  then  ordered  me  to  be  strictly  watched 
and  my  wounds  to  be  dressed.     I  took 
advantage  of  the  medicine  chest's  being 
brought  near  me  to  swallow  one  hundred 
and    thirty  drops  of    laudanum,   hoping 
never     to    wake    again    in  this    world. 
The  cook,   who   felt  compassion  for  me, 
brought  me  some  arrowroot  and  wine,  and 
told  me  to  my  surprise  we  were  at  anchor, 
the     captain    being    convinced   that  the 
brig  was  a  man-of-war,  and  that   I  had 
tried  to  decoy  him  near  her.     The  good 
fellow  then  cautioned  me  to  appear  cheer- 
ful and  satisfied.    When  he  left,  and  sleep 
began  to  overpower  me,  I  commended  mj 
soul  to  Grod,  believing  I  should  never  wake 
again.     I  slept  all  night,  and  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  rousing  me  next  day.     The 
captain  was  furious  at  this,  and  threatened 
me  with  a  second  torturing  by  gunpowder 
if  I  dared  try  again  to  kill  myself.   He  then 
made  me  get  up,  and  attend  to  the  sick. 

The  next  day  a  coasting  schooner  brought 
word  that  the  Zephyr  had  arrived  at  the 
Havannah. 

"See,"  cried  the  captain  to  me,  "what 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  your  country- 
men. They  are  as  treacherous  as  the 
Americans.  The  old  rascal  has  broken  a 
solemn  promise.  And  he  says  I  plundered 
him  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  specie, 
and  I  didn't  get  half  that  But  mark  me! 
If  he  remains  a  few  days  longer  at  the 
Havannah  he  shall  never  live  to  see  Eng- 
land. I  have  three  or  four  men  already 
on  the  wateh  to  assassinate  him.  They 
were  new  to  the  trade  or  would  have  done 
it  before,  but  I  will  now  send  a  sure  nsan, 
and  he  shall  have  ten  doubloons  for  the 
job.  If  Lumsden  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape,  and  I  ever  catoh  him  again,  I  will 
tie  him  to  a  tree  in  the  forest  and  leave 
him  to  starve." 

The  assassin  being  got  ready  was  rowed 
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on  shore,  and  told  to  get  a  horse  at  once 
and  push  straight  for  the  Havannah.  He 
left  with  loud  promises  of  performing  his 
task  faithftdlj. 

That  evening,  as  the  crew  were  drinking, 
playing  the  guitar,  ringing  and  carousing, 
we  heard  the  dash  of  oars.  The  pirates  in- 
stantly flew  to  quarters,  and  dragged  me  on 
deck  to  hail  the  boat  in  English.  The  boat 
bronght  word  that  some  of  the  chief  mate's 
party  had  arriyed  ashore,  and,  vowing  ven- 
geance for  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  had 
pnrsned  onr  assassin  to  the  house  of  Biego, 
the  magistrate,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pro- 
cure a  pass  for  his  journey.  Nine  men  of 
our  crew  volunteered  to  pursue  the  traitors, 
and  at  once  sallied  forth.  At  midnight  they 
returned.  They  had  surprised  four  of  the 
chief  mate's  gang,  playing  at  cards,  and 
drinking  under  a  tree.  They  had  shot  two 
men  and  taken  two  prisoners,  two  more 
(scouts)  had  escaped  after  killing  one  of  our 
party  and  wounding  another.  Our  men  had 
unfortunately  wounded  the  magistrate  (Se- 
raphina's  father),  by  firing  their  blunder- 
biuses  through  the  doors  and  windows. 
They  wanted  me  to  be  sent  on  shore  in- 
stantly, to  attend  to  the  wounded.  I  was 
rowed  on  shore,  and  then  carried  on  a  bed 
fastened  to  a  horse's  back.  The  first  per- 
son I  saw  on  my  arrival  was  Seraphina, 
who  cried,  "  For  God's  sake  take  me,  for 
they  have  just  killed  my  father." 

I  found  her  &ther  with  one  bullet  in  his 
shoulder  and  another  in  his  arm.  I  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  those  of  the  pirates.  When 
alone,  Seraphina  told  me  she  could  not  fly 
with  me  while  her  father's  life  was  still  in 
danger,  but  that  she  remained  unchanged, 
and  only  waited  a  fltting  opportunity.  On 
our  way  back  the  pirates  seized  another 
of  the  chief  mate's  men  who  swam  out 
to  our  boat.  Having  tortured  him,  they 
placed  him  blindfold  on  a  tree  projecting 
over  the  sea  and  shot  him.  Their  other  pri- 
soners they  had  previously  fastened  to  trees 
and  fired  at ;  one  monster  lamenting  that 
he  had  lost  a  bet  of  a  doubloon  because 
he  had  not  killed  his  man  at  the  first  shot. 

The  next  day  we  captured  a  Dutch 
merchantman  laden  with  gin,  butter,  cheese, 
and  canvas.  On  my  way  to  shore  to  visit 
Seraphina's  fiither,  a  boat,  rowed  by  six 
men,  came  pulling  towards  us.  It  was 
the  chief  mate  and  some  of  his  partisans. 
By  my  advice  (for  I  knew  if  my  comrades 
were  killed  I  should  share  their  fate),  my 
men  poured  in  a  fire  of  blunderbusses,  and 
then  leaped  upon  the  enemy  with  their  cut- 
lasses.   Three  mutineers  fell  by  our  first  fire, 


and  three  were  sabred.  We  only  lost  one 
man.  When  we  reached  the  magistrate's 
house  I  found  him  out  of  danger,  and,  to 
my  great  joy,  Seraphina  informed  me  that 
she  had  just  engaged  a  guide  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  we  should  start  in  eight 
or  ten  days.  The  next  time  I  went  on 
shore,  Seraphina — ^her  eyes  beaming  with 
love  and  hope — ^threw  herself  into  my 
arms ;  the  guide  was  ready ;  the  day  and 
the  hour  could  now  be  fixed.  I  clasped 
her  to  my  heart  and  wept  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  Blushing,  she  disengaged  her- 
self, and  entreated  me  to  repress  all  emo- 
tions that  might  betray  us.  We  then  fixed 
on  the  next  evening  for  our  flight.  The 
evening  came,  and  I  obtained  leave  to  go 
on  shore.  To  my  horror  I  found  my  re- 
ception at  Biego's  cold  and  formal.  The 
mother  looked  at  me  with  anger  and  dis- 
trust, Seraphina  stood  behind  her  pale,  her 
cheeks  bailied  in  tears.  She  made  me  a 
signal  to  be  silent.  When  I  passed  into 
the  sick  man's  room  he  broke  forth : 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  detected  your  base 
and  ne&rious  plans.  Your  very  guide  in- 
formed me  of  all." 

I  denied  everything,  and  drew  out  my 
lancet,  treating  him  as  if  delirious.  Sera- 
phina burst  into  tears,  accused  the  guide 
of  having  insulted  her  in  the  forest,  and 
said  that  this  was  his  revenge  for  her 
having  threatened  him.  I  found  from 
Serapnina  that  the  guide,  having  obtained 
fifty  dollars  in  advance,  had  basely  be- 
trayed her,  but  she  hoped  soon  to  g^t  a 
relmble  man,  and  bade  me  still  trust  in 
her  sincerily  and  discretion.  Alas!  I 
never  saw  her  more.  The  next  day  the 
assassin  sent  to  destroy  Mr.  Lumsden  re- 
turned, his  intended  victim  had  luckily 
sailed  btfore  the  Spanish  rascal  had  arrived. 
That  same  day  the  pirates  murdered  the 
French  cook  of  the  Dutch  prize,  who 
had  become  mad,  and  had  been  held  down 
among  the  ballast.  He  at  first  defended 
himself  with  a  hatchet,  but  they  stabbed 
him  in  a  dozen  places  and  threw  him  over- 
board while  still  breathing.  The  next  day 
we  captured  an  English  brig.  Being  left  on 
board  the  prize,  I  resolved  that  night,  with 
the  aid  of  two  prisoners,  to  attempt,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  to  kill  the  pirate  pilot  and 
his  Spanish  companion,  the  only  two  pirates 
on  boEurd,  and  to  take  the  vessel  to  New 
Orleans ;  but  our  captain  was  too  cunning ; 
he  sent  for  me  at  dusk,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  down  into  the  hold.  The  next 
day  the  captain  was  attacked  with  a  dan- 
gerous fever,  and  in  his  great  alarm  pro- 
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mised  me  my  liberty  if  I  cured  him.  I  now 
resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to  eicapa  I 
oonfined  the  oaptam  to  has  cabin,  and  gave 
liim  an  opiate  in  some  arrowroot.  That 
afternoon,  which  was  wet  and  stormy,  two 
fishermen  came  on  board  to  barter  their  fish 
for  spirits.  A  carouse  ensued,  aad  they  and 
the  whole  crew  were  soon  dnmk  and  asleep. 
At  midnight  the  storm  had  driven  every 
one  below.  Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
send  was  flying  thick  and  heavy.  With 
a  palpitating  heart  I  seized  a  bag  of  ix^ 
stroments,  in  which  I  had  put  some  biscnit, 
and  crept  softly  np  the  companion  ladder. 
Then  I  stole  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
gently  dropped  the  bag  into  the  fisheiman's 
canoe,  and,  letting  myself  down,  cut  the 
painter,  and  let  the  canoe  drift  with  the 
current,  in  order  not  to  rouse  the  wretdies 
by  any  spladi  of  paddle.  Once  oat  of 
hearing,  I  trimaned  the  canoe  and  set  sail, 
steering  her  in  the  direction  of  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Li  the  morning  I  fonnd  myself 
forty  miles  from  the  floating  hell  that  had 
so  long  been  my  prison.  The  wind  pro- 
videntudfy  blew  all  day  from  the  sonilw 
west.  All  that  day  and  the  following 
night  I  was  alone  in  the  fnil  canoe,  and 
never  sighted  a  vessel.  At  six  o'clock  of 
the  second  moniing  I  entered  the  Havannah, 
and  seeing  an  old  friend  pacing  the  deck 
of  a  schooner,  I  ran  my  canoe  alongside.  He 
was  a  Captain  Williams,  whom  I  had  known 
some  yeara  before  in  America.  He  wd- 
oomed  me,  gave  me  refreshments,  promised 
to  get  me  a  beHh  as  a  mate,  and,  seeing  me 
weak  and  exhausted,  b^ged  me  to  lie  down 
and  rest.  Unluckily  for  me,  when  I  woke 
from  my  deep  sleep  in  the  forenoon,  finding 
the  captain  gone  on  shores  I  followed  him. 
In  the  first  street  one  of  the  pirate's  men 
met  me,  and  ran  and  brought  a  gnaM,  who 
airested  me.  I  was  instantly  thrown  into 
prison  with  four  or  five  hundred  thieves 
and  mnrderers,  and  kept  there  five  weeks 
before  my  second  examination.  Alter  some 
weeks  more  I  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Rnghsh,  and  sent  to  England,  to  1^  tried  at 
the  next  Admiralty  Sessions.  At  my  trial 
I  was  particularly  charged  with  assisting 
in  the  capture  of  the  ships  Victoria  and 
Indostry  on  the  high  seas.  I  pleaded  com- 
pulsion and  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted 
on  me  by  that  monster  the  pirate  captain. 
Twenty  respectable  witoceses  deposed  to 
my  humanity  and  character,  and  Captain 
Hayes,  my  old  commander,  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  his  brother,  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  spoke  up  for  me  like  men.  I  was, 
thaaxk  God,  eventually  acquitted ;  but  that 


mean  hound,  dd  Lumsden,  for  whom  I 
had  suffiored  ao  much,  never  showed  erm 
a  common  feeHng  of  gratitude  fbrharizig 
saved  his  own  carcase ;  and  but  finr  good 
friends,  I  should  have  been  gibbeted  like 
a  hunted-down  murderer. 


TWO  ORIGINAL  COLONISTS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
an  Englishman  named  Buckley,  who  entered 
the  army  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, conqnred  with  six  others  to  attempt 
the  lifid  of  the  Duke  of  Suent  at  Gibraltar; 
he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  He  arrived  at  Port 
Philip  in  or  aboot  IdOS,  forming  one  of  a 
detachment  of  piisoDers  intended  to  forma 
oonvict  establishment  at  that  place.  He 
was  empkiyed  ae  a  stonemason  (his  former 
trade)  in  erecting  a  building  for  the  recep- 
tion of  government  stores.  The  settlement 
was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the  oonrids 
were  tnmsferred  to  another  port  of  Aus- 
tralia. Shortly  before  this  abandomnenty 
Buckley  made  his  escape  with  two  other 
men,  named  Mormon  and  Pye.  The  three 
ran  together  for  a  time;  but  Pye  left  Ins 
companions  before  they  reached  the  rircrat 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay,  bein^ 
exhausted  with  hnnger  and  other  privft* 
tions.  Mannon  renuDned  with  Buckley  till 
they  had  wandered  nearly  round  the  bay, 
and  then  left  him  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  the  establishment ;  bst  neither 
Pye  nor  Marmon  was  ever  afterwards  heard 
of.  Buckley,  thus  alone^  continnied  his  wan* 
deringsakmg  the  besch,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  iiie  bay.  He  afterwards  pro* 
oeeded  a  considerable  distance  westward, 
aknig  the  coast;  bat,  becoming  weaiy  of 
his  lonely  and  precarious  existence,  ho 
determined  on  returning.  When  he  had 
retraced  his  steps  round  a  portion  of  the 
bay,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  natxres, 
whom  he  oaatrived  to  conoiHate,  and  with 
whosn  he  took  np  his  abode.  Buckley 
afberwaids  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  his  escaping 
from  the  convict  estabHdnDent,  to  his  fall- 
ing  in  wi^  the  natives,  was  abovtt  twdve 
moni^;  but  he  had  no  very  accurate  reoord 

of  the  lapse  of  time. 

Here^  then,  was  an  EngHahman  entirely 
severed  from  all  associations  with  civilised 
life,  and  thrown  among  asvagea.  How  did 
he  fare?  The  natiws  received  him  witn 
great  kindness,  and  he  soon  attached 
himself  to  the  chie^   whom  he  aoooift' 
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panied  in  all  bis  wanderings.     From  the 
time  of  bis  abandontment  by  Marmon  and 
Pje,  until  bis  final  retnm  to  tibie  estab- 
Uahment  (a  period  of  ibirty-two  years)  be 
did  not  see  a  wbite  man.     For  tbe  first 
few  years,  bis  time  and  mind  were  fully 
occupied  in  procuring  food  and  guarding 
against  treacbery   from   tbe  natires;  but 
he  soon  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
their  language,  adopted  tbeir  babits,  and 
became  one  of  tbeir  community.  One  of  tbe 
chie&  gave  bim  a  wife;  but  discovering 
that  sbe  was  betrotbed  to  one  of  her  own 
tribe,    Buckley   relinquisbed    ber.     Tbis, 
howerer,  did  not  prevent  tbe  natives  from 
putting  ber  to   deatb;  for  it  was  one  of 
their  usages   thai   wben  a  woman    bad 
been  promised  as  a  wife  (wbicb  generally 
happened  as  soon  as  sbe  was  bonify  it  was 
considered    a    binding    engagement,     tbe 
breacb  of  wbicb  was  visited  with   sum- 
mary vengeance.  Very  little  is  now  known 
of  the  aborigines  of  Australia    in   tbeir 
native  or  imtntored  state.    It  is  tbe  more 
interesting   to  notice    tbe    experience    of 
Buckley  on  this  matter,  during  about  one- 
third  of  a  century. 

Buckley  found  the  natives  rude  and  bar- 
barous; often  addicted  to  cannibalism;  but 
well  disposed  towards  tbe  wbite  man.  He 
was  unable  to  introduce  among  them  any 
essential  improvements,  feeling  that  bis 
safety  chiefly  depended  on  bis  conformity 
to  their  usages  and  customs.  Tbeir  can- 
nibalism was  duefiy  shown  in  time  of  war, 
wben  prisoners  were  killed,  roasted,  and 
eaten.  Such  was  tbe  miserable  and  pre- 
carious mode  in  which  they  procured  their 
food,  that  they  destroyed  their  new-born 
children  if  bom  before  tbe  former  child 
had  attained  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years:  dreading  the  burden  and  anxiety 
ci  having  to  support  two  young  children 
at  once.  As  in  all  rude  cornmunities, 
the  wonoen  were  completely  subservient 
to  the  men,  acting  merely  as  slaves,  and 
receiving  little  in  return  but  austerity  and 
violence.  Many  of  their  regulations  in 
regard  to  soarriage  were  singular.  A 
man  migbt  have  as  many  wives  as  he  could 
support ;  on  bis  death  a  custom  prevailed 
analc^ons  to  the  old  Mosaic  law — his 
'mdows  became  the  property  of  his  eldest 
surviving  brother  or  next  of  kin.  They 
had  a  cnrbua  custom  of  prohibiting  a  man 
from  looking  at  the  mother  of  the  girl 
given  to  bim  ia  marriage ;  this  was  adhered 
to  with  tbe  utmost  strictness ;  the  greatest 
concern  being  evinced  if,  through  any  acci- 
dent, tbe  mother  were  seen.  Buckley  could 


not  find  that  they  bad  any  clear  notion  of 
a  deity,  or  any  form  of  worship  what- 
ever; yet  they  entertained  an  idea  that 
after  deatb  they  would  again,  exist,  but 
in  the  form  of  white  men.  They  showed  the 
customary  dexterity  of  such  people  in  the 
use  of  tbe  spear,  the  dart,  the  arrow,  <&c.^ 
and  their  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell,  were  vexy  acute.  Their  habitations 
were  of  the  most  rude  and  simple  construc- 
tion, being  made  of  the  branches  of  trees 
arranged  with  tolerable  compactness  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees;  in 
shape  they  formed  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  size  being  proportionate*to  the  number 
of  persons  composing  the  family. 

These  were  the  people  among  whom  this 
Englishman  passed  so  long  a  period  of 
his  Hfe.  Buckley  never  travelled  further 
than  a  hxmdred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
spot  where  be  first  encountered  the  natives, 
durine  the  whole  term  of  thirty- two  years ; 
though  he  never  lost  tbe  anxious  wish 
to  return  to  civilised  society.  The  circum- 
stances which  gave  bim  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity were  these.  Two  natives,  residing 
at  the  English  encampment  at  Port  Philip 
in  1835,  stole  an  axe ;  having  been  assured 
by  others  that  the  theft  would  be  severely 
punished,  they  absconded.  They  accident- 
ally fell  in  with  Buckl^,  to  whom  they 
communicated  the  &ct  of  white  men  being 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  announced 
their  intention  of  procuring  other  natives 
to  go  back  with  them  and  spear  the  white 
men.  Buckley  instantly  formed  a  two-fold 
plan ;  to  save  the  white  men,  and  to  return 
to  civilised  Hfe.  He  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  runaways  to  guide  him  to  the 
encampment  whence  they  had  escaped. 
They  did  so.  Tbe  Englishmen  at  the  camp 
were  amazed  to  see  the  two  runaways  ac- 
companied by  a  man  who  seemed  half 
Englishman,  half  savage ;  he  was  of  lofty 
stature  (six  feet  two  inches),  was  enve- 
loped in  a  kangaroo  skin  rug,  was  armed 
with  spear,  shield,  and  club,  and  wore  hair 
and  b^d  of  more  than  thirty  years'  growth. 
He  seated  himself  among  the  natives  of  the 
encampment,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of 
the  white  men.  They,  however,  quickly  de- 
tected his  European  features.  He  could 
not  in  the  least  express  himself  in  English ; 
but,  after  tbe  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
the  remembrance  of  old  familiar  words 
and  phrases  came  back  to  him  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  conversation.  The 
native  fiajnily  with  whom  Buckley  had 
so  long  resided,  and  who  bad  become 
greatly  attached  to  him,  bitterly  lamented 
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his  leaving  them.  He  remained  at  the 
settlement,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  medium  of  commnnication 
between  the  English  and  the  natives.  When 
his  case  was  made  known  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  en- 
campment, a  pardon  was  forwarded  to  him. 
It  was  a  time  of  strong  emotion  for  the  poor 
fellow;  and  nothing  conld  exceed  the  joy 
he  evinced  at  feeling  himself  a  free  man,  re- 
ceived again  within  the  pale  of  civilised  so- 
ciety. What  became  of  Buckley  afterwards, 
was  probably  not  considered  of  snfficient 
importance  to  be  placed  npon  record. 

Let  us  now  notice  another  original  colonist, 
who  certainly  did  not  become  semi- savage, 
bnt  lived  to  be  a  well-to-do  old  gentleman 
in  the  colony  whose  birth  he  witnessed. 

John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  bom  in  London 
in  1792,  went  to  Australia  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven.  A  few  women  and  children 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  convicts  sent  out  in  1803,  to 
found  a  new  penal  settlement  on  the  shores 
of  the  recently  discovered  Port  Philip; 
and  the  boy  Fawkner  went  out  with  his 
mother.  Buckley  was  possibly  one  of  the 
very  convicts  who  went  out  in  the  same 
ship  (the  Calcutta,  fifty-six  guns)  with  this 
youngster.  Captain  Collins,  who  was  to 
govern  the  new  settlement,  pitched  his 
tents  on  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  in  the  bay ; 
but  fresh  water  was  so  scarce,  and  the 
coantry  around  seemed  so  barren,  that  he 
abandoned  the  place  after  a  few  months : 
government  officers,  soldiers,  and  convicts, 
all  taking  their  departure  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  (now  called  Tasmania),  where  they 
formed  the  settlement  which  has  since 
expanded  into  Hobart  Town,  or  Hobarton, 
the  capital  of  a  distinct  colony.  Young 
Fawkner  got  employment  as  a  shepherd, 
and  three  years  afterwards  joined  his 
father  in  farming.  An  energetic  and  rest- 
less character  was  developed  in  him,  which 
lasted  throughout  life ;  but  he  committed 
one  mistake  which  happily  he  did  not 
repeat.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
mixed  himself  up  in  a  plot  for  the  escape 
of  convict  prisoners;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to 
Sydney,  where  he  remained  three  or  four 
years,  as  a  sawyer.  The  year  1818  found 
him  married,  and  settled  at  the  new  town 
of  Launceston  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Besides  being  a  trader,  he  acted  as  agent 
or  pleader  in  some  of  the  subordinate  law 
and  criminal  courts,  at  a  time  when  regular 
barristers  and  attorneys  were  rather  scarce. 


He  turned  publican  in  1826.  Three  years 
afterwards,  he  started  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  the  town :  a  weekly  journal 
called  the  Launceston  Advertiser,  (jo- 
vemor  Arthur  was  at  that  time  always  at 
open  war  with  the  free  colonists,  whom  he 
regarded  as  being  almost  as  bad  as  the  con- 
victs. Fawkner  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  struggle  against  him ;  and 
the  newspaper  continued  to  be  influential 
and  well-conducted  for  many  years. 

Pascoe  Fawkner  entered  upon  a  new 
scene  in  1835.  Port  Philip  began  to  be 
talked  about  in  a  more  favourable  tone 
than  thirty-two  years  previously.  He  re- 
solved to  tiy  his  fortune  in  that  new  region. 
Having  sold  all  his  acquired  property,  lie 
bought  the  schooner  Enterprise,  and  stored 
her  with  live  stock,  farming  implements,  and 
seeds,  common  coarse  food  and  clothing, 
blankets,  tomahawks,  knives,  and  handker- 
chiefs suitable  to  the  aborigines.  A  very 
^large  and  varied  assortment  of  fruit-trees 
were  also  shipped,  together  with  the 
materials  for  a  house.  He  had  five 
partners,  respectively  named  Hay,  Mars, 
Evans,  Jackson,  and  Lancey.  Two  months 
before  Mr.  Batman  had  landed  near  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  busy  town  of 
(Jeelong,  had  advanced  to  the  river  Yarra, 
had  got  the  aborigines  to  sign  some  deeds 
making  over  an  enormous  tract  of  country, 
and  had  built  some  rough  huts  as  the 
commencement  of  a  settlement. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1835,  Mr. 
Fawkner  set  foot  on  the  mainland  of 
Australia.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  he  had  landed  there  in  1803. 
He  and  his  party  first  explored  the  eastern 
shore  of  Port  Philip  bay;  bnt  deeming 
it  ineligible,  they  pushed  on  to  the  river 
Yarra,  where  they  landed  their  goods, 
pitched  their  tents,  and  ploughed  and 
sowed  small  plots  of  land.  But  the  Bat- 
man party  did  not  relish  this ;  they  warned 
off  the  Fawkner  party.  The  latter  were 
found  to  have  selected  the  most  favourable 
spot ;  and  the  two  parties  came  almost  to 
open  war,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  great 
city  of  Melbourne  now  stands.  The  Bat- 
manites  were  too  strong  for  the  Fawk- 
nerites,  in  virtue  of  government  support 
they  received;  and  Mr.  Fawkner,  frustrated 
in  various  ways,  nevertheless  made  a  living 
by  keeping  a  store,  lending  out  horses  to 
exploring  parties,  and  practising  as  a  bush- 
lawyer.  When  land  became  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  offered  for  sale,  he  became 
a  buyer.  One  of  his  plots  was  at  the  comer 
of  the  present  Flinders  and  King-streets, 
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and  another  at  the  comer  of  Collins  and 
Market-streets — ^new  among  the  busiest 
spots  in  Melbourne.  He  bmlt  a  brick  hotel 
(the  first  brick  honse  in  the  settlement),  in 
the  last-named  locality,  and  supplied  his 
gaests  with  a  good  library  as  well  as  a 
good  stock  of  English  newspapers,  then  a 
rare  Inxnry  in  the  infant  colony.  He  next 
set  np  a  little  newspaper.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  print  it ;  bnt  he  bought  a  small 
parcel  of  refuse  type  at  Launceston,  and  en- 
gaged a  youth  who  had  had  a  few  months' 
practice  as  a  compositor.  In  1839,  he 
replaced  the  Advertiser  (the  venturesome 
little  paper  was  so  called)  by  the  more 
majestic  Port  Philip  Patriot. 

For  thirty  years  longer  did  this  remark- 
able and  energetic  man  help  to  advance, 
not  only  his  own  interests,  but  those  of 
the  city  of  Melbourne,  and  the  colony 
of  Victoria  (which  the  Port  Philip  district 
was  empowered  to  become.)  He  bought 
eight  hundred  acres  at  a  spot  wHch 
he  named  Pasooe  Vale;  then  he  con- 
verted the  Patriot  into  a  daily  paper; 
ihen  he  established  a  large  sheep  station ; 
then  he  grew  grapes  and  became  a  wine- 
maker  ;  then  he  established  a  land-society, 
which  has  proved  a  great  success ;  then  he 
bravely  took  part  in  the  movement  which 
prevented  the  continuance  of  transportation 
to  the  Australian  colonies ;  then  he  became 
a  member  of  the  legislative  council ;  then 
he  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
gold  industry.  Since  that  time,  in'  the  upper 
chamber  (the  House  of  Lords  of  the  colony), 
'^  the  absence  of  the  president  himself  would 
not  have  seemed  more  strange  than  that  of 
the  velvet  skull-cap  and  the  old-&shioned 
blue  cloak  in  which  Mr.  Fawkner  was  wont 
to  sit." 

It  was  natural  and  fitting  that  the  colo- 
msts  regarded  as  a  public  ceremonial  the 
funeral  of  Pascoe  Fawkner  on  the  8th  of 
September  last. 

PARAPHRASES  FROM  «  GALLUS." 

The  Terses  parapbrased  below,  though  generally  to 
l>e  fouiid  in  oollectionfl  of  the  "Poems  attributea  to 
Gallua,"  are  alao  printed  among  the  fragments  of  the 
SatTrion.  The  firat  of  these  little  poems  must  undoubt- 
edly have  suggested  Ben  Jonson  s  song  in  the  Silent 
Woman,  beginning : 

*'  BtUl  to  he  neat,  ttiU  to  he  dreet, 
As  pou  were  going  to  afeaat^*  j^e*, 

Ben  Jonson's  own  paraphxases  prore  that  he  read 
Petronius. 

lEMPBS  MUVDITIAS,  BHMFES,  BAMILE88A,  DBC0SB8. 

Dress,  at  all  hours  arrange  1  with  studious  care 

O  Bassilessa,  and  adornment  nice. 
Locks,  at  all  hours,  Of  never-wandering  hair 

Sleek'd  \ij  solicitous  comb  to  curls  precise, 


Delight  not  me :  but  unconstrain'd  attire. 

And  she  whose  beauty  doth  itself  neglect. 
Free  are  her  floating  locks :  nor  need  sue  haye 

Colours  or  odours,  who,  herself,  is  deokt 
In  natural  loveliness — a  living  flower ! 

Ever  to  feign,  in  order  to  be  loved. 
Is  never  to  confide  in  love.    The  power 

Of  beauty,  best  in  simplest  garb  is  proved. 

SPITAPH  017  DTOVIBIA. 

Here  doth  Dyonisia  lie. 
She,  whose  little  wanton  foot 
Tripping  (ah !  too  carelessly !) 
Tou<mt  this  tomb,  and  fell  into  't. 

Trip  no  more  shall  she,  nor  fall. 
And  her  tripping  were  so  few ! 
Summers  only  eight  in  all 
Had  the  sweet  child  wander'd  through. 

But,  already,  life's  few  suns 
Love's  strong  seed  had  npen*d  warm. 
All  her  ways  were  winning  ones : 
All  her  cunning  was  to  charm. 

And  the  fancy,  in  the  flower. 
While  the  flesh  was  in  the  bud 
Childhood's  dawning  sex  did  dower 
With  warm  gusts  ofwomanhood. 

O  what  joys  bv  hope  begun, 
O  what  kisses  Idst  by  thought. 
What  love-deeds  bv  fancy  done, 
Death  to  deedless  dust  hath  wrought 

Had  the  Fates  been  kind  as  thou, 
Who,  tUl  now,  was  never  cold. 
Once  Love's  aptest  scholar,  now 
Thou  hadst  been  his  teacher  bold: 

But,  if  buried  seeds  upthrow 

Fruits  and  flowers ;  if  flower  and  fruit 

By  their  nature  fitly  show 

What  the  seeds  are,  whence  they  shoot, 

Dyonisia,  o'er  this  tomb, 
Where  thy  buried  beauties  be, 
FVom  their  dust  shall  spring  and  bloom 
Loves  and  graces  like  to  thee. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 


Four  btnidred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
tbere  suddenly  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
public  events  in  England,  a  remarkable 
man,  with  a  great  name,  a  great  cause, 
a  great  purpose,  and  a  great  following. 
His  real  name  was  said  to  be  John  Cade. 
His  assumed  name  was  John  Mortimer. 
He  claimed  to  be  a  scion  of  the  royal  House 
of  Plantagenet,  and  first  cousin  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York — he  of  the  White  Rose — 
whose  quarrel  with  the  Red  Rose  kept 
England  in  a  turmoil  of  civil  war  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  personage, 
a  great  reformer  in  his  day,  popularly  known 
as  the  Captain  of  Kent,  and  "  John  Amend- 
All,"  has  received  but  sorry  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  history,  while  at  the  hands 
of  poetry,  as  represented  by  Shakespeare, 
or  whoever  was  the  real  author  of  the 
three  historical  plays  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  the  reviser  and 
adapter,  he  has  received  very  great  in- 
justice.    Had  he  been  left  to  history  alone, 
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no  more  hann  woiild  haye  been  dose  to 
his  memory  thaoi  sncli  as  is  nsnallj  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
political  orime  of  unsncoess;  bat  poetiy, 
unluckily  for  "the  Captain's**  fame,  has 
warped  history  acdde,  and  presented  us 
with  a  caricature  instead  of  a  true  picture. 
Let  us  endeavour  by  the  light  of  dis- 
coveries recently  made,  to  show  Cade  as 
he  was,  and  not  as  Shakespeare  has  de- 
picted him. 

The  earnest  political  reformers,  or  rebels 
as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  them,  who 
arose  in  the  eaxly  days  of  £ng]ish  history 
to  do  battle  against  oppression,  never  re- 
ceived fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his- 
torians. Having  no  printing: -press,  by 
means  of  which  to  detail  and  discuss  their 
grievances,  and  no  means  of  organising 
ptiblic  opinion  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  men  in  power,  there  were  no  means 
open  to  them  for  the  remedy  of  intolerable 
abuses  but  the  rough  and  unsatisfactory 
arbitrament  of  phynoal  force.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded, which  they  did  soimetimies^  it  was 
well.  K  they  &iled,  and  were  so  imhappy 
as  not  to  die  an  the  battle-field,  they  suffered 
the  rebeFs  doom,  and  left  their  name  and 
fame  to  posterity,  which  did  not  always  care 
to  remember  them. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  these  English 
*'  rebels"  who  would  be  called  reformers  if 
they  lived  in  ovr  day,  wa«  John  Cade.  In 
the  Second  part  of  the  play  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  he  is  represented  as  an  illiterate 
and  brutal  ruffian,  sprang  from  the  Y&ry 
dregs  of  the  populace,  with  the  manners  of 
an  American  "  rowdy,"  or  of  that  equally 
detestable  product  of  our  own  modem  civili- 
sation, the  English  "  rough."  Shakespeare 
invariably  speaks  of  him  under  the  fft.TTn'lifl.r 
and  contemptuous  epithet  of  *'  Jack,"  and 
though  be  adheres  with  more  or  less  ezac> 
titude  to  the  truth  of  history  as  regards 
the  leading  &icts  of  his  career,  he  wholly 
misrepresents  his  character  and  objects; 
and  is  about  as  unfair  as  a  dramatist  of 
our  day  would  be,  if  he  iutroduced  George 
Washington  to  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  a  down,  or  of  a  Sheffield  trades  unionist. 

In  the  year  1450,  when  Cade  made  his 
appearance  as  a  reformer  of  abuses,  very 
great  discontent  prevailed  among  the  Com- 
mons. This,  however,  was  by  no  means  an 
abnormal  state  of  afEairs.  At  no  time  afler 
the  Conquest  until  the  age  of  James  the 
Second,  were  the  Commons  particularly 
well  affected  to  the  N^orman  kings  or 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  England,  and 
many  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  leaders  of 
revolt  had  from  time  to  time  appeared.  The 


discontent  in  England  at  this  time  was  re- 
markably bitter.  It  was  partly  occasioued  by 
the  inglorious  issaes  of  the  war  in  Erance, 
and  the  cession  of  the  Docfaiea  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  once  appanages  of  the  crowfi 
of  England;  partly  by  the  mi^vem- 
ment  of  the  king  at  home — the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  weakness  of  character — 
his  subjection  to  his  stronger  miaded  and 
imperious  queen,  and  the  sway  that  be 
allowed  unworthy  fickvourites  to  ^erdse 
over  him ;  partfy  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  York  to  the  throne ;  and  partly  if 
not  chie%  by  the  constant  illegal  and  ex- 
tortionate d^ands  which  were  made  upon 
that  very  sore  place  in  the  estimation  of  all 
true  Englishmen,  then  as  now,  the  pocket 
of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  SufibUc,  tiie 
queen's  favourite,  who  had  long  exercised 
a  mahgn  influence,  had  been  banished 
and  slain,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  king,  and  of  Queen  Margaret;  and 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  pro- 
tector of  England  during  the  king's  long 
nunority,  had  been  treacheroualy  murdered, 
to  Henry's  exceeding  shame  and  sorrow. 
The  sturdy  Commons  of  E^nt  were  louder 
in  their  dissatis&ction  than  the  Commons 
in  other  parts  of  England ;  though  the  dis- 
'  content  elsewhere  was  by  no  means  of  a 
gentle  chaxacter.  The  anger  of  the  Kent- 
ish men  was  particularly  excited  by  a  report, 
that  the  whole  county  was  to  be  laid  -vraste, 
and  turned  into  a  deer  forest,  in  punish- 
ment for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
with,  which  the  men  of  Kent  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  Duke  of  York  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  interest^  took  advantage  oi  the 
growing  iU-will  of  the  Commons,  and 
fostered  and  fomented  it  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  He  found  an  instrmnent 
ready  to  his  hands  in  John  Cade,  a  gentle- 
man of  Ashford,  in  Kent^  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  and  a  true 
scion  of  the  House  of  Mortimer.  However 
that  may  be,  Cade  had  served  under  tbe 
duke  in  the  Irish  expedition  of  1449,  wiA 
great  renown  and  bravery.  "About  this 
time,"  says  honest  John  Stow  in  bis 
Annales  of  England,  "began  a  new  rebd- 
lion  in  Ireland,  but  Richsott  Duke  of  York 
being  sent  thither  to  appease  the  same  so 
assuaged  the  furie  of  the  wild  and  savage 
people  there,  that  he  won  sudi  favour 
among  them,  as  could  nerer  be  separated 
from  him  and  his  lineage."  Cade's  gallant 
behaviour  on  the  battle  field,  and  bis 
striking  personal  resemblance  to  the  Mor- 
timers, marked  him  out  to  the  ambitions 
Duke  of  York,  as  a  person  who  might  be 
safely  trusted  with  his  cause  among  the 
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Kentish  Commons;  and  Cadeiy  aaewxAng 
the  name  of  Moiiimery  lent  kbaself  heartily 
to  ih»  projeet.  Tine  fiires  of  discantent 
flmomklmd  all  OTer  England,  and  in  Kent 
needed  bat  a  strong  breath,  to  blow  them 
into  a  blaaa  SiKsk  a  breath  waa  found  in 
the  person  and  the  pretensions  of  Oade. 

On  WhitrSimday,  the  24th  of  May,  all 
measores  lor  an  outbreak  having  been  pr&- 
Tionslj  taken  by  the  adh^ents  of  the 
Jhtko-oi  York  and  the  personal  firiends  of 
Cade^  the  CoauDons  of  Kent  in  large  nxun- 
ben  flocked  to  Asfaford,  where  Cade  re- 
sided, wdl  armed,  and  ready  to  serye 
imder  his  banner.  Day  by  day  their  nnm- 
bers^  inereased,  and  by  the  Saturday  fol* 
lowing  he  found  himself  at  the  head  oi  a 
best  so  nnmerotis  as  to  enooorage  him  in 
inarching  npoD.  Landosi.  On  Simdi^,  the 
31st  of  May,  he  encamped  npom  Black- 
heath,  his  army  amounting,  in  the  compa- 
tation  oi  the  time,  which  was,  probably, 
much  ^nggearaled,  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  He  took  the  title  c^  Captain  of 
Kent,  and  aspired  to  talk  with  the  king,  as 
potentate  witii  pot^itate. 

The  city  of  London  sympathised  with 
his  cause.  The  rising  spread  &om  Kent 
to  Sssez,  Sussex,  and  Surrey;  and  in  a 
short  timey  Cade  had  force  at  his  coouEnand 
STifficient,  if  judidoualy  handled,  to  revolu- 
tioidse  tl^  kingdooit  and  seat  the  Duke  of 
York  upon,  the  throne.  His  first  proceedr 
ings  were  eminently  cautious,  prudent^  and 
statesmanlike.  His  great  error  was  that 
he  did  uoi  boldly  march  into  London  when 
the  tima  was  ripe  and  the  Londoners  fa- 
Tourable,  but  established  his  head-quarters 
in  Southwaxk.  His  misfoitunes  were  that 
he  was  unable  to  control  his  followers, 
and  present  them  from  pillaging  the  mer- 
chants ;  and  that  he  was  not  supported  in 
proper  time  by  the  Duke  of  York.  For  a 
month  he  lay  encamped  on  Bladkheath,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  king  and  his 
court,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
country  round,  granting  £ree  passes  to  all 
who  were  well  affected  to  his  canse^  pro- 
mising future  payment  for  all  goods  and 
prorisicais  suppHed  for  the  use  of  his  army, 
forbidding  pillage  and  robbery  tmder  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  he  more  than  once 
inflicted  upon  a  disobedient  follower,  and 
acting  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  a 
legaUy-appointed  general,  waging  a  legiti* 
mate  war.  Towards  the  king^s  person  he 
expressed  the  utmost  devotion,  and  de- 
clared that  his  sole  purpose  in  taking  arms 
was  the  removal  of  evil  coxmsellors  from 
the  royal  presence,  and  the  peaceable  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  of  tho  people.     His 


Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent  and 
Cause  of  the  great  Assembly  on  Black- 
heath,  as  textually  set  fort^  in  Stow's 
Annals,  are  ranged  xmder  seirenteen  dis- 
tinct heada.  This  document  asserted  that 
the  Commons  of  Kent  were  not  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
protested  against  the  threat  of  converting 
the  county  into  a  "wilde  foreste,"  in 
punishment  thereof.  It  furthermoie  alleged 
that  the  king  wasted  the  revaaues  of  the 
crown  upon  his  favourites,  and  laid  taxes 
upon  the  people  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  created ;  that  the  lords  of  the  blood 
royal  (i.e.  of  the  house  of  York)  were  put 
out  of  the  royal  presence^  and  mean  per- 
sons of  lower  nature  exalted  and  made  of 
his  privy  council ;  that  the  people  of  the 
realm  wero  not  paid  for  the  stuff  and  pur- 
veyance iakea  for  the  use  of  the  king's 
househc^d ;  and  that  the  king's  retainers 
and  fiivourites  made  a  practice  of  acousing 
innocent  persons  of  treason  and  other  crimes, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  their  con- 
fiscated estates.  One  chief  cause  of  the 
disaffection  was  the  harsh  and  unjust  col- 
lection of  a  tax  called  the  "  fifteen  penny," 
amonnting  to  the  fifteenth  of  every  person's 
annual  inocaoe.  Another  was  die  illegal 
interfeorenee  of  the  court  in  the  free  election 
of  knights  of  the  shire;  and  another  the 
gross  venality  and  corruption  of  the  offi- 
cials in  every  department  of  the  state. 
This  "  Complaint,"  whether  drawn  up  by 
Cftde  himself  or  inspired  by  him,  was 
highly  creditable  to  his  abihty.  It  was 
accompanied  by  another  pap^,  entitled  The 
Bequests  of  the  Captain  of  the  Gfreat 
Assembly  in  Kent.  This  document  con- 
sisted of  five  terse  and  significant  para- 
gn^s.  The  first  set  forth  the  Captain's 
loyalty  to  his  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and 
all  his  true  lords,  spiritual  and  t^nporal, 
and  his  design  that  he  should  reign  Hke  a 
*'king  royal"  and  a  tarue  christian  king 
anointed;  the  second  expressed  the  cap- 
tain's desire  that  the  king  should  avoid  all 
the  false  progenie  ^d  affinity  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  take  to  his  person  the  true 
lords  of  the  realm,  notably  the  high  and 
mighty  prince  the  Duke  of  York;  the 
third,  his  desire  that  immediate  punish- 
ment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  mur- 
derers of  the  excellent  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Duke  Humphrey) ;  fourth,  an  accusation 
of  treason  against^  and  demand  of  punish- 
ment cm  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
loss  or  alienation  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
the  other  possessions  of  the  English  crown 
France.      The  fifth — a  comprehensive 
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article — denounced  the  extortion  daily  used 
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among  the  oommon  people :  and  complained 
of  "  that  ffreene  waxe,  which  is  freely  used  to 
the  perpetual  destruction  of  the  king's  tme 
Commons  of  Kent."  It  is  this  mention  of 
greene  waxe^  with  which  exchequer  writs, 
so  loudly  complained  of  by  Cade,  appear 
to  have  been  sealed,  that  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  dramatist,  when  he  makes  Cade 
say,  '*  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that 
of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  shonld  be 
made  parchment,  and  that  parchment  scrib- 
bled o'er  shonld  nndo  a  man  ?  Some  say 
the  bee  stings,  bnt  I  say  it  is  the  bees'  wax, 
for  I  did  bnt  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I 
was  never  more  my  own  man  since." 

This  paragraph  fnrther  complained  of 
several  kinds  of  extortion  to  which  the 
Commons  were  subjected,  and  specially 
named  ''four  eixtortioners  and  &lse  trai- 
tors," who  were  to  be  punished  as  an  ex- 
ample to  similar  evil-doers,  one  of  whom 
named  Crowmer,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  after- 
wards fell  into  Cade's  hands,  and  was  de- 
capitated without  shrift. 

King  Henry,  urged  on  by  Queen  Margaret 
and  by  the  people  in  her  interest,  whose 
heads  would  have  been  in  veiy  considerable 
danger  had  Cade  been  triumphant,  resolved, 
after  misgivings,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  easy, 
amiable  nature,  were  probably  both  sore  and 
long-protracted,  to  taike  the  field  against 
Cade.     He  could  muster,  however,  no  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  against  Cade's 
one  hundred  thousand.     Cade,  who  did  not 
wish  to  fight  the  king,  for  whose  "  sacred" 
person  he  expressed  much  devotion,  retired 
unexpectedly  frt}m  Blackheath  to  Seven- 
oaks.      Henry  did   not   follow;   but    dis- 
patched a  force  under  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, to  do  battle  with  the  formidable  rebel. 
Sir  Humphrey  and  his  brother  were  killed, 
and  their  force  routed  with   great  loss. 
Cade,    highly  elated,    returned  to  Black- 
heath  ;  and  the  poor  king,  losing  courage, 
retreated  to  the  very  heart  of  England — ^to 
Kenilworth  Castle — leaving  to  others  the 
task,  either  of  fighting  or  parleying  with 
the  redoubtable  leader  of  the  Commons. 
The  king,  as  Hall's  Chronicle  reports,  was 
not  quite  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
troops.      "  The  king's    army,"    says  the 
historian,  '*  being  at  Blackheath,  and  hear- 
ing of  his  discomfiture  (that  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey   Stafford),    began    to   grudge  and 
murmur  among  themselves ;  some  wishing 
the  Duke  of  York   at    home   to   aid   his 
cousin  (the  Captain  of  Kent)  ;   some  de- 
siring the  overthrow  of  the  king  and  his 
counsel,   others  openly  crying  out  on  the 
queen  and  her  accomplices."     The  circum- 
stances were  evidently  serious,  and  Cade 


was  well  nigh  master  of  the  situation.  To 
allay  the  popular  excitement,  the  king  was 
advised  to  commit  several  of  the  persons 
against  whom  the  tide  of  indignatian  ran 
strongest  to  the  Tower ;  notably,  the  Lord 
Say,  and  his  son-in-law,  Crowmer,  the  She- 
riff of  Kent ;  both  of  whom  were  held  in 
particular  disesteem  by  the  Commons  of 
Kent.  This  concession,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  either  Cade  or  the  Com- 
mons, and  Cade  marched  back  from  the 
scene  of  his  little  victory  at  Sevenoaks,  to 
his  old  quarters  at  Blackheath,  to  confer 
with  his  friends  in  the  city  of  London. 
On  the  part  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the 
queen,  two  powerful  nobles  were  deputed 
to  wait  upon  him  in  his  camp,  and  ascer- 
tain on  what  conditions  he  would  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  disband  his  followers.  Cade 
was  equal  to  the  encounter  of  argument, 
and  though  described  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
coarse  and  illiterate  bnJly,  he  was  found 
to  be  a  person  of  a  very  different  stamp  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Buckingham,  die  two  great 
peers  who  sought  a  conference  with  him. 
Hall  describes  Cade  as  ''  a  young  man  of  a 
goodly  stature  and  a  pregnant  wit."  The 
lords  "  found  him,"  he  adds,  "  sober  in 
communication,  wise  in  disputing,  arrogant 
in  heart,  stiff  in  opinion,  and  by  no  means 
possible  to  be  persuaded  to  dissolve  his 
army,  except  the  king  in  person  would  come 
to  mm,  and  consent  to  all  things  which  he 
would  require." 

Cade  was  now  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
fortunes,  and  had  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
absent  in  Ireland,  hastened  over  to  his 
support,  it  is  likely  that  the  White  Bose 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Bed, 
and  that  Henry  the  Sixdi  would  have  had 
to  moralise  sooner  than  he  did,  upon  the 
miseries  that  encompassed  anointed  kings. 
But  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  Cade  was  left  to  himself  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Commons,  rather  than 
the  battle  of  a  claimant  to  the  crown.  Bnt 
as  it  happens  in  all  times,  there  are  men 
whose  heads  are  turned  with  the  full  flow 
and  tide  of  prosperity,  and  Cade  was  of  the 
number.  He  struggled  bravely  against  ad- 
versity, but  good  fortune  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  from 
Southwark  into  the  city  over  the  bridge, 
which  was  then  the  sole  meana  of  ingress 
for  an  army,  and  passing  London  Stone  in 
Watling-street,  struck  it  with  his  sword  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  if  to  take  posses- 
sion, exclaiming,  "  Now  is  Mortimer  Lord 
of  this  Ci^  !"  And  he  was  lord  of  it :  and 
could  he  have  held  his  followers  in  order, 
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might  haTe  made  himself  dictator  of  the 
kingdom.  But  he  oonld  not  control  the 
passions  of  the  Kentish  men  who  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  Lord  Say,  the  high  treasurer, 
and  of  his  son-in-law  Crowmer,  the  sheriff. 
The  king,  on  taking  his  departure,  had  not 
left  the  city  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
insurgents;  but  had  left  a  valiant  com- 
mander, one  Matthew  GJough,  whom  Stow 
quaintly  calls  "a  manly  and  warly  man,*' 
in  command  of  the  Tower  when  he  and  his 
coort  effected  their  ignominious  retreat  to 
Eenilworth,  with  strict  orders  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  citizens,  and  prevent 
them  from  lending  effective  assisiAnce  to 
Cade.  All  but  the  very  wealthiest  of  the 
inhabitants  were  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  even  some  of  these  wavered 
in  their  allegiance  to  their  weak  sovereign 
and  his  corrupt  surroundings.  On  the  3rd 
of  July,  Cade  for  the  second  time  entered 
the  city  from  Southwark,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  and  proceeding  to 
the  Guildhall,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  sat 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  ordered, 
rather  than  requested,  that  functLonaiy,  to 
send  for  Lord  Say  to  the  Tower,  and  have 
him  arraigned  forthwith  for  malfeasences  in 
his  office,  and  for  oppression  of  the  people. 
Lord  Say  took  objection  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  jurisdiction,  and  demanded  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers;  but  Cade's  followers, 
whether  with  or  without  the  order  or  con- 
currence of  the  Captain  does  not  very 
clearly  appear,  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
unhappy  nobleman,  led  him  out  to  the 
conduit  in  Cheapside,  struck  off  his  head 
and  placed  it  upon  a  pole,  and  aftierwards 
drew  his  naked  body  through  the  streets 
from  Cheapside  to  Cade's  head-quarters  in 
Southwark.  A  similar  fate  befell  Crow- 
mer, the  unpopular  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and 
the  ferocious  multitude,  bearing  his  head 
upon  a  pole,  presented  its  dead  lips  to 
the  dead  lips  of  Lord  Say,  as  if  the  two 
were  kissing,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  rabble,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  re- 
Rpectable  citizens.  That  evening  Cade 
dined  with  Philip  Malpas,  an  alderman 
and  wealthy  draper,  well  affected  to  his 
cause;  but  unluckily  some  of  his  unruly 
followers,  setting  at  nought  Cade's  edict 
against  pillage,  despoiled  the  rich  mer- 
chant's house,  and  carried  off  his  plate  and 
other  valuables.  This  and  a  similar  rob- 
bery committed  on  the  following  day  at 
the  house  of  another  wealthy  citizen,  named 
Crherstis,  proved  to  be  the  turning  points  of 
Cade's  fortunes.  The  leading  citizens, 
though  alarmed  at  the  turbulence  of  the 
mob  in  the  murder  of  Lord  Say  and  the 


Sheriff  of  Kent,  might  have,  forgiven 
murder,  but  could  not  forgive  pillage,  and 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  counselled  by  the  '*  manly  and 
warly"  soldier  at  the  Tower,  that  when 
Cade  next  left  the  city  for  Southwark,  his 
departure  should,  if  possible,  be  final,  and 
that  his  re-entry  over  the  bridge  should  be 
opposed  by  the  whole  available  force  both 
of  the  Tower  and  of  the  city.  Had  Cade, 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  established 
himself  in  the  heart  of  London,  as  he 
might  easily  have  done,  this  difficulty 
would  have  been  avoided.  Matthew  Gk>ugh 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  tihe 
strategic  mistake  the  Kentish  leader  had 
thus  committed,  and  undertook  to  defend 
the  bridge  the  next  time  that  Cade  and 
his  followers  attempted  to  cross  it.  He 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  his  opportunity. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Simday 
the  5th  of  July,  having  in  the  morning 
caused  one  of  lus  followers  to  be  beheaded 
for  pillage,  with  a  view  no  doubt  of  con- 
ciliating the  wealthy  Londoners,  and  prov- 
ing to  them  that  he  individually  had  no 
part  in  the  pillage  of  rich  aldermen.  Cade, 
at  the  head  of  hia  company,  attempted  to 
enter  the  city.  Stow  thus  tells  what  ensued : 

"  On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  Captdine  being 
in  Southwarke  caused  a  man  to  be  be- 
headed there,  and  that  day  entred  not  the 
Citie.  When  night  was  come,  the  Mayor 
and  the  Citizens  with  Mathew  Gough,  kept 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  against  the 
Ken^hmen  which  made  great  force  to  re- 
enter the  Citie.  Then  the  Captaine  seeing 
this  bickering,  went  to  harness,  and  as- 
sembled his  people,  and  set  so  fiercely  upon 
the  Citizens,  he  drave  them  back  from  the 
stoupes  in  Southwarke,  or  bridge  foote, 
unto  the  drawbridge  in  defending  whereof 
many  a  man  was  drowned  and  slaine. 
Among  the  which  was  John  Sutton,  Alder- 
man, Mathew  Gbugh,  a  squire  of  Wales, 
and  Roger  Hoisand,  Citizen.  This  skirmish 
continued  aU  night  till  nine  of  the  clocke 
on  the  morrow,  so  that  sometime  the 
Citizens  had  the  better,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  but  ever  they  kept  them  on  the 
bridge  so  that  the  Citizens  never  passed 
much  the  bulwarke  at  the  bridge  foote, 
nor  the  Kentishmen  no  farther  than  the 
drawbridge.  Thus  continuing  the  cruel 
fight,  to  the  destruction  of  much  people  on 
both  sides,  lastly,  after  the  Kentishmen 
were  put  to  the  worst,  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  for  certaine  houres." 

The  disaffection  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  its  hourly,  if  not  momentary"  in- 
crease, becoming  known  to  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbmy,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  also  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, that  eminent  fanctionaiy,  having  full 
powers  from  the  king,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  a  pardon  to 
Cade  and  all  his  foUowers,  if  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  The 
offer  acted  magically  npon  Cfade*s  force, 
disheartened  alike  by  the  defection  of  the 
Londoners,  the  non-arriral  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  their  own  repulse  on  London 
Bridge,  and  they  began  to  desert.  Cade, 
however,  was  not  wholly  disheartened,  but 
consented  to  meet  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
the  Church  of  8t.  Margaret's,  Southwark, 
and  discuss  the  matter  amicably.  The 
Lord  Chanodlor  insisted  upon  absolute  and 
unqualified  submission :  Cade,  on  his  part, 
insisted  that  all  the  seventeen  artides  of 
the  complaint  of  the  Commons  as  set  forth 
by  him,  should  be  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  king.  The  Lord  Chancellor  having 
fought  out  the  matter  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  finding  Cade  not  to  be  won  over  by  flat- 
tering speeches  and  fine  promises,  agreed  to 
the  terms  imposed.  The  &ct  was  notified 
to  Cade's  army,  who,  forthwith,  imagining 
the  ends  of  the  insurrection  to  have  been 
achieved,  began  in  large  numbers  to  take 
their  departure  to  their  homes.  Cade,  how- 
ever, mistrusted  the  Chancellor's  powers, 
and  prevailed  upon  a  certain  portion  of  his 
followers  to  remain  under  arms,  until  the 
king  and  parliament,  assembled  at  Westmin- 
ster for  the  purpose,  should  solemnly  ratify 
the  agreement.  But  Cade  wafi  not  sufficiently 
supported.  The  defection,  the  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  the  open  hostility  of  the  Londoners, 
perhaps  a  combination  of  all  th^e,  had  so 
disheartening  an  effect  npon  the  ''Com- 
mons," that  Cadets  once  mighty  hosts  melted 
almost  entirely  away,  and  he  found  himself 
within  less  than  two  days  at  the  head  of  a 
poor  remnant,  numbering  less  than  a  thou- 
sand men.  I^ot  wholly  beaten,  having 
still  a  hope  left  of  the  Kentish  people.  Cade 
made  his  way  to  Rochester,  with  tike  inten- 
tion of  making  a  new  appeal  to  the  op- 
pressed Commons.  But  it  was  '*  too  late." 
His  followers  had  not  their  leader's  courage 
or  honesty  of  purpose,  and  fell  to  fighting 
about  the  nuserable  military  chest  they 
had  carried  away  with  them.  In  five  days 
Cade  was  wholly  deserted,  and  fied  for  his 
life.  A  proclanmtion  was  forthwith  issued, 
ofiering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  marks, 
for  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  scorned  the  king's  pardon,  and 
persisted  in  waging  war  against  the  royal 
authority  after  terms  of  surrender  and 
compromise  had  been  a^eed  upon.  Procla- 


mations for  ihe  arrest  of  offend»*s,  whether 
in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  are  proverbially 
un&,vourable  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
personal  appearance  and  antecedents  of 
the  persons  whom  it  is  sought  to  capture. 
In  Cade's  case  there  was  no  exception  to 
this  ancient)  and  it  may  be  added,  this 
modem,  rule.  He  was  described  as  an 
Irishman,  which  he  was  not ;  as  one  who 
had  in  Surrey,  while  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dacres,  feloniously  slain  a  woman 
with  c^d,  and  of  having  fied  to  France  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  this  act»  and 
while  there  of  tddng  m  arms  on  "  the 
French  part"  against  the  IBnglish.  The  pro- 
clamation produced  speedy  effect.  The  onoe 
popular  idol  was  deserted  on  every  hand : 
none  were  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence, 
none  so  charitable  as  to  give  him  a  crust  of 
bread,  or  a  glass  of  water  in  his  need; 
and,  like  Masaniello  and  Rienzi,  he  found 
that  the  same  voices  which  could  cheer  and 
shout  in  the  days  of  his  prosperitv,  could 
curse  him  as  lustily  in  the  hour  of  Lis  cala- 
mity. The  proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  he  was  disco- 
vered in  the  garden  of  one  Alexander  Iden 
or  Eden,  in  Heathfield,  in  Sussex,  and  slain 
after  a  desperate  defence.  His  head  was  taken 
to  London,  affixed  upon  the  bridge,  and  bis 
quarters  distributed  among  the  various 
towns  and  districts,  where  the  disaffection, 
of  which  he  wto  the  leader,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  most  widely  spread.  One  quarter 
was  sent  to  Blackheath ;  a  second  ix>  Nor- 
wich, where  the  bishop  (Walter  Harpc) 
was  supposed  to .  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Duke  of  York ;  a  third  to  Salisbury ;  and 
the  fourth  to  Gloucester,  where  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Peter's  had  influence  over  the 
people,  and  was  known,  or  suspected,  to  be 
a  Yorkist. 

Thus  lived  and  died  John  Cade,  the 
victim  of  the  violence  which,  he  pro- 
voked ;  but  in  his  cai*eer  no  more  worthy 
of  blame  than  many  more  illustrious  per- 
sonages who  shared  his  opinions,  and 
brought  them  to  more  successful  issue. 
The  Duke  of  York,  as  readers  of  English 
history  will  remember,  though  he  did  not 
aid  his  faithful  Cade,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  at  the  right  moment,  lived  for  years 
afterwards  to  keep  England  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  civil  war  by  his  pretensions. 
He  did  not  himself  mount  the  uneasy  throne 
to  which  he  aspired,  but  left  his  pretensions 
to  his  son  Edward,  who  made  them  good 
by  his  strong  right  arm^  and  wore  ilie  regal 
crown,  which,  in  those  days,  was  but  too 
often  a  crown  of  agony  both  to  those  who 
inherited  and  to  those  who  conquered  it 
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TLe  last  mention  of  Cade  in  history 
appears  in  Stow,  nnder  date  of  January, 
1451,  seven  months  after  the  collapse  of 
the  great  rebellion  of  the  Commons.  The 
discontent,  even  then,  appears  to  hayo 
smouldered — for  the  merciful  King  Henry, 
who  loved  not  to  take  life,  was  induced  by 
the  advice  of  the  queen  and  her  evil  coun- 
cillors, whom  it  was  the  object  of  Cade 
and  the  Duke  of  York  to  remove  from  his 
presence,  to  take  a  journey  into  Kent,  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  terror. 

"  The  18th  of  January,  the  king  with 
certain  lordes,  and  his  justices  rode  towards 
Kent,  and  there  indicted  and  arraigned 
many,  whereof  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
six  were  put  to  death,  eight  at  Canterbury, 
and  ihe  residue  in  other  townes  of  Kent 
and  Surrey.  And  the  king  returning  out 
of  Kent  on  the  23rd  of  Februarie,  the  men 
of  tiiat  countrey,  naked  to  their  shirtee,  in 
great  numbers,  met  him  on  the  Blackheath ; 
and  there  on  their  knees  asked  mercy,  and 
had  their  pardon.  Then  the  king  rode 
royaily  through  the  citie  of  London,  and 
was  of  the  citiz^is  joyfully  receiTed ;  and 
the  same  day  against  the  king's  coming  to 
the  citie,  nine  heads  of  the  Kentishmen 
that  had  been  put  to  death  were  set  on 
London  Bridge ;  and  the  ca^tedne's  head, 
that  stood  there  before  was  set  in  the 
middest  of  them." 

But  as  long  as  the  Duke  of  York  lived, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  king's  councillors — 
whether  they  were  conciliatory  or  the 
reverse — ^were  of  little  avail  for  the  tran- 
qnillisation  of  the  Commons;  and  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  Cade  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
one  Robert  Poynings,  uncle  of  the  Countess 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  acted  as 
Cade's  carver  and  sword-bearer,  and  who 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  Com- 
mons of  Kent  to  new  rebellion^  though 
with  but  slight  success. 

It  has  hitherto  been  considered,  on  the 
authority  of  Shakespeare  and  the  early 
historisuis,  not  only  that  Cade  was  a 
vulgar  "  rowdy,"  and  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion or  aoquirements ;  but  that  his  followers 
were  a  mere  mob  and  rabble  of  the  very 
lowest  order.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Patent  Roll  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  which  has  recently  been 
examined,  and  formed  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
William  Durrant  Cooper,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Archsaological  Society  of  Kent,  at  Ash- 
£)rd  in  that  county,  the  scene  of  Cade's 
earliest  exploits,    that  this  is  a  mistake. 


Among  those  who  were  pardoned  for  their 
participation  in  Cade's  rebellion  after  the 
interview  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  are  the  names  of  several 
of  the  richest  and  most  influential  people  of 
the  county.  There  were  knights,  abbots, 
esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen :  besides 
handicraftsmen  of  all  sorts :  "  Cade's  army 
was  not  a  disorganised  mob,"  says  Mr. 
Cooper,  "nor  a  chance  gathering.  In 
several  Hundreds  the  cons^bles  duly,  and 
as  if  legally,  summoned  the  men ;  and  many 
parishes,  particularly  Marden,  Penshurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Northfleet,  Boughton,  Smarden 
and  Pluckley,  frLmished  as  many  men  as 
could  be  fbund  in  our  own  day,  fit  for  arms." 
An:iong  the  mayors,  baili£fs,  and  constables 
pardoned  for  having  summoned  the  people 
to  join  Cade's  standard,  first  at  Ashford, 
and  then  at  Blackheath,  after  his  victory 
at  Sevenoaks,  were  the  mayors  of  Can- 
terbuiy,  Chatham,  Maidstone,  Rochester, 
Sandwich,  and  Queensborough  ;  the  bailiff 
of  Folkestone,  and  the  oonste,bles  of  eight- 
and-twenty  hundreds  and  villages  which 
are  duly  set  forth  in  the  rolL  Among  the 
gentlemen  pardoned  were  several  who  had 
been,  and  several  who  afterwards  became, 
sheriffs  of  Kent.  Many  fisunilies  who  to 
this  day  hold  their  heads  high  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  will  find  the  names 
of  their  ancestors  in  this  document,  if 
they  choose  to  look  for  them;  while  in 
the  Hat  will  be  found  many  names  once 
common  that  have  now  wholty  disappeared, 
to  crop  up  perhaps  in  unexpected  places 
in  America. 

Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Cade,  after  his  &tal  combat  with 
Iden  in  the  garden,  the  words : 

Tell  Kent,  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  mjin  ; 

and  it  does  not  appear  from  an  impartial 
review  of  his  whole  story,  and  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  documentary  evidence, 
that  the  boast  was  at  all  unfounded. 


THE  BRmCB  OF  SIGHS. 

AYACHTiNa  Stobt. 

CHAPTER  VII.      HISTORY  OP  MR.  CONWAY. 

Lord  Fosmanton,  the  &ther  of  the  owner 
of  the  schooner  yadit  Almandine,  was  a 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  a  busy  lord,  with 
a  fine  park  and  estate — a  noble  seat,  For-* 
manton,  on  which  there  was  an  elderly 
archdeacon.  The  rental  was  large,  and 
that  curious,  incomprehensiUe  heir,  whom 
mammas  could  not  make  out^  had  been 
asked  to  this  house  and  that,  importuned 
to  this   castle  and  that;  if  he  had  made 
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a  point  of  it  he  might  have  had  files  of 
young  ladies  of  good  birth  and  condition 
drawn  np  for  his  inspection ;  a  lane  of 
rank  and  beauty  down  which  he  might  walk 
an^  choose.  But  nothing  could  be  made 
of  the  creature,  though  with  unwearied  per- 
severance they  tried  him  with  everything. 
He  gave  them  credit  for  cleverness,  ovpidng 
that  with  a  surprising  instinct  they  had 
divined  some  of  his  tastes.  Nothing  could 
be  made  of  him.  He  went  about  in  an 
undecided  fashion,  half  dissatisfied,  half 
seeking  for  that  philosopher's  stone  of  the 
ideal  soul  above  all  the  dross  and  imper- 
fection of  this  world,  which,  if  really  found, 
would,  by  the  fatal  blight  of  familiarity 
and  restlessness,  in  a  short  time  be  found 
unsatisfactory. 

Li  every  circle  is  to  be  found  this  being, 
who  indeed,  as  it  were,  drives  "  a  good 
trade  "  in  the  business,  the  good-looking 
"misunderstood  one,"  who  meets  now 
and  again  one  that  can  understand  him 
a  little,  who  is  always  in  the  end  turn- 
ing out  a  deception.  Thus  he  has  to 
pass  on  to  another.  Li  his  early  stages 
such  a  young  man  was  Mr.  Conway, 
but  he  gradually  worked  himself  free  of 
such  affectation,  though  it  took  a  long, 
long  time.  When  urged  to  go  into 
pohtics,  the  same  nicely  and  hesitation 
pursued  him.  No  party  was  up  to  his 
ideal :  **  the  representation  of  a  vast  number 
of  fellow-creatures  seemed  an  awfid  trust, 
from  which  a  man  might  shrink."  At 
least  he  must  try  and  fit  himself  for  the 
Bolenm  duty ;  and  so  the  time,  and  worse, 
the  opportmiity,  passed  by.  Thus  with  the 
many  advantageous  alliances  that  were 
proposed  to  him.  That,  too,  was  an  awful 
trust,  alas !  not  to  be  laid  down,  as  could 
be  the  parliamentary  one.  But  what  dis- 
tinguished him  from  others,  and  saved  him 
from  the  category  of  "  fop,"  "  ridiculous 
stuck-up  fellow,"  was,  that  all  this  was 
conscientious  and  genuine.  It  would  have 
worn  off  like  bad  plating  but  for  a  calamity 
that  really  was  to  colour  his  whole  life. 

The  present  Lord  Formanton  was  twice 
married,  as  will  be  seen  by  tumiog  to  the 
great  Golden  Book.  His  first  wife,  Mr.  Con- 
way's mother,  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  women:  sweet  and  amiable,  cha- 
ri^ble  and  good,  as  it  were  savouring  the 
whole  household  with  a  delicate  fragrance 
of  simplicity,  which  is  known  and  but 
to  be  described  as  *'  goodness."  She  was 
very  young  when  married,  and  when  Mr. 
George  Conway  was  a  youth,  really  looked 
like  his  sister.      Her   husband,   a  good- 


natured,  rather  foolish  little  peer,  always 
fussy,  but  credulous,  was  busy  with  a  hun- 
dred little  trifles  in  the  day,  which,  througli 
the  magnifier  of  a  dull  simplicity  which 
never  left  his  eye  a  moment,  were  enlarged 
to  vast  proportions. 

They  made  a  very  happy  trio.  There 
was  a  softness  and  sweetness  about  her 
which  was  her  special  charm.  The  young 
worldling,  her  son,  became  natural,  soft;, 
gentle,  and  loving,  when  with  her.  Being 
with  her,  he  thought  education,  teaching, 
and  reading  were  all  in  her  gentle  face. 
She  cared  as  much  for  him. 

Conway  had  a  friend  a  good  deal  older 
than  himself,  for  whom  he  had  a  sort  of 
romantic  admiration,  and  with  whom  he 
interchanged  a  good  deal  of  his  epicure- 
anism and  scepticism,  and  whom  he  would 
force  his  friends  to  admire  rapturously. 
"  I  know  no  type  of  chivalry  like  Roches- 
ter," he  would  say;  *'he  is  the  noblest, 
most  unselfish  fellow  in  the  world :  gentle 
as  a  woman,  brave  as  a  lion.  He  was  the 
first  who  redUy  saidy  '  Go,  poor  fly,'  which 
that  snivelling  Sterne  only  imagined  his 
Toby  saying."  This  Rochester  vras  a  tall, 
slightly  stooped  man,  a  little  grizzled,  with 
a  sofb  voice  and  eye.  His  gentle  mother, 
Mr.  Conway  insisted,  should  appreciate  and 
admire  this  hero,  and  she  would  have 
obliged  him  in.  a  far  more  difficult  thing 
than  that.  But  why  dwell  on  that  marvel 
of  stupid  blindness,  when  all  the  town 
was  looking  on  and  smiling,  and  shaking 
its  head  ?  It  duly  prophesied,  and  saw  its 
prophecy  fulfilled.  Lord  Formanton  and 
his  son  had  gone  away  for  a  short  voyage  in 
a  yacht  which  the  most  chivalrous  of  men 
had  insisted  upon  lending ;  and  Rochester 
had  been  conjured  and  implored,  as  he  was 
a  chivalrous  man,  to  look  after  the  dear 
mother  whom  they  were  to  leave  behind 
for  a  week  only.  The  type  of  chivahry 
wrung  his  friend's  hand,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain reluctance,  as  though  he  were  making 
a  sacrifice,  promised  solenmly  to  do  what 
was  asked.  Then  came  the  nine  days' 
wonder,  the  inquiries,  the  mystery,  tho 
telegraphing,  and  the  "  I  saw  it  all  sJong." 
When  husband  and  son  came  rushing  home, 
they  found  their  house  empty,  their  hearth 
desolate.  Tho  death  of  the  erring  wife 
soon  followed. 

In  Mr.  George  Conway  this  blow  caused 
a  surprising  change.  He  could  not  at  first 
believe  it.  It  was  more  likely  that  words 
had  failed  of  their  meaning,  and  men  gone 
mad.  Nature,  life,  religion,  must  have 
turned  upside-down,  if  such  a  terrible  be- 
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lying  of  fair  promise,  and  innocence,  was 

allowed.    When  the  truth  at   last   came 

home  to  him,  it  quite  changed  him,  and  he 

iad  done  with  chivaby  for  ever.     Further, 

though  he  scorned  revenge,   he   secretly 

longed  for  an  opportunity  when  he  could 

strike  some  blow,  take  some  step  which 

shonld  commit  him,  as  it  were,  and  show 

himself  at  least  how  he  despised  his  former 

chivaliy.     In  his  manner  and  behaviour 

there  was  little  changed :  he  affected  to  be 

all  potiteness    and    graciousness,   but  he 

was  in  a  wary  ambuscade,  ready  to  welcome 

the  first  opportunity.     That  done,  he  felt 

that  his  soul  would  be  more  at  rest.     It  was 

in  this  temper  that  he  found  himself  at  St. 

Arthur's,  and  in  the  humour  also,  that  if  he 

fomid  any  girl  likely  to  fancy  him  he  would 

enjoy  tempting  her  to  give  him  her  heart, 

and  would  then  depart  with  as  little  mark 

on  his  own  as  his  yacht  would  leave  on  the 

waters  behind  her. 

The  peer  was  crushed  and  overwhelmed. 
Friends  said,  "he  was  utterly  broken." 
He  moped,  took  no  interest  in  life,  was  out 
of  gear,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one, 
married  again.  Hia  son  nmde  no  protest, 
knowing  that  his  father  was  "  weak,"  as  it 
is  called,  and  scarcely  responsible,  as  an- 
other would  be.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  father 
"wanted  some  one  to  take  care  of  him." 
But  this  new  wife  proved  to  be  a  lady  of 
almost  firantic  extravagance.  The  castle 
was  refitted  and  refurnished.  She  was 
lavish  in  baUs  and  entertainments,  jewels 
and  dresses ;  and  the  Formanton  estate, 
already  heavily  encumbered,  soon  began  to 
creak  and  groan,  as  it  were,  like  the  great 
dinner-table  at  one  of  their  banquets,  under 
mortgages  and  even  bills  of  sale.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  phrase,  the  Formantons 
were  "  going  it,"  almost  galloping  it  in- 
deed. 

Conway  soon  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  two  yonng  heroines  of  St.  Arthur's.  He 
heard  their  whole  history,  from  the  school 
upwards,  but  in  the  shape  of  two  different 
stories.  On  one  side  he  heard :  she 
saved  her  life  at  that  place,  watching 
her,  following  her,  like  a  dog,  worship- 
ping her,  "doing"  every  lesson  for  her. 
The  heiress,  when  she  got  money,  threw 
her  slave  over  in  the  shabbiest,  meanest 
way.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy, 
too,  at  the  bottom ;  for  Miss  Jessica 
always  came  in  Miss  Panton's  way,  and 
was  most  admired.  From  the  aristocrats 
of  the  place  he  heard:  That  parson's 
daughter  was  a  forward,  self-sufficient  g^l, 
always  pushing  herself  to  the  front,  preach- 


ing radical  stuff  about  the  poor  being  as 
good  as  the  rich.  When  her  friend  got 
rich,  she  determined  to  take  possession  of 
her,  to  stick  to  her  like  a  burr;  which 
plan  the  good  sense  of  Miss  Panton  saw 
through,  and  with  very  proper  spirit  re- 
sented. The  parson's  daughter  had  never 
forgotten  this  rebuff,  and  ever  since  had 
been  trying  to  revenge  herself. 

He  knew  perfectly  how  to  translate 
this  stuff.  The  true  version  of  the  Pan- 
ton  party  should  be  something  of  this 
sort :  "  Spoiled  child,  growing  into  a 
spoiled  woman,  with  quick  passions  and 
humours.  Much  pride,  which  made  her 
fancy  she  detected  a  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  small  obligations,  the  feeling  of 
being  inferior  in  sense  and  intellect,  though 
so  much  superior  in  wealth."  For  the 
ugly  portrait  of  Jessica  he  substituted  the 
followiag :  "  A  high-spirited  girl,  cast  upon 
a  desert  island.  That  vile  windbag  of  a 
father,  everybody  about  her,  below  her  in 
wit  and  acuteness :  full  of  trust  and  affec- 
tion, and  having  foolishly  thought  she  had 
found  some  pearl  of  price  in  a  very  ordinary 
nature,  had  set  her  whole  heart  on  embel- 
lishing and  beautifying  the  same.  Bitter 
disappointment  at  the  fall,  and  shattering, 
of  what  was  only  a  plaster  image — a  protest 
against  the  unmr  and  haughty  advantage 
so  inferior  a  mind  could  take  of  her."  Mr. 
Conway  was  quite  satisfied  with  this 
analysis,  which  he  flattered  himself  was 
superior  to  the  rude  judgment  of  "the 
rustics."  So  interesting  indeed  did  he  find 
the  process  of  observation,  that  though 
there  was  a  general  flutter  among  the 
yachts  now  that  the  racing  was  over,  he 
thought  he  would  remain  "  a  day  or  two" 
longer — that  india-rubber  period  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  purposeless,  can  stretch 
from  hours  to  months 


CHAPTER  VTII.   THE  BIVALS. 

Panton  Castle  was  exceedingly  valuable 
to  the  neighbourhood,  either  as  a  show 
place  for  the  rustics  and  tourists,  or  for  the 
gossips  as  something  to  tcJk  about.  The 
house,  pictures,  gardens,  &c.,  were  nothing 
remarkable;  and  the  tourists,  generally^ 
ought  to  have  come  away  with  a  sense 
of  disappointment.  Yet,  when  a  number 
are  led  about  in  a  herd,  and  bidden  to 
admire  this  and  that,  it  is  surprising  how 
every  one  is  more  or  less  impressed. 
The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Silvertop,  had  a 
contemptuous  severity  of  manner  to  the 
sight-seers,  conveying  that  she  was  con- 
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strained  by  duty  and  orders  from  authority 
to  let  them  'have  a  glimpse  of  all  these 
fine  things.  She  had  invented  well- sound- 
ing names,  not  known  to  the  family,  for 
the  various  parts  of  the  house;  and  Sir 
Charles  himself  was  one  day  infinitely 
amused  at  overhearing  that  he  had  a 
"grand  corridor**  with  a  "State  Dining 
'All,"  a  "  Grand  Steckess,"  with  other  mag- 
nificent titles.  The  visitors  always  took 
the  most  extraordinary  interest  in  ob- 
jects of  family  use,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard a  "  bit  of  work"  carelessly  left  on  a 
table,  with  something  of  a  feti^-Hke  awe 
and  mystery.  The  showwoman,  without 
the  least  conscious  knowledge  of  humian 
nature,  stimulated  public  interest  by  perpe- 
tually saying,  "  Please  don't  toudi  the 
family's  things."  "  Be  so  good  aa  not  to 
take  up  heny thing." 

Devoid  of  these  foolish  pretensions^  it 
was  a  handsome  house,  and  a  handsome 
place.  The  demesne  was  really  noble, 
and  stretched  away,  a  vast  level  of  rich 
land,  with  heavy  old  trees  spread  thickly 
over  it,  and  nodding  drowsily  in  the  breeze. 
At  the  end  of  the  lawn  they  grew  into  a 
fringe,  behind  which  could  be  seen  the  river 
Pann,  a  broad  and  strong  stream,  which 
did  useful  hard  labour,  further  down,  in 
its  working  clothes,  as  it  were,  and  be- 
came rough,  and  even  savage ;  but  passing 
by  here  was  quite  an  elegant  and  well- 
bred  stream,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence. A  hair's  breath,  the  turn  of  a 
card,  a  feather's  weight,  are  all  hack- 
njeyed  illustrations  of  the  power  of  some 
slight  incident  to  disturb  the  course  of 
events  in  human  life;  and  the  peculiar 
situation  of  this  river  Pann,  in  relation  to 
Panton  Castle,  and  the  method  of  crossing 
it,  was  to  have  a  mysterious  effect  on  two 
fbmilies. 

As  just  described,  it  was  a  noble  river, 
fuU  and  brimming  over,  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, and  high  banks.  To  puU  across  it 
would  require  a  stout  pair  of  yeoman's 
arms.  The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
belonged  to  the  Pantons ;  but  by  a  sort  of 
indulgence  a  light  and  elegant  iron  bridge 
had  been  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the 
rustics  were  allowed  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
bank,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  sort  of  plea- 
sure groimd,  with  rockeries  and  shrub- 
beries and  winding  walks.  It  was  all  Sir 
Charles's  land;  and  the  Jack  Cades  of 
the  district  were  always  imputing  to  him 
designs  of  enclosure,  and  of ''robbing  the 
people  of  their  rights — ^if  he  could. 

The  walks  were  indeed  charming,  cut 


half  way  up  the  bank,  and  through  the 
rich  plantation  that  ran  along  it^  and 
were  affected  by  many,  not  so  much  for 
recreation  as  in  the  hope  of  glimpsea  of 
what  '*the  family"  were  doing.  In  old 
times,  before  the  new  bridge  was  built, 
that  broad  river  barrier  cut  them  oE 
utterly,  opposed  itself  sternly;  and  they 
had  to  walk  a  frdl  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
to  the  old  bridge,  where  again  they  were 
checked  by  the  great  gateway  of  Panton 
Castle,  its  towers  and  archway — ^handsome 
and  ivy  grown;  a  strong  wall  sweepkg 
straight  down  to  the  very  bank,  going  down 
thence  into  the  very  water  and  pitilessly 
cutting  off  all  approach.  « 

When  the  little  girls  of  the  town  were 
told -the  conventioiial  stories  of  Beautifiii 
Princesses  living  in  palaces  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  their  thoughts  flew  away  to 
Panton  Castle,  where  the  enormooslj 
wealthy  heiress  was  reigning :  or  to  the 
glittering  carriage  with  the  bright  plung- 
ing steeds,  in  which  she  reclined,  aa  if  on 
a  sofa.  The  station-master  had  stories  of 
the  countless  chests  and  packages  of  all 
sizes  and  weights  which  were  coming  down 
every  day  firom  London ;  each  supposed  to 
contain  some  shape  of  "whim,"  and  not 
cared  for  when  it  arrived.  Her  rooms,  Mrs. 
Silvertop  reported,  were  filled  with  trea- 
sures— "wardrobes"  of  silks,  and  satins, 
and  laces ;  and  her  dresses  a  "  strewin'  the 
very  floor." 

Yet  for  all  this  luxury  her  life  was  only 
less  dull  than  that  of  the  poorest  of  the 
girls  about  her.  The  air  of  the  place  was 
dot  too  rude  for  her  tender  chest ;  it  was 
a  sort  of  sheltered  Torquay,  and  her  resi- 
dence there  became  almost  enforced.  She 
found  no  pleasure  in  the  common  excite- 
ments. Balls  and  plays  she  was  forbidden; 
she  did  not  care  at  all  for  work  or  for 
music,  and  for  reading  only  a  little.  She 
and  her  father  sat  together  nearly  every 
evening  in  the  great  &awing-room  alone, 
with  their  costly  furniture.  The  only  re- 
source was  the  recurring  dinner  party, 
the  dull  legitimate  comedy  with  the  same 
actors  over  and  over  again.  There  was 
a  curious  languor  of  intellect  about  her, 
and  yet  her  eyes  were  full  of  light  and 
quidcaess,  roved  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefi> 
there  was  a  blush,  quick  to  her  cheeks, 
an  animation  in  her  voice.  She  did  not 
want  for  hasty  passions,  and  when  excite- 
ment came,  could  be  more  excited  than  her 
fellows.  Yet  there  was  an  irregular  charm 
about  her,  an  almost  Indian  fitfulness. 

Dudley,  often  the  object  of  her  humour, 
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pioi^sted  against,  jek  grown  indispensable, 
had  just  come  in.  He  always  went  out 
like  a  chiffonnier,  with  a  basket  on  bis  back 
to  eollect  news.  '^  A  pic-nio  of  two  bnn- 
died  over  the  g^nndls  this  morning,  the 
gardener  says."  ^  And  not  a  leaf  touched," 
said  her  &t^ei%  coming  in  aifaar  Dadler. 

"  Very  kind  of  them,"  cried  his  dangnter. 

"  I  fear,  deasrest,  we  mnst  keep  np  Lanra 
Bridge  after  all.  These  honest  people  are 
esfcablisfaing  fresh  daims  on  ns  every  day. 
And  I  hear  they  are  going  to  present  you 
iritb  a  silver  bowl,  or  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  bridge.     I  just  got  a  hint  of  it." 

This  qnite  turned  her  thoughts.  She 
was  fall  of  eagerness  and  curiosity,  and 
dapped  her  bands  with  deHght. 

^  Dear,  goodie  papa,  do  find  out  for  me. 
I  want  to  see  it  quick.  I  am  dying  to 
know." 

''  I'll  make  it  out  to-day  for  you,"  said 
Dudley. 

^Do  you  know,  I  fear,  dear,  it  would 
look  ungracious  to  pull  the  bridge  down 
after  so  generous  an  intention.  You  would 
not  Hke  to  be  unpopular,  dear?" 

^^No,  no;  if  they  are  sneh  nice  people, 
poor  creatures,  why  should  we  keep  them 
out  ?  I  don't  like  to  see  them  all  scat- 
tered about  on  nice  gardens^  and  pouring 
oyer  my  bridge  like  ants ;  but         " 

^'Qood  chSid,  you  have  quite  ddighted 
me!  It  was  making  me  wretched.  You 
know,  as  landowners,  we  must  be  con- 
siderate to  the  lower  class,  ereu  at  in- 
couTenifflice  to  ourselTes.  TeU  me,  dear. 
I  am  sending  up  to  town,  would  you  like 
the  decorator  down  ?  As  you  don't  like 
jour  new  boudoir,  we  shall  have  the  man 
here  again.  By  the  way,  dear,  we  are 
haying  this  dinner  party.  Bailey  and 
daughter ^" 

'*  Yes :  she  said  she'd  come.  I'm  so 
glad." 

^^  Thai  little  sparring  excites  you,"  said 
Dudley.  **  By  i£e  way,  Conway  told  me 
he  was  coming  up  here." 

"  Aa  gentlemanly  a  man  as  ever  I 
met.  We  mnst  ask  him  to  dinner.  So 
well  informed,  and  dever,  and  good-look- 
ing too.  There,  chick,  I  wish  you'd  throw 
the  handkerchief  at  him.  I  know  his 
fether  well :  good  blood — fine  old  family, 
though  extrayagani." 

**  I  think  him  a  coxcomb,  and  would  not 

^^^  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
him." 

"  There's  not  much  chance  of  him.  He's 
ia  the  esthetic  country ;  and  those  Baileys 
haye  seized  on  him  body  and  soul.     Ho  is 


always  up  there,  and  selfish  *  Old  Bailey' 
has  half  sunk  a  dozen  boats  going  out  to 
drink  sherry  on  board  the  yacht.  That 
scheming  Miss  Jessica  has  the  whole  sum 
set  down  in  figures  in  an  account-book,  and 
she  will  regularly  '  tot  it  up'  until  he  is 
caught." 

''Jessica  win  hrmf  Lord  Formanton's 
son !  It  is  a  folly,  and  impossible,"  said 
the  heiress,  excitedly. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  said  Dudley.  "  Yet 
she  is  ycry  deep  and  clever,  and  if  she 
once  sets  her  mind  on  a  thing,  I  dedare  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards.  He  made  some 
speech  to  me  about  her  being  so  dramatic ; 
and  I  know  the  yacht  has  not  had  orders 
for  sailing.     She  is  not  the  first  parson's 

daughter  that  has  drawn  a  peer  out  of  the 

*       »f 
nver. 

Miss  Panton  listened  with  kindling  eyes. 
''  She !  she !  How  dare  you  even  think 
of  such  a  thing;?  We  will  not  have  it — 
she  shall  be-  etxposed.  She  thinks  that 
will  put  her  on  a  level  with  me.  I  tell 
you,  papa,  and  Dudley,  it  must  not  be,  and 
you  must  see  and  preveoit  it !" 

She  looked  over  angrily  at  Dudley; 
she  was  now  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  her 
Hps  working  as  if  speaking,  her  eyes  dart- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  otiber.  Her  &ther 
soothed  her.  Dudley,  looking  oat  of  the 
window,  said  slowly : 

''  Well !  here,  now,  is  Conway  himself." 

CHAPTEB  IX.  A  VISIT. 

Conway  had  ridden  out,  and  was  now 
entering,  calm,  composed,  and  handsome. 
The  young  heiress  looked  up»  and  advanced 
to  meet  him  with  a  sudden  eagerness  of 
welcome.  Dudley  smiled  as  he  saw  this 
change.  Conway  had  on  his  best  maupof- 
the-world  suit,  let  ofi"  his  various  conver- 
sational fireworks,  determining,  as  his  habit 
was,  to  make  a  good  effect,  and  leave  behind 
him  a  delightful  impression  of  regret.  The 
eyes  of  the  heiress  were  fJEutened  on  him  all 
the  time. 

He  had  been  tempted  out  there  by  the 
piquant  accounts  he  had  been  hearing  of 
the  vendetta  between  the  two  girls.  He 
half  purposely  began  to  speak  of  the  cler- 
gyman and  his  family.  *'  His  daughter  is 
a  very  remarkable  person,  with  such  a 
thoughtful  and  original  mind.  She  should 
be  in  a  larger  field." 

The  heiress  moved  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  Jessica  talks  like  a  book,  or  some- 
times like  a  man,  they  say." 
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"  You  are  old  friends,  I  am  told,"  said 
Conway,  '*  so  yon  can  appreciate  her 
better." 

"  There  were  thirty  girls  at  the  school," 
the  heiress  said,  impatiently,  ''  when  I  was 
there.  They  are  not  all  old  friends,  I  pre- 
sume. I  hare  never  seen  them  since. 
Yet  the  people  here  always  insist  on  making 
ns  bosom  friends,  that  cannot  be  parted  a 
moment.     I  am  really  getting  tired  of  it." 

Conway  laughed.  "  May  I  speak  the 
truth  ?  Well,  I  heard  something  quite  the 
reverse,  almost  as  I  sailed  into  harbour, 
that  there  were  two  young  ladies  here, 
each  at  the  head  of  a  party,  captains  of 
opposing  armies,  whose  little  contests  gave 
the  only  animation  to  the  place." 

"  The  poor  low  gossips  here  tiaJk  of  any- 
thing, and  invent  anything :  we  all  despise 
them,  and  papa  would  not  stay  here  but 
for  my  health.  As  for  Jessica,  or  Miss 
Bailey,  I  know  little  or  nqf^hing  about  her. 
She  TB  truly  of  the  same  class." 

'*  Clergymen  and  their  families  are 
usuaUv  allowed  a  soi^  of  brevet  rank," 
said  donway,  smiling.  *'  Or  if  there  is  any 
defect  in  the  father,  there  is  great  indul- 
gence to  the  daughter." 

The  spoiled  rich  girl  looked  at  him  un- 
easily. "  Oh,  she  has  quite  brought  you 
round  to  her  party.  That  is  always  her 
way,  artfully  trying  to  make  Mends  with 
everyone.  I  never  was  taught  those  little 
devices.  Or  I  suppose,  the  art  is  bom 
with  you." 

This  seemed  like  a  complaint,  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice  troubled  Conway.  "  Per- 
haps," he  said,  ''the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle,  and  perhaps  Miss  Panton  has 
the  art  all  this  tune,  though  not  conscious 
of  it.  She  has  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  chance  aJready,  and  I  came  out  to  say 
how  happy  I  should  be  to  avail  myself 
of  it." 

The  emotions  of  the  heiress  were  as 
fitful  as  they  were  vehement.  She  smiled, 
laughed,  at  this  compliment,  an  insipid 
and  third-hand  one  out  of  Conway's  stock, 
and  said  abruptly :  *'  I  am  so  glad.  Yes, 
we  shall  be  great  friends,  I  am  not  strong- 
minded  in  the  least "  (there  was  no  need, 
Conway  thought,  for  her  to  make  that  de- 
claration) "but  I  should  be  sorrv  to  do 
BO.     Dudley  says  there  is   sometning  re- 


pulsive in  being  strong-minded  and  able  to 
talk." 

As  Conway  looked  out  at  the  hothouses 
and  choice  beds  of  flowers,  he  wondered  at 
seeing  gproups  of  rustics  scattered  about, 
who  appeared  to  be  looking  at  the  flowers 
with  much  the  same  title  that  he  had.  At 
htet  he  said : 

"Oh,  see!  these  are  the  people  Miss 
Bailey  spoke  of." 

^^  She  spoke  of!  And  what  did  she 
speak?" 

"  Well,  I  forget  exactly,  except  that  they 
had  some  right  to  smell  the  flowers  God 

gsive  us,  and  enjoy  your  gprounds.  Sir 
harles  is  wonderfully  indulgent." 

"  It  is  all  on  sufierance,  I  can  assure  yon. 
But  papa  is  laughed  at  for  admitting 
them." 

"  Miss  Jessica  would  not  laugh  at  him,  I 
assure  you.  She  shows  a  most  just  conces- 
sion to  popular  rights,  and  thinks  it  no 
compliment:  it  should  be  universal  over 
the  country." 

"  Does  die — does  she  ?  So  do  all  who 
are  without  land.  We  are  absurdly  indul- 
gent. The  place  swarms  on  show  days 
with  this  canaille.  It  is  intolerable."  And 
she  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 

"  Still  you  have  a  great  advantage  here," 
said  Conway,  "  in  this  barrier  of  a  river— 
and  such  a  noble  river!  Nature,  tme 
aristocrat,  meant  it  no  doubt  to  keep  off 
the  canaille." 

Lunch  was  then  announced,  and  the 
guest  presently  departed  much  interested 
in  this  strange,  wayward  girl. 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  VI.   THE  TUENINO  OP  THE  SCALE. 

Mb.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Love- 
grove  were  assembled  in  the  office  of  the 
last-named  gentleman.  They  had  been 
talking  together  for  more  than  an  honr, 
and,  to  jndge  from  their  conntenances,  the 
conversation  had  not  been  altogether  plea- 
sant. Mr.  Simpson,  indeed,  preserved  a 
pasty  placidity  of  face.  Bnt  Mr.  Lovegrove 
looked  angry,  and  Mr.  Lane  sulky. 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Lovegrove, "  that  you  should  have  been 
so  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Lane." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  luke- 
warm.' If  I  was  to  consult  my  own  pocket 
it  wouldn't  take  long  to  see  which  side 
would  be  best  for  me,"  retorted  the  agent. 
'*  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  do  that.  Two 
thousand  pounds  is  of  as  much  consequence 
to  me  as  to  most  people.  But  I  go  accord- 
ing to  law  and  justice." 

"  I  can't  tell  how  much  you  may  know 
about  justice,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  "but  I 
take  the  liberty  of  supposing  that  your 
knowledge  of  law  is  not  extensive." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  moving 
bis  jaw  slowly  as  he  spoke,  somewhat  in  the 
inanner  of  a  cow  chewing  the  cud,  "it 
don't  take  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  understand  the  case  before  us. 
I  snppose  you  are  satisfied  that  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  on  board  the  Puribond 
did  take  place." 

Mr.  Lovegrove  passed  his  hands  irritably 
through  his  hair  without  answeAng. 

"Aid  if  everything  hadn't  been  con- 
ducted in  an  honourable  way,  why  should  I 
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the  will  ever  have  turned  up  at  all  ?"  said 
Mr.  Lane.  "  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  say  nothing  about  it." 

Mr.  Simpson  felt  this  to  be  injudicious, 
and  hastened  to  say,  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir, 
with  the  parties  concerned  in  this  business 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question." 

"Mr.  Lane  doesn't  seem  to  think  so," 
observed  Mr.  Lovegrove,  dryly. 

"No,  no,  no,"  proceeded  Mr.  Simpson; 
"  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  consider  such 
a  hypothesis.  Out  of  the  question,  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  will  being  there, 
my  client's  first  proceeding  was  to  show  it 
to  a  respectable  and  well-known  lawyer — 
your  own  partner,  Mr.  Lovegrove — and  to 
entrust  it  to  him  for  safe  keeping." 

"  I  don't  know  what  could  be  fairer  or 
more  honourable,"  put  in  Mr.  Lane. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lady  in  question  should  bo 
fair  and  honourable." 

"  Mr.  Lane  doesn't  seem  to  think  so," 
said  Mr.  Lovegrove  again. 

Mr.  Simpson  interposed  to  prevent  a 
retort  from  the  agent.  "  Permit  me,"  said 
he.  "  The  lady  in  question  was  treated  in 
the  most  heartless  and  treacherous  manner. 
But  my  present  business  is  not  to  insist  upon 
that  part  of  her  story.  The  question  is, 
was  the  first  Lady  Tallis  living  or  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  second  marriage  ?" 

"  Sir  John  supposed  her  to  be  alive. 
That  much  is  clear,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove. 
"  He  never  intended  to  make  Miss  Levin - 
court  his  wife." 

"  Possibly.  But  I  need  not  remind  you, 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  persons  cannot  play 
&uBt  and  loose  with  the  marriage  ceremony 
to  gratify  their  own  convenience  or  evil 
passions." 

Mr.  Lane  opined,  xmder  his  breath,  that 
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xb  wooid  be  a  pretty  mfti  of  game  if  th^ 
oovid. 

^  I  kavp  joid  biAre  jov,"  conlianaed  Mr. 
Simpson,  lovkin^  as  w>«||^  he  were  sa- 
vaged i>R  the  lOAflAieailoii  of  a  very  toogh 
39ai]ti»fitl  JKideed,  "^o  proofe  of  idie  peiv 
formanatof  the  marriage  ceremcmy  betweem 
the  late  Sir  John  GhJe  and  Miss  hevia- 
oowt.  Yon  are  not  at  fvtmmt  j^mumoA  io 
hnjxg  i&rwB,Td  any  tteti vanjr  as  to  m  konr 
at  mftbh  Lady  Tallis  Gale  expired?** 

"  Mr.  Pcost  is  of  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Lore- 
grovm9  ''thM  Mz«.  Lockwood's  teatUM^, 
mm!  tib&t  «f  tlw  flenpsnt  fiirl«  \rili  go  to 
prove ^ 

Mr.  Lovegroive  pansed  m  hxB  speecb  as 
HiB  door  of  his  joffics  was  open^dj  and  one 
of  his  clerks  appeared. 

« I  said  that  you  were  particularly  en- 
gaged, sir,"  said  the  yoane  man,  **  but  the 
gentleman  wonld  take  no  denial.  He  said 
that " 

"  What  do  yoa  mean  by  admitting  any 
one  at  this  moment  ?    Who  is  it  ?** 

"Mr.  Hugh  Lockwood,  sir,**  answered 
the  clerk,  making  good  his  retreat  as  Hugh 
pushed  past  him  €uid  entered  the  room. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  and 
pause  of  e^ectation. 

"Mr.  Lockwood,*'  said  Mr.  Loyegroye, 
gravely,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  haye  diosen 
this  moment  for  insisting  on  seeing  me.  If 
my  clerk  did  not  succeed  in  making  you 
understand  that  I  am  particularly  engaged, 
I  must  tell  you  so  myself  in  plain  terms." 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  you,  and  of  these 
gentleman,  said  Hugh,  "  but  I  think  you 
wlU  excuse  me  when  you  know  that  the 
busmess  on  wluch  I  come  is  precisely  the 
business  you  are  engaged  in  discussing." 

Hugh's  manner  was  very  resolute  and 
quiet.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  has  re- 
cently subdued  some  strong  emotion  to  his 
wUl.  Mr.  Lane  stared  at  him  undisguisedly. 
Mr.  Simpson  obseryed  him  in  his  ruminat- 
ing manner.  Mr.  Loyegroye  made  answer : 
"  May  I  inquire  how  you  know  what  is  the 
business  we  are  engaged  in  discussing?" 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  discussing  the 
legality  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Tallis  Gale." 

"  -Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Simpson.  "  Haye 
you  any  information  to  giye  us  on  the  sub- 
ject ?" 

"T«6." 

"Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  Mr.  Loyegroye, 
hastily,  "  allow  me  to  say  one  word.  This 
gentleman  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  lady 
who  calls  herself  Lady  Tallis  Gale.  This 
gentleman  is  the  sjppointed  executor  of  the 


wifi  of  the  late  baronet.  I  am  cmly  sarrj 
th«l  I  caxjtoUM.  that  I  am  fuUy  empowend 
to  act  for  Miss  Dssmond  in  this  matter  as 
I  skould  dears  to  do.  From  ik^  peculiar 
and  pdUAfol  circumstamies  of  Urn  mse  I 
bare  not  been  able  to  urge  Mim  Btsmottd's 
guardian- who  is  co-trustee  with  meimder 
her  mother's  will — to  come  forwaid  and 
loak  after  Imt  intamite.  But  as  far  as  my 
legal  kaoiykdgv  and  seryices  can  afail  htr, 
they  are  entirely  at  her  dis|^r>Tial  Nov, 
bslieying  you  to  be  the  yonng  lady's  ftknd, 
I  fitso^fiy  adyise  yon  io  n&ma  from 
yoluntceriz^g  any  stetwiHfiwt  o&  fias  snbied; 
at  the  present  moment.  Obs^^e,  I  have 
no  idea  of  what  natuse  your  staitementniay 
be.  But  I  assure  you  that  yon  had  better 
leaye  the  matter  in  my  hands." 

''  Mr.  Loyej^roye,  you  ^eak  in  a  manner 
which  comnEuuods  my  aincerast  respect,  and 
will  certainly  make  Mas  Desmond  yeiy 
grateful.  But  I  come  here  at  Miss  Des- 
mond's urgent  request." 

''Indeed, sir?"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who 
had  listened  attentiyely.  "  Are  you  a  rela- 
tiye  of  the  young  lady's?** 

Before  Hugh  could  speak,  Mr.  Lane 
answered  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  **  He's  the 
son  of  the  person  in  whose  iM>use  Lady 
T.  died.** 

Mr.  Simpson's  ruminating  jaw  mofed 
slowly,  but  ne  said  nothing. 

"  I  will  answer  for  myself,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Lane,**  said  Hugh,  to  whom  the  i^nt 
was  slightly  known.  Then,  turning  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  he  continued  :  *'  No,  I  am  not  a 
relatiye  of  Miss  Maud  Desmond,  but  she  is 
my  promised  wife.  Our  engagement  was 
sanctioned  by  Lady  Tallis,  and  by — ^Mias 
Desmond's  guardian.** 

Mr.  Loyegroye  made  a  little  suppressed 
sound  with  closed  lips,  and  raised  his  eye- 
brows in  surprise. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  dowly,  **  oh, 
indeed  !  And  you  haye,  you  say,  some  in- 
formation to  giye  respecting  the  hour  at 
which  Lady  Tallis  died  ?"        •  ^ 

"I  haye  the  only  information  to  give 
which  can  be  of  yalue  :  for  I  was  the  last 
person  who  saw  the  poor  lady  aJiye.** 

The  three  men  looked  at  each  other, 
without  speaking.  Mr.  Simpson  made  his 
face  as  nearly  blank  of  expression  as  pos- 
sible. But  mere  was  a  gleam  of  expecta- 
tion in  Mr,  Loyegroye's  eyes  as  he  turned 
them  again  on  Hugh. 

"  It  hajmened  in  this  way,"  proceeded 
Hugh.  "  I  will  tell  vou  the  circumstances 
as  plain]^  and  shortly  as  I  can-  On  the 
night  preoeding  the  day  she  died- 
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'*  That  IS  to  nj,  on  the  nighirof  the  third 
of  Msroh  ?"  said  Mr.  Simpson. 

'*  Yes,  on  the  night  of  t^ie  third  of  Maroh, 

Ladj  Tallis  had  been  very  lU,  and  had  snf- 

fered  from  difficulty  of  breathing.     It  had 

bean  /bond  neoeMary  &r  some  one  to  sit 

op  with  her.    That  had  happened  onoe  or 

twice  before.      Bat  on  thm  oooasion  A» 

seemed  so  ill  that  neither  my  mother  nor 

Miss  Desmond  went  to  bed  at  all.     In  ihB 

morning,  quite  eaiiy,  Lady  TaQis  fell  asleep. 

And  then  my  mother  sent  Miss  DesfDond 

to  rest      ^e — ray  mothexv— went  down 

into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  some  beef  tea, 

for  winck  tiie  siok  woman  had  asked.   The 

little  servant  maid  was  bnsy  about  her 

honsdiold  tasks.     I  bed  made  np  my  mind 

Bot  to  go  to  boaineBS  that  morning,  and  as 

it  was  desirable  that  some  one  ^oold  be 

within  call  of  Lady  Tallis,  I  took  a  book 

and  sat  in  ^ba  drawing-voom,  which  opened 

l^  a  fioldin^  door  from  her  bedroom." 

''Thiawas  at  what  faonrP"  adced  Mr. 
Simpsoo. 

*'  I  cannot  say  with  aeenracj.  But  cer- 
tainly between  seren  and  eight  o^doek. 
Daring  tiie  first  part  of  the  time  tibat  I  sat 
there,  my  mother  oame  njpHstairs  with  the 
beef  tea,  and  found  Lady  Tallis  still  sleep- 
iag.  She  oeemed  so  peaoefol  and  tranquil 
mJb  I  pessoaded  my  mother,  who  was 
much  worn,  out,  to  take  some  rest  on  Hke 
80&  in  ovr  Httie  parlour  down-stairs, 
aving  ibttt  I  wonld  remain  at  my  post. 
Weil,  I  sat  th««  a  loKg  time — or  what 
aeemed  a  long  time.  The  house  was  very 
qmet :  and  at  that  period  of  the  day  our 
street  is  nuot  nowy.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sound  to  be  beard.  All  at  once,  as  I 
aat  alone  in  the  silence,  a  istrange  feeling 
csme  over  mo  that  I  mast  go  into  the  next 
room  and  k)dk  at  the  sleeper.  I  could 
not  tell  why  then,  and  1  casmot  tell  why 
now,  bat  tbe  impulse  was  irresistible.  I 
got  up  softly,  and  went  to  the  bedside. 
And  thflia  in  an  instant  I  saw  that  there 
was  death.  I  had  never  seen  a  dead  person 
before,  bat  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
solemn  kxik. 

**  No  mistaHdng !"  echoed  Mr.  Loye- 
groTB.  •*  How  can  yon  know  that  ?  Your 
unpression,  the  mere  result  of  your  looking 
at  her,  may  have  been  erroneous.  She 
uiay  have  been  still  asleep.*' 

*'8he  was  in  HuA  sleep  that  awaits  us 
ail,  and  from  which  there  is  no  awaking. 
1  stood  and  contemplated  her  &ce  for  a 
odnute  or  so.  The  eyes  were  shut,  the 
forehead  placid;  she  had  not  even  moved 
on  her  pulow.    Although  I  was  perfectly 


coDvinoed  that  she  was  dead,  I  took  a  little 
hand-mirror  from  the  toilet-table,  and  held 
it  to  her  lips.     There  was  not  a  breath,** 

•*  Still,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  catching  a 
glance  that  was  exchanged  between  Mr. 
Lane  and  Mr.  Simpson,  *'  stiUy  you  do  not 
know  at  what  hour  this  took  place.  Your 
guessing  is  of  no  use !" 

"  Wait.  It  is  true  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  moment  at  which  Ladv  Tallis  ceased  to 
live ;  but  I  know  what  will  suffice,  as  you 
will  see.  I  knew  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  some  one  to  render  the  last 
services  to  t&  dead.  There  was  a  woman 
living  near  at  hand,  who  had  occasionallv 
come  in  to  help  to  nurse  our  poor  friend, 
and  I  knew  that  she  would  be  able  to  do 
what  was  needed.  I  resolved  to  go  myself, 
and  feteh  her  without  disturbing  my  mother 
or  Maud.  I  went  out  of  the  front  door 
quietly,  sought  for,  and  found  the  woman  I 
spoke  of,  and  brought  her  back  to  our 
house  before  any  one  there  knew  that  I  had 
left  it.  And  as  I  turned  into  our  street  to 
come  home,  the  church  clocks  were -striking 
half-past  nine.** 

^  That,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  rising  from 
his  chair,  "  is  conclusive.  I  have  evidence 
to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ceremony 
on  board  the  ship  wsis  not  commenced  be- 
fore a  quarter  to  ten  at  the  earliest.*' 

There  was  a  dead  pause. 

Mr.  Simpson  deliberately  gathered  to- 
fi^ether  his  papers.  Mr.  Lane  took  up  his 
hat.  Mr.  Ix)vegrove  remained  in  his  chair 
yn€k  his  hands  fiirust  deep  into  his  pockets. 

"  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  **  that 
you  perceive  how  unassailably  strong  Mr. 
Lockwood's  testimony  makes  Lady  Gale's 
case  ?  My  cHent  is,  I  assure  you,  greatly 
averse  to  litigation,  very  greatly  averse  to 
it.  But  if  Mr,  Lockwood  is  prepared — as 
no  doubt  he  is — ^to  repeat  upon  oath  every 
detail  he  has  just  given  us,  I  should  advise 
Lady  Gale,  and  the  next  of  kin,  to  resist  to 
the  uttermost  all  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Sir  John's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  gentle- 
men.' 

*'  Oood  morning,  Mr.  Simpson.  I  beg 
to  state  that  if  Miss  Desmond  were  my 
client  and  I  were  empowered  to  act  for  her, 
I  should  be  very  far,  indeed,  from  consider- 
ing the  cause  lost.  I  am  not  aware  what 
course  Miss  Desmond  will  be  advised  to 
take,  but  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  warn 
you  not  to  be  sure  of  victory  even  now. 
And  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Lane,** 
added  Lovegrove,  with  a  considerable 
change  from  the  temperate  and  courteous 
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tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  the  other 
attorney.  ,"I  might  condole  with  yon  on 
the  prospect  of  losing  yonr  legacy  if  I  were 
of  Mr.  Simpson's  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Thongh  npon  my  word  I  never  saw  a 
gentleman  let  two  thonsand  pounds  slide 
throngh  his  fingers  with  greater  equanimity, 
or  m£^e  less  effort  to  keep  them !" 

When  Messieurs  Simpson  and  Lane  had 
departed,  Mr.  Loyegrove  got  np  and  began 
pacing  about  the  office.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  opposite  to  Hugh,  and  addressed 
him. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  Miss  Des- 
mond urged  you  to  come  and  say  what  you 
have  said  to  that  woman's  attorney  P" 

"  She  did,  most  earnestly." 

*'  And  you,  well  knowing  what  interests 
were  at  stake,  were  fool  enough  to  do  it !" 

'*  Mr.  Lovegroye,  what  I  said  was  the 
truth.  It  might  as  well  be  told  first  as 
last" 

'^  No,  it  might  not !  And  who  knows 
whether  it  ever  need  haye  been  told  at  all  P 
I  should  haye  taken  a  yeiy  different  tone 
with  this  self-styled  Lady  Gale.  I  believe 
if  she  had  been  thoroughly  frightened  and 
bullied  she  would  not  have  dared  to  talk  of 
going  to  law  !"  ^ 

"  But  if  she  had  dared " 

"  Well,  I  would  have  fought  her." 

'^  That  is  just  what  Maud  desired  to 
avoid." 

"  Desired  to  avoid  ?      Desired  to 

Miss  Desmond  desired  to  avoid  running 
any  risk  of  inheriting  a  fine  fortune  duly 
and  legitimately  bequeathed  to  her  P" 

"  You  know  what  her  life  has  been.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Levincourt  and  his  daughter 
have  been  like  a  father  and  a  sister  to  her 
from  her  babyhood.  And  as  to  Sir  John 
Gale's  money,  she  says  she  felt  as  though 
it  would  bring  a  curse  with  it." 

"  Trash  !  No  money  brings  a  curse  that 
is  honestly  come  by," 

"  This  would  not  have  been  honestly 
come  by.  I  believe  that  Veronica  Levin- 
court  can  prove  herself  to  have  been  duly 
married  to  Sir  John  Gale.  And  it  would 
be  inexpressibly  painful  and  shocking  to 
Maud  and  to  others  to  force  her  to  prove  it 
in  a  court  of  law." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  Lovegrove, 
after  a  minute  or  two's  pause,  '4t  is  clearly 
no  concern  of  mine.  But  I  am  interested 
in  Miss  Desmond  for  auld  lang  syne.  I 
knew  her  mother.  And  she  is  a  very  sweet, 
and  I  thoroughly  believe,  a  very  good 
yoimg  lady.  Frost  will  be  sorry  too 
However,  1  suppose  we  cannot  interfere." 


"Mr.  Frost  will  not  be  surprised:  fori 
mentioned  something  of  this  to  him  be- 
fore." 

"  You  did  ?" 

"  Yes.  Well  now,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I 
must  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  sin- 
cerity and  kindness  with  which  you  es- 
poused Jdias  Desmond's  cause.  She  will 
be  very  grateful.  She  goes  away  with  her 
guardian  the  day  after  to-morrow.  And  it 
is  her  great  effort  to  keep  all  this  painfol 
business  from  him  for  the  present.  He 
knows  nothing  of  it  as  yet.  He  has  lived 
quite  secluded  in  my  mother's  house 
since  he  came  up  to  attend  Lady  Tallis's 
frmeral." 

"  Mr.  Levinoourt  does  not  know ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  When  they  are  in  the 
counky  she  will  teU  him  as  much  as  is 
needful." 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Desmond  had  appointed 

me  guardian  to  her  daughter,  instead  of 

but  it  can't  be  helped.  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good !  The  new  Lady 
Gale  will  just  waJk  over  the  course,  I 
suppose.  She  is  clever:  or  somebody  is 
clever  for  her.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  mar- 
vellously converted  to  the  side  of  what  he 
calls  '  law  and  justioe.' " 

''  I  presume  he  was  convinced  that  he 
could  not  fight  for  the  will  against  the 
evidence  they  brought." 

"  J  presume  that  Sir  Matthew  Gale  and 
this  lady  have  been  able  to  convince  him 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  much  for  his  inte- 
rest to  let  his  two  thousand  pounds  go 
quietly  as  to  struggle  for  them.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  strong  desire  to 
carry  out  hiJ9  late  patron's  wishes." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  desire  was  pos- 
sible in  the  breast  of  any  human  being  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Tallis  Gale  I" 

"  Well,  for  a  man  who  had  his  own  way, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  his  life,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  power  broke  down  alto- 
gether at  the  last  in  a  very  strange — I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  marvellous — 
manner." 

"  And  when  a  man's  *  way '  is  such  as 
his  was,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much 
cause  to  feel  surprise  at  his  plans  proving 
barren  and  futile." 

CHAPTER  VII.      SUCCESS. 

Cesasb  had  understood  partially,  how 
desirable  a  thing  it  was  for  Veronica  to  be 
acknowledged  by  Sir  Matthew  Gale.  But 
in  his  ennui  and  ill-humour  he  was  inchned 
to  be  captious  and  jealous. 

"  You  could  receive  those  men  without 
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Laving  Louise  in  the  room  ?"  lie  said  re- 
proachfdlly  afiber  the  baronet  and  Mr.  Davis 
were  gone. 

"  Certainly,  I  conld !" 

"  I  suppose  if  that  old  blockhead  of  a  Sir 
Gale  were  to  come  alone,  you  would  receive 
him  in  the  same  way  ?" 

"Most  likely.  What  then?  Don't  be 
absurd,  Cesare." 

*'  Ebbene,  I  think  it  very  unjust,  unkind, 
<!ruel,  that  I  should  be  the  only  person 
debarred  from  your  society  in  the  way  I 


am! 


I" 


"  Debarred  £rom  my  society  ?  Dio  mio ! 
It  seems  to  me,  Cesare,  that  you  are  here 
all  day  long." 

"  Oh,  I  trouble  you  ?  I  importune  you  ? 
You  have  no  heart.     You  do  not  love  me.'' 

Then  came  a  quarrel,  not  the  first  by 
many,  which  ended,  as  all  itfi  predecessors 
had  ended,  by  Cesare's  malang  humble 
apologies  and  protestations  of  devotion. 

'*  Ah,  Veronica  mia,"  he  sighed,  ''  I  wish 
sometimes  that  there  had  never  been  any 
question  of  this  money  !  You  would  have 
married  me  and  we  should  have  been 
together  all  this  time.  We  would  have  gone 
down  to  the  country  house  beyond  Salerno. 
How  happy  it  would  have  been !  I  hate 
this  England  of  yours !  I  have  scarcely  had 
a  happy  moment  since  I  came  here." 

^'Cesare,  that  sounds  all  very  fine,  but 
how  much  does  it  mean  ?  If  you  and  I  had 
married  and  stayed  in  Italy,  we  should 
have  been  dining  off  dry  bread  and  melon- 
xinds  by  thi^  time.  And  how  charming  for 
me  to  be  going  about  in  a  coarse  petticoat 
and  jacket,  with  a  copper  pin  stuck  in  my 
hair,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings !  Neapolitan 
peasants  are  very  picturesque  at  the  Opera : 
but  I  fancy  the  real  life  of  the  real  people 
would  not  quite  suit  you.  It  would  not  suit 
me  at  all  events." 

"  My  wife  would  not  have  had  to  live  as 
you  say,"  remonstrated  Cesare. 

"  Oh  andiamo,  cugino  mio  I  I  know 
pretty  well  what  sort  of  style  '  your  wife' 
would  have  had  to  live  in.  And  the  fact  is 
we  should  have  been  much  worse  off  than 
the  peasants,  because  we  should  have  had  to 
appear  something  different  from  what  we 

were,     ^^^l^^y  gentility Ouf !  it  makes 

me  shudder  !  And  as  to  your  not  liking 
England,  you  know  nothing  of  it  yet.  u 
we  were  rich,  Cesare,  you  would  see  how 
the  world  would  be  cap  in  hand  to  us  1" 

'^  I  don't  think  I  want  the  world  to  be 
cap  in  hand  to  me.     I  only  want  you  to 
love  me^"  answered  Cesare,  pathetically. 
•  Then  Veronica  gave  him  her  hand  and 


sent  him  away,  alleging  that  she  was  tired. 
In  truth  she  was  tired  in  spirit.  She  was 
getting  very  weary  of  Cesare's  complaints 
and  importunities.  She  haji  felt  herself  to 
be  in  the  position  of  guiding  spirit  since 
their  arrival  in  London.  In  Naples,  where 
she  had,  whilst  domineering  over  him, 
depended  on  him  for  support  in  many 
things,  she  had  liked  him  better.  For  her 
own  nature  was  too  entirely  undisciplined 
not  to  be  irked  by  the  task  of  leading 
another.  She  hated  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing, arranging,  and  deciding.  And  there 
were  in  her  some  glimmerings  of  nobler 
things,  which  made  her  scorn  herself  at 
times,  and  consequently  scorn  Cesare  for  his 
submissive  idolatry  of  her. 

As  she  had  once  told  Maud,  she  saw  the 
better  and  chose  the  worse.  If  Cesare  would 
but  assume  a  more  manly  tone — ^if  he 
would  even  be  rough  and  self-asserting 
— she  fimcied  she  should  be  less  dis* 
contented.  He  complained  and  grumbled 
indeed,  but  it  was  in  the  tone  of  a  child 
who  vents  its  temper,  well  knowing  all  the 
while  that  it  must  finally  submit.  Once, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  she  dropped  some 
word  of  the  kind  to  Cesare.  And  his 
amazed  ai^d  sorrowfrQ  reception  of  the  word 
nearly  drove  her  wild. 

"  1  don't  understand  you,  Veronica,"  he 
had  said,  reproachfully.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  very  ungratefrd.  No  woman 
was  ever  loved  more  truly  than  I  love  you. 
Do  you  wish  for  unkindness  and  tyranny  ? 
Who  can  comprehend  a  woman  ?" 

Poor  Veronica  did  not  comprehend  her- 
self. She  could  not  tell  him  that  his  com- 
plaisance for  her  whims,  his  devotion  to 
her  wishes,  alienated  her  from  him.  She 
could  not  tell  him  that  his  humouring  of 
her  haughty  temper  degraded  her  in  her 
own  esteem.  And  yet  she  wished  to  love 
Cesare.  She  was  fully  minded  to  be- 
come Principessa  de'  Barletti,  and  the 
prospect  of  that  union  without  affection  af- 
forded a  glimpse  of  something  so  terrible 
that  she  shut  her  mind's  eyes  before  it, 
shuddering. 

But  she  would  be  true  to  Cesare.  And 
she  wovM  love  him.  Poor  Cesare ;  he  was 
kind  and  gentle,  and  she  was  really  fond  of 
him.  And  by-and-bye^so  she  told  herself 
— she  would  be  able  to  infiuence  and  change 
him  in  many  things.  But  meanwhile  that 
which  she  yearned  for,  and  thought  of  at 
every  soHta^  moment  of  her  waking  time, 
was  to  see  Maud. 

She  had  been  much  moved  when  at 
Naples  Mr.  Frost  had  made  known  to  her 
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the  oonteata  of  Sir  John  Grale's  will.  For 
a  moment  the  ihonghi  had  flashed  across 
her  mind  that  she  would  give  np  her 
own  claim,  and  allow  the  will  to  be  put  in 
force  in  Hand's  favtinr.  If  she  made  no 
sign  the  wiU  would  be  proredand  ezeoaied 
in  dne  oonrse.  It  was  a  wildly  Quixotic 
idea^  she  told  herself  in  her  calmer  moments, 
but  it  recvrred  to  her  again  and  again. 
Yet  it  may  be  tmly  said  th&t  nearer  for  one 
moment  did  the  idea  amount  to  an  intention. 
The  result  to  herself  of  carrying  it  out 
would  be  ignominy,  obscurity,  porerty. 
Poverty !  —  No ;  that  was  beyond  her 
strength.  Maud,  she  knew,  coald  be  happy 
without  poB^  and  wealth :  happier  without 
them  than  their  possession  could  ever 
make  her  (YeniniGa).  Yet  daae  did  not 
deceive  herself  with  tixe  pretence  that  this 
knowledge  influenced  her  conduct. 

"  I  am.  no  canting  hypocrite,*'  she  atid  to 
herself. 

It  is  a  negatiTe  merit  not  sddom  assumed 
by  those  who  flnd  it  desirable  to  Ibed  their 
egotism  at  ail  costs.  And  iiie  implied  as* 
sumption  is,  "  You,  who  do  not  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  you  must  feel — ^for  do 
not  I  feel  it  ? — are  canting  hypocrites." 

But  despite  ereiything,  there  was  in 
Veronica's  heart  a  craving,  hungry  de- 
sire to  see  Maud.  Maud's  had  ever 
been  ihe  one  influence  that  had  avvrak- 
ened  whatsoever  impulses  of  good  lay 
dormant  in  the  vicar's  daughter.  Even 
when  she  had  chaied  against  that  influence 
it  had  been  dear  to  her.  And  Maud  alone, 
of  all  the  beings  she  had  ever  known,  she 
had  loved  unselflshly,  and  from  her  heart. 
She  shrank  from  the  idea  of  seeing  her 
father  as  yet.  She  would  like  to  go  to  him 
victorious,  assured,  bearing  a  new  and 
illustrious  title,  whose  blaze  should  eflaee 
whatever  dimness  now  overshadowed  her 
name.  She  knew,  without  reflecting  much 
about  it,  that  by  her  father  much  might  be 
forgiven  to  the  Princess  de*  Barletti  which 
cotdd  never  have  been  pardoned  to  Veronica 
Levincourfc.  But  with  Mcmd  it  was  different. 
She  thought  of  Maud  day  and  night,  and 
devised  schemes  for  getting  to  see  her, 
which  schemes,  however,  never  took  shape 
in  action. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Sir  Matthew  Gale  had  visited  her, 
Mr.  Simpson  arrived  at  her  hotel.  He 
had  come  in  all  haste  to  be  the  first  to 
communicate  to  her  the  news  of  Hugh 
Lockwood's  statement.  And  he  was  6)1- 
lowcd  within  a  very  few  minutes  by  Mr. 
Lane,  vrbo  was  bound  on  the  same  errand. 


"  Then,"  said  Veronica,  rising  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  after  having  heard  wlatth^ 
had  to  tell  her,  "  the  cause  is  won !" 

''  I  believe  that  I  may  safely  cangraftnkte 
you.  Lady  Gale,"  said  Mr.  Simpson.  "  Yon 
will  aasnredly  meet  with  nooppositicm  from 
Sir  John's  family." 

''And  did  Mr.  Lockwood  gpve  this  de- 
cisive testimony  voluntarily  ?" 

'*Ob,  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 
"That,  I  must  say,  he  did.  Mr.  Love- 
grove  showed  plainly  enough  which  way 
his  feelings  jumped  in  the  matter.  If  it 
had  depended  on  him,  we  should  ham  had 
plenty  of  trouble." 

''  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  doing  what  I 
should  have  done  in  his  plMse,"  said  Mr. 
Simpson,  mkv«iy.  **  He  was  endeavooring 
to  proteotMiss  Decmoad's  interests." 

""  WeD,  he  might  hav«  done  that  withoat 
being  so  bumptious.  K  it  hadnt  been  for 
not  wishing  to  make  trouble  for*  my  lady 
and  Sir  Matthew,  I  would  have  given  him 
a  good  setting  down !" 

**  Ahem  I  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Lovegrove,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  same 
slow,  imperturbable  manner. 

During  this  talk,  Vercmica  was  standing 
at  the  window,  with  her  back  to  the  two 
men,  and  her  hands  pressed  on  her  temples. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  strange  chance 
that  had  made  Hugh  Lockwood  the  arbiter 
of  her  £Ekte. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  vagaries  and 
self-delusions  of  indulged  vanity,  none  to 
its  gluttonous  appetite.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  it  will  not  clutch  at  to  feed 
upon. 

Veronica  well  remembered  the  evident 
admiration  she  had  excited  in  Hugh  when 
they  had  met  at  Lowater.  And  without 
putting  it  even  mentally  into  words,  she 
had  an  idea  that  his  coming  forward  xm- 
asked  to  give  witness  in  her  favour,  was 
in  some  way  due  to  the  resistless  influence 
of  her  beauty.  What  would  ho  think  when 
he  learned  that  she  was  to  be  Princess 
Barletti  ?  The  question  gave  rise  to  some 
not  unpleasing  speculations.  Mr.  Lane's 
next  words,  however,  rudely  distorbed 
them. 

"  Young  Lockwood  certainly  did  bdiave 
very  straightforward.  I  wonder  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove  didnt  bully  Mm  f  For  if  I  lost 
two  thousand  pounds  by  the  business, 
young  Lockwood  lost  more,  seeing  thai 
he  is  engagied  to  the  young  lady." 

Veronica  turned  round  to  listen. 

"  I  must  be  going  now,  Lady  Gale,"  said 
Mr.  Simpson.     "I  merely  wanted  to  giv'd 
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jou  the  newB.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  jet.  I  mnst  try  to  see  Mr.  DasriB 
without  delay." 

"  One  moment,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Simp- 
son.   Did  yoTi  say  that  Mr.  Lockwood  was 


t» 


"Engaged,"  p«t  in  Mr.  Lane.  "Yea, 
my  lady;  he  is  engaged  to  marry  Mias 
Desmond — so  he  said,  at  least  I  beliere 
him  to  be  a  most  respectable  yotmg  man," 
added  the  agent^  with  a  patronising  air. 

Considerably  to  Mr.  Lane's  surprise, 
Veronica,  after  having  given  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Simpson  as  betook  his  leave,  diamtased 
him  (Lane)  with  a  hangfaty  bow.  And 
Mr.  Lane  observed  to  the  lawyer  before 
they  parted  company  at  the  hotel  door, 
that  "my  lady"  was  beginning  ta  give 
herself  great  airs  already. 

Lefl  alone  in  the  gathering  dusk,  Veronica 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  roon,  in  a 
restless  manner  <^at  had  recently  become 
habitnal  with  her.  She  had  gained  what 
she  had  striven  for.  She  was  Lady  GkUe. 
And  althongh  the  whole  of  Sir  John^s  vast 
fortune  would  not  be  hers,  she  woakl  still 
be  a  rich  wDman — ^rich  even  in  rich  England. 
She  wonld  be  reinstated  in  the  woHd,  and 
take  a  far  higher  rank  than  tiiat  of  a  mere 
baronet's  lady.  All  that  she  had  longed 
for  and  dreamt  of  since  her  childhood 
seemed  to  be  within  her  grasp. 

Of  ten  persons  who  should  have  seen  her, 
knowing  her  story,  nine  would  CGrtainly 
have  concluded  tbat  it  was  on  this  im- 
portant revolution  of  Fortune's  wheel  she 
was  meditating,  as  she  passed  regularly 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  heavy  folds 
of  her  long  black  dress  making  a  mono- 
tonous dull  rustling  sound  on  the  carpet. 
But  it  was  not  so.  BTow  often  it  happens  that 
the  outer  and  the  inner  life  are  thus  distinct 
and  difierent !  That  which  we  strive  for,  is 
often  not  that  which  really  most  occupies 
our  hearts.  There  was  as  yet  no  flavour  of 
Dead- Sea  fruit  in  Fortune's  gifts  to  Veronica. 
She  believed  still,  as  she  had  believed  at  fif- 
teen, that  to  be  ridi,  fk^onable,  envied,  and 
flattered,  would  suffice  to  make  her  happy. 
But  in  these  very  first  moments  of  her 
triumph,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
busy  with  Maud  and  Hugh ! 

AH  at  once  she  ceased  her  pacing  to  and 
fh),  and  seating  herself  at  a  little  table 
covered  with  writing  materials,  she  dashed 
oW  a  hurried  note.  She  wrote  without 
pause,  almost  as  though  she  feared  she 
might  repent  what  she  was  doing,  if  rfie 
stayed  to  reflect  on  it.  Having  written  and 
sealed  the  note,  which  consisted  only  of  a  | 


few  lines,  she  gave  orders  that  a  messenger 
should  be  despatched  with  it  forthwith. 

"  Where  ia  it  to  go,  my  lady  P"  asked  the 
waiter. 

The  tidings  of  Veronica-'s  golden  fortunes 
must^  one  would  have  iiiougLt^  have  hovered 
ia  the  air,  or  emanated  from  herself  in  some 
subtle  manner,  for  the  man,  always  civil, 
waa  now  obseqnious. 

*'  It  must  be  taken  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  the 
solicitor  in  Bedford-square.  He  ia  easily  to 
be  found.  There  is  my  card.  Give  my 
oomplimmts,  and  say  that  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  obliged  if  Mr.  Lovegrove  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  add  the  number  of  the 
house*  to  the  address  on  this  note.  Then 
let  the  messenger  take  the  note  to  Qower^ 
street  without  delay.  He  had  best  drive. 
Let  him  take  a  cab  and  go  quickly." 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  cootents 
of  the  note : 

I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me  to-day.  But  my  thanks  are,  doubtless, 
of  small  value  in  your  eyes. 

But  I  have  a  request — an  entreaty  to 
make  to  you.  Let  me  see  Maud.  I  shall 
be  quite  alone  all  this  evening  and  to- 
morrow. Others  may  think  me  triumphant, 
but  tell  Maud — oh  pray  tell  Maud — that  I 
long  and  yearn  to  See  her  and  to  hear  her 
voice. 

I  only  learned  to-day  that  you  arc  to  be 
her  husband. 

Veroniga  Gale. 

I  trust  to  you  to  speak  of  this  to  no  ofte 
but  Maud. 

To  Hugh  Lockwood,  Bsq. 


A  ROYAL  DEVOTEE. 

LotJiSA,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
of  France,  and  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Poland, 
was  bom  at  Versailles,  1737.  While  yet 
in  the  cradle,  she  was  carried  to  the  Abbey 
of  Fontevrault^  and  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Madame  de  Soulanges,  a  nun,  after- 
wards Abbess  of  Royal  Dieu.  An  ac- 
cident in  childhood  gave  the  princess  an 
early  tendency  to  monastic  life,  which  the 
nuns  who  surrounded  her  took  good  care 
to  do  their  best  to  develop ;  for  a  princess 
with  her  allowance  was  a  prize.  The  accident 
was  this.  The  child  one  morning,  fretting 
at  not  being  called,  and  clambering  over 
the  balustrade  of  her  bed,  fell  violently  on 
the  floor.  A  drunken  village  doctor  who 
was  sumnumed,  bled  the  princess ;  but  tak- 
ing no  core  to  ascertain  if  the  spine  weve 
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injured,  the  child  grew  up  crooked.  A  long 
and  dangerous  illness  followed.  The  nuns 
made  a  vow  that  if  the  young  princess  re- 
covered, she  should,  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  to  whom  they  had  offered  up  their 
prayers,  be  clothed  in  white  for  a  whole 
year.  The  child  recovered,  the  vow  was 
kept,  and  the  future  nun  was  thenceforward 
told  to  Regard  herself  as  under  the  Virgin's 
special  protection. 

According  to  the  Abbe  her  biographer, 
the  princess  grew  up  generous,  amiable, 
charitable,  sagacious,  discreet,  prudent,  and, 
above  all,  deeply  devoted  to  religious  exer- 
cises. She  gradually  corrected  a  habit  of 
sarcasm,  for  which  the  superior  had  'chid- 
den her,  and  she  punished  herself  for  any 
accidental  indulgence  in  the  fault.  One 
day  a  waiting  maid,  who  had  only  one  eye, 
reproached  her  for  something  she  had  not 
done.  The  princess  answered :  "  K  you 
could  make  use  of  both  your  eyes,  you 
would  not  see  me  doing  things  which  I 
don't  do."  "  Madame,"  replied  the  servant, 
*^  one  eye  is  ^sufficient  to  enable  me  to  see 
clearly  that  you  are  very  proud."  The 
princess  instantly  softened,  and  said  :  "  You 
are  right ;  pride  made  me  speak  so ;  forgive 
'  me,  and  I  must  also  ask  pardon  of  God." 

Her  fits  of  anger,  too,  were  often  sudden 
and  violent.  Offended  with  a  workwoman, 
she  said  to  her,  haughtily :  "  Am  I  not  the 
daughter  of  your  king  ?"  "  And  I,  ma- 
dame,"  replied  the  woman,  calmly :  ^'  am  I 
not  the  daughter  of  your  God?"  The 
princess  replied:  "You  are  right,  and  I 
was  in  the  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon." 
At  ten  years  old,  the  young  devotee  had  to 
be  reproved  for  spending  too  much  time  in 
writing  out  her  confessions. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  princess, 
in  her  fourteenth  year,  returned  to  oourt 
utterly  indisposed  to  resume  the  duties 
of  her  high  station.  She  astonished  the 
maids  of  honour  by  devoting  all  her  al- 
lowance to  charity,  and  by  always  losing 
at  cards  from  want  of  due  attention  to 
what  she  was  doing.  Her  one  great  amuse- 
ment was  hunting.  One  day,  following  the 
king,  her  father,  through  the  forest  at  Gom- 
piegne,  her  horse  reared  up  and  threw  her 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  her 
sister's  carriage,  which  was  following  at  full 
gallop.  Hailing  this  as  a  second  miraculous 
preservation,  the  princess  re-mounted  her 
horse,  in  spite  of  her  gentleman  usher,  and 
spurred  and  subdued  him.  The  future  nun, 
soon  wearied  of  court  etiquette,  went  to  the 
theatre  only  from  complaisance,  and  gene- 
rally fell  asleep  there  &om  sheer  indiffer- 


ence.    She  also  complained  that  late  bourns 
heated  her  blood. 

Secretly  the  young  devotee's  inclinations 
for  the  convent  matured.  She  obtained  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Theresa,  and  kept  it  locked  in 
a  little  silver  box.  Denying  herself  all  deli- 
cate dishes,  she  still  affected  to  be  very  par- 
ticular about  her  eating,  to  conceal  her  mor- 
tifications. She  passed  hours  together  in  the 
severest  winters  without  fire,  and  privately 
obtained  a  woollen  shift  &om  the  prioress  of 
Gompiegne,  which  she  wore  under  her  conrt 
dress,  to  accustom  herself  to  the  austerity  of 
a  religious  order.  She  deliberately  pained 
herself  in  trifles,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
Hindoo  Fakir.  Detesting  the  smell  of 
tallow,  and  dreading  that  the  smoke  of  a 
common  candle  would  make  her  fiunt,  she 
caused  a  charwoman  of  the  palace  to  buy  her 
tallow  candles,  which  she  lighted  at  night 
when  her  attendants  had  left  her.  Every 
day  she  addressed  a  prayer  to  Saint  Theresa, 
beseeching  her  to  open  to  the  royal  suppliant 
a  cloistered  path  to  heaven.  At  last,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  yielding  to  her  en- 
treaties, consented  to  inform  the  king  that 
the  princess  had  been  called  to  a  religions 
life.  The  king,  who,  with  all  his  fikults, 
was  very  fond  of  his  children,  received  the 
news  with  great  emotion,  holding  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  '*  How 
cruel,  how  cruel!"  But  still  he  said  he 
would  not  oppose  God's  wish,  and  in  a 
fortnight  he  gave  his  consent,  with  many 
tears :  saying  that  if  his  daughter  must  be- 
come a  nun,  he  preferred  to  see  her  a 
Theresan  rather  than  the  abbess  or  sister 
of  any  mitigated  or  lax  order.  The  prin- 
cess first  resolved  to  enter  the  retreat  at 
Grenelle;  but  she  thought  that  the  guns, 
fired  every  time  the  long  entered  Paris, 
would  distract  her  mind.  She  at  last  fixed 
on  the  very  poor  and  regular  community 
of  Saint  Denis,  having  ascertained  that 
her  father  would  have  no  repugnance  to 
visit  her  in  a  place  so  near  the  graves  of  the 
kings  of  France.  The  convent  of  Saint  Denis 
was  at  this  time  in  great  distress ;  the  baker 
having  refused  to  provide  any  more  bread, 
and  the  wood  merchant  having  threatened 
to  claim  the  revenues,  and  suppress  the 
house.  To  avert  these  evils,  the  nuns  were 
engaged  in  nine  days'  prayers  to  the  Virgin, 
when  the  news  of  the  princess's  detennina- 
tion  reached  them.  The  superior  of  Saint 
Denis,  the  Abbe  Bertin,  reasoned  much 
with  the  royal  devotee,  begging  her  to  enter 
the  less  austere  order  of  the  Benedictines, 
or  to  help  to  educate  children  with  the 
daughters  of  Saini  Francis  of  Sales.    The 
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only  &TOiir  the  royal  nun  requested  at  Saint 
Denis,  was,  that  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  easy  stairs  of  palaces,  she  might  have 
rope  balnstrades  put  to  the  convent  stairs, 
for  fear  she  shoxdd  sometimes  become  giddy 
and  fall. 

When  the  princess  crossed  the  convent 
threshold,  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
already  set  foot  in  heaven.  The  nnns  shed 
tears  at  her  affability  and  hmnility,  and  she 
oast  herself  at  their  feet.  Her  servants  were 
astonished  when  she  suddenly  dismissed 
them  at  thegate,  and  that  evening  her  sisters 
received  the  first  intimation  of  the  step  she 
had  taken,  and  fainted  at  the  news. 

In  compliment  to  the  superior  the  de- 
votee took  his  name,  and  henceforward  be- 
came Sister  Theresa  of  Saint  Austin.     She 
now  entered  on  all  the  humiliating  and 
irksome  duties  of  a  postulant.     She  read 
and  served  in  the  refectory;  she  was  the 
earliest  at  all  common  exercises ;  it  was  her 
duty  to  be  the  first  to  open  and  shut  the  choir 
door ;  she  lighted  the  nuns  at  night  to  the 
dormitories.     She  had,  moreover,  to  scrape 
and  rub  tlie  floors,  clean  the  candlesticks, 
and  wash  the  dishes.     In  a  rose-coloured 
silk  bedgown,  she  scrubbed  a  dirty  kettle, 
till  she  became  black  as  a  kitchen  drudge, 
and  gave  the  convent  her  dirty  gown  as  a 
reHc,  to  show  that  a  princess  had  fulfilled 
the  meanest  offices  of  the  Carmelites.     The 
zealous  postulant  suffered  much  from  the 
frequent  fasts  required  by  the  order,  but 
would  accept  no  indulgence.     The  prin- 
cesses, her  sisters,  who  came  to  see  her  at 
sapper,  were  horrified  to  see  Louisa  eating 
stewed  potatoes  and  cold  milk,  with  alacrify 
and  appetite.     The  king   too  came,   and 
was  likewise  shocked  at  her  simple  meals 
and  hard  bed.     The  postulant  suffered  most 
from  leaving  off  her  high-heeled  shoes  and 
taking  to   flat  slippers.      She  also  found 
the  absence  of  her  watch,  a  special  depriva- 
tion.    Sbe  refused  to  let    an  artist  take 
her  portrait,  and  she  shed  tears  because 
toadying  nuns  would  select  the  best  vege- 
tables for  her  and  dress  them  in  a  better 
manner  than  usual.     At  first  the  princess 
could  not  kneel  long  together,  without  in- 
tense pain;  but  nine  days'  prayers  to  Saint 
Louis  of  Gk)nzaga  of  course  relieved  her  of 
&is  infirmity. 

Convent  life  grew  more  and  more  d^^ 
lightfol  to  the  devotee.  "  At  Versailles," 
she  used  to  say,  "  I  had  a  sumptuous  bed, 
but  I  slept  ill.  Exquisite  dainties  were 
set  on  my  table,  but  I  had  no  appetite. 
Here,  I  have  ahnost  scruples  at  the  pleasure 
I  fed  in  eating  beans  and  carrots ;  and  on 


my  straw  bed  I  sleep  miraculously  well. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  ai%emoon  at  Versailles 
I  used  to  be  snmmoned  to  the  card-room. 
Here,  I  go  to  mental  prayer.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  bell  calls  me  to  service;  at 
Versailles  it  was  the  hour  for  the  comedy. 
Then,  I  used  to  waste  hours  on  my  toilet ; 
here,  I  am  not  two  minutes  in  dressing. 
My  bed  is  three  boards  and  a  straw  mat- 
tress; I  have  no  dress  but  serge  and 
wo6llen;  I  have  every  day  seven  hours' 
choir."  And  yet  the  invalid  princess  soon 
ceased  to  spit  blood,  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  grew  fat  and  ruddy. 
On  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  the  convent  the 
princess  gave  the  prioress  five  hundred 
pounds.  Her  pension  was  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  king  endowed  the 
convent  with  revenues  sufficient  for  forty 
nuns. 

The  princess  took  the  full  vows,  and  re- 
ceived the  black  veil  from  the  Countess 
of  Provence  in  1771.  She  told  those  who 
came  to  see  her,  that  the  nuns  were  angels, 
and  that  she  owed  all  her  happiness  to 
them.  Soon  after  her  public  profession,  the 
princess  was  chosen  mistress  of  the  novices, 
in  right  (of  course  again)  pf  her  character 
for  prudence,  wisdom,  mildness,  and  sound 
judgment.  She  often  secretly  executed  the 
tasks  of  the  other  novices.  When  dis- 
covered, she  would  throw  herself  at  the 
nuns'  feet,  kiss  their  hands,  and  pray  them 
to  allow  her  to  complete  her  task.  One  day 
she  found  a  novice  weeping  in  one  of  the 
little  garden  oratories,  and  saying:  "Always 
sweeping,  always  rubbing  the  floors !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  hold  out."  The 
princess  soothed  her,  and  helped  her  to 
finish  her  serviced  exclaiming,  "Yes; 
always  mortifying  ourselves ;  but  you  and 
I  will  hold  out,  and  till  death."  If  a 
novice  dreaded  the  moment  when  her  hair 
was  to  be  cut  off,  the  princess  would  do 
it  with  her  own  hands— which  must  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  the  novice.  She 
underwent  penance  for  those  who  were 
proud.  She  threw  away  a  lock  of  her 
mother's  hair  because,  as  she  said,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  true  devotee,  it  showed  an 
attachment  too  human  for  a  Theresan. 
To  her  great  mortification,  two  years  after 
profession  the  princess  was  elected  prioress 
of  St.  Denis  for  three  years.  She  grew 
more  vigilant,  xmselfish,  and  zealous.  She 
nursed  the  sick  and  dressed  wounds.  She 
attended  the  dying,  and  gave  the  last 
kiss  of  charity  to  the  dead.  Though 
prioress,  she  continued  to  sweep  the  staars 
and  wash  the  dishes ;  and  if  a  lay  sister 
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did  not  wake  to  call  the  nuDB  to  matins  (at 
two  A.]!.)  ihepzooreas  heieself  woaldpeHSbrni 
thesecvioe. 

The  royal  derotee  wao,  at  least  in  <uie 
pointy  superior  to  many  devotees  before 
and  ainoa.  She  was  very  cheerful,  and 
on  the  da;^  of  recreation  allowed  to  the 
Garmetites,  always  dtxected  tiie  amuse- 
ments :  especially  a  lottery,  in  whioh  the 
prises  were.pmyers  to  recite,  minntes  for 
meditation,  and  other  works  of  snpereroga- 
tifm.  She  especially  forbade  the  Abb^ 
Bertin,  ttbe  &iher  snponoc,  to  call  b^*  in 
his  letters  "  madam e,"  or  to  oonclude  with 
"  rcspeotfal  humble  serrant*'  She  acerted 
hers^  moch,  to  obtain  the  beatifieatien 
of  Mother  Ami  of  Jesns : .  a  Theresan,  who 
fomuled  i^  GarmeUte  Order  in  Franoe. 

Even  in  the  convent,  Madame  Louisa  wae 
beset  by  a  thousand  solicitations.  De- 
serters wrote  to  her  to  obtain  pardon,  poor 
men  of  talent  wrote  to  her  for  money.  Dis- 
graced OQurtiers  wrote  to  her  to  raeover 
them  their  /forfeited  rank. 

The  eaftserable  voluptuary,  her  &tber, 
tianaily  visited  the  convent  once  a  month, 
bnt  he  forbade  any  kind  of  ceremonial  at 
his  reception,  and  never  brought  any  of  his 
attendants  inside  the  doocs.  Mass,  vespers, 
or  .benedsotion  in  progrees,  he  att^aded  in 
the  onto  ohoir,  and,  when  the  host  was  ele- 
vated, w^t  and  prostrated  himself  <m  the 
pe^roxnoDt.  A  small  apartment  was  set  apart 
for  his  xise  where  he  dined,  and  the  nmis 
came  in  'to  see,  wi^  trembling  admiration, 
their  worthy  monarch,  the  lover  of  the 
Pompadour.  Often  during  Lent  he  bronght 
the  finest  of  £ah  as  a  treat  for  the  convent. 
During  the  king's  last  illness,  the  Princess 
Lonisa  sent  him  a  crucifix  whieh  she  had 
received  from  the  pope,  and  whieh  secnred 
indulgences  even  to  peraons  in  aHioulo 
mortis.  ^^By  this  act,"  said  the  king, 
'*  I  traly  know  my  daughter ;  pray  return 
her  my  thanks  1"  and  he  died  Jiokhng  it  in 
his  hands. 

His  nephew,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  a 
great  regard  for  the  princess.  The  qne«), 
too,  often  visited  the  convent,  and  broi^ht 
her  ill-etarred  children  with  her.  The  ever- 
watchful  nuns  observed  that,  one  day  one 
of  the  diildren  being  restricted  in  her  food, 
picked  up  every  crumb  "vrith  tiie  greatest 
caxe.  This  is  the  practiee  of  the  There- 
sans,  and  the  nuns  exclaimed :  "  This  shows 
a  disposition  for  the  convent."  Marie  Antoi- 
nette replied  courteously,  but  probably  with 
entire  insincerity :  *^  If  God  one  day  gives 
her  that  vDootion,  I  shall  net  hinder  her 
from  coming  to  partake  of  your  happi- 


The  Empress  Maria-Theresa,  who 
had  also  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for 
the  royal  devotee,  sent  Lonisa  ber  portrait 
in  the  Tharesan  costume.  She  never  spoke 
of  tiie  heroism  of  the  {urincess's  sacri- 
fice without  admiration.  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, having  always  promised  to  rebsild 
the  chnioh  of  his  danght^'s  nunnery, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  fulfilled  the  sacred  en- 
l^igement.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the 
new  choroh  were  six  silver  candlesticks 
and  a  cross,  preeenied  by  the  pope.  The 
prinoess,  also  at  a  great  expense,  obtained 
lor  the  consent  the  bodies  of  several  saints. 
She  particularly  insisted  during  the  re- 
building that  the  men  should  not  work  on 
Sondaya.  The  princess  spent  much  time 
in  opposing  the  new  philosophy  of  those 
days,  and  in  tryijo^  to  check  the  license 
of  the  ^ess.  She  partioolarly  resisted  the 
reduc^n  of  Lent  fasts,  complaining  that 
in  Paris  fourteen  holy^days  had  been  re- 
trenched without  the  poUoe  enforcing  the 
stricter  obeervance  of  othw  festivals :  the 
shfi^  in  Paris  being  opened  eveaa.  an  the 
da(f  <of  the  Epiphany. 

In  1791  the  pope  consented  to  canonise 
the  Oiarm^te  sister  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Inoamation,  and  to  proclaim  her  the 
woricer  <^  two  miracles.  The  canonisation 
of  Mo&er  Ann  of  Jesus,  however,  tiiough 
soAght  for  by  Gatherine  de  Medici,  aod 
now  fby  the  empress,  was  deferred:  thougb 
seireral  authentic  miracles  wrought  bj 
Mother  Ann  yreaee  acknowledged  by  the 
cautUms  pontiff.  To  all  suffering  nuns  the 
prinoess  held  out  a  banxL  When  the  Garmel- 
ites  of  Brabant  and  Austrian  Flanders  were 
tarned  out  of  their  convents,  the  royal  de- 
votee obtained  leave  irovx  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth to  give  th^EU  home  and  shelter.  AH 
she  aaked  in  return  was  to  have  the  bodies 
of  two  Oarmehte  saints — Mother  Axm  of 
Jesncii  and  Mother  Ann  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew. Many  of  these  Flemish  nans  had 
to  pass  through  their  native  vilWes  on 
timr  way  to  France^  but  none  of  tliem 
visited  their  fisktihers  or  mothers ;  and  such 
abanrd  abnegation  was  considered  a  proof 
of  sftpw-holiness.  Two  hundred  and  mnety 
of  these  nuns,  whose  daily  {iride  was  to 
tread  under  foot  all  natural  affectiox^  sjv 
rived  in  France,  with  a  whole  community 
of  the  iNrder  of  Saint  Clare  from  Ghent 
They  prostrated  themselves  in  tears  at  the 
feet  of  tiieir  benefactress,  and  begged  her 
aooeptanoe  of  the  only  treasure  wey  pos- 
aeesed — ^a  bone  of  Saint  Colette,  their 
foundress.  But  the  princess  refused  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  osteok^cal  blessiog* 
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Day  by  day  iha  prinoeflB  grew  mxae  and 
more  weary  of  tbe  amuBomente  and  occu- 
pations of  the  outer  world*     She  closed  the 
parloir  whenevBr  aha  eonldf  and  deolined  all 
yisits  tbat  could  be  deolined.     Nenrei^ieless, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  the  Arch- 
duke, Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  Ous- 
tavos  of  Sweden,  all  visited  her  simple  cell, 
to  wonder  at  her  stocaw  bed,  wooden  spoon, 
and  the  earthen  pitcher.     To  such  visitors 
the  devotee  would  boast  of  her  health  and 
happiness.     "  Every  tivia,"  Ae  said,  '*  that 
my  sisters  enter  their  carriage  to  return  to 
VersaiQes,  I  bless  Divine  Providence  for 
not  being  obliged  to  follow  them.    In  this 
convent  years  pMS  like  days.     They  say 
that  there  are  souls  who  go  straight  to 
Paradise  without  passing  through  t^urga- 
tory.    I  despair  ever  to  be  of  that  number, 
for  I  am  too  happy  a  GarmeHie.    Even 
the  dust  of  our  convent  beeomas  holy.*' 

As  old  age  crq)t  nearer,   the  devotee 
loaded  herself  with  greater  aiiateritie&  She 
would  not  confess  illness,  for  fear  the  in- 
dulgences shown  her  should  countenance  a 
relaxation  among  the  novixses.     When  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  choir,  she  lay  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.     She  refused  all 
titles  of  honour,  and  rebuked  a  preacher 
who  apostrophised  her  in  his  sermon,  and 
who  called  the  Carmelites  **  ladies."  In  the 
seventeen  years  of  her  monaatic  life  the 
princess  wore,  in  all,  only  three  gowns. 
Her  shifts  were  of  serge,  her  stockings  of 
cloth,    her   slippers  of  packfjzread.     She 
wore  patched  veils.    Her  cell  was  narrow 
and  poor,  containing  only  the  oelebrated 
straw  bed,  a  straw  chair,  a  wooden  crucifix, 
a  table,  and  three  paper  pictures.     The 
convent  was  damp  and  draughty.    She  for- 
bade all    omamseute    in  any  part  of  the 
monastery.     So  frugal  was  she,  that  she 
never  allowed  the  purveyor  to  spend  more 
than  seven    shillings  a  day  for  fish  for 
sixty  nuns.      So  careless  was  she  about 
her  food,  that  it  became  a  saying  among  the 
Hovices,  if  the  cook  had  been  more  than 
usually  careless :  "  Why,  Mather  Theresa 
of  Saint  Austin  herself  could  not  eat  it !" 
^'or  seven  years  she  went  on  eating  eggs, 
cooked  in  a  particular  mannflr  repugnant  to 
her  without  mentioning  her  antipathy.    She 
one  day,  without  complaining,  partook  of  a 
decayed  artichoke,  which  had  been  served  at 
table  by  mistake.    At  another  meal  she  ate 
an  egg  which  had  broken  and  fallen  into  a 
wash-tub.     Still,  even  to  the  last,  some  of 
the  old  refined  tastes  clung  to  the  davotee. 
She  sometimes  cried  like  a  child  at  her 
chapped  and  frost-bitten. hands.     Heat,  too^ 


she  much  dreaded,  but  nevertheless  she 
almost  lived  in  the  infirmary.  It  being 
discovered  that  the  hair  robe  she  wore  made 
her  skin  bleed,  she  said, "  I  wish  to  expiate, 
a£  a  Theresan,  the  folly  I  showed  formerly 
in  wearing  the  livery  and  bracelets  of  hell." 

The  nun  is  always  trying  to  check  the 
divinely-implanted  emotions  of  the  heart : 
knowing  so  much  better  than  the  divine 
Author  of  our  being,  what  the  human  heart 
should  be.  When  the  king  died,  and  the  Car- 
melites had  to  recite  the  office  for  the  dead, 
every  one  but  the  princess  (then  prioress) 
burst  into  tears ;  but  she  continued  singing 
the  Psalms  in  all  the  pride  of  fanaticism. 
She  delighted  in  nothmg  so  much  as  in 
decorating  altars,  taking  care  of  the  sacred 
vestmente,  or  sweeping  and  cleaning  the 
oratories.  When  Pope  Clement  the  f^our- 
teenth  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  she  mourned' 
in  silence. 

The  night  before  any  great  church  festival 
she  generally  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
She  went  to  confession  twice  a  week.  She 
had  a  great  belief  in  holy  water,  which  she 
said,  '*  acquires  by  the  exorcisms  of  the 
church  a  great  vutue  against  the  Powers 
of  Darkness.'*  At  night  she  always  kept 
her  oracifiz  in  her  bed-:  to  speak  to  (so 
she  said)  till  she  fell  asleep.  She  was  now 
considered  the  special  glory  of  the  Theresan 
order,  and  the  protectress  of  the  nuns  all 
over  Franoe.  At  court  on  her  five-and- 
twentieth  birthday,  the  Bishop  of  Langres 
had  predicted  shia  wouHd  die  at  fifty ;  she 
had  always  behaved  in  this  prediction,  and 
it  proved  true. 

In  1787,  some  democratic  changes  affect- 
ing the  church  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
on  her  last  illness.  She  refused  to  have 
an  altar  erected  in  the  infirmary  where  her 
bed  was,  because  that  was  a  court  custom 
when  any  of  the  royal  family  were  ilL 

"  You  propose  to  me  a  very  ill-becoming 
distinction.  Living  or  dying,  I  will  be  a 
simple  Carmetite." 

Day  after  day,  she  examined  her  letters, 
burning  some  and  arranging  others.  She 
wrote  fareweM  letters  to  her  sisters,  and  to 
the  king.  On  her  death-bed  she  was  meek 
and  gentle,  repeatedly  asking  pardon  of  her 
attendante  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble. 
She  still  refused  to  see  her  physician  save 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  monastery.  She 
begged  one  of  the  sisters,  who  waited  on 
her,  to  inform  her  when  she  was  ap- 
proaching her  end.  She  then  received  the 
viaticum,  called  the  nuns  around  her, 
urged  a  special  nun  to  correct  certain 
fkulte,  and  reproved  those  about  her  bed 
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for  sobbing  and  groaning.  Immediately 
after  receiving  the  viaticum  the  mling 
spirit  of  the  prioress  came  over  her,  and 
she  said  to  one  of  the  attendant  nnns : 
"  Sister,  yonr  veil  does  not  hang  low 
enough.'*  She  declined  further  remedies, 
saying,  "I  wish  they  would  let  me  die 
quickly,  but  if  they  will  have  it  so,  I  must 
not  refuse  to  obey  or  to  suffer."  She  then 
left  all  her  property,  two  wooden  crucifixes, 
to  her  two  nurses,  on  condition  that  the 
next  prioress  permitted  the  bequest.  The 
last  words  of  this  poor  mistaken  woman 
were : 

"  It  is  now  the  time.  Come,  let  us  arise, 
and  make  haste  to  go  to  heaven." 

We  have  given  this  brief  sketch  in  an  im- 
partial spirit,  impressed,  however,  through- 
out, by  the  deep  conviction  that  if  such  a 
woman  did  good  in  a  community  of  sixty 
self-tormenting  sisters,  how  much  more 
good  she  would  have  done  by  her  shining 
example,  warning  and  advice,  in  the  cor- 
rupt court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  her 
miserable  father. 


THE  WIZARD'S  CASTLE. 

▲  UUJf  VBOM  ABIOBTO  (OBLAVDO  FUXIOBO),  CAMTO  IV. 

Thbt  struggle  through  foTMt  of  fir  and  pine 
Till  they  re^h  a  peak,  like  Uiat  Appenine, 
On  the  toilsome  road  to  Camaldoli, 
Where  helow  on  either  hand  epreads  a  sea ; 
So  here  thej  look  down  on  France  and  Spain, 
Ere  they  seek  through  a  pass,  a  leyel  plain ; 
Where  in  the  yalley  some  huge  rocks  spring, 
Crowned  with  steel  walls,  ring  after  ring. 

"  Lo,  there  the  enchanter's  den,"  with  eyes 
Half  closed  with  malice,  the  black  dwarf  cries : 
^  See  where  it  laughs  at  the  pride  of  kings ; 
None  can  reach  it  unless  they've  wings." 
Square  and  smooth,  without  path  or  stair, 
The  castle  is  fit  for  an  eagle's  lair ; 
And  then  they  know  it  is  time  to  rend 
The  magic  ring  from  the  wizard's  friend. 

So  they  bind  him  fast  and  they  snatch  the  ring. 

Heeding  not  tears  nor  struggling. 

And  under  the  cliff  fair  Bradiunant, 

Who  neither  release  nor  aid  wiU  grant. 

Seizes  a  proud  and  echoing  horn, 

And  blows  a  challenge  of  rage  and  scorn. 

Before  the  echo  had  died  away 

The  enchanter  came,  but  with  no  array 

Of  helm,  of  hauberk,  or  sword,  or  spear, 
Nothing  to  strike  foes'  hearts  with  fear ; 
Only  a  shield  to  his  left  arm  cltmg, 
WiUi  a  crimson  veil  it  was  all  o'eniung ; 
And  in  his  right  hand  they  all  could  see 
An  open  Tolume  of  sorcery. 
For  when  he  read  it  there  came  a  light, 
As  of  a  sword  upraised  to  smite. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  arrows  were  flashing  past, 
Or  a  thunderbolt  from  the  cloud  was  cast. 
Such  was  the  power  of  his  magic  lore. 
And  the  steed  that  the  evil  wiiard  bore 
Was  an  hipTOmph— wings,  beak,  and  crest. 
Like  the  Gnflin,  his  sire — a  mare  the  rest ; 
Such  on  Biphean  hills  are  found 
Beyond  the  frosen  ocean's  bound. 


The  wisazd  had  tninad  tlie  winged  thing 
To  whirl,  and  gallop,  and  dart,  and  spring ; 
Half  like  a  swiulow,  and  half  like  a  horse, 
He  could  swoop  and  canter,  and  wheel  and  ooone. 
Strike  as  she  will,  that  maiden  proud, 
CleaTes  but  the  air,  and  wounds  the  cloud ; 
1^  strikes  and  pierces  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
But  still  the  blow  is  foiled' once  more. 

Then  she  descends  firom  her  horse  at  length, 
Of  the  wizard's  arts  to  try  the  strength. 
As  a  orael  eat  with  a  moose  will  play, 
Beioicinff  to  see  the  victim  stray : 
mfl,  tired  or  angry  of  such  a  prize. 
She  snapNi,  and  the  qulTcring  ereatuxe  dies. 
So  the  wisssd,  weaz^  of  snoh  a  foe, 
Prepares  hia  final  and  deadly  blow. 

The  maiden,  as  he  unveils  the  shield, 
>j,  as  if  dead  on  the  battle-field, 
Wuhing  to  lure  from  his  steed  and  spell 
nia  wiurd,  whom  she  has  beguiled  so  welL 
He  veils  the  fatal  shield,  and  now 
It  hangs  once  more  on  his  saddle  bow ; 
And  nearer  with  doeer  and  closer  wheels 
The  wisard  upon  his  victim  steals. 

For  he  alights  and  seeks  the  place 
Where  she,  extended  upon  her  face, 
Waits  for  his  footsteps  with  watchful  care. 
As  wolf  in  the  ambush  of  his  lair. 
A  chain  he  held  to  bind  his  prey, 
Thinking  her  vanquished  as  thoe  she  lay; 
She  rose  and  hurled  him  to  the  earth. 
His  mighty  spells  are  of  little  worth. 

She  raised  her  hand,  but  in  mid  space 
Stays  it;  forlo!  a  wrinkled  faee 
Ana  scant  grey  hair ;  six  score  and  ten. 
The  years  he'd  wandered  amongst  men. 
*'  Kill  me,  for  love  of  God !"  he  cries ; 
But  she,  with  wrathAil  ilashing  eyes. 
Answers,  "Now,  seek  not  death  from  me. 
It  shall  come  quicklj,  presently. 
No  one  who  craves  it,  need  wait  long, 
A  soul  resolved  to  die  is  strong." 

"  But  first  thy  prison  opening. 
To  us  thy  wretched  captives  bring." 
The  wizard  boimd  with  his  own  cLoin 
Hie  damsel  leads  across  the  plain 
To  where  the  rock-steps  subtly  round. 
Up  to  the  castle  gateway  wound. 
Then  he,  from  the  stately  threshold  sill, 
Bemoved  a  square  stone  carved  with  skilL 

And  from  beneath  the  stone  upturned 
Bemoved  some  pots  of  fire  that  burned ; 
That  moment  vanished  wall  and  tower. 
Such  was  the  wizard's  subtle  power. 
And  he,  now  f^eed  from,  bond  and  chain. 
Passed  into  fire  or  air  again ; 
And  lo !  the  prisoned  knights  released. 
Found  all  their  grief  and  anguish  ceased. 


GETTING  BETTER. 


Among  the  most  Yalnahle  of  modern 
charitable  institntions  may  be  classed  Con- 
valescent Homes,  which  take  np  the  sick 
where  the  hospital  leares  them,  and  com- 
plete the  cnre  which  the  hospital  began. 
And  of  all  the  Convalescent  Homes  abont 
London  (and  they  are  many)  perhaps  the 
most  important  are  those  which  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone has  established  at  Clapton  and  Wood- 
ford, and  of  which  we  will  give  the  history 
so  far  as  we  are  able. 
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In  the  cholera  year  of  'sixty-six,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  who  was  then,  as  she  had  been 
for  many  years,  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
London  Hospital,  was  nunch  troubled  at 
the  fate  of  the  cholera  orphans.  When 
the  parents  died,  no  one  knew  what  to  do 
with  the  children.  The  sanitary  commis- 
sion  people  had  destroyed  every  article  of 
clothing  they  possessed ;  and  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  send  to  the  workhouse  those  whose 
parents  had  been  of  a  rank  above  panpers. 
On  the  first  of  Angnst,  Mrs.  Gladstone 
and  some  of  the  medical  men  connected 
with  the  London  Hospital  held  a  consnl- 
tation  as  to  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  on 
the  second,  she  chose  ont  of  the  oonvaJesoent 
wards  as  manv  children  as  the  Honse 
of  Charity  in  Soho  conld  receive :  making 
this  a  dep6t  nntil  a  permanent  Home 
conld  be  arranged.  To  .show  the  extreme 
destitntioii  of  these  poor  little  ones,  it 
may  be  stated  that  they  were  taken  to  the 
Honse  of  Charity  wrapped  np  in  blankets 
hecanse  they  had  no  clothes. 

As  the  children  were  weakly,  the  doctors 
recommended  a  spell  of  sea  air  before 
their  final  establishment  in  a  permanent 
orphanage;  so,  as  soon  as  they  were  all 
clothed,  they  were  sent  down  to  Brighton, 
and  another  batch  was  chosen  for  the 
Charity  Honse.  This  second  lot  being 
more  than  the  Honse  conld  receive,  Mrs. 
Cladstone  took  two  into  her  own  Home. 
In  conrse  of  time,  bnt  after  mnch  delay, 
the  Clapton  Home, '  in  Brook-road,  was 
got  ready ;  bnt  there  had  been  great  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  No  people  wonld 
let  their  honses  for  the  purpose ;  and  one 
landlord,  indeed,  backed  ont  of  his  agree- 
ment after  the  honse  was  really  taken, 
when  he  heard  of  cholera  orphans  and 
convalescents.  So  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
forced  to  buy  the  Brook-road  honses.  On 
the  twenty- seventh  of  Angnst,  the  cook 
went  down  with  a  teakettle  and  some 
horrowed  chairs;  next  day  the  fnmitnre* 
arrived — twenty-five  beds  and  other  goods 
— a  gift  made  by  a  certain  furnishing  ware- 
house; nine  dozen  of  port  wine,  three  dozen 
of  brandy,  and  a  donation  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  from  a  certain  wine-merchant ;  and 
other  donations  of  all  kinds,  including 
clothes,  also  sent  in.  Two  days  only  after 
the  cook  and  the  teakettle  had  gone  down 
came  in  the  first  two  children,  "  Tommy  and 
Tiny."  On  the  next  day  the  first  batch 
of  cholera  convalescent  adults  arrived ;  and 
Boon. 

The   Home  being  thus  started,  appli- 
cations  poured  in  from  all  parts — twelve 


hundred  of  them.  Every  case  was  investi- 
gated, the  Home  not  being  meant  to 
supplement  the  workhouse  and  '  relieve 
the  poor-rates,  but^  as  was  said  before, 
to  keep '  from  the  workhouse  those  whose 
original  condition  had  been  above  pauper^ 
ism.  From  the  twelve  hundred  applicants 
one  hundred  and  ninety- five  were  selected 
as  the  most  eligible — Tommy  and  Tiny 
leading  the  way.  (This  little  Tommy,  let 
us  add  parentiietically,  is  an  immense 
favourita  He  is  to  be  a  drunomer  in  the 
Chiards,  he  says,  and  he  always  adds,  '*  to 
take  care  of  the  Queen."  He  has  a  sweet 
pure  voice,  and  one  day,  when  in  disgrace 
and  kept  in  bed  for  a  punishment,  he  studied 
a  visitor  to  the  Home  by  suddenly  sitting 
bolt  upright  after  his  dinner  of  bread-and- 
water,  putting  his  little  hands  together,  and 
chanting  a  grace.) 

As  Mrs.  Gladstone  could  not  take  all  her 
twelve  hundred  applicants,  Mrs.  Tait  chose 
some  of  the  girls  for  her  Fulham  Orphanage, 
while  Mrs.  Gladstone  filled  one  of  her  two 
Clapton  houses  with  convalescents,  and  the 
other  with  orphans.  But,  ais  the  cholera 
diminished,  so  did  the  number  of  con- 
valescents, and  by  Christmas  time  of  the 
same  year  there  were  no  convalescents, 
and  the  Home  was  an  orphanage.  But 
seeing  the  need  of  a  general  convalescent 
Home,  she  established  one  at  Snaresbrook 
— ^for  men  only  in  the  beginning  of  things ; 
transplanted  her  cholera  orphans  to  her 
own  orphanage  at  Hawarden,  which  she 
has  maintained  for  many  years ;  and  turned 
her  Clapton  houses  into  Convalescent  Homes 
for  women  and  children.  After  the  pur- 
chase of  Woodford  Hall,  an  immense  place 
capable  of  being  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  Clapton  houses  were  closed,  and  all 
the  patients  and  furniture  sent  off  to 
Woodford ;  but  in  November  of  last  year 
they  were  opened  again  for  six  months,  for 
relapsing  fever  convalescents. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  by  will  and 
energy,  we  will  give  the  dates  of  this  re- 
opening. On  the  seventeenth  of  November 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Gladstone  appeared  in  the 
Times ;  on  the  eighteenth,  the  cook  went 
doYm  to  scrub  and  prepare  the  two  empty 
houses ;  on  the  twentieth,  arrived  the  furni- 
ture and  the  "staff" — a  lady  who,  like 
all  Mrs.  Giadstone's  superintendents  and 
staff,  has  undertaken  the  work  for  love ;  on 
the  twenty-second,  the  Home  was  ready ; 
on  the  twenly- third,  arrived  the  first  batch 
of  relapsing  rever  convalescents.  Between 
the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty-second, 
water  and  gas  had  been  laid  on,  because  of 
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thieree  wlto  liad  stripped  the  house  of  aU  ite 
lead,  Ac*  The  firsi  answer  to  her  letter  in 
tiie  Times  which  Mrs.  Oladstone  reeeived, 
was  an  auk^raph  letter  from  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  with  adonation  of  fiffy  pounds ;  but 
the  Home  was  really  begun  m  &il^,  without 
a  penny  being  actually  snbsoribed. 

It  was  opened  for  thirty  bods,  and  even 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  at  work  it  has 
done  BSL  immense  amoont  of  good.  Gh>od 
food*  good  nursing,  and  pnre  air,  work 
wonders  with  those  the  root  pf  whose 
malady  has  been  want  and  impure  oon^ 
ditions  of  living.  One  woman  went  out  in 
a  week;  two  little  duldren,  who  wore 
carried  in  on  Saturday  night  nnable  to 
walk  through  weakness,  were  playing  about 
on  Thnrsday  when  we  went  down,  as  bri^^ 
and  lively  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter 
with  them.  The  whole  family  to  which  these 
children  belong,  save  one  ont  at  work,  had 
been  down  in  &e  fever ;  father,  a  -consump- 
tive shoemaker,  mother,  and  six  children. 
The  fever  had  been  brought  into  the  fiunily 
through  one  of  the  children  playing  in  an 
infected  house.  One  of  the  children  is  in 
Victoria  Park  Hospital,  four  are  at  Clapton, 
and  the  fifth  will  come  there  when  the  boils, 
with  which  he  is  at  present  afflicted,  are  a 
little  healed.  This  family  is  fearfully  poor, 
but  has  struggled  hard  to  keep  respectable 
and  off  the  parish.  They  have  always  con* 
trived,  they  say,  with  a  flush  of  honest 
pride,  to  have  one  meal  a  day ;  and  if  they 
have  had  no  food  in  the  morning,  they  have 
worked  for  it  and  earned  it,  by  night  None 
of  the  children  can  read  or  write ;  they  all 
''help  lather"  so  soon  as  their  little  hands 
can  saw  or  punch ;  and  they  are  made 
practical,  poor  little  souls!  rather  than 
literate.  One  patient,  a  law  stationer,  was 
quite  a  smart^looking  young  man,  though 
absolutely  penniless  and  friendlees.  When 
he  first  came  in,  he'  was  the  only  make 
patient,  and  as  all  the  men  are  in  one  house 
by  themselves,  and  the  women  in  the  other 
by  tbomselves,  he  was  moped  and  low- 
spirited.  So  they  sent  for  a  companion  for 
lum,  and  got  a  painter,  crippled  with  gouty 
rheumatism,  -with  small  cannon-balls  on  his 
^"g^i*  joints  which  he  rapped  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ; 
a  douce  &.therly  man,  who  had  been  nine 
times  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  who  took 
his  troublos  with  almost  Mohammedanreaig* 
nation.  Patients,  however,  are  received 
from  their  own  homes  as  well  as  £rom 
hospitals ;  and  admission  is  absolutely  &ea, 
both  to  the  sender  and  the  patient. 

The  Homes  are  touching  in  their  sxm- 
plicity  and  home-like  character.     Every- 


thing is  done  in  the  qmeteit  asid  most  un- 
ostentatious manner;  one  aervant  doBB aH 
the  cooking  and  general  workofbothhoosoa: 
the  oonvalesceBts  helping,  so  &r  as  toanke 
their  own  beds,  wadi  up  the  plaiaa,  4b. 
The  cook  and  the  lady  arethesde  woiikixig 
sta£  We  stayed  Isrte  enough  for  evening 
prayers,  and  went  with  the  rest.  It  wu 
Ghriatmaa^eve,  and  thapa^tiente  had  adorned 
the  walls  with  wreaths  of  hoUy  and  floral 
emblems.  An  offixser  had  given  ^e  lighia, 
and  the  lady  herself  read  the  pcayan  sad 
led  the  hymn  as  in  any  private  fiinuly.  We 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  effect  of  thai  quiet 
fiunily  prayer ;  with  theae  poor  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  had  jnst  bees 
rescued  from  death  and  landed  for  a  Httie 
while  in  comfort  and  purity ;  with  the  dear 
voice  of  the  lady  reading,  and  the  picture 
she  made  as  she  stood  by  her  small  desk  in 
her  soft  grey  dress ;  with  the  solonn  hush 
and  reverence  of  the  little  oongregatum. 
It  was  a  truly  Christian  Ohristmas-eve. 

li  the  two  small  hcNUies  at  Clapton  idum 
the  beauty  of  fiunily  simplicity,  Woodford 
Hail  has  the  value  of  a  more  important 
sphere  $  though  here,  also,  the  spirit  of 
flunily  hfe  is  sought  after,  and  the  pafeiftntfl 
are  taught  to  regard  the  plaoeas  a  home»  and 
to  secure  &ian£  in  the  manag^sient  who 
will  look  after  them  in  time  of  need.  The 
Hall  was  originally  the  property  of  a 
local  magnate,  and  is  quite  an  inatttotiasil 
plaoe :  with  an  air  of  old-fiiflhioned  magnifi* 
cence  pervading  it  throughout,  and  wiih 
plenty  of  room  bo^  in  chajnfaefB  and 
corridors.  Ithasquiteawildemessofaffioes 
below,  including  the  plaoe  where  was  onee 
a  plunging  bath.  At  first  the  neigfabonr- 
hood  got  up  some  oppositiDn  to  iho  oBfca- 
bliahment  of  a  Convalescent  Home  in  it^ 
though  it  had  been  eaqtressly  stated  all  along 
that  no  fevers  or  infectious  cases  were  to  be 
admitted  People  living  near,  apparently 
thought  that  forokesi  arms  and  legs,  and 
general  debUity  from  wajott,  rhdmaaitissi 
and  the  like,  ware  catdiing:  eresi  those 
whose  positicm  in  the  religioua  world  (flo 
called)  might  have  taught  than,  betisc, 
joined  in  the  senBeless  cry.  JBut  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  her  convalescents  want  on 
their  way  quietly  and  firmly;  and  by  degrees 
the  opposition  has  been  hved  down,  the 
neighbours  have  got  over  ikatir  jnepugnanee, 
and  the  Home  has  f^iriven,  aoad  its  wcrk 
has  prospered. 

What  must  strike  every  one  who 
has  seen  these  Homes,  is  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  8elf-«acrifice  tihey  have  called 
out  in  those  who  have  intDreated  them* 
selves  in  them.   Women,  young,  well-bom, 
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with  &e  world  at  their  feet  so  iar  as  ^eij 
and  admiration  go,  jgive  up  all  that  others 
caunt  pleasure,  tor  the  sake  of  doing  good 
aioong  the  poor  aud  sick ;  men^  oMcers  of 
high  rank,    young    and    rich — fche  not 
typical  "  guardsmen"  of  certain  novelists — 
devote  days  of  eaoih  week  and  hours  of  each 
day  to  the  good  of  the  institution.    Mrs. 
Gladstone  herself  finds  time,  inaU  her  press 
of  business  and  the  hurry  of  a  London  life, 
to  go  frequently  ^among  the  poor  conva- 
lescents  and  see  personally  that  things  are 
right  with  th^n.     Nothing  can  he  kinder, 
sweeter,  or  more  tender,  than  her  manner  to 
them :  unless  it  be  the  manner  of  the  hard- 
headed  men  of  the  world — doctors,  men  of 
business,    officers   who    have    served    in ; 
the  Crimea  and  seen  many  a  hard  day's 
fight  and  gone  through    many  a  rough 
campaign — who  form  the  backbone  of  her 
midng  committee.     And  the  veiy  profes- 
sion of  these  last,  with  the  subtle  sense  of 
discipline  it  brings,  prevents  all  weakness 
and  sentimentality,  aU  fluidity  and  want  of 
body  and   fimmess.    The  organisation  of 
these  Homes  is  marvellously  free  from  weak- 
ness, and  yet  the  one  pervading  spirit  is  that 
of  tenderness  and  bve. 

When  we  were  ushered  into  the  -women's 
sitting-room,  we  found  Mrs.  Gladstone  there, 
sitting  in  th^  midst  of  them  and  reading 
aloud — a  pleasure  whioh  all  the  poor  appre- 
<9ate  highly,  as  they  appreciate  music  and 
singing.  The  evening  before,  she  was  play- 
tog  Bonny  Dundee  on  the  piano,  which  is 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  men's  room ; 
when  they  caught  the  air  and  took  it  up,  and 
sang  the  words  to  it  as  she  played. 

Among  i^e  nkocrt  interesting  details  of 
the  establishment  are  the  letters  which 
t&e  convalescents  or  their  friends  write 
to  Mrs.  Gladstone  or  to  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent, when  they  get  home.  Some, 
however,  go  and  tender  their  thankB  in 
person  at  ihe  London  Hospital,  where  the 
Woodford  Gonvalesoent  Home  Committee 
Assembles  every  Monday  to  meet  the 
London  Hospital  Committee,  and  hear  what 
iiew  cases  they  have  to  propose.  The  ma- 
jority write,  poorly  or  pleasantly,  accord- 
iDg  to  their  ability — ^the  children's  little 
scrawls  being  chiefly  sweet  and  childish 
eSosions  of  love  and  gratitude  and  happy 
memories.  One  of  the  best  letters  among 
the  whole  list  open  to  us  was  from  a 
husband^  a  cabinet-maker,  who  wrote  to 
thank  the  lady  for  her  care  of  his  wife ;  a 
iiE^anly,  sensible  letter,  with  a  true,  honest- 
hearted  ring  in  it.  And  one  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly graphic  description  from  a  Scrip- 
ture ladder,  of  how  sho  had  taken  a  gip.sy 


girl  and  an  idiot  boy — ^half  mad  as  well  as 
idiotic — to  London  on  a  terrible  foggy  Wed- 
nesday in  November ;  how  they  were  lost  in 
the  fog,  and  how  the  idiot  bo  v  persisted  that 
he  knew  the  way,  and  led  them  on  and  on, 
"  only  ten  minutes  further,"  "  ten  nainutes 
further,"  till  they  had  tramped  for  miles,  to 
the  litQe  untamed  gipsy  girl's  bewilderment, 
and  the  ScriptxLre  reader's  dismay.  At  last, 
however,  the  poor  idiot's  instiaot  jastifled 
itself^  and  they  struck  on  his  home  as  he 
had  promised  they  should. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  very  interesting, 
and  some  quite  dramatic.  One  woman  was 
ill  of  "  fright."  She  had  seen  a  neigh- 
bour drop  dead  at  her  feet,  and  was  oon- 
sequently  very  ill  for  a  time.  One  man 
was  brought  in  who  had  left  the  hospital 
too  soon,  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  dying. 
He  got  out  of  bed  to  see  her  die,  and  the 
shock  was  too  much  for  him  in  his  enfeebled 
state.  So  he  was  brought  to  the  quiet 
comfort  of  the  Woodford  Home,  and  in 
time  recovered.  A  paper-hanger»  aged 
thirty-one,  with  a  wife  and  child,  came 
in  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  jflve  weeks,  laid  up  with  a  broken 
leg :  got  from  a  ruffian  who  kicked  him  be- 
cause he  tried  to  defend  a  woman  whom 
the  brute  was  ill-treating.  One  was  a 
young  soldier  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
who  was  bitten  on  the  face  by  a  snsSce 
in  the  jungle  in  India.  His  guide  lost  his 
way,  so  he  and  his  oomrades  had  to  sle^ 
in  the  jungle.  When  he  woke  he  found 
his  face  was  bleeding.  He  has  undergone 
seven  operations  alr^sbdy,  and  has  to  under- 
go at  least  one  more,  and  is  mutilated  and 
disfigured  for  life.  One  woman  was  par- 
tially paralysed,  and  had  no  serviceable 
backbone.  Supported  by  irons,  she  would 
double  completely  up,  and  spring  in  and 
out  wildly,  Kke  a  broken  watch-spring. 

Some  governesses  have  even  found  their 
way  here,  and  here  bave  become  convales- 
cent. As  I  went  through  the  room  many  were 
lying  on  the  couches  and  chairs  asleep  with 
that  deep,  sweet  sleep  of  convalescence 
whioh  noddng  disturbs ;  more  were  sitting 
by  the  fire  in  the  queer  blank  way  of  unedu- 
cated people ;  a  few  nice  boys  were  turning 
over  picture  books.;  they  all  looked  happy 
and  contented,  and  as  if  on  the  way  to  mend, 
if  not  already  mended.  In  the  women's 
place  a  little  child,  "Johnny,"  gives  life 
and  character  to  the  room,  and  is  invaluable 
to  the  invalids.  He  and  the  cat  do  almost 
as  much  good  as  the  beef  and  fresh  air. 
Some  cases  are  painfully  suggestive  of 
the  pinching  poverty  which  has  brought 
all  this  ill  health  about ;  but  many  of  the 
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men  are  convalescents  from  accidents — 
two-thirds  of  the  London  Hospital  cases 
being  bodily  accidents.  A  few  are  con- 
valescent from  what  may  be  called  acci- 
dental illnesses ;  bnt  the  larger  proportion 
of  women  have  "  rhenmatism,"  "  general 
debility,"  and  "  scroftila  "  written  against 
their  names  in  the  case-book.  Their  cha- 
racters are  to  be  fonnd  honestly  enongh 
stated  in  the  same  record.  **  Gk>od  lad,  bnt 
rather  inclined  to  encroach,"  is  the  verdict 
against  one ;  "  a  bad,  nngratefnl  woman," 
gibbets  another  who  had  been  tenderly 
nnrsed  and  nonrished  in  her  "weakness 
from  poverty;"  some  are  "exceedingly 
wellcondncted;"  some  are  "good  children;" 
one  man  was  discharged  for  dmnkenness ; 
one  woman  was  discharged  for  thefl ;  and 
so  on.  Bnt  these  are  exceptions :  the  mle 
is  good  behavionr,  and  a  lively  gratitnde  for 
the  benefits  bestowed. 

The  Homes  are  free ;  by  Homes  we  mean 
Woodford  Hall  and  the  two  honses  at 
Clapton.  On  this  point  we  will  extraot 
Mrs.  Gladstone's  words  from  her  report  of 

the  Woodford  Home  : 

1.  Its  benefits  are  extended  to  oonTaletoenti  from 
hospitals  or  from  their  own  homaa  fr«e  of  cost. 

2.  It  is  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations. 

3.  There  is  no  system  of  pririleffed  tickets,  and 
therefore  no  canyassmg  and  no  avoidable  delay. 

4.  Admission  is  determined  solely  by  the  merits  of 
the  case;  ahd  aitt  ohb,  whether  subsaiber  or  not, 
may  recommend  to  the  committee. 

6.  The  Home  is  near  town,  and  the  journey  inex- 
pensiye,  so  that  there  may  be  free  intercourse  Mtween 
the  inmates  and  their  families. 

The  cases  not  eligible  are  "children 
nnder  six  years  of  age ;  persons  recovering 
from  smafl-pox,  typhus,  scarlet-fever,  or 
any  other  infectious  or  contagious  malady ; 
persons  with  open  sores,  or  labouring  under 
any  form  of  disease  requiring  active  treat- 
ment ;  and  persons  subject  to  fits,  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  otherwise  helpless; "and 
'^  particular  attention  is  now  directed," 
states  the  report  further  on,  "  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Home  is  meant  exclusively 
for  those  who,  having  been  ill,  are  tardily 
recovering,  and  require  for  complete  re- 
storation to  health,  only  change  of  air,  good 
food,  rest,  and  kindly  treatment." 

The  normal  term  of  admission  is  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  those  who  require  it  are  re- 
admitted, and  the  term  is  prolonged  for  one 
or  two  weeks. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  immense 
amount  of  good  done  by  these  Homes. 
Cripples  come  in,  lying  in  invalid  chairs,  or 
dragging  themselves  painfriliy  on  crutches; 
and,  after  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  at  the  Home, 
go  out  shouldering  their  supports.  Many 
and  many  a  valuable  life  has  been  saved 


by  the  good  food  and  attention  to  he  had 
at  Woodford  HalL  At  the  time  of  oor 
visit,  fifty-four  were  in  the  house,  and  the 
numbers  which  had  passed  through  dnoe 
its  establishment,  were  one  thousand  and 
seventy- six  men^  and  three  hundred  and 
fortv-one  women  and  children.  By  reason 
of  the  love  and  devotion  animating  every 
one  connected  ^th  these  institutions,  the 
working  expenses  are  induced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  and  among  the  nncatalogued  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  day  may  be  classed 
those  men  and  women  of  birth,  wealth, 
social  position,  and  capacity  for  worldly 
pleasures,  who,  abandoning  what  others 
hold  dear,  devote  themselves  to  charity  nnd 
good  works,  and  make  the  well-being  of 
fiieir  poorer  neighbours  of  more  account 
than  the  enjoyments  of  personal  life,  or  the 
gratification  of  social  pride.  And  may  God 
bless  them  all,  and  prosper  their  work ! 

NOTE  TO  "ODD  RUNS  AND  WALKS." 


In  the  article.  Odd  Runs  and  Walks, 
which  we  published  in  No.  55  of  the  pre- 
sent series,*  a  notice  is  given  of  two  or  three 
races  ridden  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  at  York,  in 
1804  and  1805.  The  account  originally 
appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  of  the 
day,  then  in  the  Annual  Register  (vols,  xlvi, 
xlvii.,  and  xlviiL),  and  then  in  various  books 
and  periodicals.  We  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  member  of  the  family, 
by  which  it  appears  that,  though  the  races 
were  really  run,  they  were  concocted,  under 
equivocal  and  disreputable  circumstances, 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton ;  and  that  the  sporting  equestrienne 
was  one  among  several  women  who,  in 
turns,  assumed  a  title  to  which  none  of 
them  had  a  legal  claim — ^that  of  ''Mrs. 
Thornton."  The  real  and  only  wife  of  the 
Colonel,  married  to  him  in  1807,  was  a  lady 
of  wholly  different  habits  and  character. 


A  COUNCIL  STRONGER  THAN 
THREE  POPES. 


TfiB  General  Council  now  assembled  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  called  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  that  although  a 
pope  is  great,  a  council  of  the  church  is 
greater.  Prom  that  time  until  now,  it  has 
been  held  that  no  pope  is  bo  absolute  in 
authority  as  to  be    above  control  by  the 

*  See  Axx  thx  Ysas  Bouhb,  New  Seriee,  vol.  iiii 
p.  68. 
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whole  Yoice  of  his  church.  Of  the  battle 
novr  raised  we  say  nothing.  But  let  ns 
help  towards  the  understanding  of  it;  let 
us  tell  how  the  like  battle  was  fought  very 
maiiy  years  ago.  It  is  a  story  which 
iHYolyes  no  question  of  theology,  but  is 
simply  the  record  of  a  Hvely  argument 
within  the  church  itself.  And  as  is  the 
case  in  most  battles  of  opinion,  there  were 
good  men  on  both  sides,  who  belonged 
to  the  large  catholic  church  of  folks  who 
love  Grod  and  their  neighbour.  Also  there 
were,  as  usual,  on  both  sides,  folks  who 
loved  only  themselves  and  traded  in  re- 
ligion. 

Seventy  years  of  the  popes  at  AWgnon, 
began  in  thirteen  hundred  and  nine,  were 
followed  by  a  schism  in  the  church.  The 
jears  at  Avignon  and  the  succeeding 
schism,  had  been  quickening  the  stir  of  in- 
dependent thought  against  a  pope^s  claim 
to  absolute  and  irresponsible  authority. 
The  removal  to  Avignon  had  been  provoked 
by  the  absolutism  of  Boniface  the  Eighth. 
He  had  written  to'  PhiKp  the  Fair  of 
France :  "  We  will  you  to  know  that  you  are 
subject  to  us,  in  things  spiritual  and  things 
temporal."  Philip  had  answered,  "Be  it 
known  to  your  supreme  fatuity  that  in 
things  temporal  we  are  subject  to  no  one." 
In  his  bull,  "  IJnam  Sanctam,"  Boniface 
had  set  forth  obedience  to  the  pope  as  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  He  had  afterwards 
put  PhiHp  under  ban.  Perhaps  his  energy 
was  tainted  with  the  madness  which 
became  declared  in  his  last  days.  It 
awakened  reasoning  as  to  the  pope's  posi- 
tion in  the  churchy  and  created  a  division 
of  church  politics  into  French  and  Italian. 
Then  began  seventy  years  of  a  French 
papacy,  which  had  a  court  more  scandalous 
than  that  of  Rome,  and  set  up  claims  to 
absolute  dominion  as  loud  as  those  of  Boni- 
&ce,  though  mainly  urged,  in  servitude  to 
France,  against  the  German  emperor. 
.  The  intellect  of  France,  then  represented 
by  the  University  of  Paris,* laboured  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  church.  In  his  De- 
fender of  Peace,  Manilius  of  Padua,  who 
had  been  rector  of  the  Paris  University, 
argued  that  it  was  heresy  in  the  pope  to 
elaim  against  the  German  emperor  a  power 
to  absolve  men  from  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God.  He  condemned  as  devilish,  a  pope's 
absolution  of  subjects  from  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  their  sovereign.  After  long  ex- 
perience df  a  double  papacy,  many  in 
Europe  were  ready  to  say :  If  two  popes, 
why  not  twelve  ?  And  the  most  earnest 
supporters  of   the    principle    which    had 


based  safety  of  the  church  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  one  supreme  visible  head,  saw 
no  way  to  peace  but  by  submitting  rival 
claims  of  irresponsible  authority  to  the 
judgment  of  a  General  Council  of  men  who 
were  individually  less  than  popes.  The 
University  of  Paris  urged  that  both  popes 
should  resign,  or  else  submit  their  clauns 
to  arbitration;  that,  if  they  would  do 
,  neither  of  these  things,  a  General  Council 
should  be  called ;  and  that  the  pope  who 
rejected  all  the  three  paths  toward^  peace 
should  be  declared  a  heretic.  Within  the 
University  this  doctrine  was  expressed  by 
one  pariy  with  moderation,  by  another  with 
the  uncompromising  purpose  of  subjecting 
papal  absolutism  to  control  of  councils,  and 
producing  other  of  the  changes  sought  by 
more  advanced  reformers.  The  University 
of  Toulouse  represented  those  who  main- 
tained faith  in  Uie  pope's  supreme  authority, 
and  resisted  changes  in  the  church  law  of  a 
former  time. 

In  fourteen  hundred  and  six,  the  death 
of  the  Italian  Innocent  the  Seventh  gave 
the  cardinals  at  Rome  a  hope  of  restored 
unity  for  the  Western  Church.  A  quiet  old 
man  of  eighty  was  made  pope  for  Italy  as 
Gregory  tihe  Twelfth.  His  appointment 
was  provisional.  He  was  to  hold  the 
office  imtil  he  could  arrange  with  Benedict 
a  simultaneous  abdication.  Gb*egory  was 
at  first  true  to  this  imderstanding.  Some 
months  after  his  election  he  refdsed  to  give 
benefices,  saying  that  he  was  not  made 
pope  for  that,  but  only  to  end  the  schism. 
But  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  who  flocked 
round  him  clamouring  for  loaves  and 
fishes,  caused  him  to  halt.  He  became 
rich  in  occasions  and  excuses  for  inaction. 
Benedict,  on  the  other  side,  though  equally 
determined  to  do  nothing,  professed  great 
readiness  to  meet  Gregory  and  fulfil  the 
desires  of  good  churchmen.  Europe  was 
little  edified  to  see  the  dance  accordingly 
set  upby  the  two  aged  popes,  who  poussetted 
to  each  other  about  France  and  Italy,  but 
took  care  never  to  come  near  enough  to 
join  hands.  One  professed  fear  of  hostile 
ships,  and  would  not  approach  the  coast ; 
the  other  professed  fear  of  ambuscades,  and 
would  not  venture  far  inland.  By  this  tri- 
fling, each  lost  friends.  The  Italian  pope  had 
Italy  and  the  cardinals  against  him.  The 
French  pope  was  opposed  by  the  French 
king  and  the  University  of  Paris.  For- 
saken by  the  Church  of  France,  Benedict 
went  to  his  native  Aragon,  and  then  joined 
Gregory  in  the  convocation  of  a  General 
Council.     This  was  to  meet  at  Pisa  in  the 
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yottr  fourteen  'nine^  for  the  eBtaUishment 
of  Bnily  and  good  religious  order  in  ^e 
clrarch.  Upon  the  opening  of  tbe  Gonnci] 
of  Pisa,  Jean  CSiarlier,  heUer  known  as 
Gerson,  Ghanoellor  of  tke  Cbnrch  and 
University  of  Paris,  addressed  to  it  his 
essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Chnrch.  Qerson 
spoke  for  a  large  part  of  tine  best  intdlect 
of  Europe,  active  in  labonr  towards  ehnrch 
reform.  He  maintained  that  as  ^le  schism 
of  ^e  church  came  of  oormpt  life  in  its 
head  and  members,  reformation  must  oome 
of  hnmiHty  and  prayer.  Gerson  and  the 
University  of  Paris  held  the  whole  church 
to  be  bound  by  what  they  regarded  as 
essentials  of  theology,  bot  were  so  tolerant 
of  variation  on  points  of  less  moment  that 
they  hoped  by  admitting  a  diversity  of 
ceremonial,  to  rennite  the  Eastern  with  the 
Western  C%nrch.  Sa<di  reformers  opposed 
the  pope's  doctrine  ihaA  he  only  conld  call 
a  oonncil.  Their  argmnent  was,  thait  any 
prince  or  Christian  might  move  the  church 
to  assemble  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  aan  1  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Such  a  oonncil,  they  said,  could 
give  to  the  church  a  new  head,  universally 
acknowledged,  and  could  ordain  those  re- 
forms of  discipline  which  might  put  new 
life  into  its  members.  In  doing  that  which 
was  most  meet  for  a  particular  ocoasion, 
pope  or  council,  they  said,  must  look  always 
to  tlie  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the 
law;  must  act  according  to  eternal  princi|^es 
of  justice.  The  two  popes  were  not  repre* 
sented  at  a  council,  which  they  would  not 
recognise,  since  it  was  called  by  authority 
not  papal.  They  were  deposed  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  elected  sole  pope, 
became  Alexander  the  Fifth.  He  and  the 
cardinals  were  pledged  to  employ  them- 
selves upon  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
and,  for  consideration  of  the  means,  a  Qe- 
neral  Council  was  appointed  to  meet  three 
years  later.  The  work  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
from  which  guidance  into  peace  and  unity 
had  been  expected,  was  confined  to  the 
election  of  a  third  pope:  who  increased  not 
only  the  confusion,,  but  also  the  scandal  in 
the  church.  For,  he  owed  his  rise  to  a 
cardinal  ex-pirate,  Balthaasar  Cossa,  the 
most  infamons  man  of  his  order,  whose  in- 
fluence came  of  vast  wealth  ill-gotten, 
whose  ambition  was  unscrupuloos,  and 
whom  it  suited  at  that  time  to  place  a 
creature  of  his  own  upon  the  vacant  throne 
of  Christendom.  A  year  afterwards,  when 
AJexander  the  Fifth  died,  it  was  widely 
believed  that  the  Car<Hnal  Balthazar  Cossa 


had  given  his  friend  one  more  stsp  of  pro- 
motion, and  sent  him  to  heaven  as  soon  as 
he  was  himself  dii^xwed  to  fill  his  pkos  in 
this  world.  The  belief  shows  what  was 
thought  of  this  man,  who,  ia  fourteen  ten, 
as  John  the  Twoity-third,  inherited  the 
pledge  to  labour  for  a  reformation  of  li&  ia 
the  church. 

Driven  from  Rome  by  Ladislaiu^  (^ 
Naples,  Pope  John  fovnd  an  ally  agi^nst 
him  in  the  new  empeivr,  Sigismond.  This 
German  ally  he  then  soaght  to  piease  by 
conceding  what  could  not  in  any  case  have 
been  mudi  longer  deferred :  the  meeting  of 
a  true  reformatory  council.  Little  as  he 
wished  that  such  a  council  should  be  held 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empeoror's  power, 
he  yet  had  to  consent  to  its  meetii^  in  the 
free  German  city  of  Constanee.  Pope  John, 
therefore,  and  Bmperor  Sigismund,  snm- 
moned  the  Council  of  Constance  to  meet 
there,  in  November,  fourteen  'fourteeD.  As 
neither  of  the  other  popes  would  re- 
cognise John,  the  number  of  infiJfible 
heads  contradicting  one  another  was 
now  three.  The  new  council  declared  it- 
self to  be  simply  a  eontinuatio&  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa^  and  provided  for  the  in- 
fluence of  independent  thought  in  its  deKbe- 
rations.  It  had  not  sat  four  months,  before 
it  received  accnsations  of  deep  crime  against 
Pope  John :  who,  with  the  perils  of  an  in^ 
quiry  hanging  over  him,  then  played  with 
forms  of  abdication  until,  in  the  disgpCBseof 
a  groom,  he  fled  from  Constance.  The 
council  then  affirmed  the  principles  main- 
tained by  Chancellor  Gerson,  and  declared 
the  pope  to  be  subject  to  a  church  assembly. 
John  of  Antiooh  and  others  argued,  in  vain, 
that  the  pope's  authority  was  absolnte, 
urafleeted  by  his  personal  character,  and 
irresponsible,  except  to  God :  even  Uiough 
he  should  send  multitudes  to  heU.  Pope 
John  was  caught,  tried,  and  deposed,  for  his 
acts  as  pope,  with  threat  of  forther  trial 
for  his  pri^rate  crimes.  Pope  Gregory  was 
humoured  into  abdication.  Benedict,  thongb 
obstinate,  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and 
remained  pope  only  in  his  own  esteem.  A 
reform  committee  was  considering  how  to 
amend  church  discipline.  While  it  sat,  opoi 
traffic  in  the  goods  of  the  church  was  the 
daily  business  of  many,  and  the  great  gather- 
ing of  clergy  caused  the  streets  of  Constance 
to  be  crowded  with  loose  women.  The 
Germans,  who  were  most  instant  for  refo 
mation  of  church  discipline,  urged  that  the 
first  consideration  of  the  counol  should  be 
to  amend  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  The  next 
business  should  be  to  elect  a  pope,  when 
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they  bad  cleaned  the  chair  he  was  to  ai^ 
npon.  Bui  the  majorHy  thought  otherwise. 
It  was  defcerxnined  to  seek  a  pope  throng 
whom,  afterwards,  the  denred  good  things 
might  be  added  to  the  ohnrch.  So  it 
waa,  that  in  fourteen  'seventeen,  Caidinal 
I  Otto,  of  Colonna,  became  Pope  Marten  the 
Fifth.  Then  it  became  the  pope's  business 
to  see  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and 
there  was  mightily  soon  an  end  of  lively  hope 
upon  that  subject.  Even  the  schism  ^i  iJie 
papacy  did  not  come  to  an  end  for  another 
thirty  years. 

But  the  Council  of  Constance  came  to 
an  end  in  the  beginning  of  the  yeaar  four- 
teen 'eighteen,  having  *'  by  no  means  an- 
swered the  general  expectation  of  the 
worid."  John  Huss,  whom  it  bumty  was 
so  far  from  being  a  theological  reformer, 
that  he  took  to  the  eouncil  a  certificate 
of  orthodoxy  from  the  Inquisitcnr- General 
of  his  -district.  His  revolt  was  mainly 
for  the  TtatioTial.  righfta  of  his  church  in  Bo- 

In  the  year  afber  the  comicil  closed, 
the  soldier,  John  de  Troesnow,  called  Ziska, 
or  the  one-eyed,  who,  after  the  boming  of 
Hnss,  deeply  resented  what  he  called  *^  the 
hioody  afi&ont  suffered  by  Bohemians  at 
Constance,"  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  people  against  the  aggressions  of 
Rome  on  the  liberty  of  the  Bohemian 
Church.  King  Wenzel  died,  and  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  acted  with 
the  pope,  and  had  dishononred  his  pledge 
of  safe  conduct  by  which  Hnss  had  been 
decoyed  to  Constence,  claimed  succession 
in  Bohemia.  This  threatened  the  Bohe- 
mians with  forfeiture  alike  of  dvO  and 
reHgious  Hberty.  Ziska-then  raised  national 
war  against  both  pope  and  emperor.  He 
became  m&ster  of  Prague,  was  victorious 
over  SigisDxnnd  on  Mount  Wittkow,  rudely 
maintained  the  liberties  of  his  church,  sword 
in  hand,  and,  when  an  arrow  from  the  wall 
of  Enbi  pierced  his  one  sound  eye,  and  left 
him  wholly  blind.,  talked  still  of  joining 
battle.  •*  I  have  yet,"  he  said,  "i^  blood 
to  shed.  Let  me  be  gone."  He  still 
battled,  suffering  defeat  only  once,  until 
Sigismund  submitted  to  the  daam  of  the 
Bohemians  for  liberty  of  worship,  and  gave 
them  Ziska  far  their  governor.  Ziska 
^ied  of  plague,  while,  in  fourteen  'twenfy- 
four,  this  treaty  was  in  progress;  and  the 
war  continued  for  eleven  yeara  after  his 
^eath.  The  Bohemians  buried  their  hero 
in  the  churdi  at  Csaslow,  and  wrote  this 
inscription  over  his  grave :  "  Here  lies 
John  Ziska^  who,    having  defended   his 


country  against  the  encroachments  of  papal 
tyranny,  rests  in  this  hallowed  place  in 
despite  of  the  pope." 

■■■■—-■■     ■  ■  .      I  ■     I  I  .  -«^^^_  ■      ■■..^»1^»U1 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
A  Yachting  Stoey. 

CHAPTSR  X.      THB  BBIDOB. 

Thx  &flhionable  Mr.  Conway  was  much 
interested  in  this  little  first  act  whidi  was 
working  itself  out  so  pleasantly.  ''Give 
me  a  bit  of  character,"  he  would  say.  **  It 
is  not  to  be  bot^t  by  rank  or  wealth — ^it 
is  the  salt  of  life ;  it  is  idle  to  lok)k  for  it 
in  real  plavs."  Yet  here,  in  this  provin- 
cial nook,  he  had  lighted  on  a  combination 
that  promised  to  be  of  absorbing  interest. 
Letters  came  to  him  of  the  usual  pattern ; 
invitations  from  mammas;  short  notes, 
like  telegrams,  from  men,  as  '^  Bear  Con., 
brings  your  boat  round  this  way.  We  will 
put  you  up  for  a  week;"  programmes  of 
new  races ;  but  he  determined  to  linger  on 
and  study  these  two  fresh  '*  bits  of  niUiure." 
Even  the  place  itself  was  amusing,  its  ways 
and  commotions  entertained  him ;  he  Hked 
asking  questions.  He  saw  how  the  eyes  of 
the  parishioners  rested  on  those  two  girl- 
figures,  watching  them  with  eagerness. 
He  picked  up  the  whole  history  of  the 
great  bazaar  question,  where  the  heiress 
wished  to  hare  the  entire  direction  accord- 
ing to  her  whim,  and  decreed  that  only 
genteel  persons,  of  the  rank  of  ladies,  should 
hold  tables,  a  proposal  firmly  and  excitedly 
opposed  hy  the  clergyman's  daughter. 
She  would  not  have  the  holy  cause  of 
ctmty  disfigured  by  such  distinctions ;  it 
must  be  thrown  open  to  all  the  good  shop- 
ke^ers,  to  the  race  of  Higgina's  or  Smiths; 
whose  honest  contributions  did  not  deserve 
such  a  slight.  But  what  was  she  against 
the  heiress,  who,  thus  opposed,  became, 
like  a  passionate,  froward  child,  that  would 
cry  all  night  if  its  toy  were  refused  ?  At  the 
price  of  a  magnificent  contribution,  the  ob- 
sequious committee  yielded  to  her.  It  was 
wonderful  with  what  scorn  and  anger 
Jessica  stigmatised  this  unholy  defacmg  of 
the  cause  of  benevolence.  But  no  one 
was  more  scandalised  or  '*  put  onf^  than 
her  father.  This  girl  would  be  the  death 
of  him.  The  transaction  was  welcome  to 
the  people  of  the  place,  who  did  not  range 
themselves  on  different  sides,  but  were 
almost  all  against  the  parson's  daughter, 
including  even  those  whose  cause  she  had 
taken  up.  In  the  shops,  evBrywhwe,  Cbn- 
way  heard  little  stray  sketches  of  those 
two  important  persons  whose  images  filled 
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m  the  minds  of  the  town.  A  veiy  few  said, 
How  generons,  how  charitable,  how  dis- 
interested and  gallant  was  the  parson's 
daughter,  and  how  she  stood  up  to  battle 
against  unmeaning  whims  and  humours. 
Mr.  Conway  read  off  the  true  solution — ^all 
women  are  rivals  to  each  other. 

But  he  had  just  arrived  on  the  eve  of 
another  little  battle  —  the  battle  of  the 
bridge. 

Before  the  building  of  the  light  bridge 
already  mentioned,  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  Sunday  and  holiday  evenings,  often 
clustered  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  opposite 
to  the  Castle  Oardens,  gazing  curiously  at 
the  gay  and  charming  beds  of  flowers,  the 
pretty  walks,  the  rare  shrubs,  which  a 
skilful  Scotch  gardener,  hired  at  a  vast 
price  by  the  horticultural  Sir  Charles,  had 
taken  pains  to  make  the  pride  and  show 
of  the  district.  Here  were  rare  plants 
which  had  come  from  a&r,  here  ''  a  laby- 
rinth'* so  complicated  and  tangled  as  to 
be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  few 
children,  who  had  been  allowed  to  lose 
their  way  in  it.  Sir  Charles,  good-natured 
always,  seeing  the  rows  of  excluded  specta- 
tors, had  often  wished  to  give  them  greater 
enjoyment,  and  unrestricted  admission  to 
his  grounds.  Biaving  been  poor  himself, 
he  would  say,  he  knew  how  welcome  were 
these  cheap  benefits.  Once,  when  his 
daughter  was  in  ^  pettish  fit  of  impatience, 
at  having  to  go  round  to  the  great  gate, 
when  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  he 
said  artftJly  that  a  new  bridge  across  would 
be  a  great  convenience.  She  caught  at  the 
idea  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  almost 
restless  until  she  had  made  her  father  get 
plans  from  an  eminent  architect.  It  was 
begun  at  once,  and  was  pushed  forward  to 
gratify  another  fancy  of  hers  that  it  should 
be  completed  and  opened  by  her  birthday. 
Then  it  was  christened  Laura  Bridge. 

It  seemed  to  be  unlucky  from  the  be- 
ginning. A  scaffolding  gave  way  during 
its  construction,  and  a  workman's  son  was 
drowned  in  sight  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  By  a  strange  and  fitful  change, 
quite  characteristic  of  her  nature,  she 
seemed,  when  her  whim  was  gratified,  to 
become  indifferent,  scarcely  ever  to  use  it, 
and  at  last  to  dislike  it.  Her  fisither  felt  he 
never  could  understand  her. 

It  was  a  pretty  object,  springing  across 
airily,  and  seeming  to  be  made  of  thin  wire. 
It  was  a  model  of  lightness  combined  with 
strength,  taking  the  shape  of  an  airy  bow 
with  towers,  transparent  as  bird-cages,  at 
each  end.  In  gilt  letters  over  each  entrance 
was  the  name  *'  Laura  Bridge,"  a  christen- 


ing done  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house.  *^  Laura  Bridge,  Laura  Bridge," 
read  Conway,  aloud  and  oontemptuonslj, 
"  even  this  is  twisted  into  homage  to  the 
vanity  of  wealth.  This  spoiled  creature 
thinks  the  whole  world  is  for  her.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  schooling  of  her.'* 

The  good-natured  baronet  had  even  built 
the  natives  a  little  pavilion  where  they 
could  have  their  pleasure  parties  and 
junketings.  Visitors  to  the  castle,  as  they 
looked  from  the  windows  and  strolled 
through  the  gardens,  saw  these  honest 
folks,  the  sailors  and  their  lasses,  the 
shopkeepers  and  others,  scattered  about  on 
the  grass,  enjoying  themselves  after  their 
fashion  with  the  usual  rustic  gambolling. 
This  sight  made  Miss  Panton  more  fretful 
on  each  occasion.  She  disliked  the  idea  of 
community,  or  sharing,  which  it  suggested. 
And  she  often  impatiently  asked  her  father 
to  forbid  them  to  come,  or  take  sway  the 
bridge  altogether.  The  guest  heard  many 
a  discussion  at  the  breakfast  or  dinner 
table,  which  he  himself  had  innocently 
started  by  his  question,  "  Who  are  all  those 
people  in  the  grounds  ?*' 

''There,  papa,"  Miss  Laura  would  ex- 
claim. ''There  is  the  result  of  your 
bridge.  You  should  build  them  houses. 
They  begin  to  think  that  our  lands  belong 
to  them.  Do  get  rid  of  this'  bridge,  and 
let  us  have  our  place  to  ourselves  like  other 
people.'*  Another  unjust  speech  caused  deep 
indignation.  "  That  they  were  not  going 
to  collect  all  the  beggars  of  the  country  in 
their  garden.  * '  And  by  the  curious  process 
by  which  events  make  themselves  known 
even  without  the  agency  of  persons,  it  be- 
came reported  that  Miss  Panton  intended  to 
abolish  the  bridge,  and  to  shut  herself  up  in 
her  own  fortress,  excluding  the  canaille  for 
ever.  Then  it  was  that  Jessica's  deep  and 
burning  protest  was  heard  all  over  the 
place.  There  was  true  oppression,  de- 
priving  the  poor  and  the  labouring  of  their 
innocent  recreation  1  Such  behaviour  was 
cruel,  scandalous,  barbarous.  Talk  of  the 
feudal  times,  of  the  serfs  indeed.  But  she 
did  not  believe  it  still,  she  could  not. 

This  spoken  in  the  open  places,  at  the 
market  cross,  as  it  were,  flew  to  the  heiress's 
ears,  and  at  once  determined  her,  that  the 
hndge  should  go  down.  The  low,  mean, 
pitiful  herd  should  not  disg^ce  ikeir 
grounds  any  more.  It  was  a  matter  of 
&vour,  as  they  should  find.  She  was  not 
going  to  be  put  down  by  them,  or  by  (Xfiy 


one. 


Her  &ther  looked  at  her  with  wonder. 
^^They  put  you  down,  the  poor  msticB; 
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whj,  what  can  that  mean  ?  Oh,  I  see." 
And  he  smiled,  for  he  had  often  been 
amused  at  this  wayward  enmity,  and  had 
deplored  the  inconsistency  and  want  of 
sense  it  led  to. 

A  favonrite  stroll  with  Conway  was  that 
pleasant  waJk  ont  of  the  town,  np  to  the 
river.  He  began  at  last  to  regard  that 
bridge  as  the  temporary  link  between  the 
two  women's  natures,  as  something  with  a 
more  mysterious  significance  in  it  than  was 
involved  in  its  elegant  iron  foliage  and 
arabesques ;  and  in  his  own  mind  he  gave 
it  another  name,  the  name  which  this  Httle 
narrative  bears. 

One  evening  he  had  wandered  to  Laura 
Bridge,  and  found  Miss  Panton  moodily 
regarding  it  and  the  few  natives  passing 
across  it.  She  began  to  speak  at  once, 
with  excitement. 

"  Surely,  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing — a  gentleihan's  place  to  be  swarming 
over  with  the  low  mobs  of  a  town.  It 
should  have  been  put  down  long  ago,  as  I 
tell  my  father." 

"  The  fashion  now  is,"  said  Conway,  "  to 
encourage  the  poor  people's  parks,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  keeps  them  from  troubling 
us  in  other  ways.     But  is  it  all  settled  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  got  papa  to  agree  at  last,  and 
next  week  the  men  are  to  take  it  down." 

"  Have  you  thought  seriously,"  he  said, 
**  of  the  dissatisfaction  anything  like  stop- 
ping up  a  right  of  way,  a  watercoui*se,  a 
pump  even,  is  sure  to  cause  ?  There  will  be 
plenty  to  set  them  on  and  work  them  up." 

"I  know  that,"  she  said,  excitedly. 
"  Who  do  you  think  is  the  leader — ^I  don't 
mean  in  the  streets,  after  the  radical  way, 
but  that  leads  the  gossips  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  lodging-houses  of  St.  Arthur's?" 

"Well,  I  might  guess." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Conway,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  wishes  to  be  one  of  yours,  too." 

"  Does  she  ?"  said  he,  smiling.  *'  I  must 
seem  ungratefiil." 

"  You  will  seem  what  is  only  right, 
then,"  she  went  on,  warmly.  "  Of  course, 
we  know  her,  and  she  comes  to  dine  to- 
morrow. We  carry  on  thcU  farce,  but  it  is 
owing  to  our  two  fathers.  Now  tell  me, 
Mr.  Conway,  what  you  see  in  her,  as  they 
call  it ;  for  you  like  her,  I  am  told." 

"I,"  said  Conway,  wishing  to  add  some 
more  scenes  to  the  drama.  "  I  only  look 
on  at  a  distance  from  the  deck  of  my 
yacht,  as  it  were.  But  she  seems  to  have 
a  strange  and  curious  nature,  out  of  the 
common,  but  capable  of  generous  acts." 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "  The  bridge 
shall  go  down,  into  the  water,  even  if  there 


should  be  a  riot  in  the  place.     You  don't 
know  her — you  ctinH,^* 

"Of  course  not,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  She  hates  me,  and  do  you  know  why  ? 
Because  I  am  rich,  richer  than  she  is,  or  ever 
will  be.  It  began  at  school,  when  we  were 
made  rich.  S^e  tried  to  citiwl  and  fawn 
on  me,  but  it  sickened  me,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  it,  and  then  she  turned  against  me, 
and  has  been  so  ever  since — of  course,  in  a 
polite  way." 

Conway  wondered  at  the  discrepancy  of 
the  two  versions,  but  he  knew  enough  of 
the  world  to  see  that  both  could  be  sincere 
and  genuine. 

"  But  we  shall  meet  to-morrow  at  dinner 
like  ladies.  You  shall  see  at  least  she  will 
carry  that  farce  out.  I  don't  profess  to  be 
an  actress.     She  can  come  to  eat  with  us." 

"I  think,"  said  he,  coldly,  "you  will 
find  there  is  some  reason  for  this.  She  is 
compelled  by  her  father." 

"You  are  quite  turning  her  champion," 
said  she,  looking  at  him  excitedly. 

"  I  believe  she  is  sincere  and  true  in 
whatever  she  takes  up.  But  of  course  I  am 
quite  outside  the  politics,  as  we  may  call 
them,  of  this  little  place.  But  now,  !Miss 
Panton,  it  seems  hard,  does  it  not,  for  these 
poor  rustics ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  you  are  quite  on  her  side !" 

"  Such  a  pretty  bridge,  too — an  ornament 
to  your  place  and  to  the  district." 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  "  every  bit  of  it 
shall  be  pulled  to  pieces  next  week.  I  shall 
look  on  at  the  operation,  and  I  shall  invito 
my  friends  to  come.  My  dear  old  school- 
fellow, I  shall  take  care  to  have  her.  I  am 
told  she  swears  by  you  all  about  the  to-wn, 
says,  I  suppose,  that  you  are  the  type  of 
chivalry.  Of  course,  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  the  walla  have  ears  and  tongues,  it  is 
very  probable  that  these  praises  will  come 
to  your  ears.  But,"  she  added,  with  a 
curious,  questioning  look,  "what  do  you 
think  of  her  ?  You  must  know  us  all  by 
this  time,  pretty  well.  She,  of  course, 
being  a  parson's  daughter,  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  picking  up  from  the  curates  that 
pedantic  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  show.  Of 
course  you  think  me  wretchedly  ignorant  ?'* 

"I  attempt  to  pronounce  on  you!"  he 
said.  "  But  Miss  Jessica  champions  me  ! 
That  should  prejudice  me." 

A  worried  fretful  look  came  into  the 
heiress's  fece.  "Yes,"  she  repeated  me- 
chanically, "  we  are  going  to  pull  down  the 
bridge.  Within  a  week,  the  man  tells  us, 
there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  it." 

As  he  followed  her  light  figure,  that 
seemed  to  float  across  the  bridge  named 
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afler  her,  a  very  difierent  feeling  rose  in  his 
mind  to  what  she  imagined  was  there.  She 
was  sure  she  had  left  some  deep  and  romran- 
tic  image  of  herself,  and  was  not  discom- 
fited to  think  that  she  had  shown  a  certain 
jealousy,  as  of  a  rival  This  nice  epdcnre 
in  snch  matters  was,  alas !  pondering  oyer 
the  agreeahle  discovery  made  to  hina.  He 
was  delighted  to  think  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  parson's  daughter,  that  nature 
so  prond  and  independent,  and  that  would 
not  bend  to  any  one.  He  was  intensely 
flattered  by  this  conquest.  And  for  the 
first  time  it  occnrred  to  him  suddenly,  what 
if  he,  once  for  all,  cast  anchor  there,  laid  up 
his  little  metaphorical  vessel,  and  settled 
down,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  new  life,  with  a 
new  mind  beside  his !  Was  he  not  weary  of 
wandering  ?  Was  not  here  something  that 
he  might  search  the  fashionable  world  over 
and  over,  and  never  find — something  that 
would  add  a  power  and  lustre  to  has  rank, 
and  great  fortune,  such  as  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  files  of  poor-souled  colour- 
less creatures  of  his  own  order,  who  had 
been  submitted  to  his  choice.  Lord  Blank, 
now  so  powerful  in  the  Upper  House,  had 
made  iust  such  an  alliaaae;  so  had  the, 
Marquis  of  Blank.  Thus  Btrengtbened,  had 
those  eminent  peers  forced  their  way  to  the 
lead.  Wealth  he  did  not  want.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  noble  scheme,  and  he  would  wait  and 
watch,  and  see  how  it  would  be  worked  oat. 

CHAFTSfi  XI.      A  STATB  DINNBB  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  the  scouts  of  the 
little  town,  walking  as  if  by  acddent  past 
the  ^te  of  the  castle,  saw  uie  dining  pro- 
cession sweeping  up  the  avenue.  Some, 
by  special  favour  of  Mrs.  Silvertop,  were 
more  advantageously  posted.  The  vazdous 
figures  were  identified.  Doctor  Bailey,  sit- 
ting up  in  his  open  carriage,  his  daughter 
beside  him.  (Mrs.  Bailey  of  course  was 
not  there,  the  doctor  having  disposed  of  the 
matter  thus :  "  Pooh !  what  an  ezhibition 
you*d  make  of  yourself  up  there]  No. 
Stay  at  home !")  The  fi^acinating  Conway, 
with  his  fine  reflective  dark  eyes,  excited  a 
just  admiration ;  while,  lastly,  in  a  poor 
sort  of  fly,  came  the  Eev.  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Mason.  "  Only  my  curate  and  his  wife," 
said  the  rector,  contemptuously. 

The  handsome  drawing-room  of  the  castle 
ran  along  the  ground  floor,  while  a  file  of 
long  tail  windows,  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
were  all  lit  up,  making  a  sort  of  vast  lan- 
tern. Mr.  Conway  was  deeply  interested 
to  see  the  two  girls  greeting  each  other 
with  the  common  forms  of  social  politeness, 
the  courtesies  of  fencers    before  attack. 


Only  a  nice  observer,  such  as  he  was,  would 
have  noticed  a  change  in  their  manner  to 
each  other,  brought  about  of  late  by  some 
new  cause.  Miss  Fanton's  hostili^  had 
always  been  more  a  pettish  peevish  dislike, 
conveying  the  idea  of  some  one  that  was 
crossed  in  a  whim.  Jessica's  seemed  a 
calm  contempt,  supported  by  a  basts  of  duty. 
But  this  new  element  had  the  effect  of  an 
almost  chemical  change  in  these  bodies. 
Both  became  intensified:  one  taking  the 
shape  of  a  jealous  and  bitter  anger,  the  oth^ 
that  of  scorn  as  bitter,  with  a  sense  of  an 
immense  superiority.  And  on  this  evening 
this  change  seemed  to  have  suddenly  taken 
places  and  the  new  eombioation,  by  the  in- 
fusion of  the  Conwaj  charm,  was  to  work 
itself  into  a  strong  developmentu 

Conway  was  in  spirits,  for  straoge  plans 
were  floating  in  his  head.  He  coula  not 
shut  out  the  image  of  the  parson's  daughter. 
He  had  an  instmct  that  -the  night  might 
prove  momentous  for  his  fitte.  Just  before  he 
started,  he  met  Dudley  in  his  usual  moody 
humour.  This  seemed  to  have  grown  on 
him  lately,  and  Conway  never  liking  this 
"  ill-conditioned"  manner  of  men,  who  were 
always  oertain  to  bring  more  trouble  than 
pleasure  wiidi  them,  had  determined  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance. 

**  You  are  going  out  to  this  place^'*  said 
Dudley.     "  You  go  Tery  oflieu  there  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  they  are  very  hospitablet  aod  most 
kind  to  a  stranger." 

""No  doubt.  But  ril  tell  you  what  sur- 
prises  me,  Conway.  That  you,  who  are 
what  is  called  an  assthetic  man,  should 
endure  a  place  where  there  are  no  SBsthetics. 
We  all  know  yon  have  too  high  a  aoul  for 
vulgar  money." 

'^I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,"  said 
the  other,  laughing. 

"  Now  that  man  Bailey's  daughter  is  ex- 
actly in  your  line.  They  all  say  she  is  madly 
in  love  with  you  too.  In  fact^  yoa  are 
rather  compromising  her." 

'^  My  dear  Dudley,  you  and  I  are  not  the 
people  to  discuss  such  subjects.  I  would  not 
dare  to  speak  to  vou  on  such  matters." 

'^  Oh,  it's  merely  a  friendly  camtion,  that's 
alL  Everything  is  known  and  gossiped 
over  in  this  place,  even  to  the  pairs  of 
gloves  you  buy,  or  the  linen  you  send 
to  the  wash,  xou  would  not  like  to  he 
set  down  as  a  fortune  hunter,  Conway, 
as  the  ill-natured  do.  We'U  all  be  watch* 
bg  jou  to-iught  Don't  look  80  wicked  «t 
me. 

On  that  he  walked  away,  leaving  Conway 
half  indignant,  half  amused.  ''I  understand 
this  poor  ^noody  hypochandriac's  meaningi" 
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he  tboQgiit.    *'Yeiy,  werj  dnmsilj  done, 
Maater  Dadley." 

The  diBBflr  was  on  the  usual  grand  Pazi^ 
tozuan  scale,  many  powdered  heads  nodding 
over  Uie  guests,  Mrs.  Silveriiop  later  giting 
defcaOa  to  sekcb  friends,  not  withoat  con- 
tempt for  those  who  oonld  diow  interest  in  ; 
such  things,  Jmt  whieh  was  overpowered  faj 
a  pride  and  complaoenqy  in  her  office.  She 
had  he&re  officiated  at  some  great  noble- 
man's honse,  and  when  the  name  of  any 
ikmoos  peer  was  mentioDed.  it  w»  always 
with  a  **  madxy's  the  time  I've  'anded  Am  a 
cap  of  tea  at  Highbury  'Onsc;"  an  aitoitiop 
prohaUie  enough,  bat  based  mare  on  eon- 
jectnre  than  on  recolleetion. 

The  Panion  plate  wasall  ont,  the  oohunns 
and  pediments  with  whieh  tiie  table  wse 
CDnerad  making  it  seem  like  a  &shionable 
gravfi|!aard,  rather  oTer-crowded  with  silver 
monmnenlB,  new  and  not  ancestral;  while 
the  diB32ig4»blc^  fringed  with  its  two  ztMfs 
of  happy  feasting  men  and  women,  had  the 
esaal  festiTe  and  magnsficent  effects  pro- 

t^^  Iff Ji^^^^^Sj.  ^ 

ahore  tiee  clioLk  of  silver  aad  steel  npon 
chuia^  Doctor  Bailey's  was  heanl  londest 
and  noisiest  of  all. 

"  Quite  proper.  Sir  Charles.  Of  oonrse 
jon  hare  the  right.  Monstzoas !  What  a 
man  gires  he  caoi  take  away.'' 

All  looked  at  Jessica. 

"  Surdy  not,  psfia,  if  it  be  only  wiMut  you. 
oitgkt  to  ffxie.  I  kaow  what  yen  are  speak- 
isg  ofx-Ae  people's  bridge." 

"  Oh»  that  is  only  some  of  those  childidh 
rafinennnls  jou  ore  so  fond  of— I  can't  go 
iatotiicai.  fiir  Gharles  can't  do  what  he 
plssses  with  his  own  bridge,  as  heoan  with 
his  own  ikorse:  sell,  lextd,  give,  or  take 
away.  Absurd  T"  It  became  a  regular  little 
discussion  for  the  table. 

"I  declare,**  said  Sir  Charles,  good- 
humauzedly,  **  I  would  sooner  have  an  elec- 
tion on  my  hands.  The  two  young  ladies 
baitUe  the  thing  out  like  candidates,  and  I 
must  say  both  haye  «  great  deal  to  say  worth 
Haitening  to.  Miss  Bailey  really  champions 
the  psopHe's  rights  with  great  spirit." 

Jesma,  colouring,  spoke  out.  ^Some 
tiunk  this  a  trifle,  whilst  I  take  it  up  with 
an  enthnainam  that  nmy  seem  foolish.  I 
kaow  what  ooncems  the  lower  classes — 
canaille  they  are  called — ^their  amusements, 
sorrows,  Boems  Qoizotic  in  these  times. 
Besides,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  who  intro- 
duced my  clients  hero  at  this  inappropriate 
place  ?     It  was  not  I  who  did  so." 

"  But  you  take  up  the  cause  of  these  low 
people  in  everything,"  said  the  heiress,  ex- 


citedly. "  Tour  sympathy  is  with  them  in 
all  their  ways  and  manners.  Why  should 
you  not  be  on  their  side  in  this  P' 

Jessica,  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
became  like  so  many  of  her  sex  when  the 
crisis  demanded,  bold,  and  brave,  and  ag- 
gressive. "  Then  it  is  an  open  question  ? 
Now  we  can  deal  with  it  as  quite  public. 
Well,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and 
their  cheap  pleasures." 

'*  That  we  should  give  them  money  and 
charities  is  all  of  com*se  for  each  conscience, 
as  the  doctor  will  tell  us  at  church  next 
Sanday,"  said  Sir  Charles.  **I  declare, 
Doctor  Bailey,  the  next  time  we  have  *  ex- 
hausted funds'  of  any  sort,  we  shall  pass 
yon  onrer. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  heiress,  x>ertly,  *'Miss 
Bailey  would  give  as  a  sermon.  And  I 
can  see  Mr.  Conway  thinks  so  too.  He  is 
much  amused,  I  see." 

Conway  was  listening  with  some  enter- 
tainment to  this  little  skirmish. 

"  Ah,  yes,  let  ns  hear  Conway,"  said  her 
father ;  "  he  is  a  judge  of  these  tilings,  and 
I  wiU  be  gnided  by  his  authority." 

"  Surely,"  said  Jessica,  scomftilly,  *' there 
is  no  need  of  authority  or  of  judicial  deci- 
sion in  sudi  a  matter.  These  little  poor 
privileges  of  walking  on  grass,  and  looking 
at  and  synelliTig  flowers,  of  breathing  fresh 
airandottnigan  a  bank  and  lookmgatthe 
bright  river  winding  fay-*-Burely  none  of 
us  would  take  credit  far  nudriag  «noh  p«- 
seats  as  these.  We  need  appeal  to  no  one 
to  teU  us  l&a^  .'** 

Conway's  arbitration  being  thus  dispa- 
raged, thongh  indireotl^,  it  ¥Pas  necessary 
he  should  say  sometibong.  This,  he  did 
with  ever  so  little  of  a  wounded  tone. 

''  Butstill  these  common  blessings  invdive 
somehow  ^e  rights  of  property.  Perhaps 
we  mif^  share  our  houses  also  as  well  as 
our  gionnds.  Shelter  in  the  drawing-room 
would  oost  nothing]  The  smootii  green 
carpet,  the  looking  at  oneself  in  the  minors, 
is  a  cheap  Idessing  also.'* 

""Ah!  That's  the  way  to  pot  it,  as  Mr. 
Conway  does,"  the  doctor  said  obstre- 
perons^-.  "Jessica,  child,  leave  political 
economy  and  that  sort  of  thing  alone.  It's 
not  in  keeping,  yon  know — I  say,  not  at 
all.  What  have  j&a  to  do  with  the  poor 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

Her  answer  was  a  look  at  Conway,  one 
of  surprise  and  full  of  scorn.  '*  When  we 
have  gone  up -stairs,  and  Mr.  Conway  is 
discussing  this  with  the  gentlemen,  that 
will  not  be  his  argument,  I  know.  Or  if 
he  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would 
not  urge  such  sophistical  reasoning." 
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"  Then  you  must  explain  why  he  does  it 
here,"  said  Sir  Charles,  laughing. 

"  She  means  it  as  a  compliment  to  us, 
papa,"  said  the  heiress,  with  a  certain  spite 
which  the  presence  of  her  guests  did  not 
restrain. 

A  rough  and  impatient  voice  broke  in. 
"  This  is  too  good.  After  all,  how  does 
this  concern  any  one  but  the  real  owners  ? 
I  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  Sir  Charles. 
Fix  a  day,  invite  all  these  wretched 
bumpkins  who  dare  to  presume  on  your 
indulgence,  and  in  their  presence  set  men 
to  work  to  puU  the  whole  thing  to  pieces. 
When  the  last  rod  was  flung  into  the  river, 
I  would  turn  round  and  say,  *  There,  get 
9'Way,  you  ragamuffins — ^let  me  cateh  one 
of  you  trespassing  and  I'll  set  the  dogs 
at  you.'  Forsooth,  a  young  lady  can't 
have  her  flowers  without  having  all  the 
roughs  going  to  steal  them  too." 

*' Hallo!  Dudley,  this  is  strong  lan- 
guage." 

"That  is  the  only  strength  about  it," 
said  Jessica,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "  Such 
doctrines  make  the  real  bander  between 
rich  and  poor." 

"Oh,  we  know  Dudley  is  a  violent 
partisan  of  Laura's,  and  it  distorts  his 
views." 

"Ah,  that  explains  it,"  said  Conway, 
contemptuously ;  "  but  in  presence  of  one 
who  reads  the  common  heart,  like  Miss 
Bailey,  what  can  one  do  ?  I  hold  no  opinions 
at  all.  I  give  them  up.  You  must  not  let 
them  touch  the  bridge,  Sir  Charles ;  rather 
build  them  a  dozen  new  ones." 

Again,  the  look  Jessica  gave  him,  trans- 
lated, seemed  to  say,  "How  poor,  how 
unworthy  of  you." 

For  tibe  rest  of  that  "  state"  meal,  he 
found  himself  looking  over  at  her  with  a 
strange  attraction,  and  even  trouble.  A 
surprising  girl,  he  thought.  The  pleasant 
dinner,  with  all  its  courses,  rolled  on  like  a 
stately  procession.  Then  the  ladies  rose, 
suffering  that  polite  writ  of  ejectment 
which  our  civilisation  exacts.  The  gentle- 
men going  through  a  well-acted  fiirce  of 
resignation  at  the  stem  edict  they  them- 
selves enforce,  resumed  their  drinking,  that 
"  circulation  of  the  blood"  discovered  by 
some  benefactor,  we  know  not  who. 

In  that  council  the  g^reat  bridge  ques- 
tion came  up  in  a  difierent  shape.  "  You 
know,"  said  the  host,  confidentially,  "one 


is  awkwardly  placed  with  the  people;  hut 
still  it  is  my  girl's  whim.  She  has  taken 
it  into  her  h^id.  But  otherwise  I  really 
go  with  your  daughter,  doctor.  I'd  have 
given  anything  if  she  had  opened  ont 
on  you,  Conway;  for  when  she  takes  a 
thing  up  with  spirit,  you  would  find  it 
hard  to  hold  your  own  against  her.  She 
astonishes  me  sometimes.'^ 

The  doctor  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  these 
compliments.  "  Oh,  she  talks  too  muck  I 
tell  her  she  had  better  leave  these  things  to 
the  men.  It's  quite  absurd.  You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  keep  your  grounds  to  yourself. 
A  pretty  state  of  things  if  every  one  was  to 
be  overrun  by  the  scum  of  the  town." 

There  was  present  a  bluff*,  good-natured 
doctor  named  Hobson,  clever  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  was  half  friend  of  the  &mily, 
half  a  sort  of  watehful  medical  guardian 
over  the  health  of  the  young  heiress.  He 
was  always  "  running  down"  once  or  twice 
in  the  week  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  the 
fiction  was  carried  out  that  it  was  to  see 
his  old  Mend  Sir  Charles.  Looking  at  Dr. 
Bailey  with  some  distrust,  he  said :  "  Scam, 
Dr.  Bailey  ? — ^the  honest  mechanics  we  see 
in  the  grounds  behaving  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ?" 

"  Relatively,  sir,  of  course,"  said  the 
doctor,  blowing  hard.  "My  meaning  is 
very  intelligible.  And  you  see  my  friend 
Conway  quite  agrees  with  me."  This  was 
a  favourite  shape  of  the  doctor's  logic. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Conway,  impatiently. 
"  We  were  not  discussing  the  matter  seri- 
ously. I  must  own  that  I  was  only  trying  to 
provoke  Miss  Jessica  into  an  argument  that 
we  might  admire  her  cleverness  and  spirit 
It  is  absurd  making  the  thing  too  serious." 

Now  Beady,  price  68.  6d.,  bound  in  g:Teen  cloth, 
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moiety  I  am  not  mjBteions,  and  I  was 
abottfe  to  tell  you  that  h9  did  nmSse  tte  an 
liAv  on  tha  part  e^  titii  &ew  c<gd|)<iy  in 
wiiidi  be  is  r«te»e8te4    Bi*^^ — ''^ 

«  Bwt  yo*  rtfwed  it  r 

H«|^  expkined  io  his  mottcr  fiist  in 
arder  nol  to  a^ipear  obstinate  and  nngm* 
cioas,  he  had  taken  two  days  to  consider 
of  the  proposition.  Bu^  bv  acUM  ihat  Ins 
tnd  was  abeadj  msiAm  i^  oa  tlie  mA- 
jecfft. 

**Tii«  truth  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  ms- 
trast  the  wliole  bosiiMffis.  Th^'eaFenuaovrs 
a-flocBt  about  the  Company  whicii  wanld 
make  a  prudent  man  think  twice  before  ho 
had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"But  you  would  be  a  paid  employe. 
You  would  run  no  risk." 

"I  should  risk  losing  my  time  and 
getting  neither  cash  nor  credit." 

**  Is  it  really  thought  so  ill  of,  this  under- 
taking?" 

"  In  our  office  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  very 
unsafe  concern.  My  own  opinion  is  this  : 
if  things  had  gone  well  in  the  English 
money  market  the  Parthenope  Embellish- 
ment might  hare  turned  up  trumps.  But 
it  is  all  hazard — unprincipled  gambling  on 
a  great  scale,  and  with  other  folks*  money  ! 
One  or  two  more  failures  of  great  houses 
such  as  we  have  had  lately  would  involve 
the  company  in  ruin.  But  you  need  not 
look  so  anxious,  dear  little  mother.  Our 
unambitious  little  craft  is  out  of  such  deep 
waters,  and  will  keep  out  of  them." 

"Do  you  suppose,  Hugh,"  asked  Mrs. 
Lockwood  in  her  usual  deliberate  calm 
tones,  but  with  cheeks  even  paler  than 
usual,  "  have  you  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  Mr.  Frost  has  ventured  money  in  this 
company  ?" 

"flw  ovm  monetf  you  mean? — for  of 
course  he  has  ventured  other  people's  if 
he  puffs  the  thing  to  every  one  as  he  did 
to  me ! — ^well,  I  cannot  say.  People  are 
beginning  to  say  that  he  is  not  so  solid  a 
man  as  was  supposed.  I  hear — Heaven 
knows  how  these  things  get  about — ^tHat  he 
has  a  very  extravagant  wife,  and  that  he 
has  been  rash  in  speculating; — mother, 
what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Hugh  suddenly  checked  his  speech  to 
ask  this  question ;  for  Mrs.  Lockwood  had 
dropped  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  the 
tears  were  running  down  her  face. 

"  Mother !  Darling  mother,  do  speak  to 
me  \  For  God's  sake  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  it  my  fault  ?  Have  I  done  or 
said  anything  to  vex  you  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  silently;   but  the 


team  gathered  and  fell  more  foiddlysBd 
HDpiDusly  ait  «r«ry  moment. 

''Hu^,"   0he  itttered  out  at  kst,  *'l 
to  do  r^kt." 
Tried  to  do  right  I    Y«u  him  done 
right  ■  always  right.     Yott   mt  the  beai 
'  woman  in  the  world." 

"Doft't,  Hugh!  Don't  talk  sol  K 
gflwi  t»  nay  hiMt.  ta  War  you  when  I  know 
hmr  J9mr  tone  irMid  change  if  I  were  to 
ten  you " 

"  To  tell  me  what  ?"  asissd  Hug^  afamt 
hmaitftltiMTi  with  surpnae  mad  apBrduBsioB. 

^  OTi,  Hvg^y  Ha^  jott  wewn  not  lore 
me  if  I  were  to  comess  some  great  fault  to 
you.  Toa  are  l^e  the  vest  of  the  men; 
your  love  is  so  mingled  with  pride  !" 

"  Some  great  faiUt !"  echoed  Hugh. 

"  There !  There  it  is,  the  stem  look  on 
your  face  like  your  father !" 

The  poor  woman  bowed  her  fece  yet 
lower,  and  hid  it  in  her  hands,  while  her 
dehcate  frame  shook  with  sobs.  For  a  few 
minutes,  which  seemed  an  interminable 
time  to  her,  Hugh  stood  silent,  and  looking, 
as  she  had  said,  very  stern.  He  was 
struggfing  with  himself,  and  ixndergoing  a 
paind^l  ordeal  which  was  not  expremed  in 
the  set  lines  of  his  strong  yovng  fiiee.  At 
length  he  went  to  his  mother,  loiekt  beside 
her  chair,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  nothing  can  blot 
out  an  the  years  of  love  and  care  and 
tenderness  you  have  given  to  tat.  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  have  been  gvill^  of  any 
gre»t  fhalt.  Your  sensitivB  conBoience 
exaggerates  its  importasce  no  doobt. 
But,"  heve  he  made  a  little  pause  and  went 
on  with  an  effort,  "  but  whcUever  it  may  be, 
if  you  will  confide  in  me,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  love  you.  You  am  my  own  deax 
mother !     Nothing  can  altw  that." 

"  Oh,  my  boy !"  she  oiied,  md  tisrew 
her  arms  rouiMl  his  seek  as  he  knelt  beside 
her. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  weary  secret  of 
years  came  out.  She  told  him  all  the 
truth,  from  the  miserable  story  of  her 
youth  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  the 
subsequent  persecution  from  which  Mr. 
Frost  had  relieved  her,  and  the  price  she 
had  had  to  pay  Ibr  that  relief.  As  she 
spoke,  holding  her  son  in  her  arms  and 
resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she 
wondered  at  herself  for  having  endured 
the  torments  of  bearing  her  solitary  burden 
all  these  years,  and  at  the  apprehension  she 
had  felt  at  the  thought  of  the  confession 
which  now  seemed  so  easy,  sweety  and 
natnraL 
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Hogk  heard  her  without  speaking,  only 
now  tuDd  then  pressing  the  hand  he  held  in 
liis  to  give  her  courage  when  she  faltered. 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  yon  have  suffered  in 
your  life!"  Thai;  was  his  first  thought 
when  she  oeafced  to  speak.  His  next 
ihonght  he  was  fain  to  vttcr,  although  it 
sounded  like  a  reproaeh. 

'' If  you  had  but  trasted  my  father  !  He 
loved  yon  so  truly/' 

''Ah,  Hugh,  if  I  had!  But  it  was  so 
terrible  to  me  to  risk  losing  his  love.  And 
he  dten  said — as  you  haive  been  used  to  say 
afier  him — that  he  could  never  reinstaiae  in 
bis  heart  any  one  who  had  once  been  gvihy 
of  deliberate  deceptioDL  You  cannot  know, 
jon  strong  upri^t  nataKres,  how  the  weak 
are  bent  and  warped.  Yon  eaomot — or  so 
I  feared — ^make  allowaDee  for  temptation, 
or  give  credit  for  all  the  hard  straggle  and 
combat  that  ends  sometiMies  in  defeat  at 
last." 

Hugh  coxdd  not  quite  easily  get  over 
the  revelation  Ids  mocher  had  made.  He 
had  struggled  with  hnnaelf  to  be  g^tle 
with  her.  He  would  not  add  to  her  pain 
by  look  or  gesture,  if  he  eomld  help  it. 
But  be  knew  that  aU  was  not  as  it  had  been 
between  them.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  again  feel  the  abaolucte  proud  trust  in 
bi»  motEer  wiiich  had  been  a  j<^  to  ham  for 
to  many  yeara  Tenderness,  gratatade^  and 
pity  remained.  But  the  past  waa  past,  and 
inevocaUe.  The  pain  of  this  kaowkdge 
acted  as  a  spur  to  his  resentment  against 
Mr.Froflt 

''You  have  the  paper  acknowledging 
this  man's  debt  to  my  &ther  ?"  said  Hugh. 
*'  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  £s- 
gom.  He  to  patronise  me,  and  hdip  me, 
and  offer  me  tins  and  that,  when  an  a.ct  of 
common  honesty  would  have  put  me  in  a 
position  to  help  myself  years  ago !" 

"  Hughy  the  dr^uifol  idea  that  you  hinted 
at^  just  now,  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
time  past^  although  I  dared  not  dwell  on  it. 
I  mean  the  fear  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
naake  immediate  restitatifHi  of  the  money 
doe  to  yoo." 
^Restitution  or  eaiposnre:  I  shall  give 
bim  Hie  choice,  though  I  feel  that  even  so 
I  am  in  some  degree  compounding  with 
knavery." 

Mrs.  Lockwood  clasped  and  unclasped 
her  bands  nervously. 

**  He  always  found  some  excuse  for  put- 
ting me  off  all  these  years,"  she  said. 

"He  shall  not  put  me  off,  I  promise 
him." 

"  Oh,  niy  boy,  if  through  my  cowardice 


you  should  lose  all  that  your  poor  fbther 
worked  so  hard  to  bequeaUi  to  you  I" 

"  We  will  hope  better,  mother  dear.  This 
man  must  have  enough  to  pay  me  what  he 
owes.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  us,  but  not 
much  to  a  rich  man.  He  has  been  in  a 
fine  position  for  years,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  standa  high."  , 

^  And  about — aboat  the  will,  and  Maudes 
inheritance  P"  stammered  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

The  calm  security  oi  her  manner  had 
given  place  to  a  timid  hesitation  in  address- 
ing Hugh,  that  was  almost  pathetic. 

'^  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  dear  mother," 
said  Hugh,  ''  or  my  choler  will  rise  beyond 
my  power  to  control  it.  That  man  is  a 
consummate  scoundrel.  He  was — I  am 
sure  of  it  now,  I  suspected  it  then — trying 
to  sound  me  as  to  the  probabitity  of  my 
being  induced  to  bear  false  witness." 

«  Oh,  Hagh  1" 

''He  thought  il  might  be  highly  con- 
venient lor  him,  and  might  ease  ms  pocket 
and  his  cares  (not  his  conscience ;  ihcU  he 

ia  not  troubled  with)  if  I It  wcm't 

bear  thinking  o£" 

"  May  you  not  be  mistaken  ?  And  maj 
there  not  be  some  eooeuse— ^-^  f* 

"  Tbicuse  !"  echoed  Hugh. 

His  mother  shrank  back  silently  at  the 
fierce  tone  of  ^his  voice.  He  walked  to  the 
door,  and  had  almost  passed  out  of  the 
room,  when  she  called  him :  but  in  so  low 
and  hesitating  a  tone  that  he  stood  uncertain 
whether  she  had  spoken  or  not. 

"  Did  yon  caU  me,  mother?"  he  said. 

"  You  never  left  zne  before  without  a 
word  or  a  kiss,  Hugh,  sioaee  you  were  a 
toddling  child." 

He  came  back  at  once,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead  fondly. 
But  after  he  was  gone,  she  sat  and  cried 
bitteriy.  A  strange  kind  of  repentance  grew 
up  in  her  mind ;  a  repentance  not  so  much 
for  the  evil  done^  as  for  the  tarcb-  confession 
of  it.  Yet  it  had  seemed,  so  long  as  the 
confession  was  yet  unspoken,  and  even  while 
she  was  speaking  it,  as  if  it  most  take  a 
load  from  her  heart. 

"  If  I  had  held  my  tongue,"  she  thought, 
"  my  son  would  have  loved  me,  and  trusted 
me  stiLL  Now  I  am  afraid  to  see  him 
again,  lest  I  should  find  some  change  in 
huB,  my  boy  whom  I  love  better  than  my 
Ufe !  What  signified  the  money  ?  I  might 
have  let  it  go.  He  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
he  would  not  have  grieved  for  it.  What 
phantom  of  duty  was  it,  that  haxmted  and 
harried  me  into  doing  this  thing  ?** 

^le  forgot,  in  the  present  pain  of  her 
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mortified  love  and  pride,  all  the  miserable 
hours  that  secrecy  had  cost  her.  Her  soul 
was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  many  revulsions 
of  feeling  before  her  meditations  were  ended. 
The  untoward  teachings  of  her  yonth 
were  bearing  bitter  frnit.  She  did  not  lack 
courage.  She  could  endure,  and  had  endured 
much,  with  fortitude  and  energy.  But  the 
greatness  of  Eenunciation  was  not  hers. 
She  had  balanced  her  sufferings  against 
her  faults,  all  her  life  lonir.  She  had  been 
prone  to  demand  strict  j^tice  forherBelf, 
and  to  think  that  she  meted  it  out  rigidly  to 
others.  There  had  been  a  secret  sustaixung 
consolation  amid  the  heart-breaking  troubles 
of  her  younger  days,  in  the  conviction  that 
they  were  undeserved.  Pride  has  always 
a  balm  for  the  stinfi:  of  iniustioe.  But  for 
the  stroke  of  merited  cLnity,  humility 
alone  briags  healing. 

Zillah  thought  that  she  had  paid  her 
price  of  suffering.  She  had  faced  the  pain 
of  confessing  to  her  son  that  she  had  sinned. 
And  yet  the  peace  which  that  pain  was 
meant  to  purchase,  did  not  descend  upon 
her  heart.  She  had  not  learned  even  yet, 
that  no  human  sacrifice  can  bribe  the  past 
to  hide  its  face  and  be  silent.  We  must 
learn  to  look  upon  the  irrevocable  without 
rancour :  thus,  and  thus  only,  does  its  stem 
sphinx-face  reveal  to  us  a  sweetness  and  a 
wisdom  of  its  own. 

CHAPTER  EC.    CONriDENCE 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  on  that  same 
spring  evening  when  Veronica's  note  was 
delivered  at  Gower-street.  Hugh  had  just 
quitted  his  mother,  afber  the  interview 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  was 
crossing  the  little  entrance  hall  when  the 
messenger  arrived. 

"Axe  you  Mr.  Hugh  Lockwood,  sir?" 
asked  the  man.  "  I  was  told  to  give  the 
letter  into  his  own  hands." 

Hugh  assured  the  messenger  that  he  was 
right ;  and  began  to  read  Uie  note  as  he 
stood  there,  with  some  anxiety.  When 
he  had  glanced  quickly  through  the  note, 
he  turned  to  the  messenger. 

"  Are  you  to  wait  for  an  answer  ?"  he 
said. 

"No,  sir;  I  had  no  instructions  about 
that." 

"  Very  good.  I  will  send-  or  bring  the 
reply.  Tell  Lady  Chile  that  her  note  has 
been  safely  received." 

When  the  man  was  gone,  Hugh  ran  up 
to  his  own  room  to  read  the  letter  again, 
and  to  consider  its  contents.  What  should 
he  do  P     That  he  must  tell  Maud  of  it  was 


clear  to  him.  He  did  not  think  he  should 
be  justified  in  withholding  it  from  her.  But 
how  should  he  advise  here  to  act?  He 
cogitated  for  some  time  without  oomiDg  to 
any  conclusion ;  and  at  last  went  in  search 
of  her,  determined  to  let  himself  be  greatlj 
guided  by  her  manner  of  receiving  that 
which  he  had  to  impart. 

He  foxmd  Maud  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  that  had  been  so  long  occupied  hj 
Lady  Tallis.  She  was  selecting  and  pack- 
ing some  music  to  take  away  with  her ;  for 
she  was  to  accompany  her  gpiardian  to 
Shipley  in  two  days.  Mrs.  Sheardown  had 
invited  her  to  stay  at  Lowater  House  for  a 
while.  But  Maud  had  declared  that  she  conld 
not  leave  Mr.  Levincourt  for  the  first  week 
or  so  of  his  return  home.  Afterwards  she 
had  promised  to  divide  her  ixme  as  nearly  as 
might  be  between  Lowater  and  the  vicarage. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  my  own  ? 
You  look  as  pale  as  a  spirit  in  the  twilight," 
said  Hugh,  entering  the  room. 

"I  am  doing  what  spirits  have  no 
occasion  for — -pajckhig  up,"  she  answered. 
"  Luggage  is,  however,  a  condition  of  civi- 
lised mortality,  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
rebel." 

"  It  is  a  condition  of  mortality  which  pn 
of  the  gentler  sex  accept  with  great  forti- 
tude, I  have  always  heard.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  something  of  the  martyr-spirit,  in 
the  perseverance  with  which  one  sees 
women  drag  about  piles  of  portmanteans 
and  bandboxes !" 

He  answered  lightly  and  cheerftdly,  as 
she  had  spoken.  But  his  heart  sank  at  the 
prospect  of  so  speedily  parting  with  her. 

"  See,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Maud,  pointing 
to  a  packet  of  unbound  music  she  had  pnt 
aside,  "  these  are  to  be  lefl  in  your  charge. 
The  rest — Beethoven's  sonat-as,  Haydn's, 
Hummel's,  and  a  few  of  the  songs  I  shall 
take  with  me.  I  have  packed  up  the 
sonatas  of  Kozeluch  that  I  used  to  play  with 
Mr.  Plew — ^poor  Mr.  Plew !" 

She  smiled,  but  a  tear  was  in  her  eye, 
and  her  voice  shook  a  little.  Presently 
she  went  on.  "  I  have  chosen  all  the  old 
things  that  uncle  Charles  is  fond  of.  He 
said  the  other  day  that  he  never  had  any 
music  now.  Music  was  always  one  of  his 
great  pleasures." 

"  I  have  not  heard  you  play  or  sing  for 
some  time,  Maud." 

"  Not  since — ^not  since  dear  Aunt  Hilda 
died.  I  have  not  cared  to  make  music  for 
my  own  sake.  But  I  shall  be  thankfdl  ii 
I  can  cheer  uncle  Charles  by  it." 

Hugh  drew  near  her,  and  looked  down 
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proadlj  on  the  golden-haired  head  bending 
over  the  mnsic.  '*And  must  I  lose  jon, 
mj  own  love  ?*'  he  said  sadlj. 

'*  Lose  me,  Hugh  !  No ;  that  jon  must 
not.  Don't  be  too  sorry,  yon  poor  boy. 
Bemember  how  I  shall  be  loving  yon,  all 
the  time — yes,  all  the  time,  every  honr  that 
we  are  parted." 

She  pnt  np  her  hands  on  his  shonlders, 
and  laid  her  shining  head  against  his  breast 
with  fond  simplicity. 

"  Ah,  my  own,  best  darling  !  Always  nn- 
selfish,  always  enconraging,  always  orave. 
What  tronbles  can  hnrt  me  that  leave  me 
your  love?  My  heart  has  no  room  for 
anything  but  g^titude  when  I  think  of 
yon,  Maud." 

"  Are  there  troubles,  Hugh  ?"  she  asked, 
qoickly,  holding  him  away  from  her,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face.  "If  you  reaUy 
think  me  brave,  you  will  let  me  know  the 
troubles.     It  is  my  right,  you  know." 

"  There  are  no  troubles — ^no  real  troubles. 
Bnt  I  will  tell  you  eveiything,  and  take 
counsel  of  my  wise  little  wife.  First,  I 
must  toll  you  that  I  carried  out  our  plan 
tius  day.  Don't  start,  darling.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  office,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  lawyer  employed  by — by  the 
other  side,  and  Lane,  i^e  ag^t.  I  told 
them,  what  I  had  to  say  as  l^efly  as  pos- 
sible, just  as  you  bade  me." 

^'  Oh,  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,  Hugh. 
And  the  result  ?     Tell  me  in  a  woxti." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Veronica's  daim  will 
be  established.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  so  ahrcady." 

"Thank  Qod!" 

"  I  will  give  you  the  details  of  my  inter- 
view later,  if  you  care  to  hear  them.  But, 
now,  I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you. 
Sit  down  by  me  here  on  the  couch.     I  have 

just  had  a  note You  tremble!     Your 

little  hands  are  cold  !     Maud,  my  darling, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear !" 

"  No,  dear  Hugh.  I  do  not  fear.  I  fear 
nothing  as  long  as  you  hold  my  hand  in 
yours.    But  I— I " 

"You  have  been  agitated  and  excited 
too  much  lately.  I  know  it^  dearest.  I  hate 
to  distress  you.  But  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  right  to  conceal  this  thing  from 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Hugh." 

"  I  got  this  note  not  half  an  hour  ago. 
Can  you  see  to  read  it  by  this  light  ?" 

She  took  the  small  "peacfamed  note  to  the 
window,  and  read  it  through  eagerly. 
Whilst  she  was  reading  Hugh  kept  silence, 
ftnd  watohed  her  with  tender  anxiety.     In 


a  minute  she  turned  her  face  towards  him 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  When  may  I  go  ?  You  will  take  me, 
Hugh  ?    Let  us  lose  no  time." 

"  You  wish  to  go,  then  ?" 

"Wish  to  go!  Oh,  yes,  yes,  Hugh. 
Dear  Hugh,  you  will  not  oppose  it  ?" 

"I  will  not  oppose  it,  Maud,  if  yon 
tell  me,  after  a  little  reflection,  that  you 
seriously  wish  to  go." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  see  her." 

"  She  does  not  deserve  it  of  you." 

"  Dear  Hugh,  she  has  done  wrong.  She 
deceived  her  father,  and  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived in  her  turn.  I  know  there  is  no- 
thing so  abominable  to  you  as  insincerity." 

Hugh  thought  of  his  own  many  speecnes 
to  that  effect,  and  then  of  his  mother's  re- 
cent revelation ;  and  so  thinking,  he  winced 
a  little  and  turned  away  his  head. 

"You  are  accustomed  to  expect  moral 
strength  and  rectitude  from  having  the  ex- 
ample of  your  mother  always  before  your 
eyes.  But  ought  we  to  set  our  &ces 
against  the  weak  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  right?" 

"I  know  not  what  proof  of  such  a  wish 
has  been  given  by — Lady  Gale." 

"  Dearest  Hugh,  if  she  were  all  heartless 
and  selfish  she  would  not  long  to  see  me 
in  the  hour  of  her  triumph." 

"  She  says  no  word  of  her  &ther." 

Maud's  mce  fell  a  little,  and  she  bent  her 
head  thoughtfully. 

"  Does  that  show  much  heart  ?"  conti- 
nued Hugh. 

"Perhaps — I  think — I  do  believe  that 
she  is  more  afraid  of  him  than  she  is  of  me. 
And  that  would  not  be  unnatural,  Hugh. 
Listen,  dear.  I  do  not  defend,  nor  even 
excuse,  Veronica.  But  if,  now — shaving 
seen  to  what  misery,  for  herself  and  others, 
ambition,  and  vanity,  and  worldliness  have 
led — she  is  wavering  at  a  turning-point  in 
her  life  where  a  kind  hand,  a  loving  word, 
may  have  power  to  strengthen  her  in  better 
things,  ought  I  not  to  give  them  to  her  if  I 
can?" 

"  If,"  said  Hugh,  slowly,  "  you  can  do  so 
without  repugnance,  without  doing  violence 
to  your  own  feelings,  perhaps ^' 

"  I  can !  I  can  indeed,  Hugh !  Ah,  you 
who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  and 
wise  mother,  cannot  guess  how  mucli  of 
what  is  &ulty  in  Veronica  is  due  to  early 
indulgenoe.  Poor  Aunt  Stella  was  kind, 
but  she  could  neither  guide  nor  rule  such  a 
nature  as  Veronica's.  And  then,  Hugh — 
don't  give  me  credit  for  more  than  I  de- 
serve— ^I  do  long  to  see  her.      She  was  my 
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sister  lor  eo  33321217  yeans.  Ae^  I  loved 
her — I  have  always  loved  her.  Let  loe 
gol 

They  debated  when  and  how  this  was 
to  be. 

"  I  hate  the  idea  of  your  going  to  see  her , 
tinkiiown  to  Mr.  Levmoourt,"  said  EEagii. 
"  I  believe  he  will  be  jiutiy  hmi  and  angered 
when  he  hears  of  it.  If  yon  have  any  in- 
fluence with  her,  yon  must  iary  to  iiuinee 
her  to  make  Bome  advanoes  to  her  &ther. 
It  is  her  barest  dnty.  And — ^Hsten,  my 
dearest,"  as  he  spoke  be  drew  her  Ibndly 
to  his  side  as  though  to  eneonrage  her 
against  the  gTSvity  of  his  words,  and  the 
serio«B  resolobioa  in  his  £ftce.  ^'  Lasten  io 
me,  Mand.  Ycm  most  make  this  lady 
understand  that  your  path  in  life  and  hen 
will  henoeforwaid.  be  widely  dafferent.  It 
must  be  so.  Were  we  to  plaii  the  oontrary, 
ebemnstajaoeB  wonld  still  be  too  stztong  for 
m.  She  wiji  be  cidt.  We,  my  Mandift, 
shaU  be  cady  JTwt  not  very  poor.  ShcwiU 
live  in  gay  cities;  we  in  an  obseore  pro- 
vuKaal  nook.  The  social  Atmosphere  that 
will  in  all  probability  snrronnd  Lady  Gale, 
wonld  not  suit  my  lily.  And  onr  climate 
wonld  be  too  ideak  for  her." 

"  I  wiU  do  what  yon  teQ  me,  Hngh. 
When  may  I  go  ?     To-night  ?" 

**  She  says  in  her  vote  thai  ^e  will  be 
at  home  all  to-moniow/' 

"Yes;  bnt  she  also  says ''this  eveamg.' 
And  besides,  to-morrow  will  be  mj  b£t  <iby 
with  yon !" 

"Thanks,  darling.  Well,  Mand,  if  yon 
are  prepared-nlf  yon  are  strong  enongh— 
we  will  go  to-sflgkt." 

Hngh  "^leaat  ■downstairs,  anduafonaed  his 
ra^other  that  he  and  Hand  were  going  ent 
for  awhile,  bat  wonld  retnm  to  snpper. 

It  was  not  nnnsnal  for  them  to  take  an 
evening  walk  together,  after  "the  biminess 
of  tilie  day  was  over  lor  Hngh. 

"AreT^m  going  to  idis  park,  fi^gii? 
adced  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

"  No,  motber." 

At  another  time  she  wonld  have  qnes- 
tioned  him  fnrther.  Bat  now  there  was 
a  Bore  Beeling  at  her  heart  which  made  her 
refrain.  Washe  growing  less  kind,  less  oon- 
fiding  already  ?  Were  these  the  first  frtdts 
of  h»*  miserable  weakness  in  oenfiassimg 
wha£  she  might  still  have  hidden  ?  She 
was  too  fwoad,  or  too  pmdent — peiiiaps 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  too  jnst — io 
Ediow  any  temper  or  snapicion.  She  merely 
bade  him  see  thai  Mand  was  well  wrapped 
np,  as  the  evenings  were  still  chilly. 

And  then  when  the  street  door  had^osed 
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upon  them,  she  sat  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress down  the  long  dreary  street  from 
behind  the  canoealment  of  the  wire  blind 
in  her  little  parlow,  with  a  yeanung  sense 
of  nnhappineBS. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
Hkgh  oalled  a  cab.  "  Fon  mmst  dmc  to 
the  place,  my  pet,"  he  said,  pnttuig  Maad 
into  the  vehida  " It  is  m  kmg  way;  and 
yon  msiri>  not  be  tired  6r  haranHod  when 
yon  reach  the  hotel." 

^Oh,  where  is  it,  Hugh?  How  odd 
that  I  j^eret  thought  ef  askxog !  Bnt  I 
prat  my  hand  into  3Kmr8  and  eome  fn& 
yon,  mnch  as  a  Htde  child  follows  iti 
nnrse.  Sometimes  I  Sael — yon  won't  langli, 
Hngh  ?" 

"  I  dmll  not  laogh,  Mflndie.  I  am  in  no 
langhing  mood.  I  may  smile,  peihapa. 
Bnt  smUes  and  tears  are  «aBaetimes  near 
akin,  ypn  know." 

"  Well,  ikea,  I  feel  vcijoften  when  lam 
with  yon,  as  I  have  i:i0ver  f eit  with  any  one 
except  my  mother.  I  ean  remember  iha 
perfect  seoority,  the  sesiae  of  repose  and 
tmsfc  I  had  in  her  presence.  I  was  so  sare 
of  her  love,  it  came  down  fike  the  dxm 
from  heaven.  I  needed  to  nmJse  no  efibtif 
to  say  no  word.  I  was  a  tmy  child  wheal 
lost  her,  bat  I  have  never  forgotten  timt 
feeling.  And  since,  since  I  have  loved  yon, 
Hngh,  it  seems  to  me  as  t^ongfa  it  had 
oome  back  to  me  in  ail  its  peace  and  ffweet- 
ness." 

**  My  own  treasoi^  T* 

They  sat  silent  wrl&  their  kands  locked 
in  each  other's  nntil  t^iey  had  nearly 
reached  the  place  they  were  bonnd  for. 
Then  Hngh  said:  "We  are  nearly  at 
onr  destaaiatioia,  Mand.  I  shall  leave  yon 
after  I  have  seen  yon  safely  in  the  hct^ 
It  is  now  half-past  se^vmi.  At  anie  o'dock 
I  will  come  back  for  jou.  Yea  will  be 
ready?" 

"Yes,  Hngh." 

^  God  bless  yoo,  my  dearest.  I  shall  be 
glad  when  ikas  interview  is  over«  My 
precions  white  lily,  these  sndden  gosts 
and  storms  ahake  yoa  too  mneh  i" 

"Oh,"  idle  answered,  smiliiig  into  his 
&ee,  thongh  with  a  trembling  lip,  "  there 
are  liHes  of  a  tongfaer  fibre  thaai  you  think 
for!  And  they  are  elastic,  the  poor  slight 
things.  It  is  the  ^farong  stiff  stobbom 
tree  that  gets  bofoken.^' 

"  Am  I  stiff  and  stabbom,  Maodae  P" 

*^  No ;  yon  are  «tromg  and  good,  and  I 
am  80  gititeM  to  yon  !** 

He  anqnired  in  the  hall  c^  the  hotel  for 
Lady  ishile,  and  &nmd  that  direotioaa  had 
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been  given  to  Admit  Maad  whenev^  she 
might  present  herself. 

"Mws  Desmond?^  said  the  porter. 
"Lady  Gale  begs  yon  will  go  np-stairs. 
This  way,  if  you  please." 

The  man  directed  a  waiter  to  conduct 
Miss  Desmond  to  Lady  Chiefs  apartment. 
Hugh  gave  her  a  Tmrried  pressnre  of  ifce 
hand,  whispered,  "At  nine,  Maud,**  and 
stood  watcnmg  her  until  her  slight  figore 
had  disappeared,  passing  lightly  and  noise- 
lessly np  the  Ihickly- carpeted  stairs. 


PASis  nr  1830, 

IN  VW0  OHAKTSBS.  CH4PVEB  JU 

As  eaiAf  as  1'627  flagaoiofiiB  dbaervox  (iap 
dnding  serend  fin^&  travelknj)  had  Men 
BvmpUims  of  ^ae  approMShiag  dvwn&U  of 
Charles  ihe  Tezxth.  ibi  March,  1814,  jurt 
as  Lonis  -the  Ei^iteen^ih  was  seMii^  his 
gouty  feet  on  the  heach  at  Oalaas,  with  a 
fon  helief  that  Heaven  was  snsying  gn^ 
cioQsly  on  his  porsy  inoompeteraoe,  Gocmt 
d'Artois  (after  if iwds  CHiaaries  the  Tenth) 
entered  Tesonl,  and  once  more  troadmg  on 
French  earth,  exclaimed :  "  At  length  i  see 
my  natal  country  again — thai  eowmbry  which 
my  omcestora  governed  in  ^nUdnesa,  I  will 
never  qnit  it  more."  It  remained  from 
Ihat  time  the  &m  tselief  of  his  i^iaUow 
Ohmese  mind,  tiiat  ihe  Bourbons  had  aef^r 
as  yet  governed  with  soffieiemt  aevetity. 

Sir  A.  6.  Fanlkner,  an  EngH^  gentle- 
man, who  visited  Paris  in  1@27,  wrote  some 
ohservations  on  the  tinaee,  which  were  lite- 
rally prophecies,  ^'l^otldng  bat  misdiief 
can  ensue,"  said  this  keen  and  thoaghtfhl 
ontside  observer,  "from  M.  Feyronnet'e 
projects  for  trammelling  ihe  press.  The 
insane  abettors  of  this  bill  appear  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  live  in  the  nine- 
teenth, not  the  sixteenth,  -centmy.  The 
henefit  of  all  history  is  l^irown  awi^  upon 
them.  It  is  iirrown  away  npon  them  also, 
that  England  has  experintentally  proved 
that  the  Hberty  of  the  press  is  ihe  best 
bulwark  of  ottr  reh^on  and  onr  constitu- 
tion, and  the  best  means  of  enlightening 
men  to  appreciate  the  valne  of  both.  The 
feet  is  lost  upon  them,  moreover,  that  there 
is  no  possible  mode  for  govemers  getting  at 
to  acquaintance  with  the  true  interest  of  the 
governed,  but  l^irough  the  free  publieation 
of  opinion,  if  the  minister  cannot  manage 
to  carry  his  project  by  any  oilier  means, 
feir  or  foul,  he  has  advised  the  king  to 
<2^te  sixty  new  peers.  Better  (or  I  am 
fer  astray  in  my  iFren^  politics),  better. 


Charles  the  Tenth,  yon  had  never  left  your 
quiet  pension  in  Holyrood  House  !*' 

In  August,  1829,  the  king  diamisBed  M. 
Martignac's  administratiDn,  because  it 
would  not  go  all  lengths  against  the 
people,  and  appointed  a  crew  of  Jesuits 
and  uhiva-royalists,  under  the  so-called 
guidance  of  his  natural  son,  the  rash  and 
weak-minded  Prince  de  Polignao. 

In  March,  1880,  the  Tring^  in  answer  to  a 
request  from  the  Deputies  to  disfniss  Po*- 
lignao  and  the  Jesuit  misosieni,  haughtily 
dusol  ved  the  Ohanvbeirs.  The  king  wsfl  mad 
with  the  madness  that  the  gods  send  npou 
men  whosa  they  hmve  deteimiiued  to  destroy. 
On  Bvaday,  July  25tii,  1830^  the  king 
Bigned  at  St.  Cloud  three  memorable  ordir 
nances,  which  were  worthy  of  our  Ciuuias 
the  First  himael^  amd  Imaihied  the  true 
spirit  of  absolute  power.  Kumiber  one  abo- 
lished  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  aeoond 
(^ach  of  these  was  a  blow  clenching  the 
eoftn^id  of  monarchisaDa.)  dissolved  the 
chaonber  newly  elected,  andvcoujrokedforthe 
third  of  August.  The  third  abrogated  the 
duef  rights  of  the  elective  franchise.  The 
ministers'  report  was  signad  by  Poli^nac, 
ChaotelauEe,  D'Hiaussez,  PeyroBnet,  Monir- 
bel,  Gkiernon  itanville,  and  Cafielle.  This 
mischievous  and  imbecile  refort  deiMiunoed 
the  press  as  ermting  confrision  in  upright 
minds,  and  endeav«ouring  to  rahjugiNte  the 
sovereignty ;  asid  reviled  it  for  pursuing  re- 
Hgionandffopmc^wiiihits  poisoned  daatt. 
It  accused  the  journals  of  .ceaaeleas  sedition, 
blasphemy,  scandal,  and  hcentioufliuMS,  and 
of  exciting  fermentation  and  Settal  dissen- 
sions which  mi^tby  degneee  throw  France 
back  into  barbarism.  The  pabHe  oafefy  was 
endangOTed;  strong  and  prompt  repression 
was  needed ;  and  the  last  only  argument 
was~*«aonon. 

The  perusal  of  Mixiday  (26th  July)  morn- 
ing's HcMuteur,  announdng  these  oesperate 
and  tyrannical  <irdiDanceB,  strudc  Paris  like 
a  stroke  of  li^tning.  Timid  men  ran 
off  instantly,  to  see  their  brokers  befcnre  the 
Rentes  w^  dowii,  or  the  frightened  Bank 
stopped  its  discounts.  Siesiatance  was  in- 
stantly threatened,  and  anen'e  hands  closed 
<m  invisible  weapons.  The  Bourse  was 
crowded  to  excess ;  on  every  face  there  was 
either  stupefaction  or  alanru  Even  ^Boths- 
child  lost,  by  the  headlong  and  sBdden  &11 
of  the  funds.  Only  one  man  looked  rosy 
and  jovial;  he  was  the  notorious  jobbar, 
Ardrard,  who  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  ooup-d'6te.t,  made  thou- 
sands by  ihe  Ml. 

The  stormy  petrels  soon  began  to  show. 
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M.  CHarles  Dnnjer,  in  a  letter  to  the 
National,  declared  that  goyernment  haying 
violated  its  oaths,  the  duty  of  obedience 
had  ceased,  and  that  he  for  one  would  not 
pay  taxes  until  the  arbitrary  ordinances 
were  repealed.  The  National  also  issned 
a  protest  signed  by  the  editors  of  the  Globe, 
Gonrrier  des  Electenrs,  Gonrrier,  Tribune 
des  D6partements,  Gonstitntionnel,  Temps, 
Gonrrier  Fran9ais,  R^yolntion,  Jonmal  du 
Gommerce,  Figaro,  Jonmal  de  Paris,  and 
Sylphe,  declaring  they  would  all  continue 
to  publish  without  leaye  or  licence  from 
goyernment.  But  next  day  some  of  the 
more  timid  constitutional  journals  apply- 
ing for  licences,  were  refused,  and  ceased  to 
exist,  while  others  appeared  with  blackened 
and  defaced  columns. 

Thirty-two  deputies  met,  on  the  Mon- 
day, at  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  the 
banker;  and  many  of  the  constitutional 
peers  met  at  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul's. 
At  both  meetings  resistance  was  pro- 
posed. The  king,  refusing  to  receiye 
the  peers'  protest,  forty  couriers  were  in- 
stantly sent  to  the  towns  and  yillages 
wiiliin  one  hundred  miles  of  Paris,  to 
urge  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  and  the  Jesuits 
were  not  idle.  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of 
Bagusa,  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  Paris ;  general  officers  were  sent  to  Ghre- 
nelle  and  Angers ;  and  troops  were  ordered 
in  from  all  the  barracks  fi^*  miles  roimd. 
The  guards  in  the  city  were  doubled,  and 
towards  the  eyening  bodies  of  the  gen- 
darmerie were  stationed  about  the  Bourse 
and  on  the  Bouleyards.  The  Bank  revising 
to  discount  bills,  many  of  the  great  manu- 
facturers, who  felt  this  to  be  a  proof  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  goyernment,  at  once 
discharged  their  workmen,  who  instantly 
thronged  the  streets.  Most  of  the  journals 
on  thi-  way  to  the  provmcee,  contaiiimg  the 
obnoxious  ordinances,  were  stopped  at  the 
centra]  post-office ;  and  M.  Man  gin,  the  de- 
tested prefect  of  police,  issued  an  ordinance 
on  the  Monday  eyening,  forbidding  the  circu- 
lation of  anonymous  writings,  and  threaten- 
ing instant  prosecution  of  all  proprietors 
of  reading-rooms  and  caf^s  who  bought 
or  circulated  journals  printed  contrary  to 
Polignac's  ordinance.  The  police,  acting  on 
this  tyramiical  decree,  instantly  closed  al- 
most eyery  cafe  and  reading-room,  and  nearly 
all  the  theatres.  The  Parisian,  depriyed 
of  his  petit  journal  and  his  com6die,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  was  now  ready  for  any  des- 
perate act.  Ooyermnent  spies  infested  every 
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street.  The  passport  offices  were  crowded 
by  alarmed  foreigners ;  reyolutionary  songs 
were  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  Yet 
the  storm  gathered  fast.  Shops  and 
public  bxuldings  were  shut  earlier  than 
usual.  Young  men  of  the  tradesmen  class 
paraded  the  streets  with  sword-sticks, 
shouting,  "Vive  la  charte!"  Towards 
night,  better  dressed  men  joined  them 
armed  with  sword-sticks  and  pistols. 
Growds  of  artisans  with  bludgeons,  rushed 
along  vociferating  "  Vive  la  Libert^ !" 
under  the  windows  of  the  Treasury,  at 
Polignac*s  hotel,  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  and 
outside  the  hotel  of  Montbel,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  ihe  Bue  de  BivolL  Charles 
the  Tenth  oame  privately  to  Paris  from  a 
shooting  pariy  of  several  days'  duration  at 
St.  Gloud,  and  slept  at  the  Duchess  de 
Berri's.  The  leaders  of  the  ooming  revok- 
tion  spent  the  night  in  grave  deliberation. 
On  the  Tuesday  (July  27)  M.  Mangin 
issued  an  ordinance,  describing  certain 
vague  outrages  committed  in  Paris  by  a 
seditious  mob,  and  ordering  citizens  to  avoid 
the  wretches,  to  remain  in  their  dwellings 
''with  prudence  and  good  sense,"  and  at 
night  to  place  lights  in  their  windows. 
Thb  day  the  Gonstitutionnel  (seventeen 
thousand  subscribers)  was  suppressed  bj 
the  police,  and  a  sentry  was  placed  at  the 
office  door,  to  prevent  the  distribution  of 
the  already  printed  copies.  At  mid-da; 
the  guards  were  underarms  in  the  Ghamps 
Elys^es:  while  angry  men,  mounted  on 
chairs,  or  leaning  from  vrindows,  read 
inflammatory  papers  to  the  people.  Every 
manufactory  was  closed,  and  before  one 
all  the  shops  shut,  while  troops  of  gen- 
darmes patrolled  at  full  gallop  to  disperse 
the  gathering  and  feverish  mob.  Troops 
came  pouring  in  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
king  was  at  the  Tuileries.  in  the  Place 
Carousel  there  were  several  thousand  sol- 
diers, with  the  lancers  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
and  a  great  many  cannon.  At  the  Place 
Venddme  a  strong  guard  of  infiuitry  was 
placed  to  protect  the  column  with  its 
badges  of  royalty  from  being  defaced.  The 
surrounding  crowds  menaced  the  troops, 
and  shouted,  "Vive  la  charte!" — "Down 
with  the  absolute  king!"  About  four 
o'clock  the  gendarmes  charged  the  people 
in  the  Palais  Boyal,  drove  them  out  pell- 
mell  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres,  and 
closed  the  gates.  The  storm  had  began 
to  break.  About  five  o'clock  six  or  seven 
young  men  with  sticks  tried  to  stop 
and  disarm    a    mounted  gendarme,   who  . 
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was  canying  a  despatch.  A  platoon  of 
infemtry  fired  a  vofley,  in  order  to  rescne 
him,  the  people  then  dispersed,  and  let  the 
scared  orderly  retnm  to  his  post,  bnt  a 
gendarme  was  killed  by  the  people. 
About  seyen  o'clock  bands  of  discharged 
workmen  flocked  into  Paris  from  the  ban- 
liene,  and  gave  a  fresh  physical  impulse  to 
the  rising. 

Armonrers'  shops  were  instantly  broken 
open  and  stripped.  The  Rue  St.  Honor6  was 
nnpayed  as  far  as  the  Rne  de  TEchelle, 
and  two  large  waggons  were  overturned  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  street.  Some 
sqTiadrons  of  lancers  charged  and  dispersed 
the  mob  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  while  bat- 
talions of  the  Royal  Guard  fired  up  the  Rue 
de  TEchelle  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Roche. 
It  being  announced  in  such  theatres  as  were 
open  that  the  military  were  firing  on  the 
people,  the  audiences  instantly  rushed  out  to 
join  their  brethren.  The  ropes  of  the  street 
lanterns  were  cut,  and  the  lanterns  were 
trodden  under  foot.  Some  of  the  people 
having  fallen,  a  party  of  artisans  bore  one  of 
their  dead  companions  through  the  Rue 
Vivienne  crying  "  Vengeance !  vengeance !" 
especially  as  they  passed  a  Swiss  post  in  the 
Rue  Colbert.  The  blood-stained  body  was' 
exhibited,  stripped,  and  surrounded  by  can- 
dles, in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  the  mob 
shouting  savagely  the  whole  time  "  To  arms, 
to  arms  I"  Several  respectable  tradesmen 
now  began  to  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the 
disbanded  National  Guard.  They  were  pro- 
tected from  the  prowling  gendarmerie,  and 
received  with  shouts  of  rapturous  welcome. 
Some  of  the  king's  troops  left  their  barracks 
and  joined  the  revolutionists.  At  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  several  young  men 
nished  through  the  Palais  Royal  distribu- 
ting profusely,  gratis,  copies  of  Le  Temps, 
Le  National,  and  Figaro.  Those  who  got 
the  copies  instantly  read  them  to  silent  and 
intent  groups.  Before  this,  soldiers  had 
l^roken  into  the  National  office,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Marc,  hkd  carried  the  editor  to  prison, 
seized  the  types,  and  blockaded  the  street. 
The  office  of  the  Temps,  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, was  also  broken  open.  At  ten  o'clock 
a  guard-house  of  the  gendarmes  at  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse  was  attacked,  the  guard 
^^frns  expelled,  and  the  place  was  set  on  fire. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Polignac 
returned  to  his  hotel,  strongly  guarded 
l)y  soldiers,  and  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  his 
odious  colleagues,  under  the  protection  of  a 
battalion  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Des- 
patches were  sent  to  hurry  up  more  troops 
to  the  capital,  but  several  of  the  depart- 


ments were  already  in  arms.  The  Deputies 
had  met  and  resolved  on  instantly  reorgan- 
ising the  National  Guard,  and  on  resistance 
to  the  death.  A  stem  manifesto,  signed 
hy  "  the  preparatory  re-union  of  free 
frenchmen,"  had  also  appeared  in  several 
journals,  declaring  Charles  the  Tenth  out  of 
law,  and  therefore  dethroned:  the  six.  mi- 
nisters being  pronounced  attainted  traitors. 

On  Wednesday,  the  volcano  indeed  burst. 
The  shops  from  early  morning  were  shut 
and  the  windows  were  barred.  The  tocsin 
sounded  continuously  and  people  flocked 
in  from  every  &uboui^  eager  for  fight. 
Handbills  and  revolutionary  placards  were 
in  every  hand,  and  on  every  wall.  A  busy 
organisation  had  gone  on  during  the  night ; 
more  arms  were  seized  and  distributed,  and 
small  parties  of  the  military  were  stopped, 
disarmed,  and  imprisoned.  Vehicles  were 
forbidden  in  the  streets.     The  cries  were : 

"  Down  with  the  Jesuits  !  Down  with 
the  Bourbons  !     Death  to  the  Ministers !" 

The  poorer  insurgents  who  could  not  ob- 
tain swords,  muskets,  or  pistols,  tied  knives 
or  any  ontting  instroments,  to  long  poles. 
Barricades  began  to  lise  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. Tri-coloured  flags  waved  in  the 
streets,  and  nearly  every  one  wore  tri- 
coloured  cockades  or  breast-knots.  Still 
the  fool  Polignac,  girdled  with  cannon,  said 
to  his  Jesuits:  '* Our  plan  is  settled;  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  the  gendarmerie ;  all 
this  is  nothing ;  in  two  hours  everything 
will  be  quiet." 

Quiet,  indeed!  Death  is  qxdet.  The 
telegraphs,  including  that  on  the  church  of 
the  Petits  P^res,  were  dismounted.  The 
people  had  now  defaced  almost  eveiy 
defaceable  emblem  of  royalty  and  burnt 
many  of  the  movable  escutcheons  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  in  the  Place  Publique.  A  red 
flag  already  waved  over  the  Porte  St. 
Denis.  On  this  day,  also,  a  protest  ap- 
peared, signed  by  nearly  all  the  Deputies, 
refusing  to  consider  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  legal.  Amid  the  incessant  fire 
of  musketry  (for  random  fighting  had  now 
become  universal),  the  following  eminent 
Deputies,  General  Gerard,  Count  Lobau, 
Lantte,  Cassinac,  Perrier  and  Manguin, 
went  to  the  Duke  de  Ragusa,  and  begged 
him  to  withdraw  his  soldiers. 

"  The  honour  of  a  soldier  is  obedience," 
the  marshal  replied :  like  a  Frenchman  who 
thought  himself  speaking  historically. 

"  And  civil  honour,"  replied  M.  Lafitte, 
"  does  not  consist  in  massacring  citizens." 

The  Deputies  demanded  the  revocation 
of  the  illegal  ordinances.     The  marshal  re* 
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ferred  these  terms  to  Polignac,  who  at  once 
declared  that  such  conditioiis  rendered  aaiy 
conference  nsdess. 

"  We  bare,  then,  civil  war,"  said  M.  La^ 
fitte.  The  nuurshal  bowed,  and  the  De* 
pntiea  retired. 

War  now  began  in  earnest.  The  drnms 
of  the  National  Ghiard  beat  "to  arms." 
The  toesin  clanged  incessantlj,  and  ronsed 
the  people  to  madness.  At  abont  two 
o'clock,  a  cannon  on  the  bridge  near  the 
March^  anx  Elenrs  raked  the  qnay  with 
grape-shot ;  the  people  th^ft  adyaoiced  with 
ftarjj  and  several  of  the  guards  feU,  and 
otb^  were  led  off  wounded. 

A  ftndions,  abstracted-looking  person, 
qvietlj  walking  along  the  qnay,  with  folded 
arms,  was  struck  dead  by  a  bullet  firom  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Seine.  At  the  comer 
of  an  adjoining  street,  an  old  man  lay,  with 
his  back  leaning  against  a  wall,  apparently 
adeep  in  the  midst  of  the  inoessant  rattle  of 
musketry ;  but  he  was  dead,  asid  the  blood 
was  bubbling  up  from  a  shot-hole  in  his 
lungs.  There  was  tremendous  fighting  at 
the  Halles,  in  the  Bue  St.  Denis,  where 
the  Royal  Guaxd,  strongly  posted,  were 
besieged.  The  people  threw  up  barricades 
at  every  outlet,  and  f]K>m  behind  these 
impromptu  ramparts,  from  the  comers  of 
the  abutting  streets,  and  from  every  adji^ 
cent  window,  blazed  furiously  and  unceas- 
ingly at  the  troops.  There  was  severe 
fighting,,  too,  in  the  Bue  St.  Honor^, 
opposite  the  Palais  Royal:  while  at  the 
Place  de  Greve,  the  Swiss  guards  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  At  the  Portes 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  on  the  quays, 
1^1  along  the  boulevards,  and  at  the  Place 
Veadbme,  the  slaughter  was  prodigious. 
In  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Marmont  hunself 
headed  the  attack.  Collecting  his  troops 
in  the  Hace  des  Yictoires,  Sie  Marshal 
charged  down  the  Rues  de  Mail  des 
Fosses,  Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  and 
the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs.  He 
then  scoured  the  Rue  Montmartre  as  &u*  as 
the  Rue  Joquelet,  where  the  people  stood 
at  bay,  and  every  house  was  turned  into  a 
fortress.  Black  flags  waved  from  several 
edifices.  In  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  thousa&ds 
of  people  fired  at  the  Swiss.  There  was 
firing  even  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre. 
The  soldiers  in  the  Rue  Marche  St.  Honor6 
shot  down  many  innocent  and  unarmed 
people.  The  Place  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  crowded  with  troops  of  all  arms,  from 
YersailleSk  A  strong  park  of  artillery  was 
placed  in  poaitiou  along  the  garden  front 
of  the  Tuileries:   the  cavalry,  dismounted. 


standing  by  their  horses'  heads.  A  party  of 
Polyteckaiqn»  students  mounted  guard,  and 
protected  the  General  Poet-office,  in  the 
Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.    Li  the  Place 
Yeaddme,  General  G«rard  and  two  regi- 
ments of  the  line  joined  tibe  people :  who, 
shoivtiBg',  "  Brave  Gknerai  Gerard,  we  will 
never   fc»*sake   you!"    and  chargiiig   the 
troops,  routed  them  on  the  first  onslaogH 
and)  took  possession  of  their  ammimitk)ii. 
At  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  women  and 
chiidrea  unpaved  the  streets,  and  carried  np 
the  stones  to  the  roo&  of  their  houses,  in 
order  to  drop  them  on  the  military.    In  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  the  people  captured  (to  their 
extravagant  delight)  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  Swiss  were  everywhere  cut  to  pieces. 
At  i^e  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  the  attack  wases- 
pecially  furious  and  determined.   Lads  &oin 
the  Polytechnique  fought  with  the  foremost, 
and  brought  powder  for  the  people.    .After 
losing  about  seven  hundred  men,  the  insur- 
gents at  last  poured  into  the  building,  and 
fi)Ught,  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  Swiss  until  they  won  every  room;  bat 
move  lancenv  Royal  Guards,  gendarmes, 
and  artillery,  arriving,  the  jpeople  were  de* 
feated,  and  the  Hotel  de  V  ille  was  again 
taken  by  the  Royalists.     General  Lajafette 
now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  National  Guards,  who  had  col- 
lected, and  advanced  with  six  pieces  of  can- 
non.    Sight  hundred  RoyaJ  Guards  and 
Swiss,    driven  from   the  Hotel   de  YiUe 
by  the  ceaseless  fire  ham  every  window 
in  the  Place,   retreated  along  the  quay, 
suUenly  keepng  up  a  deadly  file  and  platoon 
fiire  as  they  retrograded,  until,  joined  hy 
&esh    Swiss    and  guards,    one    hundred 
cuirassiers  and  four  pieces  of  flying  artillery, 
therir  again  advanced  to  recover  ihe  Hdtel 
de  Ville.    The  cannon  loaded  with  canister 
produced  a  terrijble  carnage.      The  dead 
men    lay   in    heaps.      The    paitnots   fell 
back    for    a    time    down   the    Rues    de 
Matroit  and  du  Mouton,  and  the  Royalists 
were  a  second  time  masters  of  the  blood- 
stained Hotel  de  YiUe;    but  the  people 
shouting   "Vive    la    Liberte,"    "Vive  k 
Charte,"    broke    again,    Hka    a   thunder- 
storm, upon  the  bnSding.     Driven  back  by 
the  furious  and  repeated  charges  of  Ha 
cuirassiers,  the  insurgents  would  perhaps 
have  been  routed  for  a  time,  but  fbr  one 
act  of  devoted  and  patriotic  courage.    A 
brave  lad  waving  a  tri>  coloured  flag  near 
the  suspension  bridige,  at  the  Place  de  Greve, 
suddenly  shouted:  "  If  we  must  cross  this 
bridge,  I  will  set  the  example.    K I  die,  re- 
member my  name  is  Areola  !^' 
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He  then  advanced  under  a  hot  fire,  and 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  fti^ade  of  a 
pillar  on  the  Gr^  side.  The  lad's  con- 
rage  reanimated  the  citizens,  and  they  re- 
tnrned  at  omse  to  the  char^ ;  but,  at  the 
first  Tolle^  of  tlie  Swiss,  the  poor  boy 
rolled  off  tile  ladder,  dead,  into  the  Seine. 
Forgetting  eyeijthing  at  that  sight,  the 
people,  Bcreaming-  with  rage,  mshed  for- 
waid,  drove  back  the  troops,  and  tnmed 
their  own  cannon  npon  them.  Several 
hiindsed  horse  and  gpoards  were  slaia.  The 
people  had  akeac^  feat  twelve  bondred, 
killed  or  wonnded. 

In  every  street  where  soldiers  were  likely 
tooome,  the  old  men  and  children  ham- 
mfired  the  paviBg^Btones  iatO'  miaeileB)  and 
prepared  bottles  and  fiower-pots  to  throw 
down  npon  the  gendarmes.  The  gates  and 
doors  were  always  thrown  open,  to  shelter 
the  people  when  th»  oavalr^  charged.  The 
tracfesmen's  daughters  cast  and  distribnted 
bullets,  or  attended  the  wounded.  The 
Bonrse  was  tumed  into  a  prison  for 
<!aptnred  aaldiars,  and  many  small  parties 
of  Swiss  disarmed  by  the  crowds  who  com- 
pelled them,  to  throw  them  their  mnskets, 
were  then  good-satosedly  maarehed  eff  to 
the  Bonrse :  a  long  loaf  being  thmst  nnder 
the  arm  of  each  pnsoaier.  The  Poly- 
techniqne  lads  directed  all  the  evolutions, 
and  drilled  the  people  during  the  lulls 
in  the  fighting.  When  the  bndges  were 
laked  by  the  cannon  the  people  retreated  to 
the  colonnades,  and  enfiladed  the  reg^ents 
as  they  crowded  over  the  captured  bridges. 
By  this  time  the  houses  at  the  comer  of 
the  Quai  Pelletier  and  the  Place  de  Grreve 
were  riddled,  chipped,,  and  starred  with  bul- 
lets, and  the  corners  and  fronts  were  de- 
stroyed At  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
the  people  naade  a  bonfire  of  the  window- 
shutters  of  the  printer  of  a  court  paper. 
Whenever  a  middle-aged  bourgeois  ap- 
peared in  the  old  blue  nniform  wiui  the  red 
fiidngB,  the  stained  belt»  and  rusty  firelock, 
of  the  eld  National  Gbard,  he  was  loudly 
cheered. 

When  the  fifth  reg^ent  stationed  on  the 
boulevard  was  ordered  to  '*  make  ready," 
they  obeyed  the  order;  but,  on  the  cry 
"present,**  they  turned  their  muskets  on 
the  colonel,  coolly  waiting  for  the  word 
"fire."  The  colonel  instantly  broke  his- 
sword  across  his  knee,  tore  ofi*  his  epaulettes, 
tod  retired.  The  delighted  people  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  soldia:^ 
*nd  embraced  them,  shouting,  "Vive  la 
Ligne  !'*  When  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
charged  for  the  first  time,,  an  oJQ&cer  at  the 


head  of  a  squadron,  with  tears  in  his  eye% 
cried  to  the  people:' 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  for  the 
love  of  God,  go  back  to  yonr  honsesP' 

The  gardes  du  corps,  when  ordered  to- 
fire  at  the  mob,  from  the  windows  of  their 
hotel  on  the  Quai  d'Orsai,  evidently  aimed 
above  the  heads  of  the  people ;  for  no  one 
was  wounded.  In  the  streets,  the  sddieraof 
the  line  stood  gloomy  and  complaining.  Tito 
ofiEieers  looked  pexuave  and  uneasy,  and  at 
evesy  louder  volley  shrugged  their  shouldsra 
and  cast  up  their  eyes.  The  Swiss  posted 
themselves  at  the  cc^ners  of  the  streets,, 
out  of  reach  of  the  buUete ;  and,  advancing, 
by  turns,  fired  dcfwn  the  road  at  every 
one  they  saw.  The  people  fired  from 
every  loop  of  vanta^.  Maoy  oi  the  cuiras- 
siers were  dreadfoUy  burnt  by  aquaiertis 
and  vitriol,  thrown  on  them  by  the  wcmien 
from  the  upper  windows.  The  lancers  of  the 
Goard,  who  had  been  peculiarly  ferocious, 
were  specially  obnoxious  to  the  people. 

Several  wcxmen  fought  in  the  mob  and 
displayed  great  courage.  As  for  the  boys, 
they  were  to  the  front  as  usual.  One  boy, 
quietly  waited  with  folded  arms  for  a 
fierce  officer  of  the  lancers  who  rode  at 
him;  and  the  moment  the  officer  caaaa 
up,  the  boy  shot  him  dead.  Another  lad, 
at  the  approach  of  some  gendarmes,  dived 
under  the  foremost  horse,  and,  coming  up 
to  the  surface  again,  turned  and  shot  the 
rider.  A  third  boy  (a  mere  child)  crept 
under  the  horses  of  a  troop  of  cavab^'  until 
he  found  room  to  rise  between  two  dra- 
goons ;  he  then  emerged  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  brought 
to  the  ground  his  right  and  left  enemy.  A 
Blouse,  in  a  snug  comer  at  a  barricade  in 
the  Hue  Ricfaalien,  diseharged  his  rifle 
eighteen  times  at  a  elasa  oeliunB  of  Swiss. 
Eighteen  times  he  kiUed  his  man,  and 
then  retired,  apparently  for  want  of  car- 
tridges. Among  French  insorgents,  there 
is,  of  course,  always  a  large  percentage  of 
retired  soldiers^ 

M.  Stafiel,  a  bootmaker,  in  the  Passage 
du  Teumon,  with  others,  disarmed  and 
saved  ten  men  of  the  Boyal  Gmrd,  who 
would  have  been  massacred.  M.  Gorgot, 
an  old  grenadier,  an  ancient  dreetor  of  mi- 
litary, in  the  street  St.  Germaine  I'Auzer- 
rois,  seeing  a  young  man  of  the  faubourgs 
awkward  with  his  musket,  begged  Hxe  use 
of  it  for  a  moment,  and,  keeping  behind  a 
comer  of  the  €af6  Seor^taire,  fired  on  a 
column  of  Swiss  that  were  debouching  upon 
the  Place  de  ChkteLbt.  A  Swiss  fell  The 
whole  column  fixed  in  retnm  at  Cbrgot, 


^ 
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ALL  THE  TBAE  BOUND. 


[Conducted  by 


but  with  no  resnlt.  He  fired  again,  and 
another  Swiss  fell.  About  sixty  armed  citi- 
zens then  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the 
Swiss  colnmn,  panio-stmck,  wheeled  ronnd 
and  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  the  place 
strewn  with  dead.  At  the  Rne  Planche- 
Mibray,  a  brave  Blonse,  noticing  that  the 
steady  fire  of  a  single  cannon  was  cansing 
a  cruel  carnage,  cried  out "  Who  will  come 
with  me  and  take  that  piece  ?  I  will  only 
have  men  who  are  unarmed."  He  rushed 
forward,  followed  by  eight  or  ten  men ;  but 
a  bullet  struck  him  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  gun.  He  was  taken  to  a  tem- 
porary hospital  at  the  house  of  a  commissary 
of  police.  When  the  ball  was  extracted,  he 
cried  to  his  comrades : 

"  Cowards,  you  abandoned  me  just  when 
the  cannon  would  have  been  ours.  Follow 
me,  and  repair  your  disgrace !" 

He  went  out  again,  faced  the  fire,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  gun  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Twelve  hours  afterwards,  he 
expired,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where 
he  had  fought. 

The  whole  of  that  night  the  people  toiled 
at  throwing  up  fresh  barricades ;  the  walls 
were  built  breast  high,  were  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  and  they  were  generally  about  fifty 
paces  apart.  Hundreds  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  boulevards  were  cut  down  for  these 
barricades ;  hackney  and  stage  coaches  filled 
up  the  gaps ;  and  even  the  great  iron  gates 
of  the  Jralais  de  Justice  were  taken  down 
and  thrown  on  the  heaps.  The  caf6s  were 
shut  and  barred,  and  every  lamp  was  extin- 
guished. There  was,  everywhere,  a  terrible 
sense  of  stem  preparation  for  the  morrow. 


CHANT  OF  STOBM  WINDS. 

CoxSy  brothers,  come;  haste  o'er  the  sea 

Laahiog  its  waves  to  foam ; 
An  army  of  bodiless  spirits  are  we, 

Ever  through  space  we  roam ; 
Ever,  ever,  pausing  never, 
Sweeping  onward;  ever,  ever ! 

Up  go  the  waves,  up  to  the  skieB, 

Clouds  scud  over  the  moon, 
Down,  down  sink  the  billows,  and  up  again  rise, 

With  wild  and  angry  tune ; 
Bestless  ever,  pausing  never, 
Madly  surging,  ever,  ever ! 

liark  as  we  rush,  huge  vessels  reel 

Quiv'ring  like  paper  boats, 
The  stout  ship  ma^  shudder  from  capstan  to  keel, 

Caie  we  if  she  sinks  or  floats ! 
Ever,  ever,  pausing  never, 
Fateful  brotners  we  are  ever ! 

The  helmsman  feels  our  blinding  hair, 

Drifting  across  his  face. 
But  he  sees  not  the  talons  that  rive  and  tear 

In  our  destructive  chase ; 
Pressing  onwards,  pausing  never, 
Felt  though  viewless,  ever,  ever !  I 


We  snap  the  cordage,  x«nd  the  mast, 

Flapping  to  shi^  eaeh  sail, 
Till  the  mariner  sobs  to  the  sobbing  blast 

From  a  wreck  before  the  gale; 
Fiercely  flying,  pausing  never, 
Swoopmg  landwards,  onwards  ever  I 

Earth  hears  the  rushing  of  our  wings, 

And  trembles  as  we  pass ; 
For  we  crush  the  pride  of  material  things 

As  men's  feet  crush  the  graas ; 
Bestless  ever,  pausing  never. 
Storm  Winds,  weird  and  mighty  ever  i 

Titanic  trees  we  rend  in  twain. 

Whirl  roofs  like  flakes  of  snow. 
Swirl  mortals  like  motes  in  our  xnad  htorieane, 

And  oaftles  like  cards  o'ertluow ; 
Ever,  ever,  pausing  never. 
Potent  spirits,  dreaded  ever ! 

Sin  shudders  at  our  voices  wild, 

As  we  rush  howling  past ; 
Man  ftahrart  and  burly  whom  guilt  hath  dafikd 

Croueh  'neath  the  seardiing  blast ; 
Piercing  ever,  pausing  never, 
Slumb'rmg  conscience  rousing  ever! 

Lost  spirits,  agonised  with  pain, 

To  our  earth-bound  brothers, 
Shrieking  this  summons  to  join  our  wild  tnin 

"  Ye  are  ours  and  we  Another's." 
Ever,  ever,  pausing  never. 
Calling  souls  to  us  for  ever ! 

Storm  spirits,  working  wreok  and  woe, 

With  devastating  breath. 
Our  ban  may  bring  blessing  toe  never  may  know> 

Though  lutnd  in  hand  with  death ; 
Ever,  'spite  our  fierce  endeavour, 
To  His  will  subdued  for  ever ! 

On,  brothers,  on;  with  wings  nnfiirled ; 

Dreaded,  not  understood ; 
We  are  driving  pestilence  out  of  the  world, 

Working  not  ill  but  good ; 
Ever,  'spite  our  fierce  endeavour, 
God's  own  ministers  for  ever ! 


THE  CHILD  THAT  WENT  WITH 
THE  FAIRIES. 


Eastwabd  of  the  old  city  of  Limerick, 
abont  ten  Irish  miles,  under  the  range  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Slieyeelim  hiUs, 
famous  as  having  afforded  Sarsfield  a 
shelter  among  their  rocks  and  hollows,  when 
he  crossed  them  in  his  gallant  descent  upon 
the  cannon  and  ammunition  of  King  William, 
on  its  way  to  the  beleaguering  army,  there 
runs  a  very  old  and  narrow  road.  It  con- 
nects the  Limerick  road  to  Tipperary  with 
the  old  road  fix)m  Limerick  to  Dublin,  and 
runs  by  bog  and  pasture,  hill  and  hollow, 
straw-thatched  village,  and  roofless  castle, 
not  far  from  twenty  miles. 

Skirting  the  heathy  mountains  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  at  one  part  it  becomes  sin- 
gularly lonely.  For  more  than  three  Irish 
miles  it  traverses  a  deserted  country.  A 
wide,  blsLck  bog,  level  as  a  lake,  skirted 
with  copse,  spreads  at  the  left,  as  you 
joumev  northward,  and  the  long  and  irre- 
gular line  of  mountain  rises  at  the  right, 
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cloiihed  in.  heath,  broken  with  lines  of  grey 
rock  that  resemble  the  bold  and  irregular 
outlines  of  fortifioationB,  and  riven  with 
many  a  gnlly,  expanding  here  and  there 
into  rocky  and  wooded  glens,  which  open 
as  they  approach  the  road. 

A  scanty  pastnrage,  on  which  browsed 
a  few  scattered  sheep  or  kine,  skirts  this  soli- 
tary road  for  some  miles,  and  nnder  shelter 
of  a  hillock,  and  of  two  or  three  great  ash- 
trees,  stood,  not  many  years  ago,  the  little 
thatched  cabin  of  a  widow  named  Mary 
Ryan. 

Poor  was  this  widow  in  a  land  of  poverty. 
The  thatch  had  acquired  the  grey  tint  and 
snnken  outlines,  that  show  how  the  alter- 
luUdons  of  rain  and  sun  have  told  npon 
that  perishable  shelter. 

But  whatever  other,  dangers  threatened, 
there  was  one  well  provided  against  by  the 
care  of  other  times.  Bound  the  cabin  stood 
half  a  dozen  mountain  ashes,  as  the  rowans, 
immical  to  witches,  are  there  called.  On 
the  worn  planks  of  the  door  were  nailed 
two  horse-shoes,  and  over  the  lintel  and 
spreading  along  the  thatch,  grew,  luxuriant^ 
patches  of  that  ancient  cure  for  many  mala- 
dies, and  prophylactic  against  the  machi- 
nations of  the  evil  one,  the  house-leek. 
Descending  into  the  doorway,  in  the 
chiar'  oscuro  of  the  interior,  when  your  eye 
grew  sufficiently  accustomed  to  that  dun 
light,  you  might  discover,  hanging  at  the 
head  of  the  widow's  wooden-roofed  bed, 
her  beads  and  a  phial  of  holy  water. 

Here  certainly  were  defences  and  bul- 
warks against  me  intrusion  of  that  un- 
earthly and  evil  power,  of  whose  vicinity 
this  solitary  fsomly  were  constantly  re- 
niinded  by  the  outline  of  Lisnavoura,  that 
lonely  hiU-baunt  of  the  "  Qood  people," 
as  the  flEuries  'are  called  euphemisticaUy, 
whose  strangely  dome-like  summit  rose  not 
half  a  mile  away,  looking  like  an  outwork 
of  the  long  line  of  mountain  that  sweeps 

It  was  at  the  fidl  of  the  leaf,  and  an 
autumnal  sunset  threw  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  haunted  Lisnavoura,  close  in 
&ont  of  the  solitary  little  cabin,  over  the 
undulating  slopes  and  sides  of  Slieveelim. 
The  birds  were  singing  among  the  branches 
in  the  thinning  leaves  of  the  melancholy 
ash-trees  that  grow  at  the  roadside  in  front 
of  the  door.  The  widow's  three  younger 
children  were  playing  on  the  road,  and  their 
'voices  mingled  with  the  evening  song  of  the 
birds.  Their  elder  sister,  Nell,  was  "  within 
in  the  house/'  as  their  phrase  is,  seeing  after 
the  boiling  of  the  potatoes  for  supper. 


Their  mother  had  gone  down  to  the  bog, 
to  carry  up  a  hamper  of  turf  on  her  back. 
It  is,  or  was  at  least,  a  charitable  custom — 
and  if  not  disused,  long  may  it  continue — 
for  the  wealthier  people  when  cutting  their 
turf  and  stacking  it  in  the  bog,  to  make  a 
smaller  stack  for  the  behoof  of  the  poor, 
who  were  welcome  to  take  from  it  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  thus  the  potato  pot  was 
kept  boiling,  and  the  hearth  warm  that 
would  have  been  cold  enough  but  for  that 
good  -  natured  bounty,  through  wintry 
months. 

Moll  Ryan  trudged  up  the  steep  "  bohe- 
reen"  whose  banks  were  overgrown  with 
thorn  and  brambles,  and  stooping  under 
her  burden,  re-entered  her  door,  where  her 
dark-haired  daughter  Nell  met  her  with  a 
welcome,  and  refieved  her  of  the  hamper. 

Moll  Ryan  looked  round  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  drying  her  forehead,  uttered  the 
Munster  ejaculation : 

"  Eiah,  wisha !  It's  tired  I  am  with  'it, 
Gk>d  bless  it.  And  where's  the  crathurs^ 
Nell?" 

**  Playin*  out  on  the  road,  mother ;  didn't 
ye  see  them  and  you  comin'  up  P" 

"  No ;  there  was  no  one  before  me  on 
the  road,"  she  said,  uneasily;  "not  a  soul, 
Nell ;  and  why  didn't  ye  keep  an  eye  on 
them  ?" 

"  Well,  they're  in  the  haggard,  playin* 
there,  or  round  by  the  back  o'  the  house. 
WiU  I  call  them  in  ?" 

"  Do  so,  good  girl,  in  the  name  o'  God. 
The  hens  is  comin'  home,  see,  and  the  sun 
was  just  down  over  Knockdoulah,  an'  I 
comin'  up." 

So  out  ran  tall,  dark-haired  Nell,  and 
standing  on  the  road,  looked  up  and  down 
it ;  but  not  a  sign  of  her  two  little  brothers. 
Con  and  Bill,  or  her  little  sister.  Peg,  could 
she  see.  She  called  them ;  but  no  answer 
came  from  the  Httle  haggard,  fenced  with 
straggling  bushes.  She  listened,  but  the 
sound  of  their  voices  was  missing.  Over 
the  stile,  and  behind  the  house  she  ran — 
but  there  all  was  silent  and  deserted. 

She  looked  down  toward  the  bog,  as  &r 
as  she  could  see ;  but  they  did  not  appear. 
Again  she  listened — ^but  in  vain.  At  first 
she  had  felt  angry,  but  now  a  different 
feeling  overcame  her,  and  she  grew  pale. 
With  an  undefined  boding  she  looked  to- 
ward the  heathy  boss  of  Lisnavoura,  now 
darkening  into  the  deepest  purple  against 
the  flaming  sky  of  sunset. 

Again  she  listened  with  a  sinking  heart, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  farewell  twitter 
and  whistle  of  the  birds  in  the  bushes 
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aroTxnd  How  many  stories  had  ake  listened 
to  by  tke  winter  hearth,  ai  children  stelen 
by  the  fairieS)  at  nightfall,  in  lonely  places ! 
With  this  £aar  she  knew  her  mother  was 
hannted. 

"N'O  one  in  the  coimtiy  x^and  gathered 
her  little  flock  about  her  so  early  as  this 
frightened  widow,  and  so  door  "mihesevim 
parishes''  was  barred  so  early. 

Snfficieatly  fearful,  as  all  young  people 
in  that  paa?t  of  the  world  are  of  such  dreaoed 
and.  subtle  agents,  Nell  was  e^«n  more  than 
iLsnally  a&aid  of  them,  for  her  terrom  weve 
infected  and  redoubled  by  her  mother's. 
She  was  looking  towarcb  LisnaTonra  in  a 
trainee  of  fear,  and  crossed  herself  again 
and  again,  and  whispered  prayer  after 
prayer.  She  was  intermpted  1^  her  mo- 
ther'a  voiee  on  the  road  calling  her  loudly. 
She  answered,  and  ran  round  to  the  firont 
of  the  cabin,  where  she  found  her  standing. 

"And  where  in  the  world's  the  ciay- 
thnra — did  ye  see  sight  o'  them  any- 
where?" cnedMra  Byan^as  the  girl  came 
over  the  stile. 

"  Arrah !  mother,  'tiff  only  what  they're 
run  down  the  road  a  bit.  We'll  see  them 
this  minute,  coming  back..  It's  like  goats 
they  are,  climbia'  l^e  aoad  mnnin^  there ; 
an'  if  I  had  them  here,  in  my  hand,  maybe 
I  wouldn't  give  them  a  hiding  all  round." 

*'  May  the  Lord  forgive  you,  NeU  !  the 
childhers  gone.  They're  took,  and  not  a 
soul  near  us,  and  father  Tom  thsee  miles 
away !  And  what'li  I  do,  or  who'a  to  help 
us  this  night?  Oh,  wirristhru,  wirris- 
thru  !    The  craythuis  is  gone  1" 

"  Whisht,  mother,  be  aisy :  don't  ye  see 
them  comin'  up." 

And  then  8he  shouted  in  meiuunng  ae- 
cents,  waving  her  arm,  and  beckoning  the 
dbildren,  who  were  seen  approaching  on 
the  road,  which  some  littW  way  oiff  made  a 
slight  dip,  which  had  concealed  them. 
They  were  aj^roaching  from  the  west- 
ward, and  from,  the  direction  of  ih& 
dreaded  hill  of  liBuaToura. 

But  there  were  only  twa  of  the  children, 
and  one  of  them,  the  little  girl,  was  crying. 
Their  mother  luid  sister  hurried  forward 
to  nieet  them,,  more  alarmed  than  ever. 

"  Where  is  Billy — ^where  is  he  ?"  cried 
the  mother,  nearly  breathless,  so  soon  as 
she  was  within  hearing. 

"He's  gone — they  .took  hizn  away;  but 
they  said  he'U  come  back  again,"  answeved 
little  Con,  with  the  dark  brown  hair. 

"  He's  gone  away  with  the  grand  ladies," 
blubbered  the  little  girL 

"What   ladies— where  ?     Oh,  Leim^ 


a^ihora  I  My  darlin'^  are  ycm  gone  avn^ 
at&Mt?  Where  »  he?  Who  took  bim? 
What  ladies  are  yen  talkin'  albout?  What 
way  did  he  go  ?"  siie  csied  in  distractkm. 

"  I  eonldn't  see  where  he  went,  matber; 
'twas  like  as  if  he  wwi  going  to  Likka- 
Toura," 

Wilh  a  wild  ezehunatiott  the  dxriraoled 
woaum  ran  on  iowarda  the  hiH  aloner 
clapping  her  hande,  and  cryiBg  aloud  the 
name  of  her  losi  ekildb 

Scared  and  bonified.  Sell,  not  dttriag  tD 
follow,  gazed  after  her,  and  burst  into 
tears ;  and  the  other  ehikbren  nused  high 
their  lamentotioaa  m  shrilly  rivalry. 

Twilight  was  deepcasng.  It  was  long 
past  the  time  when  they  wren:  iinwilly 
barred  securely  witiun  uieir  habitation. 
Nell  led  the  younger  children  into  fhe 
cabin,  and  mibde  them  sit  down  by  ike  turf 
Are,  while  she  atoed  in  the  open  door, 
waMnng  in  greaii  fear  Hor  iihe  retain  of 
her  mo^r. 

After  a  long  while  they  dad  see  thor 
mother  retursi.  She  cane  in  aaid  »t  down 
l^  tito  fire,  atad  died  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Will  I  bar  tibe  doore,  mother  P'  asked 
NelL 

"Ay,  do-— did»'t  I  looe  enoix^  ths 
ni^ty  without  lavin'  the-  doeve  open,  ibr 
more  o'  yea  to  go ;  but  firat  take  an' 
sprinkle  a  dost  o'  the  holy  watera  over  j% 
aeJEushla^  and  bring  ii  hare  till  I  ^uxm  a 
taste  iv  it  over  nvyself  aad  the  eraytimzB; 
aaa'  I  wondher,.  Nell,  you'd  fiirvet  to  de  &e 
Hkeyovrself,  lettitt'  the  ciayuiaure  out  so 
near  ntghtfali  Gome  heoe  aad  sit  on  my 
kaeesy  asthora^  come  to  me,  majroumeca, 
and  houild  me  ftist,.  in  the  naone  o'  Chid, 
and  I'U  houldyoru  fi»t  that  none  can  take 
yex  from  me^  and  tdl  me  all  about  it, 
and  what  it  waa — the  Lord  betweea  n 
aiftd  harm — an'  how  it  happened,  and  who 
was  in  it." 

And  the  door  being  barred,  the  two 
children,  sometimea  speaking  together, 
olten  interrupting  one  another,  often  iBter- 
rupted  by  their  mother,  managed  to  teU 
thss  strange  story,  whidi  I  had  better  rdate 
conneetedHy  and  ia  my  own  language^ 

The  Widow  Byan'a  three  disldm  wesa 
playingy  as  I*haTe  said^  upon  the  nanow 
old  read  in  front  o£  her  door.  Little  BiB 
or  Leiun,  about  five  yeara  old,  with  golden 
hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  waa  a  very  pretty 
boy,  with  cdl  the  ekar  tinta  of  healthy 
childhood,  and  that  gaoe  of  esEmest  sDoa* 
plieity  which  bdengs  not  to  town  diildren 
of  the  same  age.  Hiftlifetlesiater  Pegj  alwnt 


a  year  elder,  and  his  brother  Con,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  elder  than  she»  made  up 
the  Httle  group* 

Under  the  gpreat  old  ash-tvees^  whose 
last  leaves  were  falling  at  their  feet,  in  the 
light  of  an  October  sunset,  they  were  play- 
ing with  the  hilarity  and  eagerness  of 
rustic  children,  clamouring  together^  and 
iheir  &ce&  were  turned  toward  the  west 
and  the  stoiried  hill  oi  Lisnayounu 

Suddenly  a  startling  voice  with  a  screech 
caBed  to  them  from  behind,  ordering  them 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  turning,  th^ 
saw  a  siflpht,  sneh  as  they  never  beheld 
before*  It  was  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
liorses  that  were  pawing  and  snorting,  in 
impatience,  as  if  just  pulled  up.  The 
dbildr^x  were  almost  under  their  feet,  and 
scrambled  to  the  side  of  the  road  next  their 
own  door. 

This  carriage  and  all  its  appointments 
were  old-fashioned  and  gorseous,  and  pre- 
tested to  t&e  children,  who  had  never  seen 
anvthiiuBp  finer  than  a  tuorf-car,  and  once,  an 
old  chaise  that  passed  tha^  way  from  EjI- 
laJoe,  a  spectacle  perfectly  dazzling. 

Here  was  antique  splendour.  The  har- 
ness and  trappings  were  scarlet,  and  blazing 
with  gold.  The  horses  were  huge,  and 
snow  white,  with  great  manes,  that  as 
they  tossed  and  shook  them  in  the  air, 
seemed  to  stream  and  float  sometimes 
longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  like  so  much 
smoke — ^their  tails  were  long,  and  tied  up 
in  bows  of  broad  scarlet  and  gold  ribbon. 
The  coach  itself  was  glowing  with  colours, 
gilded  and  emblazoned.  There  were  foot- 
men behind  in  gay  Hveries,  and  three- 
cocked  hats,  like  the  coachman's ;  but  he 
liad  a  great  wig,  like  a  judge's,  and  their 
Bair  was  frizzed  out  and  powdered,  and  a 
kmg  thiek  "pigtail,"  with  a  bow  to  it^ 
hung  down  the  back  of  each. 

All  these  servants  were  diminutive,  and 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion  with  the 
enormous  horses  of  &e  equipage,  and  had 
sbarp,  sallow  features,  and  small,  rest- 
leasi  fiery  eyes,  and  faces  of  cunning  and 
malice  that  chilled  the  cMldreii.  The  little 
coachman  was  scowling  and  showing  his 
white  fangs  under  his  cocked-hat,  and  his 
little  blazing  beads  of  eyes  were  quivering 
with  fury  in  their  sockets  as  he  whirled  his 
whip  round  and  round  over  their  heads, 
till  the  lash  of  it  looked  like  a  streak  of 
fire  in  the  evening  sun,  and  soxmded  like 
the  cry  af  a  legion  of  "  fillapoueeks"  in 
the  air. 

^*  Stop  the  princess  on  the  highway !'' 
cried  the  coachman^  in  a  piercing  treble. 


*'  Stop  the  princess  on  the  highway  I" 
piped  each  footman  in  turn,  scowling  over 
hfs  shoulder  down  on  the  children,  and 
grinding  his  keen  teeth. 

The  children  were  so  frightened  they 
could  only  gape  and  turn  white  in  their 
panic.  But  a  very  sweet  voice  &om  the 
open  window  of  the  carriage  reassured 
them,  and  arrested  the  attack  of  the  lackeys. 
A  beautiful  and  "  very  grand-looking'^  lady 
was  smiling  from  it  on  them,  and  they  au 
felt  pleased  in  the  strange  light  of  that 
smile. 

"  The  boy  with  the  golden  hair,  I  think,'* 
said  the  lady,  bending  her  large  and  won- 
derfully clear  eyes  on  little  Leum. 

The  upper  sides  of  the  carriage  were 
chiefiy  of  glass,  so  that  the  children  could 
see  another  woman  inside,  whom  they  did 
not  like  so  well. 

This  was  a  black  woman,  with  a  won- 
derfully long  neck,  hung  round  with  many 
strings  of  large  variously-coloured  beads, 
and  on  her  head  was  a  sort  of  turban  of 
silk,  striped  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  fixed  in  it  was  a  golden  star. 

This  black  woman  had  a  face  as  thin 
almost  as  a  death's-head,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, and  great  goggle  eyes,  the  whites 
of  which,  as  well  as  her  wide  range  of 
teeth,  showed  in  IndUiant  contrast  with 
her  skin,  as  she  looked  over  the  beautiful 
lady's  shoulder,  and  whispered  something 
in  her  ear. 

"  Yes  'f  the  boy  with  the  golden  hair,  I 
think,"  repeated  the  lady. 

And  her  voice  sounded  sweet  as  a  silver 
bell  in  the  children's  ears,  and  her  smile 
beguOed  them  like  the  light  of  an  en- 
chanted lamp,  as  she  leaned  firom  the 
window,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  fondness 
on  the  golden-haired  boy,  with  the  large 
blue  eyes ;  insomuch  that  little  Billy,  look- 
^g  ^P>  smiled  in  return  with  a  wondering 
fondness,  and  when  she  stooped  down,  and 
stretched  her  jewelled  arms  towards  him, 
he  stretched  his  little  hands  up,  and  how 
they  touched  the  other  children  did  not 
know ;  but,  saying,  "  Come  and  g^ve  me  a 
kiss,  my  darling,"  she  raised  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  ascend  in  her  small  fingers  as 
lightly  as  a  feather,  and  she  held  him  in 
her  lap  and  covered  him  with  kisses. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  other  children 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  change 
places  with  their  favoured  little  brother. 
There  was  only  one  thing  that  was  unplea- 
santy  and  a  littU  frightened  them,  and  that 
was  the  black  woman,  who  stood  and 
stretched  forward,  in  the  carriage  as  before. 
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She  gathered  a  rich  silk  and  gold  handker- 
chief that  was  in  her  fingers  np  to  her  lips, 
and  seemed  to  thrust  ever  so  mnch  of  it,  fold 
after  fold,  into  her  capacions  month,  as 
they  thonght  to  smother  her  langhter,  with 
which  she  seemed  convnlsed,  for  she  was 
shaking  and  qnivering,  as  it  seemed,  with 
suppressed  merriment ;  bnt  her  eyes, 
which  remained  uncovered,  looked  angrier 
than  they  had  ever  seen  eyes  look  before. 

But  the  lady  was  so  beautiful  they 
looked  on  her  mstead,  and  she  continued 
to  caress  and  kiss  the  little  boy  on  her 
knee;  and  smiKng  at  the  other  children 
she  held  up  a  large  russet  apple  in  her 
fingers,  and  the  carriage  began  to  move 
slowly  on,  and  with  a  nod  inviting  them 
to  take  ihe  fruit,  she  dropped  it  on  the 
road  from  the  window ;  it  rolled  some  way 
beside  the  wheels,  they  following,  and  then 
she  dropped  another,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on.  And  the  same  thing  happened 
to  aU ;  for  just  as  either  of  the  children  who 
ran  beside  had  caught  the  rolling  apple, 
somehow  it  slipt  into  a  hole  or  ran  into  a 
ditch,  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  lady 
drop  another  from  the  window,  and  so  the 
chase  was  taken  up  and  continued  till  they 
got,  hardly  knowing  how  far  they  had 
gone,  to  tne  old  cross-road  that  leads  to 
Owney.  It  seemed  that  there  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  carriage  wheels  rolled  up  a  won- 
derfrd  dust,  which  being  caught  in  one  of 
those  eddies  that  whirl  the  dust  up  into  a 
colunm,  on  the  calmest  day,  enveloped  the 
children  for  a  moment,  and  passed  whirling 
on  towards  Lisnavoura,  the  carriage,  as  they 
fancied,  driving  in  the  centre  of  it ;  but 
suddenly  it  subsided,  the  straws  and  leaves 
floated  to  the  ground,  the  dust  dissipated 
itself^  but  the  white  horses  and  the  lackeys, 
the  gilded  carriage,  the  lady  and  their  little 
golden  haired  brother  were  gone. 

At  the  same  moment  suddenly  the  upper 
rim  of  the  clear  setting  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  lull  of  Ejiockdoula,  and  it  was 
twilight.  Each  child  felt  the  transition 
like  a  shock — and  the  sight  of  the  rounded 
summit  of  Lisnavoura,  now  closely  over- 
hanging them,  struck  them  with  a  new 
fear. 

They  screamed  their  brother's  name 
after  him,  but  their  cries  were  lost  in  the 
vacant  air.  At  the  same  time  they  thought 
they  heard  a  hollow  voice  s&y,  close  to  them, 
"  Go  home." 

Looking  round  and  seeing  no  one,  they 
were  scared,  and  hand  in  hand — the  little 
girl  crying  wildly,  and  the  boy  white  as 
ashes,  from  fear — they  trotted  homeward, 


at  their  best  speed,  to  tell,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  strange  story. 

Molly  Ryan  never  more  saw  her  darling. 
But  something  of  the  lost  little  boy  was 
seen  by  his  former  playmates. 

Sometimes  when  their  mother  was  away 
earning  a  trifle  at  hay-making,  and  NeUy 
washing  the  potatoes  for  their  dinner,  or 
"beatling"  clothes  in  the  little  stream  that 
flows  in  the  hollow  close  by,  they  saw  the 
pretty  face  of  little  Billy  peeping  in  archly  at 
the  door,  and  sn:iiling  silently  at  them,  and  as 
they  ran  to  embrace  him,  with  cries  of  de- 
light, he  drew  back,  still  smiling  archly, 
and  when  they  got  out  into  the  open  day, 
he  was  gone,  and  they  coxdd  see  no  trace  of 
him  anywhere. 

This  happened  often,  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  circumstances  of  the  visit. 
Sometimes  he  would  peep  for  a  longer  time, 
sometimes  for  a  shorter  time,  sometimes 
his  little  hand  would  come  in,  and,  with 
bended  finger,  beckon  them  to  follow ;  bnt 
always  he  was  smiling  with  the  same  arch 
look  and  wary  silence — and  always  he  was 
gone  when  they  reached  the  door.  Gradn- 
ally  these  visits  grew  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  in  about  eight  months  they  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  little  Billy,  irretrievably  lost, 
took  rank  in  their  memories  with  the  dead. 

One  wintry  morning,  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  after  his  disappearance,  their  mother 
having  set  out  for  Limerick  soon  after 
cock-crow,  to  sell  some  fowl  at  the  market, 
the  little  girl,  lying  by  the  side  of  her  elder 
sister,  who  was  fast  asleep,  just  at  the 
grey  of  the  morning  heard  llie  latch  lifl«d 
softly,  and  saw  little  Billy  enter  and  close 
the  door  gently  after  mm.  There  was 
light  enough  to  see  that  he  was  barefoot 
and  ragged,  and  looked  pale  and  famished. 
He  went  straight  to  the  fire,  and  cowered 
over  the  turf  embers,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
slowly,  and  seemed  to  shiver  as  he  gathered 
the  smouldering  turf  together. 

The  little  girl  clutched  her  sister  in  terror 
and  whispered, 

"  Waken,  Nelly,  waken ;  here's  Billy 
come  back !" 

Nelly  slept  soundly  on,  but  the  little  boy, 
whose  hands  were  extended  close  over  the 
coals,  turned  and  looked  toward  the  bed, 
it  seemed  to  her,  in  fear,  and  she  saw  the 
glare  of  the  embers  reflected  on  his  tlun 
cheek  as  he  turned  toward  her.  He  rose 
and  went,  on  tiptoe,  quickly  to  the  door,  in 
silence,  and  let  himself  out  as  softJy  as  he 
had  come  in. 

After  that,  the  little  boy  was  never  seen 
more  by  any  one  of  his  kindred. 


•^ 


*'  Fairy  doctors/'  as  the  dealers  in  the 
preternatural,  who  in    such    cases    were 
called   in,    are   termed,   did  all   that    in 
them  laj — ^bnt  in  yain.     Father  Tom  came 
down,  and  tried  what  holier  rites  could  do, 
but  equally  without  result.     So  little  Billy 
was  dead  to  mother,  brother,  and  sisters ; 
but  no  grave  received  him.     Others  whom 
affection  cherished,  lay  in  holy  ground,  in 
the  old  church-yard  of  Abington,  with  head- 
stone to  mark  the  spot  over  which  the  sur- 
yivor  might  kneel  and  say  a  kind  prayer 
for  the  peace  of  the  departed  soul.     But 
there  was  no  landmark  to  show  where 
little  Billy  was  hidden  firom  their  loving 
eyes,  unless  it  was  in  the  old  hill  of  lis- 
uavoura,  that  cast  its  long  shadow  at  snn- 
set  before  the  cabin-door;  or  that,  white 
and  filmy  in  the  moonlight,  in  later  years, 
would  occupy  his  brother's  ttaze  as  he  re- 
turned  from  fiur  or  market,  ITd  draw  from 
him  a  sigh  and  a  prayer  for  the  Httle 
brother  he  had  lost  so  long  ago,  and  was 
never  to  see  again. 


THE  GLBNGILLODRAM  PLOUGH- 
ING MATCH. 


Thbbe  are  only  two  public  events  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  stir  the  community 
of  the  glen  in  its  length  and  breadth.  One 
is  the  Cattle  Show,*  tiie  other  is  the  Plough- 
ing Match.  Glengillodram  is  &jnous  for 
cattle,  and  is  equsJly  famous  for  peerless 
ploughmen. 

The  plonghing  match  occurs  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  ways  are  dank  and  daylight 
is  brief.  As  the  homely  placard  on  the  kirk- 
yard  gate  informs  us,  "the  ploughs  must 
be  on  the  ground  by  eight  A.M.,"  at  which 
hour,  the  December  dawn  in  our  northern 
latitude  has  done  little  more  than  make 
the  landscape  dimly  visible.  "  The  ground" 
one  finds  to  be  a  large  field  of  even  grass 
iand  marked  oif  into  narrow  sections  by 
a  number  of  smaU  wooden  pins,  with  a 
straight  furrow  drawn  along  at  either  end, 
leaving  a  narrow  margin  outside. 

Forty  ploughs  are  to  compete;  and 
here,  to  be  sure,  they  are — forty  pairs  of 
plump  spirited  farm  horses,  groomed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  some  with  gaudy 
ribbons  worked  into  their  tails  and  manes, 
and  all  with  plough  harness  polished  as 
if  the  most  expert  of  shoeblacks  had  done 
his  best  upon  it. 

Once,  on  a  spring  day  journey  by  the 

^  See  All  thb  Ybas  Bovhd,  New  Series,  toL  iii., 
p.  36. 


London  and  North- Western  Bailway,  I 
set  myself  to  reckon  np  from  the  carriage 
vdndow  the  diversities  that  might  occur, 
as  we  passed  on,  in  the  style  of  team  used 
to  do  the  ploughing  going  on  at  that  busy 
season.  Li  the  course  of  the  journey  fr*om 
London  to  Warrington,  the  varieties  that 
presented  themselves  were  amusing.  Here, 
were  two  horses  abreast  in  the  traces, 
with  one  leader  in  front ;  there,  were  two 
leaders  in  front,  and  one  behind,  and  then 
three  abreast.  Next,  three  in  single  file, 
four  in  single  file,  and  at  last  five  in  single 
file.  Generally,  too,  it  was  the  wooden 
plough ;  and  invariably  there  was  one  man 
to  manage  the  plough,  and  another,  or  a 
lad,  to  drive  the  team.  With  the  Scottish 
ploughman  it  is  altogether  different.  The 
plough  is  uniformly  drawn  by  a  single  pair 
of  horses  walking  abreast,  and  the  plough- 
man both  guides  his  plough  and  drives  his 
team  without  any  assistant.  And  it  must 
needs  be  said  that  his  ploughing  wears  a 
&r  more  workmanlike  look  than  the  zigzag 
uneven  furrows  cut  by  his  English  bxS 
of  the  old  school:  who  yet  adheres  to 
the  numerous  team  and  the  antiquated 
wooden  plough. 

But  the  Glengillodram  field  is  now  in 
motion.  The  forty  ploughs  have  all  started, 
or  are  starting.  They  plough  in  sections, 
or  ridges,  of  abont  a  frurlong  in  length. 
At  the  ontset,  every  ploughman  has  to  cut 
his  "  feirin"  furrow  in  the  line  of  the  small 
wooden  pins.  With  what  a  serious  air 
each  competitor  bends  himself  to  his  task, 
and  how*  quietly  and  steadily  the  well- 
in-hand  teams  pull  forward !  The  plough- 
man has  no  guide  but  his  eye,  closely 
fixed  on  the  line  of  pins  before  him ;  yet 
when  the  other  end  of  the  field  has  been 
reached  by  the  man  we  watch,  we  see  that 
he  has  drawn  a  furrow  which,  if  not  in  the 
mathematical  sense  a  straight  line,  is  yet 
so  remarkably  straight  that  the  eye  can 
detect  neither  bend  nor  wrinkle  in  its  whole 
length.  And  to  be  successful  in  the  com- 
petition, he  must  cut  every  one  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  frirrows  he  has  to  plough 
equally  straight.  Nor  is  that  the  oidy 
requisite.  Equality  in  depth  of  furrow  is 
one  condition  of  success ;  equality  in  width, 
is  another ;  and  not  less  indispensable  are 
evenness  in  "  packing"  the  farrows  against 
each  other,  and  neatness  in  turning  out  the 
last  narrow  strip  when  the  ridge  has  been 
pared  down,  furrow  by  furrow,  till  only  a 
mere  thread  of  green  runs  from  end  to  end 
of  the  field. 

As  the  ploughing  goes  on,  the  spectators 
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accnxonkte.  Tliey  are  not  aUowed  to  wander 
over  the  field,  bat  they  tcayerse  its  JBArgin, 
and  closely  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Here  are  the  crack  pLonghman  of 
the  parish :  men  who  kaock  under  to  no- 
body: save  in  this  way,  t^at  this  year  yon 
may  beat  me,  bat  next  year  I  shall  hu(^  to 
beat  yon ;  here  are  less  ezpeideBoed  aspi- 
rants, who  look  forward  to  a  good  time 
coming,  when  they  also  ^all  wear  i^  blue 
ribbon  of  thedr  order;  here,  too,  are  men 
of  humbler  ambition,  who  yet  hope  to  win 
a  place  of  some  sort  among  the  dozen  of 
prizemen;  and  a  sprinkling  aa  well  of 
rollicking  blades  who  hav«  never  been 
troubled  about  the  high  honours  of  tikd  day, 
and  some  of  whom  are  swinging  on  wiUi 
the  determuMi4aoxL  to  let  it  be  seem  thai  th«y 
can  plough,  if  not  as  well,  at  lea«t  as  quickly, 
as  any  of  their  contemporariuea. 

We  find  atteBtkm  strongly  loentred  upon 
two  competitors,  whom  we  quickly  oome  to 
know  as  Sadadj  Macnab  and  Bory  Mee- 
risoa  (if  the  r^der  be  skiJJfid  in  oorafMEa- 
tive  philology  he  wiU  be  al^  to  tnaislatB 
&e  last  of  the  im^  naaam  into  Boderick 
Morifion).  They  are  ihe  diampion  plough- 
men of  the  parish.  After  a  hard  struggle, 
Bory  gained  his  position  as  champion,  and 
lor  several  years  wore  hJE  lausels  ahnost 
undisturbed,  but  of  kite  the  hononra  -of 
this  veteran  have  been  lepeatedly  put  in 
jeopardy  by  his  joni^ger  rivaL  And  now, 
as  ihe  gnEzIed,  weather-beaten  man  of  fifty 
steps  warily  on,  with  firm  hold  of  has 
plough- handles,  while  the  pair  ^a£  Aeek 
handsome  bays  in  front  are  obedient  to 
his  softest  whisper,  we  hear  ihe  eccehuna- 
tion:  "£h,  mon,  but  he's  makia*  bonuy 
warkT'  But  so,  too,  is  Sandy  Maonab. 
And  by-and^bye  the  remai^  beoontes  fre- 
quent that  if  Sandy  ^^dinna  spotl  himser 
wi'  his  mids,  he  is  maist  sure  to  get  it.'* 
The  '*  mids,"  or  finishing  furrow,  is  critical. 
Bory  evidently  sees  it,  gets  nervous  toward 
the  dose  of  hu  task,  and — poor  man! — ^to 
his  chagrin  comes  in  as  second  prizeman ; 
for  the  judges  who  are  let  loose  on  the 
land  as  BO<m  as  the  ploughs  are  off,  point 
at  certain  small  patches  of  green  eur^&oe 
which  he  has  not  turned  perfecify  down, 
and  award  the  first  price  to  Sandy  Macnab. 
^  Ah,  but  Bory  was  a  gran'  p£cmghHian, 
though  his  ban's  growin'  no  sae  steady 
BOO,"  says  my  sympat^sing  neighbour  to 
his  friend;  aoid  his  friend  re-echoes  the 
statement  with  a  long  narration  of  Bory*s 
bygone  exploits. 

The  ploughing  match  proper  is  now 
finished,  and  ihe  subordinate  competition 


— for  which  only  part  of  tite  teams  present 
enter — to  decide  who  has  tibe  ''hest-groomed 
horses  and  the  best-kept  harness,"  oomes 
next.      This  competition  awaJceos  but  a 
limited  amount  of  intoreet^  compared  with 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  £Bk  that  sucoess 
in  it  depends  ouly  in  part  on  the  ploagh- 
man's  skill  and  aMenticm,  aad  in  part  on  the 
quality  of  the  horses  and  ^ftji^^wa  due  to  the 
taste  or  means  of  tiie  ploughman's  master. 
And  so,  while  the  teams  d^)«rtl^  this  and 
the    other    route    homeward,  the  newly- 
ploughed  field  continues  to  be  ihefiuhjeot  of 
minute  onykicalin^>eotion.   The  gathering  of 
onlookers  appeals  to  be  mftvnly  from  the 
class  of  pdowghmfffi,  or  ^  day  kbourerB," 
rather  than  me  oiaas  of  SucsoBn^  though 
then  ana  a  few  of  iiie  latter,  just  aa  one  or 
two  farmers'  sons  hamb  cntoed  the  lists  as 
competing  plooghzneiL  Gfluerally^e  spec- 
tators ace  of  the  acdsr  who  hm  had,  or 
expect  yet  to  have,  personai  esiierienQe  in 
walking  at  the  plough-tail.   They  are  of  all 
sges,  too :  from  mere  lads  to  old.  men  bent 
double  by  hard  toil  with  spade  and  pickaxe : 
and  all  keenly  discuss  the  doings  of  the 
ploughmen  with  theconfidenee  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are  talkang  about.    I  note 
particularly  one  firmly-knit  young  fellow, 
with  keen  grey  eyes,  rather  spmoely  dressed 
in  a  tweed  smt,  with  shiny  leather  leggings. 
He  is  evidently  not  a  ploughman,  azid  yet 
he  is  volnbjly,  aaid  even  somewtiaEt  dictatori- 
ally,  praaouncing  upon  the  ploughing  to  a 
group  of  rustics,  some  of  whom  endeavour 
to  combat  certain  of  his  opinions  with  not 
much  apparent  success.     Who  can  he  be  ? 
And  the  query  is  promptly  met.     "  Oh,  it's 
Tammy  Grant."      "  But  who  is  Tammy 
Grant  F"  ''Weel,"  quoth  my  inieUigeait and 
never-failing  friend,  through  wboae  s^ency 
I  am  here,  **  he  is  just  the  son  o'  a  labwin' 
man  o*  the  glen.    He  was  a  plonghman  here 
himsel'  three  year  ago,  an',  for  his  years,  & 
lad  o'  extraordinar'  {womise.     But  he  was 
aye  fond  o'  books,  an'  drew  aside  wi'  nsna 
mair  than  the  dominie.     So  ye  wouldna' 
hin'er  Tammy  to  gi'e  up  the  plou^  stilts, 
an',  aifter  a  brush  up  at  the  pa»di  skule, 
gae  aff  to  ihe  college  to  et&dj  for  the 
ministry.*'  And  I  found  it  even  so.  Tammy 
Grant,  who  was  entered  of  his  seoond  year 
as  a  student  at  Aberdeen  Univeraity,  was 
home    for  the    Ohristmas    vacation,    and 
spending  a  day  with  evident  aest  among 
his  old  aseodiates  at  their  wonted  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pkmgh- 
ing  match  can  pass  by,  without  affording 
some    opportunity  for  social    enjoyment. 
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Tke  dinner  oa  ihis  oooasioa  ia  a  mere  prirvte 
bSsSt.  The  &n9er  who  hM  got  Mb  field 
plongtied,  will,  it  is  understood,  bear  the 
cost  of  dixmer  for  tise  jiadges  nud  anch  of 
has  neLghbomrs  as  he  chooees  to  invite :  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  a  light  Isn^eoii,  con* 
sisting  of  *'  bread  an'  oheese,  aa'  a  dram," 
to  the  i^onghmen;  bnt  the  erowmag  en- 
tertaismeBt  is  the  Plooghxnaii's  Ball  isi  the 
ereiBXQg. 

For  the  ball,  tiekets  are  not  required,  «or 
Kre  special  iavitationii  neceosaiy.  Indeed, 
^  stranger,  of  decent  aodal  standing,  who 
ihonld  pass  the  night  in  the  glen  and  not 
sttond  the  haU,  -vronld  be  reckoned  no 
beM»r  than,  an  iniifrieiidij  ^shmt.  And  thne, 
when  the  business  of  my  lowfol  calling  has 
led  me  there,  whj  c^ooldnot  I,  too,  partake 
of  the  pleasores  going !  For  jears  on  jears, 
I -anderstazid,  the  ball  faas  taken  plaoe^at 
the  elder*s  furm,  mad  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  elder  has  a  large  granefly,  ex- 
tremelj  well  adapted  for  tiae  purpose,  which 
he  cheerfully  t^ears  o<at  and  garnishes  ^ 
the  oeoasion,  while  lie  makes  it  an  imTsriaUe 
rale-~TaileBs  the  kdzd  happen  to  be  there — 
to  open  the  daaee  in  person,  with  the  most 
mature  matron  present. 

Nine  o'clock  has  come,  and  a  dozen 
candles  in  tin  sconces  fight  up  the  spacious, 
granazy,  around  the  sidie- walls  of  which  are 
ranged  "  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict,** as  the  local  newspapers  will  inform 
their  readers  in  due  season.  Among  some 
scores  of  sturdy  lads,  I  recognise  sundry 
of  the  competing  ploughmen,  not  omitting 
the  veteran  Rory  Meerison,  who  appears  to 
have  plucked  up  his  spirits  wonderfully. 
(I  understand  Hory  claims  reflected  credit 
as  the  prime  instructor  of  the  man  who  has 
this  day  beaten  him.)  And  he  has  been  at 
double  pains,  despite  the  result  of  the  con- 
test, in  combing  out  his  grey  whiskers  and 
Betting  his  very  high,  and  very  stifl^  shirt 
collar.  Bnt,  indeed,  tfhe  gentlemen  are  all 
in  their  "  Sunday  best,**  and  eadh  has  his 
buxom  partner  by  his  side,  set  off  in  the 
nearest  practicable  approach  to  her  ideal  of 
haJl-room  style.  A  sprinkling  ofthe  men  wear 
the  kilt  and  plaid,  and  we  number  among 
these  the  hero  of  the  day,  Sandjr  Macnab, 
and  Tammy  Grant,  the  embrjro  parson,  who 
^ords  us  indisputable  evidence  that  he  is 
a  sound  disciple  of  the  school  of  muscular 
Christians.  A  very  few  of  the  women 
affect  the  tartan  too ;  but  the  greater  part 
seem  to  have  studied  less  the  material  of 
their  dresses  than  how  to  achieve  a  suffi- 
ciently violent  contrast  in  colours. 
At  ihe  end  of  the  granary,  on  a  raised 


seat,  are  a  eoujde  of  fiddlersi,  and  near  by 
themasolemn-lookingkiited  piper.  Bcreeehr 
€iereech-screedi !  The  fiddles  are  in  tone, 
and  the  floor  is  fiJled  with  waiting  dancers. 
The  gentlemen  range  themselves  1^  their 
partners,  on  tiptoe,  to  begin :  when  the  lead- 
ing fiddler  pushes  his  fourth  finger  far  up 
his  first  string,  and  brings  down  his  bow 
wiith  a  long-drawn  squeak.  This  is  '*  kiss- 
ing time;'*  and,  after  an  attempt  more  or 
less  soceetsfnl  on  the  part  of  each  male 
dancer  to  Idas  his  partner's  cheek,  at  it 
they  go  \  The  fiddlers  dash  into  a  etirrin^ 
^  Strathspey,"  and  the  danoers  dance  with 
a  will.  Beels,  ^'Ibursome  reels,"  and 
"eightsome  reds,'*  ave  the  staple  danees. 
To  1^  your  partner,  ^  da«»  yoor 
**  rtepB*'  ect  will,  keeping  time  to  the  music, 
and  to  describe  the  flgure  8  on  the  floor 
when  a  change  of  position  is  required,  is  aU 
the  skill  needed  to  ms^e  a  passable  aj^ieap- 
anee,  aK^mgh  t^e  iftore  elaborate  s^le  of 
mot  a  few  en  the  floor  wonld  seem  to  speak 
of  the  asBLdsons  professional  services  of  the 
rustio  dancing-^master.  And  now,  the  musi- 
cians  change  their  sisuin,  end  give  us  '^  quick 
time,^'  and  the  danoers  become  douMy 
energetic,  and  the  eoene  becomes  doubly  ani- 
mated :  ihie  gentlemen  taking  the  change 
of  time  as  the  sigmJ  to  snap  their  thumbs 
rapidly  above  their  heads,  and  utter  a  wild 
"hooch  r*  THve  minutes  have  passed  in  this 
exercise, tmd  the  fiddlers  pause;  some  of 
tibe  g^itlemen  lead  their  partners  back  to 
their  seats,  but  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  ladies,  have  a  second  set-to 
afber  exactly  the  same  fashion.  And  thus 
the  dance  goes  on.  While  some  are  speedily 
danced  out  of  breath,  the  energv  and 
TiT»%  of  &e  yoimger  plcmglunl  seem 
only  to  increase  as  they  urge  on  the  hard- 
worked  fiddlers,  and  caper  through  the 
"eightsome"  figure  with  louder  "hooch- 
hooch's  !*'  than  before. 

By  twelve  o'clock  all  moderate  dancers 
own  to  Bcaae  fatigue,  and  the  excellent  eider 
who  moves  about,  now  here,  now  there, 
as  a  highly  efficient  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, enters  his  emphatic  protest  against 
the  efforts  of  a  few  of  the  more  boisterous 
lads  to  puH  reluctant  or  tared- out  people  on 
the  floor. 

**  Come,  blaw  up,  Alister,**  cries  the  elder, 
"  an'  lat's  hae  the  reel  o'  Thuilachan.  Tam- 
my, get  them  to  the  flure." 

Forthwith  Tammy  Grant,  dressed,  as 
has  been  said,  in  kilt  and  plaid  of  the 
tartan  of  his  clan,  picks  out  three  other 
young  fellows  wearing  "the  garb  of  old 
(Jaul,"  and  one  of  whom  is  Sandy  Macnab. 
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AJister  the  piper,  .who  for  the  last  hour  or 
two  has  been  looking  the  indignation  he 
feels  at  the  delay  that  has  occnrred  in  call- 
ing the  native  instrument  into  nse,  blows 
np  his  "chanter"  with  an  air  of  grave 
superiority ;  his  "  drone"  grunts,  and  grunts 
again,  and  at  the  first  wild  note  that  rends 
the  air,  the  four  dancers  bow  to  the  ladies 
of  the  companv,  and  are  off,  with  the  pic- 
turesque "  Hignlaud  fling,"  into  the  reel  of 
Thuilachan,  wldch  they  keep  up  for  the  next 
eight  or  ten  minutes  with  amazing  vigour 
and  skill,  while  the  granary  rings  from  floor 
to  roof  with  the  *'  skirl "  of  Alister's  bag- 
pipes. The  dance  ends  amid  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  tibiere  is  a  general  desire  to  have  it 
repeated.  Human  limbs  and  human  lungs 
have  a  limit  to  their  power,  however,  and 
cannot  keep  it  up  at  this  rate.  Yet  as  the 
four  best  dancers  have  just  left  the  floor, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  others  to 
succeed  them ;  and  after  a  brief  pause  they 
dance  the  reel  again  in  a  more  moderate 
style  by  way  of  encore.  Then,  to  gratify 
the  company  (and  not  less  to  gratify  the 
piper,  who  is  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  a 
slolled  musidan).  Tammy  Grant  consents  to 
dance  the  Ghillie  Galium,  over  a  pair  of 
crossed  walking  sticks,  in  place  of  the  tra- 
ditional crossed  swords. 

While  Ghillie  Galium  is  going  on,  the 
elder  has  disappeared.  His  duties  are  multi- 
farious. The  time  for  refreshments  has  now 
come ;  and  none  but  the  elder  can  rightly 
concoct  the  toddy.  The  elder  believes  in 
wooden  implements  for  the  purpose.  Ah !  if 
you  but  saw  the  neat  little  ladles,  fashioned  of 
wild  cherry  tree,  with  ebon  handles,  which 
the  worthy  man  has  for  private  use  when 
his  friends  are  met  round  his  hospitable 
board !  The  present  is  a  public,  and,  so  to 
speak,  wholesale,  occasion.  Therefore  there 
must  be  a  large  vessel  for  mixing,  and  the 
elder  insists  on  the  use  of  the  wooden 
bushel  measure.  Into  the  bushel  he  shovels 
a  heap  of  sugar ;  and  then  a  '*  grey  beard" 
jar  of  the  "real  Glengillodram  mountain 
dew"  is  emptied  in.  Then,  water,  at  boil- 
ing point,  from  the  huge  copper  over  the 
glowing  peat  fire  on  the  kitchen  hearth. 
And  the  elder  bends  him  over  the  steaming 
bushel,  stirs  the  toddy  with  a  zeal  and  know- 
ledge all  his  own,  and  has  it  fully  tested  and 
proved  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  trusted 
cronies :  a  second  grey  beard  being  hard  at 
hand  to  supply  what  may  be  lacking  to  give 
it  the  desiderated  "  grip." 

Tin  pitchers,  delfb  mugs,  and  crystal 
jugs,  are  indifferently  called  into  use  for 
conveying  the  elder's  mixture  to  the  ball- 
room, where  a  band  of  active  stewards  are 


speedily  at  work,  handing  about  supplies 
of  crisp  oat  cakes  and  cheese,  along  with 
the  toddy,  which  is  freely  served  out  to  all. 
Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  drmk  of 
it  to  drunkenness.  Li  the  keen  air  of  this 
upland  region,  toddy  is  justly  reckoned  a 
kindly  liquor,  which  by  itself  it  never  wil- 
fully breaks  a  man's  character  for  sobriety; 
we  drink  of  it  on  that  dear  understanding. 
'The  hour  of  refreshment  past,  dandng  is 
resumed  with  renewed  vigour.  By-and-bye 
some  of  the  more  staid  heads  in  the  com- 
pany find  opportunities  for  slipping  home 
to  bed ;  but  the  flower  of  the  youth  and 
beauiy,  who  deem  the  Ploughing  Match 
Ball  an  entertainment  peculiarly  their  own, 
keep  the  fiddlers  going  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  ball  breaks 
up,  and  the  gentlemen  gallantly  see  their 
Isbdy  partners  home.  And  if  the  mtensiiy  of 
their  enjoyment  be  not  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  which  it  is 
protracted,  it  ought  to  be  by  the  &iCt  that 
almost  every  one  of  those  who  have  danced 
on  until  then  will  have  to  commence  another 
day  of  hard  manual  labour,  within  a  couple 
of  hours  after  leaving  the  ball-roouL 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
AYACHTiKa  Story. 

CHAFTEB  XII.      IK  THE  DBAWIKO-BOOH. 

The  gentlemen  now  came  up,  advancing 
on  the  ladies  in  the  usual  disorderly  open 
skirmishing,  as  it  were,  creeping  from  bush 
to  bush  and  chair  to  chair. 

Mr.  Conway  went  over  to  Jessica. 
"  You  set  me  down  finely  at  dinner,  and 
before  all  the  pubKc,  too.  Was  it  not 
cruel,  heartless  ?" 

A  look  of  pain  came  into  her  face. 
"You  always  appear  to  like  taking  this 
bantering  tone  with  me.  It  seems  a  little 
unkind.  It  is  certainly  contemptuous. 
You  either  dislike,  or  despise  me." 

There  was  something,  he  thought, 
strangely  attractive  in  this  girl  —  some- 
thing he  had  not  met  before,  and  was  new 
to  Imn,  "  man  of  the  world"  as  he  was.  He 
became  natural  and  genuine  at  once.  "  One 
has  to  put  on  a  speech  and  manner  for 
company  like  a  dress  suit.  Shall  I  own 
it  ?  X  ou  saw  what  were  my  real  thoughts. 
They  were  with  you  in  all  you  said;  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  admire  your  spirit. 
I  am,  indeed,  with  you  ;  and  if  you  impose, 
as  penance,  that  I  should  make  pablic  re- 
tractation- 
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Her  face  lit  up,  and  filled  with  a  sort  of 
glowing  enthusiasm.     She  had  half  piit 
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out  her  hand ;  then  drew  it  back,  blushing. 
This  bit  of  nature  gave  that  experienced 
judge,  the  Hon.  George  Conway,  more 
delight  than  anything  of  human  nature  he 
had  met  in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels. 
"  I  knew  you  would  be  on  the  side  of  what 
was  generous  —  the  side  of  honour  and 
charify.  I  know  of  course  what  would  be 
said  of  my  taking  up  this  little  cause,  that 
it  is  from  jealousy  of  Miss  Panton.  You 
may  think  so ;  but  I  trust  not."  .  This  she 
said  wistfully.     He  answered  eagerly: 

"  I  believe  no  sucb  thing.  I  seem  to 
have  known  Miss  Jessica  Bailey  for  years, 
and  have  seen  enough  of  her  to  admire 
nearly  everything  she  does.** 

Jessica's  cbeek  flushed  with  pleasure. 
"  What,  yon  say  this  to  me — ^not  as  a  com- 
pliment, a  formxda?" 

"I  scorn  such  things,  or  keep  them  for 
such  as  are  worth  nothing.  I  tell  you  this 
frankly.  Miss  BaQey ;  I  have  met  none  Uke 
yon,  and  never  dreamed  of  meeting  any  like 
jou.  You  have  changed  a  view  I  held  about 
women.  Indeed,  I  almost  blusb  to  think 
why  I  cam.e  here.  You  would  think  very 
low  of  me  were  I  to  tell  you.  I  thought  of 
*  amusing  myself,'  as  it  is  called,  of  enjoy- 
ing a  '  flirtation,'  to  use  that  odious  word. 
There  was  something  in  you  that  attracted 
me  at  first,  but  yon  will  never  forgive  me 
after  this  unless " 

Forgive  !  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
unforgiving  in  those  eyes  of  delight  and 
enjoyment.  "  Only  tell  me  that  you  think 
higher  and  more  worthily  of  me,  now  that 
you  know  me  better.  It  would  delight  me 
to  hear  that  from  you." 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  here  what  I  think," 
said  Conway,  in  a  low  voice.  This  wa«  one 
of  those  moments  when  even  the  most 
trained  and  watchful  *'  man  of  the  world" 
is  thrown  off  his  guard.  He  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  when  a  voice 
Bounded  beside  them  and  made  both  almost 
start. 

She  spoke  pettishly  and  bitterly.  "I 
suppose  attacking  'me.  You  must  not 
mind  her^  Mr.  Conway.  Every  one  in  this 
place  knows  what  she  thinks  of  me.  She  is 
the  radical  of  this  place.  But  you  sided 
with  me  to-day,  and  I  knew  you  would." 
And  she  looked  triumphantly  at  Jessica. 

The  latter  smiled,  and  turned  to  Con- 
way with  a  curious  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
**  Now  is  the  time  to  give  a  proof  of  re- 
pentance." He  felt  he  must  get  on  his 
sackcloth,  even  to  save  his  credit. 

"I  behaved  deceitfully,"  he  said.  "It 
was  only  a  sham  fight.  I  wished  to  hear 
bow  Miss  Bailey  would  argue  her  case." 


"  Oh,  you  side  with  her,  then.  You  throw 
me  over?" 

He  laughed.  "  Really  this  is  such  a 
strange  atmosphere  of  St.  Arthur's,  I  can't 
understand  it.  .The  visitor  finds  himself 
called  on  to  choose  his  side.  Two  charm- 
ing young  ladies  head  each  a  different 
party,  and  not  about  dresses  or  politics, 
but  al3out  an  iron  bridge." 

"  Only  about  principle,  the  principle  that 
divides  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak, 
and  which  is  being  fought  out  all  over 
the  world.  William  Tell  would  not  bow 
to  a  cap  on  a  pole.  Yet  the  cap,  pole, 
and  bow  together  stood  for  subjection  or 
freedom." 

"Jessica  is  wonderful  at  history  and 
MangnaU's  Questions.  She  got  the  prizes  at 
school,"  said  the  yoimg  hostess  spiteftilly. 

"I  never  like  to  think  of  my  school 
days,"  said  Jessica,  looking  at  her  steadily. 
"  But  you  will  mind  Mr.  Conway  more  than 
me,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  &is  is  an  in- 
considerate and  an  imprudent  step,  possibly 
a  cruel  one." 

"Yes,"  said  Conway,  gravely,  "I  was 
a  little  hasty.  I  would  let  the  poor  souls 
bring  their  sandwiches  and  beer  a  little 
longer.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  become 
unpopular." 

"  Then  I'U  never  speak  to  you  again," 
the  heiress  said ;  "  and  before  a  week  is  over, 
papa's  workmen  will  have  taken  it  away. 
She — Jessica — Miss  Bailey,  has  been  telling 
her  philosophy  to  you.  But  wait  until  you 
hear  my  story." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  away 
abruptly.  Jessica  looked  after  her  witK 
triumph.  "  That  was  noble  on  your  part," 
she  said,  "  and  indeed  I  appreciate  it ! 
Other  men  would  not  have  had  the  courage. 
I  admire  you.  Now  we  are  fnends  indeed ! 
There  are  creatures  in  this  place  who  abase 
themselves  before  wealth,  and  meanly  put 
the  foot  that  walks  upon  vast  landed  estates, 
upon  their  heads.  There's  a  fine  flourish," 
she  added,  laughing. 

He  was  more  and  more  attracted  by 
her  curious  character.  He  drew  closer 
to  her.  "I  disdain  praise  which  is  not 
deserved.  What  would  you  say  if  I  was 
as  bad  as  the  local  character  you  have  so 
graphically  described  ?  What  would  you 
say  if  I  was  one  of  those  who  had  come 
here  to  lift  that  foot  upon  my  head  P  What 
would  you  say  to  a  man  who  came  here 
like  some  careless  speculator,  too  lazy  to 
be  eager,  but  wilHng,  if  something  turned 
up,  to  pick  it  up?  Some  would  call  it 
*  fortune-hunter.' " 

"Never,"  said  Jessica,  warmly.      "As 
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well  convnice  me  that  a  crimsoii  cnrtEELn  is 
yellow  1  No ;  but  I  will  tell  you  something 
out  of  my  wisdom.  You  find  some  attrac- 
tion in  that  rich  girl  besides  her  riches/' 

Conway  started:  '^Miss  Jessica  Bailey 
is  not  tarmng  fortnne-tcUer.  Here  ia  my 
unjnrorthy  palm." 

*'I  know  that  light  way  of  putting 
serious  things  aside  is  thought  fashionable ; 
yet,  I  wouM  be  a  fortune-teller  so  far,  and 
say  she  cannot  understand  you.  She  has 
lived  all  for  herself." 

'^I  seem  to  have  known  you  long;  I 
know  not  why.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I 
had  be^  seeking  some  one,  and  I  know  not 
how,  but  in  this  room  I  seem  to  Juwe  fownd 
at  last  what  I  seek.  It  may  be  but  a  tone 
of  mind — a  humoiir.  You  wiU  let  me  ask 
you,  consult  you.     Yon  will  answer  me  ?" 

Now  the  colour  flushed  into  her  &ce,  now 
it  ebbed  away.  Then  it  came  again.  All 
this  was  the  garden  of  a  new  and.  exquisite 
Paradise  thrown  open  to  her.  Now  she 
looked  around,  then  at  h^  quickly, 
smiling,  and  scarcely  knowing  w&kt  she 
did.  '^  Oh,  you  mean  this,"  she  nmrmnred. 
*^  Oh,  unjust  I  was !  How  unkind  of  me, 
and  how  good  of  you." 

*^Bat  that  answer  to  nay  question,"  he 
said,  reflectively.  "  Ah,  1  wonder  what 
that  will  be  ?" 

Eagerly  she  answered:  '^Ah,  you  can- 
not doubt  it," 

There  was  no  shyness,  no  restraint.  The 
delight  and  enthusiasm  of  her  hitherto  re^ 
strained  nature  broke  through  all  barriers. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  I  may  at  last  find 
at  St.  Ajrthnv's  what  I  have  so  long  sought. 
You  know  what  that  is ;  and,  yet,  how  ean 
I  tell  P  Who  knows  what  issue  ^ere  may 
be  to  all  this  ?  And  I  may  have  to  raise  the 
anchor  and  sail  away  suUenly  and  listlessly 
as  I  came,  I  have  met  so  msmj  checks, 
so  many  chills." 

"  It  shall  not  come  firom  me — ^no,  never !" 
she  said^  almost  aloud,,  then  stopped  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

The  oompany  were  rising  to  go  away. 
Doctor  Bailey  came  up  to  "drag  away" 
his  daughter,  and  in  a  very  ill  humour 
indeed.  With  the  mmoiur  of  Lord  For- 
manton  coming,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should,  as  it  were,  "  prime"  Mr.  Conway, 
prepare  the  ground,  &c. ;  and  here  was  the 
witless  girl,  interfering  with  her  childish 
talk,  "  taking  up  "  the  time  and  wasting  a 
golden  opportuxaty,  '^Come  away,  come 
away,  child ;  don't  keep  me  aU  night,"  was 
the  rude  challenge  that  wakened  up  the 
pair. 


As  the  guests  dropped  slowly  away,  the 
two  girls  said  "  good  night."  There  was 
a  mingled  air  of  nervous  distrust,  uncer- 
tainty, and  dislike  in  Miss  Panton's  look, 
as  it  were,  putting  the  question,  "What 
have  you  done  or  arranged  this  night?" 
a  question  that  was  answered  by  the  other's 
air  c^  elation  and  perfect  hap^nness. 

When  all  had  departed,  there  were  left 
the  hostess  and  her  cousin.  Dudley,  she 
lying  back  on  the  sofa,  with  a  worn  and 
dissatisfied  look.  Her  ^aniel — for  such 
he  was  —  approached  her  deferentially. 
"  You  are  worried,"  he  said,  "  about  some- 
thing.    Tell  me  what  you  wish  done." 

"Nothing  that  you  can  do.  You  saw 
tJiat  low  girl's  air  of  triumph  as  she  went 
ofl^  all  because  she  took  possession  of 
Conway,  my  admirer— ^sheandher  scheming 
father." 

"  He  is  not  worthy  a  thought,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  A  mere  roving  Philan- 
derer." 

"  Wbo  ?"  she  said,  starting  uj> :  "  Con- 
wwy  P  What  can  you  know  of  him  P  Oh, 
you  know  well  that  is  false." 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  a  single  thought 
of  yours,  at  all  events*" 

"  Why  P" 

"Because  he  has  let  himself  be  regu- 
larly taken  in,  as  they  call  it.  That  par- 
son's daughter,  so  simple  as  she  affects  to 
be " 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean/'  she  said, 
now  standing  up^  "^aad  don't  excite  nae." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  excited  about, 
indeed,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "More  to 
laugh  at.  Who  would  care  what  became 
of  a  man  that  would  choose  in  that 
way  I 

"And  he  has.  What,  that  girl  entrap 
him,* too,  and  in  this  house- 1  Oh,  insolent  1 
How  intolerable,  and  how  cruel.  But  one 
can  laugh  at  it,  as  you  say." 

"  It  is  true.  I  heard  it  mEyself ;  and  he 
only  waits  to  see  his  father.  But  he 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing." 

"  It  was  hatred  and  malignancy,"  went 
on  the  young  girl,  walking  up  and  down. 
"  She  came  to  this  house  on  purpose.  It 
was  to  insult  m£,  I,  that  could  buy  and 
sell  her  a  thousand  times.  But  waitr—wait 
a  little,  Dudley.  She  has  not  stolen  her 
booty  yet." 

"No,"  said  Dudley,  excitedly.  "I  can 
manage  hvn  for  you  at  any  monseat." 

"  That  is  you  ail  over,"  she  said,  scom*- 
fully.  "  You  think  everytlung  is  to  be  done 
by  violence,  blows,  and  thrashings.  Oh, 
but  to  deal  with  her.  How  am  I  to  hinder 
her  P     With  aU  my  mimey,  too,  and  estates, 
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a  wretehed  parson's  giri  caoi  do  as  she 
pleases,  and  scoff  ok  me." 

"Well,  only  wuii,"  rq)eafced  Dndley— 
^wait  a  little,  then  we  ahali  see." 

CHAPTES  Xni.      FOOD  TOR  THE  GOSSIPS. 

Hb  left  her  sittiaig  there,  looking  into 
the  fire,  beating  her  haaxds  impatiently. 
"  Only  wait."  How  easily  that  speech  is 
made.  Yet,  it  is  the  lefrer  that  mores 
ererythittg  — «the  earth  itself.  Time,  in 
diort,  says,  "I  will  help  you.  GKve  me 
your  arm."^  ]^t  we  tnTix  impatient  from 
that  hobbling  old  dotard :  with  onr  hesnrts 
in  a  whirl,  boiling  and  yeastiz^,  we  mnst 
msh  on,  or  sink  down  ^mT^^t  least, 
we  think  so.  Waiting  has  the  air  of  in^ 
difference — ^indifference  suggests  powerand 
other  store  of  resources**— which  air  piques 
the  bystander  and  makes  him  impatient. 

As  they  were  gettiug  their  hats  and 
coats  in  the  hall,  »  hoarse  Toice  said  to 
Conway:  "I  want  to  go  book  with  yon, 
Conway--isom0thing  to  say  to  you." 

"With  a&  my  heavt^"  said  the  others 
'^  I'll  give  you  a  seat."  Gonway  had  his 
own  "  trap,"  and  droTe  himself.  Dudley, 
who  had  made  the  offer,  sat  beside  him  and 
did  not  speak  for  some  time.  Between 
the  two  men  there  had  been  some  coolness, 
more  instinctiye  than  grounded  on  any 
real  offence;  for  Conway  was  "bored" 
with  his  glowering  looks  and  his  growling 
manners,  and  general  discontent. 

"Look  here,  Conway,"  he  said,  at  last; 
**I  was  watching  you  to-night,  and  IVe 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  plainly  to  you." 

"  But  I  faavo  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
listen  to  plain  speaking.  It  is  always  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  Oh,  you  ate  ready  and  £ree  enough  with 
a  speech  azij  day,  I  admit  that.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  I  see  your  doable  game,  and  one 
at  least  you  sha'n't  plsry-yand  I  won't  have  it." 

"  This  is  really  plain  speaking.     Well !" 

"  I  won't,  I  can't,  have  it.  Don^t  I  see, 
don't  we  all  see,  how  you  are  hanging 
between  those  two  girls  ?  You  are  so 
tickled  because  yon  think  you  have  made 
an  impression  on  both ,  you  can't  make  up 
your  mind  to  ccnne  forward  and  say  what 
you  mean,  or  leave  this  place  like  an 
honest  man.^' 

**  This  is  a  very  stranffe  way  of  speaking 
to  me,  Dudley,"  said  Conway,  haughtily. 
"What  should  my  affairs  be  to  you, 
whether  I  ought  to  go  or  stay  P  I  should 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  think  of 
directing  your  movements." 

"  No  man  has  done  that  yet.  But  see 
here.     You  know  I  <xm  rough,  but  what  I 


say  roughly  is  only  what  other  men  mean, 
but  can  say  more  smoot^ily.  Leave  that  girl, 
do.  It*  is  an  unfair  advantage.  She  has 
been  browht  up  here,  in  these  backwoods, 
hke  a  chud,  like  a  girl  in  the  fftiry  tales ; 
and  if  she  have  her  whim,  even  for  a  time, 
it  must  be  gratified ;  you  Imow  that,  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  take  advantage 
of  it." 

'*  We  had  hetter  stop  this,"  said  Conway, 
*^our  acquaintauee  is  slight—*" 

^*  But  not  mine  with  her.  I  am  as  much 
to  her  as  her  brother,  or  her  father.  I  tell 
you  agam  it  is  not  fair,  it's  shabby.  They  all 
know  here  what  your  design  is,  and  what 
you  and  your  people  would  be  glad  to  carry 
out.  I  know  it,  and  hear  more  things  at  a 
distance  than  you  suspect.  I  say  it  is 
shabby,  as  I  saw  you  doing  to>night,  play- 
ing off  those  two  girls  against  each  other, 
so  as  to  get  both  profit  and  amusement  out 
of  the  business. 

Conway  afano^t  drew  up  his  horse,  and 
sNiopped  his  trap.  *'  TMs  is  a  very  strange 
tone,  Mr.  Dudley,"  he  said,  "and  I  must 
beg  you  will  not  trouble  me  with  any  advice 
or  concern  in  my  affairs.  I  do  not  allow 
it  even  from  members  of  my  ovm  family." 

**  I  am  glad  you  take  this  tone,  because 
now  I  can  speak  plainly  as  to  what  I 
wiU  not  a^ow — as  to  her.  Oh,  don't  think 
that  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  of  these 
dandy  tricks,  carrying  on  with  that  Bailey's 
daughter,  alleeting  to  be  on  her  side,  and 
her  superior  wisdom — I  suppose  laughing 
at  that  poor  girl's  little  fancies — and  then 
passing  over  to  her.  Her  fbrtone  would 
come  in  very  usefttUy  to  repair  the  walls  of 
Formanton.  Wait,  you  must  listen.  Here 
is  the  town,  so  you  may  as  well.  I  don't 
want  to  be  offensive,  but  to  speak  out 
plainly,  and  I  warn  you  in  time,  I  will  not 
have  her  sacrificed,  and  I  tell  you,  in  time, 
you  shall  not  do  it." 

"  I  suppose  being  in  a  man's  carriage  is 
like  being  under  one's  roo^  and  there  is  a 
certain  duty  of  hospitality  involved.  Still 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  up  this 
tone,  as  it  will  clear  the  g^round  consider- 
ably. I  may  speak  as  plainly  as  you  have 
done  to  me."^ 

"  Precisefy  what  I  should  Kke." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  teU  you  that  the 
very  fact  of  your  giving  such  warnings, 
orders,  or  whatever  you  may  cafl  them, 
would  be  enough,  actually  enough,  to  make 
me  continue  as  I  was,  persevere  in  exactly 
the  same  course.  As  a  man  of  the  world 
you  surely  must  see  this." 

"  You  refuse,  then  ?     Take  care !" 

'*  Gtive  me  some  reason,  thdn !    What  is 
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Toiir  office  of  protector  to  this  young  lady  ? 
Why  should  you  interfere  where  fihe  and 
her  father  do  not  ?  Yon  snrely  give  me 
credit  for  more  sense  than  to  snppose  I 
could  pay  any  attention  to  such  threats  ? 
Explain  it  to  me." 

'*  I  can  explain  nothing,  except  that  she 
is  too  innocent  and  holy  a  creature  to  be 
made  either  a  mere  player  in  a  game, 
whether  another  woman  is  to  be  the  winner, 
or  to  be  flung  away,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  a  mercenary  marriage.  Yes,  Conway, 
out  of  the  world  as  I  am,  I  have  friends 
who  are  well  informed,  who  let  me  know 
the  rumours  and  the  stories." 

"  Rumours — stories  !  This  is  intolerable  ! 
Mr.  Dudley,  I  request  you  will  not  interfere 
with  me  any  more.  That  answer  is  final. 
I  have  noticed  your  manner  all  through — 
your  looks  and  interference,  both  to-night 
and  on  other  occasions.  I  have  spoken 
reasonably  with  you,  and  asked  for  some 
justification.  You  decline  to  give  it.  Well, 
then,  I  dedine  to  take  any  notice  of  your 
demand." 

They  were  now  down  by  the  club-house 
door,  all  lit  up,  and  Conway  pulled  up 
sharply.  "  I  suppose  you  will  get  down 
here,"  he  said ;  '*and  I  think  it  will  be  for 
the  best  that  we  should  not  come  back  to 
this  subject.  I  give  and  take  always.  I 
shall  not  venture  to  interfere  with  you,  but 
you  must  not  with  me." 

The  door  of  the  club  was  open,  and  two  or 
three  gentlemen  were  standing  in  the  blaze 
of  light  Bmoking.  CJonway  jumped  down, 
and  walked  round  by  the  side  of  the  club  to 
the  little  pier  where  the  boats  landed.  Dud- 
ley had  got  down  more  quickly,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  steps  haired  the  way. 

"  This  will  not  do,  Conway.  You  must 
not  go  to-night  before  you  promise  me. 
Or,  better  still,  go  on  board  now,  weigh 
anchor,  sail  away,  and  help  your  family  in 
some  other  fashion." 

Conway  laughed  loudly.  ''I  am  not 
mad  yet,"  he  said.     **  This  amuses  me." 

'*  How  dare  you  laugh  at  me !"  said  the 
other,  furiously,  and  advancing  on  him: 
*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  think  you 
shall  insult  me,  though  you  can  girls. 
What  if  I  don't  let  you  pass  this  night  ?" 

Conway  began  to  think  he  was  mad)  but 
his  behaviour  was  logical  enough. 

"  This  all  passes  the  limits  of  forbearance. 
I  have  my  men  below  at  the  boat,  and  in 
one  second  I  shall  call  them.  I  warn  you, 
change  your  behaviour — ^for  the  last  time. 


Stand  out  of  my  way,  please.  Here,  Benson, 
get  this  gentleman  to  leave  the  way  clear.'* 

A  large  hand  griped  Dudley's  arm  and 
thrust  him  back  fix>m  the  steps.  In  an 
instant  he  had  shaken  himself  clear. 

"You  dare  set  your  fellowB  on  me !  Take 
that !"  And  in  a  second  he  was  flinging 
himself  on  Conway.  But  the  latter  was 
prepared.  Always  active,  he  sprang  hack, 
and  catching  Dudley  by  the  collar,  delibe- 
rately flung  him  back.  The  stones  were 
slippeiy,  there  was  no  railing,  and  the  nn- 
laokjr  Dudley  went  over  into  the  shallow 
water. 

The  club  gentlemen  came  running  up  at 
the  splash,  windows  were  thrown  open — ^the 
boat  was  only  a  yard  off*,  and  he  was  had 
out  in  a  twinkling. 

"My  God !"  cried  Doctor  Bailev,  always 
judicious,  "  keep  them  apart,  or  there  will 
be  bloodshed.  Fetoh  him  out,  bring  a 
rope  some  one — ^the  man  will  be  drowned !" 

All  this  while  "the  man"  was  out  of  the 
water,  standing  up,  shaking  himself,  and 
trying  to  clear  the  spray  from  his  eyes. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  he  said,  rather  wildly : 
"  let  me  see  him  !"  But  Benson,  the  mate, 
had  him  by  the  arm. 

"  That  won't  do,  master." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that^"  said  Conway,  in 
a  loud  voice.  "  And  I  wish  all  who  have 
seen  the  matter  to  understand  that  it  was 
quite  an  accident."  With  that  he  walked 
down  the  steps  into  his  boat,  and  was 
pulled  away  to  his  yacht.  
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In  Fits  Books. 
BOOK  iv. 

CHAPTEB  X.      THE  JiEETIKQ. 

Wbbs  Hand,  following  her  condnclor, 
reached  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  she 
stopped  the  servant  by  a  quick  gesture 
&OIQ  Opening  it  and  annonncing  her. 

"I  am.  expected,"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper.     "I  will  go  in  by  myBelf." 

She  entered  a  la^e,  dimly-light«d  room. 
The  fhmitnre,  always  sombre,  had  once 
been  also  rich,  but  was  now  merely  dingy. 
A  fire  burnt  in  a  low,  wide  grate  at  one 
end  of  it.  On  the  tall,  old-fashioned  mantel- 
piece stood  a  couple  of  branch  candle- 
sticks, holding  lighted  wax  tapers.  EVom 
their  position,  these  illnmined  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  room ;  the  rest  was  naore 
or  less  in  deep  shadow.  There  was  a  large 
arm-chair  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  fireplace. 
Ito  back  TOis  toward  the  principal  door 
of  the  room.  Bnt  one  entering  from  the 
staircase  conld  see  the  long  draperies  of 
the  occnpaot  of  the  chair,  against  which  a 
'  white  drooping  hand  was  strongly  relieved. 

Uand  stood  still  for  a  second.  Ifot  for 
longer  than  a  second ;  for,  almost  immedi- 
ately, she  closed  the  door  behind  her ;  and 
the  noise,  thongh  slight,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  solitary  person  who  sat  there. 
Hand  had  but  an  instant  in  which  to 
observe  her  melancholy  drooping  attitude, 
when  the  lady  turned  her  head,  peering 
into  the  dimness  of  the  distant  part  of  the 
room,  and  suddenly  rose  and  leaned  with 
both  hands  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"Veronica!" 

Veronica  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  great 


close  embrace,  kissing  her  and  crying 
her  vrith  a  gnsh  of  anrestrained  tean 

Bat  Veronica  stood  as  silent  as  a  s' 
straining  the  other  tightly  in  her 
tearless,  and  with  ice-cold  hands  and 
nntil  all  at  once  she  pressed  Mand 
into  the  chair,  and  sank  on  to  the  fi( 
her  feet  in  her  old  familiar  postnre,  1 
ing  her  face  on  Mand's  knees. 

Presently  Hand  spoke.  "  Dear  ' 
nica,  will  yon  not  get  np  and  sit  b 
me  P     I  want  to  see  yon." 

Veronica  raised  her  head. 

"And  I  want  to  see  you,  Mandie 
all  seems  unreal.  I  can't  believe  tl 
am  hearing  your  voice." 

She  slowly  rose  np  from  the  Soor 
stood  bending  a  httle  over  Mand,  and ! 
ing  her  hands.  Both  girls  were  in 
mourning.  Mand  wore  a  plain  m 
gown,  trimmed  with  a  little  crape.  1 
nica's  rich  rustling  silk  robe  swept 
ground,  and  was  elaborately  adorned 
all  the  art  of  a  Parisian  dressmaker, 
gleamed  mysteriously  here  and  there 
it,  and  its  deep  crape  trimming  was 
very  different  texture  and  quality  from 
which  Maud  wore. 

Veronica  fixed  her  eyes  on  Maud's 
The  latter  was  rather  pale,  and  her 
bore  ti-aces  of  the  tears  they  had  jnst  i 
But  she  was  stiU  the  same  Mand  w 
Veronica  had  known  and  loved, 
bright  hair  shono  like  a  golden-tii 
cloud  at  snnset  above  her  black  garmi 
There  was  the  broad  clear  brow, 
mobile  month,  the  earnest  blue  eyes, 
ged  in  tho  character  of  their 
pression. 

On  her  side,  what  did  Maud  sec  ? 

A  face  undeniably,  strikingly,  beaut 
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but  with  its  chief  beauties  all  exaggerated, 
as  it  were,  in  some  undofinablc  way.  Ve- 
ronica's figure  was  a  liMle  fuller  than  it 
had  been.  And  the  tendency  to  heavi- 
ness about  her  eheeks  and  jaw  had  slightly 
developed  itself.  Her  thick  eye-lashes 
were  intensely — ^it  seemed  almost  unnatu' 
rally— black.  Th§  semicircle  of  her  jetty 
brows  was  defined  with  the  hard  precision 
of  a  geometrical  line.  Her  glossy  hair 
was  pulled  down  in  waves  as  accurate  as 
those  that  edge  a  scollop- shell,  so  as  to 
leave  visil^e  scarce  a  finger's  breadth  of 
forehead— an  arrangement  which  at  onoe 
lowered,  and  made  ignobly  sensual,  the 
whole  type  and  character  of  her  face.  Her 
cheeks  and  lips  were  tinged  with  a  vivid 
red.  Her  once  supple  waist  was  com- 
pressed into  a  painfolly  small  girdle.  In  a 
word,  Artifice  had  laid  its  deba«ing  hand 
on  her  every  natural  grace  and  beauty. 

A  **  thing  of  beauty**  painted,  pinched, 
padded,  yielded  up  to  the  low  devices  of 
coquetry,  becomes  not  a  "joy,"  but  a  toy, 
for  ever.  And  then,  with  the  contemptible 
and  grotesque,  what  tragedy  is  mingled, 
when  we  see  a  living  human  soul  prisoned 
behind  the  doll's  mask,  and  fluttering  its 
maimed  pinions  against  the  base  enamelled 
falsehood.  Such  a  soul  looked  out  of 
Veronica's  lustrous  eves  into  Maud's  as 
they  remained  gazing  at  each  other,  hand 
in  hand. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Maud," 
said  Veronica,  **  but  that  I  think  you  are 
happy." 

"  To  forgive  you,  Veronica  ?" 

"  To  forgive  my  depriving  you  of  your 
fortune,"  said  Veronica,  quickly.  "That 
is  what  I  mean.  But  you  never  coveted 
wealth." 

Veronica  had,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
acquired  the  habit  of  assuming  with  com- 
placent security,  that  whosoever  refirained 
from  grasping  at  an  object,  or  repining 
at  its  loss,  must  be  indifferent  to  it,  and 
exempt  from  any  combat  with  desire : 
like  those  savages  who,  modem  travellers 
tell  us,  are  incapable  of  conceiving  any 
check  to  tyranny,  save  the  limit  of  power 
to  tyrannise. 

"  Don't  speak  of  that  dreadftil  money  !" 
cried  Maud,  impulsively.  "  I  hate  to  think 
of  it." 

Veronica  dropped  Maud's  hands,  drew 
back,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  prie-dieu. 
There  was  an  air  of  self-assertion  in  her 
nonchalant  attitude,  and  she  toyed  care- 
lessly with  a  magnificent  diamond  ring 
that  glittered  on  her  finger. 


"  Dear  Veronica^"  said  Maud,  clasping 
her  hands  together  as  they  lay  on  her  lap^ 
"  it  does  indeed  seem,  as  you  say,  like  a 
dream.  All  that  weary,  weary  time — Ok, 
my  poor  Veronica,  if  yon  could  know  how 
we  missed  you  and  mourned  for  you !" 

Maud  did  not  realise  as  yet  how  far  apart 
they  two  were,     Veronica's  life  during  her 
absenoe  from  England  was  unknown  to 
Maud.    She  imaged  it  confusedly  to  herself 
as  a  time  of  disappointment,  remorse,  and 
sorrow.     The  two  girls  had  always  been 
very  different  even  in  childhood.    But  the 
courses  of  their  lives  had  been  parallel,  so 
to  speak ;  and  as  time  brou^t  to  each  cha- 
racter its  natural   development^  they  did 
not  seem  for  a  while  to  grow  more  widely 
sundered.     But  from  the  day  of  Veronica's 
flight — and  doubtless  for  maqy  a  day  pre- 
vious, only  that  the  divergence  up  to  that 
point  was  too  slight  and  subtle  to  be  ob- 
served— ^the  two  fives  had  branched  apart, 
and  tended  ever  farther  from  each  other,  to 
the  end.     Veronica  was  more  sensible  of 
this  than  Maud.    She  felt  instinctively  that 
the  downward-tending  path  she  had  been 
pursuing  was   not  clearly  oonceivable  to 
Maud.     Nor  in  truth  had  the  latter  any 
idea  of  the  degrading  flatteries,  the  base 
suspicions,  the  humiliating  hypocrisies,  the 
petty  ambitions,  the  paltiy  pleasures,  and 
corroding  cares,  ennobled  by  no  spark  of 
unselfish  love,  which  had  made  up  the  ex- 
istence of  the  vicar's  daughter. 

The  one  liad  been  journeying  through  a 
home-like  country,  whioh  never  in  its  dreari- 
est parts  quite  lost  the  wide  prospect  of  the 
sky,  or  the  breath  of  pure  air;  although 
the  formed  nugfat  drop  chill  rain,  and  the 
latter  might  blow  roughly,  at  times.  The 
other  had  plunged  into  a  tropical  jungle : 
beautifrLl  on  its  borders  with  gay  birds  and 
flowers ;  but  within,  dark,  stifling,  and 
deadly. 

Veronica  was  conscious  of  a  shade  of 
disappointment  on  onoe  more  beholding 
Maud.  She  was  disappointed  in  herself. 
She  had  been  moved  and  startled  by  the 
first  sight  of  Maud ;  but  no  tears  had  welled 
up  from  her  heart  into  her  eyes.  No  deep 
emotion  had  been  stirred.  »he  f^  with  a 
sort  of  unacknowledged  dread,  that  she  had 
grown  harder  than  of  old.  She  had  yearned 
for  the  luxury  of  genuine  feeling,  and  re- 
called the  sweetness  of  impulsive  affection- 
ate moments  when  she  had  forgott^i,  by 
Maud's  side,  to  be  vain  and  selfish.  Bat 
now  the  springs  of  pure  tenderness  seemed 
to  be  dry.  She  was  uneasy  until  she 
could  assert  her  grandeur,  her  suooess,  her 
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triumph.  She  wished  to  love  Maud,  and 
to  be  loved  by  her;  but  she  also  wished 
that  Maud  should  be  brought  to  see  and 
to  acknowledge  how  brilliant  was  her  for- 
tane,  how  great  a  lady  the  Princess-  de^ 
Barletti  would  be,  and  how  &t  above  pity 
or  contempt  she  had  raised  herself. 

She  had  written,  perhaps  too  humbly, 
to  Hugh  Lockwood,  dashing  off  the  note 
without  stopping  to  weigh  her  words.  If 
so,  she  must  let  them  all  see  that  she  was 
no  penitent  to  be  pardoned  and  wept  over, 
but  a  woman  who  had  gained  what  she 
aimed  at,  and  who  understood  its  value. 

She  turned  the  flashing  diamond  round 
and  round  an  her  finger,  as  she  answered 
slowly,  "  You  mowmed  for  me  ?  Yet  you 
did  not  answer  my  letter  !  Your  mouming 
cost  you  little  trouble." 

"  Not  answer  your  letter  1  Indeed,  Ve- 
ronica, I  did.  And  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility, and  at  the  risk  of  offending at 

some  risk.  Did  you  never  get  my  answer  ?" 
The  blood  ru^ed  into  Veronica's  face  as 
she  listened,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
crossed  her  mind:  namely,  that  Maud's 
letter  had  been  suppressed  by  Sir  John 
Gale.  But  she  merely  said,  "Never. 
I  never  heard  from  any  one  at  home,  al- 
though I  wrote  several  times.  If  you  did 
write,"  she  paused  and  changed  her  phrase 
afler  a  quick  glance  at  Maud's  &ce:  ''since 
jou  did  write,  your  letter  must  have  gone 
astray  in  some  way.'* 

*'  Oh,  Veronica,  how  cruel  you  must  have 
thought  me!  And  yet — you  oould  not, 
sorely,  think  me  so  ?  You  did  not  doubt 
my  affection  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  alternately  doubted  And  believed 
all  sorts  of  things.  Well ;  it  is  over  now." 
*'  Dear  Veronica,  I  have  been  told — ^Hugh 
told  me  of  his  interview  with  those  gentle- 
men to-day.  And  we  are  both  unfeignedly 
relieved  and  thankful  to  know  thai — that--- 
that  your  dadm  will  be  established" 

*'  Although  you  lose  by  it !  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  the  will.  Any 
court  wo<nld  have  given  the  case  in  my 
&vour.  But  I  am  not  the  less  sensible," 
added  Veronica,  afber  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion, "  of  your  generous  forbearance.  To 
have  gcme  to.  law  would  have  been  very 
terrible — ^for  every  one." 

"  It  should  never  have  been  done  with 
oiy  consent.  V^onica,  you  have  not  asked 
— you  have  said  nothmg  about — Uncle 
Charles.  Did  you  fear  to  ask  ?  He  is  well, 
thank  God." 

'*  I  had  heard  that  my  father  was  ahve 
ttnd  well  from  Mr.  Frost.    I  hope  he  is  also 


a  little  less  obdurate  against  his  only  child 
tlian  he  was." 

Maud  was  shocked  by  the  hardness  of 
the  tone  in  which  this  was  said.  Veronica's 
manner  altogether  was  unexpectedly  cliill- 
ing  after  the  warmth  of  her  first  embrace, 
and  the  tenour  of  the  note  she  had  written. 
**  He  has  been  very  unhappy,  Veronica." 
"  I  regret  it :  although  my  unhappiness 
seems  to  have  boon  indifferent  to  him." 

"As  you  begged  in  your  note  that  no 
word  should  be  said  of  it  to  any  one,  wc 

did  not  even  tell  Uncle  Charles  that " 

"  Tell  him  ?     Is  he  here,  in  London  ?" 
"Yes,  dear.  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  Ah,  I 
am  glad  you  did  not  know  it !  That  explains. 
If  you  had  known  he  was  here,  you  would 
have  asked  to  see  him,  would  you  not  ?" 

Maud's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she 
spoke,  and  shetookVeronica's  hand  in  both 
hers  caressingly. 

*  *  Papa  is  here !  You  have  been  with  him 
quite  lately — ^to-day  ?" 

^'  Yes.  I  left  him  at  Grower- street.  You 
will  not  be  angry,  dear,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  as  you  had  made  no  sign,  we  had  re- 
solved— Hugh  and  I — to  say  nothing  to 
your  father  about  all  the  trouble,  now  past 
and  over,  until  he  should  be  at  home  again 
in  Shipley.  I  am  going  back  with  him. 
And  then,  when  we  were  quietly  together 
in  the  old  house,  I  should  have  told  him." 
"  Then  papa  doeB  not  know  that  I — ^that 
Sir  John  Gale  is  dead  ?" 

"  No ;  he  has  lived  quite  secluded  £x)m 
the  chance  of  hearing  it." 

"  What  brought  him  to  town  ?" 
Maud  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  her  voice 
sank  as  she  answered :  "  He  came  for  Aunt 
Hilda's  funeral." 

There  was  a  painful  silence.  'Eyen  Ve- 
ronica's egotism  was  dumb  before  all  the 
considerations  connected  with  those  words. 
Presently  Maud  said,  *'.But  now  you  will 
try  to  see  your  ^Either  before  we  go  away, 
will  you  not,  dear  Veronica  ?" 

Veronica  was  agitated.  She  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  walked  quickly  about  the 
room.  Then  she  returned  to  Maud's  side, 
and,  bending  over  her,  kissed  her  forehead. 
"  Maudie,  Maudie,  do  you  think  he  has 
any  love  left  in  his  heart  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Veronica ;  I  am  sure  he  loves 
you.  Do  not  let  that  doubt  stand  between 
you." 

"No;   but  I  had  intended  something 
different.     I  meant,  of  course,  to  see  papa. 
I  meant  to  try  to  see  him  later,  after  I 
I  beheve  it  will  be  best  that  I  should  not 
see  him  yet." 
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"  Will  that  be  quite  right,  VeroDica  ?'* 

"  I  must  act  according  to  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
a  right  to  advise  me." 

Hand  looked  at  her  in  sorrowfal  sur- 
prise. Veronica's  tone  had  changed  again 
to  one  of  haughty  coldness.  And  who  were 
they  who  had  "  a  right  to  advise"  her  ? 

"I  think,"  said  Maud,  gently,  "that  any 
one  would  advise  you  to  relieve  your  fether's 
mind  as  soon  as  possible.  Think  what  he 
has  suffered !" 

"  I  will  write  to  papa  when  he  gets  to 
Shipley,"  returned  Veronica,  after  a  pause. 
"And  I  believe  that  will  be  best  on  the  sole 
ground  of  consideration  for  him.  I  do,  in- 
deed, Maudie.  But  now  tell  me  about 
yourself." 

"  There  is  little  to  tell.  My  great  good 
news  you  know  already." 

"  Great  good  news  ?  No. — Oh,  stay. 
You  mean  your  engagement  ?** 

"  What  else  should  I  mean  ?"  •  answered 
Maud,  while  a  bright  blush  came  into  her 
pale  cheek,  and  her  eyes  shone,  as  she 
looked  at  Veronica,  with  bashful  candour. 

"  Is  it  really  such  good  news  ?  He  is  a 
man  of  no  family,  and " 

"  Veronica  !  Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 
He  comes  of  honest  people,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  But  if  he  did  not,  he  is  he.  And 
that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  You  never  cared  about  your  own  an- 
cestry. But,  then,  Mr.  Lockwood  is  quite 
poor." 

"Not  poorer  than  I  am,"  said  Maud. 
The  next  instant  she  feared  that  the  words 
might  be  taken  as  a  complaint  or  a  re- 
proach to  Veronica,  and  she  added,  quickly, 
"  I  never  expected  riches.  I  always  knew 
that  I  should  be  poor.  I  had  no  right  to 
look  for  wealth,  and,  as  you  said  yourself, 
I  do  not  covet  it." 

"No;  not  wealth,  perhaps.  But  look 
here,  Mjaudie;  I  shall  come  and  put  myself 
at  your  feet  as  I  used  to  do.  I  can  talk  to 
you  better  so.  It  will  seem  like  old  times, 
won't  it  ?" 

But  the  gulf  that'  divided  the  old  times 
from  the  new,  was  forcibly  brought  to 
Maud's  mind  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Gule 
cautiously  fastened  the  door  that  led  into 
her  bedroom,  where  her  maid  was  sitting, 
lest  the  woman  should  enter  the  drawing- 
room  and  surprise  her  mistress  in  that  un- 
dignified posture.  Further,  Maud  observed, 
that  Veronica,  by  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at 
her  feet,  was  not  compelled  to  meet  her 
eyes,  as  she  had  done  when  they  had  con- 
versed together  before. 


Veronica's  rich  draperies  flowed  over  the 
dingy  carpet  as  she  placed  herself  on  the 
footstool,  with  her  head  resting  against 
Maud's  knees.  Maud  timidly  touched  the 
glossy  coils  of  hair  that  lay  on  her  lap. 
And  her  pale,  pure  face  shone  above  them 
like  a  white  star  at  twilight. 

"Now,  Maudie,"  began  Veronica,  in  a 
low  voice,  that  had  something  constrained 
in  its  sound :  "  I  don't  want  to  speak 
of  the  past  year.  You  got  my  letter- 
thanks  to  little  Plew,  poor  little  fellow— 
although  I  did  not  get  your  answer.  You 
know  the  contents  of  that  letter.  They 
expressed  my  genuine  feeling  at  the  time. 
Beyond  having  left  Shipley  without  papa's 
knowledge,  I  consider  that  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with." 

Maud  gave  a  little  sigh,  but  said  nothing. 

The  sigh,  or  the  silence,  or  both,  annoywl 
Veronica;  for  she  proceeded,  with  some 
irritation  of  mamier :  "  And  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  reproached  by  others.  Evil  and 
trouble  came  truly,  but  they  were  none  of 
my  making.  I  was  the  victim  and  the 
sufferer.  I  was  entitled  to  sympathy,  if 
ever  woman  was.  But  throughout  I  kept 
one  object  in  view,  and  I  have  achieved 
it.  I  shall  be  replaced  in  my  proper  po- 
sition in  the  world — ^in  a  position  far  loftier, 
indeed,  than  any  one  oould  have  prophesied 
for  me." 

All  this  was  inexpresi^ibly  painful  to  Maud. 
Instead  of  the  trembling  gratitude  for  de- 
liverance firom  obloquy ;  instead  of  the  in- 
genuous confession  of  her  own  faults,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  undeserved  good 
fortune,  which  she  had  expected  to  find  in 
Veronica,  there  was  a  hard  and  hostile  tone 
of  mind  that  must  be  for  ever,  and  by  the 
nature  of  it,  barren  of  good  things.  Mand 
was  very  young ;  she  had  her  share  of  the 
rashness  in  judgment  that  belongs  to 
youth.  But,  besides  that,  she  had  a  quality 
by  no  means  so  commonly  found  in  the 
young — a  single-minded  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  soul,  which  led  her  to  accept 
words  at  their  standard  dictionary  value. 
She  made  allowance  for  no  depreciation 
of  currency,  but  credited  the  bank  whence 
such  notes  were  issued,  with  an  amount  of 
metal  exactly  equivalent  to  that  expressed 
by  the  symbol. 

That  Veronica,  in  speaking  as  she  did, 
was  fighting  against  conscience,  and  striv- 
ing to  drown  the  voice  of  self-reproach, 
never  occurred  to  Maud  Desmond.  She 
was  grieved  and  disappointed.  She  dared 
not  trust  herself  to  speak;  and  it  was 
the    strength    of   her    constant,    clinging 
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affection  that  made  Veronica's  speech  so 
painful. 

Veronica  continued:  "  You  must  not 
think  that  I  mean  to  be  unmindful  of  you, 
Maud,  in  my  prosperity.  I  know  that  in  a 
measure  I  may  be  said  to  have  deprived 
jou  of  a  fortune,  although,  had  it  not  been 
to  injure  and  cut  me  to  the  quick,  that 
fortune  would  never  have  been  bequeathed 
to  you." 

"  Veronica !  I  implore  you  not  to  speak 
of  that  odious  money !  I  had  no  claim  to 
it  in  justice,  no  desire  for  it.  For  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  be  silent  on  that  score !" 

"No,"  returned  Veronica,  raising  herself 
a  little  on  her  elbow  as  she  spoke,  and 
looking  up  at  the  other  girl,  with  cheeks 
that  revealed  a  deeper  flush  beneath  the 
hhe  colour  that  tinged  them  :  "  no,  Maud, 
I  caimot  consent  to  be  silent.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall  have  a 
handsome  dowry.  It  should  have  been  a 
really  splendid  one,  if  all  the  money  had 
come  to  me.     As  it  is,  I  dare  say  Mr. 

Lockwood  will  be " 

Maud  put  her  trembling  hand  on  Vero- 
nica's lips.  "Oh,  pray,  pray,"  she  said, 
"  do  not  speak  of  it !  Dear  Veronica^  it  is 
impossible  !     It  can  never  be !" 

Veronica  removed  her  arm  from  Maud's 
knee,  a  dark  frown  knitted  her  brows  for  an 
instuit,  but  almost  immediately  she  said 
Hghtly,  as  she  rose  from  the  floor  :  "  Oh, 
Maudie,  Maudie,  what  a  tragedy  face! 
Don't  be  childish,  Maudie,  I  say  it  must 
be.  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Lockwood  will  doubtless  be  more 
reasonable." 

"  Do  not  dream  of  it !  You  do  not  know 
him." 

"I  am  not  in  love  with  him,"  retorted 
Veronica,  smiling  disdainfully;  "but  that 
is  quite  another  thing !" 

However,  she  suddenly  resolved  to  say 
no  more  on  the  subject  to  Maud.  She  had 
another  scheme  in  her  head.  She  could 
not  quite  forget  Hugh's  old  admiration  for 
herself,  and  she  meant  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  him.  She  would  do  no  wrong 
to  Maud,  even  if  Hugh  were  to  put  aside 
for  a  few  moments  the  perfectness  of  his 
allegiance.  But — she  would  like  to  assert 
her  personal  influence.  She  wished  him 
to  bend  his  stiff-necked  pride  before  the 
power  of  her  beauty  and  the  charm  of  her 
nianner.  And  in  so  wishing,  she  declared 
to  herself  that  her  main  object  was  to 
he  generous  to  Maud,  and  to  give  her  a 
marriage  portion. 
"  Maudie,  let  my  maid  take  your  hat  and 


cloak.  This  room  is  "warm.  We  must  have 
some  tea  together,"  she  said,  going  towards 
the  door  of  her  bedchamber  as  she  spoke. 

"  No,  Veronica,  I  cannot  stay.   And  pray 
don't  call  any  one.     I  could  take  off  my  hat 
and  cloak  myself,  if  need  were.* ' 
"  You  cannot  stay  ?     Oh,  Maud !" 
"  Hugh  will  come  for  me  at  nine  o'clock. 
And  I  promised  to  be  ready." 

"He  is  a  bit  of  a  tyrant,  then,    your 
Hugh?" 

Maud  shook  her  head  and  smiled  faintly. 
"Do  you   love   him  very  much,  white 
owl?" 

The  old  jesting  epithet,  coming  thus  un- 
awares from  her  lips,  touched  a  chord  in 
Veronica's  heart,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained dumb.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  running  to  Maud,  put  her  arms 
around  her,  and  sobbed  upon  her  neck. 
Maud  was  thankfril  to  see  those  tears; 
but  for  some  time  neither  of  the  girls  said 
a  word.  Then  Maud  began  to  speak  of 
Hugh :  to  say  how  good  he  was,  how  true, 
honest,  and  noble-minded,  and  how  dearly 
she  loved  him.  And  then — still  holding 
Veronica's  head  against  her  breast — she 
spoke  of  the.  vicar,  of  the  folks  at  Shipley, 
and  gave  what  news  she  could  of  all  that 
had  passed  in  her  old  home  since  she  left  it. 
She  tried,  with  every  innocent  wile  she 
could  think  of,  to  lead  Veronica's  thoughts 
back  to  the  days  of  her  childhood  and  girl- 
hood, that  seemed  now  so  far,  so  very  far 
away. 

"I  shall  never  see  the  old  place  again, 
Maudie.  Never,  never  !  But,  dear  white 
owl,  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I — ^I — 
how  shall  I  begin  ?  I  found  a  relation  in 
Naples :  a  cousin  by  my  mother's  side." 

"  Was  she  good  to  you  ?  Did  you  like 
her,  dear?" 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  your 
stupid  English  language,  if  I  was  unable  to 
convey  to  you  at  once  that  my  relative  is 
— is  cuffino,  not  cugina.  Don't  look  so 
amazed!" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  look  amazed,  dear 
Veronica." 

"  Well,  this  cousin — Cesare  his  name  is 
— is  a  Principe  de'  Barletti,  Barletti,  you 
know,  was  mamma's  name.  And  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  me,  and — I 
mean  to  marry  him  by-and-bye." 
"  To  marry  him  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  And — ^and  he  is  good,  you  say  ?  and 
you  reaUy  love  Kim  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I — I  love  him  of  course. 
And  he  is  devoted  to  me.     We  do  not  speak 
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of  our  engagement  as  yet;  because — yon 
do  not  need  to  be  told  why.  But  I 
shall  assuredly  be  Princess  de'  Barletti, 
Maud." 

Maud's  mind  was  in  such  a  chaos  of  as- 
tonishment that  she  could  hardly  speak.  It 
all  seemed  incredible.  But  she  clung  to  the 
only  hopeful  point  she  could  discern,  and 
repeated  once  more,  "  He  is  good,  and  you 
do  really  love  him,  Veronica?" 

"  I  tell  you  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  world 
he  would  not  do  fcr  me,**  said  Yeronica,  a 
little  sharply. 

Her  soft  mood  was  wearing  away.  Maud 
did  not  show  herself  sufficiently  delighted : 
by  no  nieans  sufficiently  impressed.  As- 
tonished she  was,  truly.  But  not  quite 
in  the  right  manner. 

"  And — and  is  he  in  Naples  now,  your 
cousin  ?" 

" In  Naples!"  still  more  sharply.  "  Cer- 
tainly not.     He  is  here." 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  know  it.  I  had  not 
heard  of  it,  Veronica." 

"  I  had  njo  other  male  relative  to  whom  I 
could  look  for  due  protection  and  support," 
said  Veronica,  with  some  bitterness. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared,  say- 
ing that  Miss  Desmond  was  waited  for. 

"  I  must  go,  dear.  Indeed  I  must,"  said 
Maud,  springing  up.  "And  I  have  not 
said  half  that  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.  I 
will  write.  Tell  me  where  I  can  write  to 
you." 

Veronica  disndssed  the  servant  who  was 
lingering  near  the  door,  and  bade  him  say 
that  Miss  Desmond  would  come  imme- 
diately. Then  she  kissed  and  embraced 
Maud,  and  told  hei  that  a  letter  sent  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Simpson  would  always  find  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  Maudie  !  Thank  you 
for  coming.  How  you  hasten  !  Ah,  this 
Hugh  is  a  tyrant!  Cannot  he  be  kept 
waiting  for  a  moment  ?" 

"Good-bye,  dear  Veronica.  Think  of 
what  I  have  said  about  Uncle  Charles  ! 
If  you  would  but  try  to  see  him  before  we 
go.     God  bless  you.     Good-bye!" 

Maud  drew  down  her  veil  to  hide  her 
tearful  eyes  as  she  went  swiftly  down  the 
staircase.  Veronica  stole  out  after  her,  and 
looking  over  the  banisters  into  the  lighted 
hall,  saw  Hugh  Lockwo6d  standing  there : 
saw  Maud  run  up  to  him:  saw  the  face  of  pro- 
tecting fondness  he  turned  upon  the  girlish 
figure  at  his  side :  saw  the  quiet  trustful 
gesture  with  which  sbe  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  they  went  away  together.  And 
then  Veronica  Lady  Gule  turned  back  into 
her  own  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 


knees  beside  the  chair  that  Maud  had  sat 
in,  and  burying  her  hot  face  in  its  cushions, 
yielded  herself  up  to  a  tearless  paroxTs^m 
of  rage,  and  yearning,  and  regret.  And 
the  staid  Louise  was  much  surprised  next 
day  to  find  her  mistress's  deficate  cnra- 
bric  liandkerchief  all  torn  and  jagged — ^jnst, 
she  declared,  as  though  some  creature  had 
bitten  it. 


PARIS  IN  1830. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTEB  II. 

In  the  desperate  onslaughts  of  Wednes- 
day many  of  the  people  lost  their  lives  by 
their  own  impetuosity.  Those  who  were  be- 
hind, furiously  drove  on  pell-mell,  trampling 
down,  and  crushing  to  death,  those  who 
had  fallen,  either  from  stumbling,  or  from 
shot,  bayonet,  or  lance.  This  was  especially 
the  case  near  the  great  Greek  fa9ade  of  the 
Madeleine.  When  the  storm  of  fightin g  had 
passed,  there  remained  on  that  spot  a  ghastly 
mound  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bodies  of 
men  who  had  lost  their  foothold,  and  been 
literally  trodden  to  death.  It  was  hot  July 
weather,  and  within  two  hours  these  began 
to  decompose.  During  the  night  they  were 
removed  and  buried. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Lady  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  left  Paris,  and  the  English  began 
to  depart  in  crowds :  many  of  them,  as  the 
bureaus  were  closed,  and  no  passports 
were  issued,  without  passports.  At  the 
barriers  the  people  stopped  them,  made 
them  cry  "  Vive  la  Charte  !"  and  tore  the 
fleur-de-lis  from  the  jackets  of  their  postil- 
lions. Charles  the  Tenth  had  issued 
orders  th^t  no  mails  should  pass  the  barri- 
cades to  disseminate  news  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  provinces ;  but  a  regiment  that 
had  gone  over  to  the  people,  took  charge  of 
the  London  mail,  and  gave  it  a  safe  escort. 
The  military'  were  depressed  and  inactive, 
but  the  barricade-building  went  on  faster 
than  ever.  That  night  the  Prefect  of  Police 
left  Paris :  almost  mad  with  rage  and  fear. 

On  Thursday;  at  daybreak,  the  tocsin 
clanged  again,  and  the  people  gathered 
faster  and  fiister.-  The  military  massed 
close  round  the  great  piles  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss  and  Guards 
were  chiefly  sheltered  in  the  houses  in  and 
round  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  National 
Guards  gathered  on  the  boulevards  and  in 
the  Place  de  Greve.  Nearly  every  lad  in  the 
Polytechnique  School  had  now  joined  the 
people,  and  dispersed  themselves  to  lead  the 
various  attacks.  In  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and 
all  round  the   Rue  St.   Honore,  the  two 
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parties,  Boyalists  and  insnrgents,  stood 
face  to  face.  The  Tuileries  Gardens  were 
closed.  In  the  Place  dn  Caironsel  were 
three  squadrons  of  the  detested  Lancers, 
a  battalion  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the 
Gfarde,  and  a  battery  of  six  pieces.  The 
Tuileries  and  Lonvre  were  occnpied  by 
Swiss  regiments :  a  few  of  the  men 
were  qnietly  eating  their  breakfasts,  but 
all  were  ready  to  seize  their  piled  arms 
and  iall  in.  In  an  honr  the  people  had 
gathered  in  tremendons  force,  and,  the 
whirlwind  breaking  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
it  was  attacked,  carried,  and  henceforward 
became  the  base  of  the  whole  movement. 
The  depots  of  artillery  in  the  Rue  du  Bac 
(St.  Thomas  d'Aquin)  were  also  stormed, 
and  the  cannon  were  carried  off  to  impor- 
tant points  :*  where  they  were  worked  by 
the  Polytechnique  youtns  ¥rith  astonishing 
coolness,  precision,  and  effect. 

While  Force  and  armed  Right  were  thus 
battling  to  the  death.  Reason  and  Justice 
held  calm  debate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
deputies  in  Paris  had  assembled  at  M. 
Laffite's,  and  proclaimed  General  de  La- 
fayette conomandant-general  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  old  patriot  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  command,  and  invited  the  mayor 
and  municipal  committees  of  every  arron- 
dissement  to  send  oflBcers  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  receive  his  orders.  Lieutenant- 
General  Count  Gerard  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  commandant-general  of 
the  regular  forces  of  France.  The  mu- 
nicipal commission  was  also  appointed  as 
a  provisional  government.  The  members 
were  Audry  de  Puiraveau,  Count  Gerard, 
Jacques  Laffitte,  Count  de  Lobau  Mauguin, 
Odier,  Casimir  Perrier,  and  De  Schoner. 

General  Dubourg  at  the  same  time  took 
voluntary  command  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
nntil  General  Lafayette  should  be  installed 
in  his  new  functions.  Dubourg  was  then  sent 
to  guide  matters  at  the  Bourse.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  made  the  following 
appoiutments :  Guizot,  Public  Instruction ; 
GrerardjMinisterofWar;  Scbastiani,  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Duke  do  Broglie,  Interior ;  Vice- 
Admiral  Mignet,  Marine;  Baron  Louis, 
Finance ;  Dupin,  senior,  the  Seals ;  Bavoux, 
Prefect  of  Police;  Chardel,  Post  Office; 
De  Laborde,  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 

Lafayette  also  re-organised  the  National 
Guard,  and  ordered  the  colonels  or  chiefs  of 
battalions  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Two  regiments  of  the 
garrison  now  came  over  to  the  people. 
The  Bourse  was  turned  into  a  state  prison 
and  hospital.      The  place    in  front  was 


chosen  as  a  depot  of  arms  and  a  rallying 
pgint  for  the  people. 

A  large  body  of  citizens,  headed  by 
National  Guards,  marched  to  attack  the 
Swiss  and  Royal  Guards,  posted  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu  and  Rue  St.  Honore. 
The  people  marched  on  for  some  time 
surprised  and  almost  alarmed  at  not  seeing 
a  single  soldier.  The  earth  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  them  up.  Suddenly,  as  the 
citizens  passed  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  opposite  the  theatre 
and  behind  the  detachment,  flew  open,  and 
a  deadly  fire  was  discharged  by  three  or 
fom*  Swiss  stationed  at  each  window.  The 
dead  fell  in  heaps  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
The  citizens,  receding  behind  the  pUlars 
of  the  theatre,  opened  a  dropping  Indian 
fire  on  their  ambuscaded  assailants.  At  the 
end  of  about  an  honr,  the  soldiers  capitu- 
lated, and  forty  of  them  were  instantly 
marched  off  to  the  depot  at  the  Bourse, 
while  those  who  had  families  were  allowed 
to  go  and  dine  with  them  on  parole. 

There  was  stiU  tremendous  fighting  on 
the  Quai  Pelletier,  whence  the  surges  of 
people  were  driven  back  towards  the  Place 
de  Grevo  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  small 
party  of  elderly  National  Guards,  with  a 
courage  only  equalled  by  the  Polytechnique 
boys,  opened  a  steady  fire  on  masses  of  the 
Garde  Royale  (horse  and  foot),  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Hue  looking  on  gravely,  like 
neutrals.  The  royal  troops  next  attacked 
the  Polytechnique  lads,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  cannon ;  but  the  students  called  out : 

"  They  don't  know  their  trade.  We 
shall  defeat  them." 

The  military  had  made  a  blunder.  At- 
tacking in  front  instead  of  making  harass- 
ing diversion  on  their  enemies'  flanks,  they 
were  defeated  with  terrible  carnage.  In 
the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Antoine  and  Marceau  were  fighting 
with  pikes,  and  oven  with  ruder  weapons ; 
thousands  of  women  and  unarmed  people 
looking  on  and  encouraging  the  insurgents. 

The  people,  being  fired  on  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  archbishop's  palace,  attacked 
it,  and,  finding  stands  of  arms  and  powder 
in  the  state  apartments,  destroyed  some  of 
the  furniture,  and  either  threw  the  rest  into 
the  Seine  or  sent  it  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wounded.  Half 
the  plate  went  into  the  river ;  the  rest  was 
sent  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  No  pillage  was  allowed.  Two  or 
three  men  detected  pilfering  were  shot  on 
the  spot. 

The  typhoon  soon  burst  upon  the  Louvre. 
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It  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  king 
and  }na  Jesuits.  The  Swiss  had  been 
posted  since  daybreak  ;  three  behind  every 
double  column  on  the  first  floor.  At  every 
window  and  behind  every  parapet  stood 
watchful  soldiers.  Barricades  soon  rose 
round  the  great  building,  especially  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  des  Poulies  :  a  narrow  short 
street  leading  from  the  Rue  St.  Honor^; 
on  this  barricade  the  Swiss  maintained  a 
galling  and  incessant  fire  for  several  hours. 
Some  citizens  kept  up  a  fire  from  an  ad- 
jacent window  in  return ;  but  it  was  inefGi- 
cient,  and  the  blouses  fell  fast. 

The  attack  on  the  Louvre  was  a  simul- 
taneous one  at  three  points :  on  the  side  of 
the  grand  front,  opposite  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  by  the  river  side.  In  the  heat 
c<f  the  assault  two  daring  and  catUke 
blouses,  following  two  National  Guards, 
climbed  the  barrier,  and,  springing  for- 
ward, gained  the  iron  railings  enclosing 
the  front  of  the  Louvre,  then  throwing 
themselves  down  under  covert  of  a  dwarf 
wall,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  nigh,  they 
began  to  open  fire  upon  the  troops,  shout- 
ing, "  Vive  la  Nation  !"  Many  friends 
of  the  climbers  joined  them,  and  so  pushed 
forward  the  attack.  A  young  man  in- 
cited by  their  example,  climbed  the  gate 
and  forced  it  open,  followed  by  about  two 
hundred  of  his  companions,  in  spite  of 
heavy  and  concentrated  volleys  of  musketry. 
The  main  body,  not  to  be  outdone,  soon 
followed,  and  before  this  angry  inundation 
the  Swiss  fled  headlong  into  the  Tuileries, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tricolour  waved 
from  the  windows.  The  Swiss  who  laid 
down  their  arms  were  marched  off  quietly 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  Bourse. 

A  swarming  body  of  some  six  thousand 
men  now  fell  on  the  Tuileries.  The  on- 
slaught commenced  in  the  Ghirden  of  the 
Infants,  where  two  regiments  of  Royal 
Guards  were  posted.  The  Royal  Guards 
mowed  down  the  first  rank  of  citizens,  but 
an  irresistible  deluge  then  swept  the  sol- 
diers back.  In  the  midst  of  the  furious 
rolling  fire  the  iron  railings  of  the  palace 
were  rapidly  and  resolutely  hammered 
down.  Still  resistance  at  many  points  was 
bloody  and  obstinate,  and  from  the  Pavilion 
of  Flora  a  constant  firing  was  kept  up  by 
the  Swiss,  on  the  Pont  Royal.  Incessant 
musket  shots  came  also  from  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  A 
breach  was  at  last  made  along  twenty  feet 
of  the  railing,  on  the  Rue  Rivoli  side.  The 
blouse  who  first  entered  a  lower  window 


of  the  long-dreaded  Pavilion  of  Flora  fell 
out  again,  grappling  with  two  Swiss  for 
life  or  death.     Then  the  crowd  surged  in, 
and  all  was  over.     Instantly  from  many 
windows  showers  of  tom-up  proclamations 
and  broken  furniture  were  tossed  on  to 
the  Quai,  and  tricoloured  flags  waved  re- 
joicingly from  the  summit  of  the  grand 
central   pavilion.      Thousands    of  armed 
and  unarmed  men    scampered  Hke  mad 
schoolboys  up  the  resounding  staircases. 
A  crowd  of  rough  burly  fellows,  penetra- 
ting into  the  bedroom  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  sniffed  at  the  scented  soaps,  and  tore 
down  the  satin  bed-hangings.  The  portraits 
of  fat  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  sentimentally 
distributing  alms  on  a  winter's  day,  and 
that  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  (the  corpulent 
old  epicure,  who,  some  wit  of  1814  said, 
looked  like  both  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
his  people)  were  respected ;  but  the  portrait 
in  the  Salle  des  Mar^chaux,  of  Marmont, 
the  detested,  was  in  a  moment  torn  down 
and  stamped  to  pieces.     The  throne-room 
and  the  king's  bedroom  were  explored,  bat 
nothing  was  stolen.     In  the  excitement  of 
the  first  rush  some  of  the  leaders  tore  down 
the  red  silk  curtains,  dnd  slashed  them  with 
their  swords  into  flags  or  sashes,  while 
others    broke     down    some    of    the   gilt 
mouldings  for  pike   staves.      The  victors 
also  flung  quantities  of  birds  of  paradise 
feathers,  and  rich  millinery,  contemptuously 
out  of  window.     A  lucky  blouse  at  last 
stumbled  on   his  majesty's  private  stock 
of  wines.     The  day  was  burning,  and  fight- 
ing is  warm  work.     The  conquerors  had 
been  drinking  Seine  water  from  wooden 
bowls.      The  temptation  was   irresistible. 
They  knocked  the  necks  off  the  bottles, 
and  gulped  down  the  fine  Madeira.     But 
there  was  no  other  plundering.   M.  Eugene 
Lovat,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
assailants,   remained  in  the  palace   until 
night,  with  his  pistols  in  his  hands,  guard- 
ing the  property. 

**  Restez  tranquiUe,  mon  capitaine,"  cried 
a  blouse.  **  We  have  changed  our  govern- 
ments, but  not  our  consciences." 

In  many  instances  the  forbearance 
reached  an  extraordinary  height.  Two 
artisans,  who  first  broke  into  the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  discovered  a  bronze 
casket  containing  a  large  sum  in  gold. 
They  tried  to  carry  the  treasure  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  but  finding  it  too  heavy, 
rested  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and 
begged  the  aid  of  a  passing  citizen.  The 
three  men  deposited  their  burden  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  without  claiming  or  receiv- 
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iiig  any  reward.  One  man,  fonnd  plnnder- 
mgy  was  shot  at  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
Odiers,  caught  pilfering,  were  stripped  and 
chastised.  Two  workmen,  who  found  in 
one  of  the  royal  apartments  a  pocket-book 
containing  a  million  of  francs,  delivered  it 
np  without  even  giving  in  their  names. 
The  universal  cry  was,  "  We  come  here  to 
conquer;  not  to  rob  !" 

Even  during  the  rage  of  conflict,  the 
people  behaved  with  calm  magnanimity. 
Wounded  men  were  instantly  succoured, 
and  carried  off  on  shutters,  or  rude  litters, 
to  the  nearest  surgeon.  If  a  man  fell 
dead,  his  comrades  sprang  upon  his  body, 
as  if "  upon  an  aJtar  consecrated  to  free- 
dom." The  scene  before  the  Hotel  Dieu 
was  very  affecting.  The  crowd  wept  and 
swore  vengeance,  as  the  Utters  passed.  One 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnique  being 
killed  in  the  Tuileries,  his  body  was  placed 
respectfully  on  the  throne  itself,  and  covered 
with  crape.  It  remained  there  until  a 
brother  came  and  claimed  it. 

The  working  men  guarded  the  Tuileries 
ail  that  day,  in  strange  masquerade.  Here, 
came  a  young  blouse  weanng  a  cuirassier's 
helmet,  and  carrying  an  inlaid  halberd  of 
the  time  of  Fnuicis  the  First.  There, 
stood  as  sentinel  a  negro  armed  with  a 
sapeur's  broad  sword  and  a  cavalry  car- 
bine. On  the  Place  du  Carrousel  two 
fellows  especially  attracted  attention.  One 
was  a  labourer,  bare-foot»  in  a  canvas 
jacket  and  the  feathered  cocked  hat  of  a 
marshal  of  France;  the  other  wore  one 
sleeve  cut  &om  the  red  coat  of  a  slain 
Swiss  and  on  the  opposite  hand  an  arch- 
bishop's glove,  while  over  his  shoulder  he 
bore  a  lancer's  weapon. 

Foreigners  of  manynations,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Russians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese,  lent  a  willing  hand  in 
this  insurrection,  and  fought  bravely. 
Mr.  Lind,  an  Englishman,  enrolled  himself 
Tolnntarily  as  a  National  Guard,  braved  all 
the  fighting,  and,  after  the  victory,  mounted 
gnard  for  forty-eight  consecutive  hours 
without  once  quitting  his  post.  Mr. 
Bradley,  an  English  physician,  during  the 
thick  of  the  fight  went  from  stre^  to  street 
and  house  to  house  to  attend  the  wounded. 
An  English  engraver  and  typefounder,  long 
established  in  Paris,  cast  all  his  metal  into 
bullets  for  the  National  Guard.  Another 
Englishman,  a  printer,  fought  on  the  boule- 
vards as  a  tirailleur,  and  procured  muskets 
for  his  men.  At  the  attack  on  the  Royal 
Guards  entrenched  in  the  Ruo  de  Nicaire 
&ad  St.  Honor^,  he  headed  the  storming 


party.  Some  of  the  Guards  surrendered  ; 
but,  firing  still  continuing  from  an  upper 
storey,  the  people  rushed  in  and  slew  every 
soldier  there.  Two  of  the  English  printer's 
men  were  killed. 

The  very  children  fought.  A  boy  of 
fourteen  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse 
ridden  by  the  Marquis  de  Chabauves,  com- 
mander of  lancers.  The  horse,  tossing 
up  his  head,  lifted  the  urchin  from  the 
ground.  In  that  position  the  young  bull- 
dog blew  out  the  officer's  brains.  Some  of 
the  Polytechnique  students,  mere  lads  of  ten 
or  twelve,  crept  under  the  muskets  of  the 
soldiers,  and  then  fired  their  pistols  into 
the  men's  bodies.  One  Spartan  boy  of  less 
than  ten  returned  from  a  charge  with  two 
streaming  bayonet  wounds  in  his  thighs, 
and  still  refused  to  cease  firing.  At  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries,  a  Polytechnique  stu- 
dent called  through  the  railings  to  an 
officer,  and  told  him  to  surrender  on  pain 
of  extermination,  "for  liberty  and  force 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people."  The 
officer  refused  to  obey,  and,  moreover,  pre- 
sented his  pistol ;  which,  however,  missed 
fire.  The  lad  coolly  thrust  in  his  hand, 
seized  the  officer  by  the  throat,  and  putting 
the  point  of  his  sword  near  it,  said,  "  Your 
life  is  in  my  power.  I  could  cut  your 
throat,  but  I  will  not  shed  blood."  The 
officer,  touched  by  this  generosity,  tore  the 
decoration  from  his  own  breast,  and  pre- 
senting it,  said,  "  Brave  young  man !  No 
man  can  be  more  worthy  than  you  to  receive 
this  ;  take  it  from  my  hand.  Your  name  ? '  * 
"Pupil  of  the  Polytechnique  School," 
replied  the  young  hero,  and  immediately 
rejoined  his  companions.  In  one  of  the 
skirmishes  with  the  Royal  Guard,  a  piece 
of  artillery  had  been  left  in  an  open  space 
swept  by  musketry  fire.  A  Polytechnique 
lad  ran  up  to  the  piece  and  clasped  it  with 
both  hands,  crying,  "  It  is  ours !  I  will 
keep  it.  I  will  die  rather  than  surrender 
it."  His  comrades  behind  shouted,  "  You 
will  be  killed.  Come  back."  But  the  boy 
held  the  cannon  through  all  the  fire,  until 
the  citizens  reached  the  piece,  and  saved  him. 
M.  Giovanni  di  Aceto,  an  Italian  youth,  only 
seventeen,  shot  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Ghiard, 
who  was  about  to  run  through  the  body  an 
ex-sergeant  of  the  Seventeenth  Light  In- 
fantry. This  lad,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
citizens,  fought  gallantly  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  the  Port  St.  Martin,  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  and  the  Tuileries. 

After  the  victory,  the  National  Guard 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  Bourse  a  very 
handsome    girl    of   seventeen,    who    had 
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fought  the  whole  time  like  a  second  Joan 
of  Arc.  At  one  barricade,  a  party  of 
Amazons,  armed  with  knives  and  pitch- 
forks, fell  on  the  Swiss,  and  killed  many.  At 
another  point,  a  woman  led  on  the  citizens. 
In  the  attack  on  the  Swiss  barracks,  in  the 
Hue  Plnmet,  a  woman,  dressed  in  man's 
clothes,  fought  desperately.  Mothers  were 
seen  pushing  their  boys  out  of  doors,  and 
commanding  them  to  go  and  fight  for  home 
and  liberty.  Many  respectable  women, 
carrying  pistols,  went  from  street  to  street 
during  the  hottest  fighting,  encouraging 
their  relations.  During  the  attack  on  the 
Louvre,  women  advanced  during  the  firing 
to  rescue  and  drag  out  the  wounded. 

The  same  self-denial  and  heroism  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes.  M.  Pascon,  a 
young  law  student,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived two  gunshot  wounds,  perceiving 
that  his  comrades  were  retiring  from  the 
attack  on  a  Swiss  barrack,  got  upon  an 
eminence  and  unceasingly  excited  the  as- 
sailants. Shortly  afterwards  he  was  pro- 
minent at  the  attack  on  the  TuUeries.  A 
well-dressed  man  on  a  valuable  horse  rode 
up  to  a  scavenger  and  offered  him  five  hun- 
dred francs  for  his  musket.  "  No,  sir,  '*  said 
the  man,  "  it  is  my  best  friend ;  it  has  already 
brought  two  of  om*  foes  to  the  ground,  and  it 
will  bring  down  more.  I  shall  keep  my  best 
friend.*'  A  poor  workman,  covered  with 
blood  and  sweat,  asked  a  citizen  for  food.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  during  two  days*  hard 
fighting.  He  was  given  food,  and  welcomed. 
He  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  'firing  re- 
commenced. He  instantly  threw  away  what 
was  set  before  him,  and  hurrying  to  join  his 
comrades,  fell  from  exhaustion  and  died. 

The  disarmed  soldiers  were  invariably 
treated  with  great  humanity.  In  the  mean 
time  the  royal  troops  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne were  expecting  orders  to  bombard 
Paris.  The  Mayor  of  Auteuil,  out  of  mere 
compassion,  and  against  the  wish  of  the 
Commune,  sent  the  soldiers  provisions, 
but  rebuked  the  Due  d'Anirouleme  for 
the  kmg  s  unconstitutional  conduct.  The 
troops  of  the  guard  concentrated  round 
St.  Cloud,  with  outposts  towards  Neuilly 
and  Meudon.  The  people  talked  of  barri- 
cading the  bridge  at  Neuilly.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  declared  they  would  desert.  When 
Marmont,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who  had 
pledged  himself  to  hold  Paris  for  fourteen 
days,  came  to  St.  Cloud,  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme  said :  "  You  have  treated  us  as  you 
did  others,"  and,  demanding  the  marshal's 
sword,  tried  to  snap  it  over  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle.     He    then  put    the   duke 


under  arrest.  The  king,  vexed  by  his  son's 
violence,  limited  the  arrest  to  four  hours, 
and  invited  the  marshal  to  dinner ;  but  he 
refrised  to  appear.  The  king  then  received 
the  resignations  of  his  ministers,  and  ap- 
pointed Qie  Due  de  Moretemart  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Count  Gerard  Minister  of  War.  I 
They  were  to  stipulate,  on  the  basis  of  his  ; 
abdication,  that  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  | 
should  be  proclaimed  king.  When  the 
Due  de  Moretemart  pressed  Charles  for  his 
signature,  the  king  ^ed  tears,  and  held  up 
a  trembling  hand.  At  night,  Paris  was 
illuminated ;  and  strong  patrols  paraded  the 
streets  from  barricade  to  barricade,  gentlj 
disarming  tired  or  drunken  men. 

On  Friday  morning  perfect  calm  and 
silence  reigned  over  the  exhausted  city. 
Blouses  who  lived  in  distant  quarters  had 
thrown  themselves  into  any  recess  to  sleep. 
At  noon  on  the  stalls  of  the  Palais  Bojal 
there  were  young  men,  lying  without  their 
coats,  as  if  dead,  and  with  their  muskets 
across  their  breasts.  By  noon,  sixty  thou- 
sand rations  of  bread  were  distributed 
among  the  national  volunteers.  Vehicles 
bringing  provisions  stood  at  the  barri- 
cades, as  the  streets  were  still  closed,  and 
the  dealers  went  and  fetched  their  supplies 
in  baskets.  The  dead  were  buried ;  eighty 
were  interred  opposite  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  Louvre.  Many  bodies  (including  those 
of  four  Englishmen)  were  buried  in  the 
Marche  des  Innocents.  Those  that  fell  near 
the  Seine  were  stripped  and  tied  in  sacks, 
put  on  board  charcoal  and  wood  lighters, 
floated  down  the  river,  and  interred  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  There  had  been  terrible 
carnage  in  the  Quartier  des  HaUes.  The 
inhabitants  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Cordonnerie  dug  a  temporary  g^ve,  which 
they  ornamented  with  flowers,  laurels,  and 
funeral  elegies.  Many  of  the  biers  were 
borne  along  the  streets,  preceded  by 
National  Guards  carrying  branches  of 
laurel.  Hundreds  of  ladies  attended  the 
wounded  in  the  Bourse.  In  the  Hotel 
Dieu  were  fifteen  hundred  wounded.  The 
Bue  Basse  des  Bamparts  was  turned  into 
a  huge  tent  for  the  wounded,  by  extend- 
ing sheets  across.  All  the  linan,  &c.,  in  the 
galleries  of  Vivienne  and  Colbert  were  torn 
up  for  bandages.  The  National  newspaper, 
correctly  interpreting  public  feeling,  issued 
an  address  concluding  with  "  Vive  le  Dnc 
d'Orleans,  notre  Roi !"  but  the  ultra-Be- 
publicans,  displeased  at  this,  shouted  here 
and  there,  "Vive  la  R^publique!  Vive 
Napoleon  the  Second  !** 

The  barricade^  were  opened  on  each  side, 
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and  sentinels  of  tHe  National  Guard  regn- 
kted  the  passage.  There  werei  still  seen 
in  the  streets  half  naked  workmen  mounted 
on  cnirassiers'  horses,  and  boys  wearing 
generalit'  hats  and  conrt  swords.  The 
generous  people  shook  hands  and  drank 
with  the  dejected  soldiers.  The  Invalides 
surrendered,  after  the  governor  had  threat- 
ened resifitance.  The  old  grenadiers  called 
out  to  the  people : 

"Eh  biea,  messienrs,  have  you  hanged 
our  dog  of  a  governor  ?  You  would  have 
done  no  ereat  harm.  Yesterday  he  made 
OS  load  the  cannons  and  firelocks  to  fire 
upon  you." 

Mont  Bonge,  Versailles,  Vaugirard,  Isay, 
and  Yaneres  had  already  risen.  There 
was  some  skirmishing  between  the  vi- 
dettes  of  the  people  and  the  troops,  who 
commanded  the  bridges  of  Sevres  and  St. 
Cloud.  When  the  king  reviewed  his 
regiments,  the  men  shouted,  "Vive  la 
Charte,"  and  "  Vive  la  Liberte."  The  king, 
melancholy  and  pensive,  said  to  the  Duchess 
of  Berry: 

"  I  have  but  one  resource  left.  Let  our 
troops  make  a  last  effort." 

The  shops  began  to  open  on  the  Friday 
evening,  and  lights  were  placed  in  every 
window,  and  along  the  quays  and  streets, 
and  in  the  arcades.  The  milliners  and 
workwomen  were  everywhere  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  lint. 

Charles  the  Tenth  had  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Due  d* Orleans  at  Neuilly ;  but  a  day 
too  late.  The  king  elect  arrived  in  Paris 
on  Friday  night,  wearing  the  national 
tricolour.  At  noon,  July  31st,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  Charter 
would  henceforward  be  a  fact.  The  de- 
puties instantly  went  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  and  appointed  the  duke  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  of  France.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
General  Lafayette  and  the  duke,  afber 
shaking  hands,  waved  together  from  the 
window  a  tricoloured  flag :  to  the  indescrib- 
able enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

At  the  HOWS  that  Paris  was  sending  its 
legions  to  attack  St.  Cloud,  Charles  the 
Tenth  fled,  attended  by  several  regiments 
that  still  remained  £a>ithful,'and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  carriages. 

The  barriers  were  now  thrown  open ;  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  ladies  and  the 
usual  idlers ;  and  groups  were  seen  every- 
where seated  on  the  trees  which  had  been 
felled  for  barricades.  In  the  Calais  diligence 
which  this  day  left  Paris,  was  !Mr.  Young, 
the  English  actor.  Between  Amiens  and 
St.  Omer,  the  people  clung  to  the  wheels 


of  the  coach  and  the  boots  of  the  postilions 
to  learn  the  news.  The  great  tragedian,  who 
spokd  French  admirably,  communicated 
the  news  in  several  speeches,  which  were 
loudly  cheered  with  shouts  of  "Vive 
rAnglais  !"  "  Vive  la  Patrie !" 

On  Sunday  the  Due  d*Orleans  showed 
himself  repeatedly,  and  threw  his  procla- 
mations down  amonff  the  people.  On 
Monday  the  National  Guard  was  re- 
organised. The  treasure  of  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  sixty  thousand  pounds,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  government.  Many 
bishops  fled,  and  Paris  was  crowded  with 
old  Bonapartist  soldiers,  arrived  to  join  the 
popular  ranks.  The  Duchesse  d' Orleans  and 
her  daughters  visited  the  wounded  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  in  the  evening  sat  in  the 
balcony  of  the  terrace  of  the  Palais  Royal 
(concealed  from  view,  however),  making 
lint  for  the  wounded. 

Charles,  for  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  had  sur- 
rendered the  crown  diamonds,  and  on  Tues- 
day, August  3rd,  the  Chambers  accepted 
his  abdication.  On  Friday,  August  5th, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  invited  the  Dae 
d' Orleans  to  accept  the  throne.  Li  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  Chateaubriand  chi- 
valrously upheld  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourdeaux.  On  Monday  the  new  king 
was  enthroned,  the  fleur-de-lis  were  re- 
moved from  the  canopy  of  the  throne,  and 
four  large  tricoloured  flags  were  placed  on 
either  side.  The  duke,  accepting  the  charter, 
swore,  with  hand  upraised  to  heaven,  to  ob- 
serve its  conditions. 

In  February,  1848,  the  "  citizen  king," 
having  broken  this  same  charter,  fled  from 
France,  and  two  yeitrs  afterwards  died  an 
exile  in  England. 


THE  PniLOSOPHEE  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

O  LITTLE  philosopher  monkej-faced, 

Peer  in  your  crucible,  pant  and  glow, 
Pound  your  powder,  and  pash  your  paste. 
But  still  remember  how  glad  you  racod 
In  the  woods  of  Monkey-land  long  ago. 

That  was  ages  and  ages  past, 

You've  left  the  Claws  and  the  Tail  behind ; 
Slowly  youVe  thriyen,  slowly  cast 
Skin  after  skin  off,  until  at  l««t 

Behold !  the  flower  of  a  human  mind ! 

Tender  flower  of  a  plant  that  dies. 
Slender  flower  with  a  light  of  its  own, 

This  is  the  thing  you'd  anatomise  ? 

Little  philosopher,  pray  be  wiso, 
Bemember,  and  let  the  flower  alone. 

You  cry :  "  I're  examined  the  fourfoot  kind, 
Followed  the  chain  up,  link  by  link. 

Now  to  dissect  the  magic  of  Mind, 

X  shall  never  slumber,  until  I  find 
The  mechanism  by  which  wo  think ! 
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Turn  a  key,  and  the  watch  will  ^o. 
More  a  muscle,  the  bird  takes  wing, 

All  motion  of  any  kind  below 

Is  something  mechanical,  and  so 
The  mind  is  mored  at  the  pull  of  a  string. 

"  Which,  is  the  question  P    I  must  pause 
On  the  brink  of  the  mystery,  turning  pale : 

How  to  catch  the  invisible  laws  ? 

How  does  a  lion  open  his  jaws  ? 
How  does  a  monkey  wag  his  Tail  ?" 

Little  philosopher,  hark  to  me : 
WaUdng  once  on  my  garden  ground, 

I  found  my  monkey  beneath  a  tree, 

With  a  musicsJ-box  upon  his  knee, 
Wagging  his  tail  in  delight  at  the  sound. 

"  Ah !  cho  la  mort4 !"   was  the  tune, 

Tangling  the  heart  of  the  brute  in  a  mesh : 
'Twas  summer  time,  and  the  month  was  June, 
Low  down  in  the  west  was  the  scythe  of  the  moon, 
On  a  simset  pink  as  a  maiden's  flesh. 

Then  I  watch'd  the  monkey  glow  and  bum, 

Li{lin|^  the  lid  of  the  box  peep  in : 
Then,  bit  by  bit,  with  a  visage  stem, 
Holding  each  piece  to  his  ear  in  turn, 

He  broke  it  up, — ^and  began  to  grin. 

Ah,  the  music !   'Twas  fled,  'twas  fled  I 

Each  part  of  the  wonderful  whole  was  dumb. 
The  flower  was  plucked,  and  the  bloom  was  shed. 
Well  might  the  monkey  scratch  his  head, 
And  staring  down  at  the  strings,  look  glum. 

Little  philosopher,  stay,  O  stay ! 

Let  the  works  of  the  mind-watch  go ! 
Claws  and  tail  have  been  cast  away, 
But  peep  in  the  looking-glass  to-day, 

Sffinember  Monkey-land  long  ago. 


ON  A  FEW  OLD  SONGS. 


"  Happy,"  said  Douglas  Jetrold,  "  is  the 
privilege  of  genius  that  can  float  down 
hungry  generations  in  a  song."  Doubtless 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  poet  whose  name 
shall  live  after  him  as  the  author  of  a  song 
that  appeals  to  the  heart  of  a  great  people, 
stirs  it  to  noble  emotions,  and  feeds  the 
fires  of  its  nationality.  Such  privilege, 
however,  fisiUs  to  the  lot  of  few.  In- 
deed it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  as 
many  names  in  ancient  or  modem  history 
as  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Songs  are  in  their  nature  ephemeral. 
They  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day  and  are 
forgotten;  or,  if  they  survive  beyond  a 
century,  which  seldom  happens,  they  pass 
into  the  domain  of  the  bookworm  and  the 
antiquary.  Often,  too,  when  the  song  it- 
self  survives  in  a  hazy  kind  of  immortaHty, 
the  name  of  its  author  or  composer  drops 
into  oblivion,  and  cannot  be  rediscovered, 
how  deftly  soever  the  antiquaries  may 
grope  and  pry  into  the  darkness.  No 
one  can  tell  with  certainty  who  wrote 
the  fine  music  and  the  indifierent  poetry 
of  Grod  Save  the  Bling  (or  Queen).  No 
one  can  decide  whence  come  the  joyous 
melody    and    inane    doggrel    of   Yankee 


Doodle.     No  one  knows  the  name  of  the 
musician  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  notes  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
or  the  triumphal  strains  of  La  Marseillaise, 
although  we  know  that  Robert  Bums  is 
suspected  of  having  written  the  words  of 
the  one,  and  Bouget  de  Lisle  claims  the 
authorship  of  the  other.     The  four  songs 
named  are  each  strictly  national,  but  have 
become  so  by  accident  rather  than  by  the 
design  of  their  authors.     Li  fiwjt,  a  song 
destined  to  ending    popularity    and  the 
honours  of  nationality  cannot  be  made  to 
order.    Every  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been 
a  failure.     But  when  a  song  does  achieve 
this  high  destiny  it   becomes  a  veritable 
power  in  the  State — either  for  good  or  for 
evil. 

The  English  national  anthem  of  God 
Save  the  Queen — ^which  was  first  publicly 
heard  in  1745,  aftier  the  defeat  of  Prince 
Charles  on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden— was 
originally  a  Jacobite  song,  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  sing  within  hearing  of  tlie 
authorities.  When  the  Jacobites  spoke  or 
sang  of  "  the  king,"  they  meant  "  the  king 
over  the  water,"  and  the  words  still  sung, 
''Send  him  victorious,"  imply  clearly 
that  the  king  intended  was  not  the  one 
who  was  already  in  England,  but  the  one 
far  away,  to  whom  the  singers  were  loyal 
in  his  evil  fortunes.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  the  authorship 
alike  of  the  words  and  music;  but  no 
satisfactory  clue  has  been  discovered  for 
the  elucidation  of  either  mystery.  If  a 
prize  had  been  offered  for  a  national  anthem, 
pxpressive  of  patriotic  as  well  as  dynastic 
loyalty,  no  competent  critics  would  have 
awarded  it  to  tiie  author  of  the  words, 
whomsoever  he  may  have  been.  Yet  this 
song,  which  grew  rather  than  was  made,  is 
the  richest  literary  jewel  in  the  British 
crown,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
of  more  value  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
than  any  standing  army. 

God  save  the  King,  as  originally  sung 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  shortly  after  the 
news  arrived  in  London  that  the  last  hopes 
of  the  young  Pretender  had  been  crushed 
at  Culloden,  consisted  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
six  in  addition  to  the  three  which  are  now 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  These  three  are  the 
genuine  Jacobite  song,  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word.  Thd  remaining  six  were 
strictly  Hanoverian  and  Whiggish,  and 
have  long  since  gone  to  the  limbo  that  is 
reserved  for  all  literary  rubbish.  A  speci- 
men verse  will  suffice  to  show  alike  its 
quality  and  its  temporary  purpose : 
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CotLfoond  tall  Jemmy's  plot. 
Pope,  Ereoch,  and  Spamsh  knot, 

C!onfound  them  all : 
Villains  notorious, 
Their  fears  inglorious, 
If  ever  shall  conquer  us, 

Confound  them  all. 

It  was  a  fortnnate  accident,  if  it  were  not 
a  profound  piece  of  policy,  by  which  the 
present  royal  house  took  possession  of  the 
song  of  their  enemies,  and  turned  to  their 
own  glory  that  which  was  intended  for  their 
shame. 

The  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  about  as 
mysterious.  Nobody  knows  its  authorship, 
but  almost  eyerbody  knows  its  value  to  the 
American  people,  and  how  well  the  air  ex- 
presses their  buoyant  and  aggressive  spirit  of 
nationality.  The  words,  "Yankee  Doodle," 
or  "  Dawdle,"  according  to  some  etymolo- 
gists, seem  to  have  been  originally  em- 
ployed as  a  term  of  contempt  by  the 
English  towards  the  Americans,  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  Ghi*eat  Revolu- 
tion, which  culminated  in  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States.  Others,  again,  claim 
that  the  words  are  a  corruption  of  an  old 
Irish  song,  called^  "Nunkie,"  or  Uncle 
Doodle,  written  in  derision  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, when  he  was  carrying  fire  and  sword 
through  that  unhappy  country;  while  a 
third  set  of  men,  clainung  to  be  learned  in 
derivations,  assert,  on  the  authority  of 
O'Brien,  the  historian  of  the  Bound  Towers 
of  Ireland,  that  Yankee  Doodle  is  a  per- 
version of  two  Persian  words,  "  Yanld 
Booniah,"  signifying  the  "New  World." 
It  seems,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Moncrieff,  the  author  of  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  countless  other  farces  and 
plays,  who  made  it  his  pleasure  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  when  afflicted  with 
blindness,  to  investigate  the  history  and 
origin  of  old  tunes,  that  the  air  was  com- 
posed for  the  drum  and  fife  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the 
Fife-Major  of  the  Grenadier  Ouards.  The 
air  was  not  intended  for  a  song,  but  for  a 
march,  and  it  was  long  after  it  had  become 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people  in  towns 
where  British  regiments  were  stationed  that 
words  became  associated  with  it.  "Pro- 
bably," says  Mr.  Moncrieff*,  "  the  first  per- 
son who  brought  about  the  alliance  between 
the  air  and  the  rhymes  was  a  nursemaid — 
fond  of  military  display  as  the  nurse- 
maids of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
were  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  day." 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

On  a  Kentish  pony, 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  hie  hat. 

And  called  him  Jdaccaroni. 


The  word  "  Maccaroni"  in  this  well-known 
nursery  ditty  suggests  the  period  of  the 
composition  to  have  been  between  1750  and 
1770,  or  thereabouts,  when,  according  to 
Grose,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  there  was  a  club  in  London,  called 
"The  Maccaroni,"  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  had  made  the  grand  tour,  and  were 
fond  of  Italian  cookery.  These  gentlemen 
were  the  "  swells"  of  the  period,  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  fashion  and  elegance  of 
their  dress.  Hence,  a  person  foppishly 
dressed  and  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion 
was  called  a  "  Maccaroni."  The  story  of 
the  adoption  of  the  air  by  the  Americans 
has  been  told  in  various  ways.  The  British 
soldiers  in  Am^i^ca  had,  it  appears,  a  song 
to  this  tune  during  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, of  which  the  following  stanzas — very 
poor  doggrel,  indeed — are  specimens : 

There  was  Captain  Washington, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion 
A-giving  orders  to  his  men, 

I  guess  there  was  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  in  his  cap, 
They  looked  so  tarnal  fine-a ; 

I  wanted  peskilj  to  get 
And  give  'em  to  ^mima. 

.When  the  British  troops  under  the  Marquis 
of  Gornwallis  were  defeated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  on  their  surrender  were  allowed  to 
retire  through  the  American  lines,  with  their 
arms  reversed,  the  Americans,  in  xmconscious 
imitation  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  borrowed  a  tune  from  their  foes, 
and  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle,  as  a  taunt  in 
the  hour  of  victory  ;  and  made  it  national, 
then  and  for  evermore.  ^ 

The  two  other  patriotic  songs  of  the 
Americans — songs  of  some  literary  pre- 
tensions— Hail  Columbia,  and  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner,  have  never  obtained  the 
same  popxdarity  as  their  homely  prede- 
cessor. In  matters  of  national  song,  popu- 
larity, like  kissing,  goes  by  favour;  and 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  If  further  proof 
were  needed  that  a  song  cannot  be  made 
to  order,  but  must  grow,  like  liberty  itself, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  fiict,  that  late  in 
the  year  1861,  when  the  heart  of  the 
Northern  people  had  been  "fired"  (such 
was  the  expression  of  the  time)  by  tlio 
attack  of  the  South  on  Fort  Sumter, 
and  a  song  to  replace  Yankee  Doodle 
seemed  to  some  highly  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans to  be  greatly  needed,  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  best  lyric  poem  and 
the  best  melody  that  the  literary  and 
musical  genius  of  America  could  produce. 
Upwards  of  twrfve  hundred  compositions 
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were  sent  in,  and  the  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  and  deci£ng 
npon  their  merits  found  that  nine- tenths  of 
them  were  beneath  mediocrity,  few  above 
mediocrity,  and  not  one  really  available  for 
the  purpose.  A  new  song,  however,  did  crop 
up  in  due  time — nobody  knows  by  whom 
written — adapted  to  a  psalm  tune  : 

John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldezing  in  the  gnve. 
But  hia  fOul  is  marching  on. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  song  became  to 
a  certain  extent  national  in  the  North, 
because  it  was  expressive  of  the  strong 
feeling  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  ;  but  it  never  superseded  Yankee 
Doodle,  which  still  holds  its  place,  in  spite 
of  the  ridiculous  associations  connected 
with  the  words,  as  the  tune  of  all  others 
that  touches  the  heart  of  an  American, 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  rouses  his  honest 
pride  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Union. 
Auld  Lang  Syne  is  the  third  immortal 
lyric  that  has  established  itself — ^no  one 
knows  how — in  the  heart  of  a  noble 
people,  and  become  the  living  symbol 
of  kindly  feeling,  conviviality,  friend- 
ship, and  love  of  country.  The  first  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  a  song  with  anything 
like  this  titte  was  in  1716,  in  Watson's 
Collection  of  Scots  Poems.  It  is  called 
Old  LoDg  Syne,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
in  ten  stanzas,  in  which  there  does  not 
occur  a  Scottish  word  or  idiom,  except  the 
one  word  "  syne."  It  is  tainted  with  the 
mythological  and  pagan  affectation  of  the 
time,  and  speaks  of  "Cupid"  and  the 
"Gods,"  like  other  songs  and  poems  of 
this  brilliant  but  not  very  natural  period 
of  our  literary  history.  Eight  years  after- 
wards Allan  Ramsay  tried  his  hand  at  im- 
proving it,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  sub- 
stitute the  Scottish  vernacular  Auld  Lang 
Syne  for  the  hybrid  Old  Long  Syne  of 
Watson's  Collection.  But  in  other  respects 
his  emendations  scarcely  deserve  the  name. 
He  could  not  emancipate  himself  frt^m  the 
thraldom  of  "  Cupid,"  nor,  though  a  master 
of  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  he  has  shown  in 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  other  pieces, 
could  he  manage  to  fit  a  Scottish  song  to 
the  truly  Scottish  phrase  that  had  hit  his 
fancy.  What  hold  could  a  song  have  on 
the  people's  heart  composed  of  five  stanzas 
no  better  than  this  ? 

Methinks  around  us  on  each  bough 

A  thousand  Cupids  play  ; 
While  through  the  groves  I  walk  with  you, 

Each  object  mokes  me  gay. 
Since  your  return  the  sun  and  moon 

With  brighter  beams  do  shine, 
Streams  murmur  soft  notes  while  they  run. 

As  they  did  Lang  Syne ! 


The  force  of  inanity  could  go  no  further. 
Fortunately  a  greater  genius  took  up 
the  happy  phrase,  and,  in  the  year  1788, 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  noble 
song  that  appears  in  every  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Robert  Bums,  and  which  is 
universally  attributed  to  his  pen.  He, 
however,  did  not  claim  it  as  his  own,  but 
emphatically  disclaimed  it.  He  first  men- 
tioned it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Dnn- 
lop.  '^Apropos,"  he  wrote  to  that  lady,  ^'is 
not  the  Scotch  phrase  '  Auld  Lang  Syne ' 
exceedingly  impressive  ?  There  is  an  old 
song  and  tune  which  has  often  thnlled 
through  my  soul.  Tou  know  I  am  an 
enthusiast  in  old  Scotch  song.  I  give  yon 
the  verses  on  the  other  sheet.  .  .  .  light  be 
the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  Heaven-inspired 
poet  who  composed  this  glorious  ^o^^i/ieni. 
There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius 
in  it  than  in  half-a-dozen  of  modem  Ekighsh 
Bacchanalians."  Nearly  four  years  for- 
wards, when  he  had  become  connected  with 
Mr.  G^eorge  Thomson  in  the  re-publication 
of  the  Ancient  Melodiea  of  Scotland,  he 
wrote  to  that  gentleman,  enclosing  him  the 
song  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  presumably  the 
same  version  which  he  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  informing  him  that  the  enclosure 
was  "  a  song  of  the  olden  times,  which  has 
never  been  in  print,  nor  even  in  manu- 
script, until  I  took  it  down  from  an  old 
man's  singing.  The  air,*'  he  added,  "is 
but  mediocre,  but  the  song  is  enough  to 
recommend  any  air.**  The  question  arises, 
did  Bums  really  obtain  Afroffment  of  this 
song  from  an  old  man,  and  send  it,  as  he 
received  it,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  ?  Or  did  he 
enlarge  or  amend  this  fragmeiU  into  the 
song  which  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  which  is  always  printed  among  his 
works?  No  decision  is  possible,  though 
all  will  admit,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
if  the  song  were  not  Bums's  own,  there  pre- 
viously existed  some  mysterious  poet  in 
Scotland  who  could  write  as  good  a  song  as 
Bums  could.  Bums  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  melody,  and,  lest  he  should  be  thonght 
guilty  of  unfiur  disparagement  to  the  air 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  tune  to  which  it  is  now  sung  is 
not  the  one  on  which  Bums  passed  judg- 
ment, but  an  old  cathedral  chant,  which 
dates  from  the  Roman  Catholic  period,  and 
of  which  the  authorship  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  tune  is  excellent,  and  the  words  are 
married  to  it  in  the  bonds  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  union.  It  is  a  stirring  and  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  n 
hundred  or  two  of  Scotsmen  at  a  public 
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dinner  or  oih^  festival,  when  this  song  is 
sung ;  to  note  bow  they  start  to  their  feet, 
how  they  join  their  hands  in  a  kind  of 
electrical  chain,  as  they  take  part  in  the 
choras.  and  to  observe  wLt  ficrTpatriotisra 
flashes  firom  their  eyes  as  the  well-remem- 
bered notes  reverberate  through  their  hall 
of  meeting.  The  song  is  national  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  worth — who 
shall  say  what  it  is  not  worth  in  the  en- 
conragement  of  kindly  feeling  and  harm- 
less enjoyment  ?  How  mnch  of  the  great 
fame  of  Bums  rests  npon  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Even  if  he  did  not  actually  write  it, 
he  brought  it  into  the  world,  and  that  is 
renown  ^enough  for  anybody. 

The  next  and  last  song,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  is  the  famous  Marseillaise  of 
the  French.  The  authorship  both  of  the  [ 
poetry  and  the  music  of  this  stormy  petrel 
of  song,  is  claimed  for  Bouget  do  Lisle,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  Bevolutionary 
army,  in  the  days  when  the  ragged  and 
foot-sore  soldiers  of  the  Bepublic  were  first 
beginning  to  dream  of  conquering  Europe. 
The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  poetry 
seems  to  be  well  established,  but  not  so  the 
daim  to  the  noble,  half  pathetic,  half  defiant^ 
and  wholly  martial  and  inspiriting  melody. 
No  history  of  the  French  Revolution  i^ 
complete  without  a  history  of  this  song, 
which  did  so  much  to  inflame  and  direct  it. 
^^  Luckiest  musical  composition  ever  pro- 
mulgated," says  picturesque  and  earnest 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "the  soxmd  of  which  will  make 
the  blood  tingle  in>  men's  veins.  Whole 
armies  and  assemblages  will  sing  it,  with 
eyes  weeping  and  burning,  with  hearts  de- 
fiant of  deat£,  despot,  and  devil."  The  less 
picturesque,  the  less  earnest,  and  the  less 
accurate  Alphonse  Delamartino  has  in- 
serted in  his  History  of  the  Girondists  an 
episodical  narrative  of  the  origin  of  this 
song,  which  is  amusing  enough,  but  which 
is  transparently  apocryphal.  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Rouget  de  Lisle,  being 
in  garrison  at  Strasbourg,  in  1792,  resided 
with,  or  was  billeted  upon,  the  mayor  of  that 
city,  one  Dietrick.  It  was  a  time  of  public 
scarcity,  and  even  the  family  of  the  wealthy 
mayor  could  not  always  procure  enough 
to  eat  and  drink.  "  One  day,"  says  M. 
Delamartine,  "  when  there  was  only  some 
coarse  bread  and  bacon  upon  the  table, 
Bietrick,  looking  with  calm  sadness  at 
De  Lisle,  said  to  him,  '  Plenty  is  not  to 
he  seen  at  our  feasts ;  but  what  matter  if 
enthusiasm  is  not  wanting  at  our  civic  fetes, 
and  courage  in  our  soldiers'  hearts?  I 
have  still  one  bottle  of  wine  left  in  my 


cellar.  Bring  it,'  he  said,  addressing  one 
of  his  daughters,  '  and  we  will  drink  to 
Hberty  and  our  country !'  "  Out  of  that 
one  bottle,  shared  between  M.  Dietrick  and 
Lieutenant  De  Lisle — for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  young  ladies  partook  of  the 
wine — grew,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Dela- 
martine, the  world-renowned  song  of  La 
Marseillaise.  Lideed,  in  Ml  Delamartine's 
opinion,  M.  Dietrick  intended  that  an 
inmiortAl  song  should  be  bom,  and  that 
it  should  be  inspired  by  the  last  bottle ;  for 
he  said,  when  ordering  the  precious  flask  to 
be  brought,  "  Strasbourg  is  shortly  to  have 
a  patriotic  ceremony,  and  De  Lisle  must  be 
inspired  by  these  last  drops  to  produce  one 
of  those  hynms  which  convey  to  the  soul  of 
the  people  the  enthusiasm  which  suggested 
it."  The  wine  must  have  been  of  the 
strangest,  as  well  as  of  the  strongest,  to 
have  produced  the  effects  narrated.  When 
the  bottle  was  exhausted,  "it  was  mid- 
night," says M.  Delamartine,  "and  very  cold. 
De  Lisle  was  a  dreamer;  his  heart  was 
moved,  his  head  heated.  The  cold  seized 
him,  and  he  went  staggering  to  his  lonely 
chamber,  endeavouring  by  degrees  to  find 
inspiration  in  the  palpitations  of  his  citizen 
hesurt."  The  poet,  it  appears,  had  a  small 
clavichord  in  his  chamber,  and  composed  the 
tune  on  that  instrument,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  composed  the  words  of  his  hymn. 
At  last,  "  overcome  by  the  divine  inspira- 
tion" [not  by  the  half  bottie],  "his  head 
fell  sleeping  on  his  instrument,  and  he  did 
not  awake  till  daybreak.  The  song  of  the 
previous  day  returned  to  his  memory  with 
difficulty,  like  the  recollections  of  a  dream. 
He  wrote  it  down,  and  then  ran  to  Diet- 
rick." He  found  the  mayor  walking  in  the 
garden,  his  wife  and  daughters  not  having 
yet  come  to  breakfast,  and  read  the  verses 
to  him.  Dietrick  aroused  the  family,  and, 
his  enthusiasm  still  growing,  called  in  some 
musical  neighbours  to  hear  the  piece  per- 
formed. "At  the  first  verse,"  says  M. 
Delamartine,  quite  gravely,  and  with  a 
delicious  naivete,  "  all  countenances  turned 
pale;  at  the  second,  tears  flowed;  at  the 
last,  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  The  hymn  of 
the  country  was  found.  Alas !  it  was 
destined  to  be  the  hymn  of  Terror !" 

This  is  but  a  silly  story,  though  intended 
to  be  romantic.  Half  bottles  of  French 
wine  do  not  usually  produce  such  effects 
even  on  poets;  and  men  who  stagger  to 
bed  to  fall  asleep  over  their  own  poetry  and 
music  on  cold  winter  nights  do  not  usually 
produce  such  finished  and  admirable  per- 
formances as   the  poetry  and  the    music 
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of  this  song.  The  truth  is  that  De 
Lisle,  though  he  may  have  written  the 
poetry  in  M.  Dietricjc's  house,  was  not 
the  author  of  the  music,  though  he  may 
have  adapted  it  to  his  poetry,  and  im- 
proved upon  or  extended  it.  The  main 
portions  of  the  melody  are  to  be  found  in  a 
German  song  composed  many  years  an- 
terior  to  the  French  Revolution,  which, 
with  French  words,  was  performed  in 
Paris  in  1782  at  the  private  theatre  of 
Madame  de  Montesson,  the  morganatic 
wife  of  that  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  Philippe 
Egalit^.  The  Hymn,  which  Rouget  de 
Lisle  fitted  to  this  melody,  was  originally 
called  by  its  author  The  Song  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  soon  became 
popular  in  all  parts  of  France,  except  in 
Paris.  But  it  was  destined  to  make  its 
mark  there  also,  and  to  receive  from  the 
Parisians  the  name  by  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  known  for  ever.  It  was  to  this  tune, 
and  singing  this  song,  that  the  determined 
soldiers  of  Marseilles  marched  through 
every  town  and  city  on  their  long  tramp  to 
Paris  ;  and  this  song  and  tune,  then  heard 
in  combination  in  Paris  for  the  first  time, 
took  such  possession  of  the  fancy  and  the 
ear  of  the  Parisians  as  temporarily  to  drive 
aU  other  music  out  of  their  minds  and 
memories.  Knowing  no  other  name  to 
call  it  by,  they  called  it  the  Marseillaise. 

The  song  was  intended  by  its  soldier 
author  to  rouse  the  French  people  against 
the  foreign  foes  who  were  threatening  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  country 
firom  the  Grerman  frontier;  but  another 
and  a  very  different  destiny  was  reserved 
for  it.  Its  true  mission — to  use  a  now 
fashionable  word — was  to  be  domestic  and 
not  foreign ;  not  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of 
kings  and  generals  abroad,  but  of  kings 
and  potentates  at  home,  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people. 
The  song  is  ever  ominous  of  civil  strife 
when  heard  in  France.  It  is  the  shibbo- 
leth of  revolution.  Heard  in  the  Paris 
faubourgs  among  the  workmen,  it  awakens 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  as  well  as  of  timid 
men  to  thoughts  of  impending  evil  and 
change  of  systems  and  of  dynasties.  Happy 
is  the  country  whose  popular  song  is  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  Such  is  ours. 
Unhappy  is,  or  may  be,  the  country  whose 
song  beloved  of  the  people,  and  having  the 
power  to  stir  their  imagination  and  their 
passion,  is  on  the  side  of  revolution  and 
civic  strife.  Were  there  no  such  a  song  as 
the  Marseillaise  in  existence.  Napoleon  the 


Third  might  well  dispense  with  the  services 
of  many  thousands  of  his  soldiers. 

Who  shall  say  after  this  of  the  cheapest 
of  cheap  bargains,  that  it  was  bought  for 
an  old  song  ?  There  are  some  old  songs — 
and  especially  the  four  named  in  this  little 
notice — whose  worth  for  good  or  for  evil  is 
not  to  be  estimated  so  lightly. 


TO  BOULOGNE  BY  DRY  LAND. 


^ 


The  readers  of  this  journal  and  its  pre-  |j 
decessor,  Household  Words,  have  been  kept 
informed  with  tolerable  exactness  of  the 
various  projects  that  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen,  for  crossing  the  Channel  in 
carriages,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
One  of  the  last,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  these  schemes,  is  a  vast  steam  raft, 
which  should  receive  the  railway  train  on 
board  when  it  reaches  the  coast,  should 
start  with  it  immediately,  and  should  land 
it  on  the  opposite  shore :  whence  it  would 
proceed,  stokers,  conductors,  passengers, 
and  all,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  its 
destination.  This  is  practised  on  some 
American  rivers.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether  any  American  or  other  river  so 
crossed,  is  subject  to  such  weather  as  occa- 
sionally sweeps  up  and  down  Channel. 
For  wnatever  reason,  this  scheme  was  not 
seriously  followed  up  by  its  proposer  and 
advocate,  though  it  seems  feasible,  as  a 
fair-weather  project. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  engineering  no- 
thing is  impossible :  success  being  merely 
a  question  of  means.  Only  give  Archimedes 
his  fulcrum  and  lever,  and  no  doubt  he  could 
lift  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  in  both  the  grand  Channel- 
crossing  plans  hitherto  proposed — a  suh- 
marine  tunnel  and  a  tubular  bridge — some 
people  have  felt,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
heart  and  conscience  and  conviction,  that 
though  there  might  be  no  impossibility, 
there  existed  great  uncertainty  and  conse- 
quent danger.  It  is  qaite  possible,  by  means 
of  steam  and  compressed  air,  to  ventilate 
a  tunnel  more  than  twenty  miles  long ;  but 
if  the  ventilation  fail  f  so  argue  these  same 
some  people),  those  in  the  tunnel  will  be 
suffocated.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a 
tunnel  water-tight;  but  if,  by  any  acci- 
dent, the  water  should  make  its  entry,  the 
rats  in  the  hole  would  hardly  escape  drown- 
ing. It  is  quite  possible  to  prop  a  tubular 
bridge  on  piers  planted  in  the  sea ;  but  Jet 
a  pier  give  way,  through  any  cause  (and 
numerous   causes  are  not  wanting),   and 
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down  oome  the  bridge,  the  passengers,  and 
all.  In  short  (we  still  quote  the  some 
people),  both  bridge  and  tunnel,  when 
made,  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium. 
Thej  could  retain  their  serviceableness  and 
their  safety,  only  during  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  elements  :  with  what  we  call  "  acci- 
dents," that  is,  the  ever-acting  tendencies 
of  natural  forces,  constantly  working  to- 
wards their  destruction. 

The  new  proposal  of  travelling  "from 
London  to  Paris  on  dry  land,''  originating 
with  M.  BuBEL,  is  at  least  one  of  stable 
equilibrium.  When  fully,  completely,  and 
solidly  accomplished,  it  is  not  a  trifle  that  can 
destroy  it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  an 
iron  tube,  between  two  props,  will  or  will 
not  sink  by  its  own  proper  weight ;  it  is 
not  a  question  whether  air-pumps  can  be 
kept  working  uninterruptedly,  to  maintain 
an  unfailing  supply  of  oxygen,  and  whe- 
ther water,  so  fond  of  leaking  in  at  the 
slightest  cranny,  can  be  prevented  from 
indulging  its  natural  propensity.  It  is  a 
question  of  time,  and  labour,  and  material ; 
consequently  a  question  of  expense ;  with 
the  great  encouragement  that  money  so  ex- 
pended need  not  in  the  end  be  money  ab- 
solutely thrown  away.  Not  only  is  there 
feasibility  of  execution ;  there  is  aiso  a  good 
prospect  of  permanence.  Certainly  it  will 
cost  money,  and  not  a  little  money ;  but  that 
ia  comparatively  a  minor  point.  In  such 
works  stability  and  assured  freedom  from 
danger  are  the  grand  desiderata.  We  do 
not,  however,  imagine  that  the  present 
project  is  likely  to  be  ever  accomplished, 
as  projected.  With  considerable  modifica- 
tions, it  may  be — ^perhaps. 

Geologists  are  genei'ally  agreed  that 
England  and  France  were  once  joined  by 
an  isthmus ;  but  they  do  not  assign  a  date 
to  the  disruption.  One  learned  astronomo- 
geologist,  M.  Adhemab,  fixes  it  at  about  four- 
teen thousand  years  ago,  at  the  last  grand 
deluge  but  one :  not  Noah's  deluge,  but 
the  one  previous  to  Noah's ;  for  he  holds 
grand  deluges  to  be  periodical  and  in- 
evitable, under  the  existing  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  globe.  Thank  Heaven — or 
thank  our  Anno  Domini — ^he  consoles  us 
hy  the  assurance  that  another  grand  de- 
luge will  not  oc^ur  in  our  time.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  M.  Bub£L,  a  French  engineer, 
would  now  set  to  work  to  restoi*e  the 
vanished  strip  of  terra  firma :  at  the  same 
time  kindly  leaving  it  '^  pierced,"  so  that 
we  should  not  have  to  repeat  M.  de  Lesseps's 
Egyptian  labours.  He  only  intends  to 
narrow  the  Strait  to  the  width  of  a  thou- 


sand metres,  a  kilometre,  or  four  furlongs 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  yards,  more  than 
half  a  mile.  This,  the  very  narrowest  part 
of  his  ship  canal,  will  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  all  nations 
to  and  fro.  In  both  directions,  east  and 
west,  the  opposite  shores  are  gradually  to 
recede,  and  the  Channel  is  consequently 
to  widen,  along  a  line  of  about  six  kilo- 
metres— say  four  miles — ^and  then  abruptly 
turn  back  till  they  reach  the  present  terra 
firma. 

By  this  arrangement,  Boulogne,  Folke- 
stone, and  Dover,  would  become  inland 
towns.  Would  the  new  position  suit  their 
views  in  more  senses  than  one  ?  M.  Bubel 
does  not  inquire.  Folkestone  ought  to  be 
satisfied  witii  its  increased  importance  as 
a  station  on  the  overland  route  between 
London  and  Paris ;  Boulogne  with  the 
same  advantages,  increased  by  a  magnifi- 
cent dock,  twenty  kilometres  lone  and 
six  hundred  metres  wide,  to  be  formed 
by  conducting  its  river  (rivulet),  the 
Liane,  from  the  town  to  its  future  outlet 
in  the  North  Sea.  A  similar  arrangement 
would  prolong  the  port  of  Dover  to  the 
new  shore,  opposite  to  the  new  mouth  of 
the  Liane.  Fither  of  these  harbours  of 
refuge  would  be  capable  of  receiving  half 
a  dozen  fleets. 

Although  the  new  railway  to  be  thus 
laid  down  may  fairly  call  itself  a  terra 
firma  line,  still  there  is  the  kilometre  of 
water  to  cross — ^a  mere  nothing.  M.  Bubel 
efiects  the  passage  by  running  the  trains 
on  to  a  steam  ferry  waiting  for  them  in  a 
convenient  cove.  As  soon  as  it  has  received 
its  burden,  it  starts  with  steam  up,  and 
deposits  its  load  on  a  similar  wharf  on  the 
opposite  shore,  after  a  passage  of  five 
minutes  only.  Think  of  that,  all  ye 
squeamish,  weak  -  stomached  passengers, 
between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  in  bois- 
terous weather ! 

It  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
complex  details  respecting  the  construc- 
tion and  navigation  of  the  new  pontoons 
(which  ought  to  issue  from  and  enter 
their  landing  places  securely,  whatever 
the  temper  of  the  elements),  and  which 
would  communicate  with  the  land  railway 
in  all  states  of  the  tide,  by  means  of 
floating  jetties,  &o.  It  is  easy  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  fulfilling  all  these  indis- 
pensable conditions,  by  means  not  widely 
difierent  from  those  now  employed  in  em- 
barkations. 

One  of  the  elements  of  success  on  which 
M.  Bubel  reckons  the  most,  is  the  tranquillity 
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of  the  waters  in  the  new  channel,  which 
will  result,  he  thinks,  from  the  future  state 
of  things.  Knowing  that  the  "piercing'* 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  revived  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  there,  with  all 
its  consequences  of  winds,  rains,  &c., 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  maritime 
canal,  M.  Bubel  believes  that  a  contrary 
effect  will  take  place  here ;  namely,  that  the 
Channel  storms  will  be  calmed  when  the 
Strait  shall  be  in  part  filled  up.  We  confess 
we  do  not  understand  the  logic  which  de- 
duces such  consequences  from  such  premises. 

The  materials  to  form  this  recovered  ter- 
ritory are  expected  to  be  obtained,  prin- 
cipally, from  the  sea  itself,  by  utilising  the 
currents  of  the  Channel,  and  compelling 
them  to  deposit  the  sands  and  earth  with 
which  they  are  laden,  by  means  of  dykes  and 
breakwaters  judiciously  run  out,  of  various 
suitable  lengths  and  breadths.  When  these 
artificial  shoals  reach  high- water  level,  they 
are  to  be  helped  by  planting  them  with 
tough- rooted  vegetables,  and  completed  by 
loading  them  with  layers  of  stone  rubbish, 
with  which  the  adjacent  mainlands  abound. 
On  these,  a  line  of  rails  can  be  laid,  which 
^Vill  bring  down  rocky  materials  and  gra- 
dually push  on  the  work,  advancing  in 
the  sea,  little  by  little,  exactly  as  the  work 
advances  in  the  construction  of  railways  on 
land. 

A  really  important  point  is,  that  the 
greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  Channel, 
between  Etaples  and  Dunkerque  on  the 
French  side,  and  between  Dungeness  and 
the  North  Foreland  on  the  English  side, 
dees  not  exceed  sixty- two  metres,  or  two 
hundred  and  three  feet  and  nearly  a  half. 
But  this  depth  of  sixty-two  metres  is 
itself  exceptional,  only  occurring  in  certain 
long  and  narrow  submarine  gorges,  which 
would  be  easily  filled  up  with  stone  along 
a  sufficient  breadth.  The  mean  depth  to 
be  filled,  is  only  twenty- eight  metres,  or 
not  quite  ninety-two  feet :  which  is  less 
than  the  height  of  many  of  our  public 
buildings. 

All  this  might  be  done,  it  is  calculated, 
in  at  least  eight  years ;  in  twelve,  at  most. 
The  cost  is  prudently  abstained  from  being 
guessed  at.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  M.  Burel 
may  alter  his  plan  into  a  lengthened  imita- 
tion of  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg.  If 
men  can  make  such  a  digue  as  that,  four 
kilometres  long,  men  can  make  one  of 
forty.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
money.  Men  have  built  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  Wall  of  China,  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,    and — most   to   the     purpose — the 


aforesaid  dig^o ;  we  may,  therefore,  assume 
this  much,  safely :  that  men  can  build  a 
solid  causeway  from  France  to  England. 


WISE  DOCTOR  LEMNE. 


Canon  Kinoslet  has  lately  been  explain- 
ing &cts  in  nature  to  the  young,  in  a 
charming  book  called  "MstAAm  How  and 
Lady  Why.  His  madam  is  young  madam, 
and  his  lady  is  a  young  lady  not  at  all  in  the 
style  of  her  greai-grandmother.  Dr.  Levin 
Lemne,  bom  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago,  an  ingenious  physician  practising  in  a 
little  town  of  Zealand,  near  the  Dutch 
coast,  is  no  bad  representative  of  Old  Madam 
How,  and  Old  Lady  Why. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  of  his  Whys  and 
Wherefores,  as  set  forth  in  a  book  he 
published  explanatory  of  various  occult 
matters.  Wise  Dr.  Lenme  does  not  re- 
cognise the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  in  little  men  passions  are  quickest 
and  thought  is  most  acute.  The  reason  is, 
that  when  their  vital  spirits  and  humours 
are  heated  they  have  a  smaller  tenement 
to  warm,  and  therefore  it  is  in  less  time 
heated  thoroughly.  When  a  little  man's 
bile  catches  .fire,  he  is  like  a  little  cottage 
all  in  flames  at  once;  but  when  a  large 
man's  bile  takes  fire,  it  is  like  fire  broken 
out  in  one  part  of  a  great  house  that  has 
to  spread  from  wing  to  wing.  For  the 
same  reason  small  men  are  quick-witted. 
The  small  bodies  are  commonly  dry,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  people  who  are  of  a  dry 
habit  of  body  must  catch  fire  more  readily 
and  burn  faster  than  moist  folks. 

Our  characters  depend  on  our  humours, 
their  relative  proportions,  their  temperature, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  behave  when 
heated  or  in  motion.  Now  some  humours 
are  naturally  cold,  moist,  thick,  and  take  long 
to  warm  thoroughly.  But  when  once  hot 
— as  every  man  knows  who  has  eaten  por- 
ridge— they  take  long  to  cool.  Others  are 
Hght  spirits  that  heat  quickly  and  rise  into 
vapour,  and  so  on.  But  the  sort  of  humour 
that  is  to  predominate  in  any  man  depends 
on  a  good  many  things — as  conjunction  of 
stars,  birthplace,  diet,  education,  habit  of 
life.  Habit  of  life  has  gre;^t  influence  upon 
the  development  of  humours:  so  great, 
says  Dr.  Lemne,  that  a  way  of  life  which 
thickens  the  blood,  makes  men  inhospitable 
and  inhuman,  dead  to  the  sense  of  con- 
science or  the  sense  of  fear,  without  re- 
ligion and  without  human  affections.  The 
people  who  suffer  in  this  way  from  occupa- 
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tions  which  thicken  the  blood,  are  soldiers, 
sailors,  porters,  organ-grinders,  and  cabmen : 
if  we  may  so  translate  into  modem  English, 
the  old  Datch  pipers  and  coachmen.  The 
diabolical  apathy  with  which  the  organ- 
grinders  grin  over  the  tortures  they  inflict, 
can  therefore  be  oonqnered  by  a  compnlsory 
bleeding  and  water-gruelling  act. 

Moonshine  might  possibly  be  turned  to 
some  accotmt ;  for  I>r.  Lemne  tells  us  that 
moonshine  causes  plants  and  men  to  grow 
and  become  juicy.  But  only  sunshine 
ripens  them.  Moonshine  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  mystery  explained  by 
Dr.  Lemne  in  the  case  of  a  Dutch  lady 
who  was,  as  she  wished  to  be,  loving  her 
lord.  Seeing  a  juicy  man  go  by,  she  longed 
for  a  bite  out  of  him.  EInowing  that  ladies 
should  at  certain  times  on  no  account  be 
thwarted,  this  obliging  gentleman  good- 
naturedly  stopped  and  permitted  her  to 
bite  a  mouthful  &om  his  arm.  She  ate  it 
with  much  relish,  and  then  begged  hard 
for  another  bite.  But  there  are  limits  to 
the  most  acoommodating  temper,  and  the 
gentleman  declined  to  allow  any  more  of 
himself  to  be  eaten.  The  Dutch  lady 
thereupon  fell  into  extreme  distress,  and 
her  lord  presently  found  twins  in  his  house : 
one  living,  and  one  dead.  The  ono  living 
was  the  one  which  had  been  succoured  by 
the  bit  of  Hvo  man  which  a  wise  instinct 
had  imperiously  demanded  for  it.  The 
dead  child  was  the  unfortunate  young  per- 
son in  whose  bdbalf  nature  had  pleaded  in 
vain  to  the  juicy  stranger. 

In  the  unwholesome  districts  of  Holland, 
m  Dr.  Lemne's  time,  the  labouring  classes 
were  much  troubled  with  worms.  Dr. 
Lemne  accounts  for  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  worms  by  their  great  sagacity,  as  being 
of  the  brood  of  the  great  serpent.  If  no 
bounds  were  set  to  the  powers  of  the  devil, 
man  could  not  'Hve.  Therefore,  because 
bounds  have  been  set,  the  diseases  of,  and 
the  variations  of  character  in,  men,  depend 
much  more  upon  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  four  humours — ^biood,  yellow  bile, 
black  bile,  and  phlegm — ^and  upon  their  mu- 
tations, chillings,  boilings,  conflicts  with  one 
another,  than  upon  bad  spirits  from  the  other 
world  afloat  in  them.  Devils  do  get  into 
^  and  aggravate  our  humours,  just  as  they 
do  get  into  the  wind  and  the  storm  and 
ride  the  thunderbolt.  Devils  and  angels 
blend  themselves  with  everything  in  nature, 
and  so  they  caai,  and  so  they  do,  enter  into 
the  humours  of  the  body.  But  we  are  less 
subject  to  them  than  to  the  great  law  of 
the  dependence  of  our  constitutions  on  those 


humours.  Kor  is  it  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
diabolical  possession,  but  to  be  explained 
scientifically,  that  sick  people  sometimes 
speak  in  foreign  languages  which  they 
have  never  learned.  If  devils  were  the 
cause  of  this,  the  sick  could  not  be  phy- 
sicked. Dr.  Lemne  takes  for  granted 
that  one  of  his  purges  would  not  operate 
upon  Satan.  What  would  he  care  for 
a  spoonful  of  brimstone  and  treacle  ? 
But  these  people  who  speak  strange  lan- 
guages when  sick,  as  medical  science  well 
understands,  can  have  that  symptom  re- 
moved by  judicious  treatment.  The  reason 
of  it  is,  that  the  mind  contains  within  itself 
notions  of  all  things — kept  down  usually  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  as  fire  is  smothered 
under  ashes.  But  when  there  is  gre&t 
disturbance  and  heat  among  t^e  humours^ 
the  smoke  created  by  so  much  burning  rises 
into  the  brain,  and  is  so  acrid  that  by 
very  torture  it  extorts  from  the  brain  its 
latent  capability  of  mastering,  say,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  or  Spanish.  There  is  so  violent 
an  ebullition  among  the  powers  of  the  mind 
that  they  clash  tc^eflier,  and  strike  out 
any  knowledge  of  which  a  human  mind  is 
capable,  just,  says  Dr.  Lemne,  as  sparks 
are  struck  out  by  the  knocking  together  of 
flint  and  steel.  This,  perhaps,  may  ac- 
count for  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster's 
practice  of  shaking  a  child,  or  giving  him 
some  violent  knocks  on  the  head,  when  the 
required  sparks  of  knowledge  could  not  be 
msule  to  fly  out  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
tuition.  It  is  the  philosophical  ground- 
work, also,  of  the  old  boarding-school 
dumpling,  the  recipe  for  which  will  be 
valued  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
other  constructors  of  irresistible  artillery. 
If  it  be  not  already  lost  to  civilisation,  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  War  Office  by  any 
surviving  manufacturer  of  that  piece  of 
solid<  shot,  or  of  that  more  terrible  loaded 
shell,  the  Saturday  Pie,  which,  with  its 
dangerous  contente,  threw  into  a  most 
horrible  commotion  all  the  humours  of 
those  bodies  into  which  it  entered.  What 
linguists  some  of  us  ought  to  have  been  in 
our  boyhoodi 

Our  doctor  also  discusses  air  in  the 
lungs,  and  tells  a  story  he  heard  from 
the  great  anatomist,  Yesalius,  of  a  large- 
lunged  Moorish  diver  at  Ferrara.  .  Without 
drawing  breath,  he  uttered  a  prolonged 
shout,  equal  to  the  successive  shouts  of  four 
trained  pugilists.  And  afterwards  he 
fought  those  pugilists,  with  his  nostrils 
and  mouth  closed.  When  this  man  with  a 
long  breath  was,  for  some  offence,  to  be 
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taken  to  prison,  he  escaped  by  jumping 
into  water,  where  he  swam  for  half  an  hour 
without  showing  himself  at  the  surface ; 
because  his  lungs  were  so  unusually  large 
and  so  thoroughly  permeable  with  air. 

But  of  all  marvels  of  nature,  one  of  the 
most  astonishing,  says  wise  Dr.  Lemne,  is 
the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  murdered  men 
bleed  from  their  wounds  in  presence  of  the 
murderer;  also,  that  blood  issues  from 
some  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
when  any  of  their  friends  or  relations — 
especially  if  people  of  a  florid  habit — stand 
beside  them.  That  such  bleeding  does 
happen,  every  magistrate  in  Holland,  he 
says,  accustomed  to  be  present  at  such 
cases,  can  bear  witness.  This,  by-the-bye, 
is  a  good  suggestion  of  the  worth  of  testi- 
mony from  men  who  start  with  their  con- 
viction  ready  made.  No  doubt  it  was  true 
that  every  burgomaster  and  magistrate  in 
Holland  would,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
have  declared  and  believed  himself  eye- 
witness to  the  truth  of  this  fact.  And  yet 
it  is  no  fact.  And  who  could  wish  for  a 
more  respectable  and  responsible  body  of 
witnesses  ?  Now  the  reason  of  this  fact 
seemed,  to  Dr.  Lemne,  to  He  in  another 
fact :  which  is,  that  something  of  life  lasts  in 
the  body  newly  dead  (hair  and  nails  of  the 
dead  grow).  As  a  flower-bud,  cut  from  the 
stem  when  placed  in  water,  will  put  out  its 
latent  life,  so  the  dead  body,  with  warmth 
about  it,  may  be  susceptible  as  in  life  of 
movement  and  disturbance  of  the  humours. 
It  is  often  observed — ^by  Doctor  Lemne — 
that  the  living  friend  of  a  drowned  person 
upon  first  seeing  him,  or  a  murderer  on  first 
seeing  the  body  of  his  victim,  will,  through 
agitation,  foam  or  bleed  outwardly.  Now, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  vital  power,  the  like 
sympathies  may  afiect  also  the  dead.  And 
of  course  nobody  has  so  much  reason  to 
feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  a  drowning 
or  a  murder,  as  the  body  which  has  been 
drowned  or  murdered,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  whole  event  has  been  personally 
most  distressing. 

What  is  the  reason  why  the  Dutch  say 
of  people,  when  they  are  light-headed  and 
silly,  that  "  beans  are  in  blossom,''  or  "  they 
liave  been  among  the  beans*'  ?  The  hu- 
mours are  lighter,  and  flow  more  freely 
in  spring,  when  beans  are  in  blossom  ; 
also,  the  smell  of  a  bean-field  agitates  the 
brain  from  a  long  distance,  so  that  when 
there  is  already  much  vapour  and  smoke 
of  humours  in  the  brain,  the  smeU  of 
bean  blossoms  will  even  stir  the  mind  to 
delirium.      Some  odours  dispel  vapour  in 


the  brain,  as  odour  of  vinegar — from  that 
notion  descends  our  modem  use  of  aro- 
matic vinegar — odours  also  of  rose-water, 
in  which  cloves  have  been  steeped,  or 
of  new  bread  soaked  in  a  fragrant  wine. 
Other  aromatics,  as  onions,  rue,  wormwood, 
elder  flowers,  emit  a  heavy  odour  that  pain- 
fully adds  weight  to  the  brain.  But  oppo- 
sites  correct  one  another.  Strabo  tells  that 
the  Sabeeans,  when  stupefied  with  those 
odours  which  blow  fix)m  their  spicy  shores, 
restore  their  energies  with  burnt  pitch,  or 
by  singeing  a  goat's  beard.  And  Dr.  Lemne 
tells  of  a  man  who  found  himself  about  to 
faint  in  a  perftimer's  shop,  but  who  re- 
covered his  spirits  by  hurrying  across  the 
road,  and  there  holding  lus  nose  over  a 
dungheap. 

j^other  marvel  of  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ring-finger,  the  finger  next  to  the  httle 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  Dr.  Le^measks: 
Why  is  this  the  chief  among  Angers,  why  is 
it  the  last  part  of  the  body  that  dies,  why 
is  it  the  finger  that  escapes  gout,  or  gets 
it  only  when  death  is  at  hand,  and  why  is 
this  finger  particularly  worthy  to  be  hooped 
with  gold  ?  It  is  all  because  of  the  par- 
ticular accord  between  this  finger  and  the 
heart.  Nobody  ever  dies  of  gout  unless  it 
find  its  way  to  that  left  cavity  of  the  chest 
which  ends  with  the  cone  of  the  heart 
When  the  gout  gets  there,  it  passes  at  once 
from  the  heart  to  the  ring-finger,  where  the 
fatal  fiMst  becomes  declared.  The  ancients 
hooped  that  finger  with  gold,  because,  not 
a  nerve,  as  GeUius  said,  but,  explains  Dr. 
Lenme,  a  fine  arterial  duct,  straight  from 
the  heart,  passes  along  it,  and,  by  its  move- 
ments, declares  to  us  the  condition  of  the 
heart.  Now,  by  the  striking  or  rubbing  of 
these  movements  of  the  duct  against  the 
ring  of  gold,  the  re- warming  power  which 
is  contained  in  the  gold,  spreads  at  once  to 
the  heart,  which  it  refreshes.  For  the  same 
reason  such  rings  used  to  be  medicated, 
and  no  poison  could  stick  even  to  the  ex- 
tremest  roots  of  that  duct  to  the  ring-finger 
without  being  carried  straight  to  the  heart 
and  infecting  the  whole  man.  So  that  is 
the  finger  on  which  is  worn  the  whole- 
some little  gold  hoop  of  wedding-ring: 
sign  and  assurance  of  perpetual  refresh- 
ment to  the  heart. 

The  wearing  of  a  gem  upon  a  ring  was 
first  suggested  by  a  beUef  in  occult  powers 
of  gems.  These  are  fully  credited  and  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Lemne.  Grems  are  clouded,  he 
says,  by  the  surrounding  air ;  they  copiously 
absorb  the  breath,  and  in  like  manner  give 
out  a  light  and  subtle  force.     The  doctor 
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sajs  that  he  has  often  seen  a  turquoise  be- 
come darker  and  paler,  in  sympathy  with 
the  state  of  health  of  the  person  weaiing 
it.  Here  we  have  direct  testimony  again,  to 
a  delnsion,  and  yet  the  witness  is  a  highly 
educated  man.  There  is  hardly  any  gem  that 
does  not  lose  Instre  (Dr.  Lemne  likewise 
knows)  if  it  be  worn  by  an  intemperate  man. 
So  the  faces  of  some  women  dim  their 
mirrors.  The  cold  moist  origin  of  pearls 
was  held  to  justify  a  considerable  use  of 
them  in  medicine.  The  toad  draws  to  itself 
all  poisons  that  it  touches,  and  like  property 
has  the  toad-stone — ^a  stone  with  markings 
which  suggest  the  image  of  a  toad.  The 
doctor  names  a  £unily  possessing  such  a 
stone,  whichi  he  has  o&en  found  to  remove 
swellings  caused  by  stings  or  venomous 
bites.  One  has  only  to  rub  it  over  the 
afflicted  part 

The  humours,  Dr.  Lemne  says,  are  ac- 
countable for  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
us  is  in  special  peril  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  afterwards  at  every  age  whicb  is  a 
multiple  of  seven,  up  to  the  most  perilous 
climacteric :  whicb  is  the  age  of  nine  times 
seven,  or  sixty-three.  In  the  course  of 
nature  it  takes  seven  years  to  produce  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  the  humours ; 
but  if,  by  getting  bled  every  year  in 
spring  and  autumn,  one  were  to  thin  the 
humours,  and  delay  the  time  of  accumu- 
lation to  some  date  which  is  not  a  multiple 
of  seven  in  the  years  of  life,  danger  would 
then  be  greatly  lessened. 

Shaving  away  the  beard  to  the  skin 
weakens  character  by  exposure  of  so  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  head  to  cold.  By 
cooling  and  enfeebling  the  lively  humours 
there,  it  takes  from  the  heart  a  great  part 
of  the  stimulus  which  gives  it  courage  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  Thus  nations  degene- 
rate when  their  citizens  and  soldiers  go 
with  shaven  chins.  Neither  is  it  good, 
says  the  learned  doctor  of  three  centuries 
ago,  that  we  should  exhaust  our  heads 
by  washing  them.  What  suited  men's 
humours  was  a  hearty  rub  at  the  face  with  a 
rough  dry  towel  and  a  soaking  of  the  beard 
in  cleansing  liquid.  That  makes  the  eyes 
clear,  and  the  mind  brisk.  What  this  old 
doctor  would  have  said  of  a  daily  tubbing 
and  scrubbing  is  not  known,  because  nobody 
was  bold  enough  to  imagine  such  a  rash  and 
wholesale  interference  with  the  coolings, 
stoppings,  runnings,  balancings,  collisions, 
boilings,  andsmokings,  of  his  four  humours. 
He  writes  as  if  it  were  not  safe  for  any  one 
in  delicate  health  to  wash  his  feet  without 
summoning  a  consultation  of  physicians. 


"  We  must  observe,"  he  says,  "  when  it  is 
expedient  to  wash  the  feet,  or  desist  from 
the  business:  in  which  the  unskilled 
multitude  sins  at  its  own  great  peril,  when 
with  no  choice  or  discrimination  it  busies 
itself  about  this,  and  will,  even  when  a 
disease  is  coming  on,  insist  on  having  the 
feet  washed."  So  there  was  good  old 
philosophy  to  dignify  the  good  old  dirt  of 
the  good  old  times. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
A  Yachting  Stoey. 

CHAPTER  XIV.   WAVERING. 

On  the  next  morning  the  town  had  really 
something  to  talk  about.  The  encounter 
between  the  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  go 
round  to  every  house  like  the  post,  and  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock  was  known  to  every  one 
in  the  plaoe.  Wildest  speculation  was 
afloat  as  to  what  was  to— what  muet  in 
decency — happen  next.  Conway  was  not 
at  all  oispleased  at  an  adventure  which  had 
turned  out  so  fortunately,  and  made  him 
into  a  temporary  hero,  though  he  was  un- 
certain as  to  what  would  be  the  next  step. 
Above  all,  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  that 
delightful  night — to  those  two  unique  girls 
— each  of  whom  had  her  charm,  and  each 
of  whom  seemed  to  draw  him  away  with  a 
special  attraction  of  her  own.  He  would 
have  liked  this  present  dreamy  indecision  to 
endure  for  weexs,  and  even  months. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock.  He 
saw  a  boat  coining  out  towards  his  yacht, 
and  his  mate  came  to  t^ll  him  that  it  was 
"  the  chap  has  had  attacked  his  honour 
last  night."  Seeming  to  wait  instructions 
as  to  how  they  were  to  deal  with  the 
aggressor,  Conway  restrained  them  pet- 
tishly, for  he  foresaw  that  there  was  to  be 
an  attempt  "  to  get  up  the  burlesque  of  a 
duel,"  <fec.  Dudley  came  on  board,  asked 
him  to  go  down  to  the  cabin,  and  there 
closing  the  door,  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
sort  of  gloomy,  enforced  air,  which  did  not 
escape  the  other.  "  I  am  sorry  for  last 
night,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  have  inter- 
fered with  you.  It  was  wrong  to  you  and 
to  her." 

Conway  received  the  amende  cordially. 
**  I  am  glad  you  have  done  this,"  he  said. 
"  It  would  not  do  either  to  have  her  name 
mixed  up  in  a  quarrel." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason,"  said  the  other. 
^'  I  tell  you  so  &ankly.  They  had  heard  of  it 
by  this  morning,  and  sent  for  me.  You 
will  guess  the  rest.  You  may  congratulate 
yourself  on  such  interest.     Kot  a  hair  of 
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yonr  head  is  to  be  touched.  I  shall  inter- 
fere no  more." 

A  thrill  was  at  Conway's  heart.  "  What- 
ever be  the  motive  exciting  you,  Dudley, 
we  shall  say  no  more  about  the  matter.*' 

"  She  is  not  well,  and  must  have  her 
way.  There!  Have  I  said  or  done  enough  ?" 
He  then  went  down  into  his  boat  and  was 
rowed  away. 

But  there  was  another  surprise  for  Con- 
way during  that  day.  As  he  was  preparing 
his  **  shore  toilette,"  a  little  troubled  about 
that  illness  out  at  Panton,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him,  which,  as  he  read, 
literally  made  his  ears  tingle. 

We  have  heard  of  the  fracas  of  last 
night,  and  all  the  gossips  are  busy  with  the 
cause.  I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  ofier  con- 
gratulations to  you  in  your  new  character 
of  champion.  What  you  will  think  of  me 
for  writing  to  you  in  this  fashion,  I  know 
not,  nor,  indeed,  care  not.  A  poor  clergy- 
man's daughter,  I  have  no  right  to  reprove, 
or  admonish  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger, 
but  who  has  had  the  glorious  amusement 
of  taking  me  in.  I  own  to  you  you  suc- 
ceeded in  that.  Shame  on  you  !  for  I  can- 
not write  any  longer  with  tne  conventional 
formalities.  You  may  well  be  proud  of 
what  you  have  done.  You  have  had  your 
amusement,  which  is  a  most  honourable 
one.  But  I  write  now  to  tell  you,  without 
formal  quarrel,  but  not  without  indignation, 
that  I  decline  to  be  the  favoured  object  of 
what  is  sport  to  you,  and  what,  you  would 
not  care,  if  it  prove  death  to  me.  .1  mis- 
took you,  and  never  dreamed  you  would 
play  so  double  a  game.  I  do  not  blame 
your  change  of  conduct  or  of  views ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  plainly — and  npiy  character  is 
disfigured  by  something  like  bluntnem — 
that  an  interval  of  an  hour  to  make  such  a 
chanee  seemed  needlessly  cruel  and  un- 
fee4.  As  I  am  speaking  candidly,  a.d 
have  some  regard  for  your  true  interest,  I 
may  tell  you  that  that  partiality  and  atten- 
tion, which  you  flatter  yourself  is  owing  to 
your  own  attraction,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  me;  that  is,  to  a  special  dislike 
and  jealousy  with  which  I  have  been  visited 
for  several  years  now.  It  was  enough  that 
you  were  seen  to  show  some  regard  for  me, 
to  excite  what  you  might  reasonably  take 
for  a  partiality  for  yourself.  It  is  because 
I  have  this  interest  in  you  that  I  would  not 
have  yon  deceived — though  I  know  to  what 
ungenerous  motiyes  I  risk  having  this  in- 
terference set  down.  In  my  short  life  I 
have  never  cared  for  appearances,  as,  in- 


deed, they  will  all  tell  you  in  this  place. 
That  you  may  succeed,  too,  in  the  venture 
you  have  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  the 
tempting  bait  of  fortune  and  estate  is  quite 
possible.  For  I  believe  her  to  be  capable 
of  indulging  her  humour  to  this  extent. 
However,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  giving  this  warning,  and  ask  no  thanks ; 
only  that  we  may  ccmtinue  on  the  footing 
of  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  without 
tempting  me  to  reveal,  for  your  entertain- 
ment, what  you  might  call  the  sacred  meta- 
physics of  the  heart. 

jESSia. 

Conway  was  confounded  by  iiiis  epistle. 
He  seemed,  as  the  expression  runs,  struck 
of  a  heap.  Afterwards  came  mortification, 
then  something  Kke  anger.  **  This  is  fi-ee 
and  easy  indeed,  and  most  engaging  can- 
dour!" Then  he  thought  how  strangely 
blinded  she  could  be  by  this  mad  dislike 
and  jealousy.  It  was  appalling.  "But 
I  disdain  to  set  her  right.  Not  a  single 
word  shall  I  speak.  It  is  always  flie 
way.  I  am  to  be  disappointed  always ;  and 
judge  people  better  than  they  are."  Mr. 
Conway  had  a  favourite  metaphor  about 
people  "  showing  the  cloven  foot,"  applying 
the  phrase  even  to  slight  nusapprehension, 
some  shape  of  this  malformation  always 
presenting  itself.  He  was  deeply  hurt.  It 
was  something  of  a  shoe*  too,  as  there  was 
a  boldness,  and,  it  seemed  to  him,  even  a 
want  of  delicacy,  in  the  tone  of  that  letter, 
so  startingly  brusque  and  forward.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Conway  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  plain  ^eeJdng. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  went  ashore, 
and  there  heard  a  piece  of  news  whidi  was 
still  more  unfortunate  in  driving  him  firom 
Jessica. 

CHAFTSB  XV.     A  TEVPTIKO  OIVfiB. 

Some  people  had  remarked  a  sort  of  rest- 
less excitement  about  the  young  heiress 
during  the  course  of  that  festive  ni^t, 
notably  the  friendly  doctor.  There  was  a 
flush  m  her  cheeks,  a  restlessness  in  her 
eyes,  which  caused  her  watchful  fath^  some 
anxiety.  Her  health  was  always  as  sensi- 
tive as  a  delicate  thermometer,  and  every- 
thing round  her  left  some  mark.  Walking 
reflectively  along,  and  in  a  very  curious 
frame  of  mind,  quite  uncertain  what  his 
next  step  should  be,  Conway  met  the  local 
doctor  striding  on,  flushed  with  import- 
ance, as  though  in  the  exclusive  posseseion 
of  news.  "  Such  a  dreadful  thing,  my  dear 
fellow!     That  poor  giri,  who  was  entertain- 
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ing  OS  last  night — such  a  nice  dinner,  and 
so  wdl  done  in  every  way — ^best  taste,  good 
style,  and  all  that " 

*'Bat  -wrhat  has  happened?"  said  Con- 
wajf  hnpatientiy. 

^  She  has  been  seized.  Capper  sent  for 
at  six  this  morning — hardly  time  to  dress, 
(mes^— -a  vessel  gone — dreadfdl  !*' 

On  another  occasion  Conway  wonld  have 
smiled  at  these  confosed  hints,  and  might 
have  been  justified  in  thinlring  that  the 
doctor  was  alluding  to  some  voyage.  But 
he  knew  that  the  allnsion  was  to  the  deli- 
cate throat  and  lungs  of  the  young  girl. 
When  he  was  alone  he  could  not  but  think 
of  the  strange  last  look  of  disappointment 
and  uneasiness  she  gave  over  at  where  he 
was  sitting  with  Jessica.  And  almost  at 
once  he  associated  this  illness  in  some  way 
with  himself.  This,  not  from  vanity,  hiit 
fixnn  a  sort  of  instinct. 

Then,  as  a  matber  of  course,  a  feeling  of 
compassion  rose  in  him  for  this  poor  way- 
ward, spoiled  girl,  whose  impulses  seemed 
to  him  most  dramatio  and  interesting.  She 
was  tmly  natural,  and  that  lookuHm^oome 
back  upon  him. 

By  noon  the  news  had  spread  through 
the  place,  that  the  heiress  had  been  taken 
ill.  The  local  dootor  was  the  conduit  pipe 
of  this  intelligenoe,  making  of  his  journeys 
as  much  splash  and  scamper  as  they  could 
possibly  bear.  He  returned  with  mysterious 
look,  but  with  an  almost  suppressed  delight, 
and  announced  it  was  a  very  serious  matter 
indeed.  Later,  the  great  Leviathan  of  a 
London  physician  telegraphed  for  had  ar- 
rived duly,  with  his  stock  of  fussiness, 
looldng  very  grave,  consenting,  as  a  sort  of 
personal  favour,  to  stop  over  the  niffht. 
Mrs.  Silvertop  was  in  vast  demand,  waited 
on  by  "  visitors,"  waylaid  in  the  town,  and 
forced  in  to  drink  tea,  while  the  local 
doctor,  exceedingly  deferential  in  presence 
of  the  London  doctor,  talked  to  his  own 
friends  of  himsdf  and  that  dignitaiy  in  a 
partnership  fashion,  as  *'  we." 

Conway  hurried  out  to  the  castle  to  in- 
quire, and  the  owner  came  down  to  him 
with  de^  trouble  on  his  face.  "  You  were 
the  one  I  was  wishing  for,"  he  said.  "  You 
find  us  in  a  wretched  way  hera  My  poor 
child !  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do. 
My  only  child  too.     I  cannot  lose  her  !" 

"But  is  there  really  danger?"  asked 
Conway,     "  This  is  terrible !" 

"  They  have  done  all  they  could,  that  is, 
patched  her  up  for  the  present;  but  they 
say  they  cannot  answer  for  ike  future. 
The  truth  is,  my  poor  darling  has  something 


exciting  on  her  mind — something  her  heart 
is  set  upon;  and  though  I  would  give  my 
own  life  to  gratify  her,  still,  in  this  1  know 
not  how  to  do  so.  If  it  was  mere  money, 
a  matter  of  thousands — ^but  there  are  things 
which  all  our  money  cannot  procure  for 
her." 

Conway  looked  mystified,  yet  he  had  a 
dim  suspicion  as  to  what  was  the  meaning 
of  all  this. 

"  And  yet,"  the  father  went  on,  "  would 
it  not  be  like  murder  to  let  a  mere  matter 
of  delicacy  stand  between  me  and  the  life 
of  my  child  ?  I  cannot  let  her  waste  and 
fret  herself  out  of  life  rather  than  hang 
back  from  speaking  plainly — and,  above  all, 
to  yott." 

"  To  me  P"  said  Conway. 

"Yes,  to  you,  I  know  you  will  have  in- 
dulgence for  my  situation.  The  truth  is," 
and  the  baronet's  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
on  the  ground,  while  ho  spoke  very  slowly 
and  hesitatingly,  "  she — ^likes — you,  and 
she  has  an  idea  that  you  like,  or  might  like, 
her,  but  for  the  intexference  of  certain  other 
people.  She  has  always  been  indulged," 
pleaded  the  baronet.  "  She  has  hitherto 
only  had  to  ask  for  anything  to  have 
it.  Even  this  business  of  that  bridge,  the 
men  are  to  begin  at  onoe.  I  give  that 
up  to  her,  though  it  will  ruin  me  with  the 
people;  for  I  wished  to  be  a  member  for  this 
place  one  day.  Mr.  Conway,  you  must  not 
think  we  are  degrading  ourselves.  And  I 
merely  tell  you,  you  are  the  physician,  and 
can  apply  the  remedy  !" 

Conway,  almost  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
finding  himself  in  this  position— always  a 
flattering  one  for  a  man  when  the  conven- 
tional attitude  of  the  parties  is  thus  re- 
versed.    The  other  saw  his  hesitation. 

"She  knows  nothing,  poor  child,  as  I 
live  and  stand  here — no  1  You  beHeve  mc 
to  be  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Conway ;  and 
I  tell  you  I  would  shrink  from  this  step. 
I  only  want  to  save  her  life.  Ask  Sir  Dun- 
can Dennison,  upstairs.  He  will  tell  you  it 
hang^  upon  a  tmread.  Be  generous,  or,  at 
least,  indulgent.  Take  tune,  and  don't 
give  an  answer  now,  but  think  it  over." 

What  was  Mr.  Conway  to  say  or  do  P 
He  was  inclined  to  reject  such  a  proposal 
promptly,  and  with  the  usual  noble  Boman 
air.     Suitable  words  rose  to  his  Hps. 

"  You  do  me  a  very  great  honour,  Miss 
Panton  and  you.  I  understand  all  per- 
fectly, and  can  think  you  have  only  done 
what  an  affeciionate  mther  would  do.  I 
see  nothing  strange  or  degrading — ^nothing 
but  what  is  natural,  and  a  very  handsome 
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tribute  to  myself,  ^.nd  I  promise  you  I  shall 
carefully  consider  the  whole." 

He  went  his  way.  As  he  got  to  the 
river  he  saw  workmen  standing  about  the 
bridge ;  poles  and  ropes,  and  other  materiel 
for  scafiblding,  were  on  the  ground.  He 
knew  what  this  was  for,  and  his  face 
turned  backwards  to  the  window  of  the 
castle,  where  the  sick  girl  was  lying.  He 
spoke  to  the  men,  and  they  told  him  the 
removal  was  not  to  have  begun  until  next 
week,  but  that  the  master  had  sent  sudden 
orders  to  have  it  begun  at  once.  The 
pretty  bridge,  light  and  airy,  and  a  real 
ornament  to  the  place,  was  to  be  rudely 
pulled  to  pieces,  as  though  it  were  a  bird- 
cage in  some  bold  child's  hands.  It  would 
leave  rude  rents  and  gaps  behind  it  in  the 
bank,  even  though  fiie^  ground  on  both 
sides  would  be  trimmed  up  and  smoothed. 
To  such  things  the  surrounding  objects 
grow  accustomed :  they  seem  to  miss  them 
when  they  are  gone.  He  stood  and  looked 
in  a  sort  of  reverie,  now  gazing  at  the  con- 
demned bridge,  then  glancing  at  the  win- 
dow, where  she  lay  in  such  an  extremity, 
and  yet  to  whose  wild  whim  this  costly 
homage  was  being  paid,  at  a  moment  when 
she  might  seem  hurrying  away  beyond  such 
trifles.  There  was  something  in  this  persis- 
tent determination  to  carry  out  this  girlish 
vendetta  to  the  end  that  he  could  not  but 
be  interested  in,  and  even  secretly  admire. 

As  he  passed  on,  the  strange  proposal 
that  he  had  to  think  over  came  back 
on  him.  There  was,  indeed,  something 
piquant  in  the  situation,  something,  too, 
in  the  notion  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  sacrifice  that  would  be  actually  noble. 
More  noble  still  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  in- 
cHnations,  which  were  with  Jessica  still,  in 
spite  of  her  brusque  behaviour,  and  although 
he  was  formally  severed  from  her  by  her  own 
act ;  and,  unless  he  was  utterly  astray  in 
his  judgment  of  her,  she  herself  would  be 
the  one  to  urge  him  to  such  a  sacrifice. 
Here,  indeed,  was  he  being  plunged  into  the 
true  drama — something  of  action,  with  play 
of  character.  But,  above  all,  he  thought, 
with  triumph,  what  a  refutation  was  here 
of  Jessica's  unworthy  imputation.  This 
looked  like  an  effort  of  petty  spite  forsooth  ; 
it  was  the  most  genuine  tribute  he  had  met 
with  in  all  his  life.  He  longed  that  she 
should  know  it,  and  confess,  with  humi- 
liation, what  a  base  estimate  she  had  formed 
of  human  nature. 

Still  what  was  he  to  do  ?     Even  if  there 


was  something  of  sacrifice  required,  he  was ' 
tempted  to  make  it.  To  save  the  life  of  a 
natural  genuine  girl  who  loved  him  'was 
not  so  terrible  a  holocaust  after  all;  it 
would  be  a  noble  and  unselfish  act,  and 
something  to  have  lived  for.  There  was  a 
genuineness  in  this  homage  to  himself 
which  it  would  be  a  crime  for  him  to  pass 
over  and  leave  unnoticed.  His  heart  turned 
to  Jessica,  but  her  brusque,  bold  letter 
barred  the  way  like  a  great  gate. 

As  he  was  turning  to  walk  home,  one  of 

his  sailors  came  towards  him,  holding  out  a 

letter.    He  took  it,  and  read,  on  the  outside, 

. "  With  great  haste, ' '  and  opened  it.   It  ran : 

Formanton. 

Mt  dear  Bot, — The  crash  is  at  last 
come,  that  you  and  I  both  prophesied  long 
ago.  It  could  not  go  on.  You  know 
whose  extravagances  have  brought  us  to 
this.  Bolton  has  in  the  most  generous 
way  staved  off  an  execution,  but  another 
may  be  put  in  at  any  moment.  You  can, 
ana  must,  save  us.  I  have  heard  from 
several  quarters  that  you  are  secure  of  Sir 
Charles's  daughter.  For  Gt)d*s  sake,  strike 
home  if  you  can,  and  save  us  all  from  dis- 
grace. Let  none  of  your  philosophy  or  re- 
fining come  between  us,  on  this  occasion  at 
least.  Lose  not  a  moment,  for  moments 
are  precious ;  and  I  shall  be  with  yon 
myself  almost  as  soon  as  you  receive  this. 

Conway  hurried  on  in  the  strangest 
whirl  of  mind  that  man  could  conceive. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Fates  were  bent 
on  driving — forcing  him,  as  with  iron  bars 
—into  this  msfriage. 

Now  Ready,  price  5s.  6d.y  bound  in  preen  cloth, 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME 
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BOOK  IT. 
CHAPTER  XI.      THE  FABTNBBS. 

Afteb  haviiig  beea  introduced  to  her  at 
Bayawater,  Misa  Betsy  Bojce  called  on 
Urs.  LoTegrove.  Tbe  latter  Tras  a  good 
deal  flattered  by  the  visit;  whicli  might 
have  been  inferred  by  those  who  knew  her 
well,  from  the  loftily  patronising  tone  she 
assamed  in  speaking  of  Uiss  Boyce. 

"Miss  Boyce  is  a  thoroaghly  well-con- 
nected  person,"  said  Mrs.  LoTegrove,  speak- 
ing across  the  dinner-table  to  her  hnsband 
with  much  impressiveness. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Lov^roTe,  who  was 
engaged  in  carving  beef  for  the  family. 

"  It  is  cnrions  how  immediately  one 
recognises  blood." 

"  H'm  !"  tnnrmnred  Mr.  Lovegrove. 
"  A  little  of  the  brown,  Angnstus  ?" 

"  No  meat  for  me,  bit,  thank  you ! 
Vigil  of  Blessed  Eanocchins,"  retomed  the 
of  the  house,  ansterely. 
My  papa  was  wont  to  say,"  proceeded 
Mrs.  Lovegrove,  "  that  his  was  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  England— in  a  genealogical 
Hease  I  mean.  Not  literally,  of  conrsc, 
poor  man,  for  he  was  a  martyr  to  gout." 

Oh  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovegrove,  whose 
interest  in  his  dinner  appeared  to  be  more 
Qtense  than  that  which  he  felt  in  his  wife's 
respected  parent. 

"And  in  Miss  Boyce,"  continned  Sarah, 
in  an  ins^-uetive  manner  which  was  one  of 
Iter  peiniliarities,  "  there  is,  despite  eccen- 

4tricity,  an  air  of  birth  and  breeding  qnite 
nnmistakable." 
"  She   seems  a  good-natured  old  sonl," 


said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Whereat  hia  youngest 
daughter,  Fhcehc,  began  to  giggle. 

"Levity,  Phcebe,  is  low,'  said  Mrs. 
Lovegrove,  sententiously.      "  Miss    Boyce 

gave  me  a  terrible  account  of "    Mrs. 

Lovegrove  broke  ofl*  in  her  speech,  and 
pointed  downward  with  her  finger  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  seemed  to  argue  a 
startling  allusion  to  regions  usually  ignored 
in  poht«  society.  But  her  family  under- 
stood very  well  that  ehe  intended  to  signify 
Mr,  Frost,  whose  office  waa  on  the  floor 
beneath  the  room  they  were  sitting  in. 

"  Eh  P"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  And  this 
time  he  raised  his  eyes  &om  his  plate. 

"I  mean  of  the  wife — of  the  wife. 
Deplorable !" 

"  Well,  then,  she  is  a  less  good-natured 
old  soul  than  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
grove, gravelT,  "  Mrs.  Frost  is  her  friend. 
I  don't  like  th&t  in  Miss  Betsy,  my  dear." 

"Understand  me,  Augustus!"  said  Mrs, 
Lovegrove. 

This  phrase  was  frequently  the  preface 
to  a  rather  long  discourse  on  her  part. 

Her  husband  pushed  his  plate  back,  and 
began  to  cut  his  bread  into  httle  dice,  which 
he  afterwards  arranged  in  symmetrical 
patterns  with  much  care  and  exactitude. 

"  Understand  me  1  I  am  not  imphcating 
Miss  Boyce.  Far  from  it.  The  deductions 
drawn  from  what  she  said  are  mine.  I  only 
am  responsible  for  them.  1£  too  severely 
logical,  I  can  but  regret  it.  But  I  conceive 
they  will  be  found  to  be  correct  when  the 
foots  are  stated." 

The  facts,  when  arrived  at,  were  not  al- 
together new  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Mrs.  Frost 
was  extravagant.  Mrs.  Frost  was  selfish 
in  seeking  her  own  pleasure  and  society 
in  a  circle  which  her  husband  did  not 
frequent,  and  of  which  he  disapproved. 
Mrs.    Frost,    who   ttRer   all   was   but  the 
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wife  of  a  respectable  solieitor,  had  costly 
jefweO^Tj  fit  for  anj  lady  in  tbe  Und! 
These  were  the  maia  ooiiiii:s  of  Mie.  Lvve- 
grove*s  indiotDMnt ;  and  titej  were  closely 
interminglad  with  Buich  extraneous  matter. 

That  afWnoon  Augustas  Lov^egrore  said 
a  few  words  to  his  father  when  they  were 
alone  together  in  the  office. 

''  Do  you  know,  father,  I  thixik  tibat  Mr. 
Fzost  ought  to  look  after  that  wife  of  hia  a 
little  more.*' 

"  Look  after  her !    What  do  youmeaa  ?" 

^*  I  mean  thai  he  ought  to  curb  her  ex- 
penditure a  little.^ 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  his  own  business 
best,  Gus." 

"  Well,  he  certaiidy  is  very  clever  at 
other  people's  business.  I  don  t  deny  that. 
But  it  may  be  that  he  is  making  a  mess  of 
his  own.  Such  things  sometunes  happen. 
I  did  hear " 

"  Eh  ?     What  did  you  hear  ?" 

"Well,  there  are  ugly  rumours  about 
the  Parthenope  Embellishment  Company. 
And  I  did  hear  that  Mr.  Frost  had  dipped 
pretfy  deep  in  it." 

"  Gus,  I  hope  you  have  not  repeated  any 
such  gossip !  It  ia  always  injurious  to  a 
professional  man  to  be  supposed  unable  to 
keep  his  tongue  between  his  teeth." 

"  I,  sir  ?  Oh  no ;  you  may  be  quite  easy 
about  that.  But  I  thought  I  would  men- 
tion it  to  you." 

"T  don't  attach  any  importance  to  it, 
Gus  Frost  is  too  clear-sighted  and  long- 
headed to  bum  his  fingers." 

"  So  much  the  better,  sir,"  returned 
Augustus,  quietly.  And  there  was  no 
more  said  at  that  time  on  the  matter. 

But  Mr.  Lovegrove  thought  of  it  se- 
riously. Mr.  Frost's  proceedings  had  been 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him  of  late. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  neglected  the 
business  of  the  firm,  nor  that  he  had 
seemed  absent  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
private  afiairs  on  occasions  when  matters 
pertaining  to  the  office  should  have  claimed 
his  best  energies.  Nor  was  it  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  accidentally  heard  that 
his  partner  had  deaHngs  with  a  money- 
lender of  questionable  reputation ;  nor  the 
floating  rumours  that  tradesmen  had  been 
dunning  for  their  bills  at  the  elegant  little 
house  in  Bayswater.  It  was  not  any  one  of 
these  circumstances,  taken  singly,  that 
made  Mr.  Lovegrove  uneasy ;  but  the  com- 
bination of  them  unquestionably  did  so. 
And  his  wife's  gossip  respecting  Mrs. 
Frost's  extravagance,  to  which  he  would  at 
another  time  have  attached  no  importance, 


e  disquieting  as  adding  one  more  to 
the  accumi^fltioR  of  other  facts.  Later  oa 
tkai  same  aftemoea,  as  he  was  iMnring  the 
offioe,  he  saw  Hugh  Lockwood  coming 
outeif  Mr.  Frost's  private  looai.  0&  the 
day  when  Hugh  had  given  tmiiuiony  as 
to  the  hour  of  Lady  Tallis  Gale's  death, 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  the  young  man  had 
coQcaived  a-  ateoag  raspect  for  each  other. 
TiKoe  had  baen  tha  slightest  possible 
acquaintance  between  them,  up  to  that 
time. 

''  Good  day,  Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  Lore- 
grove,  offering  his  hasd.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  young  man  coming  from 
Mr.  Frost's  roem.  Ha  was  aware  of  the 
old  and  close  intimacy  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Hugh's  father. 

"  Good  day,  sir." 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  ?"  asked  Lovegrove,  struck  with  the 
expression  of  Hugh's  taoo. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you.  That  is — to  say 
truth,  I  have  been  put  out  a  little." 

And  Hugh  hastily  shook  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
hand,  and  walked  away  with  a  quick  step. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  stood  looking  after  him 
thoughtftilly  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
turned,  and  went  into  Mr.  Frost's  inner 
sanctum.  He  opened  the  door  withont 
first  knocking  at  it,  and,  as  the  heavy 
panels  swung  back  noiselessly,  he  had  time 
to  see  his  partner  before  his  partner  was 
aware  of  his  presence. 

Mr.  Frost  was  standing  at  the  little  fire- 
place with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  was 
leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  supporting  his  head  on  his  hands.  At 
a  slight  noise,  made  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  he 
turned  round,  and  the  other  man  almost 
started  on  seeing  the  haggard  face  that 
fronted  him.  Mr.  Frost's  forehead  was  knit 
and  creased  into  deeper  folds  than  usual. 
There  was  a  dark  red  flush  upon  it,  and  it 
seemed  expressive  of  intense  pain  oi^  mind 
or  body.  His  jaw  hung,  and  his  usually 
firmly  closed  Hps  were  parted.  His  eyes 
stared  wildly,  and  seemed  hardly  to  take 
note  of  that  which  they  looked  upon.  All 
this  lasted  but  for  a  second.  He  passed  his 
hands  over  his  forehead,  and  said : 

"  HuDo,  LovBgrove !  I  didn't  hear  you 
come  in.  Do  you  want  me  ?  I  hope  not^ 
just  now ;  for  I  have  an  appoinianent,  and 
must  be  off*." 

"  I  did  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  I 
can  wait,  however.  Do  you  know,  Frost, 
that  you  are  not  looking  at  aJi  well !" 

"Am  I  not?  WeU,  I  have  a  devil  of  a 
headache." 
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"Dou't  you  do  anything  for  it?  Yon 
really  do  look  nncommonly  ilL*' 

"There's  no  cure  for  these  things  but 
tone  and  patience.  I  have  been  over- work- 
ing myself  lately,  I  suppose.  Or  eke  I'm 
growing  old." 

"  Old !  nonsense  !  You  are — ^why  you 
must  be  five  years  my  junior,  and  I " 

"  Oh,  you  are  as  sound  as  a  roach,  and 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  But,  my  dear  fellow, 
age  cannot  always  be  counted  by  years.  I 
feel  worn  out  sometianes.  How  I  hate 
this  ceaseless  grind,  grind,  grind  at  the 
mifl !" 

"  H*m !  Well,  for  my  part,  I  can  never 
be  thoroughly  happy  out  of  harness  for  long 
together.  When  we  take  our  sea-side  holi- 
day every  summ^  I  am  always  the  first  to 
get  tired  of  it.  I  long  for  what  you  call 
the  pounce  and  parchment.** 

"Happy  you)" 

"  If  you  hate  it  so,  why  don't  you  retire 
and  give  up  your  share  of  the  business  to 
my  Ous  ?  You  haven't  a  tribe  of  daughters 
to  provide  for.   You  must  be  rich  enough." 

"  Rich  !"  echoed  Mr.  Frost.  "  Who  shaU 
saj  what '  rich'  means  in  these  days  ?  And 
besides,  you  know,  one  always  wants  a 
little  more." 

He  had  by  this  time  neariy  recovered  his 
usual  mien,  and  spoke  witii  the  self-confi- 
dent careless  air  of  superiority  which  had 
never  failed  to  impress  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

"  Aye,  aye,  one  knows  all  i^t,"  said  the 
latter.  "Why  then,  on  the  wh^le,  you 
have— ^things  have  not  gone  so  badly  with 
you,  eh  ?" 

Frost  gave  him  a  quick  and  curious 
glance.  Then  his  mouth  stretched  itself  in 
a  forced  smile,  to  which,  in  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  anything  like  spontapieity,  he 
communicated  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  irony.  He  was  conscious  of  this  exagge- 
nriaon ;  but  his  muscles  were  not  under  his 
own  oontrol. 

**0h  yes,  they  have!**  he  exclaimed. 
*'  Things  have  gone  very  badly  indeed  with 
me.  I  haven't  got  what  I  want  by  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds." 

"  Ten  or  fifteen  thou — ^by  Jove  !" 

"  Well,  you  know,  Lovegrove,  every  man 
has  Ms  hobby.  Mine  has  been  to  die  worth 
a  certain  sum.  I  shan't  tell  you  what  sum ; 
you  would  be  shocked  at  the  extravagance 
of  my  desires.  Not  having  yet  reached  the 
figure  I  had  set  myself,  I  consider  that  I 
liave  the  right  to  grumble.  Consequently 
I  do  gmmble — ^to  the  world.  But^"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 

but  between  friends  and  partners,  like  you 
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and  me,  I  may  say  that  on  the  whole — on 
the  whole,  my  nest  isn't  badly  feathered." 

"  I  thought  it  was — I  thought  so !" 
replied  Lovegrove,  nodding  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  sober  triumph. 

"Ah,  but  I  grumble!" 

"  Rich  men  always  do.  Only,  if  I  were 
you.  Frost,  I  wouldn't  grumble  too  much  !" 

"  Eh  ?" 

"Folks  might  take  you  at  your  word. 
And  as  all  the  world  does  not  know  how 
rich  you  want  to  be — ^why — don't  you 
see  ?" 

Mr.  Frost  laughed  a  little  dry  laugh,  and 
clapped  his  partner  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  God  knows  there  is 
wherewithal  for  plenty  of  grumbling  with- 
out being  poor.     I'm  harassed  to  death  1" 

"You  have  just  had  young  Lockwood 
with  you.     I  met  him  coming  out." 

"  You  met  him  I  Did  he — did  he  say 
anyttiing?"     ^ 

"  Say  anything  ?  He  said,  *  Good  day.' 
Oh,  and  he  said,  too,  that  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  put  out." 

"  Put  out !     He  is  terribly  pig-headed." 

"  Is  he  ?  Well,  I  rather  liked  him.  I 
thought  he  came  out  so  well  in  that  affair 
of  proving  the  time  of  Lady  TaUis's  death. 
But  I  always  thought  you  were  such  a  great 
friend  of  his." 

"  I  tried  to  be.  I  offered  to  get  him  a 
fine  position  with  a  company  abroad.  But 
there  are  people  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
befriend.     They  won't  let  you." 

"  Dear  me !  Then  he  refused  your  offer  ?•* 

"  Yes ;  I  had  given  him  a  little  time  to 
consider  of  it.  But  he  came  to-day  to— to 
say  that  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  And 
that  not  in  the  most  civil  terms,  either." 

"  Oh  !  So  that  was  what  he  had  been  to 
see  you  about  ?" 

"  Of  course !  Did  he  say  that  he  had 
came  for  anything  else  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  told  you  what  he  said. 
But  talking  of  companies  abroad.  Frost,  I 
wanted  to  say  one  word  to  you.  I  did 
hear " 

"  Another  time  —  ano&er  time,  Love- 
grove. I  shall  be  late  as  it  is.  I  have  an 
appointment  in  the  city ;"  and  Mr.  Frost 
pulled  out  his  watch  impatiaitly. 

"Oh,  well,  I  won't  detain  you.  Some 
day — ^some  evening,  after  business  hours,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  you, 
though." 

"  Of  course.  Delighted.  Whenever  you 
like." 

Mr.  Frost  hurried  off,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  first  empty  cab  that  happened  to 
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be  passing.  As  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  out 
again  throngh  the  front  office,  the  senior 
clerk  was  putting  on  his  hat  and  gloves 
preparatory  to  going  home. 

**0h,  Mr.  Lovegrove,"  said  the   clqrk, 
"you   were   asking  me  about  the  bill  of 
costs  in  Bowcher  v.  Bowcher !" 
"  Yes,  I  was.     Has  it  been  paid  ?'* 
"  It  has,  sir.     Their  solicitors  sent  down 
this  afternoon,  and  the  bill  was  paid.     You 
were  not  here.     Mr.  Frost  took  the  notes, 
saying  that  he  was  going  into  the  city  this 
afternoon,  and  would  bank  them.*' 
"  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Burgess." 
When  the  clerk  had  left,  Mr.  Lovegrove's 
face  changed. 

"Another  instance  of  Frost's  thought- 
lessness," he  muttered.  "  He  takes  money 
to  the  bank  for  the  firm,  and  does  not  go 
to  the  city  until  after  banking  hours.  It 
had  much  better  have  been  sent  in  the 
regular  way.  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  he  is 
too  busy  growing  rich  on  his  own  account. 
I  should  never  have  guessed  that  Frost 
had  the  ambition  of  being  wealthy.  I  hope 
he  won't  bum  his  fingers  with  speculations 
in  trying  to  grow  rich  in  a  hurry.  But  he 
certsSnly  is  a  very  superior  man !  A  most 
superior  man  is  Frost.  All  the  same,  when 
your  clever  fellow  does  make  a  mistake,  it 
is  apt  to  be  a  big  one." 

CHAPTER  XII.    TROUBLE. 

Mr.  Frost  left  his  office  in  a  state  of 
pitiable  disorder  and  anxiety  of  mind.  It 
has  been  said  that  Sidney  Frost  hated 
failure ;  and  still  more  the  avowal  of  failure. 
He  had  originally  involved  himself  in  a  web 
of  dishonourable  compHcations  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  woman  who  had  inspired  the 
sole  strong  passion  of  his  life.  And  it  was 
still  his  infatuated  love  for  her  that  caused 
the  ^eater  part  of  his  distress.  What 
would  Georgy  do  ?  What  would  Georgy 
say  ?  How  would  G«orgy  bear  it  if — ^the 
worst  should  happen?  These  were  the 
chief  questions  with  which  he  tormented 
himself.  And  at  the  same  time  he  well 
knew,  in  his  heart,  that  she  would  be  cold 
as  ice  and  hard  as  granite  to  his  sufferings. 

His  business  in  the  city,  and  the  rumours 
he  heard  there,  did  not  tend  to  reassure 
him.  He  drove  to  his  home  jaded  and 
wretched.  The  headache  which  he  had 
falsely  pleaded  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  be- 
come a  reality.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room  and  shut  his  eyes. 
But  his  nerves  were  in  a  state  of  too  great 
irritation  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  Nor  did 
the  cessation  from  movement  seem  to  bring 


repose.  He  tried  to  stretch  and  relax  his 
limbs  into  a  position  of  ease ;  but  he  ached 
in  every  muscle,  and  was  as  weary  as  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  a  day  of  hard  bodily 
labour.  Presently  his  wife  entered  the 
room.  Care,  and  toil,  and  anxiety  had  set 
no  mark  on  her.  Her  peach-like  cheeks 
were  smooth  and  fresh;  her  eyes  bright 
and  clear ;  her  hair  was  glossy,  abundant, 
and  unmingled  with  a  thread  of  grey.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  dinner  costume  whose  un- 
obtrusive simplicity  might  have  deceived 
an  uninstructed  eye  as  to  its  costliness. 
But,  both  in  material  and  fashion,  Mrs. 
Frost's  attire  was  of  the  most  expen- 
sive. Not  a  detail  w^as  imperfect :  from  the 
elegant  satin  slipper  that  fitted  her  well- 
formed  foot  to  a  nicety,  to  the  fine  old 
cream  -  coloured  lace  round  her  bosom. 
There  was  no  jewel  on  her  neck  or  in  her 
ears ;  not  a  chain,  not  a  brooch,  not  a  pin. 
But  on  one  round  white  arm  she  wore,  set 
in  a  broad  band  of  gold,  the  famous  opal, 
whose  mild,  milky  lustre,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  darts  of  fire,  contrasted  admirably 
with  the  deep  purple  of  her  dress.  Her 
husband,  lying  on  the  sofa,  looked  at  her 
&om  beneath  his  half-closed  eyelids,  as  she 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertain  whether  he 
were  awake  or  asleep.  She  was  very 
beautiftil.  What  dignity  in  the  simple 
steadiness  of  her  attitude!  How  placid 
the  expanse  of  her  broad  white  forehead  1 
How  sweet  and  firm  her  closed  red  lips ! 
How  mild,  grave,  and  matronly  the  light 
in  her  contemplative  eyes !  She  seemed 
to  bring  an  air  of  peace  into  the  room. 
Even  tibe  slight  perftmie  that  hung  about 
her  garments  was  soothing  and  delicions. 
If  she  would  but  stand  so,  silent  and  ador- 
able, until  her  husband's  eyes  should  close, 
and  sleep  come  down  upon  them  like  a 
balm! 

Thought  is  wonderfully  rapid.  Sidney 
Frost  had  time  to  see  all  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  to  j&ame  the  abov^recorded 
wish,  before  his  wife  opened  her  handsome 
mouth,  and  said,  in  the  rich,  low  voice 
habitual  to  her : 

"  Sidney,  that  man  has  been  dunning 
again  for  his  bill." 

Crash !  The  sweet  vision  was  gone, 
shattered  into  broken  fragments  like  a 
clear  lake-picture  disturbed  by  a  stone 
thrown  into  its  waters.  The  veins  in 
Frost's  forehead  started  and  throbbed  dis- 
tractingly.  He  could  not  suppress  a  groan 
— ^more  of  mental  than  physical  pain,  how- 
ever— and  he  pressed  his  hot  hands  to  his 
still  hotter  brow. 
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"  Sidney  !  do  you  hear  ?  That  insolent 
man  has  been  donning.  Yon  don't  seem  to 
consider  how  disagreeable  it  is  for  me !" 

''  What  insolent  man  ?  Who  is  it  that 
yon  mean?"  mnttered  Frosts,  closing  his 
eyes  completely. 

"  Yon  may  well  ask.  Dnns  have  been 
qtdte  numerous  lately,**  rerjoined  Mrs. 
Frost,  with  a  sneer,  as  she  seated  herself 
in  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  the  sofa.  "  But 
none  of  them  have  been  so  insupportable 
as  that  Wilson.** 

"  The  jeweller  ?** 

"Yes;  the  jeweller.  And  you  know, 
really  and  truly,  Sidney,  this  kind  of  thing 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.** 

Frost  smiled  bitterly. 

"  How  do  you  suggest  putting  a  stop  to 
it  ?**  he  asked. 

"  I  suggest  I     You  are  too  amusing.*' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the 
disdain  of  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said. 

"  Wilson  came  here,  and  saw  you,  and 
was  insolent?** 

"Very.** 

"What  did  he  say?** 

"  How  can  I  repeat  word  for  word  what 
he  said  ?  He  declared  that  he  must  have 
the  price  of  the  opal  bracelet.  I  happened 
to  have  it  on,  and  that  put  it  into  his  head, 
I  suppose.  He  said,  too,  very  impertinently, 
that  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
such  jewels  had  no  right  to  wear  th^oi.  I 
told  him  that  was  your  affair.** 

"  My  affair !     I  don*t  wear  bracelets.** 

"  You  know  that  it  is  nonsense  talking 
in  that  way,  Sidney.  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  tradespeople.'* 

"  Can  you  not  ?  Listen,  Georgina.  To- 
morrow you  must  give  me  that  opal  when 
I  go  to  business.  I  shall  drive  first  to 
Wilson's,  and  ask  him  to  take  back  the 
bracelet.  He  will  probably  make  me  pay 
for  your  having  had  it  so  long,  but,  as  the 
stone  is  a  really  fine  one,  I  think  he  vrill 
consent  to  take  it  back.** 

"  Take  back  my  bracelet  !** 

"  It  is  not  your  bracelet.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that,  when  you  first  spoke  of  buying  it, 
I  forbade  you  to  do  so,  and  told  you  the 
price  of  it  was  beyond  my  means  to  pay  ?** 

"  Take  back  my  bracelet  !** 

"  Come  here,  Georgy.  Sit  down  beside 
me.  Ah,  how  fresh  and  cool  your  hand  is ! 
Put  it  on  my  forehead  for  a  moment. 
Listen,  Georgy.  I  am  in  great  trouble 
and  embarrassment.  I  have  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  which  I  —  I — ^which 
I  owe,   to  make  up  within  six   months. 


Six  months  is  the  limit  of  time  allowed 


me. 


n 


Mrs.  Frost  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
the  air  of  a  person  who  is  being  bored  by 
unnecessary  details.     "  Well  ?**  she  said. 

Her  husband  suppressed  his  indignation 
at  her  indifference,  and  proceeded : 

"  During  that  time  I  shall  have  to  strain 
every  nerve,  to  try  eveiy  means,  to  scrape 
together  every  pound.     I  shall  have ** 

"  I  thought,**  said  Georgina,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  that  your  journey  to  Naples  was 
to  make  your  fortune.  I  have  not  yet 
perceived  any  of  the  fine  results  that  were 
to  flow  from  it.** 

"  Matters  have  not  gone  as  I  hoped  and 
expected.  Still  I  do  not  despair  even  yet. 
No ;  far  from  it.     I  believe  the  shares  will 

come  all  right,  if  we  can  but  tide  over ** 

He  checked  himself,  after  a  glance  at  her 
face.  It  was  calm,  impassive,  utterly  un- 
sjrmpathising.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  were  contemplating  the  opal  bracelet 
as  the  arm  which  it  adorned  lay  gracefdlly 
on  her  lap.  Sidney  Frost  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  that  ended  in  something  like  a  moan. 

"  I  don*t  know  whether  you  are  listen- 
ing to  me,  or  whether  you  understand  me, 
Georgina  ?** 

"  I  heard  what  you  said.  But  I  can*t 
see  why  you  should  want  to  take  away  my 
opal.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I 
Httle  expected  that  such  a  thing  would 
ever  happen  to  me.** 

"  Be  thankftd  if  nothing  worse  happens 
to  you.** 

"Worse!  What  can  be  worse?  I 
promised  to  wear  the  bracelet  at  Lady 
Maxwell*s,  on  Wednesday,  to  show  to  a 
friend  of  hers,  a  Polish  countess  who  boasts 
of  her  jewels.  Lady  Maxwell  had  told  her 
of  my  bracelet,  and  had  said,  moreover, 
that  mine  was  &r  handsomer  than  any 
single  opal  she  had  ever  seen.*' 

"  You  must  make  some  excuse  to  her." 

"  What  excuse  can  I  make  ?  It  is  too 
bad  !**  And  Mrs.  Frost  put  her  delicate 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Her  husband  remained  silent ;  and  after 
a  little  while  she  looked  up  at  him  in  per- 
plexity. She  did  not  often  have  recourse 
to  tears.  But  she  had  hitherto  found  them 
infalHble  in  softening  Sidney*s  heart  to- 
wards her,  let  him  be  as  angry  as  he  might. 

Presently  the  dinner  -  gong  sounded. 
After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Frost  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  said,  in  a  cold  voice,  "  Are  you 
not  coming  to  dinner,  Sidney  ?*' 

"No;  it  is  impossible.  I  could  eat 
nothing.*' 
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"Why  not?"  asked  G-eorgina,  taming 
her  large  eyes  slowly  on  him. 

"  Oh,  you  have  not,  of  course,  observed 
so  trifling  a  matter ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am 
very  unwell." 

"No;  I  hadn't  noticed  it,"  she  re- 
sponded, with  cool  naivete. 

After  an  instant's  reflection,  it  strack  her 
that  this  indisposition  migbt  be  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  unwonted  severity.  Sidney 
was  often  hot-tempered  and  cross,  but  such 
steady  opposition  to  her  wishes  she  was 
quite  unused  to.  The  opal  might  not  be 
lost  after  all.  She  went  to  him  and  touched 
his  forehead  with  her  cool  lips. 

"  Poor  Sidney,  how  hot  his  head  is !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  will  send  you  a  little 
soup.    Try  to  take  something,  won't  you  ?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  fondly.  The  least 
act  of  kindness  from  her  made  him  grate- 
ful. 

"  Dear  Georgy  !  She  does  really  lore 
me  a  little,"  he  thought,  as  she  ghded 
with  her  graceful  step  out  of  the  room. 
And  then  he  began  to  meditate  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  spare  her  the 
hum2[iation  of  parting  with  her  bracelet. 

But  soon  a  remembrance  darted  through 
his  mind,  which  made  his  head  throb,  and 
his  heart  beat.  No,  no ;  it  was  impossible ! 
Any  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  public  disgrace  and  ruin.  It 
would  be  better  for  Georgy  to  give  up 
every  jewel  she  possessed  than  to  confront 
that  flnal  blow.  Yes;  the  sacrifice  must 
be  made,  for  the  present.  And  who  could 
tell  what  piece  of  good  luck  might  befall 
him  before  the  end  of  the  six  months? 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  unspeakable  anxiety  for  Frost,  during 
which  he  sufiered  alternations  of  hope  and 
despondency,  and  feverish  expectation  and 
crushing  humiliation,  aad  during  which 
he  was  more  and  more  delivered  up  to 
the  conviction  that  his  wife  was  the  incar- 
nation of  cold  egotism.  He  strove  against 
the  conviction.  Sometimes  he  fought  with 
it  furiously  and  indignantly;  sometimes  he 
tried  to  coax  and  lull  it.  When  he  should 
be  finally  vanquished  by  the  irrefragable 
truth,  it  would  go  hard  with  him.  Of  all 
this  Greorgina  knew  nothing.  Had  she 
known,  she  would  have  cared ;  because  she 
would  have  perceived  that  when  the  truth 
should  have  overcome  the  last  of  her  hus- 
band's self-delusions  it  must  also  go  hard 
with  her. 

Meanwhile  there  was  anxiety  enough 
— with  which  Frost  was  intimately  con- 
nected— at    the    house    in    Gower-street. 


Maud  and  the  vicar  were  gone  away  to 
Shipley.  The  upper  rooms  were  shut  up, 
and  the  house  seemed  almost  deserted. 
There  had  come  to  be  a  barrier  betweenHugh 
and  his  mother.  It  did  not  appear  in  their 
outward  behaviour  to  each  other.  He  was 
as  dutifcdly,  she  as  tenderly,  affectionate  as 
ever.  But  the  unrestrained  confidence  of 
their  intercourse  was  at  an  end.  It  must 
always  be  bo  when  two  loving  persons  speak 
togetiier  with  the  oonsciousnesB  of  a  for- 
bidden topic  lying  like  a  naked  sword  be- 
tween them.  Concealment  was  so  intrinsi- 
cally antagonistic  to  Hugh's  character,  that 
his  mother's  aversion  to  speak  confidingly 
with  him  respecting  the  c<mfes^on  she  had 
made  once  for  all  was  extremely  painful  to 
hiBL  And  his  pain,  which  was  evident  to 
her,  only  served  to  make  her  the  more 
reticent.  She  thought, "  My  son  can  never 
again  love  me  as  he  loved  me  before  I 
wounded  his  pride  in  me.  He  is  kind 
still ;  but  I  am  not  to  him  what  I  was." 

Maud  was  sadly  missed  by  both  mother 
and  son.  Her  presence  in  the  house  had 
been  like  the  perfume  of  flowers  in  a  room. 
Now  that  she  was  gone,  Zillah  oftei»  longed 
for  the. silent  swee&ess  of  her  young  fice. 
Maud  had  been  able  to  sofkn  the  toxsdb.  of 
sternness  which  marked  Hugh's  character, 
and  whidi  had  in  past  years  sent  many  a 
pang  of  appiehensirto  his  mother's  hekrt 
as  she  thought  how  hard  his  judgment  of 
her  would  be  when  the  dreaded  moment  of 
confession  should  arrive.  And  now  the 
Qonjfession  had  been  made,  and  her  son  had 
been  loving  and  forbearing,  and  had  uttered 
no  hint  of  reproach,  and  yet — and  yet 
Zillah  tormented  herself  with  the  thought 
that  she  was  shut  out  from  the  innermost 
chamber  of  his  heart.  Hugh  had  lost  no 
time  in  telHng  his  mother  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Frost  He  related  all  the  details 
of  it  conscientiously,  but  without  his  usnal 
frank  spontaneity ;  for  he  saw  in  her  &ce 
how  she  ^rank  from  the  recital ;  and  in 
the  constraint  of  his  manner,  she,  on  her 
part,  read  coldness  and  estrangement.  She 
fett  frightened  as  she  pictured  to  herself 
the  conflict  of  those  two  strong  wills. 
Zillah,  too,  could  be  strong;  but  her 
strength  lay  in  endurance  less  than  action. 
And,  besides,  twenty  years  of  secret  self- 
reproach  and  the  sting  of  a  tormented 
and  tormenting  conscience  had  sapped  the 
firmness  of  her  character. 

"  You  did  not  show  him  any  mercy,  then, 
Hugh  ?"  she  said,  with  her  head  leaning 
against  her  small  pale  hand,  when  her  son 
had  finished  his  narrative. 
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"  Mercy !  Tes,  mother,  snrely  I  showed 
him  more  mercy  than  he  deserved  !  I  gave 
him  six  months'  grace." 

"  Six  months*  grace.  After  five-and- 
fcwenty  years  of  procrastination,  how  short 
those  six  months  will  seem  to  him !" 

'"And  how  long  the  five-and-twenty 
years  seemed  to  yon !  But  I  told  him  the 
facts  of  the  case  plainly.  The  chance  of 
baying  the  business  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  will  remain  open  to  me  for  yet  half  a 
year  longer.  If  by  the  end  of  that  time  I 
have  not  given  my  answer,  the  chance  will 
be  lost.  He  must  repay  the  money  he  stole 
by  that  time." 

"  Stole,  Hugh  I  Yon  did  not  nse  that 
word  to  him  ? 

"  No,  mother,  I  did  not  nse  that  word ; 
bnt  I  shonld  have  been  jnstified  in  nsing 
it." 

"  And  how  did  he — did  he  eeem  ?  Was 
he  angry  and  defiant,  or  did  he  seem  secure 
of  his  power  to  pay  the  money  ?" 

"  He  was  greatly  taken  by  snrprise ;  bnt 
he  has  great  self-command.  And  he  is  so 
clever  and  specions  that  I  do  not  wonder  at 
his  having  imposed  on  yon.  He  tried  to 
take  a  high  hand  with  me,  and  reminded 
me  that  he  had  been  my  other's  friend. 
'Yes ;  a  felse  friend,*  said  I.  Then  he  was 
silent.  I  did  not  reproach  him  with  violence. 
I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  speak 
even  as  harshly  as  I  did,  had  he  met  me  in 
a  different  spirit.*' 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  really  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  repaying  the  money?  I  cannot 
understand  it.  He  must  be  rich.  Every 
one  says  that  the  firm  is  so  prosperous." 

"  He  recovered  himself  after  a  minute  or 
60,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  speculations  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  He  waxed  eloquent  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice ;  but  I  stopped  him. 
*  Deeds,  not  words,  are  the  only  arguments 
that  I  can  accept  from  you,  Mr.  Frost,*  said 
I.  '  You  have  not  now  got  a  woman  and  a 
child  to  deal  with.  I  am  a  man,  and  I  shall 
exact  my  own  unflinchingly.'  Before  I  left 
the  office,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  but  I  could 
not  take  it." 

"You  refused  his  hand?  That  must 
have  cut  him  to  the  quick.  He  is  such  a 
proud  man." 

"  So  am  I,"  retorted  Hugh,  dryly, 

Zillah  bent  silently  over  her  work.  Hugh 
did  not  see  the  tears  that  brimmed  up  into 
her  eyes.  Hugh  did  not  guess  the  sharp 
pain  that  was  in  her  heart.  He  had  so  fully 
and  freely  forgiven  whatever  injury  his 
mother's  weakness  had  occasioned  to  him : 


he  had  such  pity  in  his  man's  heart  for  the 
unmerited  sufferings  that  this  frail,  delicate, 
defenceless  woman  had  undergone  from  her 
youth  upward,  that  it  never  entered  into  his 
mind  how  her  sensitive  conscience  made  her 
attribute  to  herself  a  large  share  of  the  con- 
tempt and  disgust  he  eiqpressed  for  Mr. 
Frost. 

"  I  am  at  least  an  accomplice  in  defraud- 
ing my  son  of  his  inheritance  !"  said  the 
poor  woman  to  herself.  "  Hugh  does  not 
mean  to  be  unkind ;  but  he  must  feel  that 
all  blame  thrown  upon  Sidney  Frost  reflects 
on  me." 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Lockwood  spoke,  it 
was  on  an  indifferent  topic ;  and  her  son 
was  hurt  that  she  should  so  resolutely,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  shut  him  out  from  any 
confidential  communion  with  her. 

There  needed  some  link  between  them; 
some  one  who,  loving  both,  should  enable 
them  to  understand  one  another.  Maud 
might  have  done  this  good  office.  She 
might  have  served  them  both  with  head 
and  heart.  But  Maud  was  not  there,  and 
the  days  passed  heavily  in  the  widow's 
house. 
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"  What  a  contrast  between  these  grand 
works  by  the  old  masters,  with  their  glow- 
ing colours  and  their  mellow  tones,  and 
the  flimsy  raw-looking  productions  of  the 
modems  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
on  these  walls  !  How  is  it  that  people  can't 
paint  now-a-days?  Is  there  some  secret 
for  the  mixing  of  colours,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  pigments,  which  has  been  lost  ? 
Are  modem  eyes  less  accurate  and -less 
discerning  than  the  eyes  of  old  were  ?  Or 
is  it  that  art  has  long  since  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  pOTfection,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  decline :  or,  worse, 
absolutely  dead,  and  galvanised  into  a  faint 
show  of  fife,  which  is  no  life  ?" 

At  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  old 
masters,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  this  is  the 
tone  of  all  sorts  of  people,  connected — ^un- 
professionally  for  the  most  part — with  the 
art  world.  These  cognoscenti  give  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  expressive  of  the  sub- 
hmest  contempt  for  all  that  is  new  in  art, 
and  of  the  most  fulsome  and  indiscrimi- 
nate worship  of  all  that  is  old.  And 
these  sentiments  are  put  forth,  be  it  re- 
marked, by  the  said  connoisseurs  —  or 
"knowers,"  as  the  word  may  be  literally 
rendered — ^with  amazing  comfort  to  them- 
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selves,  and  amazing  contempt  for  the  feel- 
ings of  any  such  unhappy  modern  professors 
of  art  as  may  happen  to  be  witliin  hearing. 
Indeed,  these  "knowers"  set  themselves  in 
open  opposition  to  the  Doers. 

Now  there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  person  that  finer 
work,  in  certain  departments  of  art,  has 
been  produced  in  old  than  in  modem 
times.  This  holds  true  with  regard  to  all 
forms  of  art.  The  Iliad,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  are  grander  specimens 
in  their  different  kinds  than  any  which  have 
been  produced  since.  So  again,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  religious  painting  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  period  which  next  succeeded 
them,  that  it,  in  its  peculiar  way,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  fact  is,  however,  by 
no  means  to  be  fairly  quoted  in  evidence 
of  the  decay  of  painting  generally,  A  &ir 
chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  art 
will  always  show  that  it  has  various  de- 
velopments, and  goes  through  various 
phases ;  and  that  it  passes  on  from  one  to 
another  of  these,  in  implicit  obedience  to 
that  fundamental  law  of  change  and  pro- 
gress which  affects  all  things. 

That  certain  branches  of  art  have  been 
brought  to  greater  perfection  in  former 
times  than  they  ever  attain  now,  may, 
then,  be  safely  asserted  by  the  modem  critic ; 
but  he  should  by  no  means  go  further  than 
this.  Unfortunately  a  great  many  critics  of 
this  our  day  do  go  further,  and  much  further. 
They  assert,  on  behalf  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters, a  claim  to  an  amount  of  superiority 
over  the  modem  which  is  overstrained  and 
exaggerated.  They  admit  of  no  defects  in 
the  former,  and  allow  of  no  merits  in  the 
latter.  Yet,  that  there  might  be  assigned, 
witl^  perfect  fairness,  a  considerable  share 
of  both,  to  both,  might  easily  be  proved  by 
an  impartial  examination  of  those  very 
pictures  at  Burlington  House.  In  that 
collection  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  pictures  by  old  masters  of  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable  excellence.  Such  a  por- 
trait, for  instance,  as  that  of  Andrade,  by 
Murillo,  is  alike  magnificent,  whether  re- 
garded as  a  mere  piece  of  painting,  or  as  a 
faithfal  rendering  of  strong  individuality. 
Nothing,  again,  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
some  of  the  Vandykes;  especially  the  well- 
known  three  heads  of  Charles  the  First. 
They  are  beautiful  beyond  praise  as  mere 
works  of  art,  and  are  so  perfectly  right  and 
satisfying  as  delineations  of  character  that 
it  seems  as  though  the  value  of  physiog- 
nomy as  a  science  were  for  ever  established 
by  the  correspondence  between  fiice  and 
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character,  of  which  these  portraits  give  so 
admirable  an  illustration.   Of  such  pictures 
— and  many  more  in  this  collection  might 
be  included  with  them — ^no  expressions  of 
admiration,  however  strong,  can  be  regarded 
as  overstrained :  except  only  such  as  claim 
for  them  a  degree  of  merit  with  which  no 
art  of  more  recent  date  may  venture  to  com- 
pete.    Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  those 
who  do  demand  this  position  for  them,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
successful  rivalry  of  the  old  masters  by 
the  comparatively  new.      That   any  ad- 
mirer of  the  old  masters,  however  fervent, 
should  assert  their  unapproachable  superi- 
ority, having  two  such  pictures  before  him 
as  the  Tragic  Muse  and  the  Blue  Boy — ^not 
to  mention  others  by  the  same  masters- 
would  seem  almost  impossible.  For,  surely, 
the  merit  of  these  two  works  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
this  gallery.     Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
Siddons  portrait,  thei*e  is  in  one  respect  a 
certain  superiority  over  those  other  master- 
pieces.    There  is  a  soul  painted  here,  as 
well  as  a  body :  a  soul,  too,  in  the  highest 
condition  of  spiritual  exaltation.     There  is 
no  such  instance   of  painted  thought,  of 
a  glance  of  the  mind  into  the  spiritual 
world,   in  this  collection,   or  perhaps  in 
any  other.     In  this  regard,  there  is  positive 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Reynolds 
picture  to  the  works  by  old  masters  ex- 
hibited here.     In  other  respecte,  this  and 
the    Gainsborough  Blue  Boy  are  simply 
not  better  and  not  worse  than  the  finest 
of  the  pictures  around  them ;   since  what 
may  be  said  of  the  finest  among  the  "  old 
masters" — that   they  are  simply    of  the 
highest  order  of  merit  attainable  in  this 
world — ^must  be  said,  too,  of  these  com- 
paratively modern  productions. 

It  is,  probably,  firam  a  conviction  enter- 
tained by  the  exclusive  admirers  of  the 
ancient  masters,  that  any  admission  of  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  such  modems  as  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough  to  an  equality  of 
merit  with  the  older  painters,  might  in- 
jure their  whole  case,  tliat  such  claim 
is  sturdily  resisted  by  the  fraternity  of 
knowers.  What  an  interruption  in  the 
course  of  that  continuous  decline,  which 
these  knowing  ones  love  to  dwell  on,  would 
be  effected  by  the  appearance  on  th^e  scene,  at 
a  period  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  two  artists  capable  of  producing 
work  as  fine  as  that  of  Titian  or  Vandyke ! 
To  m&ke  any  such  concession  would  he 
ruinous.  The  simplest  way  is  to  deny  to 
more  recent  art  achievements   all   right 
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to  rank  with  the  more  remote.  "  What ! 
Compare  a  Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough 
with  a  Mnrillo  or  a  Titian  !  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  see  the  works  of  both  schools, 
hanging  side  by  side,  and  not  detect  at  a 
glance  the  inferiority  of  the  modem  to  the 
old  ?  Have  yon  eyes  ?  Can  yon,  after 
feasting  on  Murillo,  derive  any  satisfaction 
whatever  from  a  contemplation  of  the  old 
lady  with  the  green  umbrella,  whose  portrait 
hangs  in  the  opposite  comer?  Almost  as 
well  admire  those  Leslies  in  the  next  room, 
and  own  yourself  a  Vandal  at  once." 

"  Those  Leslies"  !  How  lightly  esteemed 
by  the  knowers,  yet  how  full  of  beauties 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  of  merits  belong- 
iDg  exclusively  to  the  modem  time  ! 

There  are  some  opinions  on  subjects  of 
the  day  which  spread  among  us  like  an  in- 
fectious disease.  These  opinions  issue  for 
the  most  part  from  certain  circles  in  Lon- 
don, which  set  the  fashion  in  matters  of 
taste,  just  as  Brummel  or  D'Orsay  did  once 
in  connexion  with  dress  and  personal  decora- 
tion. It  is  the  custom  of  these  virtuosi  to 
form  themselves  into  a  little  committee,  and 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  works  of  art, 
pictorial,  literary,  musical,  or  dramatic : 
pronouncing,  after  due  dehberation,  a  ver- 
dict which  the  rest  of  "the  world,"  always 
glad  to  get  hold  of  ready-made  opinions,  is 
very  willing  to  accept.  The  verdict  of  these 
taste-arbitrators  has  gone  against  the 
pictures,  by  Leslie  and  Stanfield,  exhibited, 
among  the  old  masters,  on  the  Academy 
walls.  They  are  said  to  suffer  to  a  pitiable 
extent  by  comparison  with  the  works  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  placed,  and  are 
accused  of  appearing  raw,  crude,  and  flimsy, 
by  contrast.  But,  surely,  on  a  little  con- 
sideration, it  might  appear  plain  that  there 
is  abundant  room  for  appeal  against  this 
verdict.  The  principal  charge  against  these 
pictures  is  that  they  are  deficient  in  that 
uniformity  and  harmony  of  general  tint 
which  characterises  the  old  masters ;  but 
does  not  this  simply  amount  to  an  accusation 
that  they  are  without  what  it  is  simply  im- 
possible that  they  could  yet  have  got — that 
general  softness  and  unity  of  tone,  which 
nothing  but  the  lapse  of  time  can  bestow  ? 
The  effect  of  time  in  bringing  together  the 
different  parts  of  a  picture,  and  in  blend- 
ing them  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  is 
powerfxd  and  unmistakable.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  if,  by  means 
of  some  unknown  scientific  process,  the 
effect  brought  about  by  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  centuries  could  be  produced  in  as 
many  hours,   and   some   modern  pictures 


could  be  subjected  to  it,  they  would  present 
the  very  same  mellow  and  harmonious  aspect 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  the  works  of 
the  older  painters ;  while  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  very  pictures  by  old  masters 
could  be  put  through  an  exactly  inverse 
process,  and  deprived  of  all  that  they  have 
gained  by  lapse  of  time,  and  seen  as  they 
came  fresh  from  the  easel,  they  would  be 
denounced  for  possessing  that  very  rawness 
and  discordancy  against  which  fierce  excep- 
tion is  taken. 

Such  objectors  most  frequently  give 
their  judgments  to  the  world,  not  through 
the  medium  of  printers*  ink  and  paper, 
but  viva  voce,  by  means  of  Talk.  There 
is  a  large  class  in  this  town  of  these  know- 
ing Talkers.  They  hold  forth  at  dinner- 
tables  ;  they  sicken  the  soul  at  Private 
Views,  and  other  art  assemblies ;  and  they 
not  xmfrequently  treat  the  Doers  with  pity- 
ing condescension.  "You  have  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  skill ;"  thus  the 
Talkers  hold  forth  to  the  Doers;  "you  have 
a  knack  of  representing  what  you  see 
before  you ;  you  can  turn  out  a  picture 
painted  with  considerable  dexterity,  and 
can  get  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it ;  but 
you  are  grossly  ignorant  of  your  profession 
in  all  but  its  business  aspect.  You  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  art,  nothing  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  schools  ;  the  refinements  of  colour- 
ing and  of  handling  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  the  *  masters'  are  a  dead  letter  to  you. 
From  you,  the  Doer,  these  things  are 
hidden  ;  but  to  me,  the  Talker,  they  ai'c  re- 
vealed. Do  not,  therefore,  expect  me  to 
pay  any  deference  to  your  Doings,  which 
are  merely  the  result  of  knack ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  do  you  defer  humbly  to  my 
Talkings :  which  emanate  fi^m  an  amount 
of  art  knowledge,  art  perception,  and  art 
theory,  of  which  you  have  not  so  much 
as  an  inkling." 

But  the  strangest  thing  is,  that  this  ten- 
dency to  treat  of  modem  art  a^  of  a  thing 
in  the  lowest  condition  of  decadence  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  amateur  critic,  but 
is  sometimes  participated  in  by  the  artist 
himself.  There  are  artists,  as  well  as 
amateurs,  who  talk  in  this  despondent  tone. 
"  What  is  the  use,"  say  they,  "  of  anything 
that  we  can  do  ?  We  can  never  approach 
those  master-pieces  produced  by  the  great 
men  of  former  times.  This  is  not  an  age 
whose  natural  way  of  expressing  itself  is 
through  the  medium  of  art.  It  is  not  the 
thing  of  the  day,  as  it  was  once." 

Such  reasoning  as  this — if  such  weak 
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cx)mplaiiiing  is  to  be  called  reasoning — 
is  snrely  indicative  of  a  very  small  grasp 
of  mind.  What  if  art  be  not  the  thing  of 
the  day  ?  What  if  it  have  to  enter  into 
competition  with  science,  commerce,  me- 
chanics, and  a  hnndred  other  interests? 
This  is  a  day,  not  of  one  thing,  bnt  of 
many  things  ;  and  art  is  one  of  the  many. 
Religion  is  not  ths  thing  of  the  day,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  what  are 
called  the  "  ages  of  faith."  Yet  it  is 
much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  real,  practical,  vital  religion  were 
ever  greater  than  at  this  moment.  War, 
again,  is  not  the  thing  of  the  day,  as  it  was 
once ;  yet  whenever  it  happens  that  fighting 
becomes  necessary,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  complain  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  do 
it.  Just  so  it  is  with  art.  The  art  which 
was  devoted  to  what  are  called  devotional 
subjects  may  have  seen  its  best  days ;  but 
are  there  not,  per  contra,  some  developments 
of  mod^n  art  which  are  quite  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  have  belonged  to  no  previous 
period  of  art-existence  ?  The  painting  of  pic- 
tures, rendered  intensely  interesting  by  the 
dramatic  nature  of  the  scenes  they  represent, 
and  by  the  expression  of  various  passions  and 
emotions  in  the  faces  of  the  actors  in  such 
scenes,  is  a  comparatively  modern  develop- 
ment of  art,  and  dates  almost  entirely  from 
the  time  of  Hogarth.  Is  this  a  small  thing 
for  the  art  of  the  new  time  to  have  achieved  ? 
What  picture  by  any  of  the  old  masters  is 
dramatically  interesting  ?  They  charm  by 
their  rare  technical  excellences,  by  their 
beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  chiar*oscuro, 
and  often  by  a  delicious  sentiment  which 
pervades  thenn,  and  whicb  is  produced  we 
know  not  altogether  how.  But  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  appeal  to  our  imaginative 
faculties  by  reason  of  any  special  interest 
attaching  to  the  scenes  they  represent, 
or  to  the  persons  by  whom  those  scenes 
are  enacted.  With  the  old  painter  the 
manner  of  representing  was  everything; 
with  the  new,  the  thing  represented  is  the 
more  important.  Let  the  due  amount  of 
credit  be  given  to  each,  for  what  each  has 
done.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  open 
question  whether  any  result  achieved  by 
Titian,  or  even  Raphael,  is  of  really  higher 
artistic  value  than  the  figure  of  the  dying 
husband  in  Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
or  that  of  the  Catholic  girl  in  Millais's 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.  These  are 
great  doings;  so  were  the  doings  of  the 
older  artists;  and  to  disparage  either  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  other,  is  to  be  both  un- 
fair and  illogical. 


That  this  introduction  of  the  dramatic 
element  into  art  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
the  modem  school  is  easily  demonstfable ; 
for  though  in  a  very  few  cases,  as  in  that 
of  Raphael's  Death  of  Ananias,  and  some 
other  instances,  the  telling  of  a  story  and 
the  exhibition  of  human  emotion  was  one 
of  the  tasks  which  the  painter  of  the  old 
time  set  himself  to  execute,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  such  attempts  were  excep- 
tional, and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  features  of  the  art  of  the  time. 
For  the  most  part.  Religious  and  Devotional 
Subjects,  Representations  of  Holy  Families, 
Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
the   Old  Testament  or  the  Saints  of  the 
New,  were  the  themes  cbosen  for  illustra- 
tion by  the  old    painters.      These  were 
varied,  occasionally,  by  pictures  iQustrative 
of  History,  or  the  Heathen  Mythology,  not 
more  likely  to  interest  the  spectator  than 
the  others.     These  pictures  move  us  not 
by  causing  us  to  be  aJ3Sorbed  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  men  and  women  represented  in  them, 
but  simply  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  as  works 
of  art.    That  other  achievement  of  interest- 
ing us  in  the  lives  of  human  creatures  having 
no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  was  reserved  for  such  despised  mo- 
derns as  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  and  others,  who 
invented  their  own  stories,  and  told  them 
on  caAvas  with  such  power  of  realisation 
as  makes  us  almost  forget  the  excellence  of 
their  pictures  as  works  of  art,  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  wonderful  imaginative  in- 
tuition which  can  so  awaken  our  interest 
in  their  dramatis  personsB. 

In  the  first  fervour  of  the  pursuit  of  what 
was  dramatic  in  art,  the  cultivation  of  the 
exclusively  picturesque  may  have  been 
somewhat  lost  sight  of;  but  of  late  there 
has  been  a  revival  in  this  respect  also,  and 
a  revival,  moreover,  of  such  vigour  that  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  there  are 
living  men,  both  in  England  and  in  France, 
whose  works,  making  allowance  for  their 
necessary  deficiency  in  the  harmonising 
influences  of  time,  might  compete,  in  all 
artistic  qualities  of  colour,  form,  light  and 
shade,  delicacy  and  truth  of  execution,  with 
any  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  old  painters 
of  Italy,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the 
limits  of  an  article  such  as  this,  to  main- 
tain all  that  might  be  maintained  in  de- 
fence of  the  right  of  modem  art  to  ho 
regarded  as  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  ago  we  live  in.  Enough  to  show 
that  it  is  a  Hving  reality,  not  a  dead 
thing  galvanised  into  a  mimicry  of  life; 
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enough  to  cotuiteract,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, the  disconragiBg  effect  of  those 
doldfnl  lamentatioiis  over  the  decay  of 
modem  art  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Dilettanti  world  are  so  clearly  addicted. 
The  responsibility  which  attaches  to  any 
one,  the  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to  dds' 
courage^  is  heavy.  It  would  be  a  far  more 
profi^le  employment  of  the  critic's  time 
and  abilities,  to  examine  in  what  respects 
modem  art  has  the  advantage  over  old,  and 
what  things  the  painter  of  the  new  time 
can  do  which  he  of  the  old  could  not.  The 
hnmble  Doer  has  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  of  which  the  audacious  Talker  knows 
nothing.  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  ever  so 
little,  than  to  talk  ever  so  much ;  and  the 
most  diminutive  of  Doers  has  the  right  to 
t&ke  precedence  of  the  most  gigantic  of 
Talkers. 

THE  OIiD  TBEB  IN  XTORBUBT  FABK. 

I. 
Thb  Pobt.    Gome  forth  from  thine  encircling  bole, 
O  Dryad  of  the  Tree! 
That  stuide  upon  the  mmj  knowle, 
The  prida  of  all  the  lea. 

ThT  home  is  stately  to  behold. 

And,  meaflored  by  its  rings, 
Has  floniisli'd  on  the  brees^  world 

For  eighteen  hundred  springs ; 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  has  drunk 

The  balm  the  skies  eontain, 
And  fed  its  broad  imperial  trunk 

Wi^  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

At  least,  so  learned  gardeners  guess. 

And  prove  it  to  tiiemselTes 
By  woodman's  craft,  and  more  or  less 

Book-knowledge  ftom  their  shelres* 

And  if  thou'st  lived  but  half  as  long, 
There's  much  thou  must  have  seen, 

Which  thou  couldst  whisper  in  a  song, 
From  ail  thy  branches  green ! 

Come,  then ;  obedient  to  my  call. 

With  eves  of  flashing  lieht, 
Agile,  and  debonnaire,  ana  tall. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sight ! 

rn  listen,  if  thou  wilt  but  talk, 

And  follow  through  thy  speeish 
Tradition's  visionary  walk. 

And  all  that  histories  teach. 

And  looking  up  the  stream  of  Time, 

Where  bygone  centuries  frown, 
Will  striva,  with  arrogance  sublime, 

To  feok  as  far  adown. 

II 

Tm  Tubs.    When  first  I  sprouted  horn  the  Earth, 
Imperial  Borne  was  young; 
And  ere  I  had  a  strong  man's  girth. 
Her  knell  of  doom  had  rung. 

A  Boman  warrior  planted  mo 

On  this  sequestered  hill ; 
And  Bome's  a  dream  of  History, 

While  I  am  stalwart  still. 

Beneath  mj  young  o'erarching  boughs 

The  Druids  oft  have  stray'd ; 
And  painted  Britons  breathed  their  vows. 

Love-smitten  in  the  shade. 


When  good  Kine  Alfred  foil'd  the  Dane, 

I  flourished  where  I  stand ; 
When  Harold  fell,  untimely  slain. 

And  strangers  flleh'd  the  land, 

I  cast  my  shadow  on  the  grass, 

And  yearljr,  as  I  grew. 
Beheld  the  village  maidens  pass 

light-footed  o'er  the  dew. 

I  saw  the  Red  Bose  and  the  Whits 

Do  battle  for  the  crown, 
And  in  the  sanguinary  fight 

Mow  men  like  harvests  down. 

And  as  the  work  of  Life  and  Death 

Went  on  o'er  all  the  realm, 
I  stood  unharmed,  no  ase  to  scathe, 

No  flood  to  overwhelm. 

The  teeming  people  lived  and  died, 

The  people  great  and  free ; 
And  years,  like  ripples  on  the  tide. 

Flowed  downwaras  to  the 


Yet  seemed  to  me,  outlasting  all, 

To  leave  their  work  behind, 
And  make  their  notches,  great  and  smaU, 

Of  progress  for  manlrinH  ; 

Though  oft  the  growth  of  happier  time 
Seemed  slow  and  sorely  wrought. 

And  noble  actions  failed  to  climb 
The  heights  of  noble  Thought. 

But  let  me  be  of  hopeftil  speech  1 

I  feel  that  Time  shall  bring 
To  men  and  nations,  all  and  each. 

The  renovating  spring ! 

III. 

Thz  Pon.    Well  said,  old  Tree !    We'll  look  before, 
And  seek  not  to  recall 
The  stories  of  the  days  of  yore. 
So  melancholy  all. 

Ah  no !  we'll  rather  strive  to  think. 

If  yet,  five  hundred  years, 
Thott'rt  left  to  stand  upon  the  brink. 

Amid  thy  younger  peers. 

What  thoughts  and  deeds,  both  linked  in  birth, 

Shall  work  to  mighty  ends, 
Amid  the  nations  of  the  Earth, 

The  foemen  and  the  friends ; 

What  ohanf  es  Fate  shall  slowly  launch 

On  Time^  unresting  river ; 
What  little  ^enns  take  root  and  branch, 

And  flourish  green  for  ever ; 

What  struggling  nations  shall  be  great. 

What  gnat  ones  shall  be  small. 
Or  whetw  Europe,  courting  Fate, 

Shall  crumble  to  its  fall. 

Perchance,  if  any  chance  there  be 

In  God's  eternal  plan, 
There  may  evolve  new  History, 

And  nobler  life  for  man. 

Such  hopes  be  ours — the  hi^  the  deep^ 

O  Spirit  of  the  Tree ! 
And  yet,  I  think,  I'd  like  to  sleep 

For  centuries  two  or  three, 

To  learn,  when  wakened  into  light. 

What  marvels  had  been  done 
Since  I  had  bidden  Time  good-night, 

And  quarrerd  with  the  sun : 

To  learn  if  England,  growing  yet. 

Still  held  her  ancient  plaee ; 
Or  if  her  Inrilliant  star  had  set 

In  splendour  or  disgrace : 

To  learn  if  Empire  travelling  West» 

Beyond  old  Ocean's  links, 
Had  marched  from  Better  into  Besfc, 

And  riddled  out  the  Sphynz ; 
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Be-readiog  with  acuter  gloss 
Time's  puzzles  downwards  cast, 

And  reooocilisg  gain  with  loss, 
The  Future  with  the  Past : 

To  learn  if  Earth,  more  deftly  wrought, 
Could  nurture  all  her  brooa ; 

With  utmost  sustenance  of  Thought, 
And  pabulum  of  food : 

Or,  coming  down  to  smaller  aims, 
To  know  if  full-erown  Steam 

Had  stitched  the  Hudson  to  the  Thames, 
As  tailors  would  a  seam ; 

Or  whether  men,  who  walk  and  swim, 
Had  learned  to  float  and  flj, 

And  imitate  the  dierubim, 
Careering  through  the  sky. 

Or  whether  Chemistry  had  packed 

The  lightning  into  gems, 
For  girls  to  wear  amid  their  hair. 

Like  regal  diadems ; 

Or  whether,  noblest  birth  of  Time ! 

The  creed  that  Jesus  taught 
Had  gathered  in  its  fold  sublime 

All  human  life  and  thought. 

Alas!  O  Spirit  of  the  Tree! 

Thy  days  are  fair  and  long, 
And  mine  too  short  to  hope  to  see 

The  issues  of  my  song. 

Yet  Hope  is  long,  and  Hopes  are  strong, 
And  ffrow  to  what  they  seem, 

And  help  to  shape  the  coming  years, 
O  Dryad  of  my  dream ! 


SOME  ITALIAN  NOYELLE. 

IN  T>VO  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  I. 

I  FELL  ill  in  an  ont-of-the-way  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  my  convalescence 
was  slow,  and  was  accompanied  by  great 
weakness.  I  tried  to  read,  bnt  the  print 
seemed  to  dance  before  my  eyes.  The  total 
loss  of  occupation  distressed  me  mnch,  and 
added  to  my  discomfort.  Seeing  this,  a  peas- 
ant girl,  whom  we  had  turned  into  a  lady's 
maid,  volunteered  to  overcome  her  shyness 
and  to  tell  me  some  "  Novelle."  "  You  will 
excuse,  signora,"  she  said,  "  the  silliness  of 
these  tales.  When  we  are  children,  our 
grandmothers  tell  them  by  the  fireside, 
in  the  winter  evenings;  and  they,  again, 
heard  them  in  the  same  way,  from  the 
old  women  before  them,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  read.  So  they  are  not  like  the 
fine  stories  you  read  in  your  books." 

At  the  word  "  Novelle"  I  pricked  up  my 
ears,  for  I  knew  learned  men,  who  had 
laboured  for  years  together,  to  add  to  their 
store  of  popular  tales.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Italian  word  Novella  is  equiva- 
lent to  Saga,  Walshebene  Skaski,  Marchen, 
Fabliaux,  &c.,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  our  word  "novel"  springs  from  it, 
although  very  dissimilar  in  meaning.  The 
latter  professes  to  portray  incidents  which 
pertain  to  real  life ;  the  former  means 
essentially  a  fairy  tale.     It  may  be  a  tale 


without  fairies,  but  it  must  be  a  tissue 
in  which  the  natural  and  supernatural  are 
closely  interwoven,  the  latter  preponder- 
ating. The  principal  interest  of  these 
**  Novelle  "  lies  in  their  philological  hearing. 
The  same  tales  may  be  recognised  in  every 
country,  allowing  for  the  diflference  of 
national  characteristics.  These  few  "No- 
velle," written  out  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  peasant  girFs  narrative,  may 
therefore  prove  welcome  to  collectors  of 
this  special  kind  of  literature,  if  only  for  tke 
resemblance  they  bear  to  their  sisters  of 
other  countries. 

THE  THREE  BALLS  OP  GOLD. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man  who 
had  three  handsome  daughters,  and,  when 
they  had  done  the  house- work  they  combed 
their  hair,  and  sat  at  the  vrindow.  One 
^Ji  &  young  man  passed  along  the  road ; 
and  when  he  saw  these  pretty  maidens,  he 
went  in  and  asked  the  father  for  the  eldest. 
The  maiden  gladly  consented,  because  the 
young  man  was  good-looking ;  the  &ther, 
because  he  was  rich.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated,  and  the  husband  and  wife  went 
away.  When  the  bride  arrived  at  the 
sumptuous  palace  which  was  to  be  her 
home,  two  days  were  taken  up  in  examin- 
ing the  beautiful  things  it  contained.  On 
the  third  day,  the  husband  told  his  wife  he 
must  leave  her,  as  he  had  a  weekly  tonr 
to  take,  on  account  of  his  afifairs ;  but,  said 
he,  "  Here  is  a  golden  ball ;  place  it  in  yonr 
bosom,  and  keep  it  till  my  return."  He 
then  took  her  all  over  the  house  once  more, 
and  stopped  before  an  iron  door,  of  which 
he  showed  her  the  key.  "Mind  you  do 
not  open  this  door  on  any  account,"  he 
said  ;  "  for  if  you  did  open  it,  we  should 
never  meet  again." 

He  then  started  on  his  journey.  The 
first  day  was  passed  well  enough  by  the 
bride ;  but  on  the  second  day  her  thoughts 
constantly  turned  to  the  forbidden  door. 
Much  wronged  she  thought  herself  at  last 
for  having  been  forbidden  anything  at  all. 
So  she  bravely  took  the  mysterious  key, 
and,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  turned 
the  lock  and  pushed  the  door.  She  had 
hardly  time  to  see  anything ;  for  a  dense 
ascending  smoke  blinded  her.  She  threw 
herself  Imck,  locked  the  door,  and  fell  on 
the  marble  pavement.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  and  perceived  that  the  gold 
ball  had  fallen  from  her  gown,  she  rapidly 
replaced  it  in  her  bosom,  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  return  of 
her  husband. 
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It  WM  a  Stormy  evening,  and  it  grew 
stormier  and  darker  still,  as  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  drew  near. 

"  Well,  my  wife,  where  is  your  golden 
ball  ?"  said  the  yonng  man,  before  saying 
so  mnch  as  good  evening,  as  he  shook  off 
his  long  dark  cloak.  She  held  it  out  to 
him.  As  he  noticed  that  it  had  had  a 
fall,  he  langhed  a  fierce  laugh.  Aha,  aha ! 
"  Now,  my  wife,  you  may  come  to  see 
what  is  behind  the  iron  door.*'  And 
taking  hold  of  her  wrists,  he  dragged 
her,  notwithstanding  all  her  screams,  to- 
wards it,  opened  it,  and  threw  her  into  the 
smoke,  from  which  flames  arose ;  crying  out, 
"  One  more !"  He  then  locked  the  door, 
which  was  that  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
he,  the  evil  spirit,  went  out,  satisfied  with 
his  work;  for,  besides  his  wife,  he  had 
caught  a  great  many  people  that  day. 

The  sisters  of  the  bride  were  still  un- 
married, so  this  good-looking  man  went  to 
the  house,  in  deep  mourning,  and  told  the 
poor  father  that  his  daughter  was  dead. 

"  I  have  been  so  happy  with  her,  how- 
ever," said  the  rogue,  "that  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
choose  again  out  of  your  family."  And 
with  a  deep  bow,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  second  sister  was  very  glad  to  marry 
the  young  man,  so  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  mourning  he  came  to  claim  her  as  his 
bride.  The  second  sister  was  as  unlucky 
with  her  golden  ball  as  her  sister  had 
been,  and  so  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
her.  At  the  end  of  another  year  the 
widower  came  to  claim  the  hand  of  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  sister. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  day  as  the  pair 
started  in  their  comfortable  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  the  thenceforward 
lonely  father.  No  presentiments  of  her 
fate  alarmed  the  bride.  She  chatted  gaily, 
and  when,  after  two  days' journey,  the  large 
castle  appeared  before  her,  she  praised  its 
beauty  without  noticing  its  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. Next  day  the  young  man  left 
her,  as  he  had  left  her  two  sisters,  on  a 
journey  of  business,  and,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  new  golden  ball  and  the  key  of 
the  iron  door,  he  left  them,  with  the  usual 
warning,  in  her  hands. 

The  rumbling  noise  of  his  departing  car- 
riage had  hardly  ceased,  when  the  bride 
ran  to  the  iron  door ;  but,  remembering  the 
golden  ball,  she  carefully  placed  it  in  the 
corn-sieve.  She  then  unlocked  the  door. 
Undaunted  by  the  smoke,  and  by  noisome 
smells,  she  looked  down  into  a  large  hole, 
and  heard  sighs  and  groans ;  and  amongst 


the  voices  she  recognised  those  of  her  two 
sisters,  and  of  their  aunt^  who  had  dis- 
appeared some  years  before.  Not  losing 
her  presence  of  mind,  she  called  out  to 
them  to  take  courage,  for  she  had  come  to 
help  them ;  and,  running  to  the  well,  she 
brought  away  the  rope,  and,  letting  it  down, 
pulled  them  up,  one  by  one.  Having  care- 
fally  locked  the  door,  she  hurried  them 
away  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle. 
She  still  had  two  days  before  her,  until 
the  return  of  her  husband,  and  these  she 
employed  in  the  following  manner.  She 
arranged  that  her  meals  should  always  bo 
brought  to  her  in  the  first  room  of  the 
tower,  and  she  had  a  holy  image  made  and 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  tower.  When 
her  husband  came  back,  he  embraced  her 
very  affectionately,  and  asked  her- what  she 
had  been  about,  and  how  she  had  taken 
care  of  the  golden  ball.  She  took  it  out  of 
her  dress,  and  showed  it  to  him.  Of  course 
it  was  perfectly  sound,  and  he  was  very 
much  satisfied. 

"  You  are  the  only  clever  woman  I  have 
ever  met  with,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  not 
saying  little.  But  what  have  you  done  to 
the  tower  ?" 

"I  have  only  chosen  it  as  my  private 
apartment,  and  have  had  a  pretty  piece 
of  sculpture  placed  in  it.  Will  you  oomo 
and  see  it  ?"  But  her  husband  drew  back, 
and  assured  her  he  much  preferred  the 
other  part  of  the  house. 

And  there  they  all  live  to  this  very  day, 
the  aunt  and  the  sisters,  in  the  tower,  which 
is  never  visited  by  the  master  of  the  house. 
And  the  bride  never  showed  that  she  knew 
ihe  terrible  nature  of  her  husband's  occupa- 
tion. She  could  not  have  mended  matters 
by  doing  so ;  he  would  only  have  thrown 
her  into  that  dreadful  pit.  So  she  bears 
her  lot,  just  like  any  other  sensible  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  quiet. 

THE   mason's  wipe. 

A  MASON  had  a  deceitful  wife,  cruel  and 
avaricious.  She  also  wished  to  curry 
favour  with  the  priests,  for  then,  she 
thought,  all  her  sins  would  be  remitted. 
In  fivour  of  any  one  of  the  priesthood 
she  would  relax  her  stinginess :  nay,  she 
would  even  become  recklessly  extravagant. 
The  mason's  gains  were  fiur.  He  was  a 
good  workman,  but  his  work  took  him  so 
much  from  home  that  she  had  it  all  her 
own  way,  both  in  the  management  of  the 
house,  and  of  an  only  son.  Every  week  the 
husband  gave  his  earnings  to  his  wife,  and 
every  day  she  gave  him  a  large  piece  of 
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brown  bread  and  a  very  small  pieoe  of 
cheese.  For  drink,  why,  he  had  the  foun- 
tain,  she  said,  and  very  good  water  it  was. 
As  for  wine,  it  only  made  a  man's  head 
heavy ;  and  as  for  better  food,  why,  they 
conldn't  afford  it.  Was  there  not  the 
house^rent  ?  was  there  not  the  lad*s  clothing 
and  schooling,  and  what  not  beside  ?  So 
the  good  man  went  his  way,  and  thanked 
Heaven,  and  was  not  aware  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  his  wife. 

A  fat  friar  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
often  by  the  cottage,  and  was  always 
requested  to  lay  aside  his  heavy  linen  bag, 
filled  with  the  alms  of  charitable  souls,  and 
rest.  This  he  did  after  much  puffing,  and 
panting,  and  complaining  of  the  dust  of 
the  road,  of  the  fatigue  of  walking  bare- 
foot, of  the  decrease  of  true  believers,  of 
hunger  and  of  thirst.  On  these  occafiions 
the  woman  would  run  and  kill  her  attest 
fowl,  and  would  take  the  fresh-laid  eggs 
and  make  an  omelette.  S<mie  slices  of 
bacon  and  the  best  fruit  in  the  gturden 
would  complete  this  dainty  repast.  Then, 
after  many  blessings  given  and  received, 
ihe  monk  would  proceed  on  hia  journey, 
promising  another  visit  on  another  day. 
These  repasts  were  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  little  boy,  and  the  days  that  brought 
the  monk  were  days  of  rejoicing  in  his 
calendar.  He  would  run  to  meet  his  £%ther, 
smacking  his  lips,  and  saying : 

"  Oh,  what  a  feast  we  have  had !  What 
a  feast  we  have  had !" 

At  first,  the  father  took  no  notice  of  these 
words ;  but  as  time  grew,  and  the  lad  grew, 
the  latter  added  further  details  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  mysterious  dinner.  So  his 
father  one  day  on  his  return  asked  who  the 
monk  was,  who  called  during  his  absence, 
and  was  it  true  that  he  had  had  a  splendid 
dinner  given  him  ? 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  the  wife,  in  great 
anger ;  "if  you  believe  every  word  the  lad 
tells  you,  there  will  be  a  fine  business 
indeed.  A  dinner,  forsooth !  As  if  I  could 
afford  to  give  any  one  a  dinner  !  A  piece 
of  bread  and  an  onion  is  my  best  meaL" 
So  saying,  she  went  out  and  caught  her  son 
by  the  ear,  and  gave  him  a  good  beating. 
"If  ever  you  mention  the  friar  again,  I 
will  make  you  black  and  blue  all  over; 
that  will  be  the  second  time ;  and  the  third 
time  I  will  kill  you.  So  do  you  mind  your 
own  business." 

For  a  little  while,  all  went  on  well ;  but 
the  lad  was  still  too  young  to  bo  prudent, 
and  one  day  he  again  ran  to  meet  his 
father,  and  recounted  the  good  things  they 


had  had  to  eat  in  his  absence :  crowning 
the  whole  by  the  description  of  a  dish  of 
macaroni,  calculated  to  drive  a  hungry  man 
desperate.  Again  the  mason  asked  his 
wife: 

"  Has  any  one  been  here,  and  have  yon 
been  cooking,  and  who  is  the  friar  ?" 

She  turned  the  conversation  for  a 
moment,  and  then  ran  away  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  on  the  tell-tale.  The  poor  boj 
was  indeed  black  and  blue  all  over,  and  for 
some  days  he  could  not  leave  his  little 
room ;  but  the  youth  got  the  better  of  the 
beating,  and  of  all  prudence  too.  In  course 
of  time  he  forgot  his  mother's  threats,  and 
one  day,  when  he  had  gone  to  help  his  father, 
he  told  him  that  the  holy  man  had  been  at 
the  cottage  the  day  before,  that  all  the  good 
things  had  been  given  to  him,  and  that 
besides  he  had  carried  away  with  him  a 
whole  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  rage 
of  the  maaon  knew  no  bounds.  He  went 
home  in  a  state  <^  ai^ger  noi  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  yet  the  positive  assertions  of 
his  wife  outweighed  the  lad's  statement 
Nothing  else  happened  on  that  day;  but 
when  her  husband  had  gone  to  his  work 
next  morning,  the  woman  called  the  boj, 
and  bade  him  get  ready,  for  she  was  going 
to  see  her  old  aunt,  and  would  take  her  a 
loaf  of  home-made  bread.  So  the  lad  got 
ready,  and  followed  her,  after  having  stuffed 
both  his  pockets  (he  had  only  two)  with 
knuckle-bones  and  marbles.  They  trudged 
on  several  miles  in  a  forest,  of  which  all 
the  trees  were  like  each  other ;  and  lucky  it 
was  for  the  boy  that  he  had  a  hole  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  one  by  one  the  marbles 
and  knuckle-bones  deserted  their  resting- 
place  ;  for  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  the 
woman  rolled  the  loaf  dovm,  and,  telling 
him  it  had  fietUen  from  her  hands,  asked  him 
to  go  and  fetch  it. 

In  the  mean  while  she  returned  homebj 
a  path  that  she  knew,  quite  sure  that  the 
boy  would  lose  his  way.  But  the  marbles 
and  bones  showed  the  lad  his  road  back, 
and  he  got  home  safely  with  the  loaf.  His 
mother  said  nothing,  but  was  sorely  grieved 
that  this  attempt  at  losing  the  lad  had  fSailed ; 
however,  she  hoped  for  better  luck  next  time, 
and  in  the  mean  while  she  kept  her  auger 
under  controL 

"  I  think  our  aunt  would  like  a  cheese 
betted  than  a  loaf,"  she  said,  one  day ;  ''  let 
us  go  off  at  once,  as  it  is  fine,  and  let  us 
hope  for  better  luck  than  last  time." 

The  lad  assented,  never  understanding 
the  drift  of  that  wicked  hope ;  and  off  they 
went,  the  woman  with  a  nice  round  cheese 
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under  her  shawl,  and  the  lad  unprovided 
with  marbles  on  account  of  the  short  notice. 
On  thej  went,  up  hill  and  down  daJe,  until 
it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  they  had  walked 
the  whole  day.  The  sun  seemed  to  be 
setting,  but  the  woman  still  urged  him  on 
and  on.  At  last  she  saw  they  were  stand- 
ing on  sloping  ground,  so  she  rolled  down 
the  cheese,  as  if  it  had  escaped  firom  her 
hands,  sent  him  after  it,  and  while  be  ran 
down  on  one  side  she  turned  back  on  the 
other.  The  country  was  thickly  wooded, 
but  she  knew  it  well,  and  after  many 
windings  througb  the  forest  arrived  at 
the  cottage.  There  she  found  her  husband 
awaiting  her,  and  tbere  and  then  she  in- 
vented the  most  dismal  story.  They  had 
lost  themselves  in  the  wood,  she  said ;  then 
she  had  asked  her  son  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  while  she 
went  to  see  which  of  two  cross-paths  they 
were  to  take.  She  remained  away,  only  a 
few  minutes,  she  said,  and  on  returning  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  him,  she  found 
he  was  gone.  **  Do  not  make  yourself  un- 
easy," she  added,  "for  the  lad  is  sure  to 
come  home."  But  days,  weeks,  months, 
passed,  and  at  last  years,  and  the  lad  never 
came  home.  The  mason  mourned  for  his 
son,  and  the  fat  &iar  enjoyed  his  dinners  un- 
disturbed, and  got  fatter.  But  the  justice 
of  Heaven  never  slumbers. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  boy,  and  take 
him  up  from  the  moment  when  his  cruel 
mother  deserted  him.  He  ran  down  the 
hill,  after  the  cheese ;  but  as  it  was  as  round 
as  a  wheel,  it  kept  on  rolling,  and  rolling, 
and  bounding,  and  bounding,  and  never 
stopped  till  it  got  on  flat  ground.  The  lad, 
excited  by  the  chase,  never  thought  of  time 
or  distanjce.  But  when  he  had  to  wend 
his  way  slowly  through  furze  and  brush- 
woodland  when  the  darkness  began  to  lower, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
When  he  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  it  was 
night,  and  there  was  no  moon.  The  lad  at 
last  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  nearest  tree.  When  the  dawn 
broke,  he  awoke  as  if  something  had  pushed 
against  his  back.  He  sat  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  looked  at  the  tree  against  which  he 
had  rested  during  the  night,  and,  to  his 
amazement,  saw  a  little  door  open,  from 
which  a  little  green  dwarf  emerged. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  wood,"  he  said ; 
"  and  who  are  you  ?'* 

Then  the  boy  told  his  sad  tale,  and  asked 
the  dwarf  if  he  could  put  him  on  his  road ; 
but  the  dwarf  shook  his  head,  and  told  him 
ho  was  a  silly  boy,  that  he  would  be  got 


rid  of  in  a  still  more  cruel  manner  if  he 
returned  home. 

"Open  your  eyes  to  the  real  state  of 
things.  Stay  in  the  wood,"  said  the 
dw^,  "  and  you  shall  be  revencfed.  Stay 
in  the  wood,  and  I  may  bring  you  tho^ 
who  have  injured  you."  Then  he  gave 
the  lad  some  chestnuts,  and  some  water 
fresh  from  a  spring  close  by.  He  then  led 
him  to  a  little  hut.  It  contained  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  on  the  table  lay  a 
g^un  and  a  flute.  "  This  gun  will  bring 
down  all  the  game  you  can  want,  and  this 
flute  will  make  any  one  dance  at  your 
bidding,"  said  the  dwarf. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  boy  grew  into  a 
young  man.  One  day,  a  fat  monk  chanced  to 
pass  throng  the  wood.  He  came  up  to  tho 
hut.  The  young  man  knew  him  at  once, 
and  anger  boiled  in  his  heart.  The  monk, 
however,  could  not  recognise  the  boy ;  he 
looked  quite  another  person  now,  he  was  so 
much  taller,  stouter,  and  darker.  So  the 
monk  begged  for  alms,  and  promised  many 
benedictions  in  return. 

"  Alas,  holy  father  !"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  had  but  one  piece  of  money,  and  it  might 
have  lasted  me  a  long  time ;  but  I  dropped  it 
in  that  thicket  of  thorns  yonder.  I  am  afraid 
of  venturing  in  the  thicket ;  but  if  you  have 
the  heart  to  look  for  the  piece  of  money 
there,  it  shall  be  yours." 

The  greedy  monk  at  once  rushed  to  the 
thicket,  and  stooped  under  it,  crawling  on  all 
fours.  When  he  was  fairly  in  the  midst  of 
the  thorny  bush,  the  young  man  took  his 
flute  and  began  to  play.  Up  stood  the 
monk  through  briars  and  thorns,  compelled 
to  dance,  and  to  tear  himself  and  his  clothes 
to  rags.  Higher  and  higher  he  jumped 
and  capered,  crying  for  mercy,  while  the 
blood  streamed  from  him  on  every  side.  But 
his  cries  for  mercy  were  unheeded,  and 
the  pitiless  youth  played  faster  and  faster 
till  the  monk  expired.  Then  the  lad  fled 
from  the  wood,  on  the  wings  of  vengeance, 
without  forgetting  the  magic  flute.  Some- 
thing urged  him  onward.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  suddenly  knew  all  the  paths  of  the 
forest.  A  day's  journey  brought  him  back 
to  his  native  village,  and  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  him  to  the  cottage  where  his  parents 
still  lived.  Trusting  to  his  altered  appear- 
ance, he  knocked  at  the  door.  Husband 
and  wife  were  at  home. 

"  Will  you  give  some  supper  and  a 
night's  rest,  to  a  weary  traveller  willing  to 
pay  ?"  he  said,  in  a  feigned  voice. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  they  both  an- 
swered. 
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The  table  was  laid;  and  as  the  meal  went 
on,  the  stranger  grew  commnnicative. 

"  I  have  mnch  on  my  mind,"  he  said ; 
"yon  seem  to  be  good  people,  and  if  yon  are 
not  tired  I  sbonld  like  to  tell  yon  my  story, 
and  to  ask  yonr  advice." 

"By  all  means,"  they  answered;  "in 
what  we  can  do,  command  ns."   * 

"You  mnst  know," '  he  began,  "that 
thongh  I  am  yonng,  I  am  a  married  man 
and  a  father ;  bnt  it  wonld  have  been  better 
for  me  had  I  remained  single.  I  have  a 
wicked  wife.  She  has  deprived  me  of  onr 
only  child.  Her  pnrpose  was,  either  to  kill 
it,  or  to  give  it  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts ; 
for  she  left  her  honse  one  day  with  it,  and 
came  back  without  it.  She  deceives  me  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  I  have  fled 
from  the  honse  to  meditate  a  fitting  punish- 
ment for  her." 

The  mason  sat  thinking  over  the 
stranger's  words. 

"  AJas  !"  he  said,  sadly,  "  we,  also,  had  a 
son  once." 

The  guilty  wife  looked  as  pale  as  death. 
It  seemed  strange  to  her  that  so  many 
points  of  the  young  man's  story  should 
recal  to  her  mind  her  past  sin.  While 
the  pair  sat  musing,  the  young  man  re- 
peated, in  a  louder  voice  : 

"What  punishment  does  the  deceiver 
deserve?" 

"  Bum  her  to  death !"  cried  the  husband. 

"  Bum  her  to  death  !"  cried  the  wife,  who 
wished  to  appear  innocent  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband,  and  therefore  repeated : 
"Bum  her  to  death!" 

"Then  pile  up  the  fagots  on  your 
hearth !"  cried  the  stranger,  in  a  fearful 
voice,  "  for  the  day  of  justice  has  come. 
Pile  up  the  fagots  !  If  you  have  the  fire,  I 
have  the  criminal." 

And  before  the  astonished  husband  could 
come  to  the  rescue,  he  had  tied  the  wife's 
hands  with  a  cord,  and  had  thrown  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  burning  pile.  He  then 
explained  to  his  father  all  the  circumstances 
in  a  few  hurried  words,  and,  taking  the 
flute  from  his  pocket,  began  to  play.  But 
the  woman  was  already  quite  dead,  for  her 
heart  had  burst  from  shame  and  remorse. 

THE  CRUEL  MOTHER. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  had  a 
little  daughter  about  fourteen  years  old, 
a  very  fair  maiden  to  see.  She  hated  this 
girl  because  she  was  prettier  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  own  youth.  Every  night 
she  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  girl  at  her 
spinning ;  and  if  the  girl  had  not  done  her  j 


task  in  the  morning,  she  received  many 
stripes.  One  night  her  mother  gave  her 
a  large  bag  full  of  flax.  "  This,"  she  said, 
"  must  be  spun  by  to-morrow  morning,  or  I 
will  kill  you."  On  this,  she  went  comfort- 
ably to  bed.  The  girl  leaned  her  head  on 
the  table,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  She  knew  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  do  the  work  in  so  short  a  time, 
so  she  prayed  that  she  might  die.  As  she 
prayed,  she  heard  a  gentle  knock.  It 
seemed  near  the  fireplace.  She  had  only 
just  said,  "  Come  in !"  when  a  pretty  little 
lady,  all  dressed  in  gold  tissue,  stood  be- 
fore her. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  little  maiden  ?"  said 
she.  "  Your  sobs  have  reached  all  the  way 
to  me,  in  fairyland.  I  can  help  you.  Tell 
me  your  grief." 

"  Oh  !"  sobbed  the  maiden,  "  I  have  all 
this  flax  to  spin  before  morning,  and  if  it 
is  not  done  my  mother  will  kill  me." 

"  Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed,  child,"  said  the 
fairy.     "  I  will  spin  your  flax  for  you." 

The  little  maiden  was  glad  to  throw  her- 
self on  her  little  bed,  and  powerless  even  to 
thank  her  benefactress.  She  fell  asleep  in  a 
moment.  In  the  mean  while,  the  little  fairr 
sat  and  spun,  sat  and  spun,  all  the  night 
long,  till  the  day  broke.  She  then  vanished, 
leaving  all  the  thread  made  up  into  nice 
tidy  parcels.  In  the  morning  came  in  the 
cruel  mother,  and  asked  for  the  spun  thread 
in  a  very  gruff"  voice. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  trembling  maiden. 

"  I  must  weigh  it,  I  mtist  weigh  it,"  re- 
torted her  mother ;  "  for,  should  it  be  want- 
ing even  of  half  an  ounce,  you  shall  havo 
your  beating." 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  thread  was  rather 
heavier  than  the  woman  expected :  so  she 
had  nothing  more  to  say.  On  the  succeed- 
ing evening,  she  dragged  into  the  room  two 
enormous  bags  of  flax. 

"This  must  be  done  by  the  morning," 
she  said,  "  or  beware  !" 

She  then  closed  the  door  and  lefl  the 
maiden  alone,  having  previously  thrown  a 
stale  bit  of  black  bread  into  the  room.  Then, 
indeed,  did  the  girl  weep  and  sob :  no  one, 
she  thought,  could  help  her  now,  and  what 
was  she  to  do  !  But  at  midnight,  when  all 
except  the  maiden  slept,  the  same  knock, 
followed  by  a  gentle  "  May  we  come  in  r" 
comforted  her  failing  heart.  In  tripped 
two  fairies,  and  in  a  moment  they  had  put 
the  girl  to  bed,  and  then  they  sat  and  spun, 
sat  and  spun,  all  the  night  long,  and  she 
went  to  sleep  looking  at  the  pretty  creatures 
who  had  ivory  distaffs  and  spindles,  and 
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%  white  hands.  In  the  morning,  as 
usual,  her  mother  came  in  to  weigh  the 
thread ;  and  again  it  was  over  weight. 

"  You  graceless  witch !"  she  snorted, 
"you  complained  of  over- work,  and  it  is 
all  too  little  for  such  a  minx  as  you." 

Awaj  she  went,  banging  the  door,  and 
the  maiden  sat  weeping  and  biting  at  a 
hard  loaf,  too  hard  for  her  little  teeth.  In 
the  evening  her  mother  came  in  three 
times,  each  time  dragging  behind  her  a 
very  large  bagful  of  flax. 

"  Now,  mark  you !"  she  said.  "If  all  this 
is  spun  and  made  into  skeins  by  daybreak, 
I  give  you  no  more  work,  and  you  may  be 
as  idle  as  you  like ;  but  if  you  do  not  finish 
this,  I  will  kill  you  :  that  is  my  decision." 

The  maiden  sat  immovable  till  midnight, 
"  For,"  thought  she,  "  either  the  fairies  will 
come  and  I  shall  be  saved,  or  they  will  not 
come  any  more,  and  I  shall  die."  But 
at  midnight  the  faithfcd  fairy  came,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  £&iries  :  just  as  if  she 
guessed  that  there  were  three  bagfuls  to 
spin.  First  of  all  they  made  the  poor  girFs 
bed  comfortable,  and  then  they  each  gave 
her  a  kiss.  She  fell  asleep ;  and  when  the 
morning  broke,  the  work  was  done. 

It  was  Sunday  morning;  for  the  first 
time,  the  poor  girl  was  not  scolded.  Her 
mother  arrayed  herself  in  her  best  clothes, 
and  said  she  was  going  to  church. 

"  Pray  take  me  too  !"  entreated  the  girl. 
**  I  have  not  been  to  church  for  so  long." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  take  you  dressed 
in  those  rags  ?"  answered  her  mother. 

If  the  girl  were  in  rags,  it  was  the 
mother's  fault.  But  off  she  started  in  a 
great  hurry,  because  the  church  was  three 
miles  off.  The  young  girl,  left  as  usual 
to  herself,  knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers, 
when  a  familiar  voice  called  out :  "  May  I 
come  in  ?"  And,  to  the  girl's  delight,  in 
walked  the  fairy. 

'*  So  you  would  like  to  go  to  church  ?" 
she  said.     "  And  to  church  you  shall  go." 

Saying  those  words,  the  fairy  touched 
the  girl  with  her  wand,  and,  as  the  rags 
dropped  off,  the  most  magnificent  clothes 
took  their  place,  and  her  face  became  so 
much  more  lovely,  that,  pretty  as  she  had 
been  before,  no  one  would  have  known  her. 

"  Go  down- stairs,  and  you  will  find  a 
carriage,"  said  the  fairy ;  and  disappeared. 

Half  bewildered  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  the  girl  went  down  the  creaking 
stairs,  and  found  at  the  door  a  fine  carriage 
vrith  four  horses  and  two  coachmen.  She 
got  in,  and  they,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions, drove  her  to  the  church.     It  was  a 


little  village  church,  and  everybody  around 
was  well  known ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  a 
great  princess  created  a  great  sensation, 
and  everybody  looked  at  her  during  mass. 
After  the  service  she  drove  back  ;  flie  car- 
riage and  the  fine  clothes  disappeared ;  and 
she  had  hardly  resumed  her  rags  when  the 
mother  walked  in. 

"Such  a  sight!"  she  exclaimed:  "such 
a  grand  sight.  There  was  a  great  lady — 
perhaps  the  queen — at  church.  Everybody 
looked  at  her." 

"  Was  she  at  all  like  me,  mother  ?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"Like  you  indeed!"  said  the  woman, 
laughing  most  scornfully.  "  A  good  joke  ! 
You,  forsooth,  like  the  nandsomest  lady  in 
the  land,  who  wears  silks  and  satins  every 
day !  You,  who  are  but  a  dirty  slut,  fit 
only  to  stay  at  home  and  open  the  door  !" 

So  the  girl  said  nothing  more.  Next 
Sunday  she  again  begged  to  go  to  church, 
and  got  the  same  answer  as  before ;  and 
again,  when  her  mother  was  gone,  the 
friendly  fairy  appeared.  This  time  the 
clothes  with  which  she  decked  the  maiden 
were  far  more  splendid  than  last  time. 
And  her  slippers  were  of  pure  gold.  The 
carriage  was  more  splendid,  the  horses  were 
all  white,  and  the  coachmen  were  like 
princes  of  the  land.  Everybody,  in  the 
church  and  out  of  the  church,  stared  at 
the  beautiful  stranger.  As  she  left  the 
church  in  a  hurry,  eSbe  was  followed  by  a 
crowd,  her  mother  in  the  midst  of  it,  to 
see  her  get  into  her  carriage.  In  her 
hurry  she  ran  on  a  few  steps,  and,  in 
getting  into  the  carriage,  dropped  one  of 
her  golden  slippers.  Her  mother  was  sharp, 
and  seized  this  shoe  before  any  one  in  the 
crowd  had  perceived  her  movement ;  *  *  for, ' ' 
thought  she,  "it  must  be  made  of  real 
gold,  and  I  can  sell  it  to-morrow.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  real  gold  ?"  she  went  on  repeating 
to  herself,  as  she  turned  the  slipper  round 
and  round  in  her  hands. 

The  girl  hurried  home  as  fast  as  her 
beautiful  horses  could  prance,  and,  before 
her  mother  came  in,  she  had  already  put 
on  her  old  clothes,  and  also  had  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  fairy. 

"  Look  at  this,"  said  the  mother,  holding 
the  slipper  under  her  nose. 

"  Why  that  is  my  slipper,  I  declare !" 
answered  the  daughter. 

"  I  always  thought  you  were  rather 
mad,"  answered  the  mother.  "  Your  slipper, 
indeed,  you  conceited  ape !  why  you  could 
not  put  half  your  hand  in  it." 

Then  the  maiden  took  the  shoe,  and  put 
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it  on  her  tinj  foot,  and,  taking  np  its  fellow 
from  a  hiding-place — for  the  &iry  had  pur- 
posely left  her  the  other  slipper — she  showed 
them  both  to  the  astonished  woman. 

*'  Yes,  mother,  I  am  the  lady  who  goes  to 
church;  I  am  the  lady  of  the  £ne  carriage 
and  the  fine  horses.  Do  you  think  that, 
because  you  do  not  care  for  me,  there  is 
not  One  above  who  sees  justice  done  in  this 
world?" 

The  enraged  woman,  blind  with  jealousy 
and  anger,  pushed  the  girl  out  of  the 
door. 

"Remember,  mother,"  said  the  girl, 
looking  back,  "that  you  sent  me  away. 
And  nev«r  more  do  I  return." 

"And  a  good  riddance  too,"  retorted 
the  woman,  with  a  parting  kick. 

So  the  maiden  went  far  away»  and  the 
fairies  gaye  her  all  that  she  could  wish,  and 
all  that  she  deserved — a  fine  palace,  kind 
friends,  dainty  dishes,  fine  clothes,  attentive 
servants,  and,  in  course  of  time,  a  young 
and  handsome  husband. 


LIGHT  FOR  LIGHTHOUSES. 


As  far  as  regards  lighthouse  illumination, 
the  light  of  other  days  seems  to  have  been 
of  very  little  account.  The  means  adopted 
by  our  fore£Brthers  and  by  the  ancients  for 
marking  the  coast>s  by  night  were  of  a  very 
rough  and  inefficient  kind.  The  necessity 
for  lights  of  some  description  to  m&rk  by 
night  the  shores  of  civilised  countries  has 
manifested  itself  wherever  navigation  has 
been  practised,  and  one  may  read  of  several 
tower^of  old  which  were  made  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  lighthouses.  Our  own  an- 
cestors, as  they  began  to  journey  on  the  sea, 
found  something  of  the  kind  necessary,  and 
blazing  beacons  were  lighted  on  many  of 
the  high  hills  and  prominent  headlands  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain.  There  is  no  know- 
ing how  many  fagots  of  wood  or  tons  of 
coal  were  consumed  by  these  fires,  but  the 
quantity  no  doubt  was  very  large.  How- 
ever, the  progress  of  science,  or  whatever 
power  it  may  be  which  ordains  great 
changes  and  improvements,  at  last  abolished 
this  system  of  coal  fires,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  century  established  oil 
lights  instead. 

It  was  an  immense  improvement  when 
steady  lights  under  cover  were  substituted 
for  the  coal  fires,  and  no  doubt  the  man 
who  tended  the  fires  thought  so  too. 
Looking  back  on  those  days,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  great  contrast 


between  the  coast  lights  tiien  and  onr  own 
admirable  arrangements  now.  The  coal 
fire  was  generally  made  in  an  iron  basket 
fixed  out  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  worst 
of  weather  the  keeper  had  to  work  bard 
to  keep  bis  fire  burning  in  spite  of  the 
most  furious  winds  or  the  most  debging 
rains.  Under  the  depressing  influence  of 
constant  and  heavy  rain  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  it  was  no  joke  to  have 
to  keep  up  a  bright  biasing  fire.  And 
with  the  most  careful  attention  these  fires 
were  found  to  be  most  uncertain  and  un- 
reliable, at  one  time  flaring  wildly  to  tbe 
sky,  and  at  another  obscured  by  smoke  or 
in  a  sulky  state  of  dnll  red  heat.  Ezpen- 
enoe  suggested  that  a  steady  permanent 
light  was  what  was  wanted — a  light  tbat 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  uncertain  in- 
fluences of  the  weather.  So  the  candles 
of  the  period  were  tried  at  one  or  two 
places  with  a  lantern,  but  in  only  a  few 
instances  could  they  be  made  use^  the 
%ht  being  so  weak.  The  Eddystcme  for  a 
long  time  was  illuminated  by  twenty-four 
candles  only,  in  a  sort  of  chandelier.  Bat, 
after  a  time,  oil  was  brought  into  use 
Spermaceti  seems  to  have  been  found  the 
best  adapted  for  burning  and  for  giving  a 
good  light,  and  for  over  fiifly  years  was 
used.  BecentLy,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  rape-seed  oil  is  much  cheaper, 
and  can  be  burned  so  as  to  give  as  good  a 
light  as  the  sp»:in,  so  it  is  generally  used 
at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  found  tbat 
oil  light  is  the  most  reliable,  requires  the 
least  ajnount  of  attention,  is  more  eco- 
nomical, and  at  present  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  our  coasts  better  than  any 
other  light. 

Nevertheless,  the  authorities  who  have 
charge  of  the  important  business  of  lighting 
England's  shores  have  by  no  means  been 
insensible  to  the  various  means  of  illumi- 
nation which  have  aii  different  times  ap- 
peared. Experiments  have  been  and  are 
constantly  being  made,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  numerous  sources  of  light 
which  have  at  times  been  brought  out. 

Five  different  oils  have  been  tried :  first, 
sperm,  which,  as.  has  been  said,  was  used 
for  some  time,  until  displaced  by  rape-seed ; 
then  colza  was  tried  for  a  time,  but  fJthough 
it  proved  to  be  more  economical,  yet  it  was 
by  no  means  found  equal  to  rape  or  sperm ; 
oHve  oil  has  also  been  tested,  and  found 
wanting.  Since  the  time  when  Americans 
have  been  making  colossal  fortunes  by 
"striking  ile,"  no  end  of  proposals  have 
been  regeived  for  the  application  of  the 
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mineral  oils  to  lig^ithonses,  bnt  there  are 
certsin  risks  connected  with  the  nse  of 
petroleum  and  paraffine  which  make  it  par- 
ticnlarlj  undesirable  that  they  should  be 
employed  on  such  an  important  dnty. 

It  is  probable  that  many  people  wonder 
why  gas  is  not  more  generaUy  used ;  but 
there  are  numerous  objections  in  the  way 
at  present.  The  light,  it  is  found,  would 
certainly  be  a  little  better  than  the  oil 
flame ;  but  to  change  from  oil  to  gas  would 
inyolve  a  large  outlay  for  new  burners, 
&c,,  and  an  entire  sacrifioe  of  the  present 
Taluable  oil  lamps  in  the  numerous  light- 
houses ;  then,  again,  it  would  be  neoessary 
to  establish  for  each  lighthouse  gasworks 
with  numerous  outbuildings  and  cumbrous 
machinery,  to  do  which,  at  most  stations, 
would  be  dreadfully  expensiye,  and  at  all 
rock  stations  impossible;  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  oonyeying  sufficient 
quantities  of  coal  to  the  outlying  and  dis- 
tant lighthouses  would  be  most  perious. 
To  balance  these  drawbacks,  the  gain  would 
he  only  a  Httle  brighter  light,  and  so  the  oil 
Hght  has  retained  its  supremacy. 

The  oxy-hydrogen  or  lime  light  has  been 
experimented  upon;  but  the  complicated 
arrangements  for  producing  the  light,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  steady  maintenance, 
have  proved  serious  objections  to  its  appli- 
cation to  the   Hghting  our  coasts. 

Magnesium  also  has  been  tried.  No  doubt 
those  who  have  watched  the  ascent  of  the 
magnesium  balloons  on  firework  nights  at 
the  Ciystal  Palace,  have  thought  that  really 
such  a  beautiful,  brilliant  light  might  be  in 
some  manner  made  useful ;  and  truly,  if  a 
light  of  sBch  a  power  could  be  placed  in  a 
lighthouse,  its  splendour  would  almost  light 
up  the  dark  waves,  edging  them  all  with 
silver,  and  its  piercing  rays  would  project 
their  light  even  beyond  the  horiaon.  feut 
its  unreliability  and  its  insufficient  develop- 
ment make  it  inapplicable  at  present. 

Many  other  kinds  of  light  have  been 
tried,  but  only  one  has  at  present  shown 
itself  so  superior  to  other  lights,  and  so 
manageable,  as  to  justify  the  autho- 
nties  in  placing  it  at  a  lighthouse.  We 
refer  to  the  electric  light,  produced  by 
magnetic  induction,  which  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  the  "  coming  "  light. 

The  low  outstretching  point  of  Dunge- 
Dess  is  now  marked  by  the  electric  light, 
and  like  a  beautiful  star  it  meets  the  s^lor's 
6ye  as  he  oomes  above  the  horizon  on  a 
dark  night.  In  comparison  with  its  in- 
tense white  light  the  fiame  of  the  burning 
oil  appears  of  a  yellow  or  sometimes  a 


reddish  colour,  and  altogether  of  a  softer 
nature ;  while  the  vivid  brightness  of  the 
electric  spark  seems  to  pierce  the  darkness 
with  extraordinary  power.  It  is  surprising 
to  think  that  there  really  is  no  body  of  fiame 
to  produce  this  brilliant  effect,  but  indeed 
it  is  nothing  more  than  white  heat  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  two  opposing  -electric  cur- 
rents. These  currents  are  generated  by 
a  powerful  electrical  machine,  the  motive 
power  to  which  is  supplied  by  steam;  and 
are  conveyed  up  to  the  kimp  by  two  copper 
wires,  each  terminating  in  a  carbon  point. 
These  two  points  have  to  be  kept  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  and  when  the 
two  opposite  currents  meet  at  these  points, 
the  resistance  of  one  against  the  other 
causes  the  tips  of  the  carbons  to  glow,  be- 
come white  hot,  and  to  melt  or  fuse,  and 
the  incandescent  or  molten  state  of  the 
carbon  points  is .  the  brilliant  electric  light 
itself  At  the  ExpositicMi  in  Paris  in  1867 
the  splendid  effect  of  this  light  might  have 
been  seen.  A  building  was  erected  in  the 
park  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it  off,  and 
eye-witnesses  speak  of  it  as  something  mar- 
vellous, how  a  clearly  defined  horizontal 
beam  was  projected  through  the  darkness, 
lighting  up  objects  for  many  miles.  The 
IVench  authorities  have  not  been  slow  to 
discover  the  value  of  the  light,  for  already 
they  have  adopted  it  at  the  lighthouse  at 
Cape  La  Heve,  and  indeed  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  to  them  belongs  the  principal 
credit  for  bringing  the  Hght  into  use.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  the  grand  discovery 
of  Professor  Faraday  of  the  principle  of 
generating  electricity  by  magnetic  induc- 
tion was  first  utilised  by  Professor  Holmes, 
who  invented  an  apparatus  for  producing 
Hght  thereby,  which  was  tried  in  1859  at 
the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse.  Our 
neighbours,  however,  with  their  quick  per- 
ception, soon  elaborated  the  somewhat 
imperfect  apparatus  of  Professor  Holmes ; 
but  that  gentleman  has  since  completely 
outstripped  the  Frenchman  by  a  new  and 
improved  machine. 

00  much  for  some  of  the  sources  of  light : 
we  have  yet  a  few  words  to  say  regarding 
the  means  adopted  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  one  thought 
of  trying  to  make  something  more  of  a 
light  than  there  reaUy  was;  nothing  was 
known  of  such  things  as  reflectors  or  other 
aids  to  light,  so  that  coal  fires  blazed,  and 
candles  cast  their  flickering  feeble  rays  on 
the  waters,  quite  unassisted.  However,  it 
was  discovered  at  last  that  light  could  be 
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increased  by  having  a  reflecting  surface 
behind  it,  and  at  one  of  the  coal  fires  a  mild 
attempt  at  reflection  was  made  by  placing 
a  flat  roughly  polished  brazen  plate  on  the 
land  side  of  the  Are.  Bat  as  time  went  on, 
and  other  improvements  in  lights  were 
made,  it  came  about  that  reflectors  began 
to  be  extensively  used,  and  the  system  of 
lighting  called  catoptric  was  gradually 
developed.  Science  lent  her  aid  to  the 
maturing  of  this  important  branch  of 
national  duty,  and  ultimately  a  lighting 
apparatus  was  produced,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  argand  kmps  on  a  framework, 
each  with  a  reflector  behind.  We  might 
greatly  puzzle  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  details  respect- 
ing the  proper  shape,  &c.,  of  these  re- 
flectors. We  might  discourse  a  great  deal 
about  the  rays  of  incidence  and  reflected 
rays,  about  parabolic,  concave,  and  sphe- 
rical reflectors,  and  we  might  indulge  in  a 
heap  of  technical  talk  which  would  plunge 
most  readers  into  a  state  of  hopeless  be- 
wilderment, but  such  details  would  not  be 
generally  interesting.  The  arrangement 
with  lamps  and  reflectors  was  certainly 
very  good ;  indeed,  the  practical  proof  of 
that  is,  that  it  has  been  used  for  over  flfty 
years;  but  some  clever  personage  at  last 
thought  of  the  plan  of  magnifying  one 
large  flame  with  a  lens,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  lighting  called 
dioptric. 

Listead  of  the  number  of  lamps  was 
substituted  one  powerful  oil  light,  a  light 
produced  by  four  (or  fewer)  cijcular  wicks, 
one  inside  the  other,  with  a  little  space  be- 
tween each.  It  seems  rather  a  strange 
statement  to  make,  that  the  object  is  to  bum 
these  wicks  as  little  as  possible ;  but  such 
is  really  the  case.  By  an  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivance,  a  regular  supply  of 
oil  is  arranged — in  fact,  a  constant  over- 
flow is  maintained,  so  that  the  wicks  are 
literally  deluged  with  oil,  and  thus,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  fix)m  charring,  while 
the  oil  alone  bums.  The  flame  is  generally 
kept  up  to  a  height  of  three  and  a  half 
inches,  which  itself  is  no  mean  light, 
being  constituted  of  four  distinct  flames 
from  the  four  wicks.  But  a  splendid  ar- 
rangement is  now  adopted  for  making 
much  more  of  this  light,  and  for  so 
directing  its  rays  that  only  a  little  light 
is  lost.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that, 
from  such  a  body  of  flame  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, the  light  would  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  therefore  for  lighthouse  purposes 
a  good  deal  of  it  would  be  wasted,  because 
the  rays  are  wanted  to  be  thrown  only  on 


the  sea  to  be  of  service  to  mariners,  and 
not  to  be  lost  up  in  the  air,  nor  underneath 
on  the  floor  of  the  lantern,  or  the  ground  on 
which  the  lighthouse  stands.  So  it  was 
thought  that  possibly  some  of  this  wasted 
light  might  be  reclaimed  and  made  service- 
able, and,  after  a  number  of  trials,  a  plan 
was  established,  which  is  now  in  general 
and  successfrd  operation  at  most  of  our 
British  lighthouses.  Inside  the  great  glass 
lantern,  which  is  usually  about  twelve  feet 
high,  is  placed  another  framework  of  glass, 
corresponding  in  some  extent  to  the  shape 
of  the  lantern,  and  enclosing  the  lamp. 
This  framework  is  composed,  firstly,  of  a 
band  of  glass  round  the  middle,  called  the 
lenticular  belt,  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
flame,  whereby  the  light  is  considerably 
magnified.  At  the  top,  the  framework 
forms  a  circular  dome,  and  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  peculiarly  shaped  pieces  of 
glass,  called  prisms,  so  adjusted  that  every 
ray  of  Jight  emanating  from  the  oil  flame 
is  intercepted  by  one  of  these  prisms,  and 
is  thereby  diverted  from  the  course  it  wonld 
have  taken,  had  it  not  been  interfered  with. 
As  it  is,  the  ray  is  refracted  or  bent,  and  in- 
stead of  going  up  into  the  sky  is  sent  out 
on  to  the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  another  set  of  prisms,  which,  in 
a  similar  manner,  prevent  the  light  being 
wasted  below.  Thus  is  the  light  sent  out 
from  a  lighthouse  lantern  to  strike  the  sea 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  horizon  in  a  com- 
pact body,  and  as  clearly  defined  as  the 
sun's  rays  striking  into  a  darkened  room. 
The  light  from  the  Eddystone  streams  out 
all  round,  something  like  a  huge  umbrella, 
the  tower  forming  the  stick ;  and  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  get  right  in  underneath 
the  light,  only  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
venture  into  the  unillumined  part  on  ac- 
count of  the  treacherous  reefs  that  surround 
the  Eddystone.  If  sailors  know  themselves 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cannot  see 
the  light,  they  know  at  once  they  are  in 
danger. 

Many  will  think  that,  if  the  oil  light  can 
be  made  so  much  of  by  the  dioptric  appa- 
ratus, how  much  more  can  be  done  with 
the  electric  light  ?  And  no  doubt,  as  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  this  won- 
derful luminary  progresses,  the  further  ap- 
plication of  the  dioptric  system  will  render 
it  even  more  splendid.  At  present  this 
system  is  applied  in  a  veiy  limited  way. 
There  are  six  orders  of  dioptric  Lights,  and 
the  electric  light  has  only  the  lowest  or 
sixth-order  apparatus.  There  is  a  proposal 
now  under  consideration  for  lighting  buoys 
and  beacons  by  electricity,  to  send  out  two 
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cmrents  from  land  to  meet  in  an  apparatus 
on  the  bnoy  or  beacon.  Whether  the  plan 
will  ever  be  snccessftd,  time  alone  will 
show.  It  certainly  would  be  rather  amusing 
if  all  the  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames,  for  instance,  were  lighted  with 
nninerous-coloured  lights,  reminding  one  of 
the  variegated  illumination  of  Vauxhall  or 
Cremome. 

Another  novel  mode  of  lighting  beacons 
is  in  use  at  Amish,  in  Scotland.  The 
beacon  is  on  a  rock,  some  little  distance 
from  land,  and  is  fitted  with  an  apparatus 
for  the  reception  of  a  beam  of  light  thrown 
from  a  lighthouse  on  shore,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  reflection  and  refraction,  is  made  to 
appear  exactly  like  a  yeritable  light.  In- 
deed, the  fishermen  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  not  believe  that  it  is  only  a  reflection, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  an  '*  apparent  light,"  but 
will  maintain  that  there  is  a  real  light  on 
the  beacon. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  take  some  credit 
to  ourselves  for  our  coast-lighting  arrange- 
ments, especially  considering  that  no  coun- 
try is  so  efficiently  lighted  as  our  own.  We 
have  in  previous  articles*  spoken  of  light- 
houses, light- vessels,  and  the  men  who 
attend  on  them,  and,  on  consideration  of 
some  of  the  details  connected  with  the 
light  itself,  we  can  only  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  we  have  before  expressed,  that 
we  in  England  have  much  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  the  responsible  duty  of  light- 
ing our  coasts  is  so  admirably  carried  out. 


THE  BEIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
A  Yachting  Stobt. 

CHAPTER  XVI.   A  DECISION. 

A  WOERIED,  nervous-looking  gentleman 
was  asking  at  the  railway  station  the  way 
down  to  the  port,  and  where  he  should  find 
Mr.  Conway.  A  tall  and  burly  clergyman 
strode  round  suddenly,  and  took  him  into 
custody.  "  Lord  Formanton  !  I  saw  your 
xiame  on  your  portmanteau,  my  lord.  I 
am  the  Iteverend  Doctor  Bailey,  vicar  of 
this  place.  Know  your  son  most  intimately ; 
dined  with  me  the  other  day.  There,  you 
stand  back,  sir.  Don't  crowd  about  the 
doorway,  please.  Policeman,  let  us  pass. 
^0  use !     Scandalous,"  and  so  on. 

To  such  violent  courtesies  one  could 
only  submit.  And  in  a  few  moments  Doctor 
BaUey  was  seen  walking  down  the  main 
street  with  the  strange  gentleman  on  his 

•  See  All  thb  Ybab  Eoxjiro,  New  Seriei,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  328, 473. 
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arm.  His  lordship  was  resigned  or  absent, 
having  serious  things  to  thmk  of,  and  his 
brows  contracted  with  vexation  or  worry. 

"  You  must  come  up  and  have  lunch  at 
my  little  place  :  carriage  is  actually  waiting 
about  here.  I  will  take  no  excuse ;  it's  laid 
you  know,  and  ready " 

"  I  can't  indeed — ^much  obliged,"  said  his 
lordship,  shortly :  "  out  of  the  question. 
Just  show  me  where  the  yacht  lies,  if  you 
would  be  so  good." 

The  Almandine  lay  out  in  the  middle ; 
but  the  doctor  took  a  fussy  and  compli- 
cated way  of  doing  what  was  very  simple. 

"  Where's  Dan,  the  club  boatman  ?  Some 
one  look  for  him.  Just  wait  here  while  I 
go  and  find  the  secretary.  It  is  right  we 
should  see  him.    He  knows  all  about  this." 

"  But  that  must  be  the  yacht,"  said  the 
other.  "  I  am  sure  of  it."  A  sailor  stand- 
ing by  hailed  her  in  the  usual  way,  a  boat 
was  seen  coming  off,  thus  simplifying  all 
the  doctor's  arrangements. 

As  father  and  son  exchanged  greetings. 
Doctor  Bailey  stood  a  short  way  off,  with 
an  ostentatious  abstention,  as  though  not 
wishing  to  intrude  on  such  sacred  feel- 
ings.  ("  It  was  yery  nice,"  he  said,  later, 
telling  the  story,  "very  nice.  That  fine  young 
man,  and  the  nobleman,  as  unassuming  a 
creature  as  you  or  I."  This  might  have 
been  true  as  regards  "  You,"  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  rival  the  arrogance  of  "I.") 
Aiter  a  moment  or  two,  he  joined  them 
with  an  air  of  persuasion,  as  who  should 
say,  "  Where  shall  we  go  to  now  ?" 

Conway  felt  a  sort  of  half-guilty  feeling 
in  the  presence  of  Jessica's  father.  Lord 
Formanton  said  to  him,  in  a  wearied  way : 

"Get  rid  of  this  man.  We  don't  want 
him.     I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  We  are  going  on  board,  Doctor  Bailey." 

"  Then  let  us  have  the  club  boat ;  we 
are  entitled  to  it.  Where's  Dan,  the  club 
boatman  ?" 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  later,"  said  Conway, 
shortly.  "  My  father  and  I  have  some  im- 
portant matters  to  talk  of.  Gt)od-bye!" 
The  doctor  was  thus  repulsed. 

"  Where  can  I  speak  to  you,  George  ?  In 
that  cabin  every  word  is  heard." 

"  We  can  put  the  men  on  board."  Conway 
took  the  oars,  and  Doctor  Bailey  on  the 
club  steps,  pointing  them  out  with  his  stick, 
was  much  confounded  by  the  erratic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  little  boat. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?"  said  the 
son,  rowing  quickly  out  to  sea.  "I  can 
guess  it;  but  tell  me  the  details." 

"  It  is  no  use  going  into  them.  I  am 
bewildered  myself.     I  did  not  know  what 
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was    going    on.       She    has    rnmed    and 
destroyed  us." 

'*  Bat  surely  not,"  said  Conwsy,  stopping, 
*^all  in  such,  a  short  time!  It  seems  in- 
credible! A  fine  estate  shrivelled  to  no- 
thing ill  this  manner.  Are  you  certain 
about  all  this  ?     Has  all  been  fSBir?" 

"Yon  know  Bolton? — a  hard-headed, 
honest  fellow,  tiiat  speaks  plainly.  He  says 
a  fortnight,  at  the  outside,  is  all  we  can 
hope  to  keep  afloat  for.  Then  there  will 
be  someihiiig  disgraceful,  unless — ^unless — 
we  can  be  heiped.  Some  one  wrote  ^m 
here.  The  whole  place  was  talking  of  it, 
the  letter  said,  for  God's  sake,  do  what 
you  can  for  us,  and  save  the  fandly.  Put 
aside  that  other  girL" 

"  What  other  girl  ?"  said  Conway. 

"  Oh,  that  was  said  also;  there  was  some 
low  girl  here  that  was  in  tiia  way,  and  had 
got  some  pledge  from  you." 

"  False !     A  low  vulgar  story." 

"  I  knew  it.  At  any  rate,  we  must  put 
by  romance  and  that  oart  a£  thing ;  for  we 
are  on  a  precipice,  G^eorge,  and  you  must 
make  a  sacrifice  to  save  Idbe  family." 

"  My  life,"  said  Conway,  "  has  hitherto 
been  something  of  a  sacrifice,  so  I  map^  as 
well  continue  it." 

Mc  Conway  was  cautious  enough,  even 
to  his  fisbther,  and  said  nothing  of  the  pro- 
posal he  had  received  that  morning.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  win  all 
the  honours  of  self-sacrifice  by  resignation. 
The  father  was  still  a  little  dusturb^  about 
"the  other  girl,"  and  asked  doubtfully  who 
she  was.  His  son  took  a  pleasure  in  en- 
lai^ing  on  her  praises,  perhaps  to  in- 
demnify himself.  Was  he  not  now  to  be 
sold  into  captivity  by  a  combination  of 
dealers,  as  it  were  ?  "  One  of  the  finest 
natures :  the  quickest  and  most  natural  you 
ever  heard  of.  No  one-  could  dream  that 
such  could  be  found  in  a  place  like  this. 
Yet  must  I  treat  her  in  this  way  ?" 

"  What  1  that  man's  daughter  ?  Oh,  I 
dare  say  she  is  well  used  to  this.  These 
places  are  Hke  garrison  towns.  My  dear 
George,  think — ^a  man  of  your  abilities  and 
prospects  1" 

"  Fine  prospects,  indeed,  that  have 
caused  me  to  be  led  into  the  market. 
Look  at  that,  father,  and  see  how  just  you 
have  been  to  that  noble  girl !" 

He  showed  him  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived that  morning.  His  father  read  it 
with  disquietude. 

"  But,  in  God's  name,  don't  let  me  hear 
that  you  are  irrevocably  pledged.  You 
said,"  he  added,  appealingly,  "you  were  to 
consult  me." 


"^ 


"Yes,"  said  Conway,  beginning  to  row 
in  his  hesitation;  "but  I  was  sure  you 
would  not " 

"  You  were  always  truthful  and  straight- 
forward, Greorge,  and  would  not  act  on 
empty  pretences.  That  I  know.  Yon 
would  not  pretend  to  consult  me,  having  all 
the  while  made  up  your  mind  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  me." 

When  fath^  and  son  boarded  the  yacht, 
one  of  the  sailors,  just  arrived  &om  shore, 
put  into  Conway 'shand  some  letters  broi^ht 
from  the  club.  By  a  sort  of  reaction  in  this 
rather  unoea*tain  mind,  the  transaction  had 
begun  to  have  a  very  ugly  air,  something  in 
the  nature  oftrafficking  or  sale.  This  was  not 
surely  what  he  was  to  live  for ;  and  of  a  sad- 
den it  flashed  upon  him  thai  it  was  scarcely 
honourable,  or  gentlemanly,  or  "  lordly,"  to 
pay  hie  father's  debts  by  a  marriage.  It 
seemed  akin  to  slave-market  principles.  No 
one  had  been  so  bitter,  so  scathing,  in  his 
branding  of  those  mothers  who  dragged 
their  daughters  to  the  bazaars  and  sab- 
rooms  of  fashionable  life,  and  sold  them  to 
the  best  bidders.  Here  wae  he  doing  the 
same  with  his  own  precious  person. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  thing,  father," 
he  said,  warndj;  "  and  I  should  have  time 
to  confflder.  It  sounds  shabby  and  mean 
to  take  this  poor  girl's  fortune  to  benefit 
ourselves." 

"  There  is  no  time,  George.  That  is  the 
worst  of  it.  Thinking  it  over  will  not 
make  the  matter  better  or  worse,  clearer 
or  more  obscure.  But,  I  say,  it  is  time 
for  you  to  put  away  aU  this  hair-spHtting 
and  metaphysics.  I  have  no  patience  with 
it.  I  tell  you,  there's  not  an  hour  to  lose. 
Act  like  other  men  of  sense,  and  men  of  the 
world.     What  have  you  got  there  ?" 

Conway  was  reading  one  of  his  letters, 
which  he  had  torn  open.  It  was  from 
Jessica.  Never  did  events  seem  so  to  com- 
pete, as  it  were,  for  the  guidance  of  this 
petted  gentleman. 

Deab  Mb.  CoiTWAT, — Oneof  my  wretched 
bursts  of  temper  made  me  write  as  I  did 
this  morning.  I  have,  indeed,  no  title  to 
speak  to  you  as  I  have  done.  Be  generoTis, 
and  forgive.  Oh,  what  mean,  unworthy 
motives  you  must  impute  to  me  !  I  could 
sink  for  shame  and  confusion.  And  yet  I 
meant  well ;  indeed  I  did.  It  was  of  your  in- 
terest I  was  thinking,  not  of  my  own.  Now 
I  must  bear  13ie  peiialty.  And  do  what 
I  can,  you  must  think  that  mean  pitiful 
jealousy  of  Tier  was  at  the  bottom  of  au* 
1  know  I  have  forfeited  your  esteem  and 
respect  for  ever,    and  that   nothing  will 
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restore  it  to  me.     But  I  accept  that  as  the 
penalty. 

I  may  speak  plainly  now ;  for,  from  what 
yon  said  last  night,  I  seemed  to  gather 
that  I  had  won  some  liking  from  yon — that 
yoTL  nnderstood  me,  felt  with  me,  and  liked 
me.  This  remains  to  me  to  think  of,  what- 
erer  he  yonrfate :  and  when  yon  are  united 
to  her,  whom  my  nngovemed  hnmonr  made 
me  think  nnworthy  of  yon,  I  shall  be  more 
than  content,  if  yon  wonld  forget  what  I 
wrote  to  yon  this  morning.  Jbbsica. 

*' There,"  said  Conway,  passionately, 
''there  is  what  you  call  on  me  to  de- 
stroy in  this  wicked  holocaust.  I  must 
hsT©  time — ^an  hour  or  two — ^before  I  give 
yon  my  answer.  I  am  not  a  stock  or  stone. 
If  we  are  to  fbliow  the  cold-blooded  schemes 
of  the  world,  we  mnst  devise  means  as  cold- 
blooded." 

His  father  looked  at  him  with  a  fretted 
"  put-out"  air.  "  Oh,  I  see  how  it  will  be," 
he  said.  **  Everybody  is  selfish,  and  only 
thinks  of  their  own  advancement.  You  are 
caught  by  this  low  giri." 

''  Low  !"  said  his  son.     *'I>oes  thai  rea# 
like  what  is  low  ?  But  you  are  hastj,  frtiier. 
I  must  have  a  little  time,  if  only  a  frw 
hours,  to  find  some  way  out  of  all  this.     I 
cannot  be  too  cold  and  heartless." 

'^  Take  as  long  as  yon  please,  my  dear 
boy,"  cried  his  father,  much  relievied ; "  that 
is,  until  evening.  Most  natnral  you  should 
wish  to  do  the  thing  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 
I  know  yon  wiO  manage  it  without  hurting 
feelings,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  After 
aU,  girls  now-a-days  don't  break  their  hearts, 
and  look  on  all  this  very  much  as  business." 

He  was  put  on  shore.  It  will  be  seen,  he 
was  a  rather  selfish  nobleman.  Nothing 
could  have  immed  oat  betiec,  he  thought. 
This  would  karry  his  son  into  a  most 
advantageous  marriage,  which  would  be  the 
saving  of  bis  fasnly.  He  would  have  been 
going  on  for  years  "pottering  about,"  and 
playing  the  romaaatic  with  half  a  dozen  girls, 
until  his  season  had  passed  by.  Suddenly 
ho  stopped,  and  became  uneasy.  There 
was  something  in  the  sketch  of  that  parson's 
daughter  he  did  not  like.  They  seemed  of 
the  coaxae  low  sort,  who  fasten  on  tight, 
give  trouble,  and  decHne  to  be  shaken  off. 
If  he  could  see  her,  or  the  doctor!  He 
got  into  a  fly,  and  drove  out. 

CHAPTER  XVII.   ATTACK  AND  REPULSE. 

A  CUNNING  and  clever  idea,  as  he  thought 
it,  had  crossed  his  mind.  There  was  an 
aged  and  infirm  incumbent  of  a  family 
living  on  his  estate,  and  the  living  was 


what  is  called  a  fat  one.  It  must  be  worth 
double  what  the  vicar  of  St.  Arthur's  en- 
joyed. This  would  surely  make  all "  safe ;" 
for  he  was  still  troubled  by  the  idea  of  this 
girl.  She  was  the  danger.  There  was  no 
end  to  l^e  schemes  of  low,  clever  women, 
brought  up  and  trained  in  the  predatory 
habits  of  places  like  this,  where  men  came 
and  went,  and  where  all  plans  were  carried 
out  swiftly  and  shortly.  They  were  not 
sure  if  the  doctor  was  in.  His  lordship 
was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  waited,  fiUing  up  the  time  with  that 
curiosity  and  speculation  mankind  gives 
itself  up  to  when  left  waiting  in  a  strange 
room,  and  expecting  strange  people.  Thus 
engaged,  he  heard  a  step  and  a  rustle,  and 
a  iudj,  not  the  doctor,  stood  before  him. 

Sh^  was  so  natural  she  oould  not  help 
colouring,  knowing  that  this  was  her  ad- 
mirer's &ther.  But  the  next  moment 
came  an  instinct  as  to  the  object  of  this 
visit;  and  a  feminine  defiance  rose  into 
her  pale  face. 

^My  fiEkther,"  she  said,  '^is  unfortonately 
out :  we  can  send  for  him." 

*'Not  at  all,"  said  the  guest,  hastily,  for 
another  idea  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
first.  *'  You  are  Miss  Bailey,  I  may  sup- 
pose ?  "Mj  son  was  speaking  of  you  this 
morning ;     and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Jessica  feit,  somehow,  that  this  was  going 
to  take  a  sort  of  judicial  tone,  which  she 
oould  not  at  all  accept  wit^  Hie  conscious- 
ness that  she  was,  so  to  speak,  innocent. 
The  other,  looking  at  her  narrowly,  saw 
that  she  was  very  dangerous  indeed — 
handsome,  intex«sting,  with  a  bold  fearless 
character  that  might  be  more  than  a  match 
for  him,  and  certainly  for  "the  foolish 
fdlow  she  hoped  to  enirap." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  went  on,  "  that  ho 
ever  came  here.  George  has  the  way,  so 
common  with  young  men,  of  what  is  called 
amnaisg  himself.  These  yachting  men  are 
like  the  Jack  Tars  in  the  navy,  and  have  a 
love  in  every  port" 

Jessica  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 
"What  their  ways  may  be,"  she  said 
firmly,  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Mr. 
Conway,  I  fiutcy,  wodid  hardly  accept  that 
character." 

An  audacious  girl,  thought  his  lordship. 

"You  cannot  know  bun  so  well  as  I 
do,"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  have  heard 
something  of  his  proceedings,  at  this  place 
even.  It  was  time,  I  thought,  that  the  old 
father  should  appear  upon  the  scene.  You 
see,  Miss  Bailey,  he  is  a  young  man  of  good 
position — heir  to  my  estates  and  title,  with 
first-rate  prospects. 
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With  a  scornfnl  lip  Jessica  repeated  the 
words,  "  First-rate  prospects  !     Indeed  ?" 

His  lordship  was  taken  back.  A  most 
hold  and  dai*ing  girl.  Dudley  knew  every- 
thing. "Well,  eventually,  eventually.  In 
short,  he  is  entitled  to  look  for  a  first-rate 
match  and  connexion;  and  really,  Miss 
Bailey,  to  speak  plainly " 

**Yon  have  been  speaking  plainly,  my 
lord,  have  yon  not?''  she  said,  interrupt- 
ing him  in  a  sort  of  passionate  manner. 
"Why  is  this  addressed  to  me?  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  scorn  deception  of  every 
kind,  and  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  the 
object  that  has  brought  Lord  Formanton 
here.  Is  this  the  meaning  of  it,  that  I 
interfere  with  those  prospects  and  the 
necessity  of  your  son's  wia.lriTig  an  advan- 
tageous marriage  ?  In  fairness,  I  may  ask, 
is  this  what  you  are  coming  to  ?" 

"No,  no  —  dear  no,"  said  the  other, 
rather  alarmed.  "  Grod  forbid !  But  young 
men  are  so  impulsive,  and  I  was  so  afraid 
my  son  had  gone  further  than " 

"  Oone  further !"  said  she,  her  fitce 
flushing  up,  and  her  eyes  flashing.  "  Now 
I  understand.  Then  ask  him  for  the  whole 
story,  and  he  is  honourable  enough  to  tell. 
He  will  suppress  nothing  as  to  my  beha- 
viour. Ask  him  for  the  two  letters  I  wrote 
to  him  la*t  mght  and  this  mommg.  Oh! 
what  have  I  done  to  be  exposed  to  this  !" 

He  was  much  alarmed  at  the  sensation- 
scene  into  which  he  had  been  drawn.  He 
was  a  clumsy  negotiator :  possibly,  as  some 
of  his  friends  said,  because  he  had  been 
attache  at  a  foreign  court.  "  Oh,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  it  was  your  fault !" 

"ify  fault!"  she  repeated.  "You  are 
determined  to  heap  mortifications  on  me. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  disdain  to 
clear  themselves  through  mistaken  delicacy. 
There  must  be  justice  done  me  in  this 
matter.  You  seem  to  think  of  me  as — I 
blush  to  say  it — as  some  unworthy  schemer 
with  designs,  as  it  is  called ;  one  who  was 
to  be  frightened  or  bought  off." 

His  lordship  started  at  this  last  charge, 
which  was  very  near  the  truth.  "  I  give 
you  my  solemn  word  of  honour,"  he  said, 
not  pointing  this  solemn  affirmation  at  any 

statement,  "that  is,  I   never  meant 

But  what  can  a  man  do  ?  He  hears  all 
sorts  of  strange  rumours  about  his  son." 

"  This  will  not  do,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
proudly.     "  You  owe  me  an  amende ;  and 


I  must  appeal  to  Mr.  Conway  solenmly  in 
this  matter." 

"  To  be.  sure.  I  promise  it,"  said  the 
peer,  joyfully.  "Nothing  could  be  more 
handsome  or  fairer." 

"  I  am  sure,"  went  on  Jessica,  "  one 
of  your  rank  and  honour  will  not  be 
content  with  that  conventional  amende. 
Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  that  an  ac- 
knowledgpnent,  as  formal  as  the  charge  yon 
came  here  to  nmke,  is  owing  to  me." 

"  I  shall  make  it  a  point,"  said  the  noble- 
noLan,  eagerly,  "you  may  depend  on  it. 
You  see,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  on  both 
sides,  and  hard  to  approach.  You  mnst 
be  indulgent,  Miss  Bailey,  in  the  case  of  a 
&ther ;  for,  I  assure  you,  in  George's  case 
we  cannot  afford — ^it  woxdd  be  fatal — ^to 
make  a  mistake.  I  am  realty  sorry  to  hare 
hurt  your  feelings ;  but  the  mmily  depends, 
to  a  great  measure,  on  Gborge.  Here  is 
this  &Qe  estate  of  Panton  Cststle,  and  all 
that — a  nice  girl " 

"  You  put  them  in  the  proper  order," 
said  she. 

"  £hem  !  Well,  you  know  I  am  a  bnffl- 
iiess  man ;  and  no  man,  peer  or  peasant,  is 
ashamed  to  want  money  or  advancement 
He  is  my  own  son,  and  I  look  to  his  real 
interest." 

"  With  those  views,  then,  you  had  better 
speak  to  my  father,  whom  I  see  coming  in 
now.  But,  before  that,  I  ask  you,  finally^ 
do  you  understand  my  position  in  this 
matter  ?" 

"  Certainly — certainly ;  depend  on  me." 
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BOOK  V. 
COIPTEK  I.  A  KGTBOBFECnVE  UEDITATIOK. 

An  April  day  gmiled  and  wept  over 
Shipley.  Whererer  the  clouda  broke  after 
a  shower,  the  sky  showed  of  a  pale  blae 
colour.  Near  ihe  zenith  floated  white 
wreaths  of  Tapoor.  Below  them  were  long 
lateral  bars  of  grey  cloud  stretching  singn- 
larly  straight  across  the  horizon.  They 
were  ragne  and  onflDished  at  the  ends, 
like  lines  drawn  by  a  soft  lead  pencil ;  and 
they  seemed  of  abont  that  colonr  against  the 
bine  and  white.  A  few  early  flowers  peeped 
ont  in  the  garden  borders.  Wben  the  boh 
shone  fitfnlly  on  the  old  yew-tree,  it  was 
seen  to  gUeten  with  trembling  diamond- 
drops  of  rain.  A  blackbird  piped  hie  sweet 
clear  song  from  the  shmbbery.  Light  and 
ahadow  animated  the  flatness  of  the  distant 
wold,  whence  came  the  many-voiced  bleat 
of  lambs  blended  into  one  sonnd.  A  soli- 
tary sheep  cropped  the  short  turf  in  St. 
Gildas'a  graveyard. 

A  young  lady  sat  there  on  the  low 
stoDo  wall,  looking  across  the  flats  to- 
wards Danecester.  She  sat  so  still  that 
the  grazing  sheep  come  qnite  sear  to  her  as 
its  teeth  cut  the  short  graas  with  a  crisp 
GOond  in  regular  cadence.  It  was  Mand 
Desmond  who  sat  there  on  the  wall  of  the 
graverard,  and  whose  golden  hair  was 
roSea  nnder  her  bat  by  the  April  breeze. 
She  was  absorbed  in  a  reverie.  She  had 
been  in  Shipley  now  nearly  a  week,  and 
she  was  mentally  passing  in  review  all 
the  traits  and  drcnmstances  she  had  ob- 
served dnring  that  time,  which  served  to 
show  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 


vicar's  mode  of  life,  and  in  the  vioar  him- 
self, since  she  had  left  hia  honse  for  her 

At  first  sight  things  had  seemed  little 
altered.  Bat  she  soon  fonnd  that  there 
was  a  change  in  Mr.  Levincourt  which  she 
had  not  observed  in  him  in  London.  In 
the  first  place,  ho  seemed  to  have  broken 
completely  the  few  relations  he  had  t 
held  with  his  country  neighbours  in 
rank  of  gentlefolks.  That  was  perhaps  to 
be  expected  with  a  character  snch  as  Mr. 
Levinconrt's ;  it  was  natnral  that  he  should 
shun  any  possible  occasion  of  reading  i 
the  manner,  or  even  in  the  faces,  of  bis 
equals  that  he  had  become  an  object  of  pity 
to  tbem.  Bnt  this  was  not  all.  It  seemed 
to  Uand,  that  after  the  Erst  paroxysm  of 
grief,  and  wonnded  feeling,  and  crushed 
pride  had  ceased,  the  whole  character  of 
her  gnardian  had  subtly  deteriorated.  He 
shrank  from  the  society  of  hia  equals ;  bnt, 
on  the  otJier  hand,  he  appeared  by  no  means 
to  shun  that  of  hia  inferiors.  He  wonid  sit 
for  hoars  enduring  the  baldest  chat  of  Mrs. 
Meggitt,  and  women  SQcB  as  she.  Maud 
was  shocked  and  astonished  to  find  him, 
one  day,  listening  almost  with  avidity  to 
aomo  gossiping  details  of  viU^o  scandal 
from  the  Ups  of  Mngwortfay,  the  parish 
clerk.  The  air  of  personal  refinement 
which  had  formerly  diatingnished  him, 
seemed  to  be  disappearing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  slip-shod  laziness — a  kind  of 
slothful  indiflerenco  to  eveirthing  save  his 
own  immediate  comfort.  He  was  bytnma 
qacmloas,  almost  lachrymose,  and  ee'" 
asserting.  It  was  terrible  to  Maud  to  £-- 
his  whole  character  thus  lowered ;  and  she 
tried  to  believe  that  the  change  was 
temporary,  and  that  perhaps  she  even 
exaggerated  it  in  her  affectionate  anxiety. 

Daring  the  journey  trota   London,  her 
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mind  mm  ftftll  of  that  -wUeh  she  had  to  jp»- 
Yeal  to  him  respecting  VeroniceK  And  sht 
had  dreadad  the  task,  bang  entirelj  mit- 
Oertain  how  iia^iv^mlcl  receive  it.  But  wbon 
she  began  i»  ^orceire  the  change  in  hkn, 
0he  coBcaPTod  the  bope  that  ber  tidings 
XBoght  aftieast  kwve  the  good  effect  of  rousing 
Tiiin  from  the  apathy  into  which  he  seemed 
to  have  allowed  all  the  bigber  part  of  his 
nature  to  fall,  while  be  fed  ttie  daily  life  of 
bis  mind  with  contemptible  trivialities. 
She  bud  approached  the  snbject  one  even- 
ing, when  she  aoid  ber  guardian  wore  alone 
togotlier  ia  iiio  old  ebmtB-famiahed  sitting- 
room  afler  tea.  Mand  had  quietly  opened 
tbe  pdwrofoiie,  and  had  played  thro^b 
Bofbly  a  quaint  andante  from  one  of  ELaydn's 
sonatas. 

The  piece  was  chosen  with  the  cunning 
instinct  of  affection.  It  was  soothing  and 
gracious,  and  yet,  in  its  old-fashioned 
stateliness,  it  did  not  too  deeply  pnobe  tbe 
spring  of  grief.  The  somewhat  wiry  tones 
01  the  well-wom  instrument  rendered 
crisply  every  twirl  and  turn  of  the  brave 
old  music,  under  Maud's  light  fingers.  In 
tbe  very  twang  of  the  yellow  keys  there 
was  a  staid  pathos.  It  affected  the  ear  as 
tbe  sweet  worn  voice  of  an  old  woman 
affects  it,  that  thin  quavering  pipe,  to  which 
some  heart  has  thnlled,  some  pulse  beat 
responsive,  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Maud 
played  on,  and  the  spring  twilight  deepened, 
and  the  vicar  listened,  silent,  in  bis  arm- 
chair by  tbe  empty  fireplace.  He  bad 
taken  to  smoking  within  the  past  year. 
He  had  bought  a  great  meerschaum  with  a 
oorved  f^tamc  bowl,  and  tbe  colour  of  tbe 
pipe  bore  testimony  to  the  persistency  of 
its  owner  in  the  use-of  the  weed.  As  Maud 
pWed  soflly  in  tbe  gathering  dusk,  the 
puffs  of  smoke  from  tbe  vicar's  chair  grew 
rarer  and  rarer,  and  at  last  they  ceased. 
Maud  rose  from  the  piano,  and  went  to  sit 
beside  her  guardian.  He  was  still  silent. 
The  influence  of  the  music  was  upon  him. 

"  Uncle  Charles,"  said  Maud,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and 
something  to  ask  you.  I  will  do  the  ask- 
ing first.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  having 
delayed  what  I  have  to  say  until  now  ?'* 

"  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  you  have 
need  of  my  forgiveness,  Maud.  What  for- 
giveness is  between  us  must  be  chiefly 
from  you  to  me,  not  from  me  to  you.*' 

"Don't  say  that,  dear  Uncle  Charles. 
Ton  toudi  my  conscience  too  nearly.  And 
yet,  at  the  time,  I  thought — ^and  Hugh 
thought— that  it  was  better  to  keep  the 
secret  £or  a  whUe.     I  hope  yon  will  tbink 


to  too,  and  forgive  me.     Uncle  Charles, 
aome  one  is  dead  whom  yon  knew.'* 

The  ficar  g»ra  a  violent  start  Mand, 
witii  her  band  od.  tbe  elbow  of  bis  chair, 
felt  it  fifaake ;  and  she  added,  qinddy,  ^*  It 
IB  no  one  whose  death  you  caa  regret  It 
is  awful  to  tbink  that  the  extinction  of  a 
human  life  should  be  cause  for  rejaidiig, 
rattiMr  ihftm  goirow,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  bum.  Bixt  it  is  so.  Sir  John  Gale 
is  dead.'*  The  vicar  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath.  His  head  drooped  down  on  his 
bivtab;  but  Maud  fel^  rather  than  saw— 
for  it  was  by  this  time  abaost  dark  wiiiun 
the  house — ^that  be  was  listening  intently. 
In  a  trefmblmg  voice,  bnt  clearly,  and  with 
steadiness  of  purpose,  Maud  tdd  her 
guardian  of  Veronica's  marriage,  of  her 
inheritance,-  and  of  ber  actual  presence  in 
London.  She  menky  snppreraed  in  her 
narrative  two  &.ct8.  Firsts  tbe  will,  which 
had  made  ber  (Maud)  heiress  to  Sir  John 
Gale's  wealth;  and,  secondly,  the  late 
baronet's  intention  of  defranduig  Veronica 
at  the  last.  She  and  Hugh  bad  agreed 
that  it  would  be  well  to  spare  Mr.  Levin- 
court  tbe  useless  pain  of  these  revelations. 
The  vicar  listened  in  unbroken  silence 
whilst  Maud  continued  to  speak. 

When  she  ceased,  afler  a  little  panse,  he 
Bsadf  '*And  she  was  in  London!  Mj 
daughter  was  within  a  few  streets  of  me, 
and  made  no  sign  !  She  made  not  anj^ 
the  least — attempt  to  see  me  or  to  ask  mj 
pardon.'* 

His  tone  was  deep  and  angry.  He 
breathed  quickly  and  noisily,  Hke  a  man 
fighting  against  emotion.  Still  Maud  felt 
that  in  his  veiy  reproach  there  was  a  hope- 
ful ^mptom  of  some  softening  in  tbe  hard- 
ness of  his  resentment. 

"  She  should  have  done  so,  dear  Uncle 
Charles.  I  told  her  so,  and  sbe  did  aot 
deny  it  But  I — ^I — believe  she  was  afraid." 

"Afraid!  Veronica  Levinconrt  afraid! 
She  was  not  afraid  of  disgracing  my  home, 
and  embittering  my  life.  But  she  was 
afraid  to  come  and  abase  her  wicked  pride 
at  my  feet,  when  she  might  have  done  so 
with  some  chance  of  bringing  me — ^not 
comfort;  no,  nothing  can  cancel  her  evil 
past — but  at  least  some  little  alleviation  of 
the  weight  of  disgrace  that  has  been  bow- 
ing me  to  the  earth  ever  since  her  flight 

Maud  could  not  but  feel,  with  a  sensation 
of  shame  at  the  feeling,  that  the  vicar's 
words  did  not  touch  her  heart.  There  was 
nothing  in  them  that  was  not  true.  But 
in  some  way  they  rang  hollow.  How  dif- 
ferent it  bad  been  when  tbe  vicar  had  firs* 
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disoovered  his  daughter's  flight,  and  after- 
wards the  name  of  the  man  she  had  fled 
with !  Then  every  word,  every  gesture,  had 
been  full  of  temblo  rage,  and  grief,  and 
horror.  The  vicar  had  been  in  agonised 
earnest  i^en,  no  donbt.  6nt  now,  as  he 
spoke,  it  was  as  thongh  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  assuming  something  that  was  not  in  his 
heart,  as  thongh  he  were  ashamed  of  ex- 
pressing relief  at  Maud's  news,  and  made 
it  a  point  of  pride  to  excite  his  own  wrath 
against  his  daughter. 

Maud  had  jet  more  to  tell  him.  She 
must  reveal  the  fact  of  Veronica's  engage- 
ment to  the  Prince  Barletti.  And  she 
much  feared  that  the  conomunication  of 
this  &ct  would  embitter  her  guardian  still 
more.  She  could  not  see  the  expression 
of  his  face,  as  she  spoke,  and  he  did  not 
interrupt  her  by  the  least  word,  until  she 
paused,  having  finished  what  she  had  to 
say.  Then  the  vicar  murmured  in  an 
artifidal  voice,  as  though  he  were  restrain- 
ing its  natural  expression : 

"  Her  mother  was  a  Barletti." 

^'Yes.  This  gentleman  is  Veronica^s 
cousin." 

"Prince — Prince  Barletti!  Is  that  the 
title  P" 

"Prince  Cesare  de'  Barletti.  Veronica 
assured  me  that  he  is  devotedly  attached  to 
her.  He  was  a  friend  to  her  in  her  trouble 
abroad,  and " 

**  Barletti  is  a  noble  name :  an  old  name. 
That  wretch  was  a  parvenu,  sprang  from 
the  mud ;  a  clay  image  covered  witii  gild- 
ing." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  length 
the  vicsr  spoke  again. 

^  And  my  daughter  was  in  London,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  see  me.  She  allows 
me  to  learn  this  news  from  other  lips  than 
her  own !  My  sorrow,  my  misery,  my  sus- 
pense, matter  nothing  to  her." 

"  Veronica  told  me  that  she  would  write 
to  you  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  Shipley. 
She  said  that  she  believed  it  best,  on  the 
sole  ground  of  consideration  for  you,  for 
her  to  wait  before  addressing  you  until  all 
should  be  settled." 

"Settled!"  cried  the  vicar,  sharply. 
"  WTiat  was  there  to  settle  ?" 

"Her — ^her  inheritance;  and— -and  the 
proof  of  her  marriage.  She  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  delaying  to  communicate  with 
you;  indeed,  I  think  she  was  mistaken; 
but  I  do  believe  i^e  was  sincere  when  sh^ 
professed  to  think  ft  for  the  best." 

The  vicar  rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 
Arrived  ihesce,  he  paused,  and  saxd,  *^  Until 


she  does  address  me,  and  address  me  in 
a  proper  spirit,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  her 
whatsoever.  None!  She  will  still  be  to 
me  as  one  dead.  Nothing — ^no  human 
power  shall  induce  me  to  waver  in  my 
resolution." 

Maud  could  see  the  vicar's  hands  waving 
through  the  gloom  with  the  action  of  re- 
pulsing or  pushing  away  some  one. 

"She  will  write  to  you,  dear  Uncle 
Charles,"  said  Maud ;  still  with  the  same 
disagreeable  perception  that  the  vicar's 
words  and  tone  were  hollow,  and  with 
the  same  feeling  of  being  ashamed  of  the 
perception.  Then  the  vicar  left  the  room, 
and  went  out  into  the  garden.  He  relit 
his  pipe,  and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
gravel  path,  Maud  watched  his  figure  for  a 
long  time,  looming  faintly  as  he  came  within 
range  of  the  Hght  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  and  then  receding  again  into  the 
darkness.  Next  day  there  came  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Levincourt  from  Veronica.  Maud 
recognised  her  large,  pretentious  hand- 
writing on  the  black-bordered  envelope 
with  its  crest  and  monogram  and  &int, 
sweet  perfhme.  The  vicar  took  the  letter 
to  his  own  room,  and  read  it  in  private. 
He  did  not  show  it  td  Maud,  nor  communi- 
cate its  contents  to  her  farther  than  to  say 
that  evening,  just  before  retiring  to  bed : 
"It  appears,  Maud,  that  the  present 
baronet,  Sir  Matthew  Gale,  has  behaved  in 
a  very  becoming  manner,  in  immediately 
receiving  and  acknowledging  his  cousin's 
widow." 

"  Oh,  dear  Uncle  Charles,  the  letter  vfoe 
from  Veronica !  She  has  written  to  you. 
I  am  so  thankful." 

The  tears  were  in  Maud's  eyes  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  fervently  together,  and 
looked  up  into  her  guardian's  face.  He 
put  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"Good,  sweet,  pure-hearted  child!"  he 
said,  softly.  "  Ah,  Maudie,  would  to  God 
that  I  had  been  blessed  with  a  daughter  like 
you !  But  I  did  not  deserve  that  blessing : 
I  did  not  deserve  it,  Maudie." 

It  was  on  all  these  sayings  and  doings 
just  narrated,  that  Maud  Desmond  was 
pondering  as  she  sat,  alone,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Gildas. 

CHAPTER  II.    VISd  TURTLI. 

Maud  sat  absorbed  in  a  reverie  that  pre- 
vented her  frt)m  hearing  a  footstep  that 
approached  quickly.  Pit-pat,  pit-pat,  the 
step  came  nearer.  It  was  Hght,  but  as 
regular  as  that  of  a  soldier  on  the  march. 
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Presently,  a  shabby  hat,  with  an  erratic 
feather  in  it,  rose  above  the  wall  of  the 
chnrchyard,  and  little  Miss  Tnrtle,  Mrs. 
Meggitt*s  governess,  appeared,  with  a  parcel 
in  one  hand  and  a  basket  in  the  other. 
She  walked  straight  up  to  Mand,  and  then 
stopped. 

''Good  afternoon, -Miss  Desmond,"  said 
Miss  Tnrtle,  and  looked  into  Mand's  face 
with  a  demnre  expression,  half  sly,  half  shy. 

"  Oh,  I — I  did  not  see  yon.  Miss  Turtle. 
How  do  yon  do  ?" 

"I  startled  yon,  I'm  aj&aid.  I  hope 
yon're  not  snbject  to  palpitation.  Miss 
Desmond?  I  am.  Oh  dear  me,  I  am 
quite  tired!  WotUd  you  allow  me  to  seat 
myself  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  rest  ?" 

Maud  smiled  at  the  humiHty  of  the  re- 
quest. The  wall  of  St.  Gildas's  churchyard 
was  certainly  as  free  to  Miss  Turtle  as 
to  herself.  She  made  room  for  the  little 
governess  beside  her.  Miss  Turtle  first 
disposed  her  parcel  and  basket  on  the  top 
of  the  rough  wall,  and  then  made  a  queer 
Kttle  spring — something  like  the  attempt 
to  fly,  of  a  matronly  barn-door  hen  unused  to 
quit  terra  firma — and  seated  herself  beside 
liiem.  Maud  was  by  no  means  delighted 
at  thus  encountering  Miss  Turtle.  But 
she  was  too  gentle  and  too  generous  to  risk 
hurting  the  little  woman's  feelings  by  at 
once  getting  up  to  depart.  So  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  sit  awhile  and  endure  Miss 
Turtle's  discourse  as  best  she  might.  They 
had  met  before,  since  Maud's  return  to 
Shipley.  Miss  Turtle  and  her  two  pupils, 
Farmer  Meggitt's  daughters,  had  siEduted 
Maud  as  she  came  out  of  church  on  the 
first  Sunday  afber  her  arrival  at  the  vicar- 
age, having  previously  devoured  her  with 
their  eyes  during  the  service. 

"  And  how,  if  I  may  venture  to  inquire, 
is  our  respected  vicar  ?"  said  Miss  Turtle. 

"Mr.  Levincourt  is  quite  well,  thank 
you." 

"  Is  he,  really  ?  Ah !  Many  changes  since 
we  last  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in 
Shipley,  Miss  Desmond." 

"  Indeed  !  If  you  did  not  say  so,  I  should 
suppose,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
liitherto,  that  there  were,  on  the  contrary, 
very  few  changes." 

"Oh  dear  me!  Mrs.  Sack — ^you  have 
heard  about  Mrs.  Sack  ?" 

"No.     Is  she  ill?" 

"Joined  a  Wesleyan  congregation  at 
Shipley  Magna.  Gone  over  to  Dissent,  root 
and  branch !  I  am  surprised  that  you  had 
not  heard  of  it." 

Maud  explained  that  Mrs.  Sack's  con- 


version to  Methodism  had  not  been  widely 
discussed  in  London. 

"  And  she's  not  the  only  one,  Miss  Des- 
mond," pursued  the  governess. 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  the  only  one  by  any  means. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Gildas's  have  g^ne  over  too.  They 
say  that  the  dissenting  gentleman  who 
preaches  at  Shipley  Magna  (he  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  gentleman  either.  Miss 
Desmond,  being  in  the  retail  ^cery  line, 
and  in  a  small  way  of  business)  is  so  very 
earnest.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  did 
wrong,  but  the  truth  is,  I  did  go  to  an  even- 
ing meeting  at  their  chapel  once,  with  Iklrs. 
Sack,  and  I  must  say  he  was  most  eloquent. 
I  really  thought  at  one  time  that  he  wonld 
have  a  stroke,  or  something.  The  glass  in 
the  windows  jingled  again,  and  I  came 
home  with  a  splitting  headache." 

"  He  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
eloquent,  indeed,"  said  Maud,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  he  was  !  But  then,  as  I  say,  where 
are  your  prindples,  if  you  let  yourself  be 
tempted  away  from  your  church  like  that? 
Didn't  you  notice.  Miss  Desmond,  how  thin 
the  congregation  was,  last  Sunday  ?" 

Maud  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
noticed  it. 

"  Then,  there's  Mr.  Snowe,  junior." 

"  He  has  not  joined  the  Methodists,  has 
he.  Miss  Turtle  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  he 
is  engaged  to  be  married,  I  believe,  and 
the  lady  hates  music.  Just  fancy  that. 
Miss  Desmond,  and  he  such  a  confirmed 
wmachure.** 

Little  Miss  Turtle  shook  her  head  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  as  though  she  had  been 
reluctantly  accusing  Herbert  Snowe  of 
"confirmed"  gambling  or  "confirmed" 
drunkenness. 

"  Then,"  said  Maud,  "  I  am  afraid  we  may 
lose  Mr.  Herbert  Snowe's  assistance  at  the 
weekly  practisings  in  the  school-house." 

"  Practisings !  Oh  dear,  Miss  Desmond, 
the  singing-class  is  nothing  now ;  nothing 
to  what  it  used  to  be.  Mr.  Mugworfchy,  he 
does  what  he  can.  But  you  know.  Miss 
Desmond,  what's  the  use  of  the  best  inten- 
tions when  you  have  to  contend  with  a 
voice  like — there !  Just  like  that,  for  all  the 
world  1" 

And  Miss  Turtle  screwed  up  her  naonth, 
and  inclined  her  head  towards  the  distant 
common,  whence  came  at  that  moment  the 
tremulous,  long-drawn  ba-a-a,  of  eony^ 
fleecy  mother  of  the  flock. 

Maud  could  not  help  laughing  as  shd 
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recognised  the  resemblance  to  Mr.  Mng- 
worthy's  professional  ntterance  of  the  Amen. 
"Why,  Miss  Tnrtle,"  she  said,  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  so  satirical." 

"  Satirical !  Oh  pray  don't  say  that, 
Miss  Desmond.  I  should  be  loath,  indeed, 
to  think  so  of  myself.  K I  was  satirical,  it 
was  quite  unawares,  I  assure  you." 

Miss  Turtle  fidgeted  witn  her  paper 
parcel,  tightening  its  strings,  and  putting 
it  into  shape.  Then  she  peeped  into  the 
basket,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  its  con- 
tents were  safe.  She  showed  no  symptom 
of  being  about  to  resume  her  walk,  and 
there  was  a  mingled  hesitation  and  eager- 
ness in  her  face  every  time  she  looked  at 
Maud.  These  conflicting  sentiments  at 
length  resolyed  themselves  into  a  question 
that  indirectly  approached  the  main  point 
to  which  her  curiosity  was  directed. 

'*  Ahem  !  And  so,  Miss  Desmond,  you 
don't — ahem  1 — ^you  don't  find  our  revered 
vicar  much  broken  by  all  he  has  gone 
through  ?" 

Maud  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  full 
at  the  speaker.  But 'Miss  Turtle's  wishy- 
washy  little  countenance  was  so  meek  and 
meaningless  that  resentment  seemed  ab- 
surd. 

The  governess's  straw  hat  was  some- 
what on  one  Iside;  and  so  was  the  long 
ragged  feather  that  adorned  it,  as  it  had 
successively  adorned  a  long  series  of  hats, 
beginning  Anno  Domini — ^but  no  matter  for 
the  date.  Miss  Turtle  and  her  black  ostrich 
feather  were  coeval  in  the  chronicles  of 
Shipley ;  for  the  good  and  sufBcient  reason 
that  they  had  immigrated  into  Daneshire 
together.  The  long  feather,  wafted  hither 
and  thither  by  the  capricious  airs,  and  made 
lank  and  straight  by  the  capricious  showers 
of  spring,  drooped  carelessly  over  the  brim 
of  the  hat,  and  overshadowed  Miss  Turtle's 
little  snub  nose,  with  a  shablRily  swagger- 
ing air  ludicrously  at  variance  with  the 
expression  of  the  face  beneath  it. 

**I  told  you  that  Mr.  Levincourt  was 
quite  well,"  said  Maud. 

"And  you,  Miss  Desmond,"  said  Miss 
Turtle,  timidly  putting  out  the  tip  of  her 
cotton  glove  to  touch  Maud's  black  dress, 
"  you  too  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

"  I  have  lost  a  dear  relative  and  a  true 
friend." 

"  To  be  sure.  Oh  dear  me  !  Life  is  a 
shadow.  Hoio  it  flies !  Don't  you  find  it 
so.  Miss  Desmond  ?  You  have  lost  your 
aunt;  a  lady  of  title  too,"  added  Miss 
Turtle,  with  so  comical  an  air  of  being 
shocked  and  surprised  by  this  circumstance 


above  all,  and  of  murmuring  reproachftilly 
to  the  great  democrat.  Death,  '  How  could 
you? — a  person  so  well  connected,  and 
habitually  addressed  by  mankind  as  'my 
lady !'  that  Maud's  sense  of  humour  con- 
quered her  sadness,  and  she  turned  away 
her  face  lest  Miss  Turtle  should  be  scan- 
dalised by  the  smile  on  it. 

Miss  Turtle's  next  words,  however,  effec- 
tually sobered  the  mobile,  dimpling  mouth. 

"  Yes ;  you  have  lost  your  aunt — cmd 
yov/r  unchy  if  what  we  hear  is  true." 

Maud's  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  could  not 
speak.  Her  nerves  quivered  in  the  expec- 
tation of  hearing  Veronica's  name.  It  was 
not  yet  pronounced,  however.  Miss  Turtle 
dropped  her  chin  down  on  her  breast,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  back  her  shoulders 
stiffly,  and  infused  a  melting  tearfulness 
into  her  habitually  subdued  voice  as  she 
asked :  "  And  have  you  yet  seen  Mrs.  Plew, 
Miss  Desmond?"    ^ 

"  Mrs.-— Mrs.  Plew  ?  No.  Poor  old  lady, 
how  is  she  ?" 

"  She's  pretty  well,  thank  you,  Miss  Des- 
mond. As  well  as  she  ever  is.  She  is  quite 
a  character  of  the  olden  time ;  don't  you 
think  so.  Miss  Desmond  ?" 

"  Well  I — I — I  don't  know.  She  seems 
a  very  good  old  woman,"  answered  Maud, 
considerably  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"  Of  course.  Miss  Desmond,  you  have 
had  great  scholastic  advantages.     And  I 

shouldn't  presume  to But  as  far  as 

Pinnock  goes,  Miss  Desmond,  I  should  say 
that  Mrs.  Plew  was  quite  the  moral  of  a 
Roman  matron!" 

Maud  stared  in  unconcealed  surprise. 

"1  should  indeed.  Miss  Desmond,"*  pur- 
sued the  governess,  still  with  the  same  tear- 
ful tenderness  and  a  kind  of  suppressed 
writhing  of  her  shoulders. 

"  I  have  7wt  read  the  Roman  History  in 
the  original.  But,  if  Pinnock  may  be  re- 
lied on,  I  should  say  that  she  quite  came 
up  to  my  idea  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi," 
which  Miss  Turtle  pronounced  "  Gratehy." 

There  was  so  long  a  pause,  and  Miss 
Turtle  so  plainly  showed  that  she  expected 
Maud  to  speak,  that  the  latter,  although 
greatly  bewil(?ored,  at  length  said,  "  I  have 
always  supposed  Mrs.  Plew  to  be  a  very 
kind,  honest,  good  old  woman.  I  cannot 
say  she  ever  struck  me  in  the  light  of  a 
Roman  matron.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  better  thing  to  be  an  English  matron ; 
or  we,  at  least,  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
so.  But  the  fact  is,  I  never  was  very  inti- 
mate with  Mrs.  Plew.     It  was  my " 

Maud  stopped,  with  a  flushed  hce  and 
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trembling  lip.  She  had  been  about  to 
mention  Veronica,  and  Miss  Turtle  pounced 
on  the  opportunity^  thus  afforded. 

''  It  was  jour  cousin,  or  at  least  we  all 
called  her  so,  Miss  Desmond,  although 
aware  that  no  tie  of  blood  united  jou 
together ;  it  was  Miss  Levincourt  who  was 
most  intimate  at  the  Flews'.  Oh,  yes,  in- 
deed it  was !  But  of  course  all  that  is 
ov«r.  Higher  spheres  haye  other  claims, 
have  they  not^  Miss  Desmond  ?  And  that 
which  tne  proud  and  haughty  haye  re- 
jected, may  be  yery  precious  to  the  humble 
and  lonely,  if  it  would  but  think  so ;  may 
it  not,  Miss  Desmond  ?" 

A  light  began  to  dawn  in  Maud's  mind, 
which  illumined  the  oiacular  utterances  of 
Miss  Turtle.  Through  the  mincing  af- 
fectation of  the  little  woman's  speech  and 
manner,  there  pierced  the  tone  of  genuine 
emotion.  Still,  Maud  did  not  understand 
why  Miss  Turtle  should  haye  chosen  to 
reyeal  such  emotion  to  her. 

Maud  rose  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"  Good-bye,  Miss  Turtle,"  she  said.  "Please 
tell  Elitty  and  Cissy  that  I  hope  to  see 
them  at  the  practising  next  Saturday." 

**  Good-bye,  Miss  Desmond.  I  hope  you 
won't  take  it  amiss  that  I  yentured  to 
enter  into  conyersation  with  you." 

"  By  no  means  1  How  can  you  imagine 
that  I  should  do  so  ?" 

"Nor  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
Uberty?" 

"  Certainly  not.     Pray  do  not  speak  so !" 

" Thank  you,  Miss  Desmond,  xou  were 
always  so  kind  and  affable !"  There  was 
the  least  possible  stress  laid  on  the  personal 
pronoun,  as  though  Miss  Turtle  were  men- 
tally distinguishing  Maud  from  some  one 
who  was  not  always  kind  and  affable. 
"And  you  are  just  the  same  as  oyer,  I'm 
sure,  Miss  Desmond.  And — ^and — if  I 
didn't  fear  to  offend  you,  which  I  wouldn't 
do  for  tho  world — indeed  I  would  not ! — I 

should    like    to— to— to    ask "     The 

governess  made  a  long  pause.  Maud  did 
not  speak;  in  fact^  she  could  not.  She 
was  too  sure  in  her  heart  about  whom  Miss 
Turtle  desired  to  ask.  The  latter  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes;  but,  although 
timid  in  her  manner  from  years  of  repres- 
sion and  snubbing,  Miss  Turtle  was  not 
exquisitely  sensitive,  and  she  had  that  sort 
of  mild  obstinacy  which  frequently  accom- 
panies stupidity. 

Neither  Maud's  silence,  nor  her  pale,  dis- 
tressed face,  availed  therefore  to  turn  Miss 
Turtle  from  the  purpose  she  had  had  in 
view  when  she  sat  down  on  the  wall  beside 
the  vicar's  ward.     That  purpose  was   to 


ascertain,  if  possilde,  what  the  truth  of 
Veronica's  position  really  was. 

Of  course  Shipley-in-the-Wold  had  nmg 
with  gossip  about  her;  and  latterly  the 
gossip  had  reported — most  wondetfol  to 
relate — something  not  far  from  the  actual 
state  of  the  case. 

"  I  should  like  to  ask,"  proceeded  Miss 
Turtie  at  length,  "  if  it  is  true  what  we 
hear,  that  Miss  Levincourt — that  is,  if  all 
be  as  we  have  heard  rumourec^  she  is  wt^ 
of  course,  Miss  Levincourt  any  longer— if 
she  is  in  England  again,  and — and  quite 
wealthy,  and — I  hope  you  are  not  offended. 
Miss  Desmond !" 

"She  is  in  England.  She  is  a  widow,, 
and  is  left  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fortune." 

"  Oh,  dear  me !     So  it  teas  true  ?" 

Maud  bowed,  and  was  moving  away. 

"One  instant,  Miss  Desmond.  I'm 
afraid  you  are  angry  with  me  for  speaking. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
wish  to  know  the  truth;  wasn't  it  now, 
Miss  Desmond  ?" 

Maud  reflected  that  it  was  naturaL  Her 
conscience  told  her  that  the  movement  of 
sensitive  pride  which  made  her  shrink  from 
hearing  Veronica  mentioned  by  indifferent 
persons,  was  far  from  being  wholly  a  good 
moyement.  She  constrained  herself  to 
hold  out  her  hand  once  more  to  Miss 
Turtie.  The  gratitude  in  the  governess's 
face  rewarded  her  for  the  effort. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Miss  Desmond  I  I 
should  have  been  so  sorry  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  Of  course  you  will  see  Mr.  Plew 
before  long,  and  then  I  suppose  you — ^you 
will  tell  him,  won't  you?  Of  course  he 
will  know,  so  intimate  as  he  was  with 
the  family;  and  always  speaks  with  the 
greatest  respect,  I'm  sure.  When  he  knows 
something  certain  about  Miss  Levincourt — 
that  is — I'm  so  used  to  the  name,  you  see 
— we  hope,  his  mother  and  I  hope — or,  at 
least,  she  hopes — for  of  course  I  can't  pre- 
sume to  put  myself  forward — ^that  he  may 
get  to  be  more  comfortable  and  settied  in 
his  mind.  We  think  him  a  good  deal 
changed.  Miss  Desmond.  His  spirits  are 
like  a  plummet  of  lead,  to  what  they  were, 
I  do  assure  you.  Good-bye,  Miss  Des- 
mond, and  thank  you  very  much." 

Maud  walked  home  across  the  paddock 
and  up  the  long  gravel  path  in  the  vicarage 
garden,  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness  at  her 
heart.  She  was  half  inclined  to  hate 
Miss  Turtle,  Mrs.  Plew,  and  all  the  people 
in  Shipley.  But  she  resisted  the  impulse 
of  irritated  torn  per  Wh  at  was  her  vexation 
compared    with    the   sorrow   and  trouble 
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inflicted  on  others  ?  If  Yeronioa  could  but 
hare  known,  if  she  could  but  have  foreseen ! 

As  she  tlius  thought^  she  entered  the 
house  through  the  garden  door,  -which 
stood  open.  She  was  goiog  into  the  sitting- 
room,  when  she  pauaed  for  a  moment  at 
the  soond  of  v<»oeB  within. 

^  Go  in,  go  in,  Miss  Maudie,"  said  old 
Joasnt^  who  happened  to  be  ia  the  hall. 
"  You  won't  difitorb  no  one.  It's  onl|f  thai» 
poor  oroetur,  Mr.  Plew,  a-talking  to  the 
vicar." 


MOZART  IN  LONDON. 


Ik  April,  1764,  a  German  musician, 
Bocond  diapel  master  to  the  Prince  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  arrived  i&  England 
from  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  son.  The  name  of  the  son 
was  Johann  Chrysostom  Wol%ang  Gottlieb 
Mozart.  He  was  a  little  musiesd  pheno- 
menon, not  altogether  unknown  to  our 
readers,  said  was  then  a  child  of  eight.  He 
had  hegnn  to  compose  at  four,  and  at  six 
had  produced  a  difficult  concerto.  The 
child,  who  had  been  playing  at  the  difierent 
German  courts,  had  been  petted  by  kings, 
and  kissed  by  empresses.  He  arrived 
at  Dover  with  chests  full  of  presents  ; 
swords,  8uuff>bozes,^tais,  lace,  and  watches. 
In  Paris,  the  wonderM  child  had  exhibited 
at  Versailles  before  the  royal  family,  and 
had  been  very  angry  with  Madame  de 
Pompadour  for  not  kissing  him  as  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  done.  He  had 
also  published  four  sonatas  in  the  French 
capital;  and  at  public  concerts  he  had 
astonished  the  cognoscenti  by  playing  at 
sight  any  piece  set  before  him. 

The  shrewd  &ther  hoped  to  rake  in  some 
of  our  solid  English  gold,  and  the  boy  was 
eager  for  fresh  laurels.  The  family  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Williamson,  in  Frith- 
street,  Soho :  a  foreign  quarter,  which 
Frencli  refugees  had  already  made  their 
own.  Everything  went  well  at  first.  The 
king  and  queen  heard  the  two  children  on 
the  27th  of  April,  and  early  in  the  next 
month  the  boy  played  on  the  organ  before 
the  king.  The  brother  and  sister  also  per- 
formed ponderous  double  concertos,  on  two 
claviers,  and  Wolfgang  sang  several  airs 
with  mucdi  expression.  It  was  the  custom  to 
try  his  powers  by  making  him  play  at  sight 
elaborate  pieces  by  Bach,  Handel,  Paradies, 
4c.  These  he  pkyed  smilingly,  with  swift- 
ness,  neatness,  and  in  perfect  time  and 
style.  John  Christian  Bach,  music  master 
to  the    queen,  to  show  what  the    little 


genius  could  do,  took  him  on  one  occasion 
between  his  knees,  and  played  a  few  bars 
which  the  boy  continued ;  thus  alternating, 
they  played  an  entire  sonata  admirably. 
The  phenomenon's  father  was  rather  dis- 
gusted at  receiving  only  twenty  -  four 
guineas  for  each  of  the  royal  concerto.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  money  was  made  up 
in  affability ;  £br  ^e  king  and  queen  met 
the  fiaimily  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  waved 
hsAdfl  to  them,  and  smiled  and  nodded. 
The  king  usually  selected  for  Hke  child, 
knotty  pieces  by  Wagenseil,  Abel,  and 
HaadeL  The  young  Mozart  aoeempanied 
the  queen  in  an  air  which  she  graciously 
deigned  to  play ;  and  he  theoa  surprised  the 
delighted  court  by  performia|r  a  laebdy 
founded  merely  upon  the  bass  of  one  of 
Handel's  melodies.  Every  day  the  child's 
mind  developed;  every  cby  he  oonqoered 
some  fresh  region  of  his  art ;  he  had  already 
written  for  the  orchestra^  and  now  he  began 
to  compose  symphonies.  His  £iither  having 
caught  cold  in  returning  from  a  ooncert  at 
Loid  Thanet's,  the  marvellous  boy  amused 
the  invalid,  while  banished  from  his  instru- 
ments, by  wriiang  a  piece  for  two  violins, 
two  oboes,  and  two  horns.  ^'  B^mind  me," 
said  the  Httle  despot  to  his  sister,  who  sat 
near  him  copying,  "  that  I  give  the  horns 
something  good  to  do." 

"The  high  and  mighty  Wolfgang," 
wrote  the  proud  and  delighted  £Either, 
"  though  only  eight,  possesses  the  ac- 
qukrements  of  a  man  of  foriy.  In  short, 
only  those  who  see  and  hear  him  can 
believe  in  him ;  even  you  in  Salzburg  know 
nothing  about  him,  he  is  so  changed."  At 
spare  momimits  young  Mozart  chatted  about 
his  German  friends,  or  talked  over  an  opera 
he  had  planned,  to  be  performed  by  his 
acquaintances  at  Salzburg.  From  the  most 
intricate  pieces  of  Bach  or  Handel,  how- 
ever, the  child  turned  away  at  the  sight  of 
a  sweetmeat  or  the  mew  of  a  £avourite  cat. 
They  would  have  burnt  the  child  for  a 
witdi  in  seme  mediesval  countries. 

A  ooncert  in  June  frightened  the  prudent 
father.  The  expenses  threatened  to  be 
forty  guineas ;  but  eventually  most  of  the 
musicians  refused  to  take  any  money.  To 
gain  the  love  of  the  English,  the  wily  father 
permitted  Wolfgang  to  play  at  Ranelagh 
for  a  patriotic  charity.  For  better  air,  pro- 
babiy,  the  family  about  this  time  removed 
to  Chelsea,  and  resided  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Handle,  in  Five  Field-row,  where  the 
father,  recovering  from  a  qainsy,  ordered, 
like  a  zealous  Catholic,  twenty- two  masses, 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  ;  moreover 
he  vowed  to  undertake  the  oouFersion  of 
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the  son  of  a  Datch  Jew,  a  violoncello 
player  named  Sipmntini.  About  the  close 
of  1764,  the  elder  Mozart  dedicated  a  third 
set  of  his  son's  sonatas  to  Queen  Charlotte ; 
prefacing  them  with  an  extravagantly  fdl- 
some  dedication,  which  showed  the  pro- 
fessed Itinerant  tuft-hunter. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  scientific  men 
began  to  regard  the  young  phenomenon 
with  serious  suspicion  and  alarm.  A  cele- 
brated quidnunc  of  the  day  arose  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  his  powers.  This  quid- 
nunc, a  scholar  erudite  enough  in  his  way, 
was  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  a 
Welsh  judge,  who  had  occupied  several 
snug  posts  under  government.  The  Bos- 
well  sort  of  expedition,  suggested  by  many 
jealous  and  suspicious  musicians  of  Lon- 
don, exactly  suited  the  inquisitor.  He 
repaired  to  the  house  at  Chelsea,  armed 
with  a  manuscript  duet,  written  by  an 
English  gentleman,  to  some  words  in  Me- 
tastasio's  opera  of  Demofoonte.  The  score, 
difficult  enough  to  musicians  of  the  Bar- 
rington stamp,  was  in  five  sections :  two 
violin  parts,  two  vocal  parts,  and  a  bass. 
Here  was  a  clincher ;  it  was  impossible  that 
the  boy  could  have  seen  the  music  before. 
He  sat  down  to  play,  keenly  eyed  by  the  sus- 
picious inquirer.  Would  he  play  false,  or 
break  down,  and  prove  that  all  his  other 
extemporaneous  performances  had  been 
prepared  tricks  ?  Here  would  be  a  triumph 
for  detective  science,  and  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington.  But  no.  The  boy  sat 
down,  slipped  the  score  carelessly  on  his 
desk,  and  began  at  sight  to  play  the 
symphony  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
equally  as  to  time,  style,  and  the  feeling 
sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  composer. 
Having  played  it  through,  he  then  took  the 
upper  part,  and  left  the  under  one  to  his 
father :  singing  in  a  thin  in&ntine  voice, 
but  with  admirable  taste.  His  &ther  being 
once  or  twice  out  in  the  duet,  though  the 
passages  were  not  more  difficult  than  those 
the  son  had  attempted,  the  child  looked 
back  at  him  with  some  anger,  pointing  out 
to  him  his  mistakes,  and  set  him  right. 
The  young  musician,  moreover,  threw  in, 
to  Mr.  Harrington's  intense  astonishment, 
the  accompaniments  of  the  two  violins, 
wherever  most  necessary. 

Li  his  report,  aftierwards  read  before  the 
Bioyal  Society,  Mr.  Daines  Barrington, 
softened  almost  into  adoration  of  the  young 
genius,  attempts  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  the  child  Mozart  overcame  in  the 
problem  meant  to  entangle  him.  The  vir- 
tuoso compares  it  to  a  child  eight  years 
old  who  should  be  asked  to  read  five  lines 


of  type  simultaneously,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  having  different  powers  in  four 
out  of  the  five  lines.  It  should  ftffther,  he 
says,  be  supposed  that  the  five  hypothetical 
lines  were  not  arranged  under  each  other, 
so  as  at  all  times  to  be  read  one  under  ihe 
other,  but  often  in  a  desultory  mamier. 
The  child  was  also  to  be  imagined  aa  read- 
ing, at  a  coup  d'oeil,  three  different  commenta 
on  a  five-lined  speech :  one,  say,  in  Greek, 
one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  third  in  Etruscan. 
The  hypothetical  child  was  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed capable  of  poiuting  out,  by  signs  as 
he  read,  where  one,  or  two,  or  three,  of 
these  comments  were  material.  This  ela- 
borate and  complicated  simile,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington caps  by  comparing  the  boy's  efforU 
to  a  child's  who  should,  at  the  first  glance, 
I'ead  one*  of  Shakespeare's  finest  speeches 
with  all  the  accuracy,  pathos,  and  energy, 
of  a  Grarrick. 

When  the  boy  had  finished  the  duet,  he 
expressed  himself  highly  in  approval,  and 
asked,  with  eagerness,  whether  Mr.  Bar- 
rington had  any  more  such  music  ?  Mr. 
Barrington,  having  heard  that  the  child 
was  often  visited  with  musical  ideas,  which 
came  upon  him  like  an  inspiration,  and  ! 
which — as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  enabled 
to  hear  the  voices  of  angeLs  inaudible  to 
others — ^he  would  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  imitate  on  his  harpsichord,  told  the 
phenomenon's  father  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  some  of  his  son's  extemporaneous 
compositions. 

The  £Ekther  saw  that  the  connoisseur  was 
won  over,  and  now  coquetted  with  him  a 
bit.  He  said  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
moment  of  inspiration,  but  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  aslong  the  lad  if  he  were  in  the 
humour  for  a  composition.  In  the  mean 
time  the  quaint  child,  like  a  changeling  in 
his  grave  and  preternatural  self-oonfidenoe, 
went  on  at  intervals  running  about  the 
room,  and  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  his 
constant  companion. 

Mr.  Barrington,  after  a  moment's  sapient 
cogitation,  remembered  that  little  Mozart 
had  been  much  taken  notice  of  by  Mansolo, 
a  famous  singer,  who  came  over  to  England 
in  1 764.  He  therefore  shrewdly  leaned  over 
the  keys,  and  said,  in  a  courtly  way,  becom- 
ing the  ex-Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, that  he  would  like  to  hear  an  ex- 
temporary love  song,  such  as  his  (Mozart's) 
Mend  Manzolo  would  select  for  an  opera. 
The  boy,  turning  on  his  high  stool,  gave  a 
look  of  childish  archness,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Love  ?  Oh,  I  know  the  whole  alpha^ 
bet  of  that  singular  passion,"  and  imme- 
diately began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon 
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redtatiTe  suitable  to  the  introductioii  of  a 
loye  song.  He  then  shaped  out  a  sym- 
phony, to  correspond  to  an  air  composed  to 
the  single  word  **  Affetto."  It  was  a  com- 
plete formal  operatic  composition,  with 
first  and  second  parts,  and  of  the  nsoal 
length.  *'  If  this  extemporary  composition," 
afterwards  wrote  the  astonished  investi- 
gator, "were  not  amazingly  capital,  yet  it 
was  really  above  mediocrity,  and  showed 
most  extraordinary  readiness  of  invention." 

The  inspiration  was  npon  the  boy,  and 
he  was  now  eager  to  try  more.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  begged  him  to  compose  a  song  on 
R^e,  such  as  might  be  proper  for  an 
opera.  The  boy  again  tamed,  gave  his 
playixLlly  mischievons  changeling  look,  and 
began  a  jargon  recitative,  to  precede  a 
song  of  niry  "i*  the  Erdes  vein."  He 
ronsed  to  this,  and,  his  imagination  be- 
coming excited,  he  beat  his  harpsichord  with 
his  little  mffled  fists,  rising  np  in  his 
chair  like  a  person  possessed.  The  word 
he  had  chosen  for  tlus  more  violent  exer- 
cise was  "  Perfido ;"  a  word  snitable  for 
arousing  all  sorts  of  operatic  denuncia- 
tions. 

'  After  this,  never  wearied,  he  plaved 
one  of  the  sonatas  he  had  just  fini^ed 
and  dedicated  to  the  qneen.  It  was  very 
difi&cnlt  to  work  out  with  minuteness  and 
vigour,  considering  that  his  little  fingers 
could  scarcely  reach  a  fifth  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. This  was  not  .practice  but  genixis, 
Mr.  Barrington  at  once  discovered ;  for  he 
saw  that  the  child  had  long  since  mastered 
all  the  fundamental  rules  of  composition, 
and  that  as  soon  as  a  treble  was  produced, 
he  could  sit  down  and  write  a  bass  under 
it.  The  child — ^for  a  child  Barrington  also 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  him,  whatever 
his  real  age  might  be — ^was  a  great  master 
of  modulation.  His  transitions  from,  one 
key  to  another  were  as  natural  as  they  were 
judicious ;  and  he  would  sometimes  practise 
them  for  ftm,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown 
over  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord. 

While  the  boy  was  achieving  these  won- 
ders, Mr.  Bamngton,  leaning  on  the  back 
of  his  chair  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
secretly  resolved  to  quietly  write  to  Coxmt 
Haslang,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  JPalatine,  to  get  the  register  of  the 
boy's  birth  from  Salzburg.  A  sudden 
dash  of  the  harpsichord  keys  roused  Mr. 
Barrington.  A  favourite  cat  of  the  child's 
had  just  slid  in  at  the  open  door,  and  the 
hoy  had  leaped  down  6rom  his  chair  to  play 
with  it,  and  was  not  for  some  time  to  be 
won  back — ^not  then  indeed  until  he  had 


taken   a  gallop  roxmd  the    room  on  his 
father's  walking  stick. 

Mr.  Banington's  suspicions  as  to  the 
age  of  the  wonderful  child  were  not  con- 
firmed. In  due  time,  Leopold  Comprecht, 
chaplain  of  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, sent  to  Count  Haslang,  the  Bavarian 
ambassador  before  mentioned,  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  Johann  Ghrysos- 
tom  Wolfgang  Theophilus  Mozart»  son  of 
the  prince's  organist,  on  January  17,  1756. 
The  genius  was  therefore  only  eight  years 
and  five  months  old,  when  he  astonished 
Mr.  Barrington.  That  gentleman  there- 
upon drew  up  a  paper,  '*  an  account  of  a 
very  remarkable  yoting  musician."  which 
was  read  before  the  Boyal  Society,  Novem- 
ber 28, 1769. 

In  this  brief  paper  the  amiable  quid- 
nunc mentioned  that  Mozart  since  leaving 
England  had  composed  some  admirable 
oratorios,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Salzburg, 
'suspecting  some  imposition,  had  shut  up 
the  child  once  for  a  whole  week,  leaving 
him  only  blank  music  paper  and  the  words 
of  an  oratorio.  During  all  this  time  Mozart 
saw  no  one  but  his  gaoler,  who  brought 
him  food. 

The  writer  then  adduces  several  in- 
stances of  precocious  genius,  particularly 
the  case  of  John  Barretier,  a  German 
prodigy,  who  mastered  Latin  at  four, 
Hebrew  at  six,  and  three  other  languages 
by  the  time  he  was  nine:  translating  at 
eleven  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  and 
adding  notes  and  dissertations.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington farther  alludes  to  the  precocity  of 
Handel,  who  at  seven  began  to  play  on  the 
clavichord,  who  composed  church  services  at 
nine,  and  the  opera  of  Almeria  at  fourteen. 
The  worthy  virtuoso  concludes  by  trusting 
that  Mozart  might  reach  the  age  of  Handel, 
contrary  to  the  common  observation  that 

frecocious  genius  is  shortlived.  "  I  think 
may  say,"  he  adds,  '*  without  prejudice  to . 
the  memory  of  the  great  composer,  that  the 
scale  most  clearly  preponderates  on  the  side 
of  Mozart  in  tms  comparison,  as  I  have 
already  stated  that  he  was  a  composer 
when  he  did  not  much  exceed  the  age  of 
four.  Lest,  however,  I  shoxdd  insensibly 
become  too  strongly  his  panegyrist,  permit 
me  to  subscribe  myself,  sir,  your  most  fiuth- 
fol,  humble  servant,  Daines  Basbinoton." 
In  spite  of  great  success,  England  did 
not,  however,  prove  propitious  to  the 
Mozarts.  The  long  and  queen  were  fond 
of  music,  but  were  fonder  of  money.  The 
receipts  of  the  concerts  diminished,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  expenses  of  the  year 
amounted  to  three  hundred   pounds:    a 
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terrible  -evaxt  to  a  frugal  Qermtn  orgaoisi 
accustomed  to  count  copper  pieces.  He 
wrote  borne  angrily  about  BngHsb  wkjb  : 

'^  After  deep  consideraftion,"  he  says, 
"and  many  sleepless  nigbts,  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  bring  up  my  children  in  so 
dangerous  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
for  the  most  part  have  no  religion,  and 
there  are  scarcely  any  bat  bad  examples 
before  their  eyes.  Yoa  wonld  be  aetonished 
to  see  how  eluldren  are  brought  up  here — 
to  say  nothing  of  religion.'* 

So  off  went  the  speculator  with  his  p1ie« 
nomenon  to  the  Hague,  urged  by  the  Dutch 
ambassador:  as  the  invalid  sister  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  a  vehement  desire 
to  see  the  child.  Things  went  ill,  never- 
theless, in  Holland,  for  the  daughter  all 
but  died,  and  Wolfgang  was  struck  down 
by  an  inflammatory  fever.  The  moment 
he  recovered,  the  <^ld  was  the  same  be- 
witching, loving,  light-hearted  creature 
that  he  ever  had  been,  always  writing 
polyglot  letters  to  friends  at  ^dzburg,  or 
enterfaig  with  childish  enthusiasm  into  the 
acqnisition  of  some  new  accomplishment. 

This  great  genius  died  at  the  age  of  only 
thii*ty-five  years  and  ten  months.  He 
hims^  believed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 
the  crime  was  by  many  attributed  to  the 
envy  of  a  man  named  Salieri,  his  deter- 
mined foe.  The  Zauberflote  was  nearly 
his  latest  work.  On  this  he  laboured 
when  almost  dying,  writing  amidst  excite- 
ment, as  was  often  his  wont,  and  in  the 
strangest  places.  The  quintet  in  the  first 
act  was  jotted  dow^i  in  a  cofiee  house, 
during  the  intervals  in  a  game  of  billiards. 
During  his  last  illness,  when  confined  to 
his  bed,  he  would  place  bb  watch  by  his 
side,  and  follow  the  performance  of  this 
opera,  in  his  imagination.  "  Now,  the  first 
act  is  just  over,"  he  would  say;  **now, 
they  are  singing  such  an  air.** 

The  singular  and  well-authenticated  story 
of  the  Requiem  throws  almost  a  supernatural 
aspect  upon  Mozart's  last  illness.  In  Au- 
gust (he  died  in  November)  a  stranger 
brought  him  an  anonymous  letter,  begging 
him  to  compose  a  Requiem,  on  his  own 
terms.  After  consulting  his  wife,  as  he 
always  did,  Mozart  consented  to  write  this 
Requiem ;  pathos  and  religion  seeming  to 
him  adapted  to  rouse  his  genias.  The 
stranger,  on  a  second  visit,  paid  Mozart 
twenty-five  ducats,  half  the  price  he  re- 
quired: telling  him  that  a  present  would 
be  made  him  when  the  score  should  be 
complete.  Above  all,  the  composer  was 
not  to  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  discover 


the  name  of  his  employer.  Soon  after  thai^ 
Mosart  ms  a^ed  to  Prague,  to  oompoae 
La  OleflMDBa  di  Tito  fbr  Hke  Emperor  Leo- 
pold's cevonaiion.  The  mysterious  stranger 
again  wppeared  as  Mosart  entered  hia 
travelling  oarriage,  and  said,  ''How  will 
the  Requiem  proceed  now  ?"  Mozart  apo- 
logised, and  promised  to  finkh  it  on  his 
return.  The  Clemenza  was  coldly  received, 
and  Moaart^  iM  and  melancholy,  ehed  teon 
when  he  parted  from  his  Prague  friends. 
One  fine  autumn  day  in  the  Prater,  Mosart, 
sitting  alone  wiith  his  wifi%  began  to  speak 
of  his  death. 

"  I  am  wri^g  thai  Requiem  for  myself^** 
he  said.  '*  I  am  oovfinoed  I  eannot  last 
long.  I  have  certainly  been  poisoned.  I 
cannot  rid  mys^f  of  the  idea.** 

By  the  ph3r8ieian*8  advice,  the  Requiem 
was  taiken  away  from  him.  When  it  was 
given  him  bade,  he  grew  worse.  One  night 
some  mnmcal  friends,  at  hu  request,  sat 
round  his  bed,  and  sang  part  of  tilie  Re- 
quiem ;  but  at  the  Laorymosa  Mosart  wept 
violently,  and  t^  soore  was  laid  aside.  The 
Requiem  was  conetantly  on  his  pillow ;  is 
lulls  of  his  illness  he  gave  directions  about 
orohestral  efieots  to  his  friend  SUssmayer; 
even  in  faint  puffs  of  breatii,  he  tried  to 
express  hew  the  drums  should  come  in,  in 
a  certain  pai^.  The  very  di^  he  died,  when 
he  had  exclaimed,  '^  I  taste  death,^  he 
looked  over  the  Requiem,  and  added,  witli 
tears  in  his  eyes :  *^  Did  I  not  tell  you  I 
was  writing  this  for  myself?" 

True  to  his  innate  kindness  of  heart, 
Mozart  especially  desired  that  his  death 
might  be  k^t  secret  for  a  day  from  all  Im 
friends  save  one ;  this  was  a  friend  named 
Albrechtsberger,  who  would  thus  have  a 
chance  of  getting  his  dead  friend's  appoint- 
ment—  the  cbapel  -  mastership  of  Saint 
Stephen's. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  associate  the 
name  of  Mozart,  however  slightly,  with 
two  localities  in  London,  already  rieh  in 
memories. 

A  WINTER  VIGIL. 


In  the  winter  of  186—  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
investigate  one  of  the  most  touching  stories 
of  a  wlute  man's  endurance  Mid  an  Indian's  l 
vengeance  I  ever  came  across  in  the  whole 
North-west.     As  some  of  the  more  curious 

ffortions  of  the  official    note-book  of  an 
ndian  agent,  I  transcribe  the  memoranda 
relating  to  it. 

Albert  Black  was  an   honest    English 
gentleman,  whose  adventures  in  seardi  of 
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fortmie  led  him  awdj  from  Begont-Qtropt  to 
wander  in  western  worlda,  and  this  is  the 
way  lie  "put  throngk"  a  portion  of  the 
winter  of  that  year.  lie  was  residing^.with 
a  single  companion  in  a  little  log  cabin  at 
I  the  Indian  village  of  Bella-Cool%  on  Ijlie 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  There  was  no 
white  man  nearer  than  one  hundred  miles, 
but  tha  villages  of  many  Indian  tribes 
were  sitnated  in  the  immediate  viqinit^. 
The  winter  wa^  only  half  through;  few 
natives  came  trading  about  the  post^  and 
as  time  lay  heavily  on  their  bauds,  Black 
and  hia  companion  resolved  to  go  hunting 
for  a  few  davs.  A  canoe  was  accordingly 
fitted  out  with  a  stock  of  provisions  and 
anunonition,  and  with  an  Indian  as  steers- 
man and  pilot  they  proceeded  to  cruise  about 
among  the  islands,  now  and  then  landing 
and  stalking  deer,  or  shooting  the  duoks 
and  wild  geese  which  assemble  in  coxmtless 
flocks  by  the  mouths  of  the  north-western 
rivers  in  winter.  The  season  was  mild, 
with  but  a  thin  coating  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  so  that  each  night  they  encamped 
in  the  open  air,  and  slept  well  wrapped  up 
in  their  blankets  round  the  blacing  log  fire. 
Pew  old  expbrera  in  these  countries  ever 
think  of  carrying  a  tent  with  them,  and 
our  hunters  were  not  possessed  of  one, 
even  had  they  caved  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  shelter.  They  had  been  cruising 
about  in  this  manner  for  several  days, 
when,  as  usual,  they  encamped  one  night 
on  an  island,  with  the  canoe  drawn  up  on 
the  beach.  Their  provisions  they  bnilt  up 
around  them,  to  giuu:^  them  finom  the  attacks 
of  any  prowling  Indians  or  other  mishaps. 
Their  Indian  pilot  hadonformed  themhe  was 
just  about  out  of  powder  and  ballets,  at  the 
same  tin^e  begging  to  be  supplied  with 
some,  exhibiting  his  ponch,  which  contained 
but  two  charges.  The  hunters  were  too 
tired  to  open  their  packages,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  solicitations,  they  put  him  off 
until  morning.  They  then,  as  usual,  loaded 
their  rifles,  the  Indian  doing  so  also ;  and 
all  three  men  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  all 
slept  save  one. 

How  long  they  slept  Black  could  not 
say,  but  all  that  he  remembered  was  being 
awoke  by  the  report  of  a  rifle.  A  low 
scream,  and  then  a  moan  by  his  side,  told 
him  that  all  was  over  with  his  companion. 
The  Indian's  place  was  vacant;  and  before 
Black  could  become  fully  Gonscious  of  his 
situation,  he  was  fired  at  from  the  dark, 
and  a  bullet  struck  his  thigh.  He  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  was  unable  :  his  leg  was 
fractured.      Instantly   he   grasped  his  re- 


volver, and  he  had  scarcely  done  so  before 
he  was  conscious  of  a  figure  crouching  to- 
waafds  him  in  the  darkness.  He  ipimediately 
fired,  but  the  shot  did  not  take  effect,  and 
his  would-be  murderer  retreated  behind 
some  rocks.  He  now  stoanehed  the  blood 
flowing  from  his  wound  as  wqU  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  tying  a  handkerchief 
around  it.  All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end 
that  the  Indian  guide,  tempted  b^  the 
property,  had  murdered  his  companion,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition £rom  dispatching  him  too.  All  night 
long — ^it  seemed  »  jear — he  kept  awake, 
too  excited  to  sleep,  though  he  was  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.  Sometimes  he  would 
relapse  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  from  which 
he  would  be  startled  by  ihe  barking  of  his 
little  dog,  when  he  would  grasp  his  revol- 
ver, only  to  see  a  figure  again  skulking  into 
the  darkness.  Daylight  at  last  came,  and 
he  had  now  time  to  contemplate  his  situa- 
tion. Helpless,  badly  wounded,  far  from 
white  or  even  friendly  Indian,  he  was  alone, 
with  a^  enemy  watohiog  every  mom.ont  to 
destroy  him,  as  he  had  done  his  companion, 
whose  glassy  eyes  glared  up  at  him.  Pro- 
visions enough  were  lying  scattered  around ; 
but  none  were  accessible  as  food,  save  the 
bag  of  sugar,  and  on  this  his  chief  chance 
of  subsistence  lay.  He  knew  enough  of 
science  to  know  that  2i£agendie*s  dogs  when 
fed  on  sugar  soon  grew  emaciated,  but  he 
also  knew  that  it  supported  life  for  a  time. 
Before  night  snow  fell,  and  covered  the  dead 
body  out  of  his  sight.  Sometimes  he  would 
relapse  into  a  half-waking  sleep,  when 
again  the  ever-faithfal  dog,  who  seemed 
^most  oonsdous  how  matters  stood,  would 
warn  him  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Black  attempted  to  get 
a  shot  at  liim ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
watchfulness  of  his  dog-friend,  ^e  wretch 
must  soon  have  been  able  to  dispatch 
with  his  knife  the  guardian  whose  revolver 
intervened  between  him  and  the  coveted 
property.  And  so  they  kept  their  dreary 
vigils,  and  the  snow  fell  heavily;  and 
though  his  leg  pained  him  exceedingly,  he 
managed  to  keep  warm  in  his  blanket- 
lined  burrow.  The  Indian  would  sometimes 
disappear  for  hours  and  even  a  day„  appa- 
rently looking  after  food.  The  poor  hunter 
would  then  imagine  that  he  had  got  clear 
of  his  bloodthirsty  enemy,  when  again  the 
barking  of  Flora  would  warn  her  master.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  the  Indian  managed  to 
approach  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended 
victim  before  his  presence  was  detected ; 
and    as   both  murderer  and  hunter  were 
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equally  intent  on  each  other's  destrnction, 
escapes  were  sometimeB  rather  narrow. 
Several  days  elapsed  in  this  manner,  until  at 
last  the  Indian  seemed  to  have  grown  tired, 
and  left  the  island  in  the  canoe ;  for  they 
were  no  longer  alarmed.  The  sngar  bag  was 
getting  nearly  done,  and  the  poor  dog  was 
now  so  weak  with  hnnger,  that,  even  when 
it  did  not  absent  itself  searching  for  food 
on  the  shore,  it  was  scarcely  able  to  give 
an  alarm.  If  Black  survived  hunger  and 
his  wound,  which  was  now  getting  very 
painful,  the  Indian,  he  knew,  would  soon  re- 
turn and  accomplish  his  purpose.  With  such 
thoughts  his  prospects  were  gloomy  enough, 
and  so  he  dozed  away  the  hours,  half  frozen 
and  faint.  It  was  the  tenth  night  (he  had 
long  lost  count  of  time,  but  found  so  after- 
wards) since  the  murderous  attack,  when  he 
was  awoke  by  a  loud  talking  on  the  beach. 
The  moon,  sailing  over  the  leaden,  snowy 
sky,  enabled  him  to  recognise  the  figures  of 
several  Indians  hauling  a  canoe  on  to  the 
beach.  He  grasped  his  revolver,  deter- 
mined to  sell  nis  Hfe  dearly,  for  he  was  now 
fully  persuaded  that  it  must  be  his  mur- 
der^Setamed  with  assistance.  It  was 
strange,  however,  it  struck  him,  that  they 
had  landed  in  such  an  exposed  situation. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  inquired,  in  the 
Chinook  jargon — ^the  trading  language  of 
the  coast.  A  low,  surprised  cry  came  &om 
them.  They  were  apparently  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  any  one  but  themselves. 
Again  he  shouted  more  cheerily,  and  they 
approached  him,  when  he  was  delighted 
to  recognise  the  familiar  facea  of  several 
Bella-Coola  Indians — old  acquaintances  of 
his.  He  told  them  his  story ;  and  as  they 
listened,  he  uncovered  the  body  of  his 
murdered  companion,  they,  every  now  and 
again,  b^irsting  into  a  cry  of  horror.  Food 
was  prepared,  and  every  attention  paid  to 
him.  T9b  dead  body  was  buried,  and 
Black  conveyed  to  the  Indian  village,  where 
he  was  carefully  nursed  untQ  news  reached 
the  nearest  white  man's  abode.  The  soli- 
tary colonist  hurried  down,  and  happening 
to  have  been  in  earlier  days  an  officer  in 
the  army,  he  knew  a  little  about  surgery. 
He  dressed  Black's  wounds,  and  conveyed 
him  back  to  the  settlements,  where,  •under 
proper  medical  treatment,  he  slowly  re- 
covered. But  it  was  many  months  before  he 
could  walk  without  crutches,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  will  bear  the  marks  of  that 
fearful  experience  of  "  putting  through  the 
winter"  in  the  dark  days  of  186 — .  As 
we  have  a  good  deal  (in  novels)  of  the 
generous  savage,  I  may  as  well  say  that 


my  poor  friend  had  to  pay  weU  for  all  the 
hospitality  he  received.  The  water  he  drank, 
the  ground  he  lay  on,  the  wood  that  warmed 
him,  the  food  he  ate,  everything  was  charged 
for,  but  most  cheerfully  paid,  ft  is,  however, 
a  greater  pleasure  to  relate  that,  after  the 
bill  was  paid,  the  Indians  threw  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderer  into  the  bargain.  The 
avengers  of  blood  found  him  in  his  lodge, 
comfortably  awaiting  the  death  of  Black 
by  starvation  or  cold,  either  of  which  he, 
no  doubt,  thought  would  save  him  ^ 
trouble.  He  seemed  rather  to  exult  wh^ 
charged  with  shooting  the  white  men ;  but 
the  Bella-Coola  warriors  took  a  different 
view  of  matters,  and  with  a  summary 
justice,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
CaJifomian  vigilance  committee,  they  shot 
him  where  he  sat. 

As  for  poor  Black,  I  saw  him  dancing  at 
a  Christmas  party  not  very  long  ago ;  but 
a  terrible  limp,  which  caused  his  pe^tner  to 
afterwards  style  him  an  "  awkward  sort  of 
colonial  fellow,"  told  me  another  tale. 


LXBERTT,  FRATEBNITY,  AND  EQUALITT. 

To  Thought's  metropolis  sublimo, 
YThere  noTsr  sets  the  momiog  star. 

Across  the  desert  wastes  of  Time, 
Two  trayellers  joume/d  ttom  afar. 

The  one  a  royal  mantle  wore, 

A  golden  buckler  eirt  his  breast, 
A  banner  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

A  plume  upon  his  stately  crest: 

The  other,  clad  in  rags,  and  bare 
Of  head  and  foot,  with  weazy  haste 

To  reach  that  city  shining  fkir. 
Plodded  the  wide  and  pathless  waste : 

But  ere  the  day  was  down,  the  two 

Toffether  reaeh*d  the  galed  wall; 
And  both  upon  the  bugle  blew, 

High  challenge  to  the  watchmen  alL 

"  What  pilgrim  from  the  waste  of  years, 
Seeks  entrance  here  P"  the  warden  cried. 

'*  Qo,  greet  from  me  my  princely  peers/' 
The  mail'd  and  mantled  guest  replied. 

"  And  spread  for  me  the  banquet  fair, 

And  open  wide  the  palace  door. 
For  me  the  lighted  hall  prepare. 

For  me  the  kingly  goblet  pour. 

'*  For  Shakespeare's  royal  son  am  1 1 
But  strew  the  straw,  the  fkgot  light, 

In  any  common  hostelry 
Where  this  poor  wretch  may  rest  to-night 

"  Mj  lordly  lineoge  I  proclaim; 

My  sire  is  known  o*er  all  the  earth : 
But  no  man  knows,  or  asks,  the  name 

Of  him  who  gare  this  beggar  birth. 

"  High  feast  in  banner'd  hall  be  mine. 
And  his  some  hole  to  hide  his  head. 

And  poar  for  me  the  noble  wine, 
And  fling  to  him  a  crust  of  bread  I" 

"  That  may  not  be  !'*  the  answer  fell 
From  tower  to  tower  in  merry  soorOy 

"  For  aU  who  enter  here  and  dwell, 
Are  brethren,  free,  and  equal  bonu 
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"  So  enter,  nde  by  aide,  ye  two, 
As  equal  gurato ;  or  enter  not. 

For  hens  is  neither  high  nor  low, 
Bat  onto  all  one  equal  lot 

"  And  unto  each  the  Mine  degree ; 

Kor  firet  nor  last,  nor  great  nor  email : 
All  children  of  one  eire  are  we, 

Thought  la  the  father  of  ua  all !" 


SOME  ITALIAN  NOVBLLE. 

IN  TWO  GHAPTBBS.   CHAPTER  II. 
THE  WOODEN  BBIDE. 

Thebb  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man  who 
had  an  only  danghter  who  was  exceedingly 
plain.    His  one  wish  in  life  was  to  marry 
her  well,  but  of  this  he  saw  no  chance,  as 
long  as  she  was  seen,  and  as  long  as  snitors 
had  eyes  to  see.     After  mnch  reflection  on 
the  subject,  he  ordered  a  wooden  case  to  be 
made,  quite  the  shape  of  her  body,  only  a 
better  shape ;  and  he  likewise  ordered  an 
empty  wax  head,  or  rather  face,  to  put  on  it. 
Thns  covered,  she  was  to  sit  at  her  window 
whenever  the  king's  son  chanced  to  pass. 
The  wax  face  was  a  very  lovely  one. .  It 
had  large  blue  eyes,  a  tiny  red  month,  a 
splendid  complexion,  of  conrse;  and  from 
the  head  feU  a  shower  of  golden  hair,  which 
in  the  snnlight  seemed  really  threads  of 
gold.     Whenever  the  king's  son  passed 
under  the  windows,   he  wonld  raise  his 
velvet  cap,  ornamented  bv  a  long  white 
feather,  and  the  &ir  lady  oowed  her  head 
gracionsly,  and  thns  the  courtship  went  on. 
After  a  little  time,  the  prince  told  his  father 
that  he  had  fiJlen  in  love  with  a  most 
beautiful    girl,    and   although    from    the 
appearance  of  her  honse  he  thought  she 
must  be    poor,  yet  he  knew    he    wonld 
be  happier  with  her  than  with  any  princess. 
The  old  king  answered  that  he  conld  only 
give  his  consent  when  he  had  seen  the 
bride.     He  therefore  asked  where  the  cot- 
tage was,  in  which  she  lived,  and  he  went 
there  very  early  next  morning.     Now,  the 
girl  had  not  yet  put  on  her  wax  head  and 
her  fine  clothes,  because  she  could  only 
keep  them  on  a  certain  time ;  so  the  king 
thought  her  frightful,  and  when  he  returned 
home  he  begged  his  son  most  earnestly  not 
to  think  of  the  young  woman,  assuring 
him  that,  if  he  thought  her  beautiful,  there 
must  be  some  supernatural  error  in  his 
sight.     The  son  returned,  however,  under 
the  window,  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  lady's  beauty,  went  in  and  asked  her 
father  for  her  hand.     How  readily  it  was 
granted   may    be    imagined.      The    only 
condition  made,  was,  that  the  bride  should 
be  conveyed  in  the  evening  to  her  future 


home.  The  wedding  took  place  that  same 
day.  The  bride  looked  still  more  lovely 
through  her  threefold  veils,  and  it  was 
almost  night  when  she  was  escorted  to  the 
palace  and  left  there. 

The  kind's  son  soon  found  out  how  he 
had  been  dieated,  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  his  father  say,  "I  warned  you, 
my  son,"  and  without  scolding  his  wife,  he 
simply  started  off  to  another  palace  he  poa- 
sessed  at  some  miles  distance,  and  there 
shortly  afterwards  married  another  wife. 
The  wooden  bride  was  dreadfully  vexed  at 
the  turn  n:iatter8  had  taken ;  but  as  she  was 
a  very  sensible  woman,  and  was  besides  a 
little  bit  of  a  witch,  she  said  nothing,  and 
bided  her  time.  In  the  mean  while  she  made 
herself  as  agreeable  as  she  could  to  the  old 
king,  andhe  was  quite  touched  by  her  resig- 
nation. Thev  lived  thus  very  quietly-  for  one 
month ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  bnde  went 
down  to  the  oven,  and,  calling  one  of  the 
servants,  said,  "  Stay  by  me,  and  look  on." 
She  then  called  out,  "Wood,  wood!"  and  the 
wood  came.  "  Go  into  the  oven !"  and  the 
wood  went.  "  Flint,  flint,  light  the  fire !" 
and  the  flint  went  and  rubbed  itself  against 
the  brick  walls  and  lighted  the  fire.  "  Fire, 
bum  !"  and  the  flame  burned  brightly.  She 
then  took  a  dish,  laid  it  in  the  oven,  and, 
running  her  hand  round  the  inside  of  the 
dish,  presented  it  to  the  servant.  To  his 
wonder,  he  saw  that  it  then  contained 
three  hurge  fish.  One  was  red,  and  one  was 
green,  and  the  third  was  golden. 

"  Take  these,"  she  said,  **  to  the  prince, 
my  husband,  and  tell  him  I  bear  him  no 
rancour,  and  I  wish  him  well." 

Off  started  the  servant,  and,  after  a  day's 
journey,  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
prince.  As  he  knocked  at  the  gate,  the 
prince's  new  wife  looked  out,  and  asked 
whence  he  came  ?     He  uncovered  the  dish. 

"  What  beautiful  fish  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Who  sends  it  ?" 

"  The  prince's  wife,  to  the  prince." 

"Wait  a  moment;  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  it."  So  down  she  came.  "  You  say 
the  prince's  first  wife  sent  this?  Poor 
thing!    It  is  very  kind  of  her  indeed." 

"Tes,"  answered  the  servant,  "and 
what  is  more  wonderful,  she  made  them 
herself." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  bride  at 
once.  "  Every  one  knows  how  to  make 
them.  I  often  made  such  fish  at  my 
father's  court." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  servant,  "  she  told 
the  wood  to  go  into  the  oven,  and  it  went ; 
and  she  told  the  flint  to  light  the  fire,  and 
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it  did ;  and  she  told  the  fire  to  bum,  and 
it  did ;  and  i^e  put  liie  dish  in  the  even 
and  ran  her  hand  round  inside  it^  and  then 
there  were  the  three  fishes/' 

"  Of  conrse,"  intermpted  the  bride,  "  we 
always  did  like  that,  at  my  &ther's  conrt. 
Praj  stay,  and  look  on,  while  I  do  the 
same." 

So  she  called,  **Wood,  wood!"  but  it 
neyer  came;  so  she  had  to  put  it  in  the 
oyen  herself.  Then  she  told  the  flint  to 
light  the  fire^  bat  it  did  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  so  she  had  to  light  it  herself,  and  to 
fan  the  fire  till  it  bnmed  brightly.  She 
then  put  a  dish  in  the  oven,  and,  when  it 
was  hot  she  ran  her  hand  round  it,  bnt 
only  bnmed  her  hand  and  screamed.  So 
her  waiting  women  dressed  the  injured 
hand  and  pot  her  to  bed.  When  the  prince 
came  home  he  wondered  at  the  beautiful 
fish,  and  asked  who  had  sent  this  truly 
royal  present.  And  when  he  was  told  it  was 
his  first  wife,  he  smiled,  and  said,  *'  It  was 
very  civil  of  her.*'  The  second  wife  had  her 
arm  bound  up,  but  die  said  not  a  word  of 
her  disagreeable  adventure. 

When  the  servant  went  home,  ttie  wooden 
bride  questioned  him  closely.  He  told  all 
the  particulars  to  his  mistress,  and  she  only 
smiled  and  said,  ,''It  is  well."  Again  a 
month  passed,  during  whidi  the  old  king 
grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  his  neglected 
daughter-in-law.  On  the  thirtieth  &y,  she 
called  the  same  servant  as  before,  to  witness 
her  proceedings.  So  she  called  out,  "  Wood, 
wood  !**  and  it  came.  She  told  it  to  go  into 
the  oven,  and  it  went.  She  commanded 
the  flint  to  light  the  fire,  and  it  did ;  and 
commanded  the  fire  to  heat  the  oven, 
and  it  did.  When  the  oven  was  almost 
red-hot^  she  got  into  it  and  walked  round 
it  three  times.  When  she  came  out,  lo ! 
there  were  three  large  cakes  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  covered  with  sugar-plums 
and  pure  sugar  in  beautiful  designs.  These 
she  caused  to  be  placed  on  a  salver  of 
massive  gold,  ornamented  with  jewels. 

"Take  this,"  she  said,  "to  my  husband, 
and  tell  him  I  bear  him  no  rancour,  and  I 
wish  him  well." 

After  a  day's  journey,  the  servant  arrived 
at  the  palace.  He  knocked  at  the  gate, 
and  had  hardly  been  admitted,  when  the 
young  bride,  who  had  recovered  from  her 
bums,  came  to  the  window  and  asked  who 
it  was  ? 

"  It  is  a  servant  with  a  present  from  the 
prince's  first  wife,"  they  answered. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  and  down 
she  came  to  hear  all  about  it.      "What 


beautiiul  cakes T'  she  exclaimed.  ''How 
kind  of  her  to  send  them  !  I  used  to  make 
such  cakes  at  my  fiubher'a  court" 

"Indeed,"  answered  the  man,  "my 
mistress  told  the  wood  to  go  into  tixe  oven 
and  it  did  ;  and  to  the  fliint  to  light  the  fire, 
and  it  did.  When  the  oven  was  red-hot, 
she  walked  round  it  three  times ;  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  three  cakes  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  oven  1" 

"  Exactly,"  answered  the  bride,  "  ex- 
actly the  way  in  which  I  made  cakes  at  mj 
father's  house.  Wait  and  see^  while  I  make 
three  cakes  more." 

So  saying,  she  told  the  wood  to  pile  itsdt 
in  the  oven,  but  it  would  not  go,  so  she  had 
to  put  it  in  herself,  and  she  was  quite  tired 
wi^  the  exertion.  She  also  had  to  light 
the  fire,  and  to  fan  the  flame,  and  at  last, 
when  the  oven  was  red-hot^  she  got  in;  bnt 
she  had  haidly  got  in  when,  crack!  she 
died.  When  the  king  came  home,  he  was 
informed  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  how 
his  second  wife  had  died  from  attempting 
to  imitate  his  first  wife. 

**  Ah  1"  said  the  king,  "  this  seoond  wife 
of  mine  was  always  a  mlly  cveatnre.  I  had 
better  go  back  to  my  first  wife,  for  she  is 
decidedly  a  very  clever  woman." 

TEB  POOB  LITTLB  XfHirE. 

OircB  upon  a  time  a  monk  was  nittmg  on 
a  large  stone,  not  far  fi^m  a  oottage  door. 
The  peasants  were  buEty  inside  the  cottage, 
and  did  not  attend  to  him.  It  began  to 
rain.  At  last,  the  monk  called  out  in  a 
melancholy  voice : 

Povero  fratino,  terro  di  Dto ! 
Tuiti  aon  dentro  faori  cha  iow 

Which,  translated  literally,  would  be: 

Poor  little  monk,  aermiit  of  Gk>d  t 
All  are  in  doora  except  mjielf. 

The  former's  wife  said  to  her  husband : 
"  Let  us  ask  him  in.  I  dare  say  he  is  wet 
and  cold." 

The  husband  went  out  and  asked  the 
monk  to  take  shelter  in  the  cottage.  He 
went  in,  and  stood  in  a  humble  manner  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  After  some  little  time 
all  the  family  retired  to  another  room,  to 
have  their  dinner.  The  monk  heard  the 
clatter  of  plates,  so  he  raised  his  voice  and 
exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself : 

Povero  fratino,  servo  di  Dio  I 
Tutti  aono  a  pranso  fuori  cbe  iou 

Verbatim : 

Poor  little  monk,  aerrant  of  God  I 
All  ara  at  dinner  except  mjeelf. 

The  farmer's  wife  said  to  her  husband : 
"  Poor  monk !    I  dare  say  he  is  hangrf' 
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Let  TIB  a^  Insii  to  duuw  otur  meal ;  m» jittip 
it  will  bring  us  good  Imok.^ 

So  tho  ilumer  w^ont  into  the  tt«xt  room 
and  in^ted  the  aM>nk  to  come  and  dine. 
Yon  maj  be  nure  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
aaked  twice,  bat  came  in  afconoe,  and  sat  ait 
the  end  of  the  table^  where  he  dieplajed  a 
wmBikadaity  good  appetite.  Later  on,  as  it 
was  getting  rather  chilly,  thej  retomed 
into  the  cither  room,  where  they  had  a 
large  chimney,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  cooking  the  food  and  warming 
the  £unily .  On  the  hearth  they  threw  dried 
Tine  branches,  and  it  wiae  soon  in  a  fomens 
blaze.  Then  they  all  crowded  round  die 
fire,  or  sat  on  benches  nndar  the  slantukg 
roof  of  the  chimney,  nnmindfol  of  the 
monk ;  bat  he  was  heard  saying  at  the  end 
of  the  room : 

Porero  ftttttno,  serro  di  ZK&! 
mn  tX  fiiooo  fiiori  obe  io. 


Lit«ally: 

Poor  UttU  mook,  lenrant  of  Godt 
All  are  at  th«  fire  ezeept  myeelt 

The  good  woman  nudged  her  husband, 
who  nudged  his  neighbour,  and  so  on. 
They  all  squeezed  themselyes  dose  to  each 
other,  to  let  the  holy  man  come  near  the 
fire.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  benches,  rabbing 
his  hands  slowly.  He  looked  very  happy 
and  contented,  but  said  nothing  about  going 
away.  They  were  going  to  bed  very  early 
themselves,  on  account  of  getting  up  early 
to  work  in  the  fields ;  they  expected  him, 
therefore,  to  take  his  leave.  But  he  never 
moved.  They  did  not  like  to  turn  him  out 
of  doors,  so  they  all  crept  away  to  bed. 
They  went  up-stsors  to  their  humble  resting- 
place,  and  the  last  of  the  family  had  still  one 
foot  on  the  little  creaking  staircase,  when 
the  monk  called  out :  this  time  much  more 
piteoosly  than  before : 

PoTcro  fratino,  sem>  di  Diol 
Tutti  Tanno  al  letto  fuori  che  io. 

Poor  little  monk,  seryant  of  God ! 
AU  go  to  bed  except  myaelf. 

Q^en  they  asked  him  to  go  up-steirs,  and 
they  gave  him  a  bed,  and  thqr  never  got 
rid  of  him  afterwards.  Thus  cud  the  poor 
little  monk  become  complete  master  of  the 
cottage. 

THE   FAITHFUL  LITTLE  POO. 

A  TOUKG  prince  had  a  little  dog,  and  he 
was  Yerv  fond  of  him,  for  he  had  the  most 
wonderful  qualities.  He  was,  in  fact,  gifted 
by  the  fitiries.  He  could  do  anything. 
He  was  as  nseful  as  he  was  bcautifal. 
When  his  master  travelled,  he  ran  on  before 
him,  had  all  the  gates  opened,  want  to 


all  the  hotels,  chose  the  apartments,  oarderod 
dinner,  paid  the  bills,  discovered  any  at- 
tempts-ai  cheating,  and  kept  the  serFants  in 
onku*.  JSq  housekeeper  or  steward  ooold 
hawe  done  as  mnoh.  He  was  invalnabla  as 
a  oonrier,  bint  he  had  qnaiities  of  a  higher 
order  besides ;  for  he  always  gave  his  master 
good  advice.  JvBt  as  the  prince  was 
beginning  to  fael  that  ho  oonld  not  have 
gpot  on  at  all  withoat  the  little  dog,  it  fell  iU, 
and  after  some  little  time,  it  lell  down  one 
day*  apparently  dead.  The  aervanta  ran  to 
teiU  their  master ;  the  master  came ;  ha  took 
up  one  paw,  and  it  dropped  back  heavily 
when  he  let  it  go ;  he  took  up  another,  and 
it  dropped  down  as  heavily  as  the  first ;  he 
stroked  the  long  silky  ears  of  the  £uthfiil 
little  dog,  and  raised  its  head ;  the  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  the  little  head  drooped  lifeless. 

*'Ah  yesr*  cried  the  prinoe,  turning 
roimd  to  his  servants ;  **  the  poor  dog  is 
indeed  dead !" 

""What  shan  we  do  with  him?"  uid 
the  servants ;  "  shall  wa  throw  him  in  the 
river?*' 

^'  Tea,''  answered  the  master. 

Than  the  little  dog  opened,  first  one  eye, 
and  then  the  other,  and  lifting  ap  his  head, 
looked  reproachfnily  at  his  master,  and 
said: 

^  Is  this  the  way  iso  treat  a  faithful 
servant?  I  watched  yon  when  yon  slept; 
and  when  yon  left  me  alone  ai  home,  1 
barked  till  I  was  hoarse,  to  keep  the  thieves 
away.  Who  kept  yoar  house  in  order,  and 
did  the  work  of  ten  servants  ?  Who  kept 
your  feet  warm  in  winter?  Your  poor 
little  dog.     And  is  this  his  reward  ?" 

The  master  and  the  aervants  looked 
quite  ashamed ;  and  when  every  one  had 
left  the  room,  the  prince  began  to  apola- 
gise. 

"  Do  I  not  know  that  you  are  my  best 
Mend,  dear  little  dog,  and  can  you  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  ungrateful?  I 
was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the  news  of 
your  death,  that  I  reeJly  did  not  know  what 
I  was  saying.  I  felt  so  confused  that  I  was 
quite  out  of  my  senses  with  grief;  but  I 
love  you  very  dearly,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  bear  me  malice." 

The  little  dog  held  out  his  paw,  and  au" 
swered: 

'^  No,  dear  master,  I  do  not  bear  malice. 
I  will  serve  you  faithfully,  as  I  always  did. 
I  will  run  and  do  all  your  errands  when  I 
am  better.     All  is  forgotten." 

The  little  dog  resumed  his  duties,  and 
employed  all  his  talent  and  energy  in  his 
master's  service  for  the  space  of  one  year; 
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at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  oonrse  of 
nature,  he  died. 

Then  the  prince  called  together  all  his 
honsehold.  One  man  was  sent  to  fetch  a 
richly-embroidered  cnshion  to  put  under 
the  little  dog ;  another  was  told  to  order  a 
costly  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription 
recording  his  many  yirtnes;  another  was 
sent  for  a  man  who  conld  stnff  animals  so 
that  yon  cotdd  not  tell  whether  they  were 
dead  or  aliye.  Many  directions  were  given, 
all  equally  honourable  to  the  deceased ;  but 
the  little  dog  did  not  wake  up  any  more. 

THE    SEVEN   BBOTHERS. 

Okcb  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  poor 
countrywoman  who  had  seven  sons.  They 
grew  up,  and  tilled  the  land,  and  became 
good  and  thrifty  husbandmen.  They  left 
die  cottage  at  dawn  and  came  home  at 
twilight.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  their 
mother  took  to  each  a  large  piece  of  bread, 
wherever  they  were  at  work.  When  they 
came  home,  they  ate  a  hurried  meal  and 
went  to  bed,  and  she  saw  very  little  of 
them.  She  loved  them  dearly,  but  she 
always  wished  she  had  a  daughter  to  stay 
by  her  side.  The  young  men  likewise 
always  wished  for  a  sister.  The  day  came 
when  the  countrywomen  expected  another 
child,  so  the  young  men  said  to  the  nurse  : 

''K  our  mother  has  a  daughter,  mind 
you  put  a  distaff  out  of  the  windqw ;  we 
shall  see  it  from  the  field  where  we  are 
working,  and  we  shall  come  home  to  wel- 
come our  little  sister ;  but,  if  the  child  is  a 
boy,  hang  one  of  our  guns  out  of  the 
window ;  we  shall  then  go  away,  &r  away, 
and  be  no  more  seen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. We  are  already  too  many  men : 
we  will  go  and  seek  our  fortunes  else- 
where." 

So  saying,  the  seven  brothers,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  almost  a  boy,  went 
forth  into  the  field  to  plough. 

Soon  after,  the  woman  had  a  child,  and 
it  was  a  little  girl.  The  nurse  hastened  to 
place  the  signal  in  the  window,  but  in  the 
conj^ion  of  her  mind  she  displayed  a  gun 
instead  of  a  spindle,  and  the  seven  brothers 
never  came  back. 

The  little  girl  grew  every  day  stronger 
and  prettier,  but  she  brought  no  consola- 
tion to  the  poor  cottage ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  a  cause  of  discord  there.  Her 
mother  treated  her  unkindly,  and  reproached 
her  constantly  for  the  loss  of  her  seven 
sons.  The  poor  girl  could  at  last  bear  it 
no  longer,  and,  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
old,  she  made  seven  bags,  in  each  of  which 


she  placed  some  different  article  of  food, 
and  started  off  in  quest  of  her  brothers, 
early  one  morning,  without  telling  her 
&ther  or  her  mother  anything  of  her  in- 
tentions. She  went  straight  before  her 
into  the  thickest  part  of  a  wood,  trusting 
to  Providence  to  direct  her  path ;  and  she 
walked  many,  many  miles  before  she 
met  with  any  one.  At  last  she  met  an  old 
woman,  who  carried  a  pedlar's  x>ack  on  her 
back.  She  thought  it  very  likely  this  old 
woman  might  have  met  wiui  her  brothers. 

*' Ay ;  ay !"  answered  the  old  woman  to 
the  girl's  many  questions.  *'I  have  seen 
seven  young  men,  and  they  are  all  brothers; 
but  they  live  much  ftirther  off,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wild  woods." 

So  saying,  she  pointed  to  a  dark  and 
thickly-wooded  forest  that  extended  in 
every  direction,  and  seemed  boundless. 

The  brave  girl  did  not  shrink  from  her 
task,  but  walked  on  further  and  further, 
until  she  met  with  an  old  man.  He  knew 
exactly  where  her  brothers  lived,  and  he 
described  their  cottage.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  good  deal  further  on,  in  an  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  wood.  There  they  had 
built  a  little  house,  and  had  turned  the  sur- 
rounding land  into  fields.  She  had  only  to 
walk  on  in  a  straight  direction,  and  she 
could  not  mistake. 

"But,"  added  the  old  man,  "it  is  a 
chance  if  you  find  them  at  home.  Some 
of  them  go  out  cutting  wood  in  the  forest ; 
the  others  work  in  the  fields;  and  the 
cottage  is  closed." 

The  girl  thanked  the  old  man,  and  walked 
on.  At  last  she  saw  the  cottage  that  had 
been  described  to  her.  The  door  and  ihe 
windows  were  shut.  No  curling  smoke 
from  the  little  chimney  showed  it  to  be 
inhabited.  She  heard  no  sound  of  voices, 
and  a  great  fear  seized  her  that  perhaps  her 
brothers  had  left  the  place  altogether.  She 
went  near  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but  in 
vain.  At  last,  looking  down,  she  perceived 
a  little  hole  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
door  for  the  cat  to  go  in  and  out  at.  She 
stooped  and  put  her  little  hand  in,  felt  the 

f  round  inside  the  door,  and  found  the  key. 
he  drew  it  out,  put  it  in  the  lock,  and, 
sure  enough,  it  was  the  right  key.  It  was 
generally  left  there,  in  case  any  one  of  the 
brothers  should  come  home  before  the 
others.  The  younger  one  generally  came 
some  little  time  before  his  brothers  to 
prepare  their  meals.  The  yonng  giH 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  The  cot- 
tage was  composed  of.  two  rooms;  the 
first  was  a  kitchen,  and  the  second  was  a 
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bedroom  with  seven  narrow  beds  in  it. 
Then  she  knew  it  was  the  right  cottage. 
Without  losing  any  time,  she  lighted  the 
fire  and  pnt  some  water  on  to  boil.  When 
it  was  boiHng,  she  threw  some  rice  she 
had  bronght  with  her  into  it.  She  then 
went  to  the  next  room,  made  the  seven 
beds,  and  swept  and  dnsted  everywhere ; 
but  at  last  hearing  footsteps,  went  to  hide. 
According  to  custom,  the  youngest  of  the 
Beven  brothers  had  come  to  prepare  the 
morning  meal.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  found  the  fire  lighted  and 
tiie  rice  boiled.  • 

"  What  is  this  ?  Are  there  spirits  here  ?" 
he  exclaimed  aloud ;  but  the  little  sister 
said  not  a  word.  She  only  made  herself 
smaller  in  her  hiding-place.  The  other 
brothers  returned,  and  found  the  younger 
scared  and  puzzled.  "There  are  spirits 
here.  I  had  no  rice,  no  cheese,  no  butter. 
Yet  here  is  everything  prepared." 

"  Gome ;  let  us  eat !"  cried  one,  without 
attending  to  him. 

"Ay,  I  am  ravenous,"  said  another. 

"This  soup  looks  very  good,"  said  a 
third. 

"I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  younger 
brother,  "  that  it  is  none  of  my  cooking. 
Stop,  stop  !     Let  the  cat  taste  it  first." 

"Are  you  mad?"  they  all  cried  with 
one  voice. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  the  lad;  and 
he  took  a  spoonful  of  soup  and  gave  it  to 
the  cat.  She  ate  it  with  great  satisfac- 
tion,  and  seemed  much  the  better  for  it. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "you  may  go  on  with 
your  dinner;  but  I  do  not  like  this 
mystery." 

"  Some  fairy  has  taken  a  fancy  to  us," 
suggested  one. 

"  I  wish  she  would  mend  our  linen  and 
sew  our  buttons  on,"  said  another. 

"  If  we  had  only  had  a  sister !"  said  the 
younger  one. 

Then  they  all  remained  very  silent.  The 
little  sister  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
show  herself,  but  did  not.  When  they  had 
gone,  she  came  out  of  her  hiding-place, 
prepared  a  little  dinner  for  herself,  washed 
np  all  the  dishes,  laid  them  all  in  a  row, 
prepared  something  for  supper,  and  re- 
turned to  her  hiding-place.  Greater  still 
was  their  surprise  when  they  next  came 
home.  Many  were  their  exclamations. 
They  made  strange  conjectures,  but  all 
very  fer  from  the  touth.  Still,  their  sister 
did  not  show  herself.  The  provisions  she 
bad  brought  lasted  for  three  days,  and  for 
x^early  three   days  she  managed  to  avoid 


detection ;  but,  on  the  third  day,  when  she 
heard  them  for  the  twentieth  time  regret 
that  they  had  no  sister,  and  that  they  had 
left  their  home  and  their  aged  parents; 
and  when  she  heard  the  angry  things  they 
said  about  their  supposed  eighth  brother, 
she  could  no  longer  refrain,  but  rushed 
from  her  hiding-place  and  threw  herself 
in  their  arms.  They  all  wOT>t  together 
with  joy,  and  with  grief.  The  brothers 
were  never  tired  of  looking  at  her,  and 
of  hearing  her  ^>eak.  She  then  told 
them  how  she  had  been  ill  treated  on  their 
account,  how  their  mother  had  never  got 
over  their  flight  from  home,  and  how  bitterly 
she  had  had  to  pay  for  their  rash  decision. 
And  now,  she  said,  would  they  come  with 
her? 

"Yes,  they  would,"  they  all  cried  out. 
"  They  would  follow  the  brave  sister  who 
had  come  so  far  to  seek  them,  and  who  had 
suffered  so  much  on  their  account.  They 
would  return  to  the  home  they  ought 
never  to  have  left." 

They  locked  the  cottage  door,  and  took 
the  road  that  led  to  their  home.  There, 
the  poor  mother  was  ill  in  bed.  She  had 
been  fretting  about  her  daughter ;  she  had 
repented  heartily  of  her  harshness.  Now 
that  she  had  no  sons  and  no  daughter,  it 
was  better  for  her  to  lie  down  and  die. 
But  when  the  clatter  of  many  feet  was 
heard  on  the  staircase,  something  at  her 
heart  told  her  these  were  her  children. 
Then  she  wished  to  live ;  and  her  wish  was 
granted  her. 

Seven  braver  labourers  or  a  finer  girl 
no  one  could  have  seen  anywhwe.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  poor  household, 
and  troTd  that  day  they  were  all  united  and 
happy.  The  brothers  sold,  with  very  good 
profit,  the  cottage,  and  the  fields  where  they 
had  passed  their  voluntarv  exile.  They 
made  their  &kther  and  mother  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Their  buttons 
never  came  oK  Their  linen  was  always 
mended,  and  their  stockings  were  carefuUy 
darned,  by  the  sister  whom  they  loved  to 
that  degree,  that  if  a  king  had  asked  her 
to  be  his  bride,  they  would  not  have  thought 
him  worthy  of  her. 

WHY  FOXBS   NEVER   CATCH   BED   COCKS. 

The  fox  went  one  day  to  a  hen-roost, 
and  seized  a  red  cock  l^  the  neck.  He 
bounded  away  with  it.    ^  .       ^ 

"Do  not  squeeze  so  hard,V  said  the 
cock ;  "  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  kill 
me.  Might  I  be  useful  in  teaching  you 
to  call  things  by  their  proper  names  first  ?" 
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"How?"  muttered  the  fox,  withont 
loosening  his  hold. 

**Whj,  there's  a  castagna  bradagliano, 
for  example  ;*  say  castagna  bradagliano." 

The  fox  mattered  '*  castagna  brada- 
gliano" between  his  teeth. 

"You  must  open  your  mouth  to  pro- 
nounce it  well.     Cas-ta-gna  brada-gliano." 

The  fox  suddenly  opened  his  mouth, 
and  the  cock  flew  away  and  perched  upon 
one  of  those  very  horse-chestnuts. 

So  the  fox  vowed  he  would  never  catch 
a  red  cock  again. 


BOKPIRBS,  BEACONS,  AND 
SIGNALS. 


A  "  BLAZE  of  triumph,"  such  as  no  the^ 
atrical  manager  ever  ventured  upon,  lE^one 
over  Malvern  on  the  lOtii  of  January,  1856. 
The  town,  although  fashionable  and  pros- 
perous, had  been  wiiliout  gaslights  until 
that  day.  Malvern  rises  early,  trudges  up 
the  noble  hill  that  backs  the  town,  drin^ 
water  at  a  clear  spring,  inhales  the  breeze 
from  the  summit,  deseends  to  breakfast, 
passes  a  sober,  active  day,  and  retires  to 
bed  early  at  night ;  it  is  a  water-drink- 
ing, health-seeking  place,  where  late  hours 
are  regarded  as  something  naughty.  Thus 
it  was,  we  suppose,  that  gas  remained  to  a 
later  date  unknown  at  MsJvem  than  in  most 
other  English  towns  of  equal  size.  The  gas 
was  laid  on,  and  the  townsmen  resolved 
to  make  a  bonfire  to  celebrate  the  event. 
The  bonfire  was  made ;  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  occasion  to  ascertain  how  far 
its  light  would  serve  as  a  beacon.  Mal- 
vern Hill,  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high,  is  called  the  Worcestershire  beacon, 
and  has  a  sister  elevation  known  as  the 
Herefordshire  beacon,  situated  four  or  five 
miles  distant.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  beacon  fires  were  in  the  old  days  occa- 
sionally kindled  on  these  hills.  The  Mal- 
vern inhabitants,  desirous  of  ascertaining 
to  how  CTeat  a  distance  their  hoUday  bon- 
fire would  throw  its  beams,  chose  a  com- 
mittee, subscribed  funds,  and  opened  com- 
munications with  various  persons  in  all  the 
surrounding  counties. 

A  huge  pile  was  erected,  of  materials 
carried  up  in  waggons  from  the  town. 
These  materials  comprised  four  hundred 
and  fitVy  faggots,  five  cords  of  wood, 
four  loads  of  old  hop-poles,  two  loads  of 
furze,  twelve  poplar  trees,  two  tons  of  coal, 
one  barrel  of  naphtha,  two  barrels  of  tar. 
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and  twelve  empty  tar  barrels — a  tctj 
feast  for  Pluto  himself.  A  he^  was  built 
up  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
thirty  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  In  the 
centre  was  a  cone  of  hop-pdes;  outside 
was  a  truncated  cone  of  poplar  trees ;  aad 
between  the  two  were  placed  the  fiaiggots, 
wood,  furze,  coal,  naphtha^  tar,  and  tar 
barrels.  Numbers  of  persons  volunteered 
to  take  up  positions  on  elevated  spots,  ia 
various  counties,  on  a  day  and  hour  named. 
Being  winter  time,  the  air  was  not  so  clear 
as  could  be  wished ;  a  little  snow  fell,  and 
agusty  wind  blew  fiercely  on  the  top  of  the 
Worcestershire  beacon.  Nevertheless,  a 
goodly  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mal- 
vern formed  themselves  into  a  procession, 
and  marched  up  the  hill  after  dnsL 
Torches  were  plentifril,  but  as  the  wind 
blew  them  all  oat,  the  latter  part  of  the 
ascent  was  made  in  darkness.  On  a  given 
signal,  twelve  magnificent  rockets  were 
sent  off,  and  then  the  beacon  was  kindled 
— crackling  and  flaming  and  smoking  until 
all  the  combustible  substances  were  ignited 
When  letters  came  to  be  received  on  the 
next  day  or  two,  it  was  found  that  the  bon^ 
fire  had  been  seen — or  that  persons  believed 
they  had  seen  it — from  the  following  among 
other  places :  Ledbury,  seven  miles  distant ; 
Robin  Hood  Hill  in  Gloucestershire,  twenty- 
three  miles;  Dudley  Castle,  twenty-six 
miles ;  a  hill  near  Leamington,  thirty-seven 
miles;  Burton-on- Trent,  forty  miles;  the 
Wrekin,  forty-two  miles ;  Lansdown  Hill  at 
Bath,  fifty- three  miles ;  the  eminence  near 
Weston-super-Mare,  sixty  miles;  Bardon 
Hill,  sixty  miles ;  NufEleld  Common  in  Ox- 
fordshire, seventy-three  miles ;  and  Snow- 
don,  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that  many  of  these  in- 
stances must  have  been  deceptive;  the 
glare  of  an  iron- furnace  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  beacon  in  several  of  the  above-named 
positions.  As  for  Snowdon,  the  chance  of 
success  was  indeed  small.  Mr.  Hamer,  a 
successful  Snowdon  explorer  residing  at 
Caernarvon,  made  a  night  ascent  in  the 
midst  of  ice,  snow,  and  wind;  and,  after 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  reached  the 
top,  whence  he  saw  (or  persuaded  himself 
he  saw)  "a  very,  very  fiaint  light"  towsads 
the  south-east.  It  was  aftierwards  decided 
that  the  coal  was  a  mistake,  in  producing 
more  smoke  and  heat  than  light,  and 
rendering  the  totality  of  the  flame  less 
visible  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 
Even  the  Worcester  people  found  the  red- 
ness of  the  light  to  be  very  dull.  It  is  not 
uncharitable  to  suppose  that  in  the  majori^ 
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of  the  aboye-named  ic stances  some  error 
maj  have  arisen,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  honesty  of  the  observers. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  capital  bonfire,  such 
as  England  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 

An  to  real  signal  bonfires,  we  know  that 
in  the  feudal  times,  and  in  the  earlier  days 
of  England  as  well  as  other  coxmtries, 
beacons  were  often  kindled  on  hill-tops. 
The  novels  and  poems  of  Scott  will  bring  to 
mind  many  illustrative  instances,  mostly 
relating  to  alarm-signals  in  periods  of  war 
and  danger.  There  are  two  lines  by 
Macaulay  in  which  this  veiy  Malvern  TTHI 
is  spoken  of: 

Till  twelve  fair  oountie*  urn  tiie  Uaae 
From  MalTern*!  lonely  height ! 

Chamock,    in    his    Marine  Architecture, 
states  that  in  the  times  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  signals  were  made  and  answered 
by  means  of  beacons   erected  in  proper 
positions,    from    mountain   to    mountain, 
through  a  chain  of  stations  which  com- 
manded an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles ; 
whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
were  enabled  to  ascertain,  within  the  short 
space  of  a  few  hours,  the  movements  of  their 
Saracenic  enemies  at  Tarsus.    The  beacons 
were  sometimes  formed  of  faggots  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  vessels  of  pitch ;  while  tallow, 
oil,  and  other  combustibles,  were  employed 
as  occasion  or  necessity  demanded. 
Concerning    the    possibility    of  seeing 
'/   artificial  light  at    a    g^eat  distance,   the 
GrdTiance  Survey  furnishes  the  most  in- 
'   teresting  and  trustworthy  experience.     It 
,   is  necessary,   in  the  highly  scientific  details 
1   of  such   a  survey,    that  certain  elevated 
j   spots  should  be  rendered  visible  at  great 
I   distances  one  from  another,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  large  triangles  of  which  the 
angles  can  he  accurately  measured.     The 
custom  has  generally  been  to  wait  for  a 
clear  sky,  and  then  to  employ  a  powerful 
telescope  to  view  the  summit  of  a  distant 
mountain.      When     Colonel    Colby    was 
placed   in  charge  of  the  Irish   Ordnance 
Survey  in  1824,  he  at  once  saw  the  neces- 
sity, in  so  misty  a  climate  as  that  of  Ire- 
land, of  employing  some  intense  artificial 
iight  to  render  the  stations  visible  one  from 
another.       Lieutenant    Drummond     had, 
shortly   hefore  that  period,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  almost  unapproachable  light 
of  incandescent  lime,  reflected  from  a  para- 
bolic   mirror,  might  be  used  as   a   night 
beacon  ;  and  Colby  and  he  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  test  the  theory  in  practice.     A 
particnlar  station,  called  Slieve  S naught, 
in     Donegal,  had    long     been  looked    for 
^*oin  I>avis  Mountain  near  Belfast,  a  dis- 


tance of  sixty-six  miles.   The  mist,  day  after 
day,  was  too  great  to  permit  it  to  be  seen ; 
and   then    Colby    determined  to    employ 
Dmmmond's  light.      The  night    selected 
was  dark  and  doudless,  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  a  cold  vrind  gushed 
across  the  wintry  scene.     Colby  was    on 
Davis    Mountain,    Drummond    on  Slieve 
Snaught;  on  the  instant   the  latter  dis- 
played his  Hme  light, 'the  former  saw  it 
as  a  brilliant  star,  shining  over  the.  inter- 
vening Lough  Neagh.     It  was  a  complete 
success  of  a   beautiful  experiment.     The 
light  was  produced  by  placing  a  small  ball 
of  lime,  oidy  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  and 
Erecting  upon  it  (through  a  flame  arising 
from  alcohol)  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas ;  the 
lime  became  white  hot,  giving  out  a  lights 
the  intensity  of  which  ahke  surpassed  con- 
ception and  description.     It  is  literally  true 
that  a  tiny  bit  of  lime  was  visible  sixty-six 
miles  distant;   for  it  was  not  flame  that 
was  seen,  but  the   actual  white-hot  lime 
itself.     The  experiment  having  once  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  applied   in   various   ways. 
One  of  the  fEunous  triangles  established  by 
Colonel  Colby  had  for  its  three  points  Ben 
Lomond  in  Dumbartonshire,  Cfunsmuir  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,    and   a  mountain  in 
Antrim    in     Ireland;    each    station    was 
rendered,  by  the  lime  light,  visible  from 
each  of  the  other  two,  although  the  dis- 
tances were  sixty-seven,  eighty-one,   and 
ninety-five  miles  respectively.     On  another 
occasion  he  even  exceeded  a  hundred  nules, 
by  this  wonderful  light. 

The  ordnance  surveyors  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  their  far  distant  sta- 
tions visible  in  the  day-time,  by  a  peculiar 
employment  of  sunlight.  Small  pieces  of 
polished  tin,  speculum  metal,  silvered  cop- 
per, or  looking-glass,  are  so  fixed  in  appa- 
ratus, that  the  sun's  rays  may  be  reflected 
in  a  line  leading  to  iJne  distant  station, 
where  a  telescope  renders  the  ray  visible. 
Little  gleams  of  sunshine  h&ve  thus  been 
rendered  visible  at  distances  exceeding  a 
hundred  miles.  If  we  doubt,  therefore, 
some  of  the  alleged  achievements  of  the 
Malvern  bonfire,  it  is  only  because  we  doubt 
whether  the  light,  though  large  enough, 
was  intense  enough. 

There  is  now  coming  into  use,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  a  simple  and  handy  visual 
or  visible  signal  available  for  short  dis- 
tances. Up  to  a  certain  range,  and  by 
daylight,  it  can  be  used  without  any  appa- 
ratus whatever,  except  the  two  arms  of  a 
soldier,  stretched  out  in  definite  directibns. 
For  longer  distances  a  hand- flag,  a  circular 
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disc  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  a  shutter  appa- 
ratus, a  collapsing  cone  or  dmm  (snch  as  is 
used  on  the  coast  for  storm -signals),  or 
lamps  at  night,  become  available.  The 
code  or  alphabet  of  the  signals  is  in  all 
these  cases  the  same,  and  consists  in  what 
may  be  called  long  and  short  flashes, 
long  and  short  durations  in  position, 
of  the  article  employed.  Any  number  of 
long  and  short  flashes,  pauses  (or  sounds 
in  foggy  weather)  can  be  communicated 
from  one  observing  station  to  another,  each 
short  flash  representing  a  dot,  each  long 
one  a  dash ;  and  by  means  of  combinations 
of  these  dots  and  dashes,  words  or  syllables 
are  spelled  out,  which  can  be  interpreted 
by  a  code-book.  The  use  of  the  code-book 
effects  a  great  saving  of  time,  seeing  that 
it  supplies  many  whole  phrases  and  long 
words  in  a  very  compendious  way ;  bat  if 
it  be  lost  or  not  at  hand,  a  message  can 
still  be  spelled  out  by  the  dot  and  dash 
alphabet,  letter  by  letter. 

But  what  are  all  these  appliances  com- 
pared with  the  marvellous  electric  tele- 
graph, as  a  messenger  of  signals  to  any 
distance?  We  know  that  during  the 
Crimean  War,  the  wire  and  cable  together 
placed  the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall  in  direct 
and  almost  instantaneous  communicatibn 
with  the  commander  outside  Sebastopol. 
But  this  was  a  different  kind  of  thing  from 
the  field  electric  telegraphs  with  wluch  all 
the  best  armies  are  now  provided.  There 
is  now  a  corps  drilled  to  this  duty  at  Chat- 
ham. There  are  provided  waggons  of 
peculiar  construction,  each  carrying  coils 
of  four  miles  length  of  telegraph  wire,  to- 
gether with  pickaxes,  shovels,  and  other 
tools.  There  are  also  office-waggons,  each 
fitted  up  with  instruments  and  batteries, 
and  a  desk  at  which  a  clerk  can  sit  and 
write.  The  men  are  carefnlly  drilled  in 
laying  and  using  these  wires.  The  wire  is 
mostly  laid  down  simply  on  the  ground, 
being  raised  over  road-crossings  on  light 
iron  poles,  a  supply  of  which  is  provided. 
During  the  civil  war  in  America  the  armies 
carried  their  telegraphic  wires  and  poles 
with  them  as  they  marched,  and  set  them 
in  action  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  Field 
telegraphs  of  a  similar  kind  were  used  by 
the  Prussians  during  the  "  seven  weeks' 
war"  against  Austria. 

Even  the  achievements  of  our  volunteers 
have  shown  what  this  telegraphic  system 
can  effect.  Those  who  buffeted  against  the 
wind,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  mud,  and  shmy  chalk 
at  Dover  last  Easter  Monday  were  (more  or 
less)  aware  that  the  electric  wire  was  made 


to  do  the  duty  of  aides-de-camp,  conveying 
messages  from  head-quarters  to  various 
parts  of  Dover  heighte.  The  telegraph- 
van  was  a  four-horse  vehicle,  containing  a 
store  of  wire,  and  the  means  for  paying  it 
out  and  laying  it  down  as  fiwt  as  the 
vehicle  travelled ;  while  at  the  telegraphic 
head-quarters  was  a  sort  of  omnibus  con- 
taining a  set  of  telegraphing  instruments, 
with  which  messages  could  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  line.  Small  as  the  arrange- 
ments were,  they  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kind  of  service  which  the  wire  can  render 
on  an  extensive  range  of  battle-field.  It 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  that,  under 
favourable  conditions  of  firm,  flat  ground, 
without  intervening  obstacles,  and  with  a 
staff  of  well-trained  men,  four  miles  of  wire 
can  be  laid  in  an  hour,  outstripping  an  in- 
fantry soldier's  ordinary  rate  of  marching. 
Sea  signals  are  being  improved  ahnost 
as  decidedly  as  land  signals.  A  simple  and 
handy  system  of  dash-and-dot  flash  signals, 
for  use  at  night  when  flags  cannot  be  seen, 
has  also  been  introduced  into  the  navy. 
The  electric  light,  the  lime  light,  and  a 
peculiar  lamp  which  bums  petroleum  va- 
pour incited  by  a  kind  of  blowpipe,  all 
have  been  tried,  and  all  are  available  under 
diverse  circumstances,  as  well  as  Argand 
and  other  lamps.  The  principle  is  to  give 
long  flashes  and  short  flashes,  the  Hght 
being  visible  for  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  seconds  at  a  time.  Various  modes  of 
applying  opaque  screens  and  other  tem- 
porary obstacles  have  been  adopted  to  re- 
gulate the  alternations  of  long  and  short 
flashes ;  but,  when  once  adjusted,  and  pro- 
perly worked,  the  long  and  short  flashes 
are  translated  into  nautical  words  and 
phrases  by  means  of  a  dot-and-dash  code- 
book.  Two  ships  are  thus  able  to  "  speak 
with"  each  other  at  night  when  several 
miles  apart;  and  an  admiral  commanding 
a  fleet  may  be  able  to  signal  to  every  point 
of  the  compass  at  once,  by  using  what  is 
called  an  "  all-round"  light. 

THE  BRTOGE  OF  SIGHS. 

A  Yachting  Stoet.  ! 

CHAPTER  XVTII.      A  PLOT.  | 

A  FLUSTER,  a  tramping,  a  creaking,  and 
blowing :  the  doctor  was  beating  in.    "  My 
dear  lord,  you  here  1     This  is  my  daughter.   | 
Did  you  offer  any  wine  or  lunch?    ^o.  ' 
Such  a  thing !     You  should  have  sent  for  ! 
me. 

"Miss  Bailey  and  I  have  got  on  very 
weU." 
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"  Yon  needn't  stay  here."     Jessica  was 

already  going.  "  She  has  a  cnrions,  hrnsque 

maimer,  my  lord.    I  don't  know  how  she 

has  picked  it  np — and,  I  hope,  was  not 
giving  any  of  her  new-fangled  theories 
about  the  bridge  ?" 

"  What  bridge  ?  Dear  no.  I  misunder- 
stood her  a  little.  Bnt  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you,  doctor.  Suppose  we  go  out  into  the 
garden?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  know  that  my  daughter 
has  been  on  her  sBsthetics,  and  all  that. 
Such  folly  !  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  do 
my  best  to  preyent  her  troubling  people 
with  such  nonsense.  There  is  a  chamung 
fiunily  over  here — of  course  you  know  them 
^Sir  Charles  Panton,  and  all  that ;  and, 
really,  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she 
battles  that  poor  young  lady  !" 

"Indeed,"  said  Lord  Formanton,  on 
whom  fresh  lights  were  breaking  every 
moment.  '*  Oh,  that  explains  a  great  deal. 
Your  daughter  is  a  very  clever  young  lady ; 
but  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Doctor 
Bailey.  And  now  I  just  want  to  put  the 
matter  before  you  in  a  business-like  way." 

The  amount  of  eager  assent,  hearty  en- 
dorsement, and  cordial  promise  that  came 
from  the  doctor,  as  they  walked  round  and 
round  many  times,  was  wonderful.  De- 
licacy, as  file  peer  soon  saw,  would  be 
thrown  away  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  it,  and,  I  can  assure  you, 
discountenanced  the  business.  But,  my 
lord,  she  is  beyond  my  control.  What 
you  say  would  be  just  the  thing,  suitable 
in  every  way.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  it,  and  so  would  every  one  here.  So 
nice,  so  suitable  in  every  way,"  added  the 
doctor,  plaintively. 

"The  whole  thing  is  so  embarrassing," 
said  his  lordship,  "and  your  daughter 
spoke  so  plainly ;  but  you,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  see  the  thing." 

This  shape  of  compliment  is  jam  for 
many  a  powder,  to  more  besides  Doctor 
Bailey.  "  You  and  I  are  men  of  the  world," 
"  Between  men  of  the  world  like  you  and 
me,"  have  carried  many  a  doubtful  pro- 
posal. 

The  delighted  doctor  answered,  "  To  be 
sure,  to  be  sure !  You  know,  my  lord, 
they  say  here  that  your  son  has  only  to  ask 
and  to  have.  Miss  Panton  has  shown  her 
preference  in  the  most  marked  maimer." 

"You  don't  tell  me  that/**  cried  the 
peer.  «  That  is  good  news,  indeed.  Tell 
me  what  you  know  about  that." 

This  mean  and  disloyal  doctor  took  the 
guest's  arm.  and  Doured  into  his  ear  all  the 


whispers  and  gossips  of  the  parish ;  and  the 
grateful  nobleman  then  proceeded  to  open 
Qiose  little  tempting  prospects  he  had 
been  meditating  as  he  came  along.  The 
doctor  was  transported  as  his  alliance  was 
thus  made  sure  of.  "You  may  rely  on 
me,"  he  said,  taking  the  peer's  hands  be- 
tween both  his ;  "  rely  on  me.  I  am  shocked 
to  think  you  should  have  had  any  anxiety 
coming  from  our  house.  But  I'U  take  care 
of  the  rest  now." 

No  sooner  was  he  alone  than  the  doctor 
tramped  through  his  hall,  calling,  "  Here, 
Jessica !  Come,  send  her  down,  some  one. 
What  is  the  girl  at  ?  Is  there  no  one  to 
attend  ?" 

She  came  down,  the  traces  of  tears  in 
her  eyes,  but  resolved  and  cold. 

"^ow,  see  here,  girl,"  said  the  doctor, 
he  never  cared  about  the  servants  hearing. 
"This  is  a  nice  kettle-of-fish  you  have 
brought  us  into.  Nice  Idling  it  is  for  me,  a 
minister  of  the  place,  and  all  that,  to  have 
the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  coming  to 
complain  of  the  scheming  and  the  trepan- 
ning of  their  sons  l>y  designing  girls! 
Faugh !  A  pretty  business  your  political 
economy  and  rubbish  have  brought  us  into. 
I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Father,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  this. 
There  has  been  enough  said,  and  enough 
degradation  for  me !" 

"  For  me,  you  mean  !  Am  I  out  of  It  ? 
Indecent;  so  it  is.  Scampering  after  a 
young  man  of  that  sort,  heir  to  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  the  kingdom " 

"  Father,  I  can't,  I  won't  listen  to  this. 
Stop ;  it  is  cruel — ^barbarous !" 

"  But  I  won't  stop.  A  fine,  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  like  that,  whom  I  ask  to  my 
dinner-table ;  and  a  foolish,  countrified  girl 
must  go  baiting  her  traps " 

"Oh,  father !"  Jessica  had  sunk  down, 
half  on  the  floor,  half  buried  on  the  sofa, 
overcome,  not  so  much  by  this  gross  and 
unseemly  atte<;k  as  by  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  a  figure  in  the  doorway. 

The  doctor  was  only  put  out  for  a  moment, 
though  he  saw  Conway  standing  in  mute 
astonishment.  "  Oh,  I  have  been  speaking 
plainly,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Conway,  your 
good  father  and  I  have  come  to  a  perfect 
understanding  on  this  matter.  And  he 
acquits  me  perfectly." 

"  Pray  don't,"  said  Conway,  raising  up 
Jessica.  "  Will  you  do  me  the  fiivour  of 
letting  me  say  a  few  words  to  your  daughter 
in  private  ?" 

"To  be  sure.  Nothing  can  be  fSiirer. 
No.  no.     I  have  alwavs  been  above  board 
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— sands  purr/*  bo  he  pronounced  it.  "And 
I  can  assure  jon " 

*'  Yon  said  yon  would  kaye  me  a  few 
moments  ?" 

This  was  like  taking  the  doctor  hj  the 
shonlders  and  pntting  him  ont.  "To  be 
snre/'  he  said :  "  and  you  mnst  hkve  a  glan 
of  wine,  and " 


cc 


For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  me,"  said 
Conway,  violently.  And  then  Doctor 
Bailey  retired  to  consult  hia  Glergj  List  as 
to  the  value  of  livings,  iao. 


CHAPTSS  XIX.  A  SOLEMN  PLBDOE. 

At  that  spectacle  of  the  humbled,  proa- 
trate  Jessica,  Conway  felt  something  pierce 
his  heart.  Something  like  shame  at  his 
own  theatrical  refininga,  his  triflingfs  and 
elegant  manipulodonB  of  woman's  hearts, 
came  back  on  hiuL  He  saw  in  a  second 
how  such  pastime  had  turned  ioio  thia  ruin 
and  devastation  before  him.  Jeeeica  looked 
up,  and  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You  dee 
how  it  has  all  ended.  Yet  if  I  could  hare 
helped  it  yon  would  not  harve  seen  me  in 
this  way.  But  I  cannot  bear  up  against 
all  this  mortification — this  degradation. 
My  fitther,  your  father — if  you  only  knew 
what  has  been  heaped  upon  me !  I  could 
die  this  momenib  You  do  not  come  to  tell 
me  that  I  have  had  schemes  and " 

**  God  forbid,  Jessica !  My  humiliation 
haabeen  nearly  as  greats  but  more  deserved. 
As  I  live,  I  have  no  part  in  thia.  You  will 
believe  me.    You  saw  my  fis^theor  ?" 

"Yes;  he  came  to  treat  with  the 
mancduvring  girl  of  the  country— 4x>  show 
her  '  the  Hang  could  not  be,'  to  speak  as  a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  sense,  to  make  all 
sure — ^interpose  between  the  bold  designing 
country-town  girl  and  the  hope  of  his 
family.  Oh,  t^  I  should  have  lived  to 
come  to  this!  I,  who  tried  to  behave 
honourably,  thait  strove  to  saciifix^e  my- 
self" 

'*  It  is  dreadfdl,"  said  Conway,  eagerly. 
"  No  one  is  responaible  but  me.  The  wrong 
must  be  repaired.  It  is  gross,  scandalous, 
and  cruel !  I  can  do  it  still.  Let  those 
who  brought  ruin  on  our  estates  bear  the 
brunt  of  itw  I  am  not  called  on  to  sell  my- 
self in  the  market.   And  yet- Oh,  what 

have  I  done!  I  have  done  it,  Jessica.  How 
mean,  base,  and  contemptihiLo  you  will 
think  me  !" 

Jessica  drew  herself  up.  "  First  under- 
stand me,"  she  said.  '*!  was  ready  to 
love  you,  and  do  love  you.  After  the  de- 
grading charges  made  against  me,  that  is 


over !  I  may  tell  you  fearlessly  I  love  yon, 
George  Conway,  beoause  I  can  never  be- 
long to  yon.  You  know  how  tbej  laughed 
at  my  firm  downright  way  of  spesloDg. 
Weil,  you  may  depend  on  ifc  in  this  case. 
I  have  lost  you  for  ever — far  ever  I  un 
loat  to  you.  But  let  me  know  alL  They 
wiakk  you  to  marry  her." 

«  Yes,"  said  Conway.  "  And  I  have  jost 
come  from  her,  and  done  the  mwaifflt, 
most  degrading ** 

**!  can  undazBfcaxid.  And  my  enemy, 
too !  This  might  seem  a  stab !  bat  no, 
dhe  has  had  to  bwjf  you.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  all  the  rest  The  soul  that  lives  on 
monej  and  lands,  can  get  nothing  but 
with  money :  even  love  it  must  bar.  I 
grieve  that  you  should  be  her  victim ! ' 

"  I  shall  be  no  victim,"  said  he,  paasioa- 
atelv,  "if  I  oan  but  get  free.  Bu^  no, 
no,'  he  added,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  "  my  own  dull,  selfish  hearUesanaBS 
was  wound  in  a  net  about  me.  For  in- 
deed, JeB8ioa»  all  the  time  I  loved,  and  eaid 
I  rmut  love  you.  Under  all  that  stnage 
misunderntanding  I  felt  mjself  drawn  to 

four  noble,  independent)  gallant  nature, 
longed  to  fight  the  battie  beside  yot. 
But  a  few  more  days,  and  in  spite  of  all 
oar  little  differenoes,  I  must  have  been 
drawn  to  you  for  ever :  I  feel  it — ^I  knowii 
But  a  miserable  combination  of  cinmxBf 
stances  have  driven  me  into  ihia  Her 
fiEhther — ^my  fi^ther — our  £unily  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  and  disgrace— I  cannot, 
alas !  say  that  your  letters  helped  to  this 
misery;  for  I  saw  beneath  thcon,  and  ad- 
mired you  the  more." 

Her  lace  brightened.  ''Well,  this  is 
something  to  hear;  this  is  something  to 
sacrifice.  I  shall  be  a  heroine  after  alL 
After  what  you  have  said  the  blow  is  no- 
thing. Oh,  I  do  not  care  to  conceal  it  now. 
I  do  grudge  this  triumph  to  her,  I  hare 
said  it  before,  so  I  may  repeat  it  now  when 
all  is  over.  I  grudge  you  to  her ;  for  I 
know  that  this  is  but  part  of  that  never- 
dying  dislike  of  me.  Now  she  has  sno- 
ceeded,  indeed,  and  humbled  me,  bat  not 
in  the  way  she  imagines.  I  think  of  yon. 
When  yedierday  I  saw  that  bridge  in  ruins 
all  for  the  one  persistent  purpose,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  presage  of  a  greater  min  to 
come.  I  cannot  forgive  her.  No!  Never! 
She  has  robbed  you  and  robbed  me;  cast 
both  our  hearts  together  into  that  streaffli 
just  as  her  workmen  may  have  fiung  pieces 
of  her  bridge.  But,  oh  f  let  me  know  this 
— as  something  to  take  with  me — that  had 
all  this  not^  happened,  you  might  have  felt 
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towards  me  as  one  that  jou  bad  sought 
for  and  formd ;  that  you  conld  hare  loved 
and  cherahed,  and.  taught,  and  made  like 
to  yourself.  Yon  may  know  this  now  that 
all  is  at  an  end,  and  that  we  never  go 
hack  on  what  has  happened.  In  the  long, 
dark  night  of  my  life  this  wffl  be  a  little 
l&mp,  always  kept  bnming." 

**  Yoa  noble  girl,"  cried  Conway,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  abont  to  say.  "  Why 
did  I  not  learn  all  this  before  ?  x  our  iane, 
fiuthfal  nature  and  my  own  foolish  heart 
were  between ;  and  I  say  to  yon  solemnly, 
were  anything  to  break  this  off — anything 
to  happen  which  should  set  ns  both  free 
and  looking  towards  each  other — I  would 
swear  to  rush  back  to  your  feet." 

He  was  gone.  Jessica  looked  after  him 
long  aaid  wildly.  ''  This  is  ihe  oomfort  he 
leav«B  me,  as  ha  thinks !  It  is  but  plant- 
ing another  digger  in  my  heart.  Oh !" 
she  added,  passionately,  *'that  I  may  be 
taught  not  to  forgiye  her,  but  to  hate  her 
with  a  growing  hate  for  this  work  of  hers!" 

She  remained  long  in  that  state.  Her 
father  then  strode  in.  "  Where  is  he  ?"  he 
faid.  "  I  told  them  to  show  him  into  my 
study.     Mr.  Dudley,  I  mean.*' 

'^He  was  not  here,"  she  said,  coldly. 

**  Oh  !  Come.  No  tragics.  Show  some 
sense.  Make  the  best  of  all  this.  It  is  to 
be  made  up  to  me.  Lord  Fonnanton  ib  a 
man  oi  honour.** 

Thus  Dr.  Bailey. 

The  seom  in  Jessica's  &oe !  *^  I  see !  It 
is  all  becoming  clearer  every  moment.  You 
are  to  be  paid  for  this." 

^No  insolence  to  me,  ma'auL  I  have 
done  Mxj  duty.  Whore's  Mr.  Dudley? 
He  went  in  through  the  greenhouse." 

*^He  is  not  here,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  him."  She  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Dudley  could  not  be  found,  to  the  great  ill 
humour  of  the  doctor.  But  Mr.  Dudley 
was  a  very  im|»atient  man,  and  vezy  likely, 
having  got  into  the  greenhouse  and  heard 
voices  in  the  drawing-room,  he  was  not  to 
be  kept  wadtiDg,  and  went  away  in  disgust. 

CHiFTER  XX.     fATHBB  AND  DiCGBTER. 

MsANWHiLE,  during  these  days,  the 
Grunifys  of  the  seaport  were  kept  in  a 
fever  of  excitement  oy  the  various  dra- 
matic events:  the  sudden  illness  of  the 
Queen  of  Panton,  her  no  less  mysterious 
recovery;  the  open  defiance — the  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet — ^in  that  removal 
of  the  bridge,  which  had  actually  been 
sold,  and  was  lying  there  on  the  banks 


in  pieces,  waiting  removal.  There  was 
much  angry  feeling  about  this  injudicious 
step,  more  than  perhaps  its  value  deserved, 
and  it  was  felt  that  Sir  Charles  had  hope- 
lessly forfeited  all  chance  of  sitting  for  the 
borough.  More  interested  still  were  they 
in  the  struggle  between  the  two  girls,  now 
it  would  seem  approaching  a  crisis ;  and, 
best  of  all,  wild  and  deHghtful  rumours 
were  afloat  that  the  battle  was  for  the  fasci- 
nating Conway,  who,  it  was  believed,  had 
offered  for  the  heiress,  but  was  fiercely 
claimed  by  that  bold  and  fearless  parson's 
daughter.  They  had  made  out  a  complete 
tkeoiy.  It  was  for  this  Lord  Formanton 
had  come  down  specially,  and  it  was  for 
this  that  Doctor  Bailey  was  seen  posting 
about,  taking  strides  of  extra  length. 

Miserable  days  of  flurry  and  agitation 
followed  for  one  of  the  actresses  in  that 
scene,  the  hapless  Jessica,  who  found  all 
her  boasted  training  and  resolution  melting 
down  in  the  hot  fii«s  of  agitation  and  ex- 
citement. Leaden  weights  seemed  to  be 
hung  round  her  heart ;  she  listened  eagerly 
for  reports  and  news,  but  could  hear  little. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  yacht  was 
at  last  going  away.  The  saiLors  were 
making  their  purchases  and  getting  in 
stores.  A  dinner  of  a  fiurewell  nature 
— ^the  news  as  usual  coming  vilk  Silver- 
top —  was  preparing  at  the  castle,  at 
which  it  was  believed  something  certain 
would  transpire  as  to  what  was  making  the 
pubhc  miiid  so  feverish^  Lord  Formanton 
had  remained  a  iem  days,  and  was  actually 
a  guest  at  the  caatla,  that  eiuming  noble- 
man wishing,  no  doabt,  to  keep  watdi  and 
ward  against  one  whose  designs  he  still 
feaared,  and  who  might  attempt  a  surprise. 
Long  after,  he  often  described  her  as  '*  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  girls  he  ever  met." 
Th^  aU  saw  little  of  the  hero,  who  seemed 
to  keep  on  board  Ins  vessel.  To  Jessica 
this  suspense  was  growing  intolerable.  She 
longed  for  him  to  be  gone,  to  be  married, 
to  be  doing  something,  to  bo  writing.  She 
felt  the  life  she  herself  led  was  growing  uu- 
endarable ;  something  of  action,  even  the 
life  of  a  governess,  was  preferable.  Her 
father  and  his  coarse  violence,  or  violent 
coarseness,  was  too  much. 

It  was  the  morning  of  that  dinner,  the 
morning,  too,  of  what  was  to  be  Ibr  her  a 
very  remarkable  day.  She  sat  at  the 
gloomy  breakfast  table,  silent  as  usual, 
while  her  father  opened  his  letters.  He 
did  not  at  aU  reUsh  her  new  manner,  as  it 
brought  a  sort  of  inconvenience.  He  read 
one  with  great  eagerness. 
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''Conwaj  off  iihis  eyening.  Hallo!  I 
rnnst  see  him  at  once.  Very  odd  bis  fibther 
has  not  answered  me.  He  had  better  not 
forget  bis  obligations  to  me.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  this  ? ' '  be  added,  blxintl  j.  "  No, 
of  course  yon  don't.  What's  over  you, 
girl  ?  Have  yon  lost  yonr  tongne  ?  D'ye 
want  to  make  out  a  grievance  against  me, 
because  I  did  my  duty  as  a  clergyman  ?  I 
didn't  want  to  lutve  my  house  turned  into  a 
mantrap.  I  didn't  want  to  have  snares  and 
gins  set  here." 

She  rose  up.  "  I  can't  bear  this,  father," 
she  said,  passionately.  "  It  must  end  here. 
It  will  kill  me  if  it  goes  on.  That  you  have 
no  affection,  no  heart  for  me,  I  have  seen 
long  ago.  But  you  must  spare  me,  in  com- 
mon humanity.  Above  all,  do  not  speak  of 
ihcd — what  I  suppose  are  the  wages  for 
which  you  sold  me  and  my  happiness.  I 
suppose  they  are  not  forthcoming.  It  is  a 
just  judgment." 

His  large  hand  stopped  as  it  was  carry- 
ing a  bit  of  toast  to  his  lips ;  his  great  eyes 
stared  at  her. 

'*  Oh,  what  treachery  unexampled  to  sell 
your  own  daughter's  chance  of  happiness  !" 
She  went  on,  "  I  always  knew  my  duty  to 
you,  and  performed  it.  1  put  up  with  unkind- 
nees,  selfishness,  and  coarse  rudeness  before 
strangers ;  what  you  did  in  private  I  did 
not  heed,  because  I  was  a  daughter  and  you 
my  father,  and  a  clergyman  besides.  If  it 
were  told,  say  from  a  pulpit,  that  one  in  the 
land  could  enter  into  a  bargain,  and  delibe- 
rately arrange  for  his  own  child's  disap- 
pointment and  misery,  it  would  be  disbe- 
lieved. They  would  say  it  might  do  for  a 
novel." 

For  once  Doctor  Bailey,  a  little  taken 
back  at  this  view,  attempted  to  justify  him- 
self hotly.  "  I  made  no  bargain.  Don't 
talk  to  me !  Are  you  in  your  right  mind  ? 
I  am  entitled  to  my  promotion:  no  one 
more  so,  Heaven  knows.  Haven't  I 
slaved,  and  for  you  and  the  ungrateful 
pack  in  this  house,  long  enough  ?  And  so 
you  thought  you  were  sure  of  the  man, 
Lord  Formanton's  son  ?  You  have  the  as- 
surance  " 

"And  you  deny  it  in  addition.  For 
shame,  father." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,  ma'am  !  How  dare 
you  be  insolent,  or  bring  Ttte  to  account ! 
I,  that  am  filling  your  idle  mouths  from 
the  sweat  of  my  brow " 


"  Exactly,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  That  is 
what  I  have  been  thinking  over  these  few 
days.  I  cannot  stay  here  longer.  It  is 
chilling  my  very  heart  I  find  neither 
warmth  nor  sunshine,  nor  anything  that 
helps  me  to  live.  If  I  stay  on  in  this  at- 
mosphere I  shall  be  changed  into  something 
unnatural.  I  cannot  stand  it.  I  must  go 
out  of  this,  or  I  shaU  die,  body  and  souL" 

"  What  insolence !  I  to  be  talked  to  in 
this  manner !  Then  go.  Pack  out  as  soon 
as  you  like.  You  better  think  twioe  about 
it,  though,  I  tell  you  this,  ma'am:  joa 
shan't  stay  here,  in  my  house,  until  yon 
come  and  apologise  humbly  to  me  for  your 
insolence.  Nice  things  I  have  to  put  np 
with." 

'*  I  do  apologise  to  you,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"  if  I  have  offended ;  but  I  must  leave  tlus 
house.  I  shall  get  duller,  and  my  reason 
will  go,  if  I  stay.  We  were  all  made  for 
kindness,  and  a  kind  word,  at  least,  once  in 
the  year ;  while  from  you,  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  when  I  have  ever  received  a  gradoos 
or  a  tolerant  word.  Heaven  forgive  yon, 
fiither,  and  make  you  gentler  and  more 
human." 

He  was  about  to  throw  open  the  flood- 
gates, and  let  the  dirty  torrent  of  his  wraih 
come  bursting  out,  carrying  stones  and  all 
sorts  of  coarse  matter  wi&  it,  when  thej 
were  interrupted  by  a  visitor.  It  was 
Dudley,  with  an  almost  malignant  air  of 
satis&ction  on  his  face.  He  looked  at  her 
curiously,  and  with  her  old  instinct  she 
disdained  to  fly,  but  kept  her  ground. 
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An  iUnBtriDQS  honae,  airl"  the  vicar 
Baying,  ae  Mftnd  e&iered.  "  A  family 
renowned  in  the  history  of  their  coantty. 
Uy  wife  vae  a  Bcion  of  a  nobler  stock  than 
any  of  these  bncolio  squires  and  sqniresses 
who  patronised  and  looked  down  upon  the 
ricar'slady!" 

Mr.  Flew  was  standing  with  bis  hat  in 
one  hand  and  his  nmbrella  in  the  other, 
e  the  £re-place,  and  opposite  to  the 
vicar'E  chair.  Aland  bad  alr^y  seen  him 
sereral  times  ;  bnt  looking  at  him  now  with 
the  gorerness's  words  ringmgin  her  ears,  she 
perceived  that  he  waa  altered.  There  was 
impress  of  care  and  suffering  on  bis 
pate  face.  Mr.  Flew  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  ridiouloos-looking  little  man.  TTla 
insigoificant  featnrea  and  light  bine  eyes 
"%re  by  no  means  formed  to  express  tr^ic 
emotions.  He  had,  too,  a  provincial  twang  in 
his  speech,  and  his  tongne  had  never  ac- 
quired a  bold  and  certain  mastery  over  the 
letter  b.  Nevertheless,  more  intrinsically 
Ignoble  individtials  than  Benjamin  Flew 
We  been  placed  in  the  onerons  position  of 
Woes,  both  in  fact  and  fiction. 

"How  do  yott  do,  Mies  Desmond?"  said 
he. 

Mand  gave  him  her  hand.  His  waa  un- 
gloved, and  its  tonch  was  cold  as  ice.  The 
Ticar  had  abruptly  ceased  speaking  when 
Mand  came  into  the  room.  Bnt  after 
ft  short  pause,  he  resumed  what  he  had 
been  saying,  with  a  rather  snperfiuous 
show  of  not  having  been  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted by  her  entrance. 


"The  family  of — of— the  late  baronet 
have  shown  themselves  entirely  willing 
to  receive  her  with  every  respect.  Sir 
Matthew  called  upon  her,  and  so  forth. 
But  she  will  have  no  need  of  people  of 
that  stamp.  The  prince's  position  is  in  all 
respects  very  different  to  that  of  these 
parvenus." 

Mr.  Flew  stood  bravely  to  listen,  though 
with  a  dolorous  visage.  Maud  was  silent. 
The  vicar's  tone  pained  her  inexpressibly. 
It  was  overbearing,  triumphant,  and  yet 
somewhat  angry ;  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  contradicting  his  better  self 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Flew,  without  raising  his 
eyes  fium  the  ground,  "  if  Miss  Le^ 
if  Yerouica  is  happy  and  contented,  and 
pat  right  with  the  world,  we  shall  all  have 
reason  to  be  truly  thankful.  She  mnst 
have  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing." 

"  She  gone  throngh  a  great  deal  of 
suffering!"  cried  the  vicar,  with  a  swift 
change  of  mood.  "And  what  do  you 
suppose  her  suffering  has  been  to  compare 
with  mine,  sir  ?  We  shall  all  have  reason 
to  be  thankful !  We !  Understand  that 
no  one  can  associate  himself  with  my  feel- 
ings in  this  matter;  no  onei  Who  is  it 
that  can  put  his  feelings  in  comparison 
with  mine !" 

Maud  glanced  up  quickly  at  Mr.  Flew, 
fearing  fnat  he  might  resent  this  tone. 
Bat  t£e  soi^on  showed  neither  surprise 
nor  anger.  He  passed  his  hand  once  or 
twice  across  his  bald  forehead  like  a  man 
in  pain ;  but  he  said  no  word.  The  vicar 
proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  same  strain. 
Had  any  one  ever  suffered  ench  a  blow  as 
he  had  suffered?  He,  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  breeding — a  man  of  sensitive  pnde  and 
unblemished  honour !  Had  not  his  life, 
passed  among  stupid  peasants  and  unculti- 
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yated  ooiaatay  squires,  heen.  dreary  enot^h 
alliheae  years, /but  tboB  isKery  and  di«ffraoe 
mwt  caie  io  cmdi  hka  utterly  f&uid 
wiuB  tKembliKLg,  «ui&  dketzessod  fmjviid 
measTire.  Mr.  nsw  remained  passive. 
iPreaezlfly  ifae  vicai;.  wlio  had  Ve«ii  walk- 
ing al)o«b  fbe  todhi,  ceased  speekiiig ;  and, 
&rowmg  himself  into  a  chair,  he  ooyered 
lus  eyes  -with  his  haads. 

Then  Mr.  Plew  tamed  io  Maiid,  a&d 
mid,  ^Miss  Desmond,  I  am  giad  jou  came 
191  UEbve  I  went  away ;  for  I  cafme  cshieflj 
io  «ee  jon.  i[  ibsve  «  message  to  deliTar  -^ 
you  &Qm  JB^  waciAiBT,** 

He  spoke  quite  quietly,  only  his  &ce  be- 
trayed the  agitation  and  pain  wldoh  the 
vicar's  tirade  had  caused  hun. 

"  A  message  firom  Mrs.  Plew  ?  TThat  is 
it?"  said  Maud,  trying  to  echo  his  rteady 
tone. 

''  My  mother  hopes  you  will  excuse  ihe 
liberty  she  takes  in  aaiong  you,  but  she  is 
almost  entirely  unable  to  go  out  now.  Very 
often  she  canM;  get  as  far  as  the  cbnrch  for 
weeks  together.  As  she  cannot  go  to  see 
you,  will  you  come  to  see  her.  Miss  Des- 
TBond  ?     It  will  be  a  charitable  action." 

"  Surely  I  will,  if  she  wishes  it." 

'*  She  does  wiA  it.  Poor  soul !  she  has 
not  many  pleaanres,  and  makes,  of  course, 
no  new  friends.  The  sight  of  y^ur  kind 
hce  would  do  her  good." 

"  When  shall  I  come  ?" 

"Would  you  drink  tea  with  ber  tkLs 
evening  ?     I  wiH  see  you  safe  home.** 

"  I  don't  know  whether "  Maud  was 

beginning  hesitatmgly,  when  the  vicar  in- 
terposed. 

"  Go,  go,  Maudie^"  he  said.  "  I  seeiixat 
you  are  hesitttting  on  my  account.  But  I 
would  rather  that  you  went,  my  <diild.  I 
shall  be  busy  this  evening." 

Thus  urged,  Maud  consented,  promising 
to  be  at  Mr.  Plow's  cottage  by  six  o'clock. 
And  then  the  Hurgeontook  his  leave.  Maud 
was  suiprised  to  see  the  vicar  shake  hands 
with  hiia,  and  bid  him  good-bye,  as  un- 
concernedly as  though  no  harsh  or  un- 
pleasant word  had  passed  his  lips.  But  as 
Bfhe  walked  to  Mr.  Plow's  cottage  that 
evening  with  Joanna,  Maud  learned  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  servant  that  it  was 
no  new  thing  for  her  guardian  to  be  what 
Joanna  called  "  crabby"  with  Mr.  Plew. 

"  Lord  bless  you.  Miss  Maudie,  don't  I 
know,  don't  I  see  it  all,  think  ye  ?  I'm 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandmo&er,  Miss 
Maudie,  my  dear.  And  you  mark  my 
words,  that  little  man,  for  all  his  soft  ways, 
and  bein'  in  some  respects  but  a  poor  cree- 


iini;,  tie's  gone  through  a  deal  for  &e  vicar. 
fie  has  £is  -own  troubles,  has  Mr.  Tlem. 
ftnd  it  isn*^  £Exr  me  to  say  anytbing  about 
i&MB..     Bttk  (  do  declare  as  I  newer  see  soiy 
mwtal  bear  with  anotber  ss  he  Imus  wiiii 
-tdus  vieai^  except  it  was  a  woobd,  <f  course, 
you  know.  Miss  Maudie.     A  womn  '11  do 
as  much  for  them  as  she's  fond  of.    Bot  to 
see  hifi  iTpt^ffi^^,  juad  the  way  he'd  coine 
apEenii^  aAor  ^mmmng,  whenever  his  toxk 
folk  could  spare  him,  and  talk,  or  betaiaBd 
to,  and  Jiever  say  a  word  about  hisself,  hut 
go  on  IfiMing  the  vicar  &ax.cj  as  he  was  ike 
worst  used  and  hardest  put  upon  mortal  in 
the  woild — which    the    poor   master,  lie 
49eexied'to  take  a  kind  ef  pride  in  it,  if  yon 
can  make  that  out,  Miss  Maudie.     Lord 
bless  you,  my  dear,  it  was  for  all  the  world 
like  a  woma^l      Por  a  man  in  general 
won't  have  thc>  sense  to  fveiend  a  bit,  even 
if  he  loves  you  ever  so  !'* 

Mrs.  Plew  received  Maud  with  maay 
demonstrations  of  gratification  at  her  visit, 
and  many  apologies  for  having  troubled 
her  to  come  and  spend  a  dull  evening  with 
a  lonely  old  woman.  Mrs.  Plew  was  rather 
like  her  son  in  person,  nxQd-eyed,  £ur  sad 
amati.  She  was  eomewhat  of  an  invalid, 
and  flflct  all  day  long,  sewing  or  knittiDg, 
in  her  =big  ohair,  and  casting  an  intelligent 
eye  over  ihe  housdiold  opeiratioDS  of  the 
little  orphan  from  the  workhouse,  who 
was  her  only  servant.  She  wore  a  big 
cap,  with  a  muslin  frill  ^[tmiing  her  &ce 
all  TomA,  and  a  '"front"  of  fieJse  hair, 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much,  holli  in 
colour  fmd  texture,  as  the  outside  fihres  of 
a  oeooa-nut.  Maud  oould  scarcely  repress 
a  smile  as  she  looked  at  the  me^  fig^ 
before  her,  and  recalled  Miss  Turtle's 
grandiloquent  -comparisons.  The  snrgeon 
was  not  aWe  to  be  at  home  for  tea.  His 
portion  of  home-made  cake,  and  a  small 
pot  of  tstrawberry  jam,  were  put  ready  for 
him  on  a  small  round  table,  covered  with 
a  snow-white  tjloth.  The  little  servant  was 
instructed  to  keep  the  kettle  "  on  the  boil,' 
so  that  when  her  master  should  ^^'^^'^^'J 
cup  of  hot,  fragrant  tea  should  be  prepared 
for  him  without  delay. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Plew,  oontcmplatmg 
these  arrangements,  "  <hi«t*ll  be  all  nice  for 
Benjy.  He  likes  strawberry  jam  better 
than  anything  you  could  give  him.  1 
always  have  some  in  the  house.* 

Maud  felt  that  it  was  somehow  right  and 
characteristic  that  Mr.  Hew  should  be  fond 
of  strawberry  jam,  although  she  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  say  why.  Then  the  old 
woman  sat   down  with    a  great  web  of 
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worsted  knittmg  in  her  hand,  and  began  to 
talk.  Her  talk  was  all  of  her  son.  What 
^'Benjj"  said,  and  did,  and  thonght,  fur- 
nished an  ineithanstible  sooroe  of  interest 
to  her  hfe. 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I*d  known  more  of  you  in 
days  past,  Miss  Desmond,  love,"  which 
Mrs.  Plew  invariably  prononnoed  hove, 
"Well,  well,  bygones  are  bygones,  and 
talking  mends  nothing."  Mrs.  Plew  paused, 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  proceeded. 

^'  To-day  Benjy  went  to  ihe  vioairage  to 
ask  yon  here,  and,  when  he  oame  back,  I 
saw  in  his  face  that  miante  that  he  had 
been  npset.  '  Anything  wrong  at  Shipley 
Vicarage,  Benjy,  I  said.  *  No,  mother,* 
says  he.  '  1*11  tell  yon  by-and-bye.'  With 
that  he  went  npstadrs  into  his  own  room. 
I  heard  his  step  on  the  boards  overhead ; 
and  then  all*was  as  still  as  BtLH,  for  better 
than  an  honr.  After  that,  he  came  down  and 
stood,  with  his  hat  on  ready  to  go  out,  at  the 
door  of  the  parlonr.  And  he  said,  '  There's 
good  news  for  Mr.  Levinconrt,  mother.'  And 
then  he  told  me — what  I  have  no  need  to 
tell  yott,  love,  for  yon  knowit  aheady.  And 
as  soon  as  he'd  told  it  he  went  ont.  And 
do  yon  know.  Miss  Desmond,  that  for  all 
he  kept  his  &ce  in  shadow,  amd  spoke 
^Tiite  cheerfal,  I  could  see  l^t  he'd — ^he*d 
been  shedding  tears.  He  had  indeed,  love !" 
Oh,  Mrs.  Plew." 

Aye,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  a  grown 
man  crying,  my  dear.  But  it  was  so. 
Though  I  never  set  up  to  be  a  clever  woman, 
there's  no  one  so  sharp  as  me  to  see  the 
truth  about  my  son.  If  ever  you're  a 
mother  yourself,  you'll  understand  that, 
love.  W«ll,  I  sat  and  pondered,  after  he 
was  gone.  And  I  thought  to  myseftf,  *well 
now  this  one  thing  is  certain ;  she* 8  fer  and 
away  out  of  his  reach  for  evermore.  And 
now,  perhaps,  that  things  have  turned  out 
so,  that  there's  no  need  for  any  one  to  fi^t 
and  pine  about  what's  to  become  of  her,  it 
may  be  that  Bettijy  will  put  his  mind  at 
rest,  and  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  think  of 
doing  what  Fve  so  long  wairted  him  to  do.' " 
Maud  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  felt 
aafaamed  for  Veronica  before  this  man's 
mother,  as  she  had  not  yet  felt  aerhamed  for 
her.  At  length  she  faltered  out,  "  What  is 
it  that  you  wish  your  son  to  do,  Mrs.  Plew  ?" 
"Why,  to  marry,  my  dear  young  lady ; 
I  ain't  one  of  those  mothers  that  wants 
their  diildren  to  care  for  nobody  but  them. 
It  isn't  natural  nor  right.  If  my  Benjy 
<5ould  but  have  a  good  wife,  to  take  care  of 
liim  when  I  am  gone,  I  should  be  quite 
liappy." 


« 
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The  recollection  of  Miss  Turtle  came 
into  Maud's  mind,  and  she  said,  impulsively 
(blushing  violently  the  moment  the  words 
were  out),  "  I  saw  Mrs.  Meggitt's  gover- 
ness this  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Plew  had  put  on  her  spectacles  to 
see  her  knitting,  and  she  glanced  over  them 
at  Maud  with  her  pale  blue  eyes,'half  sur- 
prised, half  pleased. 

"To  be  sure!  Miss  Turtle.  She's  a 
very  good  young  woman,  is  Miss  Turtle.  I'm 
sure  she  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive 
to  me,  and  it  don^  make  me  the  less  grate- 
ful, because  I  see  very  well  that  tdl  the 
kindness  is  not  for  my  sake.  I  suppose 
she  spoke  to  you  of  Benjy  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  she  would  !  She's  very 
fond  of  Benjy,  is  Miss  Turtle,  poor  thing. 

"  Does — does  Mr.  Plew  like  her  ?"  asked 
Maud,  timidly. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Desmond,  love,  he  likes 
her.  He  don't  do  more  than  like  her  at 
present  I'm  a!&aid.  But  that  might  come, 
if  he  would  but  make  up  his  mind." 

"Miss  Turtle  seems  very  fond  of  you, 
ma'am,"  said  Maud,  involuntarily  recaUrug 
the  "  Mother  of  the  Gratchy." 

"  Why  I  do  believe  she  likes  me,  poor 
little  thing.  She  talks  a  bit  of  nonsense 
now  and  again,  about  my  being  so  noble- 
minded  and  devoted  to  my  son.  And 
once  she  said;  that  if  she  was  in  my  place, 
she  was  sure  that  she  could  never  nave  the 
sparkling  virtue  to  give  up  his  afPections  to 
another  woman,  be  she  ten  times  his  wife. 

"  The— the  what  vutue  ?" 

"  SparkHng,  I  think  she  said.  But  my 
hearing  is  treacherous  at  times.  But,  la, 
my  love,  that's  only  her  flummery.  She 
means  no  harm.   And  she's  good-tempered, 

and  healthy,   and    industrious,    and 

Look  here.  Miss  Desmond,  love,"  continued 
the  old  woman,  laying  her  withered  hand 
on  Maud's  arm,  and  lowering  her  voice 
mysteriously ;  "  you  have  heard  Miss  Turtle 
talk.  Any  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
how  fond  she  is  of  Benjy.  She  makes  no 
secret  of  it.  Now,  if,  whenever  you've  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Benjy — I  know  he  goes 
to  the  vicarage  pretty  well  every  day — ^if 
you  would  just  say  a  word  for  poor  Miss 
Turtle,  and  try  to  advise  him  like " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Plew,  how  could  I  do  such  a 
thing?  I  am  not  old  enough,  nor  wise 
enough,  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering  my 
advice  to  Mr;  Plew,  especially  on  such  a 
subject." 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  say  it  plain 
right  out,  you  know.     Just  drop  a  word 
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here,  and  a  word  there,  now  and  again,  in 
favour  of  Miss  Turtle.  Won't  yon,  now  ? 
Benjy  thinks  a  deal  of  what  yon  say." 

Thus  the  old  woman  prattled  on.  By- 
and-bye  Mr.  Plew's  step  was  heard  on  the 
gravel  path  outside.  And  his  mother 
hastily  whispered  to  Maud  a  prayer  that 
she  would  not  say  a  word  to  "Benjy" 
about  the  confidence  she  had  been  making. 
Then  the  surgeon  came  in,  and  had  his 
tea  at  the  side  table.  And  they  all  sat  and 
chatted  softly  in  the  twilight.  It  was  such 
a  peaceful  scene ;  the  litUe  parlour  was  so 
clean  and  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  dried 
lavender;  the  scanty, old-fiEishioned  furniture 
shone  with  such  a  speckless  polish;  the 
clear,  evening  sky  was  seen  through  window- 
panes  as  bright  as  crystal,  and  the  little 
surgeon  and  his  mother  looked  the  embodi- 
ment of  oozy  domestic  comfort.  How 
strange  it  was,  Maud  thought,  to  consider 
Mr.  Plew  in  the  light  of  an  object  of 
romantic  attachment.  Strange,  too,  to 
think  of  his  being  a  victim  to  hopeless  love. 
He  ate  his  strawberry  jam  with  as  quiet  a 
relish  as  though  the  beautiful  Veronica 
Levincourt  had  never  dazzled  his  eyes,  or 
made  his  pulse  beat  qmcUy.  Surely  it 
would  be  good  for  him  to  have  a  kind 
little  wife  to  take  care  of  him  I 

When  she  was  walking  home  through 
the  Shipley  lanes  with  Mr.  Plew,  Maud 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  on  to 
the  subject  of  Miss  Turtle's  merits.  Mr. 
Plew,  however,  replied  absently  and  mono- 
syllabically  to  her  shyly-uttered  remarks. 
At  length,  as  they  neared  the  vicarage, 
Mr.  Plew  stood  still.  He  took  off  his  hat 
so  as  to  let  the  evening  air  blow  on  his 
forehead,  and  looked  up  at  the  transparent 
sky,  wherein  a  few  stars  twinkled  faintly. 

"Miss  Desmond,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to 
you  since  this  morning.  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  her  to  you  had  not  the  vicar 
told  me  that  you  went  to  see  her  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  very  good  of  you  to  see  her. 
Grod  bless  you  for  it.  Miss  Desmond !" 

This  was  so  unexpected  that  Maud  could 
find  no  word  to  say  in  reply. 

"  How  was  she  looking?  Is  she 
changed?" 

"  V  ery  little  changed,  I  think ;  certainly 
not  less  beautiful." 

"  And  did  you  see — ^the — ^the — man  she 
is  going  to  marry  ?" 

"No." 

"  Did  she  speak  of  him  to  you  ?  Look 
here,  Miss  Desmond,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  me  of  veronica  freely  and 


openly.  I  understand  your  kindness  and 
delicacy.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  it  migbt 
pain  me  to  hear  certain  things.  Bnt,  in- 
deed, to  think  that  she  will  be  happy  gives 
me  great  comfort.  I  am  not  selfish.  Miss 
Desmond." 

"I  think  that  you  are  most  unselfisb, 
most  generous,  and  it  only  pains  me  yery 
much  to  think  of  your  g^oodness  being  un- 
appreciated." 

Maud  spoke  with  warmth,  and  a  tear 
came  into  her  eye.  She  was  remembering 
the  vicar's  harsh,  unfeeling  behaviour  in  the 
nooming. 

"Oh,  you  praise  me  a  great  deal  too 
highly,"  said  Mr.  Plew,  loolmg  at  her  with 
genuine  surprise.  "The  fact  is  that  I 
always  knew  Yeronica  to  be  fiur  above  me. 

1  never  had  any  real  hope,  though  I — I 

Sometimes  she  liked  to  taJk  to  me,  and 
I  was  fool  enough  to  fiBuicy  for  a  mo- 
ment     But  that  was  not  her  fikult,  yon 

know.  She  could  not  be  held  responsihle 
for  my  vanity.  When  she  went  away,"  he 
pursued  in  a  low  voice,  almost  like  one 
talking  to  himself,  "  I  thought  at  first  that 
I  had  got  a  death-blow.  For  weeks  I  believe 
I  did  not  rightly  know  what  I  was  saying 
and  doing.  I  suppose  there  was  some  kind 
of  instinct  in  me  that  kept  me  from  doing 
anything  wild  or  outrageous  enough  to  get 
me  locked  up  for  a  madman.  But  at  the 
worst,  my  grief  was  more  for  her  than  my- 
self:  it  was,  as  true  as  God's  in  Heaven! 
I'm  not  a  fierce  man  by  nature,  but  if  1 
could  have  got  hold  of — of  that  villain,  I 
would  have  killed  him  vnth  no  more  com- 
punction than  you'd  crush  a  viper.  Bni 
any  man  that  marries  her  and  treats  her 
well,  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  serve 
him — ^nothing !  All  love  is  over  for  me.  I 
know  my  own  shortcomings,  and  I  blame 
no  one.  But  she  wbs  the  first  and  ihe  last 
I  know  my  poor  mother  wants  me  to  marry. 
But  it  can't  be,  Miss  Desmond.  I'm  sorry 
for  her  disappointment,  poor  soxd !  I  ^ 
to  be  good  to  her.  She  has  been  a  very 
good  mother  to  me,  bless  her  !  If  it  ha^ 
been  possible  for  Veronica  to  come  hack 
fi«e,  and  to  have  held  out  her  band  to  me, 
I  couldn't  have  taken  it.  Sho  could  never 
be  the  same  woman  I  loved  any  more.  Bnt 
neither  can  I  love  any  other.  I  dare  say 
you  don't  understand  the  feeling.  I  cannot 
explain  it  to  myself.  Only  I  know  it  is  so, 
and  must  be  so,  for  as  long  aa  I  have  to 
live."  Then  suddenly  breaking  ofl^  and 
looking  penitently  at  Maud,  he  said,  "  Oh 
forgive  me,  Miss  Desmond !  I  boasted  oi 
not  being  selfish,  just  now,  and  here  I  a» 
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wearying  yon  with  talk  about  myself.  I 
hope  yon'll  excuse  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
no  one  that  I  can  speak  to  about  her.  I 
dare  not  say  to  the  vicar  what  I  have  said 
to  you.  And  of  course  I  don't  put  forward 
my  trouble,  when  he  has  so  much  of  his 
own  to  bear.  I  was  led  on  to  talk  almost 
unawares.  You  listen  so  patiently  and 
quietly.  Here  we  are  at  the  garden  gate. 
Shall  I  come  up  the  pathway  ?  There  is 
Joanna  at  the  door.  Good  night.  Miss 
Desmond." 

Maud's  eyes  were  so  blurred  with  tears 
that  she  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  old 
Joanna  had  hastened  to  the  door  in  order 
to  be  the  first  to  give  her  a  letter  which  she 
now  held  up  triumphantly  as  Maud  entered. 

"  A  letter.  Miss  Maudie  !  One  as  you'll 
be  glad  to  have  !" 

It  was  from  Hugh.  Maud  took  it,  and 
ran  to  her  own  room  to  enjoy  her  treasure. 

After  a  few  fond  lover's  words  of  greet- 
ing, the  first  that  her  eye  lighted  on  were 
these :  "  I  have  had  a  long  interview  with 
Lady  Gale." 

CHAPTSB  IV.    AN  UNEXPECTED  ABBIVAL. 

"  I  HAVE  had  a  long  interview  with  Lady 
Gale." 

It  was  a  minute  or  so  before  Maud  re- 
collected Veronica's  announced  intention 
of  bestowing  a  marriage  portion  on  her, 
and  of  speaking  to  Hugh  on  the  subject. 
But  Maud  had  warned  her  not  to  expect 
that  Hugh  would  yield.  And  yet  Veronica 
had  persisted  in  her  intention.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  order  to  fulfil  it  that  she  had 
sought  Hugh.  The  further  perusal  of  her 
letter  confirmed  this  supposition.  Maud 
might,  of  course,  have  satisfied  her  mind 
at  once  as  to  the  correctness  of  her 
gness ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  had 
sat  for  a  minute  or  two,  letter  in  hand, 
vaguely  wondering  and  supposing — a  way- 
vrardness  of  mind  that  most  people  have 
occasionally  experienced  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  I  told  her  that  it  could  not  be,"  wrote 
Hugh ;  '*  that  I  knew  you  had  already  an- 
swered for  yourself,  and  that  I  must  en- 
tirely approve  and  confirm  your  answer. 
Was  not  that  right,  dearest  ?  '  She  tried, 
when  her  first  attempt  had  failed,  to  take 
a  different  tone,  and  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
^ht  and  just  that  you  should  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  left  by  Sir  John  Gale. 
She  even  said  a  word  about  the  duty  of 
<!arrying  out  her  late  husband's  intentions ! 
Think  of  that,  Maudie !  But  I  took  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  her,  that  if  that 


were  her  object,  she  must  make  over  every 
farthing  to  you  without  loss  of  time,  since 
it  was  clear  that  Sir  John  Gale  had  never 
intended  that  any  portion  of  his  wealth 
should  be  enjoyed  by  her,  I  don't  think 
she  is  used  to  such  plain  speaking,  and  she 
looked  mightily  astonished." 

That  was  all  in  the  letter  relating  to 
Veronica,  except  a  word  at  the  end.  "  I 
forgot  to  say  that  her  ladyship  did  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  a  confidence.  She  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  to  be  married  to 
Prince  Barletti  almost  immediately.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  marriage  would  be 
quite  quiet.  I  saw  the  said  prince ;  not  an 
ill-looking  fellow,  although  there  is  some- 
thing  queer  about  his  eyes.  Veronica  told 
me  that  Sir  Matthew  Gale  had  consented 
to  remain  in  town  in  order  to  give  her 
away !  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  she 
was  telling  me  all  this  in  order  that  it 
might  be  communicated  to  you,  and  by  you 
to  Mr.  Levincourt.  Oh,  my  sweet,  pure 
Maudie,  what  a  perfume  of  goodness  seems 
to  surround  you  !  Only  to  think  of  you, 
after  being  with  that  woman,  refreshes 
one's  very  soul." 

Maud  ran  down-stairs,  aft;er  reading  her 
letter  through,  to  communicate  to  the  vicar 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  his  daughter. 
But  Mr.  Levincourt  was  not  within.  It 
was  past  nine  o'clock,  yet  Joanna  said  that 
it  was  very  likely  her  master  would  not 
be  at  home  for  another  hour  or  more. 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is?"  asked 
Maud. 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain,  Miss  Maudie," 
said  the  old  woman,  drily ;  "  but  I'd  lay  a 
wager  he's  at  Meggitt's.  He  hasn't  been 
there  yet,  since  you've  come  back.  But, 
for  better  than  three  months  before,  he's 
been  there  constant,  evening  after  evening. 
They're  no  fit  company  for  such  a  gentle- 
man as  master,  farmer  folks  like  them.  I 
wonder  what  he  can  find  in  them !  But 
they  flatter  him  and  butter  him  up.  And 
Mrs.  Meggitt,  she  goes  boasting  all  over 
Shipley  how  thick  her  and  hers  is  with  the 
vicar.  Grood  Lord  !  if  men  ben't  fools  in 
some  things !" 

"  Hush,  Joanna ;  you  must  not  speak  so. 
The  vicar  knows  better  than  you  or  I 
either,  where  it  is  proper  and  fit  for  him 
to  go." 

But  although  she  thus  rebuked  the  old 
servant,  Maud  did  not,  in  her  heart,  like 
this  new  intimacy.  It  was  part  of  the 
general  lowering,  she  had  already  noticed, 
in  the  vicar's  character. 

She  sat  down  alone  in  the  parlour  to  re- 
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read  her  dear  letter.  There  was  but  little 
news  in  it.  Hugh  was  well ;  was  working 
hard ;  and  although  he  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  the  necessary  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  in  Daneshire,  he 
by  no  means  despaired  of  doing  so.  His 
mother  sent  her  fond  love  to  Maud,  and 
missed  her  sadly.  The  remainder  of  the 
epistle  was  full  of  words  of  the  fondest  and 
warmest  affection.  They  were  very  precious 
and  interesting  to  Maud,  but  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  so  by  the  reader. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here  that 
Maud  was  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Frost's  debt 
to  Hugh.  He  had  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  make  her 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  he  had  decided  in 
the  negative,  perceiving  i^t  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  so  without  revealing  his 
mother's  story,  and  that  he  conceived  he 
had  no  right  to  do  without  her  permission. 

Maud  sat  and  read,  and  re-read  her 
letter.  And  then  she  took  out  the  little 
plain  wooden  desk  she  had  used  as  a  child, 
and  set  herself  to  begin  an  answer  to  it. 
More  than  an  hour  passed  thus.  It  was 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  still  no  vicar ! 

Maud  at  last  began  to  think  that  Mr. 
Levincourt  might  prefer  not  to  find  her 
sitting  up  on  his  return.  She  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  would  a  little 
shrink  from,  saying  to  her  i^t  he  had  been 
passing  his  evening  at  Farmer  Meggitt's. 
He  had  never  yet^  in  speaking  wifli  her, 
alluded  to  the  growth  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  farmer's  family.  With  this  feeling  in 
her  mind,  she  resolved  to  write  out  the 
words  about  Veronica's  marriage,  stating 
that  she  copied  them  from  Hugh's  letter, 
and  to  lay  the  paper  on  the  table,  so  that 
the  vicar  could  not  &il  to  see  it  when  he 
should  come  in.  Just  as  she  had  finished 
her  task  he  returned. 

"  You  up  still,  Maud  !"  said  he.  "  Why 
did  you  not  go  to  bed  ?"  He  spoke  with 
a  sharp,  querolous  tone,  very  ujiusual  with 
him  when  addressing  his  ward,  and  made 
uo  allusion  as  to  where  he  had  been.  Maud, 
was  glad  that  she  had  written  what  the 
vicar  had  to  learn.  She  slipped  the  paper 
into  his  hand^  kissed  his  forehead,,  and  ran 
quickly  up  to  bed. 

The  next. morning  the  vioar  was  as  bland- 
as  usual,  perhaps  a  trifle  more  bland  than 
he.  had  been  for  a^  long  time.  He  aafeed 
Maud  how  she  had  passed  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Plew'Bv.and  seemed  quite  amused  by 
her  acoount  of  Mrs.  Plew's  anxiety  that  her 
son  should  marry. 

''  That  little  Miss  Turtle^  hey  ?     Ha,  ha, 


ha !  How  absurd  it  seems  to  look  upon 
Plew  in  the  light  of  an  object  of  hopdess 
attachment !  There  is  an  incongruity  about 
it  that  is  deliciously  ridiculous." 

*'I  think,"  said  Maud,  rather  gravely, 
"  that  Mr.  Plew  well  deserves  to  be  loved. 
He  is  very  kind  and  unselfish." 

"  Oh,  yes,  child.  That  of  course.  That 
is  all  very  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
home-spun,  simple  goodness  of  heart  about 
poor  Plew.  But  that  does  not  prevent  his 
being  extremely  comic  when  considered  in 
a  romantic  point  of  view.  But  you're  a 
wee  bit  matter-of-fact,  Maudie.  You  don't 
quite  perceive  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
Which  of  our  modem  writers  is  it  who 
observes  that  women  very  rarely  Juue  a 
sense  of  humour  ?  Well,  why  in  the 
world  don't  Plew  marry  little  Miss  Turtle  ? 
Upon  my  word  I  should  say  it  would  do 
admirably  1" 

"  I'm  afraid— I  think  that  Mr.  Plew  is 
not  in  love  with  Miss  Turtle,  Uncle 
Charles." 

"  My  dear  Maudie  !  How  can  you  be  so 
intensely — what  shall  I  say? — ^solemn? 
The  idea  of  a  "  grande  passion"  between  a 
Plew  and  a  Turtle  is  too  ftinny  !" 

"I  think,  Uncle  Charles,"  said  Maad, 
resolutely,  and  not  without  a  thrill  of  in- 
dignation in  her  voice,  "  I  do  believe  that, 
al^urd  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Plew  has  felt  a 
true  and  great  passion;  that  he  feels  it 
still ;  and  that  he  will  never  overcome  it  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Eor  one  brief  instant  the  vicar's  face  was 
clouded  over  by  a  deep,  dark  frown— a 
frown  not  so  much  of  anger  as  of  pain. 
But  almost  immediately  he  laughed  it  o£ 
strokLng  Maud's  bright  hair  as  he  had  been 
used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child,  and  say- 
ing, "Pooh,  pooh,  little  Maudie!  Little 
soft-hearted,  silly  Maudie,  thinks  that  be- 
cause she  has  a  true  lover  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  be  in  love  too !  Set  your  mind 
at  rest,  little  G-oldielocks.  And — go  when- 
ever you  can  to  that  poor  old  woman.  It 
will  be  but  charitable.  Don't  think  of  w^- 
I  have  occupations,  and  duties,  and— h^ 
sides  I  must  learn  to  do  without  your  con- 
stant oompacdonship,  Mleuidie.  I  cannot 
have  you  always  with  me.  Don't  m0p« 
here  on  my  account^  my  dear  e&ild.  And 
to  visit  t&e  sick  axid<  aged  i»  an.  aot,  posi- 
tively, of  Christian  duty." 

Again  Maud  had  tiro  painM  peroq>tioii 
of  sometiiing  hollow  in  all  this;  md  iihB 
sense  of  being  ashamed  of  the  peroeptioD. 
The  suspicion  would  force  iti^f  on  her 
mind  that  the  vicar  purposely  akat  hia  eyes 
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to  the  tmih  of  what  she  liad  said  of  Mr. 
Plew;  and,  moreover,  that  in  nrging  her 
not  to  stay  at  home  on  his  aoconnt,  her 
guardian  was  providing  against  her  being 
a  check  on  his  full  Hberfcy  to  pass  his 
own  time  how  and  with  whom  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Levinconrt  said  no  word  about  the 
contents  of  the  written  paper  Hand  had 
given  him.  And  at  the  dose  of  the  above 
recorded  conversation  he  rose  and  took  his 
hat,  as  though  about  to  go  Qixt  according 
to  his  custom  afber  breakfast. 

"  Uncle  Charles  !"  cried  Maud,  in  a  low, 
pleading  voice,  "you  have  not  said  any- 
thing— -did  you  read  the  paper  I  gave  you 
last  night  ?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  read  it^  thank  you,  my 
dear  child.  I — ^I  was  not  wholly  xmpre- 
pared  to  hear  that  the  marriage  would  take 
place  so  soon.  In — my  daughter's  letter 
to  me — she  said — justly  enough — ^that  there 
waa  no  real  reason  for  a  very  long  delay." 

Then  the  vicar  sauntered  out  of  the  house, 
and  down  the  long  gravel  walk,  with  as 
unconcerned  an  air  as  he  could  assume. 

"  He  seems  not  to  care !''  thought  Maud, 
with  sorrowful  wonder.  "He  seesns  to 
care  so  much  less  than  he  did  abouii  every 
thing!" 

"jMaster  twu  at  Meggitt's  lasi  night, 
Miss  Maudie,"  said  Joanna,  as  she  cleared 
away  the  break&st  things.  This  waa  not 
her  usual  task.  Catherine,  the. younger 
maid,  habitually  performed  it ;  and  indeed, 
Joanna  very  seldom  now  lefb  her  own 
domain  of  the  kitchen.  But  it  seemed  tliat 
on  this  occasion  she  had  come  up-stairs 
purposely  to  say  those  words  to-  Maud. 
^^  Yes,  he  toere"  she  repeated  doggedly,  pro- 
voked at.  Maud's  silence,  and  changing  the 
fonn  of  her  affirmation  as  though  she  con- 
ceived emphasis  to  be  in  an  invezse  ratio 
to  g3?ainmar. 

"  Well,  Joanna  ?" 

'^  Oh,  very  well,  of  course.  Miss  Mandie. 
It*s  all  right  enough^  I  dare  say.  Bless 
your  sweet  face !"  added  the  old  woman, 
^th  sudden  compunction  at  her  own  iU- 
huznour,  "I'm  pleased  and  thankful  as 
you'll  have  a  good  husband  to  take  care 
o£  you,,  and  a  house:  of  your  own  to  go  to, 
my  dearie.  It  waa  rei  pretty  of  you,  to 
tell  old  Joanna  all  about  it  when  you.  came 
bade.  'Tis  the  best  bit  of  news  I've  heard 
tbis  many  a  long  day." 

Catfaerme  coming  into  ihe  room  at  this 
J  tuicture.  (much  surprised  to  see  herself  fore« 
grtaJled  in  her  duty),  began  with  youtiifhl 
incliscretion  to  announce  that  she  had  just 
Mrs.  Meggittatthe  "general  shop"; 


and  that  Mrs.  Meggitt  was  as  high  and  saucy 
as  high  and  saucy  could  be ;  and  that  folks 

did  say She  was,  at  this  point,  igno- 

miniously  cut  short  by  Joanna;  who  de- 
manded sternly  what  she  meant  by  gossip- 
ing open^moui^ed  before  her  betters.  She 
was  further  informed  that  some  excuse 
might  be  made  for  her  ignorance,  as  not 
having  had  the  advantage  of  having  Kved 
with  "  county  families !"  not  but  what  she 
might  have  picked  up  a  little  manners, 
serving  as  she  did,  a  real  gentleman  like 
the  vicar,  and  a  real,  right-down,  thorough- 
bred lady  like  Miss  Maudie !  And  was 
finally  sent  down-stairs,  somewhat  indig- 
nant, and  very  nruch  astonished. 

Maud  was  pained  and  puzzled  by  all  this. 
And  her  mind  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
the  change  she  observed  in  her  guardian. 
There  was  only  one  person  (always  saving 
and  excepting  Hugh  !  But  then  Hugh  was 
&r  away.  And  besides  her  great  en- 
deavour was  to  make  her  letters  to  him 
cheerful;  and  not  to  add  to  his  cares), 
there  was  but  one  to  whom  she  could  ven- 
ture to  hint  at  this  source  of  trouble. 

The  Mend  in  whom  she  could  unhesi- 
tatingly confide  with  was  Mrs.  Sheardown ; 
and  M&ud  longed  for  an-  opportunity  of 
talking  with  her.  But  here  again,  things 
had  become  different  during  her  more  than 
twelve  months'  absence  firom  Shipley.  The 
vicar  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
Sheardowns,  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
&om  other  friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
captain  and  his  wife  still  came  to  St.  GUdas, 
but  Joanna  said  it  was  nearly  three  months 
since  they  had  set  foot  within  the  vicarage ; 
and  the  master  never  went  to  Lowater. 
Maud  had  seen  her  kind  friends  at  church. 
They  had  greeted  her  on  leaving  St.  Grildas 
with  all  their  old  warmth  of  affection ;  and 
Mrs.  Sheardown  had  said  some  word  about 
her  coming  to  Lowater  so  soon  as  the  vicar 
could  spare  her.  But  they  had  not  been  to 
the  vicarage,  nor  had  Maud  thought  it 
right  to  offer  to  leave  her  guardian  alone  so 
soon  after  her  return.  Now^  however,  she 
yearned  so  much  for  the  sweetness  of  Nelly 
Sheardown's  womanly  sympathy,  and  the 
support  of  Nelly  Sheardown's  womanly 
sense,  that  she  sent  off  a  note  to  Lowater 
House,  asking  what  day  she  might  go  over 
there,  as  she  longed  to  see  and  speak  with 
its  d)e»r  master  and  mistress.  A  reply  came 
back  as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
come;     This  was  the  answer : 

Darliko  Maud.  How  sweet^  of  you  not 
to  mistrust  us !     We  have  not  been  to  see 
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you,  dear  girl,  bnt  the  wherefores  (various) 
mufit  be  explained  when  we  meet.  Come 
on  Saturday  and  sleep.  We  will  bring  you 
back  when  we  drive  in  to  church  the  next 
day,  if  it  needs  must  be  so.  Tom  and  Bobby 
send  you  their  best — (Bobby  amends  my 
phrase.  He  insists  on  very  best) — ^love. 
Present  our  regards  to  the  vicar. 
Ever,  dear  Maud, 

Your  loving  friend, 

N.  S. 

This  was  on  Monday.  Maud  easily 
obtained  the  vicar's  permission  to  accept 
Mrs.  Sheardown's  invitation. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  he  said.  "  Go  by  aU 
means.  It  would  be  hard  to  expect  you  to 
give  up  your  friends  and  share  the  loneliness 
of  my  life." 

The  fact  was  that  the  vicar's  life  was  not 
lonely.  Maud,  as  she  thought  of  the  com- 
panions he  chose,  and  the  society  he  had 
voluntarily  abandoned,  felt  that  a  lonely  life 
would  have  been  better  for  her  gruardian 
than  that  which  he  led.  However,  she 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  her  visit  to  Lo- 
water. 

But  before  the  appointed  Saturday  ar- 
rived, an  event  happened  which  put  every- 
thing else  out  of  Maud's  mind  for  awhile. 
She  had  been  out  one  morning,  visiting 
some  poor  sick  people  in  the  village,  and 
her  way  homeward  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mrs.  Plow's  cottage,  she  had  called 
there,  to  have  a  chat  with  the  old  lady.  It 
was  rather  later  than  she  had  intended  when 
she  left  Mrs.  Plew's ;  and  she  hastened  home 
fearing  to  be  late  for  the  two  o'clock 
dinner.  When  she  reached  the  vicarage,  the 
house-door  stood  ajar.  That  was  no  new 
thing.  Maud  entered  quietly  and  looked 
into  the  dining-room.  There  was  no  one 
there,  nor  in  the  parlour.  Her  guardian 
had  not  yet  come  in,  then.  The  house  was 
very  silent.  She  called  Joanna.  No  one 
answered,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  voices 
in  the  kitchen.  Maud  ran  down-stairs,  and 
found  the  kitchen  empty ;  but  through  the 
lattice  window  she  saw  Joanna,  Catherine, 
and  Joe  Dowsett,  the  groom,  apparent!  j  in 
eager  conversation.  They  were  standing 
beside  the  stable  door  at  some  distance  from 
the  house. 

"Joanna,"  called  Maud.  "Is  it  not 
dinner  time  ?     Where  is  Mr.  Levincourt  ?" 

"  Lord  a  mercy,  there's  Miss  Maudie  1" 
cried  Joanna,  as  excitedly  as  though  the 
young  girl's  apparition  was  of  the  most 
unexpected  and  tremendous  nature.  Then 
she  hobbled  quickly    up  to  the   kitchen 


door,  where  Maud  stood,  followed  by 
Catherine. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  askedMftud. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,  Miss  Maudie.  Don't 
ye  be  flustered.  Only  the  master's  not 
coming  home  to  dinner.  He's  gone  to 
Shipley  Magna." 

"To  Shipley  Magna!" 

"  Yes :  here's  Joe  Dowsett  as'U  tell  yon 
all  about  it.  Joe,  Joe,  come  here !  And 
who  do  you  think.  Miss  Maudie,  my  dear, 
is  at  the  Crown  Inn  there  ?" 

"  At  the  Crown  Inn  ?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  Miss  Veronica  !  At  least  Mias 
Veronica  as  was.  And  her  new  hra- 
band." 


BYEGONE  CANT. 


What  is  cant?  we  ask  our  informant; 
as  a  beginning.  (We  know  it  is  what  we 
call  "  Slang  "  in  our  own  day ;  but  we  ask 
him.) 

Cant — he  answers;  from  a  fading,  brown- 
stained,  yellow  page ;  in  attenuated,  pallid 
lettering — ^is  gibberish;  pedler's  French. 
And  there  he  dismisses  the  subject  as  too 
insig^nificant  for  more  attending  to.  Prob- 
ing him  a  little  further  (if  only  for  vexa- 
tion), we  elicit  from  him  that  to  cant  is  to 
talk  after  the  manner  of  gipsies  and  rognes ; 
said  gentry  being— as  £ar  as  they  were 
gipsies — a  crew  of  pilfering  stragglers, 
pretending,  under  pretence  of  being  Egyp- 
tians (whence,  of  course,  their  rubbed- 
down  title),  to  tell  people's  fortunes;  uid 
being — as  £ar  as  they  were  rogues — villains 
also,  and  knaves,  and  cheats,  and  sturdy 
beggars.  A  nice  set  of  folks,  truly,  to 
maim,  and  cripple,  and  overlay  the.  English 
of  King  George  the  Second !  And  they 
would  not  call  to  cant  to  cant,  either !  It 
became  with  these  pedler's  Frenchmen^  these 
gibberish-utterers,  to  stamflesh;  and  soft 
new  tongue  might  be  created  by  them,  and 
we  might  stand  by,  and  have  no  under- 
standing of  a  word ! 

Of  a  word,  did  we  say  ?  Nay.  A  word 
was  altered  into  a  whid — as  spermaceti 
was  mouthed  into  par-ma-oe-ti  by  the  fine 
lord  who  enraged  Hotspur;  and  if  onr 
friends  had  required  us  to  speak  wariij* 
they  would  have  cried  out,  "Stow  yonr 
whids!"  and  have  looked  blackly  enougb* 
if  we  had  not  had  comprehension.  With 
what  would  they  have  looked?  Their 
eyes?  Oh!  dw  no  !  Their  ogles!  That 
is  how  they  would  have  put  it.     And  po»- 
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sibly  we  might  have  seen  a  shake  from  an 
evil-looking  nab  (a  head)  ;  might  have  been 
treated  with  a  kick  from  an  angry  stamp 
(a  leg)  ;  and  might  have  been  told  we  had 
made  a  panter  (a  heart)  leap  mnch  qnicker 
than  it  need  have  done  if  we  had  only 
learned  how,  fitly,  to  hold  onr  prating- 
cheat  (onr  tongne). 

And  were  there  many  of  these  rognes, 
these  gipsies,  who  manufactured  pedler's 
French,  and  spluttered  gibberish?  Yes; 
they  abounded.  We  live,  says  our  infor- 
mant, in  a  thieving,  cheating,  plundering 
age.  Cozening  is  become  a  topping  trade, 
only  we  have  got  a  genteeler  way  of  steal- 
ing now  than  only  to  take  a  man's  horse 
from  under  him  on  the  highway,  and  a 
little  loose  money  out  of  his  pocket;  our 
rapparees  are  men  of  better  breeding  and 
fashion,  and  scorn  to  play  at  such  small 
game ;  they  sweep  away  a  noble  estate  with 
one  slight  brush,  and  bid  both  the  gaJlows 
and  horse-pond  defiance :  and  the  mob  is  not 
always  Justin  this  point,  for  one  pickpocket 
deserves  a  horse-pond  as  well  as  another, 
without  any  regard  to^  quality  or  fine 
clothes.  And  if  our  informant  is  not,  in 
all  this,  a  Fran9ai8  k  la  Pedler  and  a  gib- 
berdoon  himself,  we  will  undertake  to 
translate  every  word  of  him  into  purer 
English  !  He  says,  also,  that  when  great 
rogues  are  in  authority,  and  have  the  laws 
against  oppression  and  robbery  in  their 
own  hands,  little  thieves  only  go  to  pot  for 
it:  and  here  again,  no  doubt,  he  thinks 
he  has  turned  a  pretty  expression,  and  may 
be  complimented  on  the  gracefulness  of  his 
lang^ui^e !  According,  indeed,  to  stamflesh, 
or  cant,  he  might  congratulate  himself  on 
having  issued  a  clincher  (a  word  not  yet 
quite  out  of  usage)  ;  and  he  might  offer  to 
draw  his  tilter  (his  sword),  or  give  a  job 
(a  guinea),  if  in  all  Bumville  (London) 
any  one  should  dare  to  contradict  him. 
Which  testimony  of  his,  as  to  the  innocence 
and  mutual  trust,  and  well-tasting  probity 
of  the  "good  old  times,"  is  borne  out,  too. 
And  by  respectable  authority.  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, M.D.  (sleeping  under  vines  and  citrons, 
and  near  the  chirp  of  the  cicala,  in  pale 
Leghorn),  has  something  to  say  about  it ; 
William  Cowper,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
has  a  little  more.  The  doctor's  words 
are: 

**  England  was  at  this  period  infested 
with  robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries  .  . 
.  .  .  Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become 
more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they 
had  appeared  since  man  was  civilised.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rapine,  they  wounded, 


maimed,  and  even  murdered  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  through  a  wantonness  of  bar- 
barity. They  circulated  letters,  demand- 
ing sums  of  money  from  certain  individuals, 
on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to  ashes, 
and  their  families  to  ruin." 

And  Cowper,  touching  another  kind  of 
villainy  abroad,  writes : 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  proBtittttion  sinks  the  sense  of  shame ; 
When  infamous  Tenality,  grown  bold, 
Writes  on  his  bosom,  to  he  Ut  or  told; 
When  perjury,  that  Heayen-defying  vice, 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price ; 
Stamps  Ood  s  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  madfi. 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
When  avarice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  face) 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race, 

then  may  gone-by  nations 

Cry  aloud,  in  every  careless  ear, 

Stop  while  you  may ;  suspend  your  mad  career. 

Yes.  For,  within  the  life-time  of  those 
with  whom  Cowper  lived,  an  earJ,  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  embezzlement !  In  the  house  of 
the  king's  faithful  Commons,  Sir  George 
Oxenden  had  declared  that  the  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  of  his  loi^dship  were  many  ; 
and  these  appearing  to  be  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  estates  and  effects  of  many 
widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics,  besides 
selhng  the  offices  in  his  gift,  and  being 
guilty  of  various  other  irregularities,  he 
was  condemned,  after  a  twenty  days'  trial, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  he  was  kept  in  safe  custody  for  the 
sax  weeks  that  sufficed  for  his  people  to 
collect  the  money.  Then  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  with  his  accredited  maxim  that  every 
man  had  his  price,  was  yet  in  people's 
mouths;  and  many  elections  had  to  be 
inquired  into,  notably  that  of  Westminster, 
in  connexion  with  which  the  high -sheriff 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  some  army 
officers  who  had  acted  under  him,  and 
some  justices  of  the  peace,  had  to  receive 
a  reprimand  from  the  before-mentioned 
faithful  Commons,  and  to  go  down  on  their 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  hear  it. 

All  very  sad  really.  All  almost  enough 
to  make  us  take  a  rattler  (a  coach)  some 
darkmans  (night),  and  drive  to  a  country 
where  the  ruffian  (his  Satanic  majesty)  is 
not  so  present,  and  where  we  could  live 
peety  (cheerful),  without  the  fear  of  every 
old  Mr.  Gory  (p|ece  of  gold  money)  we 
had,  and  every  witcher-bubber  (silver 
bowl),  being  nabbed  (stolen)  from  us  by 
the  first  prig  who  chose  to  clutch  us  deftly 
about  the  nub  (neck)  ! 

But  was  there  nothing  done    to    this 
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mighty  army  of  maletactora  or  malediotors, 
called  otherwise,  in  contemporary  litera- 
tnre,  blades,  make-bates,  ouffs,  highflyers, 
bloods,  bncks,  smarts,  -firibbles,  bravoes,  and 
60  forth  ?  Were  there  no  prisons  fortiiem? 
Oh  yes  !  and  they  had  their  own  names  for 
these  places  of  their  detention  (to  put  a 
fine  point  on  it),  and  for  iihe  men  they 
must  oonsort  with  therein,  and  the  other 
objects  of  their  snrronndings.  Newgate 
itself  theT  called  Whit ;  the  sessions-honse 
from  which  they  would  be  taken  there  was 
the  nnbbing-ken ;  the  highwaymen  they 
wonld  find  inside,  befouled,  and  fettered,  and 
considerably  chop&Uen,  were  mm-padders 
(the  road  itself  on  which  they  perfcHrmed 
their  exploits  being  the  pad)  ;  the  gallows, 
the  shadow  of  which  was  ever  hanging  over 
them,  was  the  nubbing-oheat ;  and  the 
executioner,  whose  knuckles  they  must 
surely,  in  imagination,  have  often  felt  &r 
fcoo  intimate  and  nimble  about  their  necks, 
became  the  nubbing-cove.  And  these  pri- 
sons were  full  to  overflowing.  At  "  Whit," 
in  consequence  of  the  dense  crowding,  the 
air  became  putrid ;  and  this  putrefied  air, 
says  Smollett,  adhering  to  the  clothes  of 
the  male&ctors  brought  to  the  May  trials 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  produced, 
even  among  the  audience,  a  pestilential 
fever.  The  lord  mayor  caught  it  and  died 
of  it;  so  .died,  also,  one  alderman,  two 
of  the  judges,  divers  lawyers  who  attended 
the  session,  the  greater  part  of  the  jury, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  number  of  the 
spectators. 

These  were  the  days,  too,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, when  the  nubbing-cove,  the 
hangman,  had  brisk  work;  when  he  was 
always  ac^iuiting  his  rope  and  drop.  "  There 
are  pretty  orders  begiiming,  I  can  tell  you : 
it  is  but  heading  and  hanging.;"  jw  Escalus 
warns  us  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  pinioned  corpses  were  no  un- 
usual sight  for  the  Cockneys  then.  Clum- 
perfcons   (country-folk),  agape  at  the  giant 

Proportions  of  the  stOl  somewhat  new  St. 
*aul*s,  would  turn  fix)m  their  wondering 
walks  to  shudder  and  shrink  at  the  ghastly 
exhibition;  going  on  afterwards  to  the 
Tower  lions,  or  Mrs.  Salmon's,  with  what 
appetite  they  might.  For,  supposing  a 
rattling  mumper  (a  coach  beggar)  should 
officiously  help  a  ridge  cully  (a  goldsmith) 
as  he  extricated  himself  from  his  sedan- 
chair  at  the  porch,  let  us  say,  of  Mr.  Win- 
stanley's  Water  Theatre  at  the  lower  end 
of  PickadiUy;  and  supposing  the  rattling 
mumper  should  convey  a  massive  wateh 
from  the  good  man's  loose  keeping  .safely 


into  his  own.     There  would  have  been  no 
pondering  as  to  how  much,  or  how  litde,  of 
orderly    imprisoning.     Hattling   munper 
would  simply  hatve  been  hanged.  And  sop- 
posing  a  kmchin-oove  (a  little  man)  in 
sauntering    the   three    miles  of   smeUin^ 
cheats    (gardens)    between    London  and 
Hackney,  should  hoar  the  twittle^twatUe 
of  a  cobble-colter  (a  turkey),  or  the  saga- 
cious cackle  of  tib  of  the  buttery  (a  goose) ; 
and  supposing  the  said  kinchin-cove  should 
think  a  dinner  off*  these  big  birds  would  be 
delicious,  and  should  steal  them  for  that 
purpose  or  any  other.     Again,  short  work 
would  have  been  made  of  it,  and  kinchin- 
cove  would  simply  have  been  hanged.  Let  a 
squeakei:,  too  (a  bar-boy),  run  off  with  a 
tempting  chine  of  rufi*-peck  (bacon) ;  let  a 
prig-iuipper  (a  horse  stealer)  get  possession 
of  a  voan  or  grey;  let  any  insignificant 
vagabond  appropriate  a  peeper  (a  looking- 
glass),  a  pair  of  glym-fenders  (andirons), 
anything  that  would  have  a  knack  of  plac- 
ing iteelf  beneath  his  handy  hand;   and 
Great  Britain  would  still  contain  just  those 
many  inhabitants  the  less.  Mr.  Executioner 
would  be  the  speedy  answer  to  every  one 
of  them.     He,  Hke  the  watch  known  &(' 
aflbctionatcly  to  us,  was  to  "  conmrehend 
all  vagrom  men;"   was   to  bid  mem  a]l 
hang,  and  hai^  completely,  in  the  ^ood 
king's  name. 

iFor  whidi  matter,  are  we  not  aware  how 
forging,  for  instance,  if  detected,  meant 
inevitable  hanging?  Do  we  not  call  to 
mind  William  Dodd,  LL.D.,  incumbent  of 
Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  once 
king's  chaplain,  who  forged  a  bond  in  the 
name  of  his  former  pupil,  the  most  noble 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  who  lost  his 
life  for  it  at  the  gallows,  preciselv  as  if  he 
had  been  an  illiterate  man  ?  And  do  ve 
not  all  think,  at  once,  of  Captain  Macheath 
(Royal  Navy,  Eling's  Dragoons,  or  else- 
where), who  was  "oast  for  death"  bj 
Judge  Gay  for  various  elegant  and  ro- 
mantic misdemeanours  ?  Though  this  case, 
after  aU,  may  not  serve  our  purpose ;  since, 
in  spite  of  the  common  hangman  ihe  gal- 
lant gentlenoan  was  condemned  to,  he  lives 
green  and  lively,  and  with  lappels,  rapier, 
and  peruke,  brand-new,  even  to  this  very 
to-day.  We  can  cite  Dick  Turpin,  safely, 
however ;  and  Jack  Sheppard.  They  and 
their  associates  were  expert  at  knipping  fl 
bung  (picking  a  pocket),  and  at  tibe  game 
of  bulk  and  file  (jostling  in  order  to  rob). 
'Hiey  were  perfectly  aware  what  was  a 
staliing-ken  (a  house  for  receiving  stolen 
goods).     If  inside  one  of  them  anj young 
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stall- wimper  (base-bom  litUe  nnforininate), 
should  dare  to  approach  their  msjesties, 
claiming  fraternity,  however  far  off,  in  the 
Taiying  grades  of  rascaldom,  they  conld 
not  h&re  trxmed  away  as  not  understand- 
ing what  he  said.  His  langnage  would 
hare  been  quite  familiatr.  And  when  they 
were  all  bronght  to  the  great  leveller,  the 
prison — ^to  wit,  the  Whit---each  wonld  dread 
cly  the  jerc  (to  be  whipped),  each  wonld 
tsJk  of  a  naper  of  naps  (a  sheep-stealer),  of 
a  mow-beater  (a  drover,  probably  firoan 
moo,  the  sonnd  the  ill-nsed  animal  would 
titter),  and  tiiey  wonld  all  know  that  hang- 
ing was  in  store  for  them,  and  that  they 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  nnbbing- 
cove  at  last.  '^  In  a  box  of  the  stone-jng 
I  was  bom;''  aye,  and  by  a  tightened 
jngolar  I  shall  die,  for,  however  often  there 
may  be  evasion,  gripping  comes  at  last,  and 
gripping  means  a  settfing  of  little  hopes 
and  aims  for  ever ! 

Another  word,  too,  with  these  interesting 
folk  was  lappy   (dmnk).     It  was  heard 
often.     Intoxicating  Kqnors  were  sold  at 
the  comers  of  all  the  streets ;  and — ^what 
the  ministry  cared  &r  more  for — it  was 
sold  withont  the  payment  of  the   dnty; 
snch  dnty,  people  said,  being  so  extortionate, 
it  was  worth  running  any  risk  to  ev64e. 
Thns,  any  clapper-dndgeon  (beggar-bom), 
who  had  held  out  his  pen-bank  (his  can) 
snccessfolly,  over  against  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  in  Rnssell-conrt,  next  the  Can- 
non Ball,  at  the  Snrgeon's  Arms,  in  Dmry- 
lane,  might  get  lappy  at  the  end  of  lus 
hard  day's  labonr,  and  a  dozen  times  over 
if  he  pleased,   for  the  small    snm  of   a 
shilling.     The  nxuristry  were  afraid  from 
this  that  the  populace  would  sink  into  a 
continued  state  of  intoxication ;  even  into 
the  state  th^bad  been  in  when  the  re- 
tailers of  the  poisonous  compound,  gin,  set 
up  painted  boards  in  pubHc,  inviting  people 
to  be  drunk  for  the  small  expense  of  one 
penny ;  assuring  them  thev  might  be  dead 
drunk  far  twopence,  and  have  straw  to  lie 
on  for   nothing!     So  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  in   a  bifl  for  reducing  the  Kquor- 
duties,  in  order  that  they  might  strictly, 
and  with  a  modest  face,  be  enforced.     And 
the  ministry  carried  the  measure,  though 
Lord   Hervey   (''men,  women,   and  Her- 
veys*')  was  dead   against  it,  and  so  was 
my    Lord    of   Chesterfield    (and    of   the 
Letters),    and  such  quantity  of   bishops, 
that,  at  division,  the  last  witty  and  polished 
nobleman,  was  quite  surprised.     "  How  !" 
he  cried,  looking  round  at  their  reverences 
in  a  cloBter  near  him.     '*  Have  I  got  on 


the  other  side  of  the  question?  I  have 
not  had  the  honour  to  divide  with  so  many 
lawn-sleeves  for  years !" 

"  I  was  passing  the  evening  at  Will's,  in 
Oovent  Garden,"  Steele  teUs  us — such  even- 
ing being  really  a  few  years  before  our 
date,  but  practically  identicalr-^^when  the 
cry  of  the  taellman,  'Past  two  o'clock!' 
roused  me.  I  went  to  my  lodgings  led  by 
a  Light,  whom  I  put  into  the  discourse  of 
his  private  economy,  and  made  him  give 
me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit, 
and  loss  of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a 
Hnk,  with  a  design  to  end  my  trivial  day 
with  the  generosity  of  sixpence." 

Well.  Any  one  of  our  rogues  and 
gipsies  relating  this  incident  would  have 
called  the  link-man  a  Glym- Jack,  and  the 
sixpence  added  to  his  earnings  a  half-bord. 
Possibly  Steele  knew  both  the  expressions ; 
and  heard  them  when  he  was  "  entangled 
at  the  end  of  Newport-street  and  Long- 
acre,"  or  when  he  came  to  "the  Pass, 
which  is  a  military  term  the  brothers  of 
the  whip  have  given  to  the  strait  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's Church."  He  heard  anofdier  piece 
of  cant,  at  any  rate  ;  about  which  he 
gossips  very  prettOy.  He  saw  a  lady 
visiting  the  frmt-shops  at  Covent  Ghirden, 
and,  after  tripping  into  her  coach,  she  sat 
in  it,  with  her  mask  off,  and  a  laced  shoe 
just  appearing  on  the  opposite  cushion,  to 
hold  her  firm  and  in  a  proper  attitude 
to  receive  inevitable  jolts.  She  was 
a  silkworm.  "  I  was  surprised,"  says 
Steele,  "with  this  phrase;  but  found  it 
was  a  cant  with  the  hackney  fraternity  for 
their  best  customers ;  women  who  ramble 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to  shop, 
to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  without 
buying  anything.  The  silkworms  are,  it 
seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen." 

"It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,"  cries 
Walker  of  the  Dictionary  (actor,  school- 
master, and  lecturer  on  elocution),  and  he  is 
speaking  of  the  second  meaning  to  the  word 
cant — "  it  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  the 
writer  in  the  Spectator,  signed  T.,  should 
adopt  a  derivation  of  this  word  fitjm  one 
Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister !  The  Latin  cantttSj  so  expressive  of 
the   singing   or  whining  tone  of  certain 

?reachcrs,  is  as  obvious  an  etymology! 
'he  cant  of  particular  professions  is  an 
easy  derivation  from  the'  same  origin.  It 
means  the  set  phrases,  the  routine  of  pro- 
fessional language,  resembling  the  chime  of 
a  song." 

Does  it?  Well,  we  care  not.  Like 
Cowper,  we  are  not 
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Leam'd  philologists  who  chsse 
A  pantiog  srllaole  through  time  and  soaoe ; 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  Ark. 

We  wonld  rather  Steele  than  Walker;  that 
is  all.  And  though  it  does  not  alter  cant 
words  to  find  them  in  his  company,  it  puts 
a  halo  ronnd  them. 


A  DEWBEOP. 

I  bkbam'd  that  mj  soul  was  a  dewdrop. 
As  a  dewdrop  I  fell  to  the  ground ; 

And  here,  in  the  hearts  of  the  flowers, 
A  graTe  of  sweet  odour  I  found : 

But  my  sisters,  the  other  drops  drew  me 

With  them,  in  a  silyery  throng. 
To  their  sweet  source,  dancing  round  me, 

And,  drawing  me,  danced  me  along. 

Where  mj  sisters  and  I  went  dancing. 
Gay  flowers  on  the  green  banks  grew ; 

And  the  flowers  I  kiss^,  and  with  kisses 
I  greeted  the  gold  sand  too : 

Till  down,  with  the  brooklet,  I  bounded, 

On  the  wheel  of  the  water-mill, 
And  whirPd  it ;  and  wander'd,  and  water'd. 

The  thirsty  young  com  on  the  hill. 

Thence,  over  the  hill-top  headlong, 

As  I  fell  to  the  hollows  below, 
"  Here,"  I  thought,  "  is  the  end  of  my  journey, 

And  my  life,  too,  is  ended  now." 

But  the  current  drew  me,  and  drew  me. 

By  forest,  and  dale,  and  down. 
Ana  under  the  turrets  and  bridges. 

And  into  the  roaring  town. 

Onward,  and  onward,  and  never 

Any  moment  of  perfect  bUss, 
And,  with  lips  that  sought  lore  eyerlasting, 

I  snatch'd  but  a  fleetmg  kiss. 

Onward,  and  onward,  till  falling 

Into  the  infinite  main. 
In  its  fathomless  waters  I  buried 

My  loTC,  and  my  hope,  and  pain. 

And  "here,"  I  thought,  "all  ends  surely," 
As  the  great  billow  bore  me  away, 

"Here  my  spirit  shall  rest,  and  forever, 
"  From  its  longing,  and  labour,  and  play." 

But  anew  to  the  asure  of  heaven 
Was  my  being  upborne ;  and  anew 

From  the  heaven  to  the  eiurth  I  descended 
In  a  drop  of  celestial  dew. 


LOOKING  FOR  GUY.  FAWKES. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1605,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  tall, 
dark,  suspicions-looking  man,  Fawkes  bj 
name,  and  ostensibly  coal  merchant  by 
trade,  was  discovered  by  Lord  Monnteagle 
nnder  the  Honses  of  Parliament  in  the 
suspicious  company  of  a  dark  lantern, 
sundry  matches,  and  thirty-six  casks  of 
gunpowder.  The  world  is  further  aware 
of  the  ignominious  end  of  this  personage, 
and  is  annually  reminded  of  the  transaction 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  all  the  vaga- 
bonds and  dirty  little  boys  who  can  raise 
sufficient  capital  to  construct  an  effigy  pro- 


per to  the  occasion.  On  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, the  trouble  is,  not  so  much  to  look  for 
Guy  Fawkes  as  to  avoid  him.  On  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  year  Guy  Fawkes  is 
out  of  season,  and  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man. 
How  came  it,  then,  that  on  the  eighth  of 
February  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  looking  for  Guy 
Fawkes  ? 

Of  all  the  places  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  in  which  it  is  easy  and,  as  it 
were,  a  matter  of  course  to  lose  one's  war, 
the  Palace  at  Westminster  is  the  most  in- 
tricate. All  the  staircases  appear  to  be  the 
same ;  there  is  a  dimness  of  light  in  the 
corridors,  very  favourable  to  aimless  wan- 
dering; aU  the  courts  have  exactly  the 
same  look  to  the  unpractised  eye ;  all  the 
snug  little  offices  into  which  the  way&rer 
peeps,  through  half  opened  doors,  are  alike. 
They  are  all  furnished  and  comfortably,  with 
the  same  official  table,  the  same  official 
chairs,  and  the  same  blazing  fires.  They 
would  all  be  improved  by  a  little  more  win- 
dow. There  is  an  air  of  "  attendance  from 
eleven  to  three"  about  them  all.  To  ask 
your  way  is  a  proceeding  worthy  only  of  a 
novice.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry's  elaborate  puzzle  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  inhabitants  of  large  piles  of  build- 
ing elsewhere.  Either  they  really  do  not 
know  their  way  about,  or  they  take  a 
nmUcious  pleasure  '  in  concealing  their 
knowledge  from  the  inquiring  stranger,  or, 
knowing  their  way  and  being  friendly,  they 
are  wholly  unable  to  explain  their  views. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  trustworthy 
topogr^hical  information  is  scarcely  obtain- 
able. It  is  well  to  get  a  clear  understand- 
ing with  any  individual  with  whom  yon 
have  business  in  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
building,  as  to  whereabout  you  are  to  go, 
and  then  to  set  forth  in  the  spirit  of  an 
African  explorer,  resolved  to  discover  the 
spot  with  as  few  inquiries  as  possible.  More 
embarrassment  was  caused  us  by  the  well 
meant  but  vague  directions  of  a  friendly 
policeman  than  by  the  failure  of  all  our  own 
unaided  effi)rts,  feeble  as  they  were.  For  a 
considerable  period  this  worthy  official*s  mis- 
leading directions  kept  us  on  the  move. 
It  was  not  until  we  had  penetrated,  appa- 
rently, into  two  or  three  private  houses, 
and  had,  on  one  occasion,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  the  ease  with  w^hich 
somebody's  spoons  might  have  been  appro- 
priated, that  a  native  of  this  compHcated 
region  took  compassion  on  us.  This 
Samaritan — ^he  was  a  butler  and  we  thank 
him  —  well    knew  the   futility  of   verbal 
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directdons.  Wasting  no  words  in  conver- 
sation, he  personally  led  ns  to  our  des- 
tination. And  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  roaming  from  court  to 
court,  and  along  interminable  dim  corridors 
at  this  moment.  At  last,  and  when  we  had 
been  driven  almost  to  madness  by  the  sound 
of  the  clock  striking  eleven — the  hour  at 
which  we  were  officially  due  iu  another 
portion  of  the  building — ^this  friendly  na- 
tive led  us  to  the  guide  we  had  come  to 
seek. 

This  gentleman,  -ffiolu*?  by  name,  and 
ruler  of  the  winds  by  profession,  is  ready  for 
us,  and  hastily  welcomes  us  to  the  chamber 
wherein  the  business  connected  with  manu- 
facturing fresh  breezes  is  transacted,  and 
which  is  not  an  imposing  apartment.  Time 
and  tide  and  Guy  Fawkes  waiting,  how- 
ever, for  no  man,  we  once  more  thread  the 
labyrinth,  and  make  our  way  to  the  Princes' 
Chamber,  where  assemble  on  each  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  searchers  after  Guy  Fawkes.  For 
the  gunpowder  plotter  has  left  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  official  mind  that  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  have  not 
sufficed  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  considered 
that  the  bad  example  set  in  1605  may,  after 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  still 
exercise  an  evil  influence,  in  the  way  of 
blasting  the  Houses  of  Parliament  into 
space. 

We  are  late,  and  in  the  Princes'  Chamber 
find  the  searchers  assembled.  The  Princes* 
Chamber  is  not  fibvoured  with  much  more 
of  the  light  of  day  than  other  portions 
of  the  building ;  it  is  dim,  and  looks  pic- 
turesque. A  band  of  stalwart  beef-eaters 
in  their  stiff  ruffs,  and  quaint,  old-world 
uniforms,  with  new  rosettes  in  their  shoes 
and  round  their  hats^  light  up  with  their 
bright  colours  that  side  of  the  Princes' 
Chamber  on  which  they  are  posted,  and  do 
not  interfere  with  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  Nor  do  the  modem 
war-medals,  with  which  in  profusion  their 
stalwart  breasts  are  covered,  nor  the  many- 
coloured  ribands  fr*om  which  those  trophies 
hang,  detract  from  the  artistic  effect  of 
their  quaint  old  costumes. 

That  it  is  not  given  to  all  scarlet  and  gold, 
however,  to  be  picturesque  and  effective,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  certain  other  uni- 
fonnB  w^m  by  certein  other  seiners, 
which  are  positively  terrific  in  their  hideous- 
ness.  Scarlet  coatees,  golden  aiguillettes,  and 
other  such  decorations,  are  surmounted  by 
a  shako,  which  is  a  thing  of  monstrosity  and 


a  horror  for  ever.  Of  an  exploded  style 
this  shako ;  of  a  shape,  thank  Heaven,  long 
gone  by!  It  is  broader  at  the  top  than 
round  the  head,  it  is  bound  with  prepos- 
terous cords,  its  peak  is  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. How  can  any  man  have  invented 
such  a  shako?  How  can  any  man  wear 
such  an  article,  knowing  how  it  looks  upon 
his  fellow  creatures  ? 

What  are  these 
So  withered  and  bo  wild  in  their  attire  ? 

Our  informant  has  his  doubts  as  to  their 
exact  rank;  they  may  be  pensioners,  he 
thiaks,  or  they  may  be  yeomen.  He 
cannot  say.  We  decide  that  thev  must  be 
mutes ;  scarlet  mutes  accustemed  to  attend 
the  funerals  of  deceased  ceremonials ;  the 
more  so  as  they  carry  truncheons  of  the  kind 
borne  occasionally  by  the  preposterous  fu- 
nereal humbugs  to  whom  we  liken  them.  Of 
course,  these  staves  are  not  so  gloomy  as 
those  others,  but  are  decorative,  as  beseems 
the  wearers  of  scarlet  and  gold  uniforms. 
Certain  black-coated  creatures  of  an  in- 
ferior race  (why  does  the  civilian  inevitably 
shrink  before  him  who  wears  a  red  coat  ?) 
are  standing  around  the  fire.  Officials  some 
of  these — you  may  detect  them  by  a  certain 
haughty  air — the  remainder,  mere  specta- 
tors desirous  of  assisting  in  the  solemnity, 
depressed  by  a  general  feeling  of  inferiority 
and  wearing  propitiatory  smiles.  These  are 
all  under  the  command  of  one  who  can  only 
be  described  as  a  Grorgeous  Personage.  In 
full  uniform  is  the  Personage.  A  cocked 
hat  with  waving  white  plumes,  suggestive 
of  field-marshals  and  generals,  adorns  his 
head.  A  sense  of  deep  responsibility  caste  a 
gloom  upon  his  brow.  Finally,  helmeted, 
calm,  prosaic,  and  modem,  is  the  Inspector 
of  PoHce.  Of  course,  he  has  us  all  in  cus- 
tody, and  is  even  severer  in  his  aspect  than 
the  military ;  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  a 
low  opinion,  albeit  the  truncheons  of  the 
scarlet  mutes  appear  to  interest  him,  as 
having  some  affinity  with  the  weapons 
used  by  "  the  force."  His  presence  here  is 
obviously  necessaiy.  Has  he  not  super- 
seded the  Bow-street  runner  ?  And  was  it 
not  a  Bow-street  runner  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  captured  the  original  Guy  PawkesP 
At  aU  events,  the  old  song  tells  us  how, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
^Hhey  sent  to  Bow-street  for  that  brave 
old  runner  Townshend."  It  ia  afterwards 
steted,  certainly : 

That  it  thej  would  have  Mnt  for  him, 
For  fear  he  was  no  starter  at; 
But  Townshend  wasn't  Uvin^  then. 
He  waan't  bom  till  arter  that. 
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Stillf  we  prefer  to  decline  to  believe  in 
the  non-existence  of  Townshend  in  1605. 

Lanterns  are  serred  ont  in  profnsion  to  the 
aearchers — even  visitors  maj  take  lights  if 
it  seem  good  to  them :  a  fsLct  that  maj  in- 
terest Mr.  Lowe — ^bnt  even  these  prepara- 
tions &il  to  aronse  the  coanpanj  from  the 
meditative  state  into  which  thej  have  hope- 
lessly sunk.  Conversation,  such  as  there 
is,  is  carried  on  in  whispers,  or  from  be- 
hind furtive  hands ;  but  there  is  Httle  of  it, 
and  we  moodily  watch  the  officers  of  the 
House  filling  the  stationery  oases  in  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature:  which  watching  catoes  us 
das'kly  to  meditate  on  the  vast  amount  of 
seatlmg-wax  provided  for  iiie  House  of 
Lords. 

That  sensation  of  being  in  church,  which 
as  apt  to  come  over  one  in  a  strange  place, 
in  the  company  of  silent  and  morose  fellow- 
men,  -iaXlB  upon  us  by-and-bye  to  snoh  an 
eztoitt  that  when  a  Dignitary  of  the  church, 
not  whoUy  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
ibouring  abbey,  suddenly  appears,  we  feel 
i^t  servioe  is  about  to  berai.  But  we  pre- 
sently perceive  that  the  Dignitary  is  merely 
here  in  a  civilian  and  amateur  capacity. 
(Compliments  are  affably  exchanged  between 
Di^nitaiy,  Gkngeous  Personage,  and  High 
Official  from  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment. The  interest  excited  amongst  beef- 
eaters, yeomen-pensioneits,  inferior  officials, 
and  iikB  small  but  select  body  representing 
the  general  public,  is  unbounded.  The 
army,  the  churdb,  and  the  civil  servioe  take 
us  under  their  joint  oommand.  "  Atten- 
tion !"  The  imposing  ceremonial  of  the 
morning  begins.  It  is  pleasant  to  notioe, 
as  we  wat(£  the  beef^eaters  and  the  shako- 
{wearers  file  out  of  the  Princes'  Chamber 
•that  th^  (have  left  halberts,  swords,  and 
-such- like  weapons  behind.  Our  lamps 
are  to  be  our  only  protection  in  the  event  of 
our  lighting  upon  any  members  of  the 
Fawkes  Family.  ''  The  swords  used  to  get 
between  the  legs,"  we  hear,  "and  th^ were 
very  awkward  up  and  down  the  ladders." 
After  the  scarlet  and  gold  stream  has  flowed 
out  of  the  Princes'  Chamber,  the  civilian 
members  of  the  search  party  struggle  after 
it  reverentially,  and  with  bared  heads,  across 
the  House  of  Lords.  After  passing  this 
sacred  spot,  two  or  three  experienced  hands 
pioaeedatthe  double  and  gain  the  head  of  the 
ookumn.  We  are  about  to  come  into  public 
view,  we  hear  from  a  fellow-searcher  whose 
movements  we  have  dosely  followed,  and 
those  who  are  in  front  will  have  gone  by 
before  the  people  liave  time   to  laugh; 


a  practical  though  an  irreverent  sugges- 
tion. Public  attention  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  troubled,  however,  by  our 
proceedings,  and,  unnoticed  and  unjeered 
at,  we  march  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, just  as  if  we  had  bought  a  nice  little 
corrupt  constituency,  and  had  a  perfect 
right  to  a  seat  on  one  of  the  now  empty 
green  benches.  On  the  left  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  is  an  opening  in  the  floor.    A 


ladder  oonducts  us  to  ^e  lower  regions. 
Down  we  go. 

As  most  people  know,  the  floor  of  iihe 
House  is  perforated,  and  the  air  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  people's  representativeB  is 
admitted  from  below. 

This  cellar,  so  -to  speak,  below  the  House, 
is  fitted  with  all  sorts  of  devioes  for  admit- 
ting or  checking,  for  coaling  or  warming, 
the  air  as  it  passes  through,  and  is  of  good 
height  and  perfectly  open.  Nothing  is  in 
it  but  ventilating  apparatus,  and  a  covered 
passage  in  the  middle,  wherein  is  placed  a 
chair  for  the  individual  whosQ  duiy  it  i&—& 
fearful  duty ;  for  every  word  said  in  the 
House  can  be  heard  downihare — to  regulate 
the  atmospheric  arrangements  while  the 
House  is  sitting.  Certain  recesses  round 
the  walls  are  occupied  by  oil  lamps  similar 
to  those  carried  by  the  searchers.  There  is 
plenfy  of  light,  and  it  becomes  immediately 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  no  ill- 
disposed  person  would  have  any  chance  of 
concealment  here.  Nevertheless,  our  beef- 
eaters and  our  shako-wearers  look  inquisi- 
tively at  the  outsides  of  ventilating  batteries 
which  might  hold  a  good*sized  doU,  and 
bring  their  lanterns  to  bear  upon  the  sta- 
tionary lamps  Mth  an  air  of  deep  wisdom. 
There  is  nobody  here,  we  find,  idEter  some 
time  (of  course,  to  our  great  astonishment), 
and  we  descend  to  a  lower  depth.  Here 
we  find  much  the  same  scene,  and  the 
same  solemn  process  is  gone  through  all 
over  again,  and  presently  the  procession 
starts  once  more.  We  chiefly  traverse 
broad,  well-lighted  passages  contaimng  no- 
thing but  air;  but  very  &11  of  that,  when 
we  near  the  furnaces  drawing  it  to  the  up- 
cast shafts.  We  maintain  a  dignified  de- 
meanour, like  a  parcel  of  humbugs  as  we 
are.  Indeed,  so  infectious  is  the  pretence 
of  being  engaged  in  some  real  dnty  which 
oppresses  some  of  the  beef-eaters  (who  are, 
to  a  man,  admirable  actors),  that  eveijbodj 
becomes  suspicious  of  everybody  and  everj- 
thing.  The  Gorgeous  Personage  looks 
furtively  into  his  cocked  hat  at  intervals  as 
if  he  expected  to  find  a  cask  or  two  of  gun- 
powder .in  it.     We  ourselves  presently  be- 
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'  oome  donbtfial  of  tiie  iibiimb  (jf  one  of  our 
glomes,  wliich  we  are  oaarying  in  our  hand, 
and  peer  into  it  as  into  a  cavern ;  while 
ihe  &eblest  of  the  i^hako-wearerB  dleai^ly 
hums  with  ardour  to  seize  a  lady's mxEiF  (for 
ladies  accompany  this  solemn  search),  aoad  to 
pluck  out  Guy  Fawkes  from  the  aiming. 
Once,  in  a  long  passage,  and  in  a  gale  ctf  wind 
ihat  does  bolus's  heart  good,  we  have  a  sen- 
sation. A  heavy  door  bangs  loudly,  running 
feet  are  heard,  a  hoarse  cry  of  "  Halt ! ' '  echoes 
among  the  vaults.  'What  is  it?  Haye 
they  got  him?  Delightful  excitement! 
No,  it  is  nothing ;  not  eyen  a  Fenian.  Some 
of  the  searohers  are  not  so  young  as  they 
were,  and  are  a  httle  blown;  t^t's  all. 
We  wait  for  them  (firightfolly  suspicious  of 
an  empfy  bucket  that  appears  to  have  con- 
tained coke),  and,  when  they  "come  up 
piping,"  after  the  manner  of  the  professional 
gentlemen  who  become  distressed  in  fights, 
we  recommence  our  labours.  So  we  go  on 
lor  half  an  hour,  always  in  passages,  well 
hghted,  and  by  ihorough^BEres  well  used  by 
the  many  men  employed  about  the  building, 
until  we  emerge  from  beneath  the  House 
of  Lords  into  the  open  air.  Here,  the  beef- 
eaters, still  keeping  up  an  air  of  business, 
form  into  two  soldierly  lines,  and  march  off 
steadily.  The  rest  of  the  search  party 
straggle  off  in  various  directions,  a  little 
shame-&oedly.  The  imposing  ceremony  is 
over,  and  we  are  left  blankly  looking  upon 
^olus,  feeling  that  we  have  not  seen  a 
great  deal  after  all. 

It  presently  appears  that — as  is  not  un- 
commonly thecustom  in  this  favoured  land — 
we  have  been  Msisting  at  a  performance  of 
the  national  comedy  How  Not  To  Do  It. 
For,  as  we  have  publicly  looked  for  Ghxy 
Fawkes  in  all  the  places  where  he  is  by  no 
means  likely  ever  to  be  found,  so  we  now 
institute  a  private  search  among  the  myste- 
ries of  j^olus's  department,  and  find  plenty 
of  sequestered  comers  where  the  apparition 
of  a  conspirator  would  be  by  no  means  out 
of  place. 

The  system  of  ventilation  we  find  to 
be  iDgenioujs  and  elaborate,  though  per- 
fectly simple ;  and  its  results  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  satisfactory.  Honourable 
members  are  not  more  easy  to  satisfy  than 
d^er  men,  and  it  happens  now  and  then 
that  of  two  members  sitting  side  by  side, 
the  one  will  be  inconveniently  hot  and  the 
other  inconvenientiy  cold.  Towards  the 
small  hours,  when  Mr.  Speaker's  siOc:- 
stookinged  calves  (if  it  be  not  contempt  of 
the  House  to  speak  of  such  solemn  subjects) 
get  Alittle  csholly  in  the  cold  air  (as  wiU  oc- 


oasionalfy  happen  even  in  afiodl  Ebmse),  and 
a  warm  tap  has  to  be  turned  on,  other 
gentlemen  may  now  and  then  be  observed 
to  gasp.  But  it  is  unfortunately  not  possible 
to  arrange  for  a  different  climate  for  every 
seat,  and  things  as  a  rule  go  well  enough.  Of 
course,  as  obtains  invariably  with  scientific 
ventilation,  the  simple  expedient  of  open- 
ing a  window  plays  old  gooseberry  with  the 
arrangements.  Witness  the  case  of  that 
noble  lord  who,  dissatisfied  wil^h  the  tem- 
perature of  the  House  of  Peers,  caused  a 
window  to  be  opened.  It  so  happened 
that  this  window  was  situated  immediately 
above  the  seats  of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and 
a  great  cowering  and  shivering  of  bishops 
foUowed.  Probably,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
been  sitting  in  the  same  gale  of  wind  which 
rustled  lawn  sleeves  and  blew  gowns  about, 
he  would  not  have  taunted  the  right  reverend 
gentlemen  with  those  satirical  allusions  to 
glass  cases  to  which  the  sight  of  their  dis- 
comfort moved  him.  On  another  occasion 
suffocating  peeresses,  condemned  to  a 
gallery  and  narrow  passage,  which  forcibly 
remind  the  spectator  of  a  ward  in  a 
convict  prison,  rebelled,  and  opened  all  the 
windows  attainable.  The  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, and  wheezing,  that  followed  among 
noble  lords  has  never  been  equalled. 

Down^stairs,  among  the  vaults,  we  in- 
vestigate ihe  apparatus  for  supplying  the 
Houses  witii  fresh  air;  -ap-staiTB,  among 
the  rafters,  we  find  great  Anmaoes  draw- 
ing the  vitiated  air  away.  Here,  we 
come  upon  four  boilers  of  a  second-hand 
appearance,  and  calculated,  we  should 
suppose,  to  blow  up  the  Queen  and  all 
her  ministers  with  &r  greater  oertainty 
than  "  Guy  Fawkes,  that  prince  of  sinis- 
ters."  Here  again  we  come  iqxm  four  new 
boilers,  brave  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  on  which  we  find  the  manu- 
fatcturer  gazing  with  cahn  pnde.  Up^stairs 
again,  we  axe  astonished  by  the  apparition 
of  a  railway  in  the  roof,  for  the  readier 
transport  a£  coke ;  and  climbing  up  per- 
pendicular and  smoke-begrimed  ladders  we 
find  ourselves  high  up  in  a  turret  or  smoke 
shaft,  up  which  tiie  smoke  from  aUthe  west 
side  of  the  building  is  drawn.  Here,  by  the 
aid  of  bolus's  lantern,  which  he  dias  never 
relinquished,  we  admire  an  ingenious 
apparatus  for  securing  a  strong  and  con- 
stsmt  up-draughty  consisting  of  a  small 
screw  propeller  driven  by  steam.  This 
contrivance  can  be  worked,  ifcs  grimy 
guardian  tells  "os,  at  any  speed,  and  is 
warranted  to  prove  more  effectual  than 
amy  other  means  for   attaining  its  end. 
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Descending  once  more,  we  come  npon 
more  fnmaoes ;  more  dangerous,  one  wonld 
ims^^e,  than  fifty  Fawkeses.  The  place 
is  like  the  Black  Conntry  about  Wol- 
verhampton, full  of  sudden  roaring  flames 
and  black  stokers.  One  such  furnace  is 
celebrated,  -we  are  told,  as  the  place  where 
dinner  for  nothing  may  be  obtained.  On 
nearing  it  we  speedily  find  the  reason  why. 
This  furnace  serves  to  ventilate  the  kitchen, 
and  draws  the  air  from  that  important 
region  loaded  with  a  strong  smell  of 
cooking ;  strong  enough,  almost,  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  tinned  off  like  Australian 
mutton,  for  exportation. 

Up-stairs,  down-stairs,  everywhere  but 
in  my  lady's  chamber,  we  find  all  sorts  of 
odd  nooks  and  comers  where  the  searchers 
should  look  if  they  look  at  aU.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  perftinctory  nature 
of  the  ceremony  just  concluded.  The  vaults 
and  roofs  are  practically  in  the  occupation 
of  the  ventilating  department,  and  are 
traversed  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day 
by  busy  workmen.  So  long  as  uEolus  and 
his  satellites  remain  true  to  their  country, 
there  is  little  need  of  any  formal  looking  for 
Guy  Fawkes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  absurdity  is  kept  up.  But  perhaps 
there  are  fees  payable  to  somebody  on  the 
occasion  ?  That  would  go  a  long  way  to 
account  for  the  search.  There  is  won- 
derful vitality  in  all  official  ceremonies  that 
are  nourished  upon  fees. 


THE  AVENGERS. 


I  WAS  riding  one  splendid  autumn  day 
across  the  region  which  lies  between  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascades,  re- 
turning from  the  treaty  ground  where  one 
of  the  interminable  covenants  of  "  eternal 
peace  and  amity"  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Ttk^iat^b  ;  only  to 
be  broken  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  I  was  not  then  in  any 
official  capacity ;  I  was  only  the  guest  of 
ihe  United  St»»tes'  Lidian  Commissioners. 
We  were  approaching  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Cascades,  and  riding  through  the  beautiful 
green  valleys  strewn  with  brilliant  flowers 
only  known  in  our  gardens,  and  with  grace- 
ful pines  and  fiagrant  junipers.  With  our 
spirits  elated  by  the  prospect  of  once  more 
tasting  the  delights  of  civilisation,  we  were 
inclined  to  look  with  a  couleur  de  rose  as- 
pect on  all  things.  Troops  of  gaily  decked 
Indians  galloped  and  curvetted  through 
the  prairies ;  racing  and  chasing,  laughing  I 


and  shouting,  as  we  spurred  along.    There 
seemed  no  care  on    their  minds.     Here 
they  joined,   and  there,  as  a  little  glen 
opened  in  among  the  mountainiS,  they  left 
us  for  their  home  by  the  banks  of  some 
beautiful    stream,    the    gurgle    of  whose 
waterfalls  we   could  hear  echoing  away 
among  the  hills.     Gradually  they  all  lefk 
us,  and  we  were  alone.  We  were  now  enter- 
ing the  country  of  the  Mendly  LidianB, 
and  before  long  would  be  within  the  ad- 
vanced outposts  of  frontier  civilisation :  so 
we  dismissed  the  troop  of  soldiers  which 
had  hitherto  escorted  us,  and  camped  all 
alone  that  night.     We  rather  missed  the 
gay  troop  of  motley  soldiers  and  Indian 
warriors  who  had  been   our    daily  com- 
panions  for  weeks  together,  and  naturally 
fell  a-talking  about  the  rude  and  easy  in- 
dependence of  the  Indian  of  this  region. 
He  is  troubled  with  no  house  rent,  nor  is 
the  honour  of  an  assessment  roll  before 
him.     His  home  is  in  the  sage-brush,  and 
when  he  mounts  his  horse  at  dawn  of  day 
he  has  all  his  possessions  under  his  eye, 
and   at    night    rolls    himself  up    in  his 
blanket  with  no  fears  of  an  hotel  bill  or 
livery  stable  charges  in  the  morning.    He 
lights  his  fire  with  two  flints   (ignorant  of 
that  mystical  but  indispensable  internal  re- 
venue stamp  which  troubles  his  paler-faoed 
brethren  in  these  countries).     His  supper  is 
a  piece  of  juicy  antelope  steak,  or  perhaps 
he  has  killed  a  grouse,  or   caught  some 
trout ;  or,  if  not — who  cares ! — he  swallows 
a    handful  of   grasshoppers,   and    in  the 
summer  his  larder  is  aU  around  him.    The 
whites  ai*e  his  drovers  and  his  merchacts, 
and  he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  might  being 
right,  and  in  the  good  old  plan 

That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  they  ■hall  keep  who  can. 

An  Indian  came  down  to  the  river  side 
where  I  was  drinking,  and  asked  me  to 
pour  a  little  water  into  his  cup  of  parched 
pond-lily  seed.  He  stirred  it  up  with  his 
finger,  remarking  as  he  washed  it  down, 
"Hyas  kloosh  muk-a-muk"  —  very  good 
food  !  Quarrels  they  have  among  them- 
selves, and  bitter  quarrels  too,  over  the 
divisions  of  their  plunder,  and  the  certain 
misdemeanours  of  their  spouses;  but 
they  are  not  alone  in  this.  **  Chivalrous" 
they  are,  forsooth,  as  chivalry  goes  now-a- 
days — dirty,  ragged,  and  not  over  honour- 
able— like  cert«5n  brothers  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and,  moreover  (venial  offence 
as  it  may  be  in  these  latter  days),  they  are 
rather  given  unto  loot. 
Politics  they  have,  and  though  in  the  good 
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old  times  they  had  an  hereditary  limited 
monarchy,  with  a  broad  tinge  of  medisBval 
policy,  yet  since  the  advent  of  the  re- 
publicans on  their  borders  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  the  country,  the  chiefs 
are  elected.  And  I  can  assure  the  reader 
there  is  as  much  chicanery  and  political 
engineering  displayed  as  in  W  Jst  civi- 
lised  societies. 

If  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  would 
only  bring  to  the  practitioner  a  moiety 
of  the  blessings  the  couplet  ascribes  to 
it,  one  would  think  that  our  ''Digger" 
Indian  ought  to  be  a  happy  man.  Littlis 
burdened  with  the  world's  goods,  he  is 
asleep  by  the  time  the  sun  is  down,  and  is 
off  again  by  the  break  of  day. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  sat  cheerily  round 
our  sage-brush  camp  fire  (hat  night,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lidian's 
was  an  enviable  existence,  and  that  one 
of  these  days  we  would  turn  savage  al- 
together, after  having  been  half  and  half 
for  the  last  three  months.  We  even  be- 
gan to  begrudge  him  his  life.  Congress 
had  already  done  that,  and  put  him  on 
civilised  "  reserves."  "  He's  a  dooced 
sight  too  well  off,"  remarked  an  honour- 
able candidate  for  the  legislature,  as  he 
carefully  trimmed  an  inch-square  chew  of 
tobacco.     ''  Happy !  •   I  guess  he's  as  happy 

as  a "     What  simile  he  would  have 

compared  the  feHcity  of  a  Digger  Indian 
to,  I  know  not,  for  just  then  a  strange 
figure  rode  into  camp.  He  was  an  Indian, 
mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  and,  as  to  his 
garments^  ragged  and  scanty.  Though 
none  of  us  could  understand  much  of  his 
language,  yet  this  knight  of  the  ragged 
poncho  made  himself  very  much  at  home, 
and,  afber  giving  a  careless  patronising  nod 
aU  round,  without  being  asked,  finished 
the  remains  of  our  supper  with  the  ntmost 
suavity.  He  might  be  any  age  between 
fifbeen  and  forty,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
say  from  his  appearance.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  native  of  the  region,  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  he  made  us  understand  that 
he  came  from  somewhere  in  the  Humboldt 
country,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah ;  and  that  he  had  fled  from 
his  tribe  for  some  offence  (in  which  the  cut- 
ting of  throats  appeared  to  mingle).  His 
enemies  were  on  his  track,  and,  seeing  our 
trail,  he  had  resolved  to  put  himself  under 
our  protection ;  finally,  he  was  going  to 
remain  with  us.  Now,  though  none  of  us 
had  much  objection  to  Indians  murdering 
each  other,  yet  we  had  no  desire  to  be 
the   Quixote    of    this   ragged    vagabond. 


or  to  embroil  ourselves  with  his  conntry- 
men.  We  accordingly  told  him,  in  that 
grandiloquent  tone  supposed  to  be  necessary 
when  addressing  the  savage,*  that  we  were 
going  to  a  distant  country,  to  a  very  dis- 
tant country,  to  the  Setting  of  the  sun. 
Whereupon  we  were  assured  that  that  was 
the  very  place  he  was  in  search  of!  In  the 
morning  he  made  himself  so  handy  in  get- 
ting up  our  horses  (though  we  were  every 
now  and  again  troubled  with  a  suspicion 
that  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  he  might  disap- 
pear during  the  night  with  our  steeds,  and 
leave  us  helpless  in  the  desert),  and  begged 
so  piteously  to  go  to  the  "setting  sun" 
with  us,  that  ordinazy  humanity  prevailed, 
and  Sancho-Fanza  (as,  with  small  regard 
to  the  plot  of  Cervantes,  we  dubbed  Imn,) 
was  soon  recogpused  as  a  member  of  our 
party,  sharing  in  all  the  honours  and  immu- 
nities, and  doing  full  justice  to  the  comes- 
tibles. Sanoho  so  ingratiated  himself  th;it 
before  long  he  became  the  possessor  of  a 
butcher's  knife,  a  "  hickory  shirt,"  and  an 
old  blanket ;  and  the  first  day's  travel  had 
not  ended  before  he  had  paid  my  horse  the 
flattering  compliment  of  offering  to  swop 
with  me.  My  companions  were  most  of  them 
Southern  men,  and  had  all  a  Southerner's 
love  for  the  acquisition  of  a  "  nigger."  They 
accordingly  began  to  train  Sancho  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  more  especially  in  camp 
cookery.  He  was  very  willing  to  learn, 
but  had  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
that  the  firying-pan  was  not  a  spittoon, 
and  that  fat  pork  was  not  used  in  civilised 
communities  to  light  the  fire  on  wet 
mornings.  One  morning,  after  travelling 
about  two  miles  on  our  way,  he  suddenly 
recollected  that  he  had  lefb  his  butcher's 
knife  at  the  camp  fire,  and,  lightening  his 
horse  of  his  blanket,  rode  back,  telling  us 
that  he  would  overtake  us  very  soon.  We 
watched  him  riding  over  the  sage-brush 
plain  until  a  rising  ground  hid  him  from 
our  sight.  Slowly  we  jogged  along,  but  still 
he  never  overtook  us.  We  halted  long  at 
midday  for  him,  and  camped  early;  but 
this  ragged  rover  of  the  desert  we  never 
saw  again.  There  were  men  about  that 
evening's  camp  fire  who  were  not  back- 
ward in  hinting,  amid  sage  winks,  that 
Sancho  had  given  us  the  slip  with  the  little 
portable  property  he  had  acquired;  but 
there  were  others  who  thought  differently. 
Getting  rather  anxious  about  him,  lest  he 
might  have  missed  our  trail,  we  rode  back ; 

*  The  famous  New  England  goTernor  spoke  in  bad 
JSngliahf  so  that  his  Indian  audience  might  understand 
him  the  better ! 
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everj  moment  expecting  him  to  turn  up. 
But  he  did  not.  The  moon  was  up,  foil 
and  bright,  and  we  spurred  silently  along, 
each  man  silent  with  his  own  thoughts. 
I  notioed,  however,  thatweallinstuictiTslj 
began  looking  to  the  capping  of  our  re- 
yolvers,  and  of  the  Henry  nfies  shug  across 
our  saddle-bows.  We  soon  reached  the 
prairie  we  had  left  in  the  momingj  and 
suddenly  we  drew  up  with  a  start  There, 
was  his  old  white  hoise  gracing  about, 
and,  as  we  galloped  down  the  slope  not 
one  hundred  yards  from  our  camp,  we 
saw  a  sony  sight:  There  Iby  the  body 
of  poor  Sancho,  dead,  and  pieroed  wii^ 
three  flint-pointed  arrows.  We  dismouinted) 
and,  rifle  in  hand^  gazed  aixnmd,  but  no 
sign  of  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  though 
doubtless  keen  eyes  were  glaring  at  us 
from  some  bush  not  fbr  afield.  The  aven- 
gers of  blood  had'  been  tracking  him  day 
after  day,  but  had  fbaved  to  attack  him,  see«> 
ing  him  in  the  company  of  onr  rifles.  Day 
after  day  they  had  fi>llowed  him,  xmseen  l^ 
us,  but  watching  his  every  movement,  and 
knowing  weU  tha*  th^  would  get  him  sepa. 
rated  from  us  at  last. 

I  could  never  understand  why  they  had 
not  taken  the  arrows  out  of  his  body,  or  why 
he  had  not  been  scalped.  Probably  they  had 
been  alarmed  in  their  work;  and  had  fled. 
He  was-  (miy  an  Indian,  and  among  the 
hard  men  who  stood  about  his  dead  body, 
there  were  few  who  valued  the  lifb  of  any 
member  of  his  race  at  more  than  a  charge 
of  powder.  Still  we  felt  sorry  as  we 
gathered  some  stones  and  brushwood  to 
heap  over  him.  There  was  no  mockery  of 
burial,  or  any  more  solemn  proceeding  tiban 
pulling  the  arrows  out  of  his  body  (I  have 
them  over  my  chimney-piece  now)  and 
riding  on  our  way.  Civilisation  treads 
&st  on  the  heels  of  barbansm  here.  In 
another  two  days  we  were  dancing  at  a  ball 
in  a  frontier  town,  and  next  day  were  "  in- 
terviewed*' by  the  editor  of  the  Grizzly 
Camp  Picayune  and  Flag ;  whose  only  com- 
ment on  the  story  was,  "  And  sarved  the 
critter  rights  sir !" 

-• 
PARISIAN:  FENCING. 


A  DiBTDiGuiSHED  member'  of  the- French 
Academy  asserts  that  fbncing,  like  conver- 
sation, is  a  national  art  with.  his.  country- 
men. To  cross  swords,  he  says,  is  to  ooib- 
verse;  is  it  not  parrying  and  thrusting, 
attacking,  above  all,  hiUing,  if  one  can  ? 
And  in  this  game  the  tongue  is  the  hard- 
pusking  rival  of  the  foil.     In  these  days 


duelling  seems  to  be  once  more  nsiog  into 
a  feshion    aaross  the  Channel;  only  the 
fashion  has  been  transferred  to  a  ckssTery 
different  from  that  of  which  those  gallants 
were  members;  who  were  wont  to  cross 
rapiers  in  the  Boia  de  Vincennes  and  the 
Luxembourg  gardens  several  oentaiies  ago. 
Lord  Lyttontdls  us  that  '^epen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword ;"  and  it  is  certain  thai  in 
the   days-  of  Bichelieu   duelling  was  for 
cavaliers,  and  not  for  journalists.    Now, 
we  observe  that  it  is  the  knigbts  of  the  pen 
who  are  most  prone  to  throw  it  up  for  the 
sword.     The  French  editor  is  scqiticai  of 
ihe  superiority  of  pen  over  sword,  and  it  is, 
in;  these  days^  quite  as  necesaary  tiiarii  he 
should  be  proficient  in  '^  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence,"  as  in  the  proper  use  of  verbs 
and  nouns,  aii4  in  the  saenee  of  hitting 
hard  on:  paper.     Possibly  the  necessity  of 
sword-learning  is  the  more  pressing  of  the 
two,  for  while  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  be 
remedied,  a  slip  of  the  sword  may  not  un- 
likely be  irremediable.     It  is  certain  that 
the  sword  is,   and  always  has  been,  the 
favourite  weapon  of  the  fVench  gentleman; 
there  was  an  evident  vanity  in  the  wearing 
of  it  in  the  old  days,  and  the  giving  it  np 
as  a  personal  ornament  must  be  one  of  the 
grayest  indictments  of  tiie  ancienne  noUesee 
against  the  revolution.     So  it  is  that  fenc- 
ing-masters   flourish,   and  become  artists, 
and  are  idie  companions  of  aristocrats,  and 
that  fencing  sdiools  are  institutionB  as  in- 
separable from  Paris  as  incendiary  edi- 
torials and  revengeful  journalists      The 
French  are  less   bloodthirsfy  than  their 
trans-Pyreneean  neigh.bours;  it  is  not  a 
fflne  qu4  non  to  kill  their  adversazy ;  honour 
is  satisfied  with,  somewhat  less.     So  the 
sword,  which  often  avenges  without' blood- 
shed, which  punishes,  preserving  life,  by 
disarming,  is  a  safe  and  proper  weapon. 
You  have  only  to  wander  into  any  French 
theatre  to  see  how  high  is   the  estimar 
tion  in  which  the  sword,  as   a  weapon, 
and  fencing,  as  an  art,  are  regarded.    A 
French  dramatist  asks  what  would  became 
of  his  profession  without  the  sword  duel? 
The  pistol  is  only  proper  to  the  darkest  and 
blackest  tragedies,   but  the  sword  is  in 
place  everywhere.     '*  A  man-  wounded  with 
a  pistol/"  he  argues,  "  is  no  longer  good  for 
anything.     Wounded  with  a  sword,  he  re- 
appears in  a  few  minutes,  hand  in  waist- 
coaty  trying  to  smile."     And  he  conGhides 
that  the  theatre  would  be  nothing  without 
these  two  indispensable  auxiliaries'— the 
sword,  and  love ! 

There  are  few  places  which  would  afford 
more  amusement  to  the  thinldng  foreigner, 
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who  prefers  to  study  men  rather  than  stone, 
and  qualities  rather  than  peristyles,  than 
the  Paris  fencing  schools.     Here  yon  meet 
the  men  of  fashion,  the  men  of  the  bonle- 
yards,    downy-lipped  aspirants  for  army 
commissions,    stndents    from    the    Latin 
qnarier,  but  above  all,  ambitious  journalists. 
Aoceas  as  a  spectator  is  easily  obtained, 
and  you  may  go  far  and  hunt  a  gpreat  deal 
before  finding  an  exhibition  which  lets  you 
so  &r  into  French  characteristics.     There 
are  many  fencing  schools  of  all  grades  of 
fame,  price,  and  accommodation.  There  are 
little  rooms  in  darksome    quarters  where 
you  may  learn,  after  a  fiishion,  for  a  trifling 
fee ;  and  there  are  spacious,  elegant  saloons, 
kepi  by  oelebrated  masters  of  the  art, 
where  the  prices  are  relatively  as  high  as 
are  those-  of  Victor  Hugo  for  his  novels, 
or  of  Gnatave  Dore  £br  his  illustrations. 
These  saloons  are  decorated  in  a  fiishion 
appropriate  to  their  use.     They  have  suits 
of  armour  along  the  walls,  elaborate  collec- 
tions of  rapiers,  swords,  and  sabres  crossed 
athwart  each  other,  pictures  of  tournaments, 
duels,  and  battles.     But  curious  above  all 
are  the  specimens  of  human  nature  whicb 
you  see  there.     A  fencing  saloon  is  a  little 
theatre  wbere  there  are  quite  as    many 
originals  as  in  the  best  of  Sardou's  come- 
dies.    The    maitres   d'armes,    the  awe  of 
youthful  beginners,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  aptest  of  their  scholars,  betray  in  every 
look  and  motion  their  pride  and  conceit  in 
their  art,  and  seem  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  in- 
dependence and  bluflhess  arising  from  a 
consciousness  that  they  can  maintain  their 
ground  against  all  comers.     They  are  the 
champion  knights  of  the  modem  chivalry, 
and  stride  about  their  domain  with  much 
the  same  hauteur  of  physical  prowess  which 
the  knights  of  old  used  to  show.     Still, 
their  amour-propre  is  not  unamiable ;  they 
are  burly,  gay,   "  good  fellows  and  brave 
fellows,     devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their 
pupils,  and  especially  proud  of  those  who 
have  pinked  their  man  in  the  wood  of  Yin- 
cennes.     They  are  loquacious,  and  if  you 
happen  to  go  in  when  half-a-dozen  of  the 
scholars  are  preparing  for  their  lesson,  you 
will  hear  the  maitre  regaling  them  with 
wonderful  stories,  in  which  he  is  always 
the  hero ;  never  having,  if  you  will  believe 
him,  been  hit  with  rapier  or  foil.     It  is  odd 
to  watch  the  countenances  of  the  pupils  as 
they  parry  and  thrust  with  monsieur  the 
mattre. 

The  best  masters  use  the  foils  without 
buttons  after  the  pupil  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  proficiency.  Then  it  is  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  real  quality  and  | 
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"  grit"  of  the  man.     Pretending  is  out  of 
the  question  when  one  has  the  naked  foil 
in    his    hand.     Hypocrisy  abandons    the 
coolest.     The  polite  and  polished  man  of 
the  world  dissolves  before  your  eyes  into 
the  true  man  of  nature,  cool  or  rash,  timid 
or  bold,  cunning  or  frank,  sincere  or  subtle. 
The  academician  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
relates  that  one  day  he  fenced  with  what 
he  regarded  as  good  results  to  himself.  He 
tells  us  that  he  had  a  bout  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive agent  of  wines  and  liqueurs,  who, 
previous  to  the  sport,  had  offered  to  furnish 
him  with  some  excellent  wine,  which  our 
academician  had    nearly    accepted.     The 
fencing  over,   the  narrator  went  to    the 
maftre,  and  said'  to  him,  "  I  will  buy  no 
champagne  of  this  gfentleman."     "  Why  ?*' 
'*  His  wine  must  be  adulterated ;  he  denies 
that  he  was  struck  !**^    He  applies  theprin- 
ciple  to  prospective  sons-in-law.     "  When 
a  pretender  to  your  daughter's  hand  pre- 
senter himself,  don't  waste  your  time  inform- 
ing yourself  of  him,  information  of  this  sort 
beings  often  unreliable ;  say  simply  to  your 
future  son-in-law,  *  Will  you  bave  a  bout  ?* 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will 
know  more  of  his  character  than  aiter  six 
weeks  of  investigation."  The  art  of  fencing, 
as   it  is  in  France,   has  its  antagonistic 
schools,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  painting  and 
letters.     Those  who  practise  the  art  as  it 
was  practised  half  a  century  ago  are  called 
the  "old  school;"   those  who  follow  the 
system  of   the    "reformers"    of  fencing, 
Boussel  and  Loz^s,  pride  themselves  on 
being  the  "  new  school."     The  admirers  of 
the  art  imagine  that  they  see  in  it  a  revival 
or  reform  analogous  to  that  which  took 
place  at  about  tne  same  period  in  music, 
painting,   and  literature.      What  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer  were  in  opera,  Hugo  and 
St.  Beuve  in  letters,  and  De  la  Roche  and 
his   contemporaries  in   painting,    Roussel 
and  Lozes  were  in  fencing — founders  of  a 
new  era.     Fencing  has  had,  says  a  Frencb 
writer,  "its  romanticism  and  its  contests 
of  schools."     The  "  old  school"  of  fencing 
was  in  harmony  with  the  old  manners,  the 
old  order  of  society  and  regime.     Elegance 
and  grace  were  its  requirements  and  cha- 
racteristics.    It  was  an  ornamental   and 
polite  art.      Did   your  life   hang  in  the 
balance,  you  must  not  be  awkward. 

To  be  "  pinked"  was  a  slight  offence  com- 
pared to  falling  out  of  the  line  of  harmonv. 
A  blunder  was  literally  worse  than  death. 
The  very  language  of  the  old  fencing 
schools  hinted  their  ideal  to  be  classical 
and  "  academic."  When  one  went  to  take 
lessons,   he  went  to  the  "academy."     A 
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fencer  could  not  formerly  ran  in  attacking, 
nor  draw  back  the  hand  in  thrusting,  nor 
stoop,  nor  bend  over,  nor  engage  body 
with  body,  nor  "take  a  stroke  in  rest." 
That  is,  in  the  time  of  the  "  old  school," 
it  was  in  verity  an  art,  having  as  its  object 
the  harmonious  and  elegant.  The  ''new 
school "  is  a  science,  aiming  rather  to 
produce  a  practical  effect  than  an  artistic 
one.  To  hit  is  its  great  purpose.  The 
means  were  all  in  all  in  the  old ;  they  are 
insignificant  in  the  new.  The  new  proposes 
a  real  combat  rather  than  a  gentlemanly 
exhibition,  and  even  uncouthness  is  not 
tabooed.  It  permits  lying  down,  putting  the 
head  behind  the  knee,  thumping  or  pounding 
with  the  sword,  taking  aim  at  the  belly, 
giving  strokes  beneath ;  it  reduces  the  whole 
art  to  one  solequality — quickness.  The  "old 
school"  is  stOl  professed  by  many  distin- 
guished amateurs  of  fencing,  and  still  holds 
its  own  as  the  most  aristocratic  and  "  gen- 
tlemanly" method.  The  "  new  school"  is 
resorted  to  by  "young  France,"  and  by  the 
journalistic  duellist,  who  usually  either 
means,  or  would  have  it  appear  that  he 
means,  serious  business.  Between  the  two 
schools  is  a  third,  which  aims  at  a  com- 
promise, and  at  uniting  the  excellences  of 
both.  Of  this  school,  the  most  renowned  of 
living  French  fencing  masters,  Bertrand, 
was  the  inventor.  He  introduced  a  system 
of  fencing  at  once  regular  and  rapid,  elegant 
and  effective. 

All  the  Paris  fencing  schools  are  divided 
between  these  three  systems.  Bertrand, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  facile  princeps  as 
maitre  d*armes,  and  was  perhaps  the  best 
fencer  whom  France  has  produced  within 
the  century.  Having  now  grown  too  old 
to  conduct  a  public  school,  and  having  long 
since  acquired  a  substantial  income,  he  has 
retired  from  the  more  active  business  of  his 
art;  but  he  still  retains  all  his  old  en- 
thusiasm for  it,  is  professor  of  arms  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  and  at  the  Coll%e 
Rollin,  and  still  has  a  few  pupils  in  town, 
among  his  older  friends.  He  is  the  Nestor 
of  fencing  masters,  and  at  his  house  in  the 
£U)uted*Orleans  take  place  choice  reunions  of 
amateurs,  in  which  the  mattre  himself  does 
not  disdain  to  have  a  bout  with  the  more 
skilftil  of  his  guests.  The  most  noted  of  the 
present  generation  of  nuutres  d'armes  are 
Robert,  Pons,  Mimiague,  and  Glltechair.  Of 
these,  Robert  is  the  successor  of  Bertrand 
as  the  illustrator  of  the  method  of  elegance 
and  rapidity;  Gatechair  represents  the 
old  school,  being  showily  punctilious,  and 
rigid  in  rule ;  Mimiague  and  Pons  repre- 


sent the  n6w  school,  being  perhaps  more 
rapid  and  dexterous  than  their  rivals, 
and  having  little  regard  for  the  graces: 
Robert,  however,  probably  holds  the  highest 
place. 

Some  of  the  fencing  halls  are  very 
select ;  that  of  Pons  is  a  sort  of  clnb,  to 
which  no  man  can  belong  without  the 
assent  of  a  committee.  There  is  another 
club  in  the  Rue  de  Choiseul,  presided  over 
by  Robert,  who  has  more  than  a  hundred 
scholars.  This  club  is  supplied  with  every 
luxury  and  comfort,  and  its  reunions  arc 
famous. 

THE  BRIDGE  OP  SIGHS. 
A  Yachting  Stoet. 

CHAPTER  XXI.    A  FATAL  MEETING. 

He  was  full  of  news.  First,  the  perfect 
recovery  of  Miss  Panton,  who  was  now 
bright,  sparkling,  full  of  spirits,  and  happj. 

"  We  all  know  the  physician,"  he  added, 
significantly,  *'  and  I  am  glad  of  it  now, 
though  I  was  opposed  to  it  before.  I  own 
I  thought  he  was  a  trifler  and  philanderer, 
but  now  we  all  see  he  was  in  earnest." 

"A  most  proper  match,"  said  the  doctor, 
eagerly.  "  I  had  Lord  Formanton  here  in 
this  room.     Perfect  nobleman." 

"  We  won't  see  the  future  bridegroom  at 
dinner  to-day,  though.  Conway  has  got  a 
telegram  from  home,  and  the  yacht,  they 
say,  will  sail  this  very  evening."  She 
did  not  start  at  this  news,  as  Dudley  seemed 
to  expect,  though  it  made  her  blood  mn 
swifbly.  "  They  are  going  away,"  he  went 
on,  "  soon,  and  I  suppose  will  all  meet  in 
London." 

"Most  proper — ^most  proper,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover-square : 
the  right  thing,  of  course." 

"  Then  I  have  a  piece  of  news  that  will 
not  please  Miss  Bailey.  That  unlucky 
bridge  is  down  at  last,  and  actually  sold 
into  the  next  county.  So  ends  the  great 
bridge  question,  and  when  we  look  back  on 
all  the  warmth  and  excitement,  how  absurd 
it  seems  1 — all  about  an  iron  bridge.  So  I 
said  to  Miss  Panton  this  morning,  but  she 
pointed  to  the  pieces,  and  said:  'Another 
victory  for  me  !*  " 

"  Let  her  take  care,"  said  Jessica ;  **  acts 
of  oppression  like  this  cry  aloud  for  judg- 
ment, which  is  sure  to  come." 

"What,  pulling  down  an  old  bridge? 
said  Dudley. 

•*  Is  the  girl  mad  or  a  fool  ?"  said  the 
doctor,  roughly. 

"  Oh !"  said  Dudley,  slowly, "Miss  Bailey 
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has  reason,  good  reason,  for  all  this  heat. 
If  she  were  candid  enough  she  would 
own  it." 

"  Bnfc  I  warn  her,"  said  Jessica;  "  and  bls 
yon  are  her  friend  and  champion,  I  aak  yon 
to  warn  her.  I  wish  her  no  ill,  as  I  stand 
here,  thongh  this  and  other  steps  have 
been  taken  to  injnre  me.  Take  care  she  be 
not  reckoned  with  in  time,  for  all  her 
wealth." 

Dudley's  face  was  contorted  with  rage. 
"  Threats  to  that  angel !  Upon  my  word 
here  is  an  esprit  fort.  Threaten  her  be- 
cause she  has  been  successful  in  getting 
wealth  and  honour,  and  the  liking  and 
love  of  ^ends  ?" 

"You  judge  these  things  according  to 
your  nature,"  said  Jessica,  calmly,  and 
rising  to  go  away.  "  I  utter  no  threats, 
though  I  understand  the  insinuation.  Let 
her  reckon  with  her  own  conscience  for 
all  her  treatment  of  me,  beginning  so 
long  ago.  Only  I  again  warn  her,  she 
whose  ufe  is  so  precarious,  these  things 
are  not  allowed  to  go  on  without  punish- 
ment." 

"  How  noble,  how  generous !  *  *  said  Dudley, 
bitterly.  "  We  understand  your  insinua- 
tion, Miss  Bailey.  Bui  the  Almighty  does 
not  give  us  all  strong  chests  and  iron  blood- 
vessels." 

Sl;e  did  not  answer  him,  but  left  the 
room.  A  version  of  that  scene  was  over 
the  town  before  evening ;  how  Miss  Bailey 
had  publicly  defied  her  rival  through  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  warned  her  that  she  would  be 
punished.  Before  evening,  too,  that  de- 
fiance had  reached  that  very  rival. 

Jessica  was  left  to  think  upon  this  strange 
news.  So  Conway  was  going  away,  and 
the  familiar  image  of  the  pretty  yacht,  to 
which  the  place  had  grown  so  accustomed, 
would  be  seen  no  more.  Well,  indeed, 
might  the  doctor  utter  his  unmeant  self- 
benediction,  "  God  bless  me !" 

This,  indeed,  would  be  a  relief;  it  would 
bring  a  term,  an  end  to  the  act,  as  it  were. 
Once  he  was  gonje,  something  would  be  over ; 
it  was  like  the  criminal  longing  for  the  day 
of  execution.  She  herself  could  not  go  till 
he  had  gone;  then  she  would  go,  rush  out  on 
the  world.  She  dared  not  think  that  he  would 
come  to  say  good-bye.  Even  if  he  did,  she 
felt  she  could  not  see  him;  but  still  for 
him  not  to  make  the  attempt  seemed  almost 
too  stoical.  But  the  miserable  day  wore  on 
and  he  never  came.  About  three  a  sailor 
arrived  with  a  letter. 

I  am  summoned  away  suddenly.     All  has 


been  arranged  at  Panton  ;  and  I  shall  go 
through  it  all,  as  you  would  expect  me  to 
do,   with  honour  and  loyalty.     We  must 

not  look  back — at  least  I  dare  not 

Yet  remember  how  solemnly  I  am  bound  to 
you  and  you  to  me.  From  that  there  can 
be  no  escape.  Much  may  happen  between ; 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  chances  of  the 
world  may  turn  up.  ....  I  have  told 
her  bluntly — and  I  should  have  loathed 
myself  if  I  had  not — ^how  I  had  been  forced 
so  suddenly  into  this  match.  She  only 
thinks  me  ttie  more  noble  fpr  the  confession. 
Yet  still  be  patient.  I  have  a  strange  in- 
stinct that  something  must  interpose  be- 
tween me  and  this  unworthy,  this  sinful 
holocaust.  I  have  been  weak,  foolish,  and 
culpable ;  but  do  not  deserve  such  a  fate. 
Neither  have  you  deserved  it.  I  owe  you 
the  amende  of  a  life ;  and  as  this  cannot 
be  paid,  I  shall  find  some  way.  Only  wait 
and  hope :  wait  and  hope,  at  least,  until 
this  day  two  months  hence.  This  is  the 
last  letter  I  may  write  to  you.  Dearest, 
injured  Jessica,  good-bye. 

Often  and  often  she  read  these  words  over 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  evening  approached, 
and  the  doctor,  infnlltenue,  drove  away  to 
his  dinner  at  the  castle.  At  her  window,  re- 
moved from  that  blustering  influence,  she 
could  see  the  little  port  below,  and  a  strange 
fascination  made  her  fasten  her  eyes  upon 
the  yacht  lying  peaceftilly  there,  ill-fated 
barque,  that  had  brought  her  such  misery 
and  yet  such  happiness.  Even  as  she  watched 
she  saw  signs  that  foreshadowed .  depar- 
ture— sails  half  drooped,  ready  to  spring 
into  position  at  a  word,  boats  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  rowing  round.  He  was  going, 
sailing  away,  having  accomplished  his 
double  work.  He  had  conquered  both,  and 
she,  that  other,  had  conquered  her.  As 
she  watched,  the  idea  sent  a  chill  to  her- 
very  heart.  As  long  as  that  elegant  craft 
reposed  there — the  first  thing  she  saw  in 
the  morning — though  all  was  ended,  it  still 
was  a  symbol,  a  sign  that  he  was  there 
still.  But  after  this  day,  that  vacant  space 
and  lonely  harbour.  She  was,  indeed, 
anxious  that  she  herself  was  gone,  gone  out 
on  the  world.  She  had  long  made  her 
little  plan.  She  had  some  money  in  her 
own  right,  and  there  was  a  good  aunt,  or 
elderly  cousin — it  matters  not  much  which 
— ^who  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  though 
she  was  dull  and  old-fashioned  enough,  with 
whom  she  could  live. 

She  watched  until  she  felt  herself  op- 
pressed with  fluttering  anxiety,  and  then  a 
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stroDg^  feeling  took  possession  of  her  to 
go  out^  breathe  the  air,  and  wander  up 
some  private  way,  and  look  at  that  house 
which  held  her  rival.  The  saspense  was 
intolerable.  Most  probably  he  was  up 
there,  exchanging  some  last  good-bye. 
Bitter,  and  even  deiq>airing,  thoughts  came 
on  her,  of  how  short-lived,  after  all,  are 
the  most  intense  dramatic  feelings:  sure 
to  give  way,  in  a  short  time,  bdSore  the 
prose  workiDgB  of  life. 

CHAPTER  XXn.  VICTOET  AND  DEATH. 

It  was  a  quiet  evening,  very  still,  and  the 
sun,  setting,  was  leaving  great  fiery  welts 
and  streaks  across  the sl^.  The  videttesand 
stragglers  of  the  gaunt  firs  sprawled  their 
aims  against  this  b.-mknt  background  in  a 
very  animating  fashion.  The  town  was  de- 
serted, there  being  a  little  fiiir  going  on 
outside  St.  Arthur's. 

Jessica  wandered  off  nearly  a  mile  away 
to  the  hill-side,  across  the  river,  where 
lay  the  castle  peeping  through  the  thick 
planting,  the  throne,  as  it  were,  upon  which 
her  cruel  and  victorious  enemy  sat.  All 
the  couniary  round,  the  trees,  the  fibUing 
vallevs,  and  gentle  hills,  the  very  spot  on 
whicn  she  stood,  was  Laura's ;  even  that 
noble  river.  Heaven's  £ree  gift  to  man,  she 
had  tried  to  grasp  thcUy  and  it  was  actoally 
hers ;  the  fishing,  the  banks,  all  that  was 
worth  having;  only  the  bare  fiction  of  a 
legal  theory  gave  tne  public  the  use  of  the 
water.  This  thought  made  her  lip  curl. 
"A  poor  insignificant  child,  no  soul,  no 
wit,  or  intellect,  to  be  thus  endowed ;  and 
ibr  a  whim,  no  more,  pursue  vindictively 
one  who  wa6  her  fiuperior  in  everything !" 
It  was  hard,  too,  she  was  thinking  as 
she  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench,  how  these 
blows  came,  as  it  were,  in  a  series.  Who 
could  help  bein^  stunned  P  Here  she  was 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  her  home,  and  of 
going  out  on  the  world,  having  lost  beside 
what  might  have  been  her  life  and  happi- 
ness. There  might  have  been  some  interval, 
surely,  something  to  break  the  stroke,  but 
such  is  the  cruel  dispensation  of  this  life. 

Afar  off  she  saw  the  long  windows  of  the 
castle  all  ablaze  with  soft  light,  across 
which  shadows  flitted  occasionally.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  "  state  banquets," 
in  which  Mrs.  Silvertop  revelled,  got  up  to 
celebrate  the  grand  "  conquest"  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  defeat  of  the 
aspiring  parson's  daughter.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  bittm*ly,  "  they  will  have  sent  round 
word  to  the  regular  toadies  and  jackals  of 


the  parish,  who  will  sing  in  chomfi  down 
the  table,  '  so.  suitable,  so  nice,  so  chann- 
ing.'  "  It  was  a  bitter  cruel  defeat  and 
mortification.  But  wealth  in  this  world 
must  alwarys  win.  If  she  had  been  tridky,  or 
tried  finesse,  how  easily  she  could  We 
worsted  that  poor,  contemptible,  spoiled 
child  !  She  had  been  too  scropulous,  and 
had  wrecked  her  whole  life.  The  oilier 
was  to  be  happy,  while  she  was  to  he  an 
outcast.  She  should  be  punished— pmoisli- 
ment  here  would  be  only  justice.  And  it 
was  no  harm  to  pray  that  it  may  overtake 
her  for  the  .Biany  wrongs  she  had  done  to 
her. 

She  walked  straight  'to  the  bank  and 
found  all  gone,  even  the  stone  piers  cleared 
away,  the  walks  filled  up;  then  turned 
away  hastily.  It  seemed  the  emblenL  of  a 
victory,  victory  after  a  long  and  weary 
struggle,  in  which  she  had  carried  off  so 
much  of  the  spoil.  The  sight  fillsd  her 
with  grief  and  anger. 

Seme  minutes  passed,  when,  lookisg 
towards  the  sea^  she  could  make  ontthe 
TnniTign.il  flnjaVimg  np  the  mast,  and  tiie  fore* 
sail  spreading — signs  to  her  tint  the  sailing 
was  at  hand.  He  was  on  boavd,  and  her  heart 
sank ;  with  -^ia  she  felt  the  dear  dream  was 
to  end,  thelightsto  go  out,  and  she  to  begin 
to  bear  about  within  h^  a  chilled  heart 
She  turned  her  eyes  away,  almost  hoping 
that  when  next  she  looked  it  might  be 
gone.  They  rested,  then,  «n  the  casile, 
where  the  other  sat  in  triumph. 

She  was  standingsheltered  behind  a  dump 
of  trees,  and  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did 
not  hear  a  light  step  and  rustle.  Look- 
ing round,  she  started  at  seeing  a  face 
eagerly  looking  out  and  watching  the  yacht 
utterly  unconscious  that  any  one  was  near. 
This  apparition  almost  stopped  the  carrent 
of  her  blood.  Yet  surely  this  was  too 
hard,  too  much  of  a  triumph ! 

Miss  Panton  was  only  a  few  feet  away 
£rom  her,  and  never  stirred.  The  excite- 
ment, and  her  love,  noade  her  look  almost 
beautiful.  She  was  in  her  dinner  dress,  & 
light  opera  cloak  wzapned  about  her,  with 
fiowers  in  her  hair.  Theire  was  something 
strange  about  this  apparition  among  the 
trees  and  real  flowers,  and  any  looker-on 
mi^ht  have  fancied  that  now  the  Bridge  of 
Si^bs  was  gone,  she  must  have  fluttered  in 
some  ghostly  way  across  that  river.  ^ 

The  eager  fiace  was  lit  np  with  joy  ^^ 
excitement.  She  seemed  to  strain  up- 
wards so  as  to  make  herself  conspicuons  to 
the  crafty  now  so  lazily  lifting  its  wing^ 
Next  Bhe  was  waving  a  handkerchief  and 
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Jessica  started  as  she  lieard  her  baj  aloisd 
and  witih  deHgiht) : 
"  He  sees  me !  Mj  own  darUng  /" 
So  Ab  waitched,  and  so  did  ihe  oijher 
iratdi,  until  rtlie  yessel  liad  glided  slowly 
out  to  sea.  "Dien  LansatucDcid  and  gaye  a 
start  of  surprise  iOiat  seemad  liks  one  of 
terror,  as  she  saw  Jessica  stamdiog  l)ef  ore 
her.     There  was  a  silence. 

"What  have  yon  oome  here  forP"  she 
Bsid,  at  last  "  Was  it  to  see  ihat?'*  And 
she  poiirted.  *'  WcOll,  there  he  sails  awi^ ! 
All  your  watching  yn31  never  bdng  imn 
back  to  yon." 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  chest  psnting, 
and  her  exoxtement  seemed  to  grow  as  ehe 
spoke. 

"  I  did  yon  no  harm»"  answered  Jessica, 

slowly,  and  with  a  cnrions  hxttemess  and 

disdam,  "  and  never  meant  to  do  eo.     Yon 

Beem  to  «X3olt  .Ihat  yom  have  striven  to 

separate,  to  bribe  &am  me  the  only  one 

that  I  liked,  and  ih0t  Hhed  me  r 

The  other  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  ihene  he  sails,"  said  Miss.  Pamton, 

"bonnd    to   me   for   ever,   to   retoxn    in 

three  weeks  to  fulfil  his  engagement.    It 

.seems  sndden,  does  it  not  ?  but  he  has  told 

me  fairly  and  nobly  that  he  will  sistwe  hard 

to  love  and  worship  me  as  I  deserve.     This 

is  the  end  of  your  hatred  and  yonr  plots 

againfitme!" 

"  Yes ;  yon  are  entitled  to  some  exertion 
on  his  aide,"  the  oiher  aiDSwered,  herdSather's 
colonr  rushing  to  her  cheeks.  "AU  this 
place,  those  lands,  and  estates,  and  that 
fine  castle  entitles  yon  to  thcU,  of  right.  He 
told  me  he  wonld  cany  ont  his  contract 
honourably.  But  with  att  your  lands  and 
caatles,  I  tell  you,  yon  have^purchased  him 
cheaply !" 

Flashes  of  scarlet  came  into  that  pale 
face,  and  seemed  to  £ow  over  her  throat. 
Her  lips  trembled  with  nervous  anger. 
"  Yon  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way— ^ou 
and  your  scheming  father,  whose  plots  ^e 
have  detected  and  seen  through!  And 
fimn^hom  he  esoaped.  Thank  Heaven! 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  by  me !  I  own 
it.  So  you  persuai^bB  yourself  that  he  is 
forced  into  this — has  sold  himself.  I  wish 
I  had  ten  times  as  much  to  give  him." 
She  was  growing  more  and  more  excited 
every  moment.  Jessica  lost  all  restraint. 
"But  did  he  tell  you  why  he  was  forced 
into  this  step — ^to  give  the  one  he  loved  up  ? 
That  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  save  his  father 
and  fieoidly.  You  know  it,  and  cannot  deny 
it.  It  is  your  money  that  wiil  set  the  &mily 
all  straight." 


TbB  other  was  turning  as  pale  as  she  had 
been  crimson  before. 

"  And  after  that  there  is  more.  What  if 
he  had  ofiered  to  make  a  solemn  oath — 
whioh  he  would  fulfil  if  the  opportunity 
came  ?  But  which,"  she  added  with  scorn, 
"at  this  instant  I  release  hirn  from.  If 
ever  he  was  (&ee  again,' and  came  to  me 
on  his  knees  with  that  amende,  I  would 
not  aooept  it !" 

"What  is  this— what  oath?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  How  dare  you !"  said  the  other, 
feinily. 

Jessioa turned  away  with  triumph.  "I 
haare  made  her  fael  at  last,"  she  bought. 
"Nothing,"  she  resumed  aloud.  "You 
have  forced  me  to  say  more  than  I  intended. 
Gto  yon*  way,  and  let  us  never  meet,  or  see 
each  other  more." 

She  received  no  answer  save  a  &int  cry, 
and  looking  round  saw  Miss  Panton  sink- 
ing en  a  bench,  her  hand  to  her  side,  her 
haodkerchiaf  to  her  mouth.  "Bun,  and 
quickly!  Help — to  the — house!"  she 
gasped  faintly.  G^e  handkerchief  fell  from 
her  moulh  as  she  spoke,  and  Jessica  saw 
with  horror  there  was  a  streak  of  blood 
upcn  it.  "Quick,"  said  the  other  more 
funtly.  "  Gross !  cross  over.  Oh,  I  shall 
die !— die  here  !     The  boat ! " 

Terror-stricken,  »nd  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  turned  and  rushed  to- 
ward the  river  bonk,  as  if  to  cross  by  the 
old  .familiar  bridge.  This  was  but  an  in- 
stinct ;  and  she  recollected  with  a  pang  that 
there  oould  be  now  no  means  of  getting 
across.  What  was  she  to  do?  Ah,  the  bridge 
was  gone !  There  was  the  castle,  the  merry 
diners,  the  doctor  himself  among  them,  ap- 
pearing only  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so 
away — ^in  rcwJiiy  more  than  a  mile  off.  In 
a  sort  of  agony  of  deqiair  she  tossed  her 
arms  wildly  to  attract  tiie  attention  of  some 
one  at  the  windows,  and  then  as  wildly 
started  off  like  a  deer  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  She  was  so  bewildered  and  horror- 
stricken,  that  she  had  no  space  to  reflect^ 
or  think  of  a  plan.  The  shortest  way 
was  the  little  path  along  the  bank  under 
the  trees.  She  seemed  pursued  by  all  the 
fories  of  indecision  and  desperation;  for 
she  oould  only  think  of  that  fatal  stain  on 
the  handkerchief,  and  that  the  imhappy 
girl  must  die  before  aid  could  come — ^then 
huiTT  on,  angry  with  herself  for  losing 
precious  moments. 

With  an  indefinable  terror  over  her,  and 
ready  to  sink  with  agony  and  fatigue,  she  at 
last  reached  the  high  road,  where  the  broad 
three-arch  county  bridge  crossed  the  river, 
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and  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the 
great  gateway  of  Panton  Castle.  She  was 
so  exhausted,  she  had  to  stop  and  lean  for 
rest  upon  the  parapet.  The  sun  had  already 
set;  there  were  but  a  few  red  embers  in 
the  west.  Desperately  struggling  to  regain 
strength  for  fresh  exertion,  two  minutes 
more  would  bring  her  to  the  lodge,  when, 
looking  up  the  river,  she  saw  a  boat  coming 
out  from  the  bank  on  the  side  she  had  left. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes.  A  man  rowing,  and 
a  white  figure  lying  in  the  stem.  Thank 
Heaven!  It  was  like  a  miracle.  Some 
one,  no  doubt,  passing  by  on  the  other 
side,  had  caught  a  ^impse  of  the  hap- 
less girl.  A  few  strokes  brought  them 
across,  and  the  man  was  seen  to  take  out 
the  white  figure,  and  carry  it  up  the  bank 
like  a  child. 

With  this  relief^  the  half  guilty  feeling  that 
had  oppressed  her  seemed  to  pass  away,  and 
the  sense  of  old  wrongs  to  return.  She  re- 
membered, then,  thit  this  was  a  sort  of 
habitual  attack  to  which  the  girl  was  sub- 
ject. Was  it  not  a  terrible  judgment  on  that 
unworthy  aad  nnchrwtiim  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation  r 

It  was  now  the  grey  time  of  the  even- 
ing:  everything  was  inexpressibly  calm. 
Calm  herself  *now,  after  the  long  suspense, 
the  doubt  as  to  what  she  should  do  to  learn 
news  worked  itself  up  at  last  to  be  almost 
unendurable.  She  wished  at  times  to  set 
forth  up  to  the  castle,  and  ask  what 
the  end  was;  but  an  undefined  terror,  a 
shadow  that  took  only  an  indistinct  shape, 
seemed  to  be  cast  in  her  way.  As  she 
thought  and  thought)  stray  scraps  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  gather  and  gather — ^recollec- 
tions of  what  she  had  said  and  done — and 
take  more  alarming  and  firmer  shape.  She 
thought  she  had  best  wait  her  father's  re- 
turn. An  hour  of  agony  went  by.  She 
heard  carriage  wheels,  and  rushed  out 
on  tbe  top  of  the  stairs.  There  came  no 
accustomed  stamping  or  vociferating,  but 
his  voice  low  and  tremulous.  "  This  is  an 
awful  thing  to  happen !"  Then  she  knew 
that  sentence  of  death  had  gone,  and  that 
her  enemy  of  the  old  school  days  would 
trouble  her  and  the  world  no  more. 

That  coarse,  selfish  soul  of  the  doctor's 


had  received  a  real,  overwhelming  shock, 
and  he  sat  there  in  his  chair  talking  almost 
incoherently.  "Where  are  we?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Oh,  Jessica,  I  saw  the  poor, 
poor  thing  brought  in,  and  laid  down,  and 
the — ^the  blood  pouring  out.  It  was  he— 
he  did  it.     Oh,  how  cruel  !'* 

"  He !  Who,' who  ?"  said  Jessica,  franti- 
cally. 

"  Conway.  She  left  us  after  dinner  to 
make  signals  to  his  vessel.  Her  poor  tender 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  him.  The  agita- 
tion was  too  much  for  her.  She  might 
have  lain  .there  nearly  half  an  hour — and  no 
one  with  her.  Her  foot  caught  in  the  grass, 
and  her  forehead  all  cut  with  tbe  &U. 
Heavens,  what  a  life  it  is !" 

Lain  there  half  an  hour.  Why  did  not 
Jessica  say  then  how  she  had  flown  for  aid, 
but  a  strange  indecision  sealed  her  lips.  He 
could  not  understand;  and  then,  full  of 
grief  and  pity  for  the  miserable  girl,  she 
felt  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  disdained 
to  expose  herself  to  the  talk  of  the  miserable 
gossips  of  the  place,  and  to  the  unscmpa- 
lous  enmity  of  Dudley,  when  there  was  no 
necessity. 

Well,  indeed,  might  Conway  have  named 
that  fatal  bridge  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  It 
seemed  like  Nemesis.  The  yacht,  bending 
to  the  breeze,  as  if  in  an  impetuous  gallop, 
sped  on  her  course,  her  owner  thinking 
wearily  of  his  new  and  splendid  bonds^ 
and  litfcle  thinking  that  he  was  now  free. 
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BOOK  V. 

CBAPTBB  T.   PBIBCE  AND  PBISCBBB. 

At  tlie    Grown  Lm  ia   SHpley  Ma^na 

Uiere    was   intenBO    excitement.     NoUun^ 

like  it  had  been  known  there  within  the 

Try  of  man  :  for,  although  the  honso 

hoaated  a  tradition  that  a  rojal  and  gallant 

son  of  England  had  once  passed  a  mgbt 

beneath    its    roof,   no    one  living   in   the 

old  inn  at  the  period  of  our  atory  conld 

remember    that   glorioaB    occasion.     Now 

there  occapied  the  best  rooms  a  foreign 

prince    and    princess  !     And    tliere    was 

the    princess's    maid,    and    the    prince's 

relet,  who  were  extremely  snperior,   and 

I  tronbleeome,  and  discontented.     And  there 

I  had  arriTed  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a,  gor- 

fgeona  carriage,  and  a  London  ooochntan, 

who  was  not  qnite  so  discontented  as  the 

I  maid  and  the  valet,  bnt  fnlly  aa  imposing 

and  ariatocratio  in  his  own  line.     And  aa  if 

these  cirontnatances  were  not  snfBeiently  in- 

torestiog  and  stirring,  there  was  added  to 

them  the  crowning fiiict  that  the  "princess" 

waa    a  Daneahire  lady,  born  and  bred  in 

the  neighbonrfaood,   and  that  the   scandal 

of  her  elopement — and  she  a  clergyman's 

dsmghter  I — was   yet  fresh   and  green  in 

the  chronicles  of  Shipley  Magna.     What 

had  they  come  for  ?     The  hnnting  season 

was    o7er ;    and     the    hnnting    was    the 

3tily    rational  and  legitimate  reason   why 

I   strao^r    shonld   ever  oome  to  Shipley 

Uagna    at    all.      At  leaef>   so  opined   the 

mitod  conclaves  of  stable-yard  and  kitchen 

vbo   sat    in  permanent  judgment  on  the 

■ctions  of  their  social  snperiors. 

"  Mayhap  sho    have    come  to  see  her 


father,"  hazarded  an  apple- cheeked  yonng 
scnllety-moid,  timidly.  Bnt  this  snggeation 
was  Boonted  aa  highly  improbable.  Father, 
indeed!  What  £d  anch  as  her  care  for 
fathers  P  She  wouldn't  ha'  gone  off  and 
left  him  the  way  ahe  did  if  ao  be  she'd  ha' 
had  mnch  feelij^  for  her  fa^ier.  She'd  a 
pretty  good  cheek  to  come  back  there  at  all 
after  the  wa^  she'd  disgraced  herself  And 
this  here  pnnce — if  so  be  he  were  a  prince 
— mnat  feel  pretty  nncomfortable  when  he 
thought  abont  it.  Bnt  to  be  snre  he  waa 
a  I-talian,  and  so,  mnch  in  the  way  of 
moral  indignation  couldn't  bo  expected 
firom  him.  And  then,  yon  know,  her  mother 
was  a  foreigner.  Certainly  Mrs.  Levin- 
conrt  had  never  done  nothing  amias,  ao  far 
as  the  nnited  conclaves  co^d  tell.  Bnt, 
yon  see,  it  come  oui  in  the  daughter.  Once 
a  foreigner  always  a  foreigner,  you  might 
depend  npon  that ! 

Neverthelees,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
that  critical  and  falhble  pit  andience  that 
oontemplates  the  performance  of  the  more 
or  lesa  gilt  heroes  and  heroines  who  stmt 
and  &et  their  honr  on  the  stage  of  high 
life,  a  messenger  waa  despatched  in  a  fly  to 
ShipW-ia- the- Wold,  on  the  first  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  j 
de'  Barletti,  and  the'  messenger  waa  the 
bearer  of  a  note  addressed  to  the  Eeverend 


visit  Daneshire  were  not  entirely  clear  to 
herself.  It  was  a  caprice,  she  said.  And 
then  she  supposed  that  she  onght  to  try  to 
see  her  father.  Unless  ahe  made  the  first 
advanoe,  he  probably  would  never  see  her 
more.  Well,  she  would  make  the  advance. 
That  she  felt  the  advance  easier  to  make 
&om  her  present  vantoge-groxmd  of  pros- 
perity she  did  not  utter  aloud. 

Then  there  was  in  Teronica's  heart  an 
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Ttnappeftsed  longing  to  dKzle,  to  surprke, 
to  overwhelm  her  olcl  awqnaiirtaHCeB  with 
lier  new  grandeur.  She  teven  hftd  a  «0oret 
hope  that  Bach  ^soxmi^  n^gnates  as  Lady 
Alicia  Bezvwick  «windd  Teceive  her  with  the 
oonaidsration  dne  to  a  PrincesB  de'  Borletti. 
Lasl^  isL  the  etttalogae  of  motives  for  her 
^sit  to  Shipley  Magna  must  be  set  downa 
vdesire  for  any  change  that  promised  «xoiie- 
ment.  She  had  been  married  to  Oesare 
five  di^,  and  was  bored  to  death.  As  to 
iVinee  Oesare,  he  was  willing  to  go  wheo:^ 
soever  Veronica  thought  it  good  to^.  He 
would  fain  ^liave  -eskterod  into  some  of  the 
gaieties  of  the  London  season  that  was  just 
beghxaing,  and  have  recompesised  hisiself 
for  his  enforced  dulness  during  the  first 
weary  weeks  of  his  Stay  in  England.  But 
he  yielded  readily  to  his  bride's  desire; 
and,  besides,  he  really  had  a  strong  feeling 
that  it  w'ould  be  but  decent  and  becoming 
on  her  part  to  present  herself  to  her  father. 

Veronica,  Princess  Oesare  de'  Barletti, 
was  lying  at  full  length  on  a  broad  squab 
sofa  in  the  best  sitting-room  that  the  Orown 
could  boast.  Her  husband  sat  opposite  to 
her,  half  buried  in  an  easy  chair,  whence 
he  rose  occasionally  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, or  to  play  with  a  small  Spitz  dog  that 
lay  curled  up  on  a  cushion  on  the  broad 
window-sill.  Veronica  gave  a  qniok,  im- 
patient sigh,  and  turned  uneasily. 

"Animamia,"  said  Oesare.  **What  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing!  Faugh!  How  stuffy  the 
room  is  I" 

"  ShaU  I  open  the  window  P" 

"  Nonsense  !  Open  the  window  ^th  an 
east  wind  blowing  over  the  wolds  right  into 
the  room  ?  You  don't  know  the  Shipley 
climate  as  well  as  I  do !" 

"How  delicious  it  must  be  at  Naples 
now  I"  observed  Oesare,  wistftilly. 

"  I  hope  I  may  never  see  Naples  again ! 
1  hate  it  !'• 

"  Oibo !  Never  see  Naples  again  ?  Yon 
don't  mean  it !" 

"What  a  time  that  man  is  gone  to 
Shipley!" 

"  Is  it  far  to  your  father's  house  ?" 

"  I  told  you.  Five  English  miles.  It  is 
no  distance.  I  could  have  walked  there 
and  back  in  the  time." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  cara  mia,  that  you  did  not 
take  my  advice  and  go  yourself.  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  accompany  you. 
It  would  have  been  more  becoming  towards 
your  father." 

"  No,  Oesare ;  it  is  not  a  pity.  And  you 
do  not  understand." 


***  I  can,  in  truth,  see  no  reason  why  a 
tdantghter  tsboidd  not  pay  her  father  liie 
tte^ect  of  gOQ^  4t>  iiim  in  persML  Espe- 
iohJW  afber  soth  a  long  dbsOLce." 

'**i  tell  you,  simpleSon,  that  Mia^onld 
rather  hiiosel^  have  the  opiM.  m  coming 
here  if  he  prefers  it  instead  of  my  waUdug 
in  to  iAte  vicarage  unexpectedly,  anA  causing 
a  6iaB4tBML4Bi-«wtoidre,  and — wholnows," 
e^e  added,  laate  gloomily,  "  whether  lie 
win  choose  to  see  me  at  all  ?" 

"  See  you  at  all  1  Why  should  he  not? 
He— he  will  Aot  be  disnleiiBed  «t  your  oar- 
riage  wfth  me,  ^nll  he  r" 

"  N — ^no.  I  do  not  fancy  lie  will  he  3is- 
pleafled  at  thcU  /"  retumed  '^^eraaksk,  wiiiha 
half-com^tssionate  glance  at  her  bnde- 
groom.  In  truth  Oesare  was  very  far  from 
having  any  idea  'of  Iftie  service  his  name 
could  do  to  Veronica.  He  was  a  poor 
devil ;  she  a  wealthy  widow.  Per  Bacco ! 
How  many  of  his  countrymen  would  jump 
at  such  an  alliance !  Not  to  mention  that 
the  lady  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
with  whom  he  wbs  passionart^ly  in  love ! 

"Very  weH  then,  mio  tesoro  adoato, 
then  I  maintain  that  it  behind  us  to  goto 
your  Mher.  As  to  a  ftiss— why  of  conne 
there  would  -be  some  agreeaUe  ezoitaie&t 
in  seeing  you  once  more  in  your  own 
home  !"  said  Oesare,  to  whoae  imagination 
a  "  fuss"  that  involved  no  personal  exertion 
on  his  own  part  waaby  no  mmuas  a  terrible 
prospect.  After  a  mom^it's  fiilence,  broken 
only  by  the  ill-tempered  "  yap"  of  Ae 
sleepy  Httte  Spitz  dog,  whose  ears  he  was 
pulling,  Oesare  resumed:  "What  did  yon 
say  to  your  fcriiher,  Veronica  »«»?  Yon 
would  not  let  me  see  the  note.  I  wished 
to  have  added  a  Kne  expressive  of  my  re- 
spect and  desire  to  see  him." 

"  That  doesn't  nmtter.  You  can  say  all 
your  pretty  speeches  viv&  voce." 

The  truth  was  that  Veronica  wotdd  have 
been  most  unwilling  that  Oesare  should  see 
her  letter  to  her  Mher.  It  was  couched  in 
terms  more  like  those  of  an  enemy  tired  of 
hostilities,  and  willing  to  make  peace,  than 
such  as  would  have  befitted  a  penitent  and 
affectionate  daughter.  But  it  was  not  ill 
calculated  to  produce  the  efltect  s^e  desired 
on  the  vicar.  She  had  kept  well  before  him 
the  facts  of  her  princess-ship,  of  her  wealth, 
and  of  the  brilliant  asocial  position  which 
(she  was  persuaded)  was  awaiting  her.  A 
prodigal  son,  who  should  "have  returned  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  been  barked  at  by  the 
house-dog,  would  have  "had  a  much  worse 
chance  with  Mr.  Levincourt  than  one  who 
should  have  appeared  in  suoh  guise  as  to 
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eKdt  the  respeetfiil  bofw«  of  every  lackey 
in  his  father's  bail.  People  have  widely 
different  oouceptions  of  what  is  disgraoefal. 
Then,  too,  Veronica  had  clearly  conveyed 
in  her  note  that  if  her  father  would  come 
to  see  her, he  Bhonld  be  spared  a  ''scene."  No 
exigent  denmnds  shonld  be  made  on  bis 
emotions.  A  combination  of  circTimBtancee 
favoured  tbe  reception  of  her  letter  1^  the 
vicar.  He  was  alone  in  bis  garden  when 
the  fly  drove  up  to  Hme  gate.  Maud  was 
absent.  There  was  not  even  a  servant's 
eye  upon  him,  under  whose  inspeotion  he 
might  have  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  assume 
a  rigour  and  indignation  he  had  ceased  to 
feel.  There  was  the  carriage  waiting  to 
take  him  back  at  ofnoe,  if  he  would  go. 
He  felt  that  if  he  did  not  seiae  this  oppor- 
tmuty,  he  might  never  see  his  daughter 
more.  After  scarcely  a  minute's  hesita- 
tion, he  opened  the  house  door,  called  to 
Joanna  that  he  was  going  to  Shipley 
Magna,  and  stepped  into  l^e  vehicle.  It 
chanced,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  that  his 
servants  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  who  it  was 
that  awaited  him  at  Shipley  Magna.  Joe 
Dowsett  had  met  his  friend,  the  head  osiler 
of  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Sack's  £»rm,  that 
morning,  and  the  arrival  of  the  prince  and 
princess  had  been  fnSlj  discussed  between 
them.  But  of  this  the  vicar  was  in  happy 
ignorance,  as  he  was  driven  along  i^e 
winding  road  across  "  the  hiUs^'  to  SHpley. 
"  Here  is  our  messenger  Tetomed !"  cx- 
chumed  Barletti,  suddenly,  as  ifrom  his  post 
at  the  window  he  perceived  the  fly  jingling 
up  the  High-street.  ^^  It  is  he !  i  recog- 
nise the  horse  by  his  flitness.  Sommi  dei, 
is  he  &t,  that  animal !  And  I  think  I  see 
some  one  inside  the  carriage.  Yes — ^yes  ! 
It  is,  it  must  be  your  flither  !'* 

Veronica  sprang  from  tiie  so&,  and  ran 
towards  a  door  that  led  into  the  adjoining 
chamber. 

**  Stay,  dearest;  that  is  not  ihe  way!" 
cried  Cesare.  "  Gome,  here  is  the  door  of 
the  ooriidoT ;  come,  we  will  go  down  and 
meet  him  together." 

But  tiiat  luad  been  by  no  means  Veronica's 
intention.  In  the  flrat  agitation  of  learn- 
ing her  father's  approach,  she  had  started 
up  wilih  simply  an  instinctive,  unreasoning 
impulse  to  run  away.  At  Cesare's  words 
she  strove  to  command  herself,  and  sank 
down  again  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the 

80&. 

**No — ^no — no,  Oesare,"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  breathless  tone.  "  I — I  was  crazy  to 
think  of  such  a  tibing!  It  would  never 
do  to  meet  papa  in  the  inn-yard  before  all 


those  people.     He  would  not  like  it.     Stay 
with  me,  Cesare." 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  held  it 
with  an  almost  convulsively  tight  grasp. 
Thus  they  waited  silently,  hand  in  hand. 
Her  emotion  had  infected  Cesare,  and  he 
had  turned  quite  pale.  It  was  probably 
not  more  than  three  minutes  &om  the 
moment  of  Cesare's  first  seeing  the  fly 
that  they  waited  thus.  But  it  seemed  to 
Veronica  as  thou^  a  long  period  had 
elapsed  between  that  moment  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  sitting-room  door. 

"  The  vicar  of  Shipley,"  announced  the 
prince's  English  valet,  wno  condescended  to 
act  on  occasion  as  groom  of  the  chambers. 

«  Papa !" 

'' My  dear  child  !    My  dear  Veronica !" 

It  was  over.  The  meeting  looked  for- 
ward to  wi^  such  mingled  feelings  had 
taken  place,  almost  without  a  tear  being 
shed.  The  vicar's  eyes'  were  moistened  a 
little.  Veronica  did  not  cry,  but  she  was  as 
pale  as  the  £irlse  colour  on  her  eheeks  would 
let  her  be,  and  ^tte  trembled,  and  her  heart 
beat  £ast ;  but  she  akme  knew  this,  and  she 
strove  to  hide  it.  ^e  had  put  her  arms 
round  her  fiither's  neck  and  kissed  him. 
And  he  had  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  em- 
brace. Then  they  sat  down  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa.  And  liien  th^  peroeived,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Prince  Cesare  de'  Barletti, 
who  had  retired  to  the  window,  was  crying 
in  a  quite  unooneealed  mamier,  and  noisily 
using  a  laxge  witite  pocket-handkerchi^ 
which  filled  the  whole  roem  with  an  odour 
as  of  a  perfumer's  shop. 

*'  Cesare,"  called  Veronica,  "  eome  hither. 
Let  me  present  you  to  my  fether." 

Cesare  wiped  his  eyes ;  put  the  odori^ 
rous  handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and  ad- 
vanced with  extended  hands  to  the  vicar. 
He  would  have  embraced  him,  but  he  con- 
ceived that  that  would  have  been  afloledsm 
in  English  manners ;  and  Cesare  flattered 
himself  that  although  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  as  yet  imperfect,  he  had  very 
happily  acquired  the  outward  bearing  of  an 
Ilnglishman. 

''  It  is  a  moment  I  have  long  desired," 
said  he,  shaking  the  vicar's  right  hand  be- 
tween both  his.  "  The  father  of  my  beloved 
wife  may  be  assored  of  my  truest  respect 
and  afiection." 

There  was  a  real  charm  and  grace  in  the 
way  in  which  Cesare  said  these  words.  It 
was  entirely  free  from  awkwardness  or 
constraint ;  and  uttered  in  his  native 
Italian,  the  words  themselves  appeared 
thoroughly  simple  and  natural. 
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Mr.  Leyincourt  was  fayoxirably  impressed 
by  his  son-in-law  at  onoe.  He  warmly 
returned  the  grasp  of  Cesare's  hand ;  and 
said  to  his  daughter,  "  Tell  Prince  Barletti 
that  although  my  Italian  has  grown  rusty 
on  my  tonffue,  I  ^lUy  understand  what  he 
says,  a»d  thank  him  for  it." 

"  Oh,  Cesare  speaks  a  little  English,"  re- 
turned Veronica,  smiling.  She  was  grow- 
ing more  at  her  ease  every  moment.  The 
reaction  from  her  brief  trepidation  and  de- 
pression sent  her  spirits  up  rapidly.  She 
recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  observe  her 
father's  face  closely,  and  to  think,  '*  Papa 
is  really  a  very  handsome  man  stiU.  I 
wonder  if  Cesare  expected  to  see  a  person 
of  such  distinguished  appearance."  Then 
in  the  next  instant  she  noticed  that  the 
vicar's  dress  was  decidedly  less  careful  than 
of  yore ;  and  she  perceived  in  his  bearing — 
in  the  negligence  of  his  attitude — some 
traces  of  that  subtle,  general  deterioration 
which  it  had  so  pained  Maud  to  discover. 
But  she  was  seeing  him  under  a  better 
aspect  than  any  Maud  had  yet  witnessed 
since  her  return  to  Shipley.  The  vicar  was 
not  so  far  changed  from  his  former  self  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  impression  he  was 
n[iakuig  on  Prince  BarlettL  They  all  three 
sat  and  talked  much  as  they  might  have 
done  had  Veronica  parted  from  her  &ther 
to  go  on  a  wedding  tour  with  her  bride- 
groom, and  was  meeting  him  for  the  first 
time  after  a  happy  honeymoon.  They  sat 
and  talked  almost  as  though  such  a  being  as 
Sir  John  Oale  had  never  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  Shipley  vicarage.  In  Cesare,  this 
came  about  naturally  enough.  But  Ve- 
ronica, despite  her  languid  princess  air,  was 
ceaselessly  on  the  watch  to  turn  his  indis- 
creet tongue  from  dangerous  topics. 

And  so  things  went  on  with  delightful 
smoothness.  The  vicar,  being  pressed, 
consented  to  remain  and  dine  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  to  be  driven 
home  by  them  in  the  evening.  Down- 
stairs the  united  conclaves  were  greatly 
interested  in  this  new  act  of  the  drama, 
and  criticised  the  performers  in  it  with 
considerable  vivacity. 

CHAPTEE  VI.  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  ! 

*^  And  how  long  do  you  purpose  remain- 
ing here  ?"  asked  the  vicar,  addressing  his 
son-in-law,  as  they  sat  at  table.  "  I  pre- 
sume this  is  merely  on  the  way  to  some 
other  place.  Do  you  go  northward?  It 
is  too  early  for  the  Lakes,  and  still  more  so 
for  the  Highlands." 

Cesare  looked  at  his  wife. 


"  Well,  how  long  we  remain  will  depend 
on  several  things,  "answered  Veronica.  '^We 
were  not  en  route  for  any  special  destiiia- 
tion.  I  did  not  know  that  Shipley  Magna 
coidd  be  en  route  for  any  place.  No ;  we 
came  down  here  to  see  you,  papa." 

"  Yet  you  have  had  a  carriage  sent  down, 
you  say?" 

"  Ah,  yes ;  an'  'orses,"  put  in  Cesare, 
"  I-a,  want-a,  to  guide-a." 

'^  Don't  be  alanned,  papa.  Cesare  is  not 
going  to  drive  us  this  evening.  We  have 
a  pretty  good  coachman,  I  believe." 

"  Then  you  had  some  intention  of  making 
a  stay  here?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  reafly 
I  don't  think  I  ever  have  what  you  vonld 
call  an  intention.  That  suggests  sncli  a 
vigorous  operation  of  the  mind.  We  shall 
stay  if  it  suits  us.  If  not — ^not ;  don't  you 
know  ?" 

Veronica  uttered  these  words  with  the 
most  exaggerated  assumption  of  laBguid 
fine-ladyism.  The  time  had  been  when 
such  an  affectation  on  her  part  would  not 
have  escaped  some  caustic  reproof  from  the 
vicar's  tongue.  As  it  was,  he  merely 
looked  at  her  in  silence.  Cesare  followed 
his  glance,  and  shook  his  head  compas- 
sionately. "Ah,"  said  he,  in  his  own 
language,  "  she  is  not  strong,  our  dearest 
Veronica.  She  has  certain  moments  so 
languid,  so  depressed." 

The  vicar  was  for  a  second  uncertain 
whether  Barletti  spoke  ironically  or  in  good 
Mth.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  ihe 
simplicitv  of  his  face. 

"Is  she  not  strong?"  said  the  Ticar. 
"  She  used  to  be  very  healthy." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  well,  papa.  Only  I  get 
80  tired,"  drawled  out  the  princess. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  again  more 
attentively.  Her  skin  was  so  artificially 
coloured  that  there  was  small  indication  of 
the  real  state  of  her  health  to  be  drawn 
from  that.  But  the  dark  rings  round  her 
eyes  were  natural.  Her  figure  had  not 
grown  thinner,  but  her  hands  seemed 
wasted,  and  there  was  a  slight  pufiy  ^* 
ness  about  her  cheeks  and  jaw. 

"  She  does  not  look  very  strong,'*  said 
the  vicar,  "  and — I  have  observed  that  she 
eats  notlung." 

"No!  fsitnottrue?  Ihavetoldher 
so,  have  I  not,  mia  cara  ?  You  are  right, 
Signer  Vicario;  she  eats  nothing.  More 
champagne  ?  Don't  take  it.  Who  knows 
what  stuff  it  is  made  of?"  „ 

"  Cesare,  I  beg  you  will  not  be  absurd, 
returned  Veronica,  with  a  frown,  and  an 
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angry  flash  of  her  eyes.  ^'  It  keeps  me  up. 
I  require  stimulants.  Don't  yon  remember 
the  doctor  said  I  required  stimulants  P" 

"Apropos  of  doctors,"  said  the  vicar, 
with  an  amused  smile,  "  you  have  not  asked 
after  Kttle  Plew." 

"Oh,  poor  little  Plew!  What  is  he 
doing?"  asked  Veronica.  She  had  sub- 
sided again  into  her  nonchalant  air,  tem- 
porarily interrupted  by  the  flash  of  temper, 
and  asked  after  Mr.  Plew  with  the  tolerant 
condescension  of  a  superior  being. 

"What -a  is  Ploo?"  demanded  the 
prince. 

The  vicar  explained.  And,  being  cheered 
by  a  good  dinner  and  a  elafis  of  very  fair 
sherry  (he  had  prudeniJy  eschewed  the 
Crown  champagne)  into  something  as  near 
jollity  as  he  ever  approached,  for  the  vicar 
was  a  man  who  could  smile,  but  rarely 
laughed,  he  treated  them  to  a  burlesque 
account  of  Miss  Turtle's  passion. 

"  How  immensely  comic !"  said  Veronica, 
slowly.  She  had  reached  such  a  point  of 
princess-ship  that  she  could  barely  take 
the  trouble  to  part  her  red  lips  in  a  smile 
at  the  expense  of  these  lower  creatures. 
Nevertheless  there  was  in  her  heart  a 
movement  of  very  vulgar  and  plebeian 
jealousy.  Jealousy!  Jealousy  of  Mr. 
Plew  ?  Jealousy  of  power ;  jealousy  of 
admiration ;  jealousy  of  the  hold  she  had 
over  this  man;  jealousy,  yes,  jealousy  of 
the  possibility  of  the  village  surgeon  com- 
paring her  to  her  disadvantage  with  any 
other  woman,  and  giving  to  that  other 
something  that,  with  all  lus  blind  idolatry 
of  old  days,  she  felt  he  had  never  given 
to  her — sincere  and  manly  respect.  She 
woxdd  not  have  him  feel  for  any  woman 
what  an  honest  man  feels  for  his  honest 
wife. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  poor  littie  Plew  will  marry  her." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  returned  the  vicar, 
carelessly.  "It  would  do  very  well.  Maud 
thinks  he  will  not;  but  that's  nonsense.  Plew 
is  not  very  enterprising  or  ardent,  but  if 
the  lady  will  but  persevere  he'll  yield :  not 
a  doubt  of  it!" 

"Ah  1"  exclaimed  Veronica,  toying  with 
her  bracelet  and  looking  as  though  she 
were  ineflably  weary  of  the  whole  subject. 
In  that  moment  she  was  foreseeing  a 
gleam  of  wished-for  excitement  in  Shipley. 

After  dinner — ^which  had  been  expressly 
ordered  a  couple  of  hours  earlier  than  usual 
— ^they  all  drove  along  the  winding  turf- 
bordered  road  towards  bhipley-in-the- Wold. 
It  was  a  clear  spring  evening.    The  distant 


prospect  melted  away  into  faint  blues  and 
greys.  A  shower  had  hung  bright  drops 
on  the  budding  hawthorn  hedges.  The 
air  blew  sweet  and  fresh  across  the  rolling 
wold.  Not  one  of  the  three  persons  who 
occupied  Prince  Cesare  de'  Barletti's  hand- 
some carriage  was  specially  pervious  to  the 
influences  of  such  a  scene  and  hour.  But 
they  all,  from  whatsoever  motive,  kept  si- 
lence for  a  time.  Barletti  enjoyed  the  smooth 
easy  motion  of  the  well-hung  vehicle.  But 
he  thought  the  landscape  around  him  very 
dull.  And  besides  he  was  the  victim  of 
an  unfrdfilled  ambition  to  mount  up  on  the 
high  box,  and  drive.  He  was  speculating 
on  the  chances  of  Veronica's  permitting 
him  to  do  so  as  they  drove  back  from  the 
vicarage.  But  then  even  if  she  consented, 
what  was  to  become  of  Dickinson,  his  man, 
who  was  seated  beside  the  coachman  ?  He 
could  not  be  put  into  the  carnage  with  his 
mistress,  that  was  clear.  To  be  sure  the 
distance  was  not  very  great.  He  might — 
he  might  perhaps,  walk  back  !  But  even  as 
this  bold  idea  passed  through  Cesare's  mind, 
he  dismissed  it^  as  knowing  it  to  appertain 
to  the  category  of  day-dreams.  Dickinson 
was  a  very  oppressive  personage  to  his 
master.  His  gravity,  severity,  and  machine- 
like  imperturbability  kept  poor  Cesare  in 
su^ection.  Not  that  Cesare  had  not  a 
sufficient  strain  of  the  grand  seigneur  in 
him  to  have  asserted  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  with  perfect  disregard  to  the 
opinion  of  any  servant  of  his  own  nation, 
but  he  relied  on  Dickinson  to  assist  him  in 
his  endeavour  to  acquire  the  tone  of  English 
manners. 

His  first  rebuff  fr^m  Dickinson  had  been 
in  the  matter  of  a  pair  of  drab  gaiters  which 
the  prince  had  bought  on  his  own  respon- 
sibihiy.  These  he  had  put  on  to  sally  forth 
in  at  St.  Leonard's,  whither  he  haa  gone 
with  his  bride  immediately  on  his  marriage ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  tartan  neck-cloth 
fEustened  by  a  gold  fox's  head  with  garnet 
eyes,  they  had  given  him,  he  flattered  him- 
self, the  air  of  a  distinguished  member  ot 
the  Jockey  Club  at  the  very  least.  Dickin- 
son's disapproval  of  the  gaiters  was,  how- 
ever, so  pronounced,  that  Cesare  reluctantly 
abandoned  them.  And  from  that  hour  his 
valet's  iron  rule  over  his  wardrobe  was 
esteblished. 

On  these  and  such-like  weighty  matters 
was  Prince  Barletti  pondering  as  he  rolled 
along  in  his  carriage.  Veronica  leaned  back 
in  an  elaborately  easy  attitude,  and  while 
apparently  steeped  in  elegant  langpior,  was 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  in  case  her  secret 
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desire  of  xneetmg  some  old  acquaintance 
on  tke  road  should  chance  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  vicar  was  busy  with  his  own  private 
thoughts  and  specolaiions.  The  road  was 
quite  deserted  until  they  neared  the  village 
of  Shipley.  Then  the  noise  of  the  passing 
carriage  attracted  one  or  two  faces  to  the 
cottage  windows,  and  a  dog  or  two  barked 
violently  at  the  heels  of  the  horses.  Such 
of  the  denizens  of  Shipley  as  saw  Prince 
Barletti's  equipage  stared  at  it  until  it 
was  out  of  sight.  It  was  all  so  bright  and 
showy,  and  brand  new.  Very  different 
from  the  solid,  well-preserved  vehicles  in 
which  m.ost  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
were  •  seen  to  drive  about  the  country. 
There  was  a  jp*eat  blazon  of  arms  on  the 
shining  panels.  The  coachman's  Hvery 
was  of  outlandish  gorgeousness,  and  the 
harness  glittered  with  silver.  A  vivid  re- 
collection darted  into  Veronica's  mind  as 
the  carriage  dashed  through  the  village 
street,  of  that  moonlit  night  when  the 
jingling  old  fly  from  the  Crown  Inn,  which 
she  and  her  &ther  occupied,  had  drawn 
aside  to  let  Dr.  Begbie's  carriage  pass,  as 
they  drove  home  £rom.  the  dinner  party  at 
Lowater  House. 

'*  Who  is  that  respectable  signora  ?" 
afiked  Gesare  of  his  wife,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hat  and  executing  a  bow  with 
much  suavity. 

''  Eh  ?  Where  ?  What  respectable 
Bignorar 

'*  There — that  rotund,  blooming  English 
matron.    What  a  fireshE^ss  on  her  cheeks !" 

It  was  Mrs.  Meggitt  to  whom  Barletti 
alluded.  The  wormy  woman's  cheeks  were 
indeed  all  a-glow  with  excitement.  She 
stood  by  the  wayside,  nodding  and  smiling 
to  the  vicar,  who  slightly  —  one  might 
almost  say  fiirtively — returned  her  saluta 
From  behind  the  ample  shelter  of  Mrs. 
Meggitt's  shoulder  appeared  the  pale, 
jHnched  countenance  of  Miss  Turtle.  Her 
eyes  saw  nothing  but  Veronica.  Their 
wide,  steady  stare  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  beauty's  rich  garments :  the  delicate, 
costly  little  bonnet  sitting  so  lightly  on  a 
complicated  mass  of  jetty  coils  and  plaita ; 
the  gleam  of  a  chain  around  her  neck ;  the 
perfection  of  her  grey  gloves;  the  low, 
elaborate  waves  <^  hair  on  her  forehead ; 
and  be  sure  that  Miss  Turtle  did  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  piinoess  was 
painted! 

'^ Gesare!  P»  carit^!  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Pray,  be  quiet ! "  exclaimed 
Veronica,  quickly,  as  she  saw  her  lord 
about  to  puU  off  his  hat  once  more. 


"  Ma  come  ?  Cosa  c'e  ?  Why  may  I 
not  bow  to  the  respectable  matron  P" 

^*  Nonsense ;  be  quiet !  She  is  a  fanner's 
wife.  And  I  must  say,  I  never  saw  a  more 
presumptuous  manner  of  saluting  her 
clergncrnmn.  What  has  come  to  the  woman, 
paP  She  is  noddiBg  a»d  griiuuBg  lik; 
a  ridiculous  old  china  image !" 

"  She  did  not  nod  and  grin  at  you, 
Veronica,"  returned  the  vunur,  with  luiex- 
pected  heat,  and  in  a  flurried,  quiek  way. 
^*  I  have  a  great  liking  and — and — respect 
^— a  great  respect — ^for  Mrs.  Meggitt.  1 
have  received  kindness  and  comfort  from 
her  and  hers  when  I  was  deserted  and 
aJone.  Tee,  quite  lonely  and  miserable. 
And  let  me  tell  yon,  that  it  would  have 
done  you  no  harm  to  return  her  salute.  If 
you  expect  Shipley  people  to  ko-too  to  yon, 
you  are  mistaken.  Your  husband,  ivho 
was  to  the  maimer  bom,  understands  how 
to  play  prince  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
have  yet  learned  to  act  princess !" 

Veronica  was  too  genuinely  surprised  to 
utter  a  word.  But  ^ence  was  in  keeping 
with  the  tone  of  disdainfal  nonchalance  sbe 
had  lately  chos^i  to  assume,  and  eked  out 
by  a  slight  raising  of  the  brows,  and  a  still 
slighter  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  it  was 
sufficiently  expressive. 

Gesare  did  not  understand  all  that  bad 
passed  between  the  father  and  daughter, 
and  indeed  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to 
it,  being  occupied  with  gazing  after  Mrs. 
Meggitt.  He  was  delighted  with  the  good 
lady's  appearance  as  approaching  nuire 
nearly  than  anything  he  had  yet  seen,  to 
his  ideal  of  the  colour,  form,  and  size  of  a 
thcarough-bred,  average  Englishowofioan. 

He  had  not  got  over  Ins  fit  of  ackniration 
when  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
Bassett's-lane,  which,  as  the  reader  knows, 
was  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  wall  of  the 
vicarage  garden.  The  coachman  pulled  np 
his  horses,  and  Dickinson,  hat  in  hand, 
looked  down  into  the  carnage  for  orders. 

"  Which  way  is  he  to  take,  your  'Igb- 
ness  ?"  demanded  Dickinson. 

Suddenly  it  rushed  upon  Veronica  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  driven  up  Baasett's- 
lame  to  the  back  door  of  the  garden.  She 
had  felt  no  emotion^  or  scarcely  any,  so 
far,  on  reviating  her  old  home.  But  the 
events  of  a  certain  February  gloajning 
were  so  indissolubly  associated  in  ber 
memory  with  that  one  special  spot  that  she 
shuddered  to  approach  it.  The  whole 
scene  was  instantly  present  to  her  mind— 
the  chill  murky  sky,  the  hea^  of  &^ 
stones,,  the  carter  holding  the  tremhhng 
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liorse^  and  on  the  ground  Joe  Dowsett  with 
that  nnconfioioTifiy  8carlei>-coated,  mnd-be- 
spattered  figpire  in  his  arms ! 

She  sank  baok  shivering  into  a  comer  of 
the  carriage,  and  said  in  a  voice  little  louder 
than  a  iraisper,  ^'Not  that  way,  ^sapeuV* 
The  yiear  par%-  nncbrstood  her  feeling. 
Bat  he  oonld  not  understand  why  that  spot, 
and  that  abne^  ont  of  all  the  nunerons' 
]Jaoe8  and  persons  connected  with  the  past^ 
that  she  had  hitherto  seen,  should  so  move 
her.  She  herself  oonld  not  hav^  told  why ; 
but  it  iodnhitablj  was  so. 

Cesare  had  nmrked  her  changing  fiM>e 
and  voice.  He  leaned  forward,  and  took 
her  hand.  '^  Cara  mia  diletta,'*  he  mur- 
mured, ^yon  are  dull!  This  evening 
air  is  too  sharp  for  yon.  I  saw  yon  shiver ! 
Didnotyonr  maid  pnt  a  shawl  into  the 
carriage?  Let  me  wrap  yon  store 
warmly." 

I  Yeromea  accepted  has  assumption,  and 
suffered  herself  to  be  enfoMed  in  the 
shawl.  The  vicar  nManwhile  ezfJained  to 
Dickiason  the  road  which  the  ooanhman 
most  follow  to  approach  the  vicarage  hy 
the  side  of  St.  Gildas. 

'*  Ton  will  see  a  specimen  of  onr  ancient 
cfanrch  arehitectnre,"  said  Mr.  Levinconart 
to  his  son-in-law  in  labonred  and  highly 
nncoUoqnial  Italian. 

Cesare  professed  himself  much  interested. 
Bat  whea.  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  sqnat 
tower  of  the  old  church,  and  the  bleak 
barren  graveyard,  he  stared  around  him  as 
though  he  had  in  some  way  missed  the 
object  he  was  bidden  to  look  at»  and  as 
though  that  could  not  surely  be  the  '^speci- 
men of  ancient  chorch  architecture.'' 

**  Why,  there  is  Mandie  on  the  leek-out 
for  me,"  said  the  vicar.  ^  How  surprised 
she  will  be  !  And  who  is  that  with  her  ? 
I  declare  it  is— yes,  positively  it  is  Mr. 
Plew !" 


QRJBAT  EATERS. 


Thb  Wiltdiire  boors  who  lately  had  an 
eating^  matdi  against  time  probablv  never 
heard  about  Hercules,  Ulysses,  or  Miio ;  and 
therefore  did  not  know  that  their  aohieve- 
mant  had  been  &r  outdone.  The  two  sweet 
youths  wagered  with  each  other  as  to 
which  would  eat  a  g^ven  quantity  in  the 
shoFteat  time.  One  got  rid  of  six  pounds 
and  a  half  of  rabbity  a  loaf  of  breads  and 
two  pounds  of  cheese,  in  a  quaorter  of 
ail  hour;    and  he  was  so  .flattered  with 

of  the   bjrstandfirs,  thaii  he 


finished  off  with  a  beefsteak,  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  gin,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  So 
far  good — or,  rather,  so  for  bad.  Now,  Mr. 
Badham,  in  his.  "  Prose  HaUeutics,"  tells 
us  that,  "amongst  immortal  gluttons, 
Hercules  the  beef-eater  was  the  chief;  ho 
would  eat  up  the  grilled  carcase,  of  a  cow 
at  a  meal,  with  all  the  live  coals  attached 
to  it.  The  edacity  of  Ulysses  is  com- 
petently attested  in  the  Odyssov.  Milo 
carried  an  ox  round  the  stadium  in  his  arms, 
and  then  with  as  little  difficulty  in  his 
inside." 

If  it  be  alleg^  that  these  three  ancient 
worthies  never  lived  except  in  the  pages  of 
mythology,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
r^  mortals  that  wiU  serve  tne  purpose. 
Lucnllus  had  a  room  in  his  house  for  every 
kind  of  supper  each  at  a  particular  cost ; 
and  even  his  cheapest  supper  was  worth 
a  moderate  fortune.  Apicins  killed  him- 
self when  he  had  only  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  leflj,  fearing  that  he  would 
die  of  starvation.  One  epicure  had  sauce 
for  a  pair  of  partridges  prepared  from 
two  doaen ;  and  twenty-five  legs  of  mutton 
out  up  to  supply  one  choice  plateful  of 
special  delicacy;  and  a  dish  prepared  at 
endless  oost  from  peacocks'  brains. 

Boehmer,  a  Oerman  writer,  described 
somewhat  folly  the  caae  of  a  man  at 
Wittenberg,  who,  for  a  wager,  would 
eat  a  whole  sheep,  or  a  whole  pig,  or  a 
bushel  of  cherries  including  the  stones. 
His  strength  of  teeth  and  power  of  swal- 
lowing enabled  him  to  masticate,  or  at 
least  to  munch  into  small  firagments,  glass, 
earthenware,  and  flints.  He  preferred  birds, 
mioe^  and  caterpillars ;  but  when  he  could 
notget  these  delicacies,  he  put  up  with  mine- 
ral substances.  Once  he  devoured  pen,  ink, 
and  sand-pounce,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  inkstand 
itself.  He  made  money  by  exhibiting  his 
powers  in  this  way  untu  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  after  whidi  he  lived  nearly  a  score 
more  years  in  a  more  rational  way.  Al- 
though a  Latin  treatise  was  published  in 
elucidation  of  his  marvellous  powers,  it 
may  not  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  little  chicanery  in  &e  matter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fire-eaters  with  whom 
we  are  familiar  at  the  fairs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  who  doubtless  live  upon  more 
reasonable  diet  when  not  engaged  in 
money-making  exhibitions.  A  story  is 
told  of  General  Koenigsmark,  an  officer 
engaged  in  one  of  the  many  wars  waged  in 
bygone  times  by  Sweden  against  Poland 
and  Bohemia  which  illustrates  both  the 
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pig-eating  attribute  and  the  fear  which 
such  an  achievement  may  possibly  produce 
in  the  minds  of  others.  A  peasant  came 
to  the  king  of  Sweden's  tent,  during  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  offered  to  devour  a 
large  hog  for  the  amusement  of  his  majesty. 
The  general,  standing  by,  said  that  the 
fellow  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer. 
Nettled  and  irritated  at  this,  the  peasant 
exclaimed,  "If  your  majesty  will  but 
make  that  old  gentleman  take  off  his 
sword  and  spurs,  I  will  eat  him  before  I 
begin  the  pig,"  accompanying  this  offer 
with  a  vast  expansion  of  mouth  and  jaws. 
Brave  as  he  was  in  battle,  Koenigsmark 
could  not  stand  this ;  he  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  the  tent,  and  hurried  to  his  own 
quarters. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
Taylor,  the  Water  poet,  gave  an  account 
of  one  Nicholas  Wood,  a  Kentish  man, 
who  had  a  power  of  stowing  away  a 
marvellous  quantity  of  food  at  a  meaL 
He  was  credited  with  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, devoured  a  whole  raw  sheep;  on 
another,  three  dozen  pigeons ;  on  a  third, 
several  rabbits ;  on  a  fourth,  eighteen  yards 
of  black  pudding;  while  on  two  mother 
occasions  the  quantities  set  down  were 
sixty  pounds  of  cherries  and  three  pecks  of 
damsons.  But  it  will  be  better  to  dis- 
believe these  statements,  and  attend  to  the 
more  moderate  though  still  startling  ac- 
count given  by  Taylor,  that  "  Two  loynes 
of  mutton  and  one  loyne  of  veal  were  but 
as  three  sprats  to  him.  Once,  at  Sir 
Warham  St.  Leger's  house,  he  showed  him- 
self so  violent  of  teeth  and  stomach  that  he 
ate  as  much  as  woijld  have  served  thirty 
men,  so  that  his  belly  was  like  to  turn 
bankrupt  and  break,  but  that  the  serving- 
man  turned  him  to  the  fire,  and  anointed 
his  paunch  with  grease  and  butter  to  make 
it  stretch  and  hold ;  and  afterwards,  being 
laid  in  bed,  he  slept  eight  hours,  and 
fasted  all  the  while,  which  when  the 
knight  understood,  he  commanded  him  to 
be  laid  in  the  stocks,  and  there  to  endure 
as  long  as  he  had  lain  bedi*id  with  eating." 
In  the  tiftie  of  George  the  First  there  was 
a  man  who,  in  a  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
tried  to  maintain  a  Lenten  fast  of  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Breaking  down  in 
this  resolution  afber  a  few  days,  he  took 
revenge  on  himself  by  becoming  an  enor- 
mous eater,  devouring  large  quantities  of 
raw  flesh  with  much  avicUty.  Somewhat 
over  a  century  ago,  a  Polish  soldier,  pre- 
sented to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  a  marvel 
of  voracity,  one  day  ate  twenty  pounds 


of  beef  and  half  of  a  roasted  GaJ£  About 
the  same  time  a  youth  of  seventeen,  ap- 
prentice to  a  Thames  waterman,  ate  five 
pounds  o£  shoulder  of  lamb  and  two 
quarts  of  green  peas  in  fifty  minutes.  An 
achievement  of  about  equal  gluttony  was 
that  of  a  brewer's  man,  who,  at  an  iim  in 
Aldersgate-street,  demolished  a  roast  goose 
of  six  pounds  weight,  a  quartern  loaf^  and 
three  quarts  of  porter  in  an  hour  and 
eighteen  minutes.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Gborge  the  Third  a  watchmaker's  appren- 
tice, nineteen  years  of  age,  in  three-quutera 
of  an  hour,  devoured  a  leg  of  pork  weighing 
six  pounds,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
pease  pudding,  washing  down  t^ese  com- 
estibles with  a  pint  of  brandy  taken  off  in 
two  draughts.  A  few  years  afterwards 
there  was  a  beggar  at  (lottingen  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  ate  twelve  pounds 
of  meat  at  a  meal.  After  his  death,  his 
stomach,  which  was  very  large,  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  bits  of  flint  and  other 
odds  and  ends,  which  Nature  very  properly 
refused  to  recognise  as  food.  In  fact, 
setting  aside  altogether  the  real  or  alleged 
eating  up  of  a  whole  sheep  or  hog,  the 
instances  are  very  numerous  in  which  a 
joint  sufficient  for  a  large  family  has  dis- 
appeared at  a  meal  witibin  the  unworthy 
corpus  of  one  man. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  man^  of  the 
records  of  voracious  eating  pomt  to  a 
morbid  craving  which  the  person  suffers, 
and  which  is  as  much  a  disease  as  the 
opposite  extreme — ^loss  of  appetite — while 
being  still  more  difficult  of  cure.  Medical 
men  have  at  hand  a  stock  of  learned  Greek 
names  to  apply  to  various  manifestations  of 
the  disease.  Dr.  Copland  describes  a  case 
which  came  under  his  professional  notice. 
There  were  two  children  possessing  in- 
satiable appetites,  of  which  the  youngest, 
seven  years  old,  was  the  worst  **The 
quantity  of  food  devoured  by  her  was 
astonishinjg.  Everything  that  could  be 
laid  hold  of,  even  in  its  raw  state,  was 
seized  upon  most  greedily.  Besides  other 
articles,  an  uncooked  rabbit,  half  a  poimd 
of  candles,  and  some  butter  were  taken  at 
one  time.  The  mother  stated  that  this 
little  girl,  who  was  apparently  in  good 
health  otherwise,  took  more  food,  if  she 
could  possibly  obtain  it,  than  the  rest  of 
her  family,  consisting  of  six  besides  herselfl'' 

As  to  fire-eaters,  they  have  always  been 

exhibitors  rather  than  persons  possessing  a 

real  liking  for  this  peculiarly  hot  kind  of 

'  food.     There  was  one  Powell,  very  eminent 

in  this  line  of  business  tofrards  the  close  of 
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the  reign  of  Qearge  the  Second.  It  used 
to  be  jocnlarly  said  of  him,  that  '*  his  com- 
mon food  is  brimstone  and  fire,  which  he 
licks  up  as  eagerly  as  a  hnngry  peasant 
would  a  mess  of  pottage ;  and  such  is  his 
passion  for  this  terrible  element,  that  if  he 
were  to  oome  hnngry  into  yonr  kitchen 
while  a  sirloin  was  roasting,  he  woxdd  eat 
up  the  fire  and  leave  the  beef.''  Some  of 
the  former  paragraphs  in  this  article  con- 
tain incidental  notices  of  persons  swallow* 
ing  mineral  substances  of  varions  kinds ; 
and  it  appears  that  medical  men  recogpuse 
a  disease  called  lithophagy,  or  stone^eating. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  devonr, 
not  merely  spiders  and  flies,  toads  and 
serpents,  and  other  living  creatures — 
not  merely  cotton,  hair,  paper,  and  wood 
bnt  cinders,  sand,  earth,  clay,  chalk,  flint, 
glass,  stone,  mnsket-bnllets,  and  earthen- 
ware. One  man  conld  swallow  billiard- 
balls  and  gold  and  silver  watches.  There 
is  an  accredited  case  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  New  York  for  1822,  of  a  man 
who  could  swallow  clasp  knives  with  im- 
punity; but  on  one  day  he  overshot  the 
mark,  by  swallowing  fourteen :  it  killed 
him.  If  we  would  go  into  the  particulars 
of  all  these  kinds  of  voracity,  we  should 
have  to  establish  three  grades — digesting 
without  mastication;  swallowing  without 
digesting ;  and  simply  swallowing  without 
either  mastication  or  digestion.  But  every- 
one can  trace  this  matter  for  himself.  As 
to  earth-eating,  the  young  women  of  certain 
landB  are  said  to  eat  chalk  and  clay,  to  im- 
prove their  complexions. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the 
limitation  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken 
at  once  is  brought  about  rather  by  the 
efiects  of  fumes  and  vapours  upon  the 
brain  than  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  deglu- 
titory  powers  of  the  eater.  One  of  those 
persons  to  whom  a  whole  joint  is  a  mere 
trifle  was  tempted  to  accept  a  wager  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  take  three  shillings 
worth  of  bread  and  ale  at  a  meal.  The 
man  who  laid  the  wager  provided  twelve 
new  hot  penny  loaves,  and  steeped  them  in 
several  quarts  of  ale.  The  eflect  of  the  ale 
upon  the  hot  crumb  of  the  bread  was  such 
as  to  send  ofi*  the  glutton  into  a  drowsy 
helplessness  long  bdore  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  allotted  task,  and  he  was  greatly 
mortified  afterwards  at  having  lost  the 
wager. 

If  the  propensify  be  really  due  to  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  system,  a  morbid 
craving  which  physiologists  and  physicians 
can  trace  to  an  organic  source,  the  person 


is  no  more  to  blame  than  other  patients 
suflering  under  maladies.  But  if  he  boasts 
of  his  achievements,  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  bets,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
settling  the  degree  of  reprobation  due  to 
him.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was  an 
inscription  on  the  window  of  a  small  road- 
side inn,  between  Peckham  and  Sydenham, 
recording  such  a  boast;  whether  railways 
and  other  novelties  have  swept  it  away,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  Hone  described  it  thus : 

March  16, 1810, 
Thomas  Mount  Jones  dined  here,  ^ 
Eat  six  pounds  of  baoon,  drank  nineteen  pots  of  beer. 

It  is  nonsense,  and  a  libel  upon  the  four- 
footed  races,  to  call  such  exhibitions  of 
gluttony  brutal  or  beastly;  seeing  that  real 
brutes  and  beasts  eat  only  when  they  are 
hungiy,  and  leave  off*  when  they  have  had 
enough. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  CHIEFS. 


This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  distant  shores  of  Vancouver  Island. 
"AU  your  Indian  friends  are  dying  off*,'' 
it  told  me.  ''Last  week  old  Tsosieten 
died."  He  was  the  last  of  the  powerful 
coast  chiefis,  and  this  little  piece  of  news 
has  led  me  to  call  up  many  of  my  recol- 
lections of  him,  and  of  Tsohailum,  his 
great  rival.  They  were  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  ever  seen  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  —  pure  savages ;  but,  yet, 
their  history  has  a  touch  of  romantia  in- 
terest about  it.  The  fish-eating  tribes  who 
infest  the  North- West  Coast  and  the  salmon 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  are  not  a 
race  fruitful  in  men  of  much  intellect  or 
force  of  character.  Still,  now  and  then 
some  marked  men  rise  up  among  them. 
Such  a  one  was  Leschi,  who  roused  up  the 
whole  Indian  tribes  of  Washington  terri- 
tory and  Oregon  to  war  against  the  whites 
in  1866.  For  two  years  they  waged  a  war- 
feure  which  nearly  exterminated  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  former  countiry,  though,  to 
the  honour  of  the  English  be  it  spoken, 
only  one  Hudson's  Bay  servant  or  officer 
was  killed,  and  he  by  accident.  Every- 
where this  extraordinary  man  passed  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  "  like  night  from  land  to 
land,"  exciting  them  by  telling  them  that 
the  whites  were  driving  them  to  a  country 
where  all  was  darkness,  where  the  rivers 
flowed  mud,  and  where  the  bite  of  a  mos- 
quito wounded  like  the  stroke  of  a  spear. 
Such  was  the  force  of  his  character  that, 
in  one  day,  the  Indian  tribes,  over  an  im- 
mense  extent  of  country,  rose   almost  as 
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one  man.  Old  Tsosieten  was  of  another 
caste.  His  day  of  greatness  was  before  tlie 
advent  of  tlie  whites,  and  his  warfare  was 
wholly  directed  against  the  neighbouring 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  hey  -  day  of  his 
grandeur  was  nearly  past  before  I  knew 
him,  but  in  old  times  his  prowess  in  war 
was  snng  along  the  coast  for  many  a  league, 
and  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  whose  terror  he  was.  His 
hereditary  rank  was  only  war  chief  of  Taiika, 
but  so  steady  was  he  in  extending  }ns  con- 
quests, that  before  long  the  whole  coast 
paid  tribute  to  him,  and  he  really  did  not 
know  his  wealth  in  slaves  and  blankets. 
The  Hudfion*s  Bay  Company  —  the  only 
civilised  power  at  that  period — did  not  care 
to  interfere  with  this  powerful  customer  of 
theirs,  and  coast  traders  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  ally  themselves  with  him  by 
espousing  his  handsome  daughters.  Like 
some  other  great  men,  Tsosieten  was  not 
deficient  in  vanity,  and  courted  applause  in 
a  curious  way.  Sometimes  he  would  buy 
slaves  &om  distant  tribes— the  more  dis- 
tant the  better — give  them  canoes  and  pro- 
visions, and  send  them  off  to  their  homes. 
Then,  everybody  would  gathcs*  around 
them  and  eagerly  ask,  *'  Who  bought  you 
and  set  you  free  P "  "  Oh,  Tsosieten  bought 
me  and  set  me  free  !"  Then  great  was  the 
name  of  Tsosieten.  So  wealthy  and  powerful 
did  he  get  by-and-bye,  that  he  sailed  as  far 
north  as  Sitka,  in  Russian- America,  and 
bought  a  number  of  guns  from  the  Imperial 
Fur  Company,  which  he  mounted  on  the 
bastions  of  a  fort  which  he  built  on  an 
island,  in  imitation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  posts.  Within  this  enclosure 
was  the  village  of  his  own  particular  re- 
tainers ;  and  here  in  piping  times  of  peace 
he  lived  in  state.  Blind,  helpless,  and 
last  of  his  name,  he  remained  in  his  rained 
fort,  with  only  the  recollection  of  his 
former  greatness  to  console  him. 

"  They  all  call  themselves  chiefs  now-a^ 
days,"  he  said,  bitterly,  to  me  the  last  time 
I  saw  him.     "  I  am  the  only  chief!" 

Tsosieten  even  in  his  own  day  had  his 
rival  among  his  people,  and  for  long  years 
the  thought  made  his  life  bitter.  This 
was  Tsohailum,  chief  of  Quamichan.  Tso- 
hailum  was  a  slave's  son.  Gradually  the  boy 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  allowed  to 
join  Tsosieten's  great  war  parties,  where  he 
did  such  doughty  deeds,  that  on  the  death  of 
the  chief  of  Quamichan,  the  tribe  elected  him 
in  his  stead — the  heir  being  but  a  sickly 
boy.  Tsohailum  was  never  seen  to  smile, 
and  carried  a  huge  knife  in  his  breast  day 
and  night.     So  ^raid  was  he  of  treachery 


that  he  never  slept  in  iibe  same  part  of  kin 
lodge  two  nights  in  succession,  and  woold 
often  get  up  and  lie  down  in  anotiber  part, 
afraid  of  the  midnighrt  assassin.    He  grew 
sopowerfdl  that  when  he  wanted  a  infe 
he  didn't  go  begging  Hke  common  people, 
but  sent  an  envoy,  and  he  was  rarel j  un- 
suGcessfrd,  for  all  men  feared  Tsobaihmi, 
and  were  anxious  to  get  oonnected  with 
him.    If  a  reftisal  did  come  war  was  de- 
clared.    Many  stories  are  stiU  told  of  his 
daring.     Onoe  when  visiting  some  of  his 
relations  on  the  British  Columbian  shore, 
ihere  was  m«ch  talk  of  the  bravery  of 
his  livals,  the  Nuchaltaws,  of  whom  he 
affected  to  speak  lightly.     His  brothers-in- 
law  rattier  sneered  at  him,  until  at  last  to 
show  his  daring  he  offered  to  cross  with  a 
single  companion  in  a  little  canoe  to  tlie 
Nudhaltaw  village  in  broad  daylight,  and 
bring  back  a  head  <n*  die.     The  offer  wm 
accepted,  and  after  paddlisg  for  half  a  day 
they  approached  the  village.     Nobody  ap- 
peared about  except  two  men  on  the  beadi, 
who  ran  to  the  lodge  for  arms,  soared  at 
the  sight  of  strange  warriors.     Tsohaihnn 
followed  and  soon  brought  one  down,  and 
seising  his  other  musket  he  ediot  the  other 
just  at  his  lodge  door.    In  a  trice  tiieir 
heads  were  cut  off,  and  Tsohaihnn  bade  to 
his    oanoe,   before  the    affrighted  village 
could  recover  from  its  surprise.     Shouting 
his  dreaded  name,  he  and  his    companion 
sprang  to  their  paddles  and  shot  out  of 
sight.  Pursuit  was  soon  given,  but  in  vain, 
and  before  night  the  danng  pair  regained 
their  village  in  triumph. 

On  one  occasion  he  went  to  attack  the 
Classet  village,  near  Cape  Flattery.  It  was 
dark  when  they  arrived,  and  nobody  wafi 
about^  Tsohailum,  tired  of  waiting  for  a 
head  (for  he  had  only  one  oanoe),  against 
the  remonstrances  of  his  people  climbed  on 
to  the  flat  roof  of  one  of  the  lodges,  pushed 
the  boards  aside,  and  dropped  in  among 
his  sleeping  enemies.  Listening  for  ike 
breathing,  he  approached  and  severed  a 
head,  and  escaped  out  as  he  had  entered, 
just  as  the  village  was  alarmed  and  the 
men  poured  out  in  affright.  Men  still  talk 
of  the  feast  which  Tsohailum  gave  when  he 
built  his  great  lodge,  and  erected  the  hnge 
pillars — the  greatest  ever  seen.  They  are 
still  standing.  His  poor  old  fether— once 
a  slave — ^stood  by  and  looked  on,  half  in  pride, 
half  in  amazement,  at  the  wondrous  change 
offortune  he  had  encountered.  "Now,"  said 
Tsohailum  to  him,  **  I  am  a  great  man  jnst 
now,  and  so  are  you;  but  some  day  ot 
other  I  wiU  get  killed,  and  then  yon  wiD 
be  nobody.     Better  let  me  kiU  you!  Then 
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there  will  be  many  blankets  given  away, 
canoeB  broken  and  put  on  yonr  graye,  and 
muskets  fired,  and  you  will  be  buried 
like  a  great  chief.  Better  let  me  kill  yon 
now !"  The  old  fellow,  however,  much  to 
his  son's  disrast,  thought  he  would  like  to 
take  his  ohanoe.  Yet  with  all  Tsohailum's 
power  be  was  rather  unfortunate  in  affairs 
matriaaonial,  as  indeed  might  be  expected 
from  tha  very  Buaunwy  method  of  wooing 
he  adopted.  When  a  wife  offended,  instead 
of  killing  ber,  as  is  usual  among  these 
tribes,  be  would  draw  his  knife  across  the 
floies  of  her  leet  and  send  her  back  limping 
and  disg^raoed  to  her  &ther's  house.  He 
always  declared  that  he  would  never  stoop 
to  kill  a  woman. 

When  any  one  hinted  to  Tsohaiium  that 
he  would  get  killed  in  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures, he  merely  replied,  *'  The  bullet 
that  is  to  kill  me  has  not  yet  been  oast. 
The  man  who  is  to  fire  it  is  not  yet  bom. 
When  I  am  kiUed  it  wiU  be  hj  a  woman,  a 
boy,  or  an  idiot."  They  still  talk  of  this 
as  **  Tsohailum's  prophecy,"  and  point  out 
how  it  came  true.  His  end  was  approadi- 
ing.  His  power  and  pride  grew  so  great 
that  be  closed  iho  Conichan  River,  fix>m 
time  immemoriai  the  common  canoe  way 
of  different  tribes  all  firiendly  with  him. 
No  man  bat  those  of  his  own  tribe,  he  said, 
should  pass  in  front  of  his  door.  Now  this 
was  infringing  the  right  of  way,  and  no- 
body looks  upon  this  as  a  more  heinous 
offence  than  ihe  Indian.  So  treachery 
began  brewing  for  him.  "  He  is  too  proud, 
Tsohaiium — now,"  the  old  pec^le  and  the 
young  people  aU  alike  said. 

On  an  island  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oonicban  River  lived  a  small  tribe 
called  Lamalchas,  mostly  runaway  slaves  of 
Tsosieten,  whose  existence  was  merely 
tolerated.  K  a  Lamalcha  had  a  pretty 
daughter  or  wife,  she  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  himself  treated  as  a  slave.  Now  a 
rnmonr  came  to  the  ears  of  Tsohaiium  that 
the  Lamalchas  had  been  speaking  evil  of 
him,  and  saying  that  he  wasn't  such  a  big 
man  as  he  pretended  to  be,  and  such-like 
calumny.  Tsohaiium  swore  that  he  would 
exterminate  the  dogs.  Many  volunteered 
to  assist  him,  but  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  take  good  men  to  dogs  like  they,  but 
would  do  it  himself,  only  taking  enough  to 
paddle  him.  So  he  loaded  his  two  mulcts, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep,  telling  his  men  to 
rouse  bim  when  he  was  insight  of  the  Lamal- 
cha village.  They  exchanged  glances,  and 
gently  raising  his  arms,  after  he  had  got 
to  sleep,  they  withdrew  the  charge  and 
dropped  the  balls  overboard.     Suspecting 


nothing  Tsohaiium  was  roused  when  in 
sight  of  the  village,  and  the  canoe  drawn 
into  a  cove  where  the  paddlers  remained. 
The  Lamalcha  "  village"  was  only  one  very 
large  lodge,  and  nobody  was  about  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Entering  the  doorway  he 
shouted  his  war  cry,  "  1  am  Tsohaiium, 
chief  of  Quamichan !" 

At  this  dreaded  cry  the  terrified  inmates 
ran  into  a  comer.  Levelling  his  musket  at 
the  chief,  he  fired,  but  to  his  own  and  every 
one  else's  astonishment,  without  effect. 
Seizing  the  other,  he  again  fired  with  a  like 
failure.  Meanwhile,  a  woman,  who  was 
sitting  unperceived  behind  the  high  passage 
boards,  at  the  entrance,  seeing  this,  threw 
the  stick  they  dig  up  shell-fish  with  over 
his  head,  and  held  him  back,  crying,  *'  Now 
you  have  got  Tsohaiium ;  now  he  is  be- 
witched!" The  men  then  took  courage, 
and,  rushing  upon  him,  hewed  down  with 
axes  the  chief  who  was  looked  upon  as 
more  than  mortal.  So  Tsohailum's  pro- 
phecy became  true,  and  he  was  killed  by  a 
woman  at  last. 

His  old  rival,  Tsosieten,  then  gratified 
his  contempt  for  him  in  perfect  safety,  by 
purchasing  his  head  for  five  blankets,  to 
kick  about  his  village.* 

Now  that  these  two  men  are  dead,  there 
only  remains  on  the  Yanoonver  coast  some 
very  inferior  potentates,  with  little  power 
and  less  glory.  These  two  men  were 
savages  of  the  purest  water,  bnt  I  con- 
sidered that  their  history  might  not  be 
without  interest.  They  were  ihe  last  of 
the  great  chiefs. 


JjAMSst  of  the  biter. 

MoiTKHB  the  xirer,  I  eamie  down  from  the  motixitain. 

Jubilant  with  pride  and  glee, 
Leamoff^thiough  tlie  winds,  and  ■houting 

That  1  had  an  errand  to  ^e  sea ! 

The  Tooks  stood  against  me,  and  we  wrestled, 
But  I  leaped  from  the  holding  of  their  hands. 

Leaped  from  their  holding,  and  went  slipping 
And  sliding  into  lower  Unds. 

I  carolled  as  I  went,  and  the  woodlands 

Smiled  as  my  song  murmured  by, 
And  the  birds  on  the  wing  heard  me  singing, 

And  dropped  me  a  blessing  from  the  dcj. 

The  Sowers  on  the  bank  heard  me  singing. 
And  the  buds  that  had  been  red  ana  sweet 

Grew  redder  and  sweeter  as  they  listened, 
And  their  golden  hearte  began  to  beat. 

The  cities  through  their  din  heard  me  passing, 
They  came  out  and  crowned  me  with  their  towers  ; 

The  trees  hung  their  garlands  up  aboTe  me, 
And  coaxed  me  to  rest  among  their  bowers. 


*  The  Lamalchas'  Tillage  was  deetroyed,  and  the 
tribe  scattered,  in  1863,  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  gun- 
boats, on  account  of  their  killing  a  white  man. 
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But  I  laughed  aa  I  left  them  in  the  Buzuhino : 
There  was  never  aught  of  rest  for  me 

Tin  I  mingled  my  waters  with  the  ocean, 
Till  I  sang  in  the  choruB  of  the 


Ah  me !  for  my  pride  upon  the  mountain. 

Ah  me !  for  my  heauty  in  Uie  plains, 
Where  my  crest  floated  glorious  m  the  sunshine, 

And  the  clouds  showered  strength  into  my  Teins. 

Alas  !  for  the  blushing  little  blossoms. 
And  the  grasses  wiui  their  long  golden  drifts. 

For  the  shiMows  of  Ae  forest  in  the  moontide. 
And  the  full-handed  cities  with  their  gifts. 

I  have  mingled  my  waters  with  the  oeean, 

I  have  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea. 
And  my  soul  from  the  tumult  of  the  billows 

Will  nerennore  be  jubilant  and  free. 

I  sing,  but  the  echo  of  my  mourning 

Betums  to  me,  shrieking  back  again 
One  wild  weak  note  amongst  the  myriads 

That  are  sobbing  'neath  the  thiinaers  of  tiie  main. 

O  well  for  the  dewdrop  on  the  gowan, 

O  well  for  the  pool  upon  the  height, 
Where  the  kids  gather  thirsty  in  the  noontide. 

And  stars  watoi  all  through  the  summer  night. 

There  is  no  home-returning  for  the  waters 
To  the  mountain,  whence  they  came  glad  and  free ; 

There  b  no  happjr  dit^  for  the  singer 
That  hss  sung  in  the  chorus  of  Uie  sea. 


ENGLISH  BROKEN  TO  BITS. 


Notwithstanding  the  proverb  which 
warns  us  that  the  longest  way  round  may 
be  the  shortest  way  home,  short  cuts  have 
invariably  exercised  an  absorbing  influence 
oyer  the  mind  of  man.  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation, to  some  of  us  irresistible,  in  the 
idea  of  being  able  to  attain  a  desired  end 
withont  painful  processes  of  preliminary 
labour.  To  get  at  results  without  sus- 
tained effort  is  for  some  people  happiness 
and  joy. . 

In  the  matter  of  modem  languages,  in 
especial,  short  cuts  find  great  favour.  Many 
persons  undoubtedly  believe  that  a  foreign 
language  can  be  attained  with  ease  and 
certeinfy,  with  no  study  at  all.  French  in 
half  a  dozen  lessons  is  a  common  bait  with 
the  teachers  of  that  tongue ;  so  common  a 
fly  to  cast  over  the  waters  of  ignorance  that 
many  fish  must  needs  rise  at  it.  German 
and  Italian  present,  if  you  m^  believe  cer- 
tain teachers,  no  more  difficulties  than 
French.  Only  Bussian,  which  to  the  un- 
learned student  of  cigarette  boxes  looks 
less  like  a  language  than  a  typographical 
joke,  appears  to  require  any  time  or  any 
labour.  And  there  are  doubtless  persons 
who  would  cheerftJly  profess  to  teach,  and 
others  who  would  as  readily  profess  to 
learn,  Russian,  or  even  Chinese,  in  some 
dozen  or  so  of  three- quarter-of-an -hour 
lessons.  It  is  for  persons  of  this  stamp 
that  are  compiled  those  amazing  polyglot 
phrase-books  which  are  intended  to  assist 


the  "picker-up*'  of  foreign  tongues.  For 
that  is  the  formula :  '*  Qoixig  to  Paris  for  a 
fortnight,  Jones  ?  Didn't  laiow  you  ootild 
speak  French. "  "No  more  I  can,  my  boy," 
says  Jones ;  "  but  I'm  quick  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  Pick  it  up  in  no  time."  And  off 
he  g^es  with  his  phrase-book  in  his  pocket 
As  it  is,  no  great  harm  is  done,  for  Jones 
probably  finds  the  English  language  answer 
his  purpose  perfectly  well  in  Paris,  ajid 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to  consult  his 
books.  But  if  he  were  to  try  them,  to  what 
extremities  would  his  fiuth  in  shortcuts 
reduce  him  1  He  would  find  himself  re^ 
presented  as  saying,  in  a  dialogue  with  a 
butcher,  let  us  say,  "  I  want  some  pork, 
beef,  lamb,  mutton,  venison,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  book,  would  find  it  the  butcher's 
duty  to  reply,  "  Here  is  a  leg,  a  neck,  a 
shoulder,  a  sirloin,  a  brisket,  a  chop,  a 
cutlet,  a  quarter,"  and  so  on.  It  would 
be  impossible,  if  the  learner  followed  im- 
plicitly the  counsels  of  his  phrase-book,  for 
him  to  ask  for  a  pair  of  gloves  without  mn- 
ning  through  a  long  list  of  articles  of  haber- 
dashery. Me  would  be  compelled  to  order 
so  many  things  for  dinner  in  the  course  of  his 
first  remark  in  the  "  dialogue  with  a  cook," 
that  it  is  possible  it  would  be  ultimately 
but  a  small  shock  to  him  to  find  himself 
endeavouring  to  explain  his  condition  to 
the  doctor  in  a  fearful  list  of  diseases  which 
he  would  find  set  down  for  him,  after  thein- 
troductory  remark  *^I  am  ill,  unwell,  indis- 
posed," as  "  I  have  fever,  cough,  rheuma- 
tism, cholera,  cold  in  the  head,  gout,  neu- 
ralgia," and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  what 
would  be  his  feelings  on  reading  the  replj 
of  the  doctor,  evidently  a  very  general 
practitioner,  *'  I  will  give  you  a  draught, 
a  pill,  a  bolus,  an  emetic,  ointment,  a  lini- 
ment, a  gargle,"  and  what  not  ?  Conver- 
sational pitfalls  such  as  these  lurk  in  all 
comers  of  the  phrase-books.  It  is  unneoes* 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  the  foreign  interlocutor's  mak- 
ing a  reply  not  provided  for  in  the  printed 
dialogue,  which  would  be  a  tremendoiis 
circumstonce  indeed,  and  would  stop  up 
the  s}iort  cut  at  once. 

It  is  usually  popularly  supposed  that 
this  love  of  Imguistic  short  cuts  chiefly 
animates  the  travelling  Briton;  that  the 
phrase-book  is  naturally  a  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  our  countrymen.  But  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  one  other 
nation  at  least  the  art  of  learning  languages 
in  something  less  than  no  time  is  properly 
cultivated.  The  favoured  youth  of  Portn- 
gal  who  may  be  desirous  of  mastering  the 
English  language  may  do  so,  with  ease  and 
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Speed.  A  royal  road  to  onr  literature  is 
open  to  them.  And,  as  its  makers  assnre 
US  that  not  only  can  a  Portngnese  student, 
by  its  means,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but  tliat  it  wm  open  a 
way  among  the  intricacies  of  the  Portu- 
guese tongue  to  any  stray  Briton  who  may 
80  desre,  we  are  happy  to  afford  it  the 
pnblidiy  of  these  columns. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
short  cut  in  question  is  a  book.     Its  pur- 
pose may  be  inferred  from  its  title  page, 
which  informs  the  world  that  it  is  *'  The 
New  Guide  of  the  Conversation  in  Portu- 
guese and  English  in  two  parts."    In  the 
place  where  is  usually  to  be  found  the  name 
of  the  town  in  which  a  book  is  published 
I  occurs  the  word  "  Peking."    Butas  it  does 
,  not  seem  reasonable    to  suppose  that   a 
Portuguese  and  English  conversation  book 
should  be  published  in  the  capital  of  China, 
we  m^  assume  "  Peking"  to  be  the  name 
of  a  French  publisher,  inasmuch  as  the 
book,  which  bears  a  French  imprint,  is  to 
be  had,  as  the  title  page  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  "  To  the  house  of  all  the  booksellers  of 
Paris."     It  is  published,  the  preface  gives 
us  to  understand,  to  supply  an  acknow- 
ledged  want,  ''A  choice  of  fanuliar  dia- 
logues"— for  it  is  time  that  the  author 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself — 
"  clean  of  gallicisms,  and  despoiled  phrases, 
it  was  missing  yet  to  studious  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  youth ;  and  also  to  persons 
of  others  nations,  that  wish  to  know  the 
Portuguese  language.     We  sought  all  we 
may  do,  to  correct  that  want,  composing 
and  divising  the  present  little  work  in  two 
parts,  which  was  very  kind  of  us  indeed." 
After  the  first  shock  of  this  introduction, 
'  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  first 
part  includes  '*a  greatest  vocabulary  proper 
names  by  alphabetical  order,"  and  that  the 
forty-three  dialogues  in  the  second  part 
are  adapted  to  the  '*  usual  precisions  of  the 
Bfe.''  "  For  that  reason* '  (for  what  reason  ?) 
the  author  proceeds,  "  we  did  put,  with  a 
scrupxiloTiB  exactness,  a  great  variety  own 
expressions    to    English    and    porti^uese 
idioms ;"  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ; 
"  withont  to  attach  us  selves  (as  make  some 
others)    almost    at  a   literal    translation; 
translation  what  only  will  be  for  to  accus- 
tom  tlie    portnghese  pupils,   or  foreign," 
thongbtfxil    consideration    again    for    the 
foreigner,  "  to  speak  very  bad  any  of  the 
mentioned  idioms."     It  is  probable  that 
the  mentioned  idioms  will  come  out  rather 
oddly  even  with  our  friend's  assistance. 
FnrUier  on  in  the  preface  we  are  told  that 
we  shall  find  at  the  end  of  the  book  some 


familiar  letters,  anecdotes,  and  "  idiotisms" 
— ^a  promise  which  we  eventually  find  to 
be  made  not  without  reason.  Our  author 
has  found  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  philanthropical  labours,  by  reason  of 
the  lamentable  incorrectness  of  the  books 
of  reference  to  which  he  turned  for  counsel 
and  advice,  and  thus  laments  his  woes  in 
choicest  English :  "  The  works  "  —  why 
italics? — "which  we  were  confering  for 
this  labour,  fond  use  us  for  nothing ;  but 
those  what  were  publishing  to  Portugal,  or 
out,  they  were  almost  all  composed  for 
some  foreign,  or  for  some  national  little  ac- 
quainted in  the  spirit  of  both  languages," 
a  complaint  which,  it  will  at  once  be  seen, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  New  Guide  of  the 
Conversation.  Furthermore,  even  printers 
combined  to  add  to  our  friend's  troubles : 
"It  was  resulting  from  that  carelessness 
to  rest  these  works'*  —  mysterious  italics 
again — "  fill  of  imperfections,  and  anoma- 
lies of  style ;  in  spite  of  the  infinite  typo- 
graphical faults  which  some  times,  invert 
the  sense  of  the  periods.  It  increase  not 
to  contain  any  of  those  tiK>rAw" — ^italics  once 
more — "  the  figured  pronunciation  of  the 
english  words,  nor  the  prosodical  accent  in 
the  Portuguese :  indispensable  object  whom 
wish  to  speak  the  english  and  Portuguese 
languages  correctly." 

Having  arrived  at  a  clear  and  intelligible 
idea  of  our  tutor's  meaning — ^it  must  be  our 
own  fikult  if  we  have  not — let  us  proceed  with 
the  course  of  study  which  is  to  teach  us 
English  or  Portuguese,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  begin  with  a  vocabulary  in  three 
columns,  and  to  all  appearances,  at  first 
sight,  in  three  languages.  The  first  is  clearly 
Portuguese,  the  second  can  with  some  diffi- 
culty be  detected  as  English  broken  into 
veiT  little  bits  indeed.  But  some  thought 
ana  study  are  necessary  before  this  point 
can  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Many  &^ 
miliar  words  decide  us  that  we  are  reading 
English,  but  then  again  words  and  ex- 
pressions occur  strange  and  unusual  to 
English  eyes.  The  glazed  firost,  the  age 
decrepit,  uie  decayedness,  a  blind  (in  the 
sense  of  a  person  deprived  of  sight),  a 
squint-eyed,  the  quater  grand&ther  (what 
can  this  be  ?),  parties  a  town  (presumablv, 
parts  of  a  town),  a  chitterling  sauisages,  shi 
ass,  tumsol  (perhaps,  from  the  context,  a 
sunflower),  and  the  like,  are  not  easily  to  be 
recognised  as  English.  This  vocabulary 
is,  for  the  convenience  of  students,  divided 
in  an  orderly  manner  under  several  heads. 
To  quote  a  few  will  give  a  good  general 
notion  of  the  subjects  treated  on.  as  well 
as   of  the  very  remarkable   qualifications 
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which  the  anchor  possesses  for  taking  in 
hand  ihe  work  of  teaching  English.   Begin- 
ning with  words  relating  to  the  elements, 
the  world,  the  seasons,  "  of  the  time,"  and 
the  like,  we  pass  to  more  general  and  Taried 
information.     Thus,   for  instance,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  "  objects  of  man,"  which 
we  are  a  little  surprised  to  fihd  oomprise 
not  onlj   "thp  ring"   and   "the  purse," 
which  might  be  objects  to  some  men  if  of 
sufficient  value,   but    also   "the    worsted 
stockings,"  "  the  boots,"  and  other  articles 
of  clothing.     "  Woman  objects"  is  our  next 
divisim ;  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  sup- 
posed that  our  author  is  a  disciple  of  the 
rights  of  woman  party,  and  proceeds  to 
give  a  oatalogae  of  what  it  is  woman  objects 
to.  Objects,  it  appears,  is  againto  be  taken  as 
a  noun  and  not  as  a  verb,  a^  woman  objects 
are  earrings,  curls,  petticoats,  and  so  on, 
though  why  "  the  comet"  should  be  intro- 
dnoed  as  an  object  to  w<nnen,  whan  nothing 
is  said  of  the  lieutenant  or  the  captain,  is 
not  (dear.     The  list  of  articles  of  food, 
which  comprises  some  cuiiosities  sudi  as 
"  some  wigs" — ^who  eats  wigs  ? — "  a  dainty 
dishes,"   and  "a  title  mine,"  is  headed 
briefly  and  expressively  **  eatings,"  and  is 
followed  naturally  enough  by  "  drinkingB," 
among  which  "  some  paltry  wine"  holds  a 
dishonourable  position.  It  might  have  been 
known  to  a  Portuguese  that  Englishmen 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  juice  of 
the  Portuguese  grape  "porto-wine,"  but 
we  must  not  be  too  critioai.     It  is  a  little 
odd  to  find  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  and  other 
four-^x)ted  creatures  described  as  "  Quad- 
ruped's beasts,"  i^ioagh  not  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  to  come  upon  a  list  of  **  Insects- 
reptiles,"  while  "Marine's  terms"  do  not 
merely  apply  to  that  distinguished  corps 
the  Royal  Marines,  but  include  tiie  admiral, 
the  anchor,  the  vessel-captain,  and  even  a 
flute.     Spurs,  stirrups,  and   other  riding 
gear  come  under  the  head  "For  ride  a 
horse.**     With  these  and  other  trifling  ex- 
ceptions column  number  two  is  undoubtedly 
English ;  but  column  number  three  defies 
for  a  long  time  all  study  and  investigation. 
What  language  can  it  be  that  permits  such 
expressions  as  "Thi  flax  ove  Mteningue," 
"  E  kuor-teur  ove  an  attr,"   "  Yeun-gue 
mane,"  "Es-pi-txe"  (rather  like  Chinese 
the  two  last),   and   "Thi  txi-xe-mme ?" 
We  had  almost  given  these  riddles  up  as  a 
bad  job,  when  a  fearfal  suspicion  crept  over 
us.     What  did  the  preface  say?     ''It  in- 
crease not  to  contain  emj  of  those  works  the 
figured  pronunciation  of  the  english  words," 
"  indispensable  object  whom  wish  to  speak 
the  english  language  correctly."    It  could 


not  be  that  these  signs  and  wonders  were 
meant  as  guides  to  the  proper  pronunciatian 
of  the  English  words  in  oolunm  two? 
Never!  And  yet — ^yes,  on  invastigation 
the  &tal  truth  cannot  be  oonoealed.  It  is 
as  bad  as  an  electric  shock  to  find  tint 
"  Thi  flax  ove  laiteningue"  is  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  it  takes  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  make  that  amount  of  sense  out  of 
"E  kuor-teur  ove  an  aur;"  our  Chinese 
words  are,  young  man,  and,  speech,  and 
the  last  jaw-breckker  we  have  quoted  ifi 
known  in  Cheshire  as,  ihe  che^  room. 
This  is  a  fearfol  discovery.  There  is  a 
morbid  satis&ction  in  wandering  up  and 
down  this  terrific  column.  We  oome  into 
the  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  mysteries. 
Who  could  have  supposed  it  possible  ih&i 
he,  or  she,  was  liable  to  the  failings  of  enn- 
po-laits-ness,  of  esteub-eum-ness,  of  tretz- 
er-i?  Unpoliteness,  stubbornness,  and 
treachery  are  oonmum  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  but  these  other  vices,  what 
can  they  be  P  How  about  discovering  a 
seuioine-la  in  your  fiimily ;  y^bsA  relation 
is  that  personage  likely  to  be  to  your  kenx- 
z'n;  a  word  that  almost  defies  research 
until  a  despairing  appeal  to  column  number 
two  elicits  a  doubtful  whisper  of  *^ cousin;'* 
and  how  would  you  like  your  only  nn- 
married  daughter  to  be  taken  from  yon  hf 
a  ''heuz'  beunn'd?"  Does  Mr.  Millais 
know  that,  after  all,  he  is  only  a  "  pene- 
teur"  and  an  **  ak-a-di-mix-ane"  to  boot? 
It  may  surprise  Mr.  Durham  to  hear  of  him- 
self as  an  "  Es-keulp'-teur,"  but  that  it 
appears  is  the  proper  title  for  artists  in 
marble.  Our  medical  man  is  nothing  but 
a  "  seur-djeune,"  our  wife  a  very  tolerable 
"miu-zix-ane,"  we  play  ourselves  rather 
neatly  on  the  "  fladj'-e-lelt,"  al^ough  we 
have  but  a  low  opinion  of  the  "  Sco-txe" 
national  instrument  the  **  bague-paipe," 
and  we  are  rejoiced  that  the  fiact  of  our 
being  an  "  In'g'glixe-mann"  g^ves  us  a 
better  chance  of  understanding  the  new 
Ghiide  of  the  Conversation  than  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  persons  of  other  natioi^- 
ties.  Considerations  of  space  warn  us  not 
to  linger  over  this  fascinating  column  any 
longer,  but  we  must  cull  one  or  two  more 
flowers  of  pronunciation,  just  to  show  our 
readers  how  desirable  it  isiythat  they  shonld 
at  once  get  the  book  for  themselves.  Let 
us,  for  example,  amongst  the  "Trades," 
glance  approvingly  at  the  "  kon'fek-xenn'- 
er,"  the  "  P^-stri-kuke,"  and  the  «  Txim'ni- 
suip-er."  We  are  shown,  it  appears,  to 
our  room  at  the  hotel  by  a  "  Tx^m'-benr 
mede,"  we  get  the  **  guute"  in  our  feet, 
under  which  ciroumsUmces  we  call  for  the 
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assiataace  of  a  "  phi-six-ane/'  who  probably 
ordeis  hb  to  keap  our  "  rnme."  In  this 
predioament  we  natnrallj  ha  76  to  take  our 
food  plain,  and  free  from  stimulating  '*  Si- 
3'n-in'->gaeB,"  and  ''uater''  takes  the  place 
of  "naine/'  whether  "hBaite"  or  "r^d." 
The  fruit  blossoms  of  the  ^a'-mennn*d- 
trifl''  hanJd  the  early  spring,  -and  are 
^nnsently  foUowed  by  the  white, cones  of 
the  "Txees-net."  "Ual-aeutes,"  "Pitxes," 
and  "meid'-ber-is*'  come  wkh  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  '*  Or'-inn'-dge- 
tri"  does  not  boar  frxdt  in  our  cold  climate. 
Here  we  may  leave  our  friend's  Tocabulary, 
having  a  difference  of  opinion  with  him  at 
parting,  we  regret  to  say.  Fmr  in  certain 
gfifneral  directions  for  the  proaundation  of 
diphthcsigs  and  other  peculiar  sounds  the 
New  Guide  of  the  OonY«rsatioii  lays  down 
the  law  that  ",W  have  the  sound  of  u," 
and  tfattt  the  word  wag  is  therefore  natu- 
rally pronoiuiced  "uague.^  Against  this 
assertion  we  really  must  enter  a  mild 
protest. 

Leading  the  Portuguese  or  BraBsiiian  stu- 
dent, for  whom  this  valuable  woik  is  chiefly 
iBta^ded..lonstkeflcmeryi»th8ofleammg, 
our  author  leaves  the  barrel  vocabulary  for 
the  more  inteErasting  region  of  ''^miliar 
phrases."  Our  manual  contains  many 
pag«8  tji  these,  iirtended  to  habituate  the 
student  to  the  oonstruction  of  sentences. 
The  PortagOJBse  equivalents  of  the  ^'fa- 
unliar  phrases"  are  printed  with  them, 
and  we  have  really  found  them  sometimes 
easier  to  make  out,  although  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted witii  the  Portuguese  language, 
t^n  t^  Snglish  lines.  Here  are  a  few  speci- 
mens. ^  Do  which  is  that  hook  P"  «  At 
which  believe  you  be  business  P"  "  At  what 
'  is  that  ?*'  '*  Sing  an  area,"  which  does  not 
seem  feasible.  **  This  meat  ist  not  over  do," 
a  remark  possessing  some  faint  gtinmier- 
ing  of  meaning.  ''  This  girl  have  a  beauty 
edge,"  here  we  become  unintelligible  again, 
and  drivel  into  observing,  "  That  is  not  at 
the  endeavour  of  my  sight."  Brigands  in 
the  neighbourhood  impel  us  to  remark, 
**  ikaa  wood  is  fill  of  thiefs,"  and,  if  we  are 
contradicted,  the  obvious  retort  is,  "how 
do  you  can  it  to  demr  P"  which  settles  the 
question  at  once.  Sancho  Panza's  doctor, 
had  he  been  an  Englishman,  would  have 
told  him  "  That  are  the  dishes  whose  you 
must  be  and  to  abstain,"  and  if  Sancho  had 
felt  incfoied  to  console  himself  with  a  pinch 
of  Hardham's  '37  he  would  have  had  to 
ask  for  it  in  English  somewhat  in  this  way, 
^*  Give  me  if  you  please  a  taking  your*s 
anuff."  What  does  this  mean,  "  To-morrow 
hi  shall  be  entirely  (her  master)  or  unoccu- 


pied" P  or  this,  "  he  must  pull  in  the  book 
by  hands" P  or  this,  "he  do  the  devil  at 
four  P"  or  this  again,  "  I  wage  that  will,  you 
have"  P  It  is  akaost  w^th  learning  Portu- 
guese to  find  out.  "  It  must  never  to  laugh 
of  the  unhappies"  is  a  phrase  that  conveys 
a  generous  sentiment,  although  it  might  be 
put  into  better  shape,  and  "  I  will  accomo- 
date you  as  it  must  do,"  sounds  at  least 
kind,  although  we  can  hardly  apply  to  the 
author  one  of  his  own  phrases  which 
curiously  enough  happens  to  be  English, 
"  I  know  you  have  a  very  nice  style."  A 
farther  remark,  "  What  dudogae  have  you 
read"  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  read 
any.  Let  us  therefore  pass  on  to  part  the 
second  which  begins  with  fiuniliar  dia- 
logues. 

The  iamiliar  dialogues  are  in  effect  am- 
plifications of  the  familiar  phrases.  They 
deal  with  a  vast  diversity  of  subjects,  and  no 
Pi^ugoese  <»r  Brazilian  youth  ought  ever 
to  be  at  a  loss  for  English  small  tsdk  if  his 
education  has  been  conducted  by  our  friend. 
From  visits  in  the  morning  to  dialogues 
of  the  welUcnown  pattern  wit^  tailors, 
hairdressers,  and  others,  from  ''for  the 
ocunedy"  to  "for  to  visit  a  sick,"  from 
'*  fortto  ask  some  news,"  to  "  the  gaming," 
all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net  of  the  Guide 
of  the  •  Conversatioin.  What  gymnastic 
feats  are  performed  with  ike  English 
language  in  this  portion  of  the  book  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail.  A  few 
specimens  wiU  indicate,  as  reviewers  say, 
the  general  tone  of  "die  work.  Under  the 
head  of  "To  iniimn  oneself  of  a  person," 
which  appears  from  the  oontezt  to  mean 
to  ask  questions  about  a  person,  occnrs  this 
remarkable  speech:  "Tough  he  is  Ger- 
man, he  speak  so  much  well  italyan, 
french,  Spanish  and  english,  that  among 
the  Italyans  they  believe  him  Italyan,  he 
speak  idle  frenc^  as  the  Frenches  him- 
selves.  The  Sponiahesmen  believe  him 
Spanishin^  and  the  EngHshes,  English- 
men." This  emdite  personage  must  clearly 
have  been  a  pupil  of  our  author's.  Know- 
ledge does  not,  it  appears  a  little  farther 
on,  afford  him  mudi  gratification,  for  he 
remarks :  "  It  is  difficult  to  enjoy  well  so 
much  several  languages,"  and  we  should 
think  it  was.  Our  Portuguese  or  Brazilian 
youth  is  supposed  in  the  course  of  his  Eng- 
lish experience  to  have  business  to  transact 
with  a  horsedealer,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  gets  the  worst  of  it.  The  vary 
beginning  of  the  transaction  is  unpromis- 
ing: "Here  is  a  horse,"  says  our  young 
friend,  "  who  have  a  bad  looks.  He  not 
sail  know  to  march.  Don't  you  are  ashamed 
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to  give  me  a  jade  as  like  ?"  This  sorry 
na^  has  a  bad  time  of  it  by-and-bye; 
"  Strek  him  the  bridle"  is  somebody's 
advice,  '*  hold  him  i^e  reins  starters.  Pique 
strongly.  Make  to  marsh  him."  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Omelty  to 
Animals  onght  to  interfere.  Qor  friend  is 
always  in  tronble ;  hear  him  with  a  watch- 
maker, "  I  had  the  nusfortnne  to  leave  fall 
down  the  instant  where  I  did  mounted,  it 
mnst  to  pnt  again  a  glass ;"  or  with  his 
servants,  ''  Anciently  I  had  some  servants 
who  were  divine  my  thought.  The  duty 
was  done  at  the  instant,  all  things  were 
clearly  hold  one  may  look  on  the  furnitures 
now  as  you  to  do  see.  It  is  too  different^ 
whole  is  covered  from  dust;  the  pier 
glasses,  side  -  boards,  the  pantries,  the 
chests*  of  drawers,  the  wall  selves,  are 
changed  of  colours."  Poor  fellow !  He  can- 
not even  go  to  the  theatre  with  any  profit. 
"  What  you  say  of  the  comedy  ?  Have  her 
succeeded  ?"  his  friend  inquires  next  morn- 
ing. Not  a  bit  of  it.  "It  was  a  drama :  It 
was  whistled  to  the  third  scene  of  last  act.'' 
Naturally  desirous  of  knowing  the  reasons 
of  this  decided  "goosing"  our  friend's  friend 
proceeds, "  Because  that  ?"  and  our  friend's 
reason  in  conclusive,  "  It  whant  the  vehicle 
and  the  intrigue  it  was  bad  conducted." 
And  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
audience  cut  this  bad  play  short  and  "  won't 
waited  even  the  upshot." 

By  the  time  he  has  got  through  the  fisi^ 
miliar  dialogues  the  student  is  considered 
sufficiently  advanced  for  higher  flights,  and 
a  series  of  letters  of  oelelmted  personages 
is  offered  to  his  notice.  Boileau  writes  to 
Bacine,  Fenelon  "  at  the  Lady  the  Maa^ 
chioness  of  Lambert,"  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
to  "  their  daughter,"  and  all  in  English  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

From  these  intellectual  exercises  we  pass 
on  to  several  pages  of  anecdotes,  of  which 
let  these  serve  as  specimens : 

"Siward,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
being  very  ill,  though,  he  was  unworthy 
of  their  courage  to  expect  the  death  in  a 
bed,  he  will  die  the  arms  on  the  hands. 
As  he  felt  to  approach  her  last  hour  he 
was  commanded  to  hers  servants  to  arm 
of  all  parts,  and  they  were  put  him  upon 
a  armchair,  keeping  the  bare  sword.  He 
was  challenged  the  death  as  a  blusterer." 
Here,  although  the  last  sentence  is  just  a 
little  obscure,  the  general  meaning  is  pretty 
obvious,  but  our  next  example  is  not  so 
clear.  "  A  tavern  keeper  not  had  fail  to 
tell  theirs  boys,  spoken  of  these  which 
drank  at  home  since  you  will  understand." 
"  Those  gentlemen  to  sing  in  chorus,  give 


Monet  is  power.  No  institution  was  eyer 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom 
than  the  Bomisk  church.  It  has,  in  its 
time,  dealt  in  many  things;  but  tlie  two 
most  productive  articles  in  which  it  has 
ever  dealt  are  relics  and  indulgences.  A 
short  summary  of  strange  facts  under  each 
of  these  heads  shall  form  two  chapters  of 
this  journal. 

All  men  are  more  or  less  fond  of  relics. 
Do  not  most  of  us  look  with  interest  on 
the  garments  of  distinguished  people  who 
lived  before  us  ?    Are  not  some  of  us  inte- 


them  the  less  quality's  wine."  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Sautefuil  who  "aftie^ 
wards  to  have  read  one  of  theirs  hymneB 
at  two  friends,  was  cried  of  a  tone  of  a 
demoniac,  *  Here  is  what  may  call  verses  1 
Virgil  and  Horatio  was  imagined  that  no- 
body, after  them,  not  did  dare  to  com- 
pose some  verses  in  their  language.  It  ifi 
sure  that  these  two  princes  of  Sie  latin 
poesy,  after  to  have  cut  for  to  tell  so,  the 
orange  in  two,  and  to  have  pressed  it  have 
throwed  out  it ;  but  I  ran  next  to  the  orange, 
crying  wait  for:  Sir  Mantua  poet,  and 
you  favourite  from  Mednas,  expect ;  I  will 
do  it  in  zests.' "  The  solution  of  this  riddle 
would  be  a  hard  nut  even  for  the  ingenions 
gentlemen  who  write  answers  to  corre-  It 
spondents  in  the  Sunday  papers.  Another 
story  begins:  ''A  countryman  was  con- 
fessed to  the  parson  to  have  robbed  a 
mutton  at  a  hirmer  of  her  neighbourhood/' 
Another  tells  of  "  a  man  which  had  eaten 
so  many  than  six."  Six  what  ?  And,  in 
yet^  another,  Socrates  is  described  as  ^*  the 
most  vertious  of  pagans." 

After  this  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  the 
idiotisms  which  appropriately  conclude  this 
remarkable  and  eminently  useful  work.  The 
first  idiotism  is  '*  the  necessity  don't  know 
the  low,"  which  seems  a  good  thing  for  the 
low,  and  the  last  is  "  to  &d  the  magpie  to 
nest,"  which  may  have  some  hidden  Portn- 
guese  meaning.  Between  these  two  speci- 
mens every  variety  of  idiotism  is  to  be 
found. 

We  have  quoted  exactly  and  haphazard 
from  the  book  which  is  published  as  we 
have  already  described.  The  book  appears 
to  be  seriously  intended  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  as  a  bad  joke.  There 
would  appear  to  be  something  out  of  order 
in  the  Portuguese  educational  system,  at 
all  events  as  regards  modem  languages,  if 
the  New  Gtdde  of  the  Conversation  has 
many  students. 
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rested,  even  by  the  horrid  relics  in  Madame 
Tussand's  Chamber  of  Horrors?  No 
wonder  that  the  Bomish  church,  speculat- 
ing on  all  emotions  and  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind,  should  have  availed  itself  of 
this  predilection. 

The  old  Romans  and  Greeks  had  their 
holj  relics,  and  some  were  almost  Roman 
Catholic;  for  instance,  the  egg  of  Leda. 
The  Indians  carried  on  bloody  wars  about 
a  monstrous  supernatural  tooth  of  Buddha. 
The  .  Mahometans  preserve  the  standard, 
arms,  clothes,  beard,  and  two  teeth,  of  their 
prophet.  In  the  Christian  church,  however, 
we  find  no  trace  of  this  reHc-culture  before 
the  Emperor  Constantino.  According  to  the 
legend,  he  saw  a  cross  with  a  victory-pro- 
mising inscription  in  the  sky,  and  adopted 
it  as  a  standard.  He  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Christian.  From  that  time  the  cross 
became  the  symbol  of  the  Christians. 

The  mother  of  the  emperor,  Helena,  dis- 
covered the  true  cross ;  so  at  least  we  are 
told  b^  late  papal  authors.  Contemporary 
historians,  however,  do  not  say  one  word 
about  this  remarkable  discovery.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  not  only  was  the  true  cross 
discovered,  but  also  the  crosses  of  the  two 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  Our  Saviour. 
They  were  all  found  together ;  but  as  the 
inscription  afi&xed  by  Puiate  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  finders  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
discover  the  true  cross.  The  priests,  how- 
ever, found  a  way  to  solve  this  difficulty. 
They  laid  a  sick  man  on  one  of  the  crosses, 
and,  behold !  he  became  worse ;  from  which 
tiiey  concluded  that  they  had  struck  on 
the  cross  of  the  thief  who  taunted  Christ. 
When  the  sick  man  was  laid  on  another  of 
the  crosses,  he  became  much  better ;  but 
when  he  was  laid  on  the  third,  he  jumped 
up  quite  well.  There  could  not  be  any 
doubt  which  was  the  true  cross  after  this. 

The  graves  of  the  apostles  were  likewise 
discovered,  and  the  bodies  of  some  of  theiji 
too.  Very  pious  people  even  succeeded  in 
entering  into  direct  communication  with  the 
saints.  A  woman  at  St.  Maurin,  for  instance, 
who  had  chosen  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  her 
patron,  invoked  him  for  three  years  every 
day !  imploring  him  to  let  her  have  only  a 
little  bit  of  his  body,  for  which  he  had  no 
further  use.     The  saint  would  not  listen  to 
her  prayers.     At  last  the  woman  got  des- 
perate— ^as  even  pious  women  will  some- 
times, if  they  cannot  have  their  own  way 
— and  vowed  that  she  would  not  toucn 
food  until  the   saint  fulfilled  her  prayer. 
She  kept  her  vow  for  seven  days,  and  was 
nearlv  at  her  last  gasp,  when  she  found  on 
the  altar  the  thumb  of  the  saint !     Three 


bishops  wrapped  this  holy  relic  very  rever- 
entially in  linen,  and  three  drops  of  blood 
fell  from  it ;  one  drop  per  bishop. 

Some  saints  have  had  several  skeletons. 
That  of  St.  Denis,  for  instance,  exists  in 
duplicate  at  the  present  time;  besides  a 
third  head  in  Prague,  and  a  fourth  head 
in  Bamberg,  while  Munich  can  boast  of  a 
hand  of  his.  This  remarkable  saint,  there- 
fore, had  two  perfect  bodies,  four  heads,  and 
five  hands ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise ; 
for  each  of  these  relics  has  to  show  for  its 
genuineness,  a  document  of  authenticity 
from  an  infallible  Pope. 

Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Regensburg, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  learning  to  investi- 
gations about  the  bodily  appearance  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  to  trying  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  eyes  and  hair  she  had.  As 
the  present  compiler  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  read  the  eight  hundred  books  left  to  us 
of  this  gentleman's  writings,  he  does  not 
know  the  result  of  his  researches;  but, 
according  to  the  specimens  of  her  hair, 
testified  to  by  popes  as  genuine,,  it  must 
have  been  piebald ;  for  the  in&llible  relics 
of  it  are  fair,  red,  brown,  and  black. 

The  most  ponderous  relic  left  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  her  house,  now  in  Loretto. 
This  house  stood  once,  of  course,  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but,  according  to  the  legend,  angels 
carried  it  to  Italy.  They  placed  it  first  at 
Tersatto,  near  Fiume ;  but  in  the  year  1297 
they  transported  it  to  Loretto.  It  is  a 
wonderful  circumstance  that  the  houses  of 
Palestine  of  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  should 
have  so  exactly  resembled  the  peasants' 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loretto. 
It  is  enshrined  now  in  a  magnificent  church, 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  there,  to  stir  their  rosaries  in  the  mug 
of  the  infant  Christ,  and  to  depose  a  more 
or  less  considerable  sum  on  the  altar. 

The  credulity  of  people  in  the  matter  of 
relics  really  surpasses  belief.  One  monk, 
by  name  Eiselin,  travelled  in  1600  in  Wur- 
temburg,  exhibiting  to  the  faithful  a  pinion 
of  the  wing  of  the  Archangel  Gubriel.  Who 
kissed  it  (and  of  course  paid  for  it)  could 
not  be  seized  by  the  plague.  When  staying 
in  the  little  town  of  Aldingen,  this  precious 
relic  was  stolen  from  him.  Eiselin,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  a  loss;  before  the  very 
eyes  of  his  hostess,  he  filled  his  empty 
casket  with  hay,  and  exhibited  it  as  hay 
from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem.  AU  ihe 
faithful  thronged  to  kiss  it,  and  the  hostess 
among  them ;  so  that  the  monk  whispered, 
full  of  astonishment,  into  her  ear:  "Even 
you,  sweetheart?" 

At  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  world 
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was  overflowed  with  relics.  Whenever  a 
town  in  the  Holy  Land  was  conquered,  the 
crusaders  looked  first  for  relics,  as  more 
precions  than  golden  gems.  lyewis  the 
Saint  made  two  nnfortnnate  cmsades,  but 
he  comforted  himself*  with  the  relics  he 
brought  home.  These  were,  some  splinters 
from  the  cross,  a  few  nails,  the  sponge,  the 
pnrple  coat  which  the  mocking  soldiers 
threw  over  the  shoulders  of  Christ,  and 
the  thorn  crown.  These  holy  things  he 
acquired  for  immense  sums.  When  they 
arrived,  he  and  his  whole  court  went  out 
barefoot  as  far  as  Yiiu^nnes  to  meet  them. 

Henry  the  Lion  brought  many  relics  to 
Brunswick:  among  them  the  thumb  of 
St.  Mark,  for  which  the  YenetiaDs  offered 
in  vain  one  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

The  whole  wardrobe  of  Our  Saviour,  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  many 
saints  turned  up,  certified  by  Infieillibility. 
The  holy  lance  was  found,  with  which  the 
Roman  knight  Longinus  wounded  the  body; 
also  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  which 
she  handed  to  Christ  to  wipe  his  face  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Grolgotha,  and  on  which 
he  left  the  impression  of  his  features.  This 
handkerchief  must  have  been  at  least  fifty 
yards  long,  to  judge  from  the  pieces  (al- 
ways certified  by  Infallibility)  which  are 
shown  at  different  places.  The  dish  of 
emerald  was  found,  which  was  presented  to 
Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Shel]^,  and  from 
which  Christ  ate  the  Easter  lamb;  the 
waterpots  were  found  from  the  wedding  at 
Cana,  and  they  were  still  filled  with  wine. 
There  exist  so  many  splinters  of  the  cross, 
and  so  many  nails  from  it,  that  it  is  sup* 
posed  a  man-of-war  does  not  contain  more 
wood  and  iron.  Thorns  from  the  crown 
were  found  in  great  quantity,  and  some  of 
them  bled  every  holy  Friday.  The  cup, 
from  which  Chnst  dwmk  when  he  instituted 
the  Lord's  supper,  was  discovered,  together 
with  some  of  the  bread  lefb  from  that  repast. 
The  dice  which  the  soldiers  used  for  casting 
lots  for  the  garments  were  also  found,  and 
likewise  the  unseamed  tunic.  There  exist 
such  tunics  at  Triers,  Argenteuil,  St.  Jago, 
Rome,  and  many  other  places.  All  have  a 
certificate  from  Infallibility. 

There  were  also  found  infallible  shirte  of 
the  Virgin,  as  large  as  carriers'  frocks.  Her 
very  precious  wedding  ring  was  shown  at 
Pemsa,  together  with  a  pair  of  very  neat 
slippers,  and  a  pair  of  very  large  red 
slippers,  which  she  wore  when  paying  a 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth.  Milk  of  Mary  was 
discovered  in  great  abundance,  and  Divine 
blood:  sometimes  in  single  drops,  some- 
times bottled.      There  exist  also  the  in- 


foUible  swaddling  clothes,  a  very  small  pair 
of  infallible  breeches  of  St.  Joseph,  and  his 
carpenter's  tools.  One  of  the  thirty  silver 
pieces,  the  price  of  the  awfril  treacheiy  of 
Judas,  has  also  been  preserved,  together  with 
the  rope — ^twelve  feet  long  and  rather  too 
thin — ^by  which  the  traitor  hanged  himself; 
also,  his  very  small  empty  purse.  Eventbe 
perch  turned  up,  on  winch  the  cock  crew 
which  startled  tiie  consdenee  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Apostles ;  even  the  stone  with  whidi  the 
evil  one  tempted  Our  Lord  in  the  desert ; 
even  the  basin  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands ;  even  the  bones  of  the  ass  on  which 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  made.  There 
were  even  revealed  relics  from.  theOld  Testae 
ment  which  had  lain  safoly-hiddan  vast  mmi* 
bers  of  years.  For  instaiice :  the  staff  with 
which  Moses  parted  ihe  Bed  Sea ;  manna 
from  the  desert;  the  beard  of  Noaih;  a  piece 
of  the  rock  from  which  Mosea  drew  water. 

The  belief  of  the  benighted  people  in  these 
relics  was  so  strong,  tbkt  the  priests  cotdd 
even  venture  to  show,  not  merely  ab- 
surdly improbable,  but  manifestly  impos- 
sible  relics ;  there  once  were  on  oxhibitioD, 
and  are  even  now  in  some  countries,  sudi 
relics  as  the  dagger  and  buckles  of  the 
Archangel  Michael;  something  of  the 
breath  of  Our  Saviour  preserved  ia  a 
box ;  a  bottle  of  Egyptian  darkness ;  some- 
thing of  the  sound  of  the  bella  ddming 
at  the  entxy  into  Jerusalem ;  a  beam  of  the 
star  which  conducted  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  to  Bethlehem ;  something  of  the 
Word  that  had  become  flesh;  sighs  of 
Joseph,  breathed  ^Drth  when  he  had  to 
plane  very  knotty  boards ;  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  which  so  greatly  troubled  St.  Paul. 

In  Grermany  alone  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  wonder-working  images  of  the 
Virgin,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at  Lo- 
retto,  in  the  house  already  mentioned.  It  is 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  and  is  most  carefnlly 
cut  out  of  cedar  wood,  and  is  dyed  black  hy 
the  smoke  of  many  millions  of  wax  candles 
burnt  therein  pilgrims.  Tho  next  cdebrated 
image  is  at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  where 
you  might  have  seen  but  a  few  yeaxs  ag^ 
thirty  thousand  pilgrims  at  once ;  none  of 
whom  dared  to  approach  it  empty  handed. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

A  Yachting  Stobt. 

BOOKn. 
GHAPTBB  I.      OVEB  THE  QBAVE'. 

The  dismal  event,  it  may  be  imagined, 
famished  some  substantial  grist  for  little 
mills  supplied  by  the  chiffonniers  who  went 
about  St.  Arthur's,  picking  up^  and  sorting 
the  old  bones  and  rags  of  gossip.    The  poor 
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of  the  place,  always  grnmbling,  for  once 
owned  that  Providence  had  dealt  impar- 
tially with  the  rich  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  drew  a  better  lesson  to  that  effect  than 
they  had  ever  done  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Bailey. 

That  clergyman,  as  it  was  a  vast  occa- 
sion to  which  lie  wished  to  rise,  pnt  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  mortuary  sermon, 
"hrand  new,**  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  grow  so  jnicy  abont  the  eyes, 
and  scorbntic  in  his  cheeks,  that  he  looked 
an  undertaker  in    a   surplice.      In    that 
crowded  chnrch  he  addressed  hostile  and 
expostnlatory  qnestions  to  the  great  T^itig 
of  Terror  and  to  the  gnaves  he  djgs^  as  if  to 
his  own  maid-servant,  and  dwelt  sonorously 
on  the  station  Lanra  would  have  adorned. 
Her  noble  and  spreading  lands,  her  "  pa- 
geantry of  palaces" — ^where  were  they  all 
now  1    Her  grieving  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent, utterly  prostrated  and  broken  with  the 
shock,  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  mind 
to  see  anything  that  was  exaggerated  in  the 
statement,  that  "he"— Dr.  BaUey— "knew 
her  young  hearty  every  comer  of  it,"  and 
thatm  the  course  of  his  professional  "spiri- 
tual ministrations,"  his  guidance  of  that 
matchless  yonng  creature  had  made  him 
as  familiar  with  her  mind  as  he  was  with 
his  own.     But  what  was  he  to  say  to  those 
she  had  left  behind  ?     Nothing,  nothing, 
nothing  !  which,  with  a  strange  contradic- 
tion, r^bched  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
expatiation,  pointed  at  the  bereaved  father. 
The  funeral  was  indeed  magnificent^  a 
monument  of  grief  and  costhness,  Messrs. 
Hodman,  the  well-known  entrepreneurs  of 
such  shows  in  town,  exerting  themselves  to 
their  best.     All  the  foolish  ostentation  in 
which  Death  revels,  when  the  rich  are  con- 
cerned, was  nobly  displayed.   Mr.  Hodman, 
who  attended  in  person,  was  heard  to  say, 
^^  that  he  had  not  got  to  bed  for  two  nights." 
Sir  Charles  was  indeed  the  class  of  mourner 
for  whom  it  was  worth  while  making  an  ex- 
ertion.   "  None  of  your  peddling, '  estimate' 
sort  of  fellers,"  said  Mr.  Hodman,  "who 
will  call  you  into  their  front  parlour,  and, 
with  the  poor  remains  lying  cold  up-staLrs, 
will  g^  on  a  'aggling  with  you." 

On  this  morning  there  was  a  surprise 
for  the  sailors  of  the  port,  who  found  that 
the  Almandine,  so  long  familiar  to  their 
eyes,  hod  stolen  back  like  some  spectral 
snip.  The  actors  in  the  drama  rubbed 
their  eyes,  as  they  looked  from  their  win- 
dows and  saw  the  apparition,  and  appeared 
to  find  some  mysterious  connexion  between 
that  yacht  and  the  young  and  glittering 
croft)  all    snowy  sails  and  g^y  fluttering 


flags,  which  had  glided  away  out  on  the 
vast  ocean  of  eternity,  ^d  which  would 
never  return  into  that  port.  No  such 
transcendental  associations  occurred  to 
the  doctor,  who  merely  said :  "  God  bless 
me !  that  boat  back  again !  But  quite 
proper.  Nice  good  feehng  and  attention 
on  the  young  man's  part.  Brought  his 
yacht  here,  all  the  way,  for  the  funeral !" 
Then  the  dismal  ceremonial  began.  There 
was  one  figure  that  attracted  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  pews  and  galleries 
of  the  church — a  thin,  worn,  haggard, 
wild -eyed  creature,  whose  strange  and 
almost  ghastly  air  was  rendered  even  more 
remarkable  b j  his  exafffferated  black  dress. 
Some  of  the  Voung  ^of  the  pkce,  who 
had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  whole 
aflair,  turned  away  from  him  iu  terror 
— ^from  eyes  whose  glances  every  now  and 
again  seemed  to  dart  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  seeking  something,  to  settle  at  last  on 
a  retired  comer  of  the  gallery,  where  they 
seemed  to  probe,  and  even  stab,  fiercely, 
until,  at  last,  other  faces  were  attracted, 
and  looked  in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  seen  a  pale  &ce,  a  figure  bent  low  on 
its  knees,  and  Hps  moving  in  prayer.  At 
lunch  and  dinner  that  day,  the  association 
of  gossips  wondered  and  wondered  again 
why  Jessica  BoQey  had  deserted  her  &inily, 
and  sought  that  obscure  comer.  A  solu^ 
tion  was  soon  hit  upon,  by  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman paying  a  visit.  "  It  was  shocking," 
he  said,  "to  see  su<di  vindictiveness  even 
in  presence  of  the  dead.  To  think  that 
Bailey's  daughter  would  not  be  seen  in  her 
pubhc  place  at  the  funeral  of  one  she  dis- 
liked, but  skulked  away  in  a  comer ! ' '  This 
was  the  charitable  construction  put  on  the 
matter,  which  those  beside  her,  who  saw 
her  hands  clasped  convulsively,  and  her  lips 
moving  in  prayer,  might  have  found  quite 
inconsistent.  Her  eyes  followed  the  dark 
figures  moving  below,  and  the  blook-draped 
bier,  whereon  the  poor  lost  heiress  of  Pon- 
ton lay — ^and  by  what  agency  ?  The  long 
combat  that  had  begun  at  school  was  ended 
there;  and  a  voice,  she  could  not  be 
deaf  to,  was  always  in  her  ear,  whisper- 
ing, hoarsely,  not  only  thiat  the  victcny 
was  hers,  but  that  she  had  wen  it  by 
her  own  act.  She  saw  the  procession 
trail  out  to  the  graveyard,  and  oonld  not 
bring  herself  to  T]ai^  up  and  follow  it.  Then 
the  doctor  went  through  his  service ;  and 
in  a  new  vault  the  youns  creature  of  such 
hopes,  and  life,  and  bri^tness,  was  put  to 
rest. 

The  doetor  had  done  his  part,  in  an 
extra  impressive  way,  which  he  kept  for 
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persons  of  importance,  consigning  dnst  to 
its  companion  dust,  on  average  occasions, 
with  a  vigorous  and  bnsiness-l^e  air.  The 
sweet  and  almost  tearful  resignation  he 
could  assume  on  occasions  of  bereavement 
in  high  life,  would  have  secured  him  an 
advantageous  engagement  in  quite  another 
profession. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  the  doctor  with  "the  bereaved 
father"  (as  he  persisted  in  styling  him  for 
many  weeks  to  come)  went  into  the  church, 
and  was  a  long  time  walking  round  it,  and 
looking  at  various  portions  of  it.  They  were 
selecting  a  suitable  spot  for  a  most  gorgeous 
marble  monument^  the  finest  that  the  genius 
of  Ejiollys,  B.A.,  could  devise.  Hia  having 
already  thus  decorated  the  remains  of  a 
royal  personage  was  in  itself  a  gpiarantee 
with  the  doctor  for  the  artistic  character 
of  the  performance. 

After'  all,  we  may  not  find  ftiult  with 
these  post-mortem  tributes,  which,  with 
their  inscriptions  and  flourishes,  of  image 
and  panegyric,  have  been  so  often  sneered 
at,  for  they  at  least  soothe  the  torn  and 
pierced  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  left 
behind;  who  by  planning,  and  erecting, 
and  contemplating  such  things,  divert 
what  would  have  been  an  agonising  in- 
action, until  Time  steps  in,*and  soothmgly 
brings  resignation. 

CHAPTER  II.      A  MENACE. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  Jessica 
was  hovering  afar  off,  drawn  by  some 
strange  attraction,  to  wait  and  see  the 
end.  She  heard  them  fix  on  a  spot, 
the  doctor  lecturing  on  its  advantages; 
the  chief  of  which  seemed  to  be  that  it 
could  be  seen  firom  all  parts  of  the  church. 
"We  cannot  do  too  much  in  this  sad 
bereavement,  and  I  am  confident  Mr. 
Knollys  will  do  his  best." 

When  they  were,  at  last,  gone,  and  the 
baronet  seemed  now  to  be  led  away,  an  old 
broken  man,  on  his  Mend's  arm,  she  stole 
into  the  church,  up  to  the  space  that  had 
been  selected;  through  the  window  she 
coxdd  see  the  stone  slab  of  the  new  vault, 
and  turned  away  her  head.  There  would 
come  a  Sunday,  shortly  perhaps,  when  the 
memorial  would  face  her,  as  she  sat  in  her 
usual  seat ;  the  pure  snowy  marble  canopy, 
sheltering  the  sleeping  figure,  whose  hands 
would  be  joined  on  its  breast ;  below  there 
would  be  the  inscription,  age,  date,  wretched 
&ther,  extravagant  praise,  best  of  children, 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Jessica  had 
shrunk  from  that  picture  of  the  sleeping 


image,  to  be  always  before  her  as  she 
prayed  of  a  Sunday ;  but  that  imaginary 
inscription  came  to  her  as  a  wholesome 
corrective,  and  made  her  cold  and  stem 
again.  "  It  was  a  judgment,"  she  said,  as 
she  turned  away.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  does  not  lie  with  me  !'*  Sud- 
denly she  found  the  worn  fiM>e  of  Dudley 
was  looking  at  her.  "Who  said  it  lay 
with  you  ?  With  all  your  hatred  to  her, 
that  was  never  changed.  Are  you  here  to 
gloat  over  her  grave  ?" 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  met  his  look  of 
dislike.  "  Over  that  grave  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute with  you.  You  Imow  what  my  nature 
is,  and  that  it  is  not  one  likely  to  exult  orer 
the  fallen.  Further,  I  can  tell  you  I  was 
thinking,  with  bitter  regret,  over  our  old 
disputes,  and  that  I  might  have  judged  her 
harshly." 

"  Might  have !  Is  that  your  only  amende  ? 
Take  care  that  you  have  not  the  same  equity 
meted  out  to  you;  that  people  may  not 
accuse  you,  and  at  last  let  you  off  with  a 
'might  have  judged  harshly.'  You  amaze 
me — accustomed  as  I  am' to  strange  things 
in  this  world — ^to  think  that  you  can  haYe 
all  this  coolness  and  hardness.  Oh,  the  poor, 
poor  girl !"  he  added,  with  despair  in  his 
tones.  "  Oh,  what  a  mysterious  end !  They 
take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  accept 
the  physician's  twaddle.  Yet  I  believe  she 
was  harassed  and  excited  by  those  who  had 
an  interest  in  exciting  her.  Never  fear,  they 
shall  all  account  for  it — every  one  of  them. 
If  I  were  a  Corsican  I  might  take  their  way 
— don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Bailey.  But! 
may  tell  you  this — and  you  know  yourself 
it  is  the  truth — ^if  we  were  to  cast  up  all 
her  troubles  and  annoyances,  you  would  he 
found  to  be  the  one  who  £retted  and 
harassed  her  most  persistently." 

She  faltered.  "I  am  innocent;  it  was 
she  who  made  my  life  wretched,  and  who 
harassed  me." 

"  That  is  false ;  you  must  not  say  that^ 
standing  so  near  to  where  she  lies.  I  do 
not  want  to  threaten  you ;  but  there  is  a 
retribution  for  these  things.  It  will  oyer- 
take  you — ^never  fear.  Nay,  it  has  begnn 
its  work  already.  What  has  drawn  you 
here  to-day  but  remorse  ?  I  might  swear 
this,  too,  there  was  more  between  you  and 
her  than  the  world  shall  ever  know." 

Jessica  involuntarily  staited. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  shall  have 
something  to  live  for,  if  only  to  search 
and  hunt  up  all  that  concerns  her.  I  go 
away  now  for  a  time.  I  must  school  my- 
self in  wild  travels  in  wild  places,  to  be 
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al(me  with  my  miserable  heart.  If  some- 
thing comes  to  end  all^  it  will  be  welcome ; 
if  not^  I  shall  retnin  to  see  what  atonement 
lias  been  made.  There  is  one  ontrage  on 
her  memory  which  mnst  not  be.  Now,  let 
there  be  no  mistake.  I  give  yon  this  warn- 
ing as  from  her.  It  wonld  make  her  turn 
in  her  grave — ^rise  from  it!  So,  beware! 
Yon  understand  me.  Shonld  he  or  yon 
dare,  there  will  be  a  penalty  exacted,  to 
whidi  the  most  refined  torture  yon  conld 
dream  of  will  be  as  nothing !" 

Jessica  was  so  confonnded  at  the  strange 
tone  with  which  this  was  spoken,  so  oyer- 
whehned  too  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
she  oonid  make  no  reply.  A  secret  dull 
at  her  heart  seemed  to  hint  to  her  that 
something  like  retribution  or  punishment 
was  to  come  on  her,  of  which  this  man 
might  be  the  agent.  His  love  and  grief 
were  so  intense,  it  was  cdtain  to  give  him 
an  almost  supematoral  power,  uie  very 
eagerness  and  concentration  of  his  purpose 
on  this  one  point  giving  him  an  irresistible 
strength.  No  wonder  she  shrank  from 
that  spectral  figure,  which  seemed  to  glide 
away  amonff  the  church  pillars  as  if  into 
thin  air.  No  wonder  that  from  that  fis^tal 
day  a  sort  of  cloud  seemed  to  settle  down 
upon  her — a  sense  of  some  coming  blow  to 
be  expected  sooner  or  later.  With  this 
presentiment  to  attend  her,  she  turned  to- 
wards her  home.  Home,  indeed!  She 
longed  even  for  the  world.  She  could  not 
shut  out  those  fierce,  ever-menacing,  and 
avenging  eyes,  and  aU  she  could  do  was  to 
repeat  to  herself  "  I  am  innocent  as  regards 
her.  I  can  ask  my  conscience  again  and 
again,  and  it  tells  me  I  have  done  nothing." 

Though  she  had  made  an  almost  ascetic 
resolve  that  such  a  day  of  humiliation  should 
not  be  profaned  by  thought  of  anything 
selfish,  anything  thiat  was  near  or  dear  to 
her,  she  conld  not  shut  ont  a  speculation, 
which,  turn  away  her  eyes  as  she  would, 
made  her  heart  flutter. 

Conway !  What  would  he  do,  now 
hiB  own  strange  prettntiment  had  been  ful- 
filled, that  something  would  interpose  be- 
tween him  ancC  that  engagement,  that 
their  hearts  were  to  come  together  again  ? 
She  almost  flung  the  idea  from  her  with  a 
sort  ot  shame ;  but  still  it  came  back  to 
her.  What  would  Conway  do  now  ?  Would 
not  that  sudden  and  ghastly  end  turn  all 
hiB  sympathies  to  what  he  had  lost,  and 
perhaps  make  him  shrink  from  one  who 
was  to  profit  so  speedily  by  the  ruin  ot 
another  r  She  felt  if  he  was  to  come  before 
her  at  that  moment,  she  could  not  look  at 


him  with  unshrinking  eyes,  which  he  would 
think  were  asking  hJTn^  was  he  ready  now 
to  fulfil  his  bond  P  This  idea  seemed  to 
devour  her.  Her  impulse  was  to  write 
him,  and  say  he  must  not,  for  the  world, 
even  so  much  as  dream  of  the  plan  they 
had  settled ;  it  must  be  buried  with  what 
had  been  buried  that  day.  Then  she 
thought,  and  rightly,  that  this  seemed  like 
a  reminder. 

It  was  to  be  resolved  for  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  at  her  window,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  far-off  yacht.  Suddenly  she 
saw  its  fiEunt  lines  quivering  and  shaxing ; 
the  little  flakes  of  snowy  white  began  to 
grow  and  spread  like  wings,  then  flutter  in 
the  breeze.  He  was  going,  leaving,  and 
without  a  word.  Thank  God  for  it!  It 
was  for  the  best,  the  proper  and  right 
course.  Yet  now,  indeed,  the  cruel  sense  pf 
blank  desertion  came  upon  her,  for  it  was 
evident  that  he,  indeed,  took  that  view,  and 
thought  that  so  ghastly  a  catastrophe 
altered  aU  arrangements  between  them. 
It  was  harsh,  almost  cruel,  to  her. 

But  he  Jiad  thought  of  her,  for  here  was 
a  letter  firom  him. 

I  would  have  asked  to  see  you  to-day, 
but  your  own  tender  heart  will  help  you  to 
the  reason.  On  such  a  day  as  this  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  anything  but  what 
concerns  the  dead,  and  her  terribly  mys- 
terious end.  There  is  a  guilty  feeling  at 
my  heart  that  I  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  so  strangely  have  my  idle  words  come 
to  pass.  StiU,  as  I  am  going  away  now,  I 
must  speak  plainly. 

With  time  all  this  will  have  passed  away, 
and  we  can  look  back,  not  to  diese  last  few 
wretched  days,  but  to  what  was  so  solemnly 
engaged  between  us.  Thai  no  sensitive- 
ness on  your  side  can  dissolve,  and  that 
I  shall  call  on  you  to  fulfil. 

I  now  go  to  fisMse  debts,  dangers,  and 
difiBiculties,  to  find  some  extrication,  if  there 
be  any.  Not  before  a  year  shall  you  hear 
of  me.  Bear  your  present  trials  for  that 
short  space  of  time,  at  least,  and  then  we 
shaU  both  be  able  to  approach  the  matter 
calmly  and  logically.  We  have  neither  of 
us  deserved  any  blame.  During  that  time 
think  of  me. 

"  Never,"  thought  Jesaca.  '*  life  is  all 
over  for  me ;  that  poor  girl  has  vanquished 
me  after  alL  No,  I  da/re  not ;  her  image 
would  always  be  between  us,  and  that 
dreadful  last  scene."  Ear  better  that 
she  alone  should  see  it.     Did  he  know 
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of  it,  he  mnst  always  inaenBibly  associate 
her  with  the  grimness  of  that  terrible  end. 
Gradnallj  he  would  learn  how  their  last 
words  had  been,  words  of  anger  and  defiance. 
She  preferred  that  he  should  always  think 
of  her  as  she  was,  than  run  any  risk  of  his 
being  changed  to  her«  It  would  bo  for  the 
best  to  end  it  all  at  onca 

Yet  when  she  came  to  write  she  wanted 
heart.  The  old  question  recurred,  what 
had  she  done,  why  should  she  offer  her 
whole  life  and  happiness  as  an  expiatory 
offenog  to  one  who  would  have  spared  her 
nothing  ?  He  was  gone,  and  she  might 
put  off  the  letter  until  to-monrow.  Then 
aaiother  day  went  by,  and  another.  Li 
fact^  she  had  not  heart  to  take  such  a  step. 
She  could  wait. 

Then  began  a  weary  time  for  her,  one 
of  suspense  and  anxiety.  Gradually  the 
goss^s  came  to  have  done  wiiih  this  all  but 
inexhaustible  subject,  having  discnwited  it 
in  eveiy  conoeiTahle  way.  The  place  was 
shut  up,  Sir  Oharles  was  gone  away,  never 
to  return,  and  it  was  known  that  the  hand- 
some castle  would  soon  be  offered  for  sale. 
A  stone  cross  had  been  put  up  on  the  spot 
where  the  heiress  had  met  her  death, 
whither  many  a  walk  wias  taken  on  Smiday 
esrenings,  and  wherei  to  inqiiiring  little 
children,  the  story  wae  told  m  all  mystery. 

Weeks,  noonths  passed  by,  and  she  heard 
nothing  of  Conwi^.  Facte  and  nmumra 
came  down  of  what  was  4laing  as  respecto 
the  estate,  i^e  boreaking  up  of  the  establish- 
ment,  the  great  sale,  the  pfroceedings  in 
Chancery,  in  £Aot,  ail  the  usual  incidaBts  of 
clearing  decks,  throwingoverboard,  cutting 
away  masts,  which  attend  such  wrecks,  and 
which  often  will  net  save  i^  ship.  It  was 
certain,  however,  ihsA  the  moat  vigorous 
and  resolate  measures  were  being  taken, 
and  there  was  evidence  of  flomedecndedjoid 
thorough  spirit  being  -at  work. 


CHAPTEB  ni.      THE  NEW  HONUMBNT. 

At  last  nearly  a  year  went  by,  a  time 
more  l^ian  suffini«nt  to  save  or  to  destroy. 
Still  there  came  no  tidings.  Then  iihe 
doctor  heard  that  the  fimoily  had  gone 
abroad,  and  he  told  the  news,  with  a  'fi;tting 
contempt,  that  'Hheyweee  broke  horse  and 
foot,"  but  had  contrived  to  save  soanething 
out  of  the  fire.  This  charge  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  doctor's  constitutional  con- 
tempt for  poverty  in  general,  and  reverses 
hi  particular,  but  was  move  specially  con- 
ned^ with  accurate  news  he  had  received 
of  the  flourishing  health  of  the  incumbent 
whose  living  had  been  promised  tolum,  and 


who    had    returned    firaon    the  Hombing 
waters  with  a  freak  stock  of  vitahty. 

As  the  spaoe  between  that  scene  on  the 
river  gradually  widened,  and  newer  asso- 
ciations of  regpret  and  tendenieaB  for  tiie 
victim  were  quite  softening  away  all  ug)y 
memories,  Jessica  felt  every  hour  an  in- 
creasing certainty  that  tins  was  Ihe  solu- 
tion. Conway  must  naturally  turn  iiis 
eyes  away  from  that  ^ot,  where  he  bad 
found  such  pain  and  trouble,  and  even  a 
little  bit  of  tragedy.  He  would  be  glad  to 
have  done  with  it,  and  his  vague  and  gene- 
rous promise  need  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  JatoUys,  B^A.,  had  been  dOi- 
gently  at  work,  and  had  oompleted  a  ln^ 
aaorial  which  was  much  admired  in  town. 
The  doctor  had  volunteered  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  had  forced  with  much  im- 
portunity cm  the  father  with  many  a  "  Leaye 
it  to  me,  Sir  Oharles.  Til  find  something 
classical."  In  the  okib,  aqeid  in  many  a 
house  in  the  town,  he  was  for  ever  pulhng 
out  hisbit  of  paper,  with  the  ^'rongh  draft" 
cf  this  insoriptian,  and  grew  testy  and  even 
insolent,  wlMn  anything  like  an  emendation 
was  suggested.  It  ran  something  after  this 
i&shion: 
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And  expatiated  a  good  deal  on  her  being 
**  endowed  with  abundant  wvalihy  and  gnat  i 

iracto  of  land,  and  having  left  her  weeping 
^Ekther  and  loving  friends  to  sorrow  inocHh 
sdiable."  In  short,  to  do  the  doc^  iustioe, 
it  was  a  very  Hfur  reproduction  of  the  ocff- 
rect  mortuary  inscriptions. 

In  due  time  great  cases  came  down  hy 
train  along  vn£k  workmen,  aaad  the  me- 
morial was  aet  up  in  the  church.  KnoUya, 
R.A.,  had  done  his  best — which  did  not 
travel  beyond  a  limited  area.  The  result 
was  a  Qothio  marbfe  canopy,  with  the 
snowy  figure  reposing  beneath,  as  if  asleep, 
her  arms  won  her  breast  and  her  hands 
crossed.  They  had  been  at  work  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  on  the  Satardaj 
were  trying  hard  io  gdt  all  finished  hj 
ihe  Sxmday.  Abont  seven  o'clock  it  was 
ready;  the  men  had  gathered  up  ibeir 
tools  and  gone  away ;  a  gas  huoop  or  two 
was  still  fiaidng,  amd  by-and-lm  they 
would  come  and  sweep  away  the  dust  and 
fragments.  The  light  played  in  cnrioos 
colouzed  shadows  on  the  low^lying  marble 
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figttre,  which  was  destined  ix>  repose  tran- 
quilly there  during  many  an  imtold  fixm- 
day  service,  while  gientler  or  londer  voides 
wouldoome  and  saooeed  the  doctor's;  while 
new  snd  ever  sacoeedxngeyes  wonld  wander 
over  and  speoalate  as  to  the  story  to  whom 
this  igigantio  JjAXJiBJEi  seemed  to  helong. 
There,  too,  was  the  clergyman's  pew  almost 
on  a  level — so  meair  that  a  woman'-s  eyes  in 
that  pew  oonld  peer  into  that  cold  nmrble 
&ce. 

Baoh  a  reflecrtion  actually  oocnrred  to  •& 
veiled  and  mni&ed  ^gnre,  standing  in  iront 
of  the  moncrment,  and  gasing  at  the  sleep- 
ing figure  with^a  stramge  and  sad  interest. 
Tfaeve  was  her  old  enemy  lying  prostFate 
hef(n<e  her  in  oUll  stone,  with  something 
like  a  reproach  on  her  face.  Knollys, 
B.A.,  'had  at  least  made  a  good  likeness. 

She  saw  •even  in  i^&t  dim  light  the 
same  perverse  look  aboot  idie  lips,  eioied 
with  a  certain  obstiaaqy.  But  the  idea  of 
lHmiig*io  sit  there,  Simdary  aflber  fiaiiday, 
witii^att  &.ce  ga^JBig^it  her,  and  'taking, 
by  loroe  of  her  own  imagination,  'Ctspres- 
sions  of  Teproaoh,  anger,  or  saperiority, 
WM,  i^he  felt,  more  than  ^e  'oonld  endure. 
"  Not  that !  "  she  said,  half  aloud.  '"  is 
there  nothing  to  save  me  from  iheci  ?  Yet 
if  she  were  to  arise  now  from  that  cold  bed 
I  WDnld  not  doodnk  nor  fly;  £or  I  -am 
innocent  in  all  that  took  place  about  her. 
Even  now,  as  she  lies  there,  she  has  *h:er 
victory,  and  I  do  not  gvadge  it  to  'her.;  -bnt 
it  isQlB  hardly  on  me.  She  might  raise  her 
head  from  itat  cold  pillow,  and  give  her 
old  smile  of  trimaph  to  see  me  thus 
deserted.  Y-et  I  oannot  bring  myself  to 
blame  him.  I  should  have  known  thaEt  this 
mnst  have  come  to  pass,  that  he  has  been 
forced  again  ittto  the  anction  room  to 
eztrioBte  his  fnoaily.  Yet  it  would  be  more 
like  retcibiitioai  if  she  had  still-  power  to 
keep  him  from  me  now  as  she  had  in  her 
life." 

She  turned  hastily;  for  she  heard  a 
sound  of  steps  dlowly  approaching,  and 
did  not  wi^  to  be  surprised.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  heard  a  voice,  the  music  of  which 
she  well  knew.  She  gave  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  joy. 

"  Jessica !"  said  Conway.  "  It  seems  no 
chance  that  'has  made  us  meet  here  in 
presence  of  her  image.  The  same  holy 
thought  drew  you  here  as  well  as  me,  and 
takes  away  my  last  fooHsh  scruple.  We 
can  both  approach  to  pay  this  poor  homage 
to  her  memory ;  and  you  know  we  dared 
not  do  it  unless  our  hearts  were  pure.  Ah, 
Jessica!  now  at  last  I  can  shut  out  that 
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dismal  day;    now  we  can    look    to 
future,  .and  think  of  being  happy." 

'*  And  you  have  returned  to  me,"  said 
Jessica.  ^'I  never  dreamed  of  this.  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  you  again." 

"  We  have  hope  now  for  the  future,  and 
plenty,"  he  said,  eagerly.-  "AH  will  be 
well.  The  clouds  have  all  passed  away. 
I  oould  have  returned  here  long  since,  but 
hesitated,  thinking  that  ycm,  like  myself, 
had  some  weak  scruple,  and  liiat  that  poor 
girl's  end  might  be  si^osed  to  have 
changed  everything.  Yet  though  I  hardly 
dare  say  it,  it  seems  I  was  saved  from  a 
terrible  fate-nfrom  a  shipwreoked  life,  from 
the  degradation  of  having  married  for 
money,  and  from  the  miseiy  which  must 
have  followed.  But  now  all  is  dear  at 
last, -and  I  hove  come  back  to  save  you. 
You  shall  at  last  begin  a  happy  life  with 
me.  We  shall  nevdr  look  back!  Hush! 
who  is  tins  ?" 

A  figure  came  slowly  advancing  into  the 
ohuroh,  and  the  two  hastily  drew  aside  into 
the  shadow.  The  figure  -still  advanced 
untH  dose  up  to  the  monument,  clasped  its 
hands,  and,  bending  passionately  over  the 
marble  figure,  gas^-with  an  -unspeakable 
tenderness  into  the  faoe.  Then  bent  down 
slowly  and  kissed  the  marble  cheek.  Turn- 
ing round  suddenly  at  some  sound  of  foot- 
steps the  light  fdl  on  his  &ce,  and  his 
fierce  eyes  were  directed  into  the  dark 
shadcFw  'Where  they  stood. 

"What!"  cried  Dudley.  "You  have 
chosen  this  place  and  i^iis  night  for  your 
mihdly  meeting!  Does  she  dare— of  all 
oreaturee  in  the  world !" 

"Hu^!"  said  Conway,  indignantly. 
"  This  is  no  place " 

"Come  away,  then,  out  -of  it,"  he  said, 
frantically.  "  I  will  not  hssve  this  sacred 
spot  pTofisned  by  your  meeting. 

They  were  now  outside  the  church. 
**  See,  Dudley,"  said  Conway,  gently,  "  I 
can  make  any  allowance  in  your  case ;  but 
this  seems  going  too  far." 

"  I  see  the  game,"  said  Dudley,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  "  she  is  out  of  the 
way  now,  a  decent  time  has  elapsed,  and 
you  pick  her  out  the  unrelenting  enemy — 
almc«rt  her  murderess!" 

Conway  felt  Jessica's  arm  trembling  on 
his,  and  she  herself  was  nearly  falHng. 
"  This  is  intolerable,"  he  said.  "  And  you 
must  be  mad  to  speak  so." 

"  Take  care,  Conway,"  said  the  other 
solemnly.  "  I  g^ve  you  tiiis  solemn  caution. 
Take  care  what  step  you  take  ;  if  you  pro- 
fane the  dead  in  thai  way,  I  tell  you  you 
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little  dream  of  the  corse  that  will  attend 
yon  through  life.  And  yon,"  he  said, 
tnming  to  Jessica^  "  if  yon  haye  sense  or 
wisdom,  and  value  your  peace  of  mind  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  you  will  pause  before 
yon  engage  in  this  sacrilege.  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  a  man  that  has  kept  my  word 
in  everything  yet.  What  I  have  said 
should  come  to  pass  has  come  to  pass.  For 
his  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  take  care." 

"  Gome,  no  more  of  this,"  said  Conway. 
"  You  have  forgotten  that  other  lesson  1 
once  gave  you,  I  can  see." 

*'  That  sWle  of  speech  will  not  affect  me. 
I  have  a  duty  to-night,  and  it  will  not 
turn  me  from  it." 

His  eyes,  ^ven  in  that  darkness,  were  so 
wild  and  fierce,  that  he  seemed  under  the 
influence  of  some  frensy.  Jessica  felt  she 
could  not  endure  this  trial  much  longer, 
and  whispering  Conway,  "  Let  me  go,  he 
frightens  me,"  fled  away  out  of  the  church. 

'^  This  is  generous  and  manly  on  your 
side,  Dudley,"  said  Conway,  "and  only 
that  I  myself  must  hang  my  head  in  that 
presence,  and  cannot  justify  myself,  I 
would  be  very  angry.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  cannot  control  yourself." 

"  Yet  it  was  a  hsurd  fate,  Conway.  One 
so  young,  and  with  such  fair  prospects." 

The  other  said  warmly,  '*  It  seems  cruel. 
And  yet  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  she  ought 
never  have  been  happy." 

"With  ycnt/"  said  Dudley,  looking  at 
him  fixedly.     "  Why  not  ?" 

"  But  I  have  repented  it  bitterly.  No  one 
can  know  the  remorse  I  have  suffered, 
And  after  all,  from  what  the  doctor  said, 
this  cruel  end  of  hers  might  have  come  at 
any  moment  from  any  excitement.  Nay, 
should  properly  have  come  before." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  ?"  said  the  other: 
"  how  can  you  be  sure,  that  this  excite- 
ment that  caused  her  death  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  you  or  yours  ?  What  if 
she  had  found  out  this  wicked  deception  of 
yours  ?  Yon  called  it  so  yourself.  Or  if 
some  one  had  charitably  told  her  of  it. 
There  is  no  knowing." 

"Impossible,"  said  the  other.  "I  had 
left  her  but  a  few  minutes,  and  was  signal- 
ling to  her  from  the  yacht.  The  doctor 
explained  it  simply.  She  had  stumbled 
against  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  the  start  and 
shock " 

"  Of  course,  we  know  that.     I  am  only 


speculating.  Doctors  can  explain  every- 
thing. But  were  I  her  &ther,  or  were  1 
her  acknowledged  lover,  I  mean  a  geniune 
lover,  I  should  not  be  satisfied.  I  should  not 
go  mooning  ridiculously  about,  questioiiing 
and  speculating.  When  I  had  found  out 
fiH,  which  might  also  mean  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  out,  I  should  rest 
Now  you  mean  to  many  that  olergymaD's 
daughter.  There  is  no  use  disguising  it, 
Conway.  Duty  came  first;  then  lore. 
You  are  entitleato  follow  yourindxnatioiiB. 
I  don't  want  to  piy  into  your  secrets." 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,"  said  the 
other.  "  If  you  knew  the  whole  story,  yon 
would  sav  it  is  but  a  poor  reparation  for 
all  she  has  borne  for  me,  and  ftotm  the 
world." 

"Not  a  word  of  her,'[  said  Dudley, 
furiously.  "No  glorification  of  her.  I 
know  her  true  character.  You  can  many 
whom  you  please,  and  welcome.  Thongb 
I  would  warn  you  as  a  friend,  in  this  case 
take  care.  She  is  marked,  and  has  a 
reckoning  to  pay  us  yet — a  heavy  one." 

"  I  see  there  is  no  reasoning  with  yaii»" 
said  Conway.  "I  am  going  home:  good 
night." 

"  I  am  not  going  home,  and  shall  wait 

here." 

Any  one  lingering  in  that  churdi  woold 
have  seen  Dudley's  face  lit  up  with  a  sort 
of  ghastly  delight. 

Then  approaching  the  marble  monum^t 
he  bent  over  it  again,  and  said  to  it,  "  Now, 
lost  angel,  tiiere  will  be  a  sacrifice  at  yonr 
tomb,  as  good  as  any  ever  offered  at  any 
shrine.  And  before  long  I  shall  bring  to 
you  an  offering  of  their  joint  misery  and 
wrecked  happiness,  that  will  help  to  make 
you  sleep  calmly  in  your  grave." 


Now  Seady,  price  fit.  6d.,  bound  in  grean  ebthi 
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BOOK  V. 
CHAPTER  VU.   MRS.  PLEW  SPEAKS  HER  MIND. 


Maud's  visit  to  Lowater  took  place  as 
airanged.  Only  instead  of  remaining 
merely  a  day  with  the  Sheardowns  she 
stayed  in  their  honse  a  week.  Mrs.  Shear- 
down  had  strongly  nrged,  almost  insisted 
on,  this. 

"  Yon  have  not  now  the  plea  that  yon 

camiot  leave  the  vicar  to  hie  lonely,"  she 

said.     "  The  vicar  has  no  lack  of  society 

and  excitement  at  present.     As  for  yon,  I 

,  don't  think  yon  desire  to  share  in  either 

I  the  society   or  the  excitement.     Do   yon 

think  Hngh  wonld  like  that  yon  shonld  ? 

I  Stay  with  us.  I  shall  tell  Hugh  that  I  have 

taken  good  care  of  his  treasnre,  and  he  will 

be  grateful  to  me." 

As  to  "Veronica's  presence  in  Shipley 
Magna,  Mrs.  Sheardown  did  not  tmst  her- 
self to  say  very  mnch  on  that  score  to 
Mand.  She  did  say  a  few  words,  qnietly, 
but  sternly,  disapproving  the  proceeding. 
And  Hand  was  nnahle  to  gainsay  her.  But 
in  speaking  to  her  hnsband,  Nelly  Shear- 
down  gave  ntterance  to  her  disgnst  and  in- 
dignation qnite  vehemently. 

"Did  yon  ever  hear  of  snch  a  thing, 
Tom  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  snch  a 
thing?  The  woman  mnst  have  lost  all 
sense  of  decency !" 

"Why,  Nelly,"  returned  the  captain, 
"  have  I  not  heard  yon  say  more  than  once, 
that  if  that  misguided  girl  were  to  retnm 
yon  wonld  not  turn  yonr  back  on  her ;  bnt 
wonld  hold  ont  a  helping  hand  to  her  in 
any  .way  that  yon  conld  ?  Have  I  heard 
yon  say  that,  or  did  I  dream  it  ?" 


"  Yon  know  that  yon  have  heard  me  say 
it.  And  I  do  not  repent  of  having  said  it. 
Bnt  yon  are  not  speaking  fairly.  Yon 
know  very  well,  Tom,  that  my  *  helping 
hand'  was  to  be  contingent  on  a  very 
different  state  of  things  from  that  which 
actually  exists.  If  she  had  shown  any 
penitence,  any  remorse  for  the  misery  she 
caused,  any  consideration  for  others,  I 
wonld  have  done  what  I  could  for  her; 
more,  I  confess,  for  Maud's  sake  and  the 
vicar's,  than  her  own.  But  to  come  back 
here  under  the  present  circumstances ;  not 
letting  even  a  sufficient  time  elapse  to  soften 
the  memory  of  her  disgrace ;  flaunting  her 
ill-gotten  riches  and  her  contemptible  hus- 
band in  the  face  of  everybody  who  has 
known  her  from  childhood " 

"  Contemptible  husband  !  Why,  my  dear 
little  wife,  you  know  nothing  about  Mm  at 
all  events!" 

"  Do  I  not  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  marriage  was  made  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  know,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  as 
suffices  to  prove  that  he  must  be  a  man 
without  any  sense  of  honour,  or  dignity, 
or  even  decency !  That  he  is,  in  short,  as 
I  said — contemptible  !" 

The  captain  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  stem  his  warm-hearted  wife's 
vehemence  with  a  little  show  of  that 
judicial  impartiality  which  so  becomes  a 
man,  and  which  he  is  usually  so  ready  to 
display  for  the  edification  of  the  weaker  sex 
in  cases  that  do  not  touch  his  own  passions 
or  prejudices.  But  in  his  heart  Captain 
Sheardown  was  little  less  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted at  Veronica's  conduct  than  his  wife 
was,  and  he  warmly  concurred  with  her 
in  desiring  to  keep  Maud  as  far  as  possible 
apart  from  the  vicar's  daughter.  There 
were  other  reasons,  also,  why  the  Shear- 
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dawns  considered  the  yicarage  to  be  no 
longer  a  pleasant  or  daBirable  homa  for 
Hand  Desmond.  Bnt  of  these  iAxtj  did 
not  speak  to  her  fully. 

*'  Perhaps  it  maj  be  all  idle  gossip  and 
mmour,"  said  Gapiain  Sheardown,  h^  in- 
terrogattyely,  to  his  wife. 

^^  Perhaps  it  may,"  she  returned,  with  an 
expressive  shake  of  ihe  head. 

'^  At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  to  vex 
Maud  with  what  may  turn  out  to  be  all 
fiUse,  vulgar  scandal." 

''No  need  at  all,  dear.  But  it  i»  not 
reiy  easy  to  me  to  dissemble.  Once  or 
twice  lately  Maud  has  spoken  with  some 
anxiety  of  the  vicar,  and  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  her  the 
report  we  had  heard." 

"  Grnlp  it  down  again,  like  a  brave  little 
woman. 

Meanwhile  the  reappearance  of  Yeronica 
in  her  new  character  of  Princess  de'  Bar- 
letti,  was  the  theme  of  discussion  and  ani- 
madversion in  half  the  houses  in  the 
county.  Mrs.  Begbie  had  nearly  fiunted 
when  she  heard  it.  She  had  said  to  her 
maid,  who  had  first  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion to  her,  "  No,  Toinlins.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve you.  I  win  not,  I  must  not,  think  so 
evil  of  my  own  sex."  When  subsequently 
the  atrocious  fisict  had  been  confirmed,  Mrs. 
Begbie  had  been  thrown  into  quite  a  low, 
nervous  state  by  it.  The  sight  of  her  inno- 
cent Emmie,  and  the  recollection  that  that 
pure  scion  of  the  united  houses  of  Gafier 
and  de  Wynkyn  had  been  in  the  same  room, 
had  actually  breathed  the  same  air  with 
that  creature,  was  too  much  for  her.  Bnt 
finally  Mrs.  Begbie  had  found  strength  to 
rouse  herself,  and  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  bare-faced  audacity  of  continental  cor- 
ruption, as  she  characterised  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de'  Barletfci  to  the 
Crown  Inn  at  Shipley  Magna.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Mrs.  Begbie*s  own  account  of 
the  various  phases  of  feeling  she  had  gone 
through.  Lady  Alicia  Renwick  was  very 
grim  and  sarcastic  on  the  occasion.  Dis- 
approving Veronica's  proceeding  quite  as 
strongly  as  Mrs.  Begbie  disapproved  it,  her 
ladyship  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
metaphorically  digging  her  sharp  beak  into 
the  pulpy  sel^complacency  of  Miss  Emma. 

"  Aye,"  she  said,  dryly.  "  It's  a  curious 
social  fiujt  that  yon  brazen  flirt,  without  a 
penny  to  her  tocher,  as  we  say  in  the  north, 
should  have  got  two  husbands  (for,  ye 
know,  that  wretch  Grale  married  her),  one 
a  baronet  and  the  other  a  prince,  no  less — 
and  the  young  fellow  really   and    truly 


well  bom ;  the  Barlettis  come  of  an  illns- 
irions  lin«  — tiiat  that  good-for-notbing 
hoflsy,  I  si^,  ritould  get  two  suchhnshaadiB 
by  nothing  i&  the  world  but  her  handsome 
faoe,  whilst  so  many  of  our  virtuouB  voimg 
Tirgina  can't  manage  to  get  Hisrried  tor  the 
life  of  them.  And  dear  knows  it  isn't  for 
want  of  energy  in  trying,  as  far  as  my  oh- 
servaiion  goes.." 

^'  lAdy  Alida,"  said  Mrs.  Begbie,  with 
dignity,  "no  well  brought-up  young  girl 
would  put  forth  the — ^the  lures,  for  so  I 
must  call  them — ^which  I  have  seen  exer- 
cised by  that — creaJtuire  !  Men  arc  unfor- 
tunately weak  enough  to  be  attracted  by 
that  sort  of  thing." 

*'  Oh,  men  are  fools  enough  for  anything, 
I  grant  you,"  replied  Lady  Alicia,  giving 
up  the  male  sex  en  masse  with  the  greatest 
liberaUty. 

"They  tell  me,"  pursued  Mrs.  Begbie, 
who,  despite  her  virtuous  indignation, 
seemed  unable  to  quit  the  discussion  of 
Veronica's  altered  fortunes,  "that  this— 
person — has  brought  down  a  carriage  and 
horses — ^splendid  horses  ! — and  a  suite  of 
servants  with  her  to  the  Crown  Inn.  And 
her  dress  is  something  incredible  in  its 
extravagance.  She  mfuces  three  toileta  a 
day " 

"  Four,  mamma,"  put  in  Miss  Begbie. 

"Emmie!  I  beseech  you  not  to  enter 
into  this  topic.  Indeed,  I  r^ret  that  it 
has  ever  been  mentioned  before  you  at  all." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  will  do  Fiss 
Emmie  any  harm,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  with 
an  inscrutable  £m». 

"No,  Lady  Alicia.  You  are  rigbi  I 
feel  obliged  to  you  for  judging  my  child  so 
correctly.  But  still  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
bloom  of  youthful  freshness  should  be  in- 
jured by  a  too  early  acquaintance  with  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  !" 

"And  they  say  she  paints  awfully  1" 
observed  Miss  Begbie,  in  whose  mind  the 
word  "bloom"  had  conjured  up  by  associa- 
tion this  crowning  iniquity  of  Veronica 

Mrs.  Begbie  execut^  a  quite  gymnastic 
shudder. 

"  It  positively  makes  me  iH  to  think  of 
her  !*'  said  she. 

"  H'm.  I  don't  remember  that  ye  were 
so  overcome  when  the  girl  first  ran  off, 
were  you?  Aye?  Well,  my  memory  may 
be  at  feult.  But  I  understand  veiy  well  it 
is  aggravating  to  people— espeaafly  to 
people  with  daughters — ^to  see  that  sort  of 
thing  flourishing  and  prospering." 

"  Vice,  Lady  Alicia,  never  prospws  in  ^ 
long  run !" 
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"Oh,  of  course  not.  To  be  sure  not. 
We  have  high  anthority  for  that,  Mrs. 
Begbie.  But  then  ye  see  it's  often  snch  a 
very  long  mn !" 

The  above  conversation  is  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  light  in  which  the  Princess 
de*  Barletti's  appearance  at  Shipley  was 
looked  on  by  the  Daneshire  society. 

Could  Veronica  have  overheard  one 
morning's  chat  in  any  dressing-room  or 
boudoir  whose  inmates'  favour  or  coun- 
tenance she  desired,  she  would  have  at 
once  despaired  of  maMng  good  her  footing 
as  a  member  of  the  "  county"  circles.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  she  had  ever  for  a 
moment  conceived  the  hope  that  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  receive  her. 
But  she  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
power  of  money.  And  she  thought  that 
the  bright  reralgence  of  her  new  rank 
would  dazzle  the  world  £rom  a  too  dose  in- 
spection of  old  blots  and  spots  on  her  fair 
fiune.  And  then  it  had  all  been  vague  in 
her  mind.  There  had  perhaps  been  hardly 
any  definite  expectation  of  what  would 
occur  when  she  should  be  at  Shipley. 
But  she  had  had  a  general  idea  of  awaking 
envy  and  admiration  and  astonishment ; 
of  dashing  past  old  acquaintances  in  a 
brilliant  equipage ;  of  being  addressed  as 
"your  hi^mess"  within  hearing  of  un- 
polished Daneshire  persons  devoid  of  a 
proper  sense  of  the  distinction  of  classes, 
and  who  had  habitually  spoken  of  her  in 
her  childish  days  as  "Ae  vicar's  little 
lass !"  And  these  things  in  prospect  had 
appeared  to  her  to  suffice.  But  after  a  day 
or  two  she  became  aware  how  strongly  she 
desired  to  be  visited  and  received  by  per- 
sons whose  approval  or  non-approval  made 
Pate  in  Daneshire  society.  She  was  en- 
tirely unnoticed  except  by  one  person. 

This  solitary  exception  served  but  to 
emphasise  more  strongly  the  marked  neg- 
lect of  the  rest.  Lord  George  Seagrave 
called  on  her.  Lord  George  had  taken 
Hammick  Lodge  for  a  term  of  years.  He 
had  never  been  down  there  at  that  time  of 
year  before.  But  his  health  wouldn't  stand 
a  London  season ;  getting  old,  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  So,  as  he  had  to 
pay  for  the  place,  he  had  come  down  to  the 
Lodge  to  pass  a  month  or  so  until  it  should 
be  time  to  go  to  Schwalbach.  And  he  had 
heard  that  Prince  Cesare  and  the  Princess 
— whom  he  had  the  honour  of  perfectly  re- 
membering as  Miss  Levincourt — were  at 
the  Crown.  So  he  had  called,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  he  should  be  uncom- 
monly charmed  if  the  prince  would  come 


and  dine  with  him  and  one  or  two  friends, 
any  day  that  might  suit  him.  And  Cesare 
accepted  the  invitation  with  soniething  like 
eagerness,  and  announced  that  he  should 
drive  himself  over  to  Hammick  Lodge  very 
soon.  This  promise  he  kept,  having  his 
horses  harnessed  to  a  nondescript  vehicle, 
which  the  landlord  of  the  Crown  called  a 
dog- cart ;  and  sending  the  London  coach- 
man, who  sat  beside  him,  to  the  verge  of 
apoplexy  by  his  unprofessional  and  in- 
competent handling  of  the  ribbons.  The 
vicar  had  pleaded  his  parish  duties  as  a 
reason  why  he  could  not  go  very  frequently 
to  Shipley  Magna.  Maud  was  with  the 
Sheardowns.  And  besides,  Hugh  Lock- 
wood,  in  his  interview  with  Veronica,  had 
so  plainly  conveyed  his  determination  to 
keep  his  future  wife  apart  from  her,  that 
Veronica  had  chosen  not  to  risk  a  re^al, 
by  asking  Mand  to  come  to  her.  They  had 
met  but  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  evening 
when  Veronica  had  driven  her  &ther  back 
to  the  vicarage.  Veronica  had  not  alighted. 
She  had  looked  at  her  old  home  across  the 
drear  little  graveyard,  and  had  turned  and 
gone  back  in  her  grand  carriage.  But  on 
that  same  occasion  she  had  seen  Mr.  Plew. 
There  needed  but  a  small  share  of  feminine 
acuteness  to  read  in  the  surgeon's  face  the 
intense  and  painful  emotions  which  the 
sight  of  her  awakened  within  him.  She 
was  still  paramount  over  him.  She  could 
stiU  play  with  idle,  careless,  capricious 
fingers  on  his  heart-strings.  It  was  a  pas- 
time that  she  did  not  intend  to  deny  her- 
self. 

But  what  she  could  not  see,  and  had  not 
nobleness  enough  even  to  gaess  at,  was  the 
intense  pity,  the  passion  of  sorrow  over  the 
tarnished  brightness  of  her  purity,  that 
swelled  her  old  lover's  heart  almost  to 
breaking.  She  had  never  possessed  the 
qualities  needful  to  inspire  tne  best  reve- 
rence that  a  man  can  give  to  a  woman. 
And  it  may  be  that  in  the  little  surgeon's 
inmost  conscience  there  had  ever  been  some 
unacknowledged  sense  of  this.  But  he  had 
looked  upon  her  with  such  idolatrous  ad- 
fniration ;  he  had  been  so  unselfishly  con- 
tent to  worship  from  a  humble  distance ; 
he  had  so  associated  her  beauty  and  bright- 
ness with  everything  that  was  bright  and 
beautiful  in  his  life,  that  her  degradation 
had  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  She  had 
never  been  to  him  as  other  mortals,  who 
must  strive  and  struggle  with  evil  and 
weakness.  He  had  not  even  thought  of 
her  as  of  a  woman  fast  clinging  to  some 
rock  of  truth  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence, 
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shall  always  be  gratefiil  to  yon,  and  be 
your  friend  with  all  my  hearfc — ^if  you  wiU 
left  me  be  so,"  answered  the  surgeon. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  on 
his  road  to  Shipley  Magna. 

INFALLIBLB  INDULGENCES. 


A  TRULY  golden  idea  was  oonoeiTed  by 
BonifiMSe  tbe  Eighth;  he  invented  the 
jubilee.  The  c^d  Romans  celebrated  the 
oommesLoement  of  each  century  with  grest 
festivities,  and  the  Jews  had  ako  their 
jubilees.  The  pope  prabaHy  derived  his 
idea  from  this  soiuroe.  Who  made  a  pil- 
grimage in  such  a  year  to  Rome,  and  de- 
posited a  certain  sum  on  the  altar,  recdived 
indulgenee  for  all  sins  ever  committed  in 
all  his  life,  and  might  leave  again  as  in- 
nocent as  a  baby ! 

Not  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
strangecB  passed  the  year  1800  in  Rome. 
It  is  impoBsibLe  to  estimate  the  amount 
paid  in  gold  and  silver  to  the  chun^  by 
rich  people,  as  the  pope  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  pnblida  it ;  but  what  was  paid 
only  in  copper  amoonted  to  fifty  thousand 
golden  gilders,  and  according  to  a  moderate 
estimaticm  about  fifteen  millions  were  paid 
in  all :  a  sum  of  which  the  value  in  1300 
wafi  nearly  ftrbulous.  This  rich  harvest 
of  oourse  whetted  the  papal  appetita  The 
treasure  of  the  pope  was  inexhaustible — ^in 
indulgences-^and  Clement  the  Sixth  had 
the  great  kindness  to  crder  that  a  similar 
jubilee  should  take  place  every  fifty-six 
yetirs.  Indeed  a  venerable  man  with  two 
keys,  of  oourse  St.  Peter,  appeared  to 
him  and  said,  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
''  Open  the  gate !"  What  could  he  do  but 
obey  ?  Urban  the  Sixth  was  still  kinder. 
He  shortened  the  time  again  to  thirty- three 
years  in  remembrance  of  the  age  of  Christ. 
Sixtus  the  Fourtii  was  so  Uberal  aa  to 
lower  it  again  to  twenty-five  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brevity  of  human  life. 

The  second  juinkse,  under  Clement  the 
Sixth  (ld50),  proved  stiU  more  productive 
than  the  first.  In  his  jubilee  bull,  the 
pope  *'  ordered  the  angels  of  paradise  to 
release  from  pui^tory  the  socJs  of  those 
who  might  die  on  thcor  way  to  Rome,  and 
to  introduce  them  direotly  into  paradise." 
Rome  was  so  much  crowded  that  year,  that 
the  hiotfil-keepers  became  nearly  craey.  Two 
priests  relieved  each  otlxer  day  and  night 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  with  rakes  in  their 
hands  raking  in  the  money  offered  by  the 
faithful,  who  so  crowded  the  church  that 


many  were  crushed  to  death.  Ten  thousand 
pilgrims  died  of  the  pest,  but  it  was  searoel  j 
noticed,  for  their  total  number  amounted 
to  more  than  one  million  and  a  half,  and 
the  money  they  gave  to  the  diurch  amounted 
to  above  twenty-two  milHons  ! 

Boni&oe  the  Ninth  calculated  that  theore 
were  very  many  Chriatiass  who  could  not 
come  to  Rome,  either  because  the  joureej 
cost  too  much,  or  beoause  tihey  could  not 
well  leave  their  business.  He  tfaierefoTe 
sent  them  indulgences  to  their  own  doon, 
for  ofne-third  of  the  travelling  expenses. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  a  veiy  luxurious  piece 
of  infallibility,  spent  immense  sums  on 
his  *'  <^ildren,  relatives,  jesters,  oomedisns, 
mufiioi&ns,  and  artists,''  and  was  very 
desirous  oi  iBcreasing  the  ample  resources 
of  the  church.  As  a  pretext  for  extoting 
money  he  commenced  building  St.  Peter's 
church.  For  that  purpose  the  whole  earth 
was  divided  in  districts,  and  iaraveUers  of 
the  great  Roman  firm,  under  the  title  of 
legates  or  oommiflmoners,  were  seat  to 
each  of  t^em,  empowered  to  grant  (for  s 
sufficient  consideration  in  money)  the  most 
ample  indulgences. 

In  the  price  list  of  the  papal  office  was 
stated  ihe  price  for  each  sin.  It  had  been 
already  issued  by  Innocent  the  Eighth 
(1484*-!  792),  and  contained  in  forty-two 
chapters  five  hundred  k^ns,  of  whicb  we 
will  give  only  a  few  specimens.  Wilfiil 
murder  committed  by  a  priest  was  to  be 
forgiven  for  two  gold  gilders  and  eight 
gresehens ;  the  mmder  of  a  father,  mother^ 
sister,  or  brother,  cost  only  one  gilder 
twelve  gPOBchens;  if,  however,  a  heretic 
wanted  to  be  fi)rgivegu  for  his  heresy,  h& 
had  to  pay  fourteen  gilders  eight  groscfaenfi ; 
and  a  mass  in  an  excommunicated  eajbj  cost 
forty  gilders.  For  the  payment  of  twelve 
ducats,  priests  were  permitted  to  indulge  in 
the  most  unnatural  vices  and  sins.  The  most 
revolting  part  of  this  tax  list  is,  however, 
its  conclusion :  "  The  poor  cannot  partake 
in  such  graces,  for  they  have  no  monej, 
and  must  therefore  dispense  with  sncb 
comfort." 

Leo  the  T^ith  found  it  ocmvenient  to 
rent  this  indulgence  priv^ge  for  a  oertam 
sum.  Margrave  Albreoht,  of  Brandehonif  » 
who  was  Archbi^op  of  Magdeburg,  «aA 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  also  Archbu^ 
of  Mayence,  and  Cardinal,  rented  the  in- 
dulgenee bonneBS  in  some  coun^es,  and 
gave  his  agents  very  busbiess-like  infitrac- 
tionSy  winch  Bxe  highly  curious,  but  too  loag 
to  be  quoted.  Whosoever  bought  as  in- 
dulgence ceaptifioate  &om  one  of  these  agento 
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had  part  in  all  the  good  works  done  on 
which  indulgence  depended,  witliin  the 
whole  Chrifltian  world,  whether  he  re- 
pented of  his  sins  or  not,  and  thongh  he 
did  not  oonfess  them. 

Many  people  bonght  indnlgenoe  for 
seyeral  hundred  years,  thongh  life  lasts 
on  the  average  not  seventy ;  bnt  the 
years  in  purgatory  were  counted,  and  as, 
according  to  the  priests,  a  sonl  had  to 
remain  for  certain  sins  a  certain  nnmber 
of  years  in  purgatory,  an  expert  sinner 
might  easily  want  indulgence  for  a  few 
hundred  years.  Whosoever  desired,  and 
oould  afford,  to  enter  directly  after  death 
into  paradise,  had  to  buy  indulgence  for  a 
good  round  number  of  years.  But  whoso- 
ever kissed  a  relio — and  paid  lor  the  kiss 
— ^received  indulgence  for  several  years, 
according  to  the  holiness  of  the  relic. 
Archbishop  Albrecht  possessed  such  a 
treasure  of  rehcs,  that  their  indulgence 
powers  was  calculated  at  "  thirty-nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
days." 

A  rather  lucrative  source  of  lev^snue  to 
the  "  Apostolic  see"  were  the  '' annates:" 
that  is,  the  income  of  the  first  year,  which 
every  newly-appoonted  bishop  had  to  pay 
the  pope.  This  income  can  be  averaged 
at  nearly  two  i^ousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
as  at  least  two  thousand  bishc^s  paid 
annates  to  the  popes,  the  whole  sum 
amounts  to  about  twenty-fimr  Tnillions  of 
pounds. 

The  many  dispensations,  which  could  only 
be  granted  by  the  popes,  realised  also  con- 
sidQuble  sums :  for  instance,  the  vequired 
dispensation  in  the  case  of  marriages  be- 
tween blood  relatioQS.  These  must  have 
been  wanted  very  firequently,  as,  according 
to  the  regulations  made  by  the  popes,  rela- 
tions up  to  iihe  fourteenth  diMpree  were  pro- 
hibited from  marrying.  Somebody  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  that  on  the 
average  every  man  has  living  at  least  six- 
teen thousand  of  such  blood  relations,  and 
that  if  all  kinds  of  relationships  be  con- 
sidered, one  million  Jforty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenfy-siz  would  be  the 
sum  total  of  his  little  feunily.  John  the 
Twenty- second,  who  set  xq>  that  above- 
Tnentjoned  priee-Hst,  made  so  much  money, 
that  he,  a  poor  cobbler's  son,  left  sixteen 
millions  of  coined  gold,  and  seventeen  miL- 
Hons  in  bullion. 

A  considerable  papal  income  was  derived 
fsoBL  the  moneys   paid   for  the   jiallium. 


This  is  originally  a  Roman  cloak.  The 
emperors  presented  with  such  a  garment 
the  patriarchs  and  some  distinguished 
bishops,  as  a  pledge  of  their  good  graces. 
These  palliums  were  of  purple,  and  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  Grr^ory  the  First 
was  the  first  pope  who  ventured  to  send 
such  a  pallium  to  bishops,  either  as  a  token 
of  his  satisfitction  with  their  conduct,  or  of 
confirmation  in  their  office,  without  asking 
the  permission  of  the  emperor ;  and  soon 
the  popes  assumed  not  only  the  exclusive 
right  of  giving  such  cloaks,  but  even  com- 
polled  archbishops  and  bishops  to  procure 
them  from.  Kome,  for  the  small  charge  of 
thirty  thousand  gilders  each.  John  the 
Eighth  even  declared  every  archbishop 
deposed,  who  did  not  get  his  pallium  within 
three  months.  In  couise  of  time,  the  popes 
became  so  avaricious  under  this  head,  that 
the  cost  of  the  cloak  became  too  great 
for  them,  and  it  shrunk  and  shrunk  until 
nothing  remained  but  a  kind  of  ribbon,  four 
inches  wide,  ornamented  with  a  red  cross. 
These  ribbons  were  woven,  by  the  hands  of 
nuns,  of  wool  taken  from  lambs  consecrated 
over  the  graves  of  the  apostles,  and  of  which 
the  pope  kept  a  small  fiock.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  fortunate  sheep  breeder 
going,  for  he  sold  his  wool  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  flcnrins  per  pound ! 
These  paliiums  brought  in  a  nice  round 
sum,  for  archbishops  are  usually  rather  old 
gentlemen,  and  every  new  archl»Bhop  had 
to  buy  a  new  one,  even  though  he  was  only 
transferred  to  some  other  see.  Salsbm^ 
had  to  pay  within  nine  years  ninety-seven 
thousand  scudi  for  palliums;  and  Arch- 
bishop Markulf ,  of  Mayence,  had  to  sell  the 
left  leg  of  a  Christ  of  gold  to  pay  for  his. 

Archbishop  Arnold,  of  Tr^es,  was  rather 
perplexed  when  two  rival  popes,  both  in- 
fallible, sent  him  each  an  infallible  pallium, 
of  course  with  the  infallible  bill  for  the 
article. 

No  wonder  that  the  popes  spent  plenty 
of  money.  Siztus  the  Sixth  (14^6-84) 
spent  as  a  cardinal,  in  two  years,  above 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  was  far 
more  extravagant  when  a  pope;  some  of 
his  dinners  cost  twenty  thousand  gilders. 
He  imposed  some  taxes  so  infamous  that 
we  dare  not  mention  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  incomes 
of  the  popes  and  the  clergy  in  olden  times, 
and  one  can  form  only  some  idea  of  their 
immense  amount  from  occasional  revela- 
tions. When  the  convents  were  abolished 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  were  threatened  with 
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confiscation,  the  clergy  offered  to  compound 
with  the  National  Assembly  for  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  ready  money.  The 
Venetians  valued  the  fortune  of  their  clergy 
at  two  hundred  and  six  millions  of  ducats. 
From  the  district  of  Venice,  which  had 
only  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
were  sent  to  Rome,  within  ten  years,  two 
million  seven  himdred  and  sixty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  scudi.  From 
Austria,  within  forty  years,  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  scudi.  If 
these  statements  be  correct,  and  they  are 
taken  from  reliable  sources,  the  calculation 
would  seem  much  too  low,  according  to 
which,  within  six  hundred  years,  only  one 
billion  nineteen  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  of  florins  had  been  paid  to 
Rome  by  all  the  Roman  Catholics. 


ST.  PANORAS  IN  FLORENCE. 


We  are  the  first  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth !  Everybody  knows  it.  If  you  look 
a  little  closely  into  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
continental  people,  you  will  find  that  the 
fact  is  recogpiised,  if  not  altogether  and 
always  admitted.  That  rumbustious  young 
dog  of  a  son  of  ours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  maintains,  indeed,  that  while 
the  Britisher  whips  all  creation,  he  wtups 
the  Britisher.  John  Qull  listens  to  the 
boast  not  quite  displeased.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, though  he  growls  occasionally,  is 
at  heart  proud  of  the  vigour,  and  promise, 
and  dare-devil  ways,  of  his  offspring,  and 
feels  much  as  the  old  Somersetshire  &rmer 
did,  when  to  his  son's  vaunt  that  "  Feather 
whops  all  the  parish,  and  I  whops  feather !" 
he  replied :  "  Ah !  and  thee  couldstn't  ha' 
done  it,  lad,  if  thee'st  had  ever  another 
feather!" 

It  is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  we  cure  the 
first  people  in  the  world.  But  it  is  also 
pretty  clear,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  so 
providing  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  des- 
titute, and  the  helpless  among  us,  that 
constant  judicial  inquiries  are  needed  to 
look  into  the  cases  of  shocking  death  that 
result  from  our  method  of  giving  relief. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  before  the 
English  public  some  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  things  are  managed  in  a 
country,  which  is  by  no  means  deemed  by 
anybody  to  be  the  first,  or  among  the  first, 
in  the  world.  The  Italians,  whatever  their 
shortcomings  may  be,  have  at  least  this 
very  promising  characteristic ;  they  are  by 


no  means  self-satiflfied.  They  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  their  country  is  behindhand  in 
the  great  race  of  progress  and  civihsation. 
They  are  convinced  that  they  have  much  to 
learn  in  almost  every  department  of  soda] 
life,  and  they  are  very  ready  to  learn  from 
any  who  can  teach  them.  The  prraent 
writer  was  invited,  by  the  director  of  the 
Florence  workhouse,  to  visit  the  establish- 
ment under  his  care.  Of  course  a  citizen 
of  that  proud  country,  which  is  recognised 
as  *'  marching  in  the  van"  of  civilisBbtion, 
was  received  with  a  becoming  sense  of  in- 
feriority. It  was  hoped,  perhaps,  l^t  he 
would  offer  some  improving  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  our  gre&t 
metropolitan  workhouses  :  say  trom  the 
grammatical,  humane,  and  intellectual  St. 
Pancras. 

Florence  has  but  one  poor-liouse  for  the 
whole  city.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of 
building,  covering  an  area  considerablj 
larger,  I  should  imagine,  than  that  of  lin- 
coln's-inn-fields.  It  differs  from  ahnost 
all  the  other  public  establishments  of  Flo- 
rence, in  that  the  building,  before  it  wu 
dedicated  to  its  present  use,  consisted  of 
two  convents.  All  the  others  occupy  what 
was  once  upon  a  time  one  convent  only. 
Museums,  colleges,  government  deparlr 
ments,  charitable  institutions,  all  were 
formerly  convents.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  City  of  Flowers.  And  Florence 
points  to  the  fitct  as  a  proof  that  she  also 
has  shaken  off  her  long  sleep,  and  is  on  the 
march  forward. 

The  huge  mass  of  the  Florence  poor- 
house  once  formed  the  two  convents  of 
Monte  Domini  and  Montecelli.  Hence 
the  popular  phrase  in  Florence  for  being 
reduced  to  destitution,  is  "  going  to  Monte 
Domini."  The  building  is  situated  near 
the  old  wall  of  the  town,  in  a  very  open 
and  airy  locality,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Via  dei  Malcontenti;  not  named  so,  he 
it  observed,  with  any  reference  to  the 
inmates  of  the  great  workhouse,  but  so 
called  in  former  ages,  before  workhouses 
existed,  because  crindnals  on  the  way  to 
execution  passed  by  that  route  from  the 
prison  to  the  Florentine  Tjbum« 

The  administration  of  this  vast  establish- 
ment is  not  entrusted  to  any  "  board,"  nor 
is  the  director  elected  by  the  rate-pay®?- 
He  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  is 
an  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  gently 
man,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his  work,  and 
whose  special  fitness  for  his  place  is  very 
obviously  marked  by  that  infallible  charac- 
teristic of  a  zealous  and  able  administrator ; 
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the  power  of  inftLsing  zeal  and  a  pride  in 
their  work,  and  in  the  establishment  to 
which  they  belong,  into  all  his  staff  of 
subordinates.  This  gentleman  is  the  Oom- 
mendatore  Carlo  Peri.  He  has  held  the 
post  for  only  fonr  years,  and  has  introduced 
very  large  and  important  improvements 
into  the  conduct  of  the  establishment. 

He  has  no  control  whatsoever  over  the  ad- 
mission or  non-admission  of  any  applicant. 
Applications  for  relief  are  made  to  the 
corporation.  They  investigate  the  case, 
and,  if  it  be  a  fitting  one,  send  the  applicant 
with  an  order  to  the  "  Pia  Casa  di  libvoro*' 
— ^snch  is  the  style  and  title  of  this  esta- 
blishment— where  he  or  she  is  received  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  the  corporation  there- 
upon becoming  responsible  to  the  Pia  Casa 
for  one  franc  daily,  as  long  as  the  person  so 
received  remains  an  inmate.  The  persons 
deemed  fit  objects  to  be  so  sent  are  all  who 
are  destitute,  and  so  far  infirm  as  to  be 
imable  to  obtain  their  living  by  their 
labour ;  all  who  are  too  old,  or  too  young, 
or  too  weakly,  being  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  the  means  of  support.  '^  But 
what  of  those,"  I  asked,  **  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  can  find  no 
work  ?"  "  There  are  none  such,"  was  the 
reply.  ^*If  any  man  able  to  work  says 
that  he  can  find  no  work  in  Florence  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  because  he  has  not  the 
will  to  work.  There  is  work,  and  to  spare, 
for  all."  Further,  the  police  have  autho- 
rity, not  only  to  procure  admission  for  all 
street  b^gars  (of  course,  after  sufficient 
proof  of  destitution),  but  to  compel  them 
to  enter  the  "  Pia  Casa."  For  these,  also, 
the  corporation  pays  one  franc  per  head 
per  day. 

The  Pia  Casa  is  essentially  a  workhouse^ 
and  the  able-bodied  yoxmg  (who  are  re- 
tained as  inmates  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
s^)  and  the  more  able-bodied  portion  of  the 
adnlts  are  all  required  to  work.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  building  have  been  turned  into 
workshops  for  various  trades ;  these  are  let 
to  masters  in  such  trades,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  labour  of  the  boys,  and  teach 
them  their  business.  Sundry  branches  of 
manufacture  of  articles  needed  in  the  house 
for  clothing,  &c.,  are  made  in  it  by  the 
inmates.  And  in  every  case  of  work  done 
of  any  sort,  half  the  value  of  the  work,  most 
scrupulously  valued,  goes  to  the  doer  of  it 
and  the  other  half  to  the  establishment. 
Even  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  the 
wards  is  thus  valued  as  work  done,  and  is 
paid  for  accordingly.  Of  the  half  of  the 
proceeds  coming  to  the  inmate,  the  sum  of 


five  centimes  is  given  to  him  daily ;  the 
rest  is  put  by  at  interest  for  his  benefit. 

Some  small  assistance  hence  accrues  to 
the  establishment,  but  very  little.  Some- 
thing is  also  derived  from  the  letting  of 
the  shops  above-mentioned,  and  something 
irom  the  proceeds  of  a  large  garden.  But, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  income 
over  and  above  the  dauy  fhmc  paid  for  each 
inmate.  According  to  the  last  report, 
made  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1868,  the 
number  of  the  "^mily"  then  in  the  house 
was  five  hxmdred  and  sixteen.  It  is  now 
somewhat  larger,  and  must  necessarily  in- 
crease with  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  Florence. 

Of  these  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  there 

were 

From  3  to  9  yean  of  age 
0tol6 
16  to  21 
21  to  40 
41  to  60 
61  to  80 


»* 

If 
If 


46 

108 

18 

48 

105 

171 


Total 


401 


The  remaining  twenty-five  were  in  hos- 
pitals of  the  city,  at  the  charge  of  the  Pia 
Casa.  - 

With  tho  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
francs  per  diem  received  for  these  inmates, 
assisted  by  the  small  matters  above  men- 
tioned, Signer  Carlo  Peri  has  to  provide 
for  the  following  objects : 

The  inmates  are  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and — 
as  regards  the  young,  and  such  adults  as 
are  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  teaching — 
instructed.  Besides  the  trade  teachmg 
already  mentioned,  the  house  provides  writ- 
ing, reading,  sewing,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastic masters.  A  philanthropic  and  highly 
competent  singing  master,  Signer  GKuHo 
Boberti,  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
London,  strongly  persuaded  of  the  hu- 
manising infiuence  of  his  art^  gives  gratui- 
tous instruction  in  music ;  and  the  writer 
witnessed  some  time  since,  a  little  trial 
of  the  acquirements  of  the  scholars,  at 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
musical  notation  was  manifested  which 
might  have  put  many  a  drawing-room 
singer  to  the  blush. 

This  is  not  aQ  that  Signer  Peii  has 
to  do  with  his  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
francs  a  day.  When  he  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Pia  Csisa,  the 
establishment  was  very  deeply  in  debt.  This 
debt  had  to  be  provided  for.  It  has  already 
been  in  great  part  paid-  The  amount  of 
its  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  esta- 
blishment may  be  estimated  by  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Signer  Peri  to  the  present 
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writer.  Matters  will  be  easier,  said  the 
latter,  when  the  debt  shall  hsre  been  all 
wiped  ont.  '« Ah,"  said  the  dmcter,  "<  if 
I  live  long  enough  for  thai,  I  shall  offisr 
spontaneously  to  the  corporation  to  take 
the  poor  fbr  eighty  centimes — eightpence — 
a  head/*  It  may  be  assamed,  then,  that 
eightpence  a  head  per  diem  snppliea  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  clothing,  food,  service, 
medicine,  and  instruction,  of  the  inmates. 

The  clothing  is  Tory  good  of  its  kind. 
We  were  invited  to  visit  ^e  ezivaordinarily 
extensive  magazines,  and  walked  thit>ugh 
a  long  suite  of  rooms  lined  by  capadLouB 
presses  on  either  side,  in  which  were 
laid  out  in  order,  enormous  quantities  of 
jackets  and  trousers,  of  ooarse  brown 
cloth  for  winter,  and  striped  blue  and 
white  linen  for  summer;  shoes,  stockings, 
hempen  shirts,  and  neckerchiefs.  Let  no 
one  clotiied  in  flimsy  cotton  torn  up  his 
nose  at  hempen  shirts.  They  are  very 
excellent  clothing,  quite  white,  and  by  no 
means  so  coarse  as  to  be  uncomfortable. 
Then  followed  huge  cupboards  faH  of 
sheets,  blankets,  and  towels.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  statement  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  establishment,  the  mass  of  property 
represented  by  these  stores  of  clothing  was 
ninety  thousand  firancs,  or  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds. 

In  connexion  with  the  dotbing  depart* 
ment,  the  baths  may  be  mentioned.  Before 
the  incoming  pauper  is  clothed  in  the  imi- 
form  of  the  house,  he  is  placed  in  a  warm 
bath.  There  are  six  baths  in  the  bathi>roQm 
attached  to  the  men's  department.  The 
whole  lining  of  the  room  and  the  baths  is  of 
white  marble ;  all  the  fitting^  are  of  polished 
brass;  and  it  is  impossible  to  oonoetve  a 
bath-room  more  comfortably  arranged,  or 
kept  in  a  state  of  more  spotless  cleanliness. 

Now,  as  to  the  important  question  of  food. 

The  Italians  generally  think  very  little 
of  breakfast.  Many  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances take  nothing  that  answers  to  our 
notion  of  brei^ast ;  and  many  more  take 
only  a  small  cup  of  coffee  without  milk. 
But  the  inmates  of  the  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro 
receive  a  portion  of  bread  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  On  asking  the  quantity  of 
the  allowance,  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
enough,  and  often  more  than  enough.  I 
saw  several  portions,  and  found  the  bread 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Beforring  to 
the  printed  rules  of  the  house,  I  found  that 
the  exact    quantities    distributed    are  aa 

follows : 

Ftoai  3  to  9  yean  426  **  giamsia"  m  iha  dftj 
„     9tol6    „      640 
Abore    16    „      640 


The  quantity  distributed  to  the  women  is 
slightiy  less.  For  dinner  at  middaj,  ftQ 
the  inmates  have  a  portion  of  soup  of  bnad, 
maocanmi,  rioe,  semoHna,  or  odwr  amikr 
materials,  of  fifty-five  gramme  in  weigbt 
when  in  a  dry  condition  ;  &  plate  of  mwl^ 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  gnumne 
before  cooking,  or  on  fost  days  a  plate  of  fiiii, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  gramme ; 
or  a  portiosL  of  vegetables.  The  childnii 
under  nine  years  of  age  have  a  somewhat 
smaller  quantify  of  meat.  Wine  is  serTed 
out  twice  a  day — at  dinner,  and  at  supper ; 
the  tenth  part  of  a  litre  for  children  under 
nine,  and  the  fifth  part  for  all  others. 
This  quantity  must  be  eonsidered  with  a 
refenMioB  to  the  fact,  tiliat  the  Italians  afaooet 
inwriably  take  their  wine  with  water. 
For  sapper,  the  fionily,  as  they  are  aiwsjs 
called,  hare  with  their  bread  sometibiiig 
''tasty;"  a  bit  of  saflBumge,  anchovies,  sar- 
dines, cheese,  or  fruit.  To  use  the  ezpressiTe 
Italian  phrase,  they  have  bread  and  *'  oom- 
pagnatico;"  something  to  aooompany  it, 
sonethinir  to  make  it  iro  down.  And  this  is 
the  bill  of  fare  for  every  day  in  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  foat  days,  when  aometUng 
is  provided  in  the  place  of  meat,  in  aocoid- 
ance  with  the  rules  of  the  church.  Some 
other  small  modifications  are  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  children.  Theyhave,  for  instance, 
a  mess  of  soup  instead  of  bread  in  the 
morning.  But  no  milk,  or  butter,  is  used 
in  the  establishment.  We  visited  the  vast 
and  wry  kitohen,  and  found  everything 
as  dean,  and  bright,  and  sweet  as  the 
most  tastidious  eye  or  nose  could  desire. 
We  saw  the  dinners  for  the  infirm  being 
prepared.  The  portions  of  bee^  each 
about  as  large  as  one  of  those  dronkr 
beefirteaks  wluch  most  travellers  have  had 
served  to  them  in  Paris,  looked  exceedmgly 
palatable.  And  though  nothing  is  said  ia 
the  rules  about  vegetables  with  the  meat^ 
I  observed  a  great  caldron  of  greens  being 
boiled.  The  term  ^  infirm"  must  beundo'' 
stood  to  mean  strictiy  those  who  are  not  in 
strong  health.  The  really  ill  are,  for  the 
most  part^  sent  to  the  g^eral  hospitahi  of 
the  city. 

The  refectory  on  the  men's  side  of  the 
bnilding  is  a  noble  hall,  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  long  by  forty<-two  wide,  and  high 
in  proportion.  It  was  scrupulously  dean 
and  sweet.  The  tops  of  the  tables  are  of 
marble. 

From  the  refectory  we  proceeded  to  Afi 
dormitories.  They  form  a  series  of  huge 
chambers,  the  largest  of  which  holds  eightf* 
eight  beds,  and  the  smallest  tiiat  I  nfldoed, 
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fonrfceen.  The  meagnrement  of  one,  taken 
at  Lap-hazard  (and  there  was  yery  Htile 
difference  between  them),  was  as  follows ; 
ninety-three  feet  long  by  thirty-six  wide, 
and  twelve  feet  high.  In  this  room  there 
are  thirty-three  beds.  The  sleepers,  there- 
fore, have  more  than  twelve  hundred  and 
seventeen  cnbic  feet  of  air  each.  The  win- 
dows are  large  and  abundant.  No  daintiest 
lady's  bedchamber  coxdd  be  more  free  from 
the  faintest  taint  of  foul  air  than  iAie  whole 
of  this  vast  range  of  dormitories.  Each  bed 
consists  of  a  paillasse,  a  very  good  woollen 
mattress,  a  pillow,  two  sheets,  and  three 
thick  woollen  blankets.  They  were  excel- 
lent beds.  Large  lavatories  and  other  con- 
veniences are  attached  to  the  chambers. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  we  found  several  of 
the  infinn.  Those  whom  I4ie  doctor  pro- 
nounced  to  be  such,  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  tiieir  chamber ;  and  were  also  free 
to  go  out  at  pleasnre  into  the  very  large 
yard,  with  its  extensive  covered  colonnades. 
They  were  also  free  to  remain  up,  or  to 
stMr  in  bed  as  Ihey  would. 

The  men  go  to  bed  at  about  half-past  seven, 
and  get  up  at  seven.  The  boys  do  not  get 
to  bed  tin  about  an  hour  later,  because  they 
are  attending  the  different  schools.  Lights 
sure  burned  in  all  the  chambers  during  the 
night.  Guards  go  their  rounds  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night;  and  each 
dormitoxy  has  a  small  chamber  attached  to 
it,  in  which  a  gnard  or  inspector  sleeps, 
who  can  at  all  times  be  caUed  to.  In  the 
women's  department,  the  arrangements 
are  the  same. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  com- 
plete. In  cases  where  a  husband  and  wife 
are  both  inmates  of  the  establishment, 
ihey  are  permitted  to  see  each  other  on 
Sundays.  In  the  exercise  yards,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  of  the  bmlding,  the  children 
are  wholly  separated  fr*om  the  adults. 

On  Sundays  and  other  holidays  the  in- 
mates are  permitted  to  see  their  friends  in  a 
"  parlour"  devoted  to  that  special  purpose. 
Only  m  cases  where  the  inmate  is  so 
infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  leaving  his  or 
her  bed,  is  a  visitor  by  special  permission 
allowed  to  see  such  persons  in  the  dormi- 
tories. On  holidays,  also,  the  inmates  are 
sent  out  for  a  walk  in  parties,  but  always 
accompanied  by  a  guardian,  and  along  a 
Hne  of  route  specially  indicated  by  the  di- 
rector. Individual  permissions  to  go  out 
into  the  town  are  quite  exceptional  and 
granted  only  by  the  director  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

The  punishments  for  misconduct  consist 


of,  first,  Admonitidn;  second.  Short  com- 
mons— ^applied  principally  as  a  means  of 
repaying  to  i^e  administration  the  value 
of  any  articles  destroyed  or  injured  by  neg- 
Cgenoe  or  mftlice — to  be  applied  not  more 
than  three  times  a  week,  and  to  consist  in 
stopping  the  allowance  of  meat  and  that  of 
wine;  third,  Privation  of  wii»  altogether 
for  a  time;  fourth,  ** Mortification"  on 
bread  and  water  at  a  separate  table  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days,  and  re- 
lieved by  a  day  of  fed!  diet  every  third  day ; 
fifth.  Fines  levied  on  the  dadly  gain  of  the 
culprit,  and  also  on  the  sum  of  his  savings, 
to  the  extent  of  half  of  the  latter ;  sixth, 
Committal  to  labour  in  the  **  discipline 
chamber'*  without  wine  or  meat,  extending 
to  fifteen  days  in  the  case  <^  children,  and 
to  a  month  in  the  case  of  aduHs ;  seventh. 
Expulsion  frx)m  the  establishment. 

One  great  objeei  with  SigiH»'  Peri  has 
been  to  find  employment  as  far  as  possible 
for  aU  the  members  of  his  ''  fBonily,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  dbsohitoly  bedridden. 
Even  the  invalid  women,  indudmg  the 
blind,  are  made  useful  in  some  way ;  either 
in  pumping  water,  or  knitting,  or  spinning. 
"  For  the  male  invalids,"  says  the  director, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  ^I  have,  with 
much  advantage,  sooeeeded  in  opening  a 
bookbinding  and  paper  working  establish- 
ment, in  which  nine  individuals  are  occupied 
at  the  present  moment,  producing  a  profit 
of  three  francs  a  week  to  the  institution, 
and  as  much  more  for  themselves. 

I  will  conclude  this  account  of  a  Floren- 
tine workhouse  with  the  only  objection  that 
its  arrangements  suggested  to  me.  The 
very  courteous  and  intelligent  inspector, 
who  at  the  director's  request  conducted  me 
through  the  dormitories,  remarked,  that 
few  of  those  who  were  received  there  had 
ever  been  so  well  lodged  before!  It  did 
not  strike  him  that  this  could  be  other  than 
a  great  advantage  and  source  of  self-con- 
gratulation to  the  managers  of  the  Pia 
Ce>sa.  But  it  did  occur  to  me  to  fear,  that 
that  most  diflS.cult  problem,  how  to  make 
public  charity  all  that  hnmaniiy  requires 
it  to  be,  without  making  it  something  more 
desirable  than  the  most  lowly  placed  of 
those  who  have  to  pay  for  it,  enjoy  them- 
selves, was  not  satisfactorily  solved  here. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Flo- 
rence, even  the  most  miserable  of  those 
who  are  not  in  the  workhouse,  contribute 
to  the  support  of  those  who  are  in  it  For 
the  fi^nc  a  day  which  is  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration comes  out  of  the  geneial  taxation 
of  the  taxpayers ;  to  which  the  poorest  man 
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contributes  who  smokes  a  fiEkrthmg  dgar, 
or  tcwtes  a  drop  of  wine. 

Bnt  people  in  Italy  have  not  yet  learned 
to  look  at  matters  from  this  point  of  view. 
Contrariwise,  there  wonld  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  room  for  some  of  onr  London  boards  of 
guardians  to  advance  a  few  steps  in  emu- 
lation of  Signer  Peri,  without  any  danger 
of  trenching  on  the  above  principle. 


LOVE'S  SUNRISE. 

Thb  krk  IcaTes  the  earth 

With  the  dew  on  hu  breast, 
And  my  lore's  at  the  birth. 
And  my  life's  at  the  beat. 
What  bliss  shall  I  bid  the  beam  bring  thee 

To-day,  lore  ? 
What  oare  shall  I  bid  the  breese  fling  thee 

Away,  love  P 
What  mg  sbiall  I  bid  the  bird  sing  thee, 
O  say,  love  ? 
Por  the  beam  and  the  breese 
And  the  birds — all  of  these 
(Because  thou  hast  loyed  me)  my  bidding  obey,  love. 
Now  the  lark's  in  the  light, 

And  the  dew  on  the  bough ; 
And  my  heart's  at  the  height 
Of  the  day  that  dawns  now. 


GroEON  BROWN. 
A  Tbub  Stobt  op  thb  Coybi^ant. 

IN  TWO  0HAPTBB8.    CHAPTBB  I. 

^  In  the  year  of  Onr  Lord  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty- seven   I,    Gideon 
Brown,  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  being  sound 
of  mind  and  body,  and  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  my  age,  an  exile  horn,  my  home  and 
country,  write  this  true  history  of  my  life. 
Perhaps  no  eye  but  my  own  will  ever  read 
it.     But  if  this  should  be  so,  I  am  resigned 
to   cast   my  bread  upon  the  waters,  not 
again  to  find  it  after  any  days.     The  act 
of  writing  relieves  my  mind  of  a  burthen ; 
and  I  need  sympathy,  even  if  it  be  no  other 
than  the  sympathy  of  my  own  pen  as  it 
traces  my  thoughts  upon  the  paper.     I 
begin  my  task  at  Newark,  in  the  plantation 
of  New  Jersey,  at  the  distance  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  fix)m  my  native  land,  to 
which  my  thoughts  continually  turn  with 
the  hope  that  before  I  die  my  eyes  shall 
once  again  behold  it,  and  that  my  arms 
shall  once  more  be  permitted  to  clasp  to 
my  bosom  my  faithful  wife,  and  the  three 
bonnie  bairns  that  she  has  borne  to  me.     If 
any  one  ever  reads  these  pages  who  is  cast 
down  by  sorrow,  let  him  take  courage  from 
the  records  of  mine,  and  learn,  as  I  have 
done,   the  nobility  pf  endurance  and  the 
dignity  of  resignation.     God  has  given  me 
a  dauntless  spirit^  which  has  upheld  me 


amid  troubles  and  perils  manifold.  I  have 
been  cast  down,  but  I  have  never  despaired 
either  of  this  world  or  the  next.  I  have 
seen  Death,  face  to  face,  and  talked  with 
him  as  a  man  taJketh  with  his  Mend.  Nay, 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  I  had  no  other  Mend 
than  he ;  yet  even  in  those  gloomy  hours  I 
have  never  lost  hold  of  the  abounding  con- 
solation that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  my 
Almighty  Father,  without  whose  consent 
not  a  hair  of  my  head  could  be  injured, 
and  that,  until  His  time  came,  neither 
Death  nor  Hell  should  prevail  against  me. 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  I  have  endured 
scoffs  and  scorns  without  repining,  and 
passed  unharmed  through  the  Valley  of 
Dark  Shadows. 

My  flEtther,  Hugh  Brown,  was  a  tobacoo 
merchant  in  Glasgow,   and  carried  on  a 
profitable  trade  with    the   plantations  of 
Virginia.   He  was  a  pious  ChristiaD,  and  as 
unflinching  an  enemy  of  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy as  ever  strove  to  uphold  the  Covenant 
My  mother,  Margaret  Brodie,  was  a  native 
of  Nairn,  reported  to  have  been  in  her 
youth  the  comeliest  woman  in  Scotland. 
When  I  last  saw  her,  in  her  seventieth 
year,  she  seemed  to  me,  with  her  snow- 
white  hair,  her  pleasant  smile,  her  kindly 
eyes,  and  her  winsom^e  voice,  to  be  bonnier 
in  her  old  age  than  other  women  in  their 
youth.     She  and  my  &ther  were  one  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  heart.     They  had 
a  fiumly  of  seven  children,  of  whom  I  was 
the  eldest.    I  was  bom  in  1646,  and  at  the 
proper  age,  after  a  sound  training  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  in  Qie  &ith 
of  the  GoS]pel,   received  at  my  mother's 
knee,   was  sent  to  the  University  of  Si 
Andrews.      Here  I    remained    until   my 
twentieth  year,  when  my  father  required 
my  help  in  the  counting-house,  promising, 
if  my  tastes  inclined  that  way,  to  make  me 
a  partner  in  his  business.     I  early  began 
to  study  the  afiairs  of  my  country,  and  in 
1660,  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  I 
remember  to  have  heard  my  father  predict 
great  evil  to  Scotland  from  the  restoration 
of  '*  the  wicked  and  ungodly  race  of  Stuart/' 
I  also  remember  the  wrath  of  all  our  house- 
hold, which  even  affected  my  gentle  mother, 
when,  a  year  later,  the  news  reached  Glas- 
gow that  the  Westminster  parliament  had 
ordered  "  The  Solemn  League  and  Coye- 
nant"  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  in  Palace-yard.      On  i^e 
night  following  there  supped  at  our  house 
two  worthy  ministers  of  the  GJospel,  whom 
I  saw  for  the  first  time,  one  of  whom  was 
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destined,  under  Good's  providence,  to  exer- 
cise a  lastinginflnei^ce  over  my  character  and 
life.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Alexander  Peden,  minister  of 
New  Lnce,  in  Galloway,  a  man  of  singolar 
piety  and  earnestness.  The  other  was  that 
pillar  of  the  Covenant,  Donald  Cargill,  of 
the  Barony  Church  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
at  that  time  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a 
strong,  active  man,  in  whose  every  look 
there  was  determination,  and  in  every 
accent  of  whose  tongue  there  was  power  to 
persuade,  or  to  overawe,  and  who,  to  my 
youthful  imagination,  seemed  to  be  more 
like  an  inspired  apostle  than  any  preacher 
of  God's  Word  whom  I  had  ever  sedn  or 
Te&d  of.  The  conversation  of  my  fkther  and 
mother  with  these  two  ministers  was  grave 
and  sad.  Mr.  Cargill  said  (and  I  remem- 
ber his  words  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  only 
spoken  them  yesterday) : 

"  Dark  days  are  coming  for  Scotland  and 
for  the  church.  I  believe  Charles  Stuart 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  people  of  God.  He 
is  surrounded  by  evil-minded  men,  who 
counsel  him  to  set  at  nought  the  laws  of 
onr  Conmionwealth,  and  to  introduce  pre- 
lacy among  us.  But  he  shall  not  prevail. 
Scotland,  oh,  my  country !  He  that 
dasheth  in  pieces  cometh  up  before  thy 
fece.  Keep  thy  munition ;  watch  thy  way ; 
make  thy  loins  strong ;  fortify  thy  power 
mightily.  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O 
mine  enemy!  When  I  fall  I  shall  arise, 
and  when  I  sit  in  darkness  the  Lord  shall 
be  light  unto  me." 

Mr.  Peden  spoke  after  the  same  manner, 
bis  pale  face  glowing  red,  his  eyes  flashing 
fire,  as  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  in  the 
^y  of  tribulation,  which  was  near  at 
band,  the  Scottish  people  might  prevail 
against  all  the  foes  of  their  faith,  and  that 
from  the  burning  furnace  of  great  sorrow 
tbey  might  come  forth  triumphant  over  all 
beresy,  schism,  and  oppression,  even  though 
^e  sister  land  of  England  might  bow  the 
™ee  to  Baal.  During  my  sojourn  at  St. 
Andrews,  when  every  day  had  ite  stent  of 
work,  and  my  mind  was  ndly  occupied  with 
nec^aary  studies,  these  matters  did  not 
J^ceive  the  same  earnest  thought  that  I 
a-fterwards  gave  them,  though  many  a  time 
since  my  entry  into  the  active  world  these 
predictions  came  back  vividly  upon  my 
inemory,  and  I  resolved  that  I  too,  though 
Bot  a  minister  of  the  Word,  would  do  battle 
for  the  liberty  of  my  faith,  even  with  the 
sword,  if  my  sword  were  needed. 

The  great  persecution  began  in  Scotland 


less  than  a  year  the  king  and  his  wicked 
advisers  had  let  loose  the  flood  of  wrath 
against  Presbytery,  hoping  to  undo  the 
goodly  work  of  the  Covenant.  But  the 
imagination  of  his  heart  was  as  vain  as  it 
was  cruel,  and  though  for  awhile  the 
ministers  of  the  prelatical  church  took 
possession  of  the  manses  and  the  pulpite  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  made  a  crime  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  covenant  to  the  people  ; 
not  all  the  power  of  Charles  Stuart^  nor  of 
his  priests,  nor  of  his  soldiers,  nor  of  his 
judges  and  hangmen  could  daunt  the  gallant 
spirit  of  my  countrymen,  or  compel  them 
to  drink  the  milk  of  righteousness  fix)m  the 
poisoned  chalices  of  prelacy.  While  I  write 
the  great  struggle  still  continues ;  and  the 
Covenant  has  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
many  thousands  of  sainte  and  martyrs. 
But  unto  me,  even  unto  me,  is  given,  to 
see  the  end,  though  it  be  far  off*,  and  to 
know,  in  this  the  day  of  my  tribulation, 
that  right  shall  prevail,  and  that  the  per- 
jured and  cruel  princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  shall  be  hurled  from  the  high  places 
where  they  are  unworthy  to  sit.  Li  this 
&ith  I  live.     Li  this  faith  I  will  die. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1662, 
when  I  was  in  my  seventeenth  year,  that 
Mr.  Carg^,  having  business  in  St.  Andrews, 
was  asked  by  my  father  to  take  charge  of 
me  on  the  journey,  and  deliver  me  to  my 
uncle,  Doctor  Brodie,  a  physician  in  that 
city,  in  whose  house  I  was  to  reside,  while 
I  attended  college.     I  should  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention  an  event  so  slight 
as  this  journey,  even  although  the  com- 
panionship of  JiL*.  Cargill  on  the  way  made 
it  very  memorable  to  me,  were  it  not  for  the 
things  we  witnessed  on  our  arrivaL    There 
was  a  great  multitude  of  people  in  the  High- 
street  and  in  the  road  from  Edinburgh,  so 
great  as  well  nigh  to  prevent  us   from 
passing  to  my  uncle's  house ;  and  on  Mr. 
Cargill  inquiring  of  a  bystander  what  was 
the  reason  of  such  a  gathering,  we  were 
told,  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  a  brave  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,  was  approaching  from  Edinbui^h 
to  take  possession  of  his  see.      "  Let  us 
stand  aside,   Gideon,"   said   Mr.    Cargill, 
"  that  I  may  look  upon  the  face  of  James 
Sharpe,  the  traitor,  in  the  day  of  his  pride. 
Such  as  he  are  more  to  blame  than  Charles 
Stuart  for  the  miseries  that  are  yet   to 
be&U  Scotland.    If  to  me  were  given  the 
power  of  cursing,  upon  his  head  my  curse 
should  fall,  not  because  he  is  a  prelatist, 
but  because  he  has  shown  himself  false 


very  shortly  after  this  conversation.     Li  |  to  the  Covenant  which  he  swore  to  uphold ; 
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«Bd  has  taken  »  fanbe,  ereit  iftie  bribe  of  an 
arekbisliopnd:,  as  ih»  Tew«rd  of  ioB  pov 
jwnp'."  As  ho  BpoioB  s  Btovcmoni  amom^ 
ikkB  poople,  and  «  datter  as  of  hones'  boofti, 
wamod  ms  ifasfc  the  eaTaieade  iras  dnKwing 
near.  We  stood  together  ai  the  shop  door 
of  a  meroer'fl,  whoaeemed  to  be  aoquuited 
Willi  Mr.  GargilL  ''  1%ese  are  son  tauB," 
said  tiie  mercer,  ^  for  the  people  of  GKkL" 
"  Aye,  sore  indeed,  aoj  friend,"  replied  Ifr. 
Gaigill,  **  and  worse  to  follow.  Bnt  behold 
the  traitor."  And  it  was  even  so.  On  a 
pranciDg  hoiee  rode  Jamea  ^larpe,  Arob- 
biahop  of  St.  Andrews^  a  -poMj  man  of 
Buddle  age,  wUAi  a  pleasant  aimle  on  hia 
fiioe,  and  an  oily  manner  like  that  of  a 
conrtier.  On  either  aide  of  him  rode  a 
dozen  or  more  of  earls,  and  lords,  and 
knights  in  gay  timppinga,  followed  by  a 
long  Hne  of  mounted  gentlemen.  Not  a 
cheer  was  raised  to  do  »em  honoar,  as  they 
rode  throngh  the  street,  and  not  a  cap  waa 
taken  off  to  do  Ihem  rererenoe.  The  people 
looked  on  onrions  bnt  stem,  and  asif  wonder- 
ulg  what  the  end  of  these  things  shonkL  be. 
Mr.  Gargill  said  nothing  more,  bnt  seemed 
to  rejoioe  inwardly,  as  I  jnd^d  from  the 
donr  satis&ction  expressed  in  his  fooe,  that 
the  people  had  no  hnszas  to  iiirowaway  on 
snch  as  this  archbishop,  and  that  all  his 
pomp  affeeted  tiiem  not.  Fifteen  yean 
later  these  things  oame  back  into  my  mind' 
when  the .  haoghty  prelate  met  the  fiite  of 
tiie  perseentor,  and  was  stricken  dead  in 
the  street. 

Having  concloded  rather  than  completed 
my  studies,  I  took  my  place  in  my  father's 
counting  office  in  1666 ;  and  resoh^  God 
aiding  me,  to  devote  my  best  energiea  to 
his  service.  Hia  health  was  not  strong, 
and  there  were  sis  children  younger  than 
myself  to  be  educated  and  provided  for. 
He  had  a  oonsciousuessthat  his  days  would 
not  be  many  in  the  land ;  and  it  was  a 
comfort  to  Imn,  he  ofben  said,  that  I  was  so 
steadfast  to  my  work,  so  stead&wt  also  to 
the  &ith  in  which  he  had  nurtured  me,  and 
that  I  was  othermse  so  well  qualified  to  be 
the  head  of  the  fondly,  when  he  should 
have  departed  to  his  rest.  He  lived  for 
seven  years  after  this  time,  ailing,  bnt 
cheerftd,  and  expired  in  1673,  leaving  me, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  friend  as  wellasafother,  and  a  true 
Christian  gentleman.  The  business  of  whic^ 
I  became  the  head  was  foirly  prosperous, 
and  promised  to  provide  means  enough,  if 
prudently  managed,  for  the  well-placing  in 
lifo  of  my  brotiliers  and  sisters,  and  for  the 
sustenance  in  oomfort  of  my  beloved  mother. 


It  also  seemed  after  a  year  or  two  of  dom 
applioKiaoa,  tibat  the  basineBS  was  soffit 
ctently  profitable  to  jaaiafy  me  in  taking  to 
mya^  a  wifoi,  which  I  did  at  the  age  of 
thirfy,  wii^  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
my  moftiber  and  family,  and  idl  the  firieads 
of  onr  house.  My  wile's  name  waa  Grace 
Rutherford.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
advocate  in  Edinburgh;  a  man  in  veiy 
good  repute,  aatd  highly  esteemed  in  bu 
profossien.  She  was  five  years  younger 
than  myself.  I  had  been  betrothed  to  lier 
for  aix  yeara^  not  only  with  my  fother's 
oonaent  bnt  witii  his  bleasing,  though  he 
had  oantiaDed  dday,  on  tiie  ground  of  my 
preseait  want  of  woridly  substance.  To 
this  delay,  afcrong  in  the  foith  of  Graoe's 
alfeotiott,  I  wyhngly  but  scrrowfoHy  con- 
sented. Onr  hands  were  joined  ti^tiber 
in  hdy  wedlock  by  Mr.  Ca^giU;  and  bm 
that  happy  day  until  thia^  I  never  had  the 
smallest  cause  to  regret  that  I  took  inch  a 
partner  to  mrf  beac»B.  If  any  regret  is 
mingled  with  her  nBooe,  it  ia  that  I  have 
been  s^iarated  from  her  by  the  arm 
of  oppression,  and  hoax  the  three  bonme 
baanis  that  tlie  Lord  has  given  me  wiihber. 
NevertheleBB)  even  in  this  blackest  honr  of 
my  fortune  I  know  that  I  shaU  behoki  her 
again,  if  not  on  this  side  of  Stermty  on  tint 
other  side,  where  sorrow  finds  no  abiding 
place. 

Bad  it  not  been  for  the  persecution  suf- 
fered by  the  Presbyterians,  my  lifo  at  iJiis 
time  would  have  been  as  happy  as  anyman 
has  reason  to  expect.  I  was  hale  of  bodj 
and  mind.  I  waa  proq»erons  iu  worldlj 
affairs.  I  was  tenderiiy  beloved  at  bome, 
and  modii  respected  hy  my  feik)w-citizeo8 
abroad.  Bui  being  a  man  of  note  in  CHaa- 
gow — one  not  slow  to  speak  my  mind  when 
the  truth  was  in  question  —  and  being 
known  even  beyond  the  boonds  of  mj 
native  city  as  a  friend  of  theOovenaat,  I 
eurkj  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  por^ 
tists.  The  second  parfiament  of  Ohades 
the  Second  had  decr^  heavy  fines  against 
all  who  withdrew  thenasrives  frtim  attend- 
ance at  the  parish  churdiea,  and  stiB 
heavier  fines  against  those  who  withdrew^ 
their  wives  and  children,  their  serranta,  or 
others  over  whom  they  had  authon^- 
Under  this  law,  I  waa  amerced  in  sums 
amounting,  at  snndzy  times,  to  more  tiiui 
ihe  annual  profits  of  my  trade.  My  ene^ 
mies  hoped  to  reduce  me  into  b^igaiy  ^ 
my  faith.  But  the  Lord  withstood  them, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  His  finger  were 
in  it,  finr  the  more  I  waa  fined  the  more  I 
prospered.    Three  times  I  was  ameroed  for 
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harboaxing  in  my  hoosa  miaiBtofs,  agamst 
whom  wammtB  were  owb,  for  having  woc« 
shipped  Grod  in  conventacloa,  or  npliAed  on 
the  mountain  dde,  bj  the  brae-famm,  or  on 
the  lonelj  moor,  ihe  voioe  <^  praise  or  sup- 
plication. Qnoe  I  oonoealed  Mr.  Peden  in 
my  hooae  for  eleyen  days  and  nights. 
Seuidi  waa  made  for  him  from  cellar  to 
attic,  in  library,  in  spenee,  in  parlonrs, 
and  in  bed^roams,  fay  a  party  of  dragoons^ 
with  pistols  and  swords.  Jont  ha  escaped 
their  vigilance,  they  knew  not  how,  and  I 
got  free  with  a  penaliy  of  three  thonsand 
marks.  Years  afterwards,  when  Donald 
Cargill's  ohnrch  of  the  Barony  had  been 
closed  against  him,  I  attended  his  minis* 
trations  in  secrBt  jdaces,  sometimes  in  ihe 
rennets  and  wynds  <^  QikmgcrWy  in  the 
houses  cf  the  fintiif  al  poor,  and  sometimes 
afiur  off  in  the  lonely  places  of  the  Gampsie 
Hills.  It  was  often  son^t  to  entrap  both 
him  and  rae^  and  all  listeners  to  his  word 
of  good  tidings,  by  sending  troops  of 
mounted  dragoons  after  ns  to  suspected 
places.  Bat  we  escaped  harmless.  It  was 
not  easy  to  surprise  ns.  The  people  were 
with  ns,  and  net  the  hnniblBBt  shepherd  or 
servant  lass  wonld  lift  a  finger  or  say  a 
woid  to  betray  our  whereabonts. 

It  was  on  the  fonrth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  one  iJionsand  six  hnndred  and  seventy- 
nine,  a  lovely  Sabbath  as  ever  shone  fincun 
heaven,  when  Mr.  Caj^ill  was  preaching 
on  the  hill-side  in  Gampsie  glen,  iJiat  news 
was  suddenly  bronght  by  a  shepherd 
which  startled  as  alL  We  numbered  about 
three  hundred  persons,  one-half  of  whom 
were  women  and  young  people.  The  other 
half  were  men  of  all  ages.  Every  one  of 
them  was  armed;  some  having  pistols, 
others  swords,  and  none  but  Mr.  Cargill  him* 
self  being  without  a  weapon  of  some  kind. 
Mr.  Cax^ill  was  an  aged  man,  being  near 
upon  threesoore  years  and  ten,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  old  age  about  him,  except 
his  long  white  hair.  His  form  was  erect, 
his  eje  was  bright,  and  his  voice  dear  and 
loud.  He  was  always  impressive  in  his 
diaoonrsee,  but  on  this  particular  Sabbath 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  even  more  eloquent 
than  was  his  wont,  and  to  warm  the 
souls  of  his  hearers  as  with  heavenly  fire. 
He  was  not  calm  and  persuasive,  as  I  had 
so  often  heard  him,  but  wrathful,  defiant — 
even  vengeful — as  he  spoke  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  Grod,  by  su<di  servants 
of  Satan  as  Lauderdale,  Bothes,  and  James 
Sharpe,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Upon  tiie  heads  of  these  three  he  impre- 
cated the  judgments  of  Heaven  fiir  the  per- 
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seoution  of  the  sadnts,  whose  oidy  crime  was 
that  they  worshipped  Gk>d  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  adhered  to  that  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  which  two  out  of  these  three 
— the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  —  had  sworn  to 
uphold.  The  hands  of  the  young  men 
grasped  at  iheir  sword-hilts  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  old  men  shone  wil^  the 
fire  of  youth,  as  they  thought  of  the  per- 
secution which  they  endured.  Many  of 
the  women  wept  aloud.  He  was  but  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse,  when  a  man, 
monnted  on  a  &st-going  nag,  was  observed 
galloping  down  the  glen  fi-om  the  direction 
a£  Glasgow.  We  aJl  sprang  to  our  feet, 
and  g^rasped  our  weapons  at  ^e  sight ;  but 
as  he  approached  nearer,  he  was  observed 
to  be  alone,  and  I  recognised  him  as  Archie 
Cameron,  an  aged  shepherd,  and  a  brave 
soldier  of  the  Covenant.  He  bore  a  letter 
fior  me  from  my  unde  at  St.  Andrews, 
whidi  I  handed  to  Mr.  Cargill,  after  ahasty 
perusal,  that  he  mi^t  read  it  abnd  to  the 
oongregatiou.  It  made  known  that  on  the 
yeater  mom  a  party  of  five  gentlemen  of 
Fife  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  shenfT, 
whose  oppressioa  of  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  enforced  subscriptions  to  the 
bond,  renouncing  conventides,  had  greaUy 
incensed  i^e  whole  country,  with  the  in- 
tention, it  was  supposed,  of  taking  his 
life,  should  they  mil  in  with  him.  But 
their  purpose  was  not  known  except  to 
themselves.  The  sheriff  had  notice  of  their 
coming,  and  escaped,  no  one  could  tell 
whither.  Returning  firom  his  house,  on 
their  bootless  errand,  titey  had  reached 
Magus  Moor,  when,  unfortunately,  they 
met  the  carnage  of  Archbishop  Sharpe — 
containing  himself  and  daughter  —  ap* 
proadiing  towards  them.  In  a  moment, 
and  as  if  by  one  consent,  the  five  gentle- 
men surrounded  the  carriage,  stopped  the 
horses,  and  ordered  the  archlnsliop  to  alight, 
finr  that  their  quarrel  was  with  him,  and 
not  with  his  daughter.  They  held  their 
pistols  at  his  head,  and  he,  possibly  fearing 
that  his  daughter  might  sn^er,  obeyed  the 
summons  to  alight,  and,  faliiug  on  his 
knees  and  clasping  his  hands,  entreated 
them  to  spare  his  life.  "Think  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Covenant,  whom  thou  hast 
not  spared,  thou  man  of  sin,"  said  one  of 
the  party,  "  and  commend  thy  soul  to  God, 
for  thou  hast  not  two  minutes  to  live." 
The  whole  party  discharged  their  shots 
into  his  body,  and  he  died  shrieking  for 
man's  mercy,  not  for  God's,  with  his  latest 
breath.      Such  was    the  letter,   and  the 
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tears  gathered  in  many  an  eye,  and  in  Mr. 
Gargill's  own,  as  he  read  it  slowly  and 
solemnly  to  the  people.  "Brethren,"  he 
said,  "  uaa  is  monrnfol  news,  and  betokens 
new  evil  to  the  nnhappj  realm  of  Soot- 
land.  It  is  not  thus  that  I  would  have 
had  the  traitor  die.  I  would  have  had 
him  die  on  the  scaffold,  as  an  example  of 
mian's  justice  as  well  as  GK>d*s.  But  his 
murder,  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  approve, 
though  I  have  no  pity  to  throw  away 
upon  such  as  he.  But  take  warning,  my 
brethren,  and  beware  of  the  evil  that  will 
assuredly  come  uppn  us  in  consequence 
of  this  deed.  The  savage  Highlanders 
from  Stirling  will  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and 
English  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  help  them 
in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  people  of 
the  Covenant.  You  and  I,  and  all  of  us — 
every  man  in  Scotland,  who  clings  to  the 
faith,  and  abhors  prelacy  and  popery — ^will 
be  held  guilty  of  the  putting  to  death  of 
James  Sharpe.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  the 
dark  night.  Let  every  man  that  hath  a 
weapon  see  to  it  that  it  be  ready.  Let 
every  man  who  hath  no  weapon  see  that 
he  buy  or  borrow  one  for  the  Lord's  service. 
Deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  0  Lord! 
Defend  us  from  those  that  rise  up  against 
us !  Deliver  us  from  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity, and  save  us  from  bloody  men !  For 
lo !  the  mighty  are  gathered  against  us,  not 
for  our  transeressions,  and  not  for  our  sins, 
O  Lord  r'  After  these  words,  Mr.  CargiU 
called  upon  the  people  to  join  in  singing 
the  Sixty-fourth  Psalm,  which  was  singu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

The  clear  notes  of  the  people's  voices 
rang  far  up  the  glen,  as  they  intoned 
the  solenm  psalmody,  and  repeated  the 
words  after  their  beloved  minister.  Mr. 
Cargill  would  not  return  with  me  to 
Glasgow  as  I  bade  him,  fearing  that  my 
house  would  not  be  a  safe  retreat  for  him 
during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  But 
he  promised  that  he  would  let  me  know  of 
his  whereabouts  by  means  of  trusty  mes- 
sengers. Before  he  and  I  met  again,  the 
trouble  had  come  upon  Scotland  which  he 
had  foreseen.  The  hirelings  of  Charles 
Stuart,  his  soldiers  and  his  judges,  had 
so  filled  up  the  cup  of  oppression,  that  the 
brave  people — able  to  endure  no  longer — 
had  taken  up  arms  and  resisted  even  unto 
the  death.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May — 
the  day  of  the  restoration  of  the  king,  when 
bonfires  had  been  alighted  by  the  order  of 
the  malignants  to  signify  the  national  joy 
for  an  event  which  was  a  national  humilia- 
tion— the  persecuted   saints  extinguished 


the  fires,  and  at  Butherglen,  near  Glasgow, 
a  party  of  near  upon  a  hundred  made  a 
bonfire  of  anqther  kmd,  by  publicly  bomixig 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  agamst  Pres- 
bytery. Thence  they  marched  into  Glasgow 
and  affixed  upon  the  cross  a  declaration  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Covenant.  They  then 
retired  into  the  Lanarkshire  Hills,  on  ihe 
borders  of  Ayrshire,  under  the  godly  James 
Hamilton,  many  people  flocking  to  them 
&Gm  all  parts.  Here  on  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing, when  they  were  assembled  for  the 
worship  of  Gk)d  at  Loudon  Hills,  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  bv  a  troop  of 
mounted  dragoons,  under  tne  command  of 
the  bloody  Claverhonse.  But  the  Lord 
fought  on  the  side  of  EUs  people,  and 
Claverhonse  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  fell 
back  into  Glasgow,  our  people  following. 

Qreat  evils  ensued.  The  defeat  of  Clayer- 
4iouse,  small  though  it  was,  inspired  the 
Mendis  of  the  Covenant  with  renewed  hope, 
and  before  many  weeks  Mr.  Hamilton 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  six  or  seron 
thousand  men — shepherds,  farm-labonrers, 
farmers,  gentlemen,  and  men  of  character 
and  substance  firom  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow—  determined,  if  occasion  served,  to 
strike  a  blow  in  the  Lord's  cause.  The 
English  government  despatdied  in  all 
haste  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  haselj- 
begotten  son  of  the  lecherous  and  treacher- 
ous Charles  Stuart,  to  try  condusionfl  be- 
tween Prelacy  and  Presbytery  on  the 
Scottish  Hills.  I  was  not  present  with  Mr. 
Hamilton's  army,  not  from  want  of  will  to 
aid  in  the  holy  cause,  but  from  the  occur- 
rence of  circumstances  which,  to  my  great 
disappointment  at  the  time,  prevented  me 
from  uniting  my  aid  to  that  of  my  country- 
men. But  Mr.  Cargill  was  present  when 
the  Duke  charged  the  friends  of  the  Cove- 
nant at  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  inflicted  npoo 
them  the  heaviest  loss  that  the  cause  had 
ever  yet  suflered.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  a  battle  which  I  did  not  see, 
though  I  well  remember  the  wail  of  lamen- 
tation that  went  up  through  all  the  west 
and  south  of  Scotland  when  the  truth  be- 
came known,  that  the  Host  of  the  Covenant 
had  been  destroyed  under  the  hoofis  of  Mon- 
mouth's horse  and  at  the  hands  of  Mon- 
mouth's men.  Among  the  number  of 
wounded  at  that  great  Armageddon,  was 
Mr.  Cargill,  who  received  many  cuts  of  a 
trooper's  sword  upon  his  head,  but  who 
nevertheless  escaped  from  the  field  and 
took  refuge  in  my  house  in  the  Candleriggs 
of  Glasgow,  after  wandering  in  much  pain 
and  peril  over  the  country,  and  hiding  in 
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caves  and  pits  for  maaiy  nights  and  days 

ere  he  oonld  grasp  the  hand  or  see  the  &ce 

of  a  friend.  The  prisonerstaken  on  that  ££ktal 

field  were  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  shut 

up  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  to  sleep 

among  graves,  with  no  covering  but  the 

sky,  either  in  shine  or  in  rain,  by  night 

or  by  day.     Here  for  four  months  they  lay 

like  cattle  condemned  to    the  shambles. 

Two  of  these,   Mr.  Bad  and  Mr.   King, 

ministers  of  Grod's  Word,  were  taken  thence 

and  hanged,  and  all  who  would  not  sign  a 

bond  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against 

the  king,  and  confess  at  the  same  time  that 

the  killmg  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  foul 

murder,  were  sentenced  to  be  shipped  off 

as  slaves  to    the  American    plantations. 

Such  fate  was  mine,   though  not  at  that 

time.     But  let  me  not  march  before  the 

years  in  my  narrative. 
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All  the  way  from  Sooke,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  all  along  the 
Straits  of  De  Fuca,  up  the  dreary  western 
coast,  and  down  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
colony  until  you  come  to  the  solitary  Port 
Rupert  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
there  is  not  one  civilised  abode,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  little  block-house  in 
Port  San  Juan.  Here  resides,  all  alone 
among  his  savage  neighbours,  an  old  In- 
dian trader,  who  has  long  ago  forgot  civili- 
sation and  all  its  amenities,  though  once 
upon  a  time  no  smarter  lieutenant  ever 
shook  his  epaulets  at  the  balls  at  Govern- 
ment House  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  John  Franklin's  rule.  The  shores 
of  every  quiet  bay  are  thickly  dotted  with 
savage-looking  Indian  villages;  every  creek 
swarms  with  their  war-canoes.  Never  are 
they  all  at  peace.  No  more  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive enemies  than  these  people  ever 
prowled  out  on  a  night  attack. 

The  Nittinahts  are  a  noted  tribe  of 
warriors  and  pirates;  and  their  grim  old 
chief^  Moquilla^  looks  upon  war  as  the 
legitimate  game  of  such  longs  as  he.  This 
warlike  disposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
condition  of  their  chief  village,  Whyack, 
which  is  built  on  a  cliff,  stockaded  in  front, 
and  at  a  part  of  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nittinaht  inlet,  where  it  is  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  heavily  rolling  surf,  to  land. 
Thus  defended,  they  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  their  neighbours.  Moquilla's 
brother  died,  and  he,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  to  soothe  his  grief,  happily  bethought 
hiyimftlf  one  day  that  some  months  before. 


his  brother  had  quarrelled  with  a  man  in 
the  tribe,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  him. 
So  MoquiUa  went  off  to  this  man's  lodge, 
and  killed  him.     At  this  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talking  in  the  village.     Many  said 
he  did  right,  but  others  thought  he  did 
wrong ;  Moquilla  himself  determined  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  following  up  the  course 
he  had  begun.    The  man  was  married  to  an 
Elwha  or  Clallam  wife,  whose  village  lay 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  Juan  De  Fuca's 
Strait.      Casting  about  for  some  plausible 
excuse  to  go  to  war  with  a  tribe  with 
which  he  had  been  for  years  at  peace,  he 
recollected  that  long  ago  a  Nittinaht  canoe 
had  landed  on  the  Elwha  shore,  that  the 
crew    had    been    killed,    and    tiie    canoe 
broken  by  members  of  that  tribe.     In  an 
Indian  tribe  there  is  rarely  any  doubting 
on  a  matter  of  war,  especially  when  heads, 
slaves,  and  plunder  are  to  be  got.     There 
was  not  much  in  Whyack  village  that  sxmi- 
mer  afternoon  when  old  Moquilla,  his  hands 
wet  with  the  blood  of  his  tribe's  man,  pro- 
posed to  go  to  war  against  the  Clallams. 
They  were,   however,  rather  in  want  of 
gunpowder.     So  they  dropped  along  the 
coast,  a  few  miles,  to  Port  San  Juan,  where 
one  Langston  was  then  trading,   solitary, 
among  their  allies,  the  Pachenahts.     Lang- 
ston stoutly  refused  to  aid  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Clallams,  who  were  also  customers 
of  his ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  this  one 
man's  character,  that  though  they  begged 
earnestly  for  the  ^Eivour  of  being  permitted 
to  buy  powder  of  him,  yet,  on  being  re- 
fused, they  did  not  attempt  to  take  it  by 
force.     They  bade  him  a  gruff  good-bye, 
and,  under  cover  of  darkness,  sailed,  with 
their  Pachenaht  contingent,  out  of  the  little 
cove,  and  over  the  strait  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Arriving  there,  they  drew  their  canoes 
into  the  bush,  and  waited  for  dawn.     Day- 
light came  with  all  the  calm  beauty  of  a 
North-western  simmier  morning,  and  the 
Clallams,  suspecting  nothing,  went  out  un- 
armed on  the  halibut  fishing-ground,  a 
mile  or  two  off  shore.      The  Nittinahts 
drew  their  canoes  out  of  the  bush,  and,  pad- 
dling out,  shot  the  defenceless  Clallams  in 
their  canoes,  and,  plundering  the  village^ 
returned  in  biumph  to  Port  St.  Juan,  with 
slaves  and  heads.     When  Langston  woke 
up  in  the  morning,  he  found  seven  human 
heads,  stuck  on  poles  in  front  of  his  door. 
The  rejoicings  were,    however,   of   short 
duration,  for  news  came  that  the  survivors 
were  gathering  allies  from  far  and  near, 
and  would  soon  be  over  to  attack  the  Pa- 
chenahts' village.     Collecting  their  house- 
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hold  gods,  they  decamped  in  all  haste,  siz- 
teen  miles  along  the  coast,  to  the  fc^ified 
village  of  their  aUies,  the  Nittinahts,  at 
Whjack.  Before  leaving  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Langston  to  acc<«npan j  them. 
The  trader  had,  however,  a  good  store  of 
furs  and  oil.  If  he  fled,  it  wonld  be  snre  to 
be  lost ;  if  he  remained,  he  might  save  it. 
So  he  determined  to  taJce  his  chance  and 
stay  where  he  was.  He  was  soon  alone, 
in  the  daiij  expectation  of  a  visit  firom  the 
CkJlams.  And  he  felt  rather  lonely,  anfl 
sUghtly  nervous,  as  he  saw  the  last  of  the 
friendly  Pachenahts  tarn  the  point  aad 
leave  him  lord  of  the  villa^. 

Just  then  I  arrived  with  a  canoe  manned 
by  four  Indians,  on  a  visit  to  the  belea- 
guered trader.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
quietness  of  everything  around,  but  soon 
learned,  as  I  stood  on  the  sandy  beach,  the 
state  of  affiurs.  I  could  not  leave  the  poor 
fellow  alone;  so,  in  spite  of  his  protest 
that  the  ''mess"  he  had  got  himself  into 
was  no  business  of  mine,  I  insisted  on 
remaining,  in  order  to  help  in  defending 
the  stores  of  the  trader,  on  whom  the  Clal- 
lams  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected 
to  wreak  their  vengeance,  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  sold  gunpowder  to  the 
Kittinahts.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
load  all  Langston's  "  trade"  muskets,  com- 
prising some  twenty  flint-lock  fowling- 
pieces,  used  for  trading  with  the  Indiaius, 
and  to  keep  watdi  day  and  nighty  turn  and 
turn  about.  Day  afiber  day,  night  after 
night,  for  more  than  a  week  did  this  go  on ; 
and  still  no  sign  of  the  Clallam  attack. 

Langston's  spirits,  which  at  first  were 
rather  depressed,  now  began  to  rise.  He 
would  oflen  keep  me  company  for  hours  on 
my  watch,  and  relate  old-world  stories  of  his 
early  days  at  sea,  of  foreign  ports  he  had 
visited,  of  ''  cut'tings  out,"  and  piratical 
attacks  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
until  he  would  imagine  himself  once  more 
a  young  lieutenant  instead  of  a  waif  washed 
up  by  a  curious  turn  of  fortune  on  the 
Yancouver  shore,  and  taking  his  life,  as 
he  used  to  express  it,  *'  in  penny  numbers." 

I  think  it  must  have  beeoi  on  the  seventh 
nighty  cahd  and  still,  that  I  was  sitting  on 
a  log  on  the  beach,  with  my  rifle  over  my 
knees,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  splash, 
splash,  g;entle  and  regular,  coming  over 
the  glassy  water.  There  was  a  little  moon, 
behind  a  cloud,  and  as  it  peered  out  for  a 
minute,  I  could  see  tw^ve  large  war-canoes, 
full  of  fighting  men,  cautiously  paddling,  not 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  All  our  little  garrison  was  roused, 
and    silently  concealed  behind  the  dense 
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bush,  which  grew  down  to  tiievoy  water's 
edge.     The  clouds,  flitting  over  tih.e  moon, 
allowed  us  only  chance  views  of  fiie  enemy : 
now  we  conid  see  them,  now  they  were 
concealed,   now  they  advanced,  now  the 
splash,  splash  of  i^  paddles  was  dose  at 
hand.     We  could  even  hear  whispers  as 
they  rounded  the  point  at  the  entranoe 
to  our  little  bay.     We  now  crept  back 
to  the  house,  barricaded   the  door,  and, 
extinguidiing  the  lights,  lay  quiet^  rifle  in 
hand,  watcdung  their  movements.    One  by 
one  the  canoes  grated  on  the  beach,  and  we 
could  see  a  council  being  held.    Two  men 
knife  in  mouth,  now  crept  up  on  all  fours  to 
the  lodges  of  the  Paohenaltts  and  listened 
at  the  dooTB.    Hearing  no  sound,  the  idea 
seemed  to  fia^  upon  them  Ihat  the  people 
had  fled.     A  noisy  talk  ensued,  and  pine 
torches  were  lighted,  with  which  some  men 
were  proceeding  to  fire  the  village.    Now 
was  our  time,     neuig !     We  fired  in  tbeair, 
in  any  direction,  musket  shot  after  mnsket 
shot^«-anytfainff  to  make  a  noise  and  a  rapid 
firiug.  Never  wall  I  forget  the  scene.  There 
was  no  dignity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
warriors  proceeded  to  the  canoes.    There 
was  no  question  of  standing  on  the  order  of 
their  going ;  to  go  was  the  one  object.   Man 
tumbled  over  man  into  the  canoes,  and  eveiy 
one  laid  on  to  tiie  paddles,  out  of  the  harbour, 
into  the  bay — Clallamwards.     They  evi- 
dently supposed,  as  it  was  our  xntentioo 
they  should,   that  the  whole    Paehenaht 
tribe  were  in  ambush,  for  how  otherwise 
was  the  repeated  firing  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
An  Indian  hates  firing  in  the  dark,  sever 
knowing  who  is  to  be  hit^  and  these  Indiaos 
acted  accordingly.     Delighted  at  our  sac- 
cess  we  ran  ovw  the  point,  with  three  or  four 
trade   muskets  in  our  acois,  and  fired  a 
few  parting  shots  in  their  direction  as  they 
went  spinning  along,  to  tell  in  the  Clal- 
lam's village  Sie  story  of  their  hairbreadth 
escape  from  the  vile  Paehenaht  ambnsh 
In  a  day  or  two  the  Pachenahts  retomed, 
and  for  about  four-and-twenty  hoars  we 
were  very  great  men  indeed. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

A  Tachting  Story. 

BOOSIL 
CHAPTBB  IV.    THE  HAEBIAGB. 

Ik  due  course  of  time  that  marriag^J 
came  round.  The  doctor,  in  loud  protest, 
objected  to  the  abatement  of  all  the  ^1^- 
dour  of  a  marriage  ceremony  down  at  Si 
Arthur's-oiKthe-Sea  when  he  prodaiinea 
that  ''  my  daughter  was  going  to  marry  ^ 
very  clever,  high-bred  young  fellow,  Con- 
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way,  Lord  Formanton's  son."  They-  liad 
to  proceed  to  London,  and  then  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  old  city  church.  The  noble  fsither 
and  mother  of  the  clever  Conway  "set 
their  faces"  against  this  alliance.  Hu- 
man natni^ds  are  never  indisposed  thns 
to  magnify  a  matter  they  slightly  disap- 
prove of  into  a  serious  outrage,  and  so 
Lady  Formanton  told  her  fine  friends  at 
those  fine  parties  she  was  now  beginning  to 
resume  that  "she  knew  literally  nothing 
about  the  matter,"  and  that  she  had  no 
scruple  in  saying  publicly  that  she  and 
Lord  Formanton  quite  disapproved  of  the 
matter.  This  was  yet  another  reason  for 
nuJdng  the  matter  quite  private. 

As  the  day  drew  near  the  little  shadows 
and  phantoms  which  had  disturbed  the 
lovers  began  to  clear  oflT.  Their  approach- 
ing happiness,  like  some  sharp  stimulant, 
banished  all  these  dreary  recollections  and 
doubts;  made  them  seem  indeed  foolish. 
They  came  even  to  that  &ame  of  mind 
which  made  them  consider  it  a  duty  to  put 
such  idle  disturbers  far  away,  as  the  truly 
just  man  will  turn  away  from  veiy  plausible 
scruples. 

As  they  walked  about  the  great  metro- 
polis, and  the  doctor  stalking  in  front 
attracted  attention  as  he  affected  to  be  a 
regular  resident,  and  defeated  his  aims  by 
loud  proclamations  and  descriptions  of 
very  familiar  objects,  Conway  said  to  her, 
"Now,  indeed,  I  feel  that  a  new  life  is  to 
begin  for  us  both.  I  shaU  have  that  rest 
which  I  have  so  long  sought,  and  which  is 
so  necessary  if  there  is  any  scheme  to  be 
carried  out.  There  is  time  for  stich  a 
future,  dearest  Jessica.  Together  we  shall 
surprise  the  world." 

She  looked  at  him  fondly.  Even  for 
her  the  mere  change  was  a  new  life  after 
the  prison  discipline  at  her  fether's — that 
all  but  convict  life  where  the  doctor  had 
literally  held  little  more  communication 
with  her  than  a  jailor  would  with  his 
prisoners. 

Only  the  day  before  the  marriage,  Conway 
and  his  future  wife  were  walking  about  in 
this  supreme  stage  of  tranquil  happiness — 
he  laying  out  plans,  and  expatiating  on  that 
new  and  future  life  of  theirs  which  she  de- 
lighted to  hear  of.  "  Ah,  here,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  I  am  -so  rejoiced  that  this  last  day  of 
the  old  life  has  arrived,  and  that  the  curtein 
comes  down  here  to  shut  out  the  past.  To- 
day is  the  last  day  that  I  shall  turn  my  face 
backwards  and  look  at  it.  I  shall  thmk  of 
that  poor  girl  now  for  the  last  time,  and 
for  the  last  time  of  that  act  I  was  about  to 


do — ^the  only  one  in  my  life  which  I  may 
indeed  blush  for.  And  yet  even  on  that 
last  day  of  her  life  I  felt  scruples,  and  I  do 
think  I  might  have  gone  to  her,  finding 
the  struggle  intolerable,  and  have  with- 
drawn. I  have  searched  my  heart,  and  I 
solemnly  declare  I  would  have  done  this. 
And  yet  she  loved  me;  and  even  when 
that  stroke  overtook  her  she  was  thinking 
of  me !" 

The  colour  came  to  Jessica's  cheek. 
"  Loved  you  !"  she  said,  warmly.  "  I  do 
not  believe  it.  You  must  not  think  that. 
At  least  part  of  it  came,  I  fear,  from  a 
dislike  of  me.  And  as  for  her  last 
thoughts *' 

"Yes!"  he  said,  interested.  "Tell  me 
about  that ;  tell  me  all  about  her  and  your- 
self, as  I  have  told  you  about  myself. 
Just  for  this  last  day,  and  we  have  done 
with  the  subject  for  ever.  You  saw  her 
then  ?" 

Wotdd  it  not  be  better  to  tell  him  all 
now,  and  leave  no  secret  on  her  soul  ?  And 
yet  how  could  she  explain  that  mysterious 
concealment  ? 

When  she  now  recalled,  almost  with 
alarm,  that  she  had  told  no  one  of  having 
been  with  Miss  Panton  when  she  was 
seized  with  that  illness,  she  felt  she  could 
not  tell  it  without  embarrassment  then; 
at  least  she  must  think  it  over.  He  saw 
her  hesitation,  and  said  smiling : 

"  1  understand.  I  am  not  to  know  all 
secrets.     I  see " 

The  voice  of  the  doctor,  stentorian  and 
blustering,  came  in  with  an  intrusive  blast, 
and  that  opportunity  passed  away.  Never, 
never,  of  aU  the  many  times  when  that 
obstreperous  clergyman  had  interfered  had 
he  been  so  fatally  mal  apropos. 

Here  was  the  morning.  The  old  church 
was  so  lonely,  so  vast,  so  white,  and  sepul- 
chral ;  there  might  have  been  a  dozen  cere- 
monies going  on  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  It  might  have  done  duty  as  a 
vast  ecclesiastical  bam,  for  laying  up  holy 
grain,  and  would  have  been  more  useful  in 
that  capacity  than  in  the  one  for  which  it 
had  been  constructed.  It  might  have  been 
the  Hall  of  Lost  Footeteps  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  seemed  to  be  Aimished  with 
many  fixtures — cupboards  and  groaning 
presses,  shelves,  with  a  huge  padang-case 
or  two  lying  about,  which  resolved  them- 
selves into  galleries,  pews,  pulpit,  and  read- 
ing-desk. 

Here,  upon  this  bright  marriage  morn- 
ing, came  a  small  party,  as  it  were,  crawling 
over  the  pavement  of  that  huge  white  store 
like  a  few  mice  in  a  granary.     There  was 
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no  sboTV  of  bridesmaids,  no  filling  up  of  the 
regular  stock  parts.  The  doctor,  mfiSing 
in  his  canonicals  like  some  gigantic  cock, 
came  out,  and  began  the  rite.  His  voice 
echoed  sonorously  down  that  yast  solitude, 
and  made  the  decrepit  old  pew-opener  look 
back  and  wonder  at  the  needless  and  unac- 
customed noise.  She  looked  round  again 
as  she  saw  Dudley  standing  at  the  door- 
way, and  looking  in.  No  one  else  saw 
him,  or  turned  round ;  but  as  the  ceremony 
came  to  a  close  he  entered,  and  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  as  the  party  went 
into  the  vestry  he  followed  them  in. 

The  new  Mrs.  Conway  started  as  she 
saw  that  dark,  stem  face,  not  at  all  coloured 
with  the  conventional  glow  of  congratula- 
tion. Conway,  always  tranquil,  never  sur- 
prised, received  him  with  a  good-natured 
nod.  Already  for  hvm  the  heavy  folds  of  a 
curtain  had  dropped  over  the  past.  He 
would  never  raise  even  the  comer  to  peep 
behind.  There  were  the  usual  formal 
duties  to  be  done,  and  while  he  was  away 
for  a  few  moments  Dudley  drew  near  to 
her  and  said : 

"  Ah,  poor,  poor  Laura  Panton  !  Who 
thinks  of  her  now  ?" 

She  turned  away  from  him ;  the  malig- 
nancy of  that  reminder,  so  it  seemed  to  her, 
at  such  a  moment  needed  no  notice. 

*'  She  almost  prophesied  this  to  me,"  he 
went  on,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  "  during 
those  last  few  moments  when  I  was  carry- 
ing her  to  the  bank." 

Jessica  started.  "  Carrying  her  to  the 
bank  !     What,  you  were  there  ?" 

*'  Yes.  Oh  that  I  had  come  up  a  few 
moments  sooner !  That  would  have  saved 
her.  She  said  her  enemy  would  not  cross 
in  the  boat,  but  went  round  the  long  way, 
80  that  she  might  die  before  help  came. 
Her  enemy  !     Whom  could  she  mean  ?" 

"  A  boat !  And  there  was  a  boat  there !" 
she  faltered.     "  Oh,  good  Heaven !" 

Here  was  the  happy  bridegroom,  the 
routine  business  done;  here  flie  "noble 
fifcther"  out  of  his  robes. 

"  I  am  offering  my  congratulations,"  said 
Dudley,  looking  at  her  intently,  "  and  con- 
gratulate you  too,  Conway.  A  new  life  is 
beginning  for  you." 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  pleased ;  "  such  as  I  have 
never  knownyet.  I  have  waited  for  it  a 
long  time.  I  ou  look  tired  and  fatigued. 
No  wonder.  Come,  dearest.  Remember," 
he  whispered,  "  the  curtain  is  down — that 
is  to  be  the  background." 

Unconscious  of  Dudley,  they  departed 
for  the  great  hotel  where  they  were  stay- 


ing.' Dudley  looked  af);er  them  long. 
''This  gives  life  an  interest,"  he  said, to 
himself.  "I  may  leave  all  now  to  work 
itself  out  for  a  year  and  more." 


CHAPTER  V.     A  CLOUD. 

Two  years  have  passed  by  since  these 
events,  and  Mr.  Conway  and  his  wife  baye 
begun  the  happiest  of  lives.  Both  are  so 
changed — ^for  the  better,  their  friends  say- 
that  they  seem  to  have  become  different 
people.  The  family  difficulties  had  been 
got  into  something  like  arrangement.  He 
enjoyed  a  small  allowance  from  his  father, 
devoted  himself  to  work,  chiefly  political 
writing,  and  was  already  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  a  promising  man,  *'  that  would 
make  his  mark."  How  sweet  life  was  to 
her  now — ^the  sun,  the  flowers,  the  cities, 
and  pictures;  things  of  quite  a  different 
order  now.  For  they  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  saw  the  wonders  of  the  world.  If  it 
would  only  last.     Yes ;  it  must  last. 

They  were  coming  home  after  a  Welsh 
tour,  and  were  stopping  on  the  road  at  a 
little  town  called  Brookside,  with  an  old- 
frkshioned  landlady,  who,  if  you  were  ill, 
would  nurse  you  like  a  mother.  There 
were  charming  gardens,  with  a  room  that 
opened  out  on  them,  excellent  living,  and 
a  whole  treasury  of  delightful  walks  np  hill 
aud  down  dale,  with  a  very  &mous  fishing 
stream  within  a  mile.  Mere  a  new  and 
delightful  time  set  in.  The  weather  was 
delicious;  the  grass  never  was  so  green 
and  luxuriant ;  all  the  choice  morsels  of  a 
pastoral  district,  whose  meat,  and  milk,  and 
butter  are  not  madly  whirled  away  ereiy 
morning,  was  spread  out  before  them.  The 
landlady,  too,  grew  into  a  friend,  liking 
her  two  guests,  pleasant^  and  caring  for 
them  in  every  way.  Every  one  has  a  little 
experience  of  thLs  sort,  and  looks  back 
with  a  sort  of  comfort  and  satisfisKition  to 
some  such  cot,  where  everything  has  gone 
happily,  where  the  flowers  have  smelt 
sweetly,  and  whence  he  has  been  loath  to 
depart.  Thus  a  most  delightful  fortnight 
passed  bv.  Jessica  again  found  that  she 
had  not  naif  exhausted  the  joys  which  her 
new  life  had  promised  her.  SCore  and  yet 
more  were  opening  out  before  her.  On 
the  last  night  of  their  stay — ^thev  were 
forced  to  return  home — she  said  to  mm : 

"  Oh,  if  this  life  could  go  on  always ! 
Shall  I  confess  something  to  you  ?  That 
one  subject  always  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  we  shrank  from  it 
NoWy  dearest,  I  am  grown  so  confident  and 
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hopefol  and  Imppy,  that  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  look  back." 

"  YoTi  have  a  brave  heart,  Jegsica,  which 
I  knew  was  in  yon.  I  woilld  wager  my 
life  that  if  I  had  the  whole  history  and  de- 
tails of  yonr  struggle  with  that  poor  girl, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  last  day  of  her 
hfe,  it  wonld  be  all  to  yonr  hononr.  And 
for  her,  I  will  say  if  she  had  had  time  she 
wonld  have  done  yon  j^^oe  also.'' 

A  sort  of  tremor  passed  over  Jessica^ 
bat  she  said  nothing.  That  indeed  was  the 
only  shadow,  and  she  again  thought  it 
might  have  been  wiser  to  haye  told  him  of 
the  last  scene. 

Next  day  they  were  travelling  home.  A 
great  mail  of  letters  had  reached  them  at 
the  little  town,  fall  of  good  news,  of  hope 
and  enoonragement.  One  spoke  of  an 
opening  for  the  Honse  of  Commons.  An- 
other said  that  as  the  ministry  was  certain 
to  change,  an  inflnential  finend  wonld  come 
in  with  the  new  one,  who  was  determined 
that  his  friend  Conway  shonld  hold  some 
sort  of  office.     This  was  all  delightful. 

They  got  on  to  Chester,  where  they  were 
to  stop  for  the  night,  and  walked  through 
its  quaint  old  streets,  new  to  both.  They 
had  come  back  to  their  hotel,  and  were 
standing  on  the  railway  platform,  watching 
the  various  expresses  come  up,  when  Jessica 
whispered  him : 

''  See  that  man's  &ce  looking  out  of  the 
carriage  ?     Is  it  not  like  Colonel  Dudley  ?" 
''  L^e  !"  said  Conway,  laughing.     "  It  is 
Dudley  himself." 

Under  a  far  cap  was  seen  Dudley's  £a.ce, 
in  a  sort  of  abstraction,  much  more  worn 
than  when  they  had  last  parted  with  him. 
Beside  him  were  gun  cases,  hunting  sad- 
dles, &c.  He  seemed  to  be  going  on  up  to 
London.  She  saw  him  speaking  to  Con- 
way at  the  carriage  door,  then  rise  hastily, 
gather  np  all  his  packages,  and  step  down 
with  great  eagerness  on  the  platform.  With 
a  sort  of  undefined  trepidation  she  said  to 
Conway,  "  He  is  not  going  to  stay  ?" 

"  He  says  he  will  stay  for  the  night,"  her 
husband  answered.  "  He  says  he  is  tired. 
Poor  soul !  he  is  as  low  and  dismal  as  ever, 
and  I  suppose  is  glad  to  meet  some  one  he 

knows " 

"  Then  we  need  not  see  him,"  she  said, 
eagerly;  ''it  will  do  us  no  good.  Some 
fate  seems  always  dragging  us  back  to  tJiot 
time." 

Dudley  now  came  up.  He  looked  at 
Jessica  with  a  strange  glance.  ''Is  it 
not  wonderful  how  people  meet?  There 
were  about  a  milHon  chances  against  our 


coming  together  at  this  time,  and  at  this 
place.  And  yet  I  was  thinking  of  you  both 
only  this  morning.  Let  me  come  up  to  you 
this  evening,  if  Mrs.  Conway  will  give  me 
leave.  I  find  myself  the  worst  company 
in  the  world." 

"  Then  you  must  not  be  too  critical  with 
us,  who  are  the  best  company  in  the  world 
for  each  other." 

Dudley  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
piercing  greedy  eyes.  Then  his  &ce  broke 
into  a  confident  sndle. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Yours  is  to  be  an  everlast- 
ing honeymoon  !" 

In  the  evening  he  came  up  to  their  sit- 
ting-room. He  told  them  how  he  had  been 
in  Ireland,  shooting,  hunting,  "  trying  to 
get  an  Irish  horse  or  an  Irish  fence  to  break 
my  neck.  But  they  wouldn't  do  it.  That 
old  nightmare  is  still  on  me ;  in  fact,  it 
grows  heavier  every  day.  I  cannot  shut 
out  that  place.  I  never  see  a  bridge  but  it 
recals  that  bridge.  I  was  on  the  banks  of 
one  the  other  day,  and  so  like  the  spot,  that 
I  forgot,  and,  tuniing  to  the  bogtrotter  with 
me,  said,  '  it  was  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to 
have  no  bridge.  Human  life  might  be  lost 
while  they  were  stupidly  sending  round 
miles.'  The  animal  stared,  as  you  may 
suppose." 

"  Well  I  think  he  might,"  said  Conway, 
glancing  at  the  distressed  face  of  Jessica. 
"  I  think  it  is  high  time  now,  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  peace  of  mind,  to  give  over 
brooding  on  these  things.  It  can  do  you 
no  good." 

"  And  may  do  others  harm  ?  Well,  you 
are  right ;  I  know  you  are.  But  I  will  tell 
you  mis:  it  may  lead  to  something  yet. 
Ferhaps  has  led.  Do  you  know  what  is 
bringing  me  home  ?  Something  about  this 
very  matter.     I  have  never  dropped  it." 

Conway  shrugged  his  shotdders.  "I 
stiU  think  it  foUy,  but  you  always  took  your 
own  course." 

"  Why,"  continued  the  other,  "  if  I  were 
a  detective,  or  like  that  American  fellow, 
Poe,  I  could  work  backwards  from  that 
dreadful  day,  until  I  landed  somewhere. 
But  I  am  not,  and  have  worked  backwards 
in  my  poor  hea4  till  my  brains  ore  addled. 
Some  people  would  say  I  am  mad,  on  that 
subject  at  least.  I  daresay  you  thought  so 
when  I  went  on  so  strangely  to  you  both  at 
the  time  she  was  being  buried.  I  saw  you 
were  generous  enough,  Conway,  to  make 
allowance.  But  with  all  my  speculation, 
one  thought  certainly  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  me.  She  was  not  alone  when  she 
died:' 
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Jessica  tnmed  pale.  A  sudden  chill  feeU 
ing  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  heart,  as 
though  the  end  of  the  delightM  paradise 
in  which  she  had  been  liying  80*long  iras 
now  at  hand. 

"Impossible,"  said  Conway,  warmly. 
"  No  one  oonld  havB  seen  it ;  nnless  yon 
mean  to  say  that  they  had  a  share  in  that 
terrible  business. " 

"  Aye,  perhaps  so,**  said  Dudley.  "  For 
if  any  one  had  been  with  her,  it  would  be 
strangely  suspicious  if  they  did  not  come 
forward." 

"  It  would  be,  certainly,"  said  Conway. 
"But  have  you  anything  to  go  upon?  Was 
this  m'entioned  to  that  poor  Sir  Charies  ? 
All,  Dudley,  I  am  not  without  repentance 
for  my  pazt  in  all  that,  and  have  suffered,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  I  can  acquit  you,  Conway,"  said  the 
other.  "  I  say  so  cordially.  There  were 
marks  and  footprints  discovered.     J£  that 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  were  alive But  come 

to  my  room  to-night,  and  I  wiU  tell  you 
more." 

"  But  why  not  go  into  it  now,  with  Jessica 
present  ?  Her  quick  wit  will  help  yon.  Ah ! 
But  I  forgot." 

"I  thought,"  said  Jessica,  excitedly, 
*^  you  promised  me  that  we  were  not  to  taUs: 
of  this  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  nght.  But  what  Dudley 
tells  us  alters  the  case.  It  is  very  strange 
that  we  should  both,  Dudl^ — you  and  I — 
have  had  the  same  idea." 

"  No,"  said  Dudley,  "  I  can  understand 
why  Mrs.  Conway  should  not  like  the  sub- 
ject. I  do,  though.  It  IB  my  whole  life, 
being,  hope,  and  comfort.  Once  that  ae- 
comphshed,  and  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  me." 

He  left  them. 

"  A  strange  being,"  said  Conway.  "  Yet 
he  will  woi^  that  out^  depend  on  it." 

"  Oh,  but  why  should  you  have  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  him  ?  He  can  mean  you 
no  good ;  certainly  not  to  me.  Do  let  us 
leave  him  here — ^leave  this  place.  I  tell 
you  misery  wiU  come  of  it." 

"But  why?"  said  he,  looking  at  her 
fixedly.  "  Give  me  a  reason,  Jessica.  You 
are  so  sensible,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  sound  one. 
Is  it  &ncy,  or  mere  feeling,  as  th^  call  it  ?" 

She  hung  down  her  head.  Something 
whispered  her :  **  Now  is  the  time — a  fuU 
confidence,  and  it  will  save  much  hereafter." 
But  then  to  let  him  go  from  her  to  that 
man,  then  hear  his  gloss  upon  it ! 

Conway  waited.  "  I  knew  it  was  only 
a  fancy.  No,  dearest,  I  am  interested  in  this, 


recollect.     I  owe  something  to  the  memoiy 
of  that  poor  girl." 

He  left  her.  With  a  sort  of  teiror  she 
followed  him  with  her  eyes.  Now  she  bad 
time,  and  could  think  calmly  what  she 
should  da  She  must  decide  before  he  re- 
turned. There  was  sometiung  of  meaning 
in  i^t  Dudley's  behaviour;  hia  stopping 
on  his  journey,  his  looks  at  her,  and  his 
hints.  It  did  seem  as  tiiough  he  wished  to 
raise  up  some  doud  between  her  and  her 
husband — ^to  get  some  strong  net  entangled 
about  her,  in  which  he  could  drag  her  hack 
from  him.  Her  old,  calm  sense  came  to 
her  aid.  Was  not  all  this  a  mere  diffionliy 
of  the  imagination,  in  which  she  was  en- 
tangling herself  of  her  own  act  ?  li  yns 
her  own  foolish  finessing. 

Conway  came  back,  musing.  "That 
Dudley  is  wondeiftd,"  he  said.  "  It  shows 
what  purpose  will  do  for  a  man  of  a  ddl, 
heavy  nahire.  He  has  certainly  made  out 
some  strange  tlungs  enough  to  justify  him 
in  a  suspicion  that  she  £ed  in  a  different 
way  from  what  was  given  out." 

'^Oh,  surely  not.  You  cannot  think 
that — ^you  must  not  Oh,  it  would  be  too 
horrible.  It  is  one  of  this  maai's  morbid, 
moody  imaginings." 

''His  ffiicts  are  simple  enongh.  But 
what  is  80  strange,  tfaey  bear  cfok  exactly 
the  theory  I  had  in  my  mind.  What  wonld 
your  theory  be  ?" 

''  I  have  none.  I  don't  wish  to  have  any. 
Oh,  you  promised  me  that  we  were  to  leave 
the  subject  for  ever  and  ever." 

Again  Conway  looked  at  h^  with  sur- 
prise. *^My  d»Eur  Jessica,  this  surprises 
me  a  little  in  you,  who  were  so  firm  and 
rational  about  all  things.  Your  old,  bitter 
vendetta  with  this  poor  girl  was  too  girlish 
to  be  elevated  into  the  serioua  matter  that 
you  would  make  it.  Neither  would  I  show 
this  singular  repxdsion  to  the  subject  before 
people ;  for  you  see,  Dudley  remarked  it^ 
and  he  is  morbid  enough — as  you  say— to 
turn  it  to  some  purpose  of  bis  own.  Now, 
eocert  yourself,  and  your  firm  self,  as  of  old, 
and  tell  me  what  is  your  ^pecnlation,  and 
I  shall  tell  you  ours." 

Now  was  the  opportunity.  Make  a  dean 
breast  of  it,  according  to  the  old  phrase, 
and  all  might  be  well.  But  the  deception 
— he  could  never  forgive  that,  all  she  conld 
say  or  do.  Again  rushed  in  her  pride,  azid 
she  uttered  words  that  long  afbCT  she  was 
to  regret.  It  was  the  final  step  into  the 
quagmire. 

"  I  can  say  nothing.  I  diaHke  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  unkind  to  speak  of  it." 
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She  W88  hurt.  It  was  as  though  a  new 
featnre  in  her  character  had  come  on  him 
by  Biirprise. 

"Well,  thea,"  he  said,  slowfy,  "what  we 
Lave  reached  ia  this  :  that  there  was  some 
one  with  her  when  she  died.  That  some  one 
has  not  revealed  herself.  We  are  going  to 
be  the  Edgar  Allan  Poes  of  the  ZQjstery." 

She  was  so  soared  by  this  annonncement 
that  she  let  him  leave  the  room.  Had  he 
stayed  a  second  longer,  she  had  almost  made 
up  her  mind  to  tell  him.  Bat  the  oppor- 
tunity fbr  grace  was  gone.  He  sat  np  some 
hours  that  night  over  books  and  papers, 
and  the  interval  was  as  good  as  weeks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  FACIUS  DESCENSUS. " 


Thet  were  now  back  in  town  again,  but 
they  were  changed  in  their  relations.  Con- 
way with  disappointment,  for  he  had  be- 
gim  to  perceive  a  want  of  firmness — a  sort 
of  firet^ilnesB  that  belonged  to  a  young 
girl,  and  which  mi^t  be  no  profit  to  him 
in  ^e  great  schemes  that  were  befinre  him. 
She,  with  the  old  decision,  whidi  she  really 
possessed,  had  made  np  her  mind  calmly  to 
a  distinct  course.  Dudley  had  gone  his 
way.  This  moody  dream  of  his — ^for  it 
might  be  such — ^wonld  lead  him  in  some 
other  direction.  It  would  all  pass  by. 
She,  too,  was  oonoemed  at  a  fiednt  altera- 
tion in  her  husband's  manner,  which,  fiunt 
as  it  was^  she  had  detected.  This  surprised 
her.  He,  too,  had  avoided  the  subjeet. 
In  shorty  by  littie  axkd  little,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess which  the  parties  themselves  can  take 
no  heed  of,  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  is 
its  progress,  is  bnilt  up  iiiat  fatal  Blue 
Chamber,  to  which  bo^  parties  have  a 
key,  but  which  both  go  roxmd  long  pas- 
sages to  avoid,  and  yet  are  always  coming 
&oe  to  &ce  at  its  very  door. 

He  had  many  things  now  to  occupy  him. 
He  was  &st  sliding  into  politics,  which 
often  become  the  grave  of  love.  There 
was  a  political  a£Bociaiio&  where  he  was 
asked  to  dehvear  a  speech,  and  the  prepara- 
tion took  up  a  long  time,  but  the  delivery 
was  a  sucoeas.  The  speech  was  talked  of, 
and  there  were  leaders  in  the  journals. 
He  was  talked  of  for  a  seat,  and  had  to 
make  joum^s,  and  "  interview"  people  of 
all  kinds.  Thus,  he  was  graduaUy  being 
drawn  off  &om  any  interest  in  lus  calm 
household;  and  if  he  felt  a  scrapie,  he 
salved  it  over  with  the  thought  that  Jessica 
had  not  so  strong  a  mind  as  he  thonght, 
and  would  not  taJke  interest  in  his  politics. 

At  last  it  became  known  that  the  seat 
would  be  vacant,  and  one  evening  a  gentle- 


man of  the  party,  who  "  found"  eligible 
boroughs,  as  a  house  agent  might  find 
houses,  came  to  them  mysteriously  one 
night.  He  was  closeted  with  Conway  a 
long  time,  who  then  came  up  to  his  wife, 
veiy  grave  indeed.  "  They  have  found  me 
a  seat,"  he  said.  "A  nian  is  willing  to 
retire.  But  who  do  you  suppose — or  where 
do  you  suppose  ?" 

Again  she  knew  there  was  something 
coming — something  with  a  dark  shadow 
to  it. 

"  Bolton  is  the  man,  and  St.  Arthur's  is 
the  place." 

"But  you  will  not  accept?"  she  said. 
"  You  could  not !  A  place  with  such  asso- 
ciations for  you — such  associations  for  me  /" 

"  Childish  ones,  dearest,  as  I  have  often 
told  you.  Really,  Jessica,  this  amounte  to 
a  little  folly — ^like  a  nightmare.  My  asso- 
ciations may  be  painful  or  unpleasant,  but 
there  is  nothing,  sorely,  to  be  ashamed  of 
— ^nothing,  by  reason  of  which  I  should 
retreat  finom  such  an  advantage." 

Jessica  answered  with  a  flush.  "  1  never 
thought  so,  or  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Not  surely  because  you  had  a  qnarrel 
with  tiiat  poor  girl — ^kept  up  rather  too 
long — ^am  I  to  decline  this  great  opening  ? 
No,  Jessica,  I  cannot  humour  you  so  far ; 
unless  you  can  toll  me  some  good  reason. 
I^  ind^,  you  tell  me  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  reproach  yourself  with  in  her  re- 
gard, if  you  will  tell  me  now  there  is  some 
secret  reason-^— " 

''There  is  nodnng  to  tell,"  she  said. 
''  Only  this — ^I  cannot  explain  it.  But  I 
have  a  miserable  presentiment — that  ill- 
omened  place '* 

He  smiled.  •'Which  brought  us  to- 
gether!  Is  that  ill-omened  ?  And  as  for 
the  presentiment,  it  will  do  us  no  harm.  I 
have  had  too  many  presentimente;  but  they 
never  came  out  true.  There,  dear,  we  must 
go  on  to  where  glory  waite  us ;  and,  alas  ! 
put  our  feelings  in  our  pockete,  or,  at  least, 
seem  to  do  so." 

Conway  was  a  sort  of  epicurean  world- 
ling. That  great  oyster,  the  world,  was  the 
ch^  delicacy  he  ciured  for  at  heart,  and  all 
his  life  he  had  been  striving  hard  to  open  it. 
Now,  it  would  seem  he  had  got  his  knife  well 
in,  and  a  little  more  leverage  would  open  it. 

Now  came  the  writing  an  address — 
the  writing  of  many  letters.  A  few 
nighte  later  Conway  came  up  quite  full 
of  spirits  to  report  progress  to  his  wife. 
"  All  goes  well.  We  have  an  unexpected 
agent  enrolled  in  oar  ranks,  and  who  has 
done  me  service  already.    He  has  saved 
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me  a  rebnff ;  for  I  had  a  letter  written  to 
Sir  Charles  Panton,  but  Dudley  tells  me 
Sir  Charles  is  bitter  against  me." 

"  What,  that  Dudley  again  upon  the 
scene,"  she  said.  "Oh,  this  is  becoming 
wretched !" 

"  The  old  nightmare,"  he  said,  smiling. 
^'  But  this  quite  destroys  my  scruples,  and 
should  yours.  Let  a  man  take  the  line  of 
an  enemy,  and  I  am  always  glad.  Then  I 
can  take  my  side.  Sir  Charles  might  haye 
heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  But  it  is 
a  relief  that  he  has  taken  this  course." 

"And  you  will  go  down  there — within 
sight  of  that  unhappy  place,  where  she  who 
was  to  have  been  your  wife  met  with  such 
an  end.  What  will  they  say  even  as  to  the 
taste,  the  delicacy  of  such  a  proceeding  ?" 

He  coloured.  "  A  man  who  stands  for 
a  borough  must  bid  adieu  to  delicacy.  But 
that  is  for  myself.  And  your  scruples,  too, 
are  for  myself.  Since  you  assured  me  you 
had  no  other  reason,  I  can  take  the  rest 
on  myself."  She  was  silent.  She  had 
walked  so  far  into  this  quagmire  she  oould 
not  turn  round.  "  Dudley  will  do  his  best 
for  us.  So,  I  presume,  will  your  father ;  he 
will  expect  me  to  get  him  a  bishopric.  I 
can  hoar  him  ringing,  *  My  son-in-law  Con- 
way,' like  a  bell  in  his  steeple.  To-morrow 
— now  don't  be  shocked,  dearest — ^I  go  down 
to  canvass  with  Dudley.  We  shall  look  up 
our  Edgar  Allan  Foe  business,  too,  if  we 
have  time." 

Again  lurid  shadows — wild  and  jagged 
in  shape — kept  leaping  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  sort  of  challenge.  She  made 
no  more  protest,  but  seemed  to  accept  the 
old  "  anangke"  of  the  Ghreeks  come  back 
again  to  the  world.  Dudley  came  the  next 
day,  and  found  Conway  ready  for  him. 

"  Is  it  not  curious,"  said  the  former,  "  the 
mere  accidents  that  direct  the  course  of  a 
life  ?  He  puts  in,  on  board  a  yacht,  at  this 
small  port,  and  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
find  an  accomplished  lady  for  his  wife,  and 
probably  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  also  able  to  help  a  poor  broken- 
hearted creature  in  what  you,  Mrs.  Con- 
way, would  unjustly  call  his  monomania." 

"No,  she  would  not,"  said  Conway. 
"  She  makes  me  feel  ashamed  sometimes 
that  I  had .  so  little  tenderness  about  that 
time." 

'^  And  you  have  none!"  said  the  other 
fiercely.  "  Not  that  you  did  anything  to 
her.  Indeed,  you  behaved  wonderfally — I 
own  that.     But^   I  repeat,  it  seems  like 


another  dispensation  that  you  should  be 
drawn  back  there  again  with  me,  to  kelp 
me  with  your  well-irained  wits,  to  what  my 
poor  muddled  brains  oould  never  leach  to 
of  themselves.  One  look  at  the  groimd, 
the  detectives  tell  us,  is  worth  whole  volmnes 
of  writing  and  description." 

"  Yes,"  said  Conway,  "  you  may  oount 
on  my  putting  my  whole  soul  iato  it." 

"  Why  are  you  so  eager  for  this  ?"  said 
Jessica,  excitedly.  "  I  should  have  thought 
it  was  a  matter  we  should  all  be  glad  to 
have  done  with  for  ever.  Why  should  yon 
be  raking  up  this  dismal  past  ?  For  (kd's 
sake  leave  it  so,  and  leave  us  alone !" 

"  Why  ?"  repeated  Dudley,  coining  back 
from  the  door  whither  he  had  advanced,  and 
gazing  fixedly  at  her.  "  Do  you  ask  in 
eam^?"  Her  eyes  flew  hurriedly  in  the 
direction  of  Conway,  who  was  puttmg  some 
papers  together.  "  Ah  !  I  was  sure  not 
Well,  one  of  these  days  I  shall  tell  yon— 
him  too— :and  perhaps  the  whole  world !" 

She  felt  this  was  growing  unendurable. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  she  called  aloud, 
"  O  George,  I  should  tell  you — ^I  must " 

"Tell  me  what?"  he  said.  "One  of 
your  secrets  ?  Ah !  you  know  you  have 
no  secrets  from  me.     &ood-bye,  dearest !" 

They  were  gone.  She  was  left  alone 
to  the  dismal  thought  that  for  every  hour 
of  that  tedious  absence  Dudley  would  be 
dropping  some  hint,  filling  her  husband's 
soul  with  stray  thoughts  and  reminders, 
which  would  set  his  mind  in  tnun  to  re- 
ceive that  one  idea.  She  dwelt  on  this  till 
it  became  a  protracted  agony,  till  her  heart 
fluttered,  and  the  days  seemed  to  drag  by 
and  the  nights  to  stop  short  as  she  thonght 
of  this  fiur-off  process  going  on  which  was 
destroying  her  shortlived  happiness^ 
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"  But,  I  aeenre  yon,  I  gaffer  oiiBpealcabl; 
from  nervoos  depression !  Yoa  don't  know 
how  I  sink  down  like  a  leaden  weight 
dropped  into  water  sometimeB.  It  is  the 
most  dreads  feeling !  And  besides,  I 
take  scarcely  anything.  A  glasa  or  two  of 
champagne  at  dinner  ia  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  me  up  !" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reaction  jon 
compl&in  of  feeling  onght  to  be  sufficient 
to  cofirince  yon  that  even  the  small  qnui- 
!  tity  of  wine  yon  take  is  doing  you  hann 
I  instead  of  good." 

'      "  Ah,  bdh  !     I  don't  believe  yon  nnder- 
stand  the  case." 

Veronica  threw  herself  back  on  her  ohair 
with  the  pettish  air  of  a  spoiled  child. 

Mr.  Plow  sat  opposite  to  her,  very  grave, 
very  quiet.  He  had  pat  aside  all  her 
gracioofi  coqnetries,  and  entered  into  her 
reason  for  sending  for  him,  in  a  manner  so 
entirely  nnenected  by  her,  that  for  some 
time  she  conld  not  credit  her  senses,  bat 
'  kept  awnitiiig  the  moment  when  he  should 
go  back  to  being  the  Mr.  Plew  of  old  days. 
At  last  fvhen  she  found  he  persisted  in  hia 
serious  demeanour,  she  lost  her  temper, 
and  showed  that  she  had  lost  it. 

Bat  not  even  this  change  of  mood 
availed  to  shake  Mr.  Plow's  steadiness. 
And  gradually  a  vague  fear  stole  over  her. 
Ho  looked  at  her  so  earnestly  with  some- 
thing so  like  compassion  in  his  eyes! 
Good  God,  was  she  Teallij  very  ill  ?  Did 
his  practised  observation  discern  latent 
malady  of  which  she  was  herself  nncon- 


scions  P  Was  the  weariness  and  depression 
of  Bonl  from  which  she  did  in  truth  suffer 
bat  the  precnrsor  of  bodily  disease,  per- 
haps even  of ?     She  shuddered  with  a 

very  unaffected  terror,  and  her  smiles,  and 
archings  of  the  Inow,  and  haughty  cnrvings 
of  &e  lip,  and  pretty,  &ke  grimaces, 
dropped  away  fiom  her  &ce  like  a  mask. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  iUt"'  she  asked, 
with  dilated  eyes. 

"  Do  not  yov  think  so,  since  you  sent  for 
meP" 

"  Tes,  yes ;  but  I  mean  very  21 — seriously 
ill,  yoa  Iniow !     You  look  so  strange  I" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  ore  welt,  madam." 

"What— is— it P''"  she  asked,  fiiintly. 
"  Ton  must  tell  me  the  truth.  But  there 
can't  be  danger.  Don't  tell  me  if  you 
think  so !  It  would  only  frighten  me. 
And  of  course  I  know  it  s  all  nonsense. 
And  yon  loiU  tell  me  the  truth,  won't 
you?'' 

Her  self-possession  was  all  gone.  The 
nnreasoning  terror  of  disease  and  death, , 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  had 
taken  hold  upon  her. 

The  egotism  whioh  enabled  her  so  effec- 
tually to  resist  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  ' 
of  others,  beyond  a  mere  transitory  move- 
ment of  dilettante  sentiment^  made  her 
terribly,  eiqnisitely  sensitive  to  her  own. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Plew,  . 
"  There  is  no  need." 

Ldo  you  look  so,  then  P  And  speak 
Lve  never  been  ill  since  I  was  a 
child — not  really  ill.  It  would  be  so  dread- 
ful to  be  iU  now  !" 

The  tears  were  absolntely  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke.  In  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
she  might  have  succeeded  in  commanding 
herself  more,  but  with  Mr.  Plew  she  did 
not  even  attempt  to  do  BO. 

It  pained  hitn  greatly  to  see  her  tears. 
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*'  Theiviff  really  no  cause  for  your  dis- 
tsoBB)"'   lie  said.     "Horn,  are  ffiij|hiftiiiigp 
ymzEseff  quite  needlesriif/^ 

"  Yon  saidlwasmtwefl^"  sheumswemd, 
m  a  tone  of  peeviak  ie|proacb. 

"YtMDLbair&iia^  ailment  that  a  litUe  care 
asui*  oooKnon  sense  will  not  oore;  Yon  do- 
aot  Irw  a  healthy  life.  You  do  not  take 
svffieiengfe  exercise.  Yoa  were  aeonsk>med 
TaLymr  girlhood  to  vnH&r  and  toe  heronat  in 
titft'  opKB  air.  There^  is-  aoanedihig  jR^hfrile 
8BduoTnB»8trained  about  you." 

**  I  ean^t'ymUa.  You  see  that  I  am  easily 
tired^thai'  I  waai  support.  I  h»?-e'  no 
appetH^.     I'  aaB-no^"  sir  strong  as  I  was." 

'^  You  will  never  be  stronger  uaiess'yva 
shake  off  the  habiis  of  inertness  and 
languor  that  have  crept^over  you." 

'^I  am  not  languid  when  there  is  any* 
thing  to  intm^est  or  excite  me.  But  what 
am  I  to  d<y  when  I  fee^  bored  to  death  ?" 

"Boredom"  was  not  a  disease  with  which 
Mh  Plew's'  viUage-  practioe  had  made  him 
fiimiliar. 

"If  youwerv  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock, 
and  take*' a  walk  before  breakfttst,  I  am 
sure  your  would  feel  the  benefitof  it,"'  said 
he,  very  simply. 

Veronica'fl  pasdo'waEr  passing  away.  A 
disorder  that  could  be  alleviated  by  getting 
up  and  walking  out  at'  six  o'olock  in  the 
morning  was  evidently,  ^e  conceived,  not 
of  an  alaarming  natcire; 

"My  dear' Mr.  Flew,"  she^  said,  with  a 
little faant*  smile;  *^jim  are- accustomed  to 
prescribe^fer' Shipley  eonstitationi^  ITow, 
Shipldy  people,,  amongst  other  dbarming 
qualities^  are"  &mou8  for  robustness ;  if  I 
were  to  say  rude  health,  you  would  think  I 
was  malicious.  As  for  me,  such  violent 
proceedings  as  you  speak  of  would  simply 
kin  me.  0an^t  you  give  me  something  to 
— keep  me^  up  a  little?  Some^— some — 
what  is  the  proper  technicality? — some 
stimulants — isn't  that  the  word  ?" 

"Prerfi  air  is  an  excellent  stimulant:  the 
best  I  know." 

Teronica  looked  at  his  candid,  simple 
face  searching^.  She  looked  onee^  and 
withdrew  her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  again, 
and  the  second  time  she  waved  her  hand 
as  though  dismissing  something. 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  nonsensical 
ailments,"  she  said.  "I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  brought  you 
here  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  them." 

"  ITo,  "^^eronica — ^I  beg  pardon.  No ;  do 
not  say  that.  I  hope  you  will  send  for  me 
whenever  you  idiink  I  can  be  of  use.  It 
would  be  more  to  me  t^Lan,  perhaps,  you 


oav  inaagine,  to  know  that  I  was  of  reai 
vsffto  you^BAi^that  you  relied  on  me." 

9br  Hm  bnglitteiLed.  This  was  mon 
G&e  the  tonei^eMB  Had  expected  foni'herold 
odtasr.  Poor  KttFe  Pl*\^ !  Yesi^  alweally 
did  like  him  very  much.  Afbr*  alT,  there 
was  sometiiing  touching  in  his  hnmbk 
worship. 

She  mada  acMPec  with  a  sof!;,  fiqnifli^ 
beamiag  gisise'  of  her  beautifal  eyes: 
"  My  dear,  good  Mt.  Plew— we  almp 
vfere  good,  Mends  in  the  (dd  days,  weie 
we  not  ? — ^I  think  I  gav9  jtou  proof  oaice 
upon  a  time  that  I  rsiied  oir  yom^  I  ha^e 
never  had  an  opportmaity  of  saying  to  yon 
how  graleftd  I  was,  and  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  for  your  forwarding  that  letter  1" 

She  held  out  her  jewelled'  hand  to  him 
as  she  spoke,  with,  a/ gesture!  of  irresistible 
grace  and  spontaneity.  Mr.  Plew  was  not 
in  the  least  graceful.  He  took  the  slender 
white  hand  for  an  instant,  looked  at  it  as 
though  it  were  some  frail,  precious  thing; 
which  a  too  rough  touch  might  break  or  in- 
jure, and  then  gently  let  it  go  again. 

He  liked  to  hear  her  speak  so,  to  hear 
her  allude  t^  the  ''old  days,"  and  acknow- 
ledge so  cBJii(Mdly  her  oWgation  regarding 
that  letter  he  had  sent  to  Maud  (the  oot^ 
oover,  with  it»  few  words  addressedto him- 
self, was  treaaured  in  a  little  roBSfWOod  box, 
which  was  the  only  repoeitery,  exsept  ^ 
chest  in  the  surgery  containing  poisonB, 
i^ai  Mr.  Plew  ever  locked).  It  showed  a 
heart  stiU  tmspo^ed;  still  capable  of*  gone- 
rowB^  movements.     Poor  Mri  Piew" ! 

VcaxjTOoa  saw  the*  impresfiioa'  Ae-  had 
made.  Without  conscious  and  deUbewte 
duplioity^  but^  from  sheer  habit  and  in- 
stinct, she  assumed  the  tone-  most  of  ail 
adapted  to  win  the  surgeon'e  admiration. 
He  was  not  quite  so  meek  and  so  weak,  not 
quite  so  easily  daezled  by  tinsel  gioriesj  as 
sh^  had  beett  wont  to  iitmk  liim.  She  had 
mado  a  little  mistake  with  her  airs  of 
*'  bonne  pnncesse"  and  spoiled  child. 

Now  sho'wasall  fMing,  ail  OMwdeur,  all 
ingenuous  confidence.  She  had  suffwe^ 
much,  very  much.  She  had  too  much 
pride  to  appeal  to  the  syzopatliiee  of  the 
envious  vulgar.  To  strangers  she  pre- 
sented a  front  as  cold  and  impassil^  ^ 
their  own.  So  few  had  miough  nobility  oi 
nature  to  be  ^cernpt  from  love  of  detrac- 
tion. Her  rank!  Well,  her  husband  was 
of  her  own  kindred.  Her  motixerhad  been 
a  Barletti.  Those  who  grudged  her  her 
social  elevation  did  not  fciow  that,  in  ac- 
cepting it,  she  was  but  assuming  the  rank 
of  her  ancestors.      Btzt  all  that  was  of 
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trifling  oonsequenoe  to  her.  She  had 
married  Oesaow  because  he  was  devoted  to 
her,  and  because  ^e  was  gratefal  and 
really — jes,  really — attached  to  him.  I^ 
one  knewtibe  real  ftbots  of  her  story.  Those 
were  between  herself  and  one  who  was  gone 
fbr  oyer.  If  she'  ivrealed  them  the  world 
wotdd  trnderstMid'  and  forgive-  much  that 
it  hasd' judged  harshly.  No  matter.  She 
was  incapd[>le  of  stooping' to  make  such  an 
appeal  to  those  whom  her  heart  did  not 
▼ahie*  With  a  true  Mend  it  was  different: 
She  hadnerrer  yet  speke&-to  any  one  as  she 
WBs-spaaking'ilien  to  Mr^  Plew. 

Heteok  Ma  lea^m  in  a  state  of  bewildiep- 
manti  oiat  of  witidi  only  three  cleaf  eon*- 
victions  arose,  namely,  that  Yeronioa  Le^ 
Tinooart;  had'  been  more-  unhappy  than 
<mlpable,  that  bar  beauty  wa»  the  least  of 
her  altcaotive  aad  lovable  qnalitieS)  and 
liiat  few  of  her'  ses  would  be  capable  of  her 
magnanimons  candoar. 

Aa  be  stood-fer  an  instant^  hat  in  haatKl', 
in  the<  doorway,  YezDnioa  resolved  to  put 
the  orownmg  spell  en  her  enehantments. 

^  Do  you  know  what-  I'  mean-  to  do,  Mr. 
FiBw?**  sasd  she^  with  a  smile  of  mingled 
sweetness  and  melancholy.  "I  mean  to 
drive  over  to^mimiiw  aftenioon  asid  see 
your  good  motfaert  She  must  not  Iftxink  I 
hasro  foi^otton  her:"' 

Mr.  Plew  almost:  stoMered^  If  a.reser*' 
voir  of  ioamold  water  had  been  opened 
above  Yob  hoad^  he'eonid  searoely  hove-been 
fop  the  momwat^moze  dbsoncerted; 

'^Oiiy-ne,  no^  yosmnstn't!'*  he  exxsBsDred^ 
with  AS  hasty  an  impulse  of  friglrir  and  ap^ 
prehension  as  thongh  the  Princess  de'  Bar- 
letti  had  been'  about  to  trsaispert  herself 
into  his  cottage  that  instant. 

''Mnstn^t'r  echoed  Yerocdai^  tinnkmg 
he  had  miauiderstODd  her.  **I  rnnstr  net 
do  what?" 

'*!  don't'-  mean  'nmsl  not,'  of  coarse; 
And  it  ia-  verjr  goed  and  kind  of  yon  to 
tfamk  of  iti  But,  I  think— I  beMeve— I 
shonlel  aid^nseK-m  &et'yon:had  better  not." 

•*WhyP"  dtomanded  Veronica^  more 
pnsled  than  oflbnded  by  the  nneerememoiis 
rerjectien  of- her  proAred  oondeseension. 

•*  Becisnse^— Well — mymother  is  a  dear, 
good'  womas.  No  sen  ever  had  a  better 
mother,  and  I  leve  her  and  reelect  her  with 
aU  my  hearts  Bat — she  is  old;  and  old 
people  are  not  easify  persuaded.  And  eh.e 
has  seme  notiona  and  prejadiees  which 
caxmot  be*  overeome ;  and  I  shonld  be  sorry 
to  treat  them  ronghly.  I  wonld  it  were 
otherwise:  bii^-~I  think  yon  had  better 
not  oome  to  see  na" 
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Veronica  nndersiood  it  all  now. 

"  Poor  dear  old  sonl !"  said  she,  with  i 
compassionate  smile.  "I  did  not  knol| 
she  had  grown  too  feeble  to  see  people."     j 

"  She  did  not  comprehend — she  mii^ 
understood  my  meaning  abont  mother^* 
thought  Mir.  Plew,  as  he  walked  slown 
and  meditatively  out  of  the  inn-yarq 
"  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better.  It  wonlcl 
only  have  hnrt  her  to  know  the  truth."      ' 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  his  reflectionfl 
was  pondering  with  knit  brows,  fiushed 
cheek,  and  tighify-dosed  lips,  on  the  in^ 
credible  and  infuriating  circumstance  thai 
**that  ignorant;  low -bom,  idiotic  old 
woman"  should  dare  to  reftise  to  receive 
the  Princess  Gesare  de'  Barletti ! 

When  Oesare  returned  that  evening  from 
Hamnrick  Lodge,  and  gave  his  wife  an 
aooount  of  Lortf  Gfeorge's  dinner-j)arty, 
which  hesaidliad  been  exceedingly  pleasant^ 
he' appealed  to  her  for  enlight^iment  as  to 
an  Bnglish  phrase  which  had  puzzled  him. 

"English!'*  said  Veronica,  conveying 
:into  her  voice  and  manner  a  skilful  mingling 
of  insolence  and  indiffisrence  —  for  Mr. 
PleVs  revelation  had  galled  her  unspeak- 
ably, and  she  was  1^  no  means  in  an 
amiable  mood.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  tried-  to  ppeak  IhigHsh  P*** 

"  X  es,  I  tried  !"  answered' Cesare  simply. 
**  But  Lorgiorgio  speaks  Prench  pretty  wefl, 
and  so  did  some  of  the  others.  So  I  was 
nei^embairraesedto  make  myself  understood. 
And,  do  yoTZ  know,  signora  mia,  that  I 
make  progress  in  my  English !  Pi3r  Bacco, 
r  shall' soon  be  an  accomplished  Cockani !" 

"An  aceompHshed  «rfcaf ?■=— Cockney ? 
How inefihbly  absurdyou: are,  Cesare !" 

"Tante  grazie!  xou  don't  spoil  one 
with  compliments  I  But  listen :  what  do 
they  mean  when  they  say  that  one  wears  a 
tight  corset  ?" 

"  How  can  I  giiess  what  you  have  in  your 
head  ?  Who  says  so  P  I  suppose  that  if 
any  onV'says  so,  he  means  simply  what  the 
words  convey." 

"  Niente  !  Not  at  all !  There  is  another 
meaning.  You  shall  judge.  There  was  a 
young  man  at  dinner  named  Sno.  I  re- 
membered that  name — SignorNeve!  What 
a  comical  patronymic  !  Well,  Signer  Sno 
asked  me  if  we  had  seen  much  of  your 
fnend  Miss  Desmond  since  we  had  been  in 
this  place.  He  spoke  in  French.  And  I 
told  him  no ;  we  had  not  had  that  pleasure, 
for  she  was  visiting  in  the  house  of  some 
friends.  Then  a  man — a  great  hunter  of 
the  fox,  Lorgiorgio  told  me — ^laughed,  and 
said  to  Sno  in  English,  'No,  no.     They 
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took  Miss  Desmond  ont  of  the  way.  They 
did  not  want  her  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  princess.  They  are  too' ^I  can- 
not remember  the  word,  but  I  know  it 
meant " 

"  Strait  -  laced  ?"  suggested  Yeronica, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  quickly-heaving 
bosom. 

"  Ecco  !  Precisely  !  And  now  what  did 
he  mean  by  saying  uiat  the  friends  in  ques- 
tion were  too  tight-laced  ?" 

"  He  meant-- —  He  meant  to  be  in- 
solent, and  odious,  and  insulting!  How 
could  Lord  George  permit  such  audacious 
impertinence  in  your  presence  ?" 

'*Sh?"  exclaimed  Cesare,  greatly  amazed. 
"  I  had  no  idea !  I  thought  it  was  a  jest ! 
Lorgiorgio  called  out  to  the  man  to  take  some 
wine  and  stop  his  mouth.  The  others  did 
not  laugh,  it  is  true,"  he  added  refleotiyely. 
"  And  they  looked  at  me  oddly." 

'*I  will  not  stay  another  day  in  this 
hateftd,  barbarous,  boorish  den !"  cried 
Veronica.  And  then  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  angry  tears. 

"Diavolo  !"  muttered  Cesare,  staring  at 
ker  in  much  consternation.  "  JSxplain  to 
me,  cara  mia,  what  it  means  exactly,  this 
accursed  tight-ladng !" 

"I  have  told  you  enough,"  returned 
Veronica,  through  her  tears.  "  Don't  for 
Heaven's  sake  begin  to  tease  me  !  I  carmot 
bear  it." 

'^  Listen,  Veronica,"  said  Cesare,  strok- 
ing down  his  moustache  with  a  quick, 
lithe  movement  of  the  hand  that  was 
strangely  suggestive  of  cruel^,  "you  must 
answer  me.  Indies  do  not  understand  these 
things.  But  if  your  red-faced  chaser  of  the 
fox  permitted  himself  an  impertinence  in 
my  presence  at  the  expense  of  my  wife — ^he 
must  receive  a  lesson  in  good  manners." 

"  Cesare !  I  hope  you  have  no  absurd 
notion  in  your  head  of  making  a  scandal." 

"  No ;  1  shall  merely  correct  one." 

"  Cesare !    Cesare !   you    surely  are  not 

indulging  in  any  wild  idea  of Oh,  the 

thing  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  of. 
Entirely  contrary  to  our  modem  manners 
and  customs " 

"  Giuro  a  Dio !"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
seizing  her  wrist,  "  don't  preach  to  me,  but 
answer,  do  you  hear  ?" 

The  sudden  eitplosion  of  animal  ftiry  in 
his  face  and  voice  frightened  her  so 
thoroughly,  that  she  was  for  the  moment 
incapable  of  obeying  him. 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven  s  sake,  Cesare !  Don't 
look  so  !  You — ^you  startle  me.  What  is 
it  you  want  ?     Oh  my  poor  head,  how  it 


throbs!  Wait  an  instant.  Well— the 
foolish  word  means — means  —  I  hardly 
know  what  I'm  saying — it  means  strict, 
prudish,  coUet-mont^.  What  that  man 
was  saying — I  dare  say  he  was  not  qute 
sober — ^was  that  the  Sheardowns  were  too 
prudish  and  particular  to  like  Hand  to 
associate  with  me.  There,  I  have  told  yon. 
And  I'll  never  forgive  you,  Cesare,  for 
behaving  in  Hiis  way  to  me,  never !" 

Cesare  dropped  her  wrist.  "  Che,  che  I" 
he  said.  "  Is  that  all  P  Diamine,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  impertinenoe  was  to  those 
others,  not  to  you.  Do  we  want  the  yisits 
of  prudes  and  '  colli  torti' !  And  you  cry 
for  thai  ?  Women,  women,  who  can  tm- 
derstand  you  ?" 

Veronica  gathered  her  draperies  togeth^ 
and  swept  out  of  the  room  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  handkerohie£  She  told  her 
inaid  that  she  had  a  violent  headache.  And 
her  maid  told  Dickinson  that  she  iras 
sure  "monsieur  and  madame"  had  been 
having  a  dreadful  quarrel;  which  an- 
nouncement Mr.  Dickinson  received  with 
the  profoundly  philosophical  remark;  *'0h! 
Wefi,  you  know,  they'd  have  had  to  begin 
som/e  time  or  other." 

And  the  prince  lit  a  cigar,  and  leaned  ont 
of  window  to  smoke  it,  partly  penitent  and 
partly  cross.  And  as  he  smoked,  he  conld 
not  help  thinking  how  very  much  pleasanter 
and  jollier  it  had  been  at  Hammick  Lodge, 
than  it  was  in  the  best  sitting-room  of  ^e 
Crown ;  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  waB 
to  calculate  on  the  capricious  and  unreason- 
able temper  of  his  wife. 

NUMBER  SEVEN. 


Number  seven  is  more  &voured  in  the   , 
world  than  any  other  digit.     It  is  true  that» 
in  a  certain  conventional    sense,  Number 
One  is  said  to  occupy  more  of  each  man's 
attention ;  but,  this  selfish  aspect  set  aside, 
the  palm  must  certainly  be   given  in  all    ^ 
other  respects  to  Number  Seven.  The  &vor- 
itism  of  this  number  is  variously  explained : 
Ingpen,  in  1624s,  satisfied  himself  of  the 
super-excellence  of  Number  Seven  in  the 
following    ingenious  way:    "It    is    com- 
pounded of  one  and  six,  two  and  five,  three    | 
and  four.    Now  every  one  of  these  being 
excellent  of  themselves  (as  hath  been  de- 
monstrated), how  can  this  number  but  be 
far  more  excellent,  consisting  of  them  all, 
and  participating  as  it  were  of  all  their  ex- 
cellent   virtues?"     Number    Seven   wa«   , 
Isurgely  used  by  the  Hebrew  Biblical  writers, 
both  in  the  plain  ordinary  sense  and  in  a 
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typical  or  figoratiye  manner.     Besides  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  there  were  Jewish 
feasts  or  festivals  connected  with  a  period 
of  seven  weeks ;  seven  times  seven  years 
constituted  a  jnbilee  or  period  of  rejoic- 
ing; the  candlestick  of  Moses  had  seven 
branches,  &c.     Then  there  are  the  many 
passages  relatrag    in    various    ways,  and 
at  different  eras   in    the   Biblical  narra- 
tive, to  thQ  Seven   Churches  of  Asia,   the 
Seven  Wise  Men,  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the 
Holy    Ghost,    the    Seventh   Day   of   the 
Seventh  Month,  the  freeing  of  bondmen  in 
the  Seventh  Year,  the  Seven  Mysterious 
Seals,  the  Seven  Symbolical  Trumpets,  the 
Seven  Heads  of  the  Dragon,  the  Seven 
Angels,   the   Seven  Witnesses,   &c.     The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  rich  in  Num- 
ber  Seven,    in    doctrine    and    in    ritual. 
There  are   the   Seven  Deadly   Sins,    the 
Seven   Sacraments,   the   Seven  Canonical 
Hours,  the  Seven  Joys  and  Seven  Sorrows 
of  the    Yirgin    Mary,    and    the    Seven 
Penitential  Psalms.     The  canonical  hours 
here  mentioned  are  the  times  fixed  for  di- 
vine service  in  the  churches ;  they  divide 
the  ecclesiastical  day  into  seven  parts ;  and 
besides    haviiig     a    mystical    relation   to 
certain  sacred    occurrences,  they  are  re- 
garded as  symbolising  the  seven  days  of 
creation,  the  seven  times  a  day  that  the 
just  man  &lls,  the  seven  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  seven  divisions  of  the   Lord's 
Prayer,  and  other  applications  of  Number 
Seven.      There    is     in    Lambeth    Palace 
library    a    manuscript    about    four    cen- 
turies  old,  in  which  the  seven  hours  are 
connected  with  the  seven  periods  of  man's 
life,   as  foUows:   morning,  infancy;   mid- 
morrow,   childhood;  undem,  school  age; 
midday,  the  knightly  age ;  nones  or  high 
noon,  the  kingly  age;  midovemoon,  elderly; 
evenson,  declining.     It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  with    Shakespeare's   Seven 
Ages  of  Man,  as  depicted  by  melancholy 
Jacques  in  As  You  Like  It.     There  is  a 
still  older  MS.  illuminated  in  an  elaborate 
manner.     It  represents  a  wheel  cut  into 
seven  rays,  and  composed  of  seven  concen- 
tric cordons,  which  with  the  rays  form  seven 
times  seven  compartments ;  seven  of  these 
compartments  contain  the  Seven  Petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer;   seven  others,  the 
Seven  Sacraments ;  seven  others,  the  Seven 
Spiritual  Arms  of  Justice ;  seyen  others,  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy  ;  seven  others,  the 
Seven   Virtues  ;  seven  others,   the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins ;  and  the  last  seven,  the  Seven 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost— all  beautifidly 
wi-itten  and  painted. 


Departing  from  these  serious  matters, 
we  find  Number  Seven  in  favour  in  all 
sorts  of  mundane  and  social  affairs.  There 
were  the  Seven  Stones  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Seven  Tripods  of  Agamemnon.  There 
were  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
and  the  Seven  Hills  on  which  more  than 
one  celebrated  ci^  is  said  to  be  built. 
There  were  the  Seven  Planets  and  the 
Seven  Stars — ^the  former,  cruelly  dis- 
turbed in  number  and  put  out  of  joint  by 
modem  astronomical  discoveries;  the  lat- 
ter, applicable  either  to  the  seven  principal 
stars  in  Orion,  or  to  those  in  the  Great 
Bear,  or  to  the  beautiful  little  Pleiades. 
There  were  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
whose  sound  nap  lasted  two  bundled  and 
tweniy-nine  years,  and  who  have  had  com- 
panions in  the  Seven  Mohammedan  Sleepers, 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  North.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  seven  liberal  arts, 
seven  senses,  seven  notes  in  music,  and 
seven  colours  in  the  rainbow,  neither  more 
nor  less.  For  some  special  inquiries,  there 
is  a  jury  of  seven  matrons.  There  used  to 
be,  more  frequently  than  at  present,  a  period 
of  seven  years'  apprenticeship ;  and  many  a 
malefactor  has  had  occasion  to  know  that 
seven  years  was  a  frequent  duration  for  a 
sentence  of  transportation.  Some  years  ago, 
there  was  a  Septuagenarian  Club  proposed, 
in  which  every  member  was  to  be  seven 
times  ten  years  old  or  upwards :  all  young 
feUows  between  sixty-five  and  seventy 
entering  it  simply  as  cadets.  Seven  Oaks 
have,  as  we  know,  given  a  name  to  a  pleasant 
place  in  Kent ;  and  Dean  Stanley  describes 
seven  oaks  standing  in  a  line,  at  a  particular 
spot  in  Palestine,  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  natives  with  a  very  strange  legend. 
When  Cain  (the  legend  runs)  .killed  his 
brother  Abel,  he  was  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  carry  the  dead  body  during 
the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years,  and  to 
bury  it  in  this  spot ;  he  planted  his  staff  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  out  of  this  staff  grew 
up  the  seven  oak  trees. 

Who  can  tell  us  anything  about  the 
Seven  Sisters ;  the  name  of  seven  elm  trees 
at  Tottenham,  which  have  also  given  their 
name  to  the  road  from  thence  to  Upper 
Holloway?  In  Bedwell's  History  of  Totten- 
ham, written  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  a^o,  he  describes  Page-green,  by  the 
side  of  the  high  road  at  that  village,  and  a 
group  of  seven  elm- trees  in  a  circle,  with  a 
walnut-tree  in  the  centre.  He  says:  "This 
tree  hath  this  many  yeares  stod  there,  and 
it  is  observed  yearelv  to  live  and  beare 
leavs,  and  yet  to  stand  at  a  stay,  that  is,  to 
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growe  neither  greater  nor  higlier.  This 
people  do  commonly  tell  the  reason  to  bee, 
for  that  there  was  one  burnt  i^n  that  place 
for  the  profession  of  the  Gbspell."  There 
was  also  some  connecting  link  between  the 
walnut-tree  and  the£erren  Sisters  by  which 
it  was  Borronnded.  Tkero  wereseyen  elms 
pkoKted  by  seven  sisters,  one  by  each.  The 
tree  planted  by  the  most  diminutiye  of  the 
sisters  was  always  irregular  and  low  in  its 
.growth.  But  now  eomes  another  l^g^nd 
of  the  walnnt-tree.  There  was  an  eighth 
fiister,  who  planted  An  elm  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  seren ;  ifc  withered  «ad  died  when 
she  died,  and  then  a  walnut-tree  gcew  in  its 
place.  But  now  the  walnut-tree  is  .gone, 
one  of  the  elms  is  gone,  and  the  others  are 
gradi^ly  withering.  In  L«Jand  there  is  a 
legend  connected  with  a  lonely  casiie  on  the 
coast  of  £eny,  telling,  in  like  manner,  of 
seven  sisters.  The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a 
grim  and  cruel  man,  who  had  seven  beau- 
tiful daughters.  Seven  brothers,  belong- 
ing to  a  band  of  Northmen  rovers,  were 
cast  on  that  coast,  and  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  seven  ladies.  A  clandestine 
escape  was  planned ;  this  being  discovered, 
the  heartless  parent  threw  cdi  the  seven 
lovely  damsels  down  a  chasm  into  the 
raging  surf  below.  Something  more  is 
known  about  that  paradise  of  bird-cages, 
that  emporium  of  birds  and  bird-lime,  that 
resort  of  bird-catchers  and  bird-buyers, 
Seven- dials.  Evelyn,  writiug  in  1694,-eaid : 
'^  I  went  to  see  the  building  beginning  near 
St.  Griles's,  where  seven  atteets  make  a  star 
froDoi  a  Doric  pillar  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  circular  area."  This  erection  was  said 
to  be  seven  feet  square  at  the  top,  had 
seven  faces  or  sides,  «.nd  seven  sun-dials 
on  those  seven  &ce6.  The  «even  dials 
&ced  seven  streets:  Qreat  Earl,  Little 
Earl,  Great  St.  Andrew's,  Litble  St. 
Andrew's,  Great  White  Lion,  Little  White 
Lion,  and  Queen  streets.  The  pillar  aad 
its  seven  dials  were  removed  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Were  they  not 
iuiken  to  Walton-on-Thames,  aaad  are  they 
in  existenee  now  P 

Those  friends  of  our  boyish  years,  the 
Seven  Ghampicms  of  Christendom,  have 
been  a  subject  of  more  learned  disefussion 
than  most  boys — leven  iM.  hoyn — would 
suppose*  It  w^oold  seem  a  daring  question 
to  ask  whether  Shakei^peare  condeseended 
to  borrow  any  of  his  beautiful  langaage, 
any  of  his  rich  imagery,  from  this  book. 
And  yet  sudi  a  question  has  been  asked. 
Mr.  Ejei^tley,  antiior  of  the  Fairy  My- 
thology, stariied   the  subject  a  few  years 


ago  in  Notes  and  Queries.  It  appears  thai 
Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  Seven 
Champions,  was  one  of  the  oonteiuparoiies 
of  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  book  was 
published  At  about  the  same  time  as  zoany 
of  the  plays  of  our  great  poet.  Let  us  cite 
three  passages  pointed  oiut  by  Mr.  height- 
ley.  The  Champions  say :  *'Asthey>pB&sed 
along  by  tiie  river-side,  winch,  .gBn%  ros- 
ning,  made  sweet  music  with'tibeeoaaiQUed 
stones,  and  «eemed  to  g^ive  a  gentle  kiss  to 
every  sedge  he  overtook  in  his  wabeiy 
pilgrimage."  Compare  this  with  a  passa^ 
in  the  Seoond  Act  of  the  .Two  •GbniiexBa& 
of  Verona : 

Tk0  oorrant  th«t  wiUk.gtin^  mmnr  glMw 

Thoa  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatientlj  doth  x^e; 

But,  when  hij  fiair  oourie  »  not  hmdered, 

'fie  mmkt9  noeet  mime  «<M  M«  e»am$Vd  §t&n$i. 

Me  oTertaketliis  hit  jpilgrimag*M 

The  italicised  words  in  the  laA4w  dnow  how 
many  are^»e  poiniis  of  reanmblawee^in  the 
imagery  and  hmguQge.  A  «eoaftd  parage 
runs  thus  :  "  Whisre  they  fovnd  m  Dtike 
IJrsini,  Death'e  pale  flag  adiraiMed  in  his 
dbeeks.''  With  this  cconpaee  «.pwHage  in 
the  Fiflth  Act  of  Eomeo  .and  Jnliiet  : 

Beauty's  ensigB  ytt 
Is  flrimaon  in  thy  lips  And  in  thy  .sjfcsafcf, 
And  DeatlCajpaUfiag  is  not  odooiicad  there. 

Once  more :  "  It  seemed  indeed  that  the 
leaves  wagged,  as  you  may  b^old  when 
Zephyrus  with  a  ^ntie  lu«ath  plays  with 
them."  Now  turn  to  the  Fourth  Act  of 
Cymbeline  : 

ih0Tiolit,nat 


As  Ztpk^fra,  bkinni^ 
WaggiMg  his  sweet  head. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  critiaal  questions  of 
bibliography  involved  here ;  but  may  sm^ 
state  l^t  an  opinion  is  heldbyjcommantatorB 
in  favour  of  Johnson  having  Isad  preeedenoe 
of  Shakespeare  in  these  paasages.  At  anj 
rate,  Number  Seven  is  veiy  muieh  honoured 
by  such  oompariaons. 

Not  the  least  curious  among  these 
associatiions  of  Nujnber  Sevea»  is  i^at  with 
the  sorenth  son.  Whoever  has  ^la»  good 
fortune  to  he  the  £a&er  of  seven  bojB, 
eqpeciaJly  if  no  giri  lAtenrene  to  break  die 
continuity  df  the  series,  is  to  be  oosgiato- 
lated  forthwith.  Let  horn  not  talk  ahont 
too  many  olivB-bsanehes  in  his  ^;vden,  or 
too  many  arrows  ki  his  quiver,  or  too 
many  little  folks  jnoimd  lus  taUe:  his 
seventh  boy  will  be  a  wonder.  In  the  dis* 
trictanonnd  Orleans  in  Franee,  a  seveo^ 
son,  without  a  daughter  intervening,  is 
called  a  marcou.  His  body  .is  (or  as  m^ 
posed  by  the  peasantry  to  be)  masked  in 
some  spot  or  other  with. a  lbarHie*Jifi.    1^ 
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a  patient  rnxSexing  .under  king'«-9^  ioaeii 
the  flfimvde^lifi,  or  if  the  suftrcon  'lareaiihe 
iqpon  Mm,  tiie  mailftdy  diaappeairs.     CXr  at 
least  there  da  ao  great  a  rpopfidar  &ith  that 
it  wUl  do  ao,  thait  ike  'eonntzy  people  will 
come  from  placea  hx  and  ^de  to  inait  a 
marcon.     About  fifteen  ffaara  ago  there 
was  one  of  these  personB  lUMDed  Woolen,  a 
cooper,  At  Ormes,  wbo  waa  greatfy  aooght 
for  kia  yepnted  healizkg  poweas,  teapeeiaUy 
in  Holy  Week,  and  more  ieqp«QiiiJily>-en  Q«od 
Friday,  -when    faia  patiente   vewidied   rtiae 
mmiber  of fovr  or  fire-ifacmdred.    .As  toiilhe 
origin  of  .the  Jiame^aiiig^*<eyil,«  iMOiiaoript 
in  the   Univeraiiy  -iafoflavy  at  Oamibvidge 
tells  Tiaihat^' The  £img8  of  (Bia^e;land  ^and 
FxaamcebyapeBafiar  gniSticuEeihe'.k»ig'B- 
eTiU  fay  tonchsng-rfhGBa.'witii  their  iianda; 
and  ao  doth  iiie  Baanreiith  tflonne."    lit  is 
Bomeihixtg  to  .aay  -Hdiat  a « seventh  •aon,   in 
tkia  madiac,  ia  lafl  good  laa  -a  'Jsing.    Mr. 
Eeightley  Jiaa  ifioflBad  among   the  i^eilah 
folk-dore  an  ttceeniKt  aff  a  iamily  funona 
in  ihia  'way.     "Jonea    waa  .thcor  naotte, 
aad  they  tired  eit  a  ^>laoe  oatted  A&iddfi. 
In  them  twaa  .aaid  to  hatwe  onigiBated  -ihe 
tradition  of  iftie  'aereziJih  4Km,   or  fiepti- 
mna,  being  booai  £»r  lite  heaJiog  act;  aa 
for  many   geaeratinna  sofv^n    aona  'wace 
regnlarly  horn  in  soadxr-SuQily,  lihe  aerrenth 
of  whom  beeaiae  -the  •deGEk)r,  m\A  arooder- 
fal    in    his    profeasion. "      Steele   jeated 
at  iMa  belief  a  eentaiy  jand  a  half  ago, 
in  aaroaatic   rekftion  ^  .anether    of  the 
troubles  with  whioh  men  are  oooaaioBaliy 
visited:    'VTifstaff,  -being  a  «eTe(n&  son, 
uaed  to  care  -the  Idng's^OTil,  but  hia  -laa- 
cally  deacendanta  Are  so  fax  firom  haTiag 
that  healing  qnaJity,  that  by:a  toncAi  upon 
the  ahonlder  ?they  give  a  man  -auoh  aai  ill 
habit  of  body^  uiat  .he  cbbl  iMver  come 
abroad  aftenwards." 

But  if  there  happen  io  be  a  seventh  aon 
of  a  aeventh  :acm,  .the  cnratiYe  poweva  /are 
much  more  marrellena.  Mr.  Garleion,inhifi 
story  of  the  Black  Prophet,  saya  tiiat  the 
Ixuk  pea««atry  «rteBtaiaav«7,iiiraoTibtmg 
&ithinih6re£dity.(ofthe8epow!era.  InCkmn- 
wall  the  belliief  ia,  in  like  BoeaiiiMr,  enter- 
tained ;  the  ordeal  beingihatiikc  g^tfted  per- 
fion  should  ^tihmoe  gentiy  atcoke  the  port 
affected,  thrioe  blow  en  dt^  and  Tepeat  cer- 
tain worda.  At  Bniatol,  aame  yeans  .ago,  a 
tradesman  waa  vegulady  oalled  Dr.  Soiaird- 
80,  simply  becaoae  he  waa  tiie  aerenth  aeaof 
a«eventh  ^aon,  aood  withont  aoay  irdation  to 
hia  iftotual  trade,  iiarly  in  the  preaent  (Oan- 
torj,  a  man  peMunbalated  the  Tural:di^iriots 
of  Hampahiaeito  core  the  blind,  the  aick,  and 
theknae.  -NquaaiKma'CnreB  weEeaaocihedto 


hun,  and  he  had  quite  a  large  ooUection  of 
cratohea  and  wallang  atioks,  aadd  to  have 
been  left  by  hia  patienta  who  had  no  loEoger 
any  need  for  them.  How  much  was  de- 
ception, .and  how  much  due  to  the  implicit 
£Euth  placed  in  him  by  the  i^orant,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  decide ;  but  he 
was  held  in  much  awe  And  neqpect  on  ac- 
count of  hia  daian  to  be  (the  aerenth  son  of 
a  aeventh  aon.  At  Plymouth,  not  very 
^^  f^go»  was  to  be  seen  this  iaacrapt>an.an 
Aboard: 

A.  SHaSKIBD, 

The  third  seToath^a^htfr, 

A  Toskshive  lad  at  a  achnol  waa  pur- 
^poaely.  intended  io  atndy  afterwards  for  the 
medical  profeasion,  ibecaoae,  .aa  iie  itold  hia 
achool-fellewa,  *'  The  aaveni^  of  ithe  aeventh 
maks  ithe  bigg'st  o'  doctors."  Another 
atoiy  ia  told  of  an  Jbish  Jad  wiio,  aa  An 
.ercajid  boy,  was  frequently  cenanred  for 
being  Iftte  in  hia  anival,  amd  dilatory  when 
onhn  exDsanda.  .Hia  excnae  onone  occaaion 
took  the  faUowiog  form:  "Vm.  aure  I 
wouldn't  &elp  it,  air,  I'jm  .ante  I  wouldn't. 
I've  only  bin  on  an  act  o'  iner<^.  Ye.ae?, 
sir,  I^  A  aeventh  of  a  aeirenth,  an'  I 
touchea  ior  aicknaaa,  air»  an'  .I've  bin  to 
two  ohilder  iMsm^OT^Blme  my." 
It  appeared  that  he  had  .to  .touch,  fasting,  in 
order  that  his  wonderful  properties  should 
be  developed;  and  hiapabn  was  crossed  by 
a  piece  of  aihrer  varying  in  value  from  a 
fouipenny  piece  to  halfta^cnown,  acoordiqg 
,to  the  aodaL  position  .of  his  patienta. 
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Fob  tibe  »aake  of  completeneaa,  it  has  been 
auggeated  to  us  .as  desirable,  that  to  the 
succinct  Account  which  we  have  rendered 
of  the  Latin  >poeta,  aome  notice  of  the 
Baman  doamatista  ahould  be  added.  The 
•aubjeiot  ia  intereating,  :and  might  lead  us 
ittto  juuch  diaouraive  illuatvaiaon,  but  we 
i^hall  traatiain  aU  tendency  (to  wander,  and 
confine 'Onr  remaxdca  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  We  ahall  aeek  to  give  information, 
not  to  display  the  ingenuity  of  oritiGiam  or 
the  fdiokties  of  rhetoric.  The  knawledge 
we  wiah  to  impaH  ia  purdy  elementary. 

The  ifirat  farm  of  literature  derivad 
by  the  fiomans  from  the  Chreeks  was  the 
dramatic;  but  the  x^golar  dxama  was 
pveoeded  by  rade  .q»orts,  ahows,  and  re- 
oitationa,  and  the  -aii^giag  of  national  bal- 
lads in  street  proioeaaiona  by  ithe  aoJdieini 
as  iihey  marcbftd,  or  ^as  they  iat At  convivial 
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feasts,  and  were  regaled  with  instmmental 
music.  Regular  dntmatic  pieces  were  first 
exhibited  about  240  B.C.,  but  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  public  shows  and  spec- 
tacles. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  earliest 
production,  represented  at  Rome  by  Livius 
Andronicus,  was  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy. 
Whichever  it  was,  the  author  acted  it 
alone,  unhelped  by  other  actors.  Being, 
however,  not  seldom  called  upon  to  repeat 
certain  passages,  which  caused  his  voice  to 
become  hoarse,  he  claimed  permission  of 
his  audience  to  introduce  a  boy  who  should 
rehearse  or  sing  the  lyrical  portions  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  declamation  of  the  dialogue. 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevixus  were  the 
first  authors  of  regularly-constructed  plays, 
but  it  is  to  Plautus  we  must  look  as  the 
father  of  Roman  comedy,  and  to  Terence 
as  the  improver.  Both  imitated  the  later 
productions  of  Greece ;  indeed,  the  reg^ular 
comedy  of  the  Romans  was  of  the  kind 
termed  Palliat8&-H3o  called  from  the  Qreek 
habit  pallium,  which  the  actors  wore — ^be- 
cause the  personages  and  incidents  were 
Grecian.  Their  serious  and  genteel  comedy 
was  named  Togatse,  from  toga,  the  Roman 
gown,  the  characters  being  persons  of  good 
rank ;  and  sometimes  PredtextataB,  when  the 
characters  were  Roman,  from  the  habit  of 
Roman  noblemen.  Low  comedy  was  called 
Tabemarue,  from  tabema,  a  shop  or  tavern. 
Horace  has  censured  Plautus  for  negli- 
gence in  the  metre  of  his  verses ;  but  the 
sulnect  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  charg^. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  the  man  and 
his  works  without  reference  to  the  question. 
Plautus  was  born  at  Sarsina,  now  Sezza — 
a  small  town  in  Umbria,  or  Emilia,  as  it 
was  more  recently  denominated.  The  poet 
was  called  Plautus  from  his  splay  feet; 
his  proper  name  was  Marcius  Accius.  He 
was  probably  the  son  of  a  slave  named 
Libertus.  He  died  about  184  B.C.,  but  the 
period  of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  nor  can  we 
fix  the  time  when  his  plays  were  acted.  It 
is,  however,  on  record  that  he  was  hand- 
somely paid  for  his  work;  but  he  risked  the 
proceeds  in  trade,  and  lost  them.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  so  far  reduced  that,  in  a 
period  of  general  famine,  he  was  compelled 
to  work  at  a  mill.  While  thus  employed, 
however,  he  contrived  to  compose  three 
plays.  He  wrote  twenty  in  all ;  at  least  no 
more  are  extant,  though  some  say  he  wrote 
six  more.  His  humour  was  peculiar,  and 
considered  to  be  inimitable.  His  Amphitryo 
was  once  played  on  a  solemn  occasion  to 
pacify  the  anger  of  Jupiter.     The  poet 
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composed  an  epitaph  for  himself,  highly 
laudatory,  stating  that  with  him,  mi, 
laughter,  jest,  and  harmony  deserted  the 
stage.  He  was,  indeed,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all,  remarkable  for  his  wit, 
if  not  for  his  elegance.  Always  livelj 
and  entertaining,  he  was  admitted  to 
have  *'  hastened  with  his  characters  to  the 
winding-up  of  his  play,"  in  which  parti- 
cular Horace  compares  him  with  Epichar- 
mus,  a  Greek  comic  writer  and  a  scholar  of 
Pythagoras;  but  he  charges  him  mean- 
while with  having  overcharged  some  of  his 
characters  and  neglected  others.  As  to 
style,  his  critics  tell  us  that  his  sentences 
have  a  peculiar  snwrtness,  conveying  the 
thought  with  point  and  clearness  which 
secures  attention  and  pleases  the  fimcy. 

Of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  the  Amphitryo 
is  tolerably  well  known  to  French  and 
English  readers  by  the  imitations  of  Moliere 
and  Dryden.  The  characters  are  gods  and 
princes ;  and  as  Euripides  wrote  a  drama 
under  the  same  title,  it  may  have  been 
partly  derived  frt>m  the  Hellenic  poet.  His 
next  play,  Asinaria  (the  Ass-Driver),  was 
certainly  rendered  from  Hie  Greek  of 
Demophilus.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  he 
was  indebted  to  a  Greek  original  for  his 
Aulularia  (the  Gasket),  from  which  MoH^re 
took  his  Avare,  and  our  own  Wycherlyhis 
Miser. 

The  first  comedy  of  Plautus  represented 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Gistellaiia 
(the  Basket),  acted  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  Punic  war,  the  prologue  of  which  u 
spoken  by  the  god  Auxilium.  This  appflr 
rent  absurdity  is,  however,  justifiable  by 
the  nature  of  the  argument.  Li  another 
play  he  adopted  the  same  expedient, 
namely,  Budens  (the  Cable),  translated 
from  ike  Greek  of  Diphilus.  The  prologae 
is  spoken  by  the  god  or  the  constellation 
Arotums,  whose  heliacal  rising  and  setting 
were  reckoned  tempestuous.  Li  another 
play,  called  Trinummus  (the  Hidden  Trea- 
sure), the  prologue  is  spoken  by  the  alle- 
gorical characters  of  Luxury  and  Penury. 

Plautus  has  had  many  imitators.  Ben 
Jonson  in  part  copied  his  Alchymist  from 
Plautus's  Mostellaria  (the  Ghost),  and 
Shakespeare  has  imitated  his  Menechmi 
(the  Twins),  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  His 
Pseudolus  (the  Cheat)  has  been  varionslj 
imitated  by  modem  writers. 

The  play  on  which  Plautus  most  prided 
himself  is  entitled  Truculentus  (the  Chnrl). 
It  is,  however,  a  translation  fix)m  the 
Greek.  His  remaining  productions  are  re- 
spectively entitled,  Captivi  (the  Captives) ; 
Curculio,  or  the  Discovery ;  Epidicus  (the 
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Litigious)  ;  Baccludes,  or  the  Sisters ;  Miles 
Gloriosxus,  (the  Bragging  Captain) ;  Mer- 
cator  (the  Merchant),  and  Prannlns,  the 
Carthaginian,  with  Casina^  Persa,  and  Sti- 
chns,  all  three  being  the  names  of  slaves, 
who  are  introduced  among  the  characters. 
For  the  most  part,  Plantns  has  observed  in 
these  plays  the  technical  nnities  of  time  and 
place. 

Terence  is  a  less  original  and  animated 
but  a  more  elegant  dramatist.  He  was 
bom  about  nine  years  before  Plantus  died. 
The  Bomans  had  already  begun  to  be  more 
learned,  and  Plautus  was,  dierefore,  from 
his  biri^  surrounded  with  more  &>vourable 
influences  than  Terence  had  been,  and 
these  operated  accordingly  on  his  genius. 
He  was  probably  a  Carthaginian  ^  of  good 
family,  who  had  been  made  captive  by  the 
Numidians,  and  purchased  as  a  slave  by 
the  Romans.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  generous  master,  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
senator,  who  gave  him  his  education  and 
his  freedom.  He  soon  became  fiuniliar 
with  the  nobility,  and  was  patronised  by 
Panlus  ^milianus  and  his  son  Scipio,  and 
adopted  also  by  the  son  of  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus,  a  young  nobleman  about  nine 
years  his  junior,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  at  seventeen  years  of 
age.  To  him  and  to  another  of  his  patrons 
I^lius,  the  enemies  of  Plautus  atiiibuted 
the  composition  of  his  plays.  Laelius,  in 
fact,  is  known  to  have  written  some  verses 
in  the  Fourth  Act  of  Heautontimorumenos 
(the  Self- Tormentor). 

The  Andria  is  generally  stated  to  have 
been  Terence's  first  piece,  but  erroneously. 
It  was,  in  £em^,  his  second,  and  acted  m 
his  twenty-seventh  year  (166  b.c.)  The 
Hecyra  was  performed  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  above-mentioned  Self-Tor- 
mentor two  years  subsequently.  The 
Eunuch  and  the  Phormio  date  two  years 
later  still,  and  in  the  next  year  the  Adelphi 
(or  Brothers)  was  acted. 

Terence  was  now  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  determined  to  travel  into  Ghreece. 
He  did  so,  and  remained  there  a  year, 
during  which  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
the  plays  of  the  celebrated  Athenian  poet, 
Menander.  Of  these  he  translated  many. 
He  then  prepared  to  return  home.  But 
the  voyage  was  &tal  to  him,  and  he  died 
on  the  passage,  being  not  quite  thirty-five 
years  of  age. 

Terence  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a 
danghter,  to  whom  he  left  a  house  and 
gardens  on  the  Appian  Way ;  so  that  the 
account  that  he  died  very  poor  cannot  be 
accurate.     He  received,   it  is  said,  eight 


thousand  sesterces  for  his  Eunuch  the 
first  time  it  was  performed ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  poets  used  to  be  paid  every  time 
their  plays  were  acted,  the  ^diles  employ- 
ing the  chief  actor  of  the  company  to  settle 
with  the  author  about  the  price.  Many  of 
the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  moretiian 
once,  the  Eunuch,  for  instance,  tmce  in  one 
day,  and  the  Hecyra  three  times. 

The  commentators  and  critics  have  de- 
cided that  three  points  of  exceUence  belong 
to  Terence;  the  beauty  of  his  characters, 
the  poUteness  of  his  dialogue,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  scene.  The  differences 
between  h^in  and  Plautus  are  antithetically 
expressed.  Allowance,  it  is  urged,  must  be 
made  for  circumstances.       Terence  com- 

EDsed  his  pieces  at  a  villa  of  Scipio  or 
aslius ;  whereas  poor  Plautus  was  forced 
to  make  some  of  his  at  the  mill.  The 
vivacity  of  Plautus's  wit  triumphs  over 
their  hasty  birth ;  whereas,  if  Terence  have 
produced  more  mature  and  timely  offspring, 
we  may  thank  for  it  the  felicity  of  circum- 
stance as  much  as  his  own  genius.  Plautus 
is  the  more  gay,  Terence  the  more  chaste ; 
Plautus  has  more  genius  and  fire,  Terence 
more  manners  and  solidity ;  Plautus  excels 
in  low  comedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  draw- 
ing just  characters,  and  maintaining  them 
to  the  last.  In  this  fashion,  we  might 
multiply  similar  parallels  until  they  filled 
several  columns.  These  suffice  to  indicate 
the  real  distinctions  between  the  two  poets, 
both  excellent,  however  various.  Lessing, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  has  devoted  a  whole 
essay  to  the  life  and  genius  of  Plautus; 
and  the  elder  Colman  effected  a  complete 
translation  of  the  works  of  Terence. 

The  most  celebrated  writer  of  tragedies 
among  the  Romans  was  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher, who  was  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  and 
perished  by  the  tyrant's  order,  a.d.  65.  Ten 
dramas  are  extant  with  his  name,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  them 
all,  many  of  them  being  by  his  nephew  or 
son.  Two  only  need  be  noticed,  the  Medea 
and  the  CBdipus.  The  former  subject, 
which  is  now  well  known  through  Madame 
Bistori's  superb  representation  of  the  cha- 
racter, had  already  been  finely  treated  by 
the  great  poet  Euripides  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  tragedies.  Seneca  has 
bestowed  upon  it  a  weight  and  a  mag- 
niloquence of  diction,  which  are  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style.  In  simplicity  and 
pathos  he  is  inferior ;  and  here  Euripides 
will  continue  to  be  read  when  Seneca  is 
forgotten.  For  the  theme  of  the  latter  play, 
the  Roman  poet,  whether  Seneca  the  elder 
or  younger,  was  indebted  to  Sophocles.     It 
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is  1^  pkf^teMded'  on  »  mjntay  whioh  per^ 
pleoBSBi  M  tfao<  penooB  ol^  it  mM  it8>r«velB* 
tioit  in  1^  fioftl  aetL  Th»  cotvdiicli'of  tke 
plot-  is-  tto  Greek  tomu  ia  a<hDiMbl&; 
tlw  uocivt'bm^  kept-  to  the  endv  thcmgli' 
giudnalTy  nnlblded  dwmvg;  tiw  pvogrMs  of 
the.  play.  Senecs  lia»  not  beca  efoaH^f 
svceeMfttl;  bat  the  ntj^le  of  the  GDclipDa  is 
more  natural  than  that  of  th»  Med«u  Two- 
tmgvdieB  attributed  te  genecay  the 
and  th»  Thebaid,  are  o£little>  merit 
a»  dnaoM.  though  not  wanting  in  beantf  a» 
poemsi 

The  reaudning  m  may*  be  smaMnax&f 
dmrnmae^  They  har^e,  saychHSMal  erities, 
many  beavtiea)  the  s^pie  being  generally 
noble,  aad  the  sentbneata  soUinie;  bat 
they  aivkregniMr  both  inr  regard  to  &ble 
and  eontroetieav  and  thereibee  bat  ill 
suited  fbr  repreaentation.  Indeed,  the 
tragic  wTtora'  of  the  period  composed  their 
dnunae  rather  for  the  sake  of  rhetorieal  ez- 
erciae  tiva  with  a  desigiL  to  fnmiBh  pieeea 
for  aetoal  reweeentation  in  the  theatre. 
Of  these  P.  Pompooiaa  SeoaadsB  ia  men- 
tioned by  thai  yoooger  Pliny-  and  Inr  Qnin- 
tiliBM  with  high  rnianwwmlaliiiHi  JhSiiliine 
Scaosaa  waa  the  author  of  ».  tragedy  en^ 
titled.  Atioaa;  he  was  pot  to  death  by 
Tiberina,  hanraag  been  sn^peetedof  allading 
to  that  empesor-inanobjectioiiabftepasBage. 
Onratins  Matemns  ia  cited  as  &  tragie'  poet 
of  cefebtity.  Sbnr  of  his  tragediee  are  ei^ 
titfed  Medea,  Thyestes,  Gatov  and  DoukinB. 
He-wBs.pnt.to  cteath  by^  Domiitian,  having 
declaimed  against  tynmny.  0£  voudt 
poetsi  and  dramatnts-  Rome  pessessed  so 
nsovythaA  am  aneocuBt  of  tfaeox  wonld  be- 
tedions,  and,  we  fear,  nmntevesting,  i^Mmgh 
semeoftheflvare'of  remarkable  merit.  Tb-os 
PoUio,  awTxter  of  tragedias,  is  celebrated 
both  by  Horaos»  and  Yirgil  av  a  fine  poet, 
as  well  as  agoodoratorandajiiBthistorianv 

nitimatd|y,  the  k>Te  of  the  Romaaa  fbr 
speetaoles  and  pantomimesriODed the  hopes 
of  both  the  tiagioand  comic  poet.  Comedy, 
indeed,  afiear  the  thne  of  Terence  was 
BtiU  more  negiacted;  than  tragedy.  Both 
floimBhed,.  faewever,  sufficiently  ta  malse 
twot  actors'  famous,,  ^fisopns  and  Bosdius* 
They  weee  fmute  of  Cicero.  The^  former 
is  reoorded  to  have  excelled  in  tragic 
seenes,.  and  the  latter  to  have  gained  a 
wonderfiil  reputafcion  both  in  comedy  and 
tragedy.  The  theatres  in  Rome  were  so 
largo  that  it  was  difficult  to  perform  in 
them.  Indeed,  we  nnd  it  hard  to  conceiTe 
how  a  speaker,  hanng  to  make  himself 
heard  by  forty,  or  eyen  eighty,  thousand 
persons,  was  able  to  preserve  the  tones  and 
expressions  of  voice  requisite  to  touch  the 


feelSngBt.  Tbn-  Rbonnr  aotcn*,*  also,  Ynues- 
peeted  sometimes  to  play  a-ftnudsr  part, 
as  woBM»  never  appeared  os  the  slageeip 
cepi  as  mines  or*  daaeera^  The  bnnieBB 
of  a  <xnnediB&  at  Benne  waa- veiy  luccatife, 
and  betk  Ma^gm^  attd  Bssenis  aeqaosd 
immense  wwiMi< 


ADVEircmUD  OF  WTVB  GOLD 

Iiriha  sprin^oflSB^,  I  gol;  Mated  bj  i^ 
UnmDJk  of  St.  Peter's  iw  tbe  Rooky  Mom^ 
tains,  and;  thnce*  I  Imrd  a.  tale  of  snflen&gv 
which, aa  a  contrilratkm  tothe histaiy of 
giM '' prospecting,"  I  may^  relate  juat  as  I 
jotied  it  dows  frcm  the  Upa  oi  one  of  tlie 
adirenturem.  Five  gpld  diggara  of  Montna 
Terntery  were  wintering  in  a  log  cabiii  at 
Oottenw^od,  Deer  Lodge,  but  as  the  winter 
lagged  along  itey  grew  tixed,  and.  thaogiit 
that  they  would  txy  a. little-  *^  proq»ectingL" 
Aocordiagly,.  on  the-  10th  of  January,  Jee 
Shiekb,  Jerry  Cross,.  Joe  WViod,.  AleTaiidhT 
Dorrell  aiid  Alexander  Ghmntv  started  os 
thear  winter  jounioy,  and  after  prospectiii^ 
Oarpentera'  Bar  iany  crossed  the-  Bodcy 
Monntams  to*  Hdanay  where  they  procured 
the  ssrvicea  of  aot  old  Erwimln  CanadiaB 
veyagqui'  as  gtdde^  and  proceeded  toes* 
piere  the  oonntry  *  about  thar  head  waien 
of  theilfaciah,.oDe  of  tiietribstaxdesoftlM 
Miflspmi  Bsver^     The  OQmnuiywere  pre- 
visioned  with.  axK^  months'    sopfiies,  and 
carried  with  them  all  neeessaiy  tools  and 
utensils.     On,  the  Idtii  thej  loached  the 
base  of  the  mountaiBS,  and  laot  expect- 
ing TudiBMia  is  a  seotiim  of  th»  country  so 
remote,  they  tnxned  their:  aarmaJs  loose  to 
gcaas^  and  after  their  usual   repast  and 
smoke  they  hod  themselves  round  the  camp 
fire,  to  etvjoy-  that-  sound  and   vefresiuDg 
sleep  vouGhsafed  to*  the  hardy  monntaiaser. 
On  the  following  meming  tfaethArsas  'vrare 
not  to  be  found.     Presuming  they  had 
strayed,  the  party,  after  brealdbst^  started 
off  to^  find  thern^.  and  after  houBS  of  firoit- 
leasseareh  they  retornsd  from  their  sererai 
direotiQiis^  to  find  their  camp  stripped  d 
everything  they  possessed  save  their  bnf- 
fah»  robes.     Tiealising  their  situation^,  tbat 
their  horses  and  supplies  had'  been  stolen 
by  some  wandering  band  of  hostile  IndiaiB, 
they  started  on  the  momdrng  o£  the^  21st  U> 
retrace  their  steps.     They  were  then  eighty 
miles  above  the  main  stream  of  tto  Maiiah 
among  its  tributaries,  bat  weary,  hungry* 
and  striped  of  horses  and  provisions  as  they 
were,  they  began  their  sad  march  through 
a  drizzling  fall  of  snow,  back  to  the  Big 
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Bend  of  tbe  Marmh,  w&ere  ifaej  tlioiigfai' 
ihej  vd^t  possiblj  reeeive   iUter  and 
sQMoiiir,  and  oertainlj  irood  to  wvim  tbenu 
The  aton  beoame  more  serere  and  TiolMife 
ai  the  destitvte  xsen  piodded  oil  tbeir'way. 
On  the  25lh  tiiej\  reached  the  Big  Bend, 
when  the^  fbuid  wood  and  built  s  fire, 
bj  which  thej  thawed  i^enr  froaen  Hmbs, 
and  now  became  more  fuiXij  oonscioiift  of 
their  MpleM  conc^on.     The  wiiole  party- 
were  ^ccaen.  on  the  2Srd,  bat  were  not 
aware  of  the  &ot  titt  they  saw  their  fbet 
mortifyiBg  before  their  eyes.      Thoughts 
of  home  crowded  ooi  the  mind  of  Cross*, 
and  he  wept  alond.      Shields    observed, 
that  they  were  ^  all  in   the  same   fix," 
there    waa  no    "nee    cryiii^   about   it," 
that  they  would  "all  die  together,"  and 
find  ''an    end  to  their  tronblea."      The 
whole   comipaiiiy,   with  the  exoeption    of 
Gramty  were  new  helpless,  and  it  waa  de- 
tenmned  that  he  should  attempt  to  bnag 
sneeenr  to  ib^BKu    Aeeordizigly  he,  theegh 
badly  freaeB,  alter  reoeiving  direotiona  fi^n. 
the  old  voyagpenr,  sterted  from  the  camp 
detonuiiied  to  bring  assistance  to  tbe  party 
or  perish  i&  the  attempt.     In  foor  days  he 
dn^^ged  hia  froien  fk9t  over  a. distance  of 
thirfy-fire  mike,  and  readied  an  Indian 
tradmg  poat  on  the  Mariaki    A  Mexieaoiv 
aeeeanpamed  by  eleven  TTidiana  with  horses 
and  snpptfes,  started,  fresn  the  poet  tiie  £blt 
lowing  day  afiker  Qrant's  amral  there,  to 
relieve  the  frozen  and  starving  men. 

Kine-dffya  elapsed  firom  the  time  the 
Indume  atole  the  horses  and  supplies  to 
the  time   of  the  arrxral    of   the    resene 
party,  and-  during  the  interval  one  prairie 
ohi(^eit,  Ediot  byShielde  with  his  revolver, 
was  aU  the  food  the  party  had  partaken  of. 
Ncnae  of  tbesn  were  able  to  walk  aetep,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  nnconquecable  re- 
solution and  peraereiaiice  of  Gross,  they 
moat  h«re  all  perished.     Gross  would  crawl 
npod  his  hands  and  knees  and  break  and 
gather  twigs,  which  he  would  tie  together, 
and  taking  the  string  between  his  teeth, 
would  drag  ^Mm  to  the  fire  which  kept 
warmth  and  Hfein  his  helpless  compamons. 
Thougphahili  unable  to  move,  they  gradually 
revived  under  the  influence  of  the  food 
brought  them.    Stormy  weather  continu- 
ing from  the  26th  of  Jamiary  to  the  8th 
of  April   travel,  was  impossible,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
party,  now  augmented  by  the  Mexican  and 
Indians^  were  compelled  to  remain  in  camp 
at  the  Big  Bend.     On  the  9th  of  April  the 
frozen  men  were  placed  on  "triwors,"  or 
hand  sledges,  and  hauled  to  St.  Peter's  or 
the  Blacsikfcrt  Mission,  where  they  were  re- 


ceived by  the  Fatli»a  Jurday  and  Emenda, 
Italian    priest%   who    eatended   to  them 
more    than   hospitality    and    more    than 
humanity.     Some  groceries,,  buffalo  meat, 
and  flour  constituted  their  stodc  of  pro- 
visions, and  though  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  put  themselves  on  an  allowance  of 
bread,  they  denied  themselves,   and  gave 
their  portion  to  the  invalids.  Gross*  Woods, 
Dorrell,  Shields,  and  the  French  guide  all 
lost  thdr  feet.      SMelda    sharpened    his 
butdier's  km£»  (always   earned    by  tea- 
vellers  in  a  sheath  at  their  belt)  on  a  stone, 
and  cut  off  his  own  fiset  while  in  camp 
at  the  Mariah ;  the  feet-  of  the  rest  of  the 
parfy  were  amputated  by  the  Mexican  amd 
the  Indians.     When  I  saw  Grant  his  feet 
were  badly  froaen,  but  althonq^some  bones 
had  come  out,  he  expected  in  time  to  be 
able  to  wear  boots  agauL.    His  feet  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  burned,  wounded,  and 
crisped  with  hot  iron.     In.  a.£Bw  weeJEs  ihey 
were  able  again  ta  travel,  and  though  tibe 
good  priests  refiiaed  to  accept  anyremuue- 
ratiox^  the  unforinmnte  adventurera — ^libecal 
aathey  were  fearless  and  brave — complied 
them  to  accept  the  sum  of  one  homdred- 
doUars-from  each  of  them,  that  they  might 
be  able  again  to  sneoour  others*  as  ^<^  had 
assisted  them.     Three  weeks  after  Ghnmt 
left  the  prostrate  camp,  the  same  Indians 
who  had  robbed  them  massacred  a  party  of 
nine  white  men  and  a  negro,  engaged  in 
surveying  out  a  tow»  site  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mariah. 

THB  MAUXBN  Alfl)  THE  LEPSIL 

BowT  the  gmn  Talfej,  on  her  im, 
Bideth  the  maiden  Zamtas, 
Dews  are  falfing^  song  birds  siag^ 
'IMs  a  Christian  erening : 
Lover,  slower,  sinks  the  sun, 
The  white  star*  glimmer,  one  hf 


Who*  sitteth»niiisifig  at  his  door  ? 
Silas  t^  leper,  j^aunt  and  hoar ; 
Tho*  he  is  curst  in  every  limb, 
Full  whitely*  Time  hath  snow'don-hiai. 
Duia  are  fiiUingt  Mng  birds  singi 
'Us  &  Christiaa  eyening: 
The  Leper,  drinldne  in  the  air. 
Sits  like  a  beast  wiUi  idiot  stare. 

How  pale !  how  wondrous !  she  doth  pess^ 

The  hsarsdly  maiden  Zsaiias  t 

She  looks — she  seeth-^she  shuddereUi» 

She  passeih  on  with  bated  breath. 

Dews  are  ftillSng,  song  birds  sing, 

'TIs  at  GfavisfeiaA  evemn^: 

HtB  mind  is  like  a  stagnant  pool. 

She  passeth  o'er  it,  beautiful  1 

Brighter,  whiter,  in  the  skies 

Opsin  innumerable  eyes ; 

The  Leper  looketh  up  and  sees, 

His  bitter  hesrt  ia  soothed  by  these. 

Dews  are  falling,  song  birds  sing, 

'Tis  a  Christian  evening: 

He  looketh  up  with  heart  astir, 

And  every  star  hath  eyea  like  her. 


^ 
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Onward  on  her  milk-white  an 

Bideth  the  maiden  Zanitas, 

The  boughe  are  aweet,  the  graas  ia  pearl'd, 

Bat  'tis  a  mieerable  world. 

Dews  are  falling,  song  birds  sing, 

*TiM  a  Christian  evening : 

All  over  heaven  her  eves  can  see 

The  glittering  spots  oiLeproej ! 

i 

GIDBON  BROWN. 

A  True  Stoet  of  the  Cotbnakt. 

m  TWO  CHAPTBEB.    CHAPTEB  II. 

Teres  months  after  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Brigg,  when  I  was  in  raj  warehouse 
sorting  a  shipment  of  tobacoo  that  I  had 
receiyed  &om  Virginia,  a  detachment  of 
Clayerhonse's  dragoons,  consisting  of  six 
men,  stationed  themselves  at  my  door.  The 
captain  in  command  entered,  and  with  miany 
brutal  words  and  oaths,  arrested  me  for 
haying  been  at  the  battle,  and  called  m  j  wife 
an  ill  name,  when,  roshing  in  between  ns, 
she  implored  with  piteons  shrieks  and  heart- 
rending entreaties  that  I  shonld  not  be 
taken  &om  her.  I  was  prepared  for  this 
arrest;  and  had  taken  great  and,  as  I 
thought^  sure,  precautions  to  proye  my 
innocence.  I  was  led  off  to  prison,  but 
as  I  was  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  it  was 
thought  well  not  to  treat  me  with  too 
much  harshness.  I  lay  in  prison  for  fiye 
days,  when  in  consequence  of  representa- 
tions made  by  the  Proyost,  and  many 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  repute,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Wedderbum,  was  a  strong 
prelatist,  who  all  deponed  that  I  was  in 
Glasgow,  attending  quietly  to  my  affairs 
on  the  day  of  the  iMktile,  and  that  1  had  not 
left  the  ciiy  for  a  week  before  or  after,  I 
was  allowed  to  return  to  my  family.  All 
this  time — ^though  his  enemies  and  mine 
neither  knew  nor  suspected  it — ^Mr.  Car- 
gill  lay  concealed  in  my  house.  He  went 
forth  shortly  afterwards,  I  knew  not 
whither,  though  I  learned  in  about  two 
months  by  a  letter  in  his  own  hand,  that 
he  had  retired  into  England,  where  he 
was  not  known,  until  the  yiolence  of 
the  search  after  him  should  abate.  A 
reward  of  fiye  thousand  marks  was  offered 
for  him,  dead  or  aliye ;  and  many  greedy 
malignants  were  on  his  track.  He  soon 
returned  to  Scotland ;  and  both  he  and  the 
venerated  Mr.  Richard  Cameron  preached 
on  the  same  Sabbath  to  the  people 
at  Dermeid  Moor.  Mr.  Cameron,  when 
preaching  at  Airs  Moss,  not  long  after 
this,  was  surprised  by  the  dragoons  of 
Claverhouse,  for  there  was  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  marks  for  his  head  also — 
and  in  the  conflict  Mr.  Cameron  was 
slain.     Hiff  head  and  hands  were  cut  off 


and  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Cargill, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  fate  of  his  brofiier 
in  the  Lord,  contmued  to  preach  where- 
ever  he  could  safely  gather  the  people  to- 
gether, either  on  i£e  Sabbath  or  any 
other  day.  On  the  second  Sabbath  of 
September,  1688,  he  preached  to  a  krge 
congregation  in  the  Torwood,  between 
Falkirk  and  Stirling.  Of  this  congre- 
gation I  was  one.  It  was  the  last  time 
that  I  was  permitted  to  look  upon  the 
fEice  or  listen  to  the  words  of  that  apostle 
of  the  truth.  He  never  preached  better 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  mimstry, 
and  ended  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  the  king  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  base  he- 
gotten  Monmouth,  and  the  persecuting 
Scottish  malignants,  Lauderdale,  Rothes, 
Claverhouse,  Dalzell,  and  others.  He  had 
a  presentiment  at  this  time  that  he  and  I 
would  never  meet  again,  and  he  took  leave  of 
me  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  fiitherlj 
kiss  upon  my  cheek.  His  presentiment  was 
a  prophecy.  After  eight  months  of  peril  and 
of  hairbreadth  escapes  he  wajs  captnred 
by  one  Irving  of  Bonshaw,  who  tied  him 
tight  with  cords  to  the  back  of  a  horse, 
and  otherwise  despitefully  used  him,  and 
conveyed  him  first  to  Lajiark  and  thence 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  one  night 
in  the  Tolbooth.  He  was  soon  thereafter 
tried  for  high  treason,  for  having  fought 
at  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  for  having  ab- 
solved the  people  from  their  allegianoe  to 
Charles  Stuart  on  the  ever-memorable  Sab- 
bath in  Torwood.  He  was  tried  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  the  judge,  the  malignant 
Duke  of  Rothes,  himself  an  aged  man,  bat 
no  respecter  of  grey  hairs,  spoke  wrathfiilly 
and  cruelly  to  tne  venerable  saint^  and 
threatened  him  with  torture,  saying  that 
if  he  were  rolled  down-hill  in  a  barrel 
set  with  sharp  spikes  of  iron,  or  fastened 
to  the  stake  with  red-hot  chains,  sncH  a 
death  would  be  too  good  for  him.  Bnt 
Mr.  Cargill  veiy  quietly  said,  as  I  was  after- 
wards told  by  one  who  was  present :  "  I  am 
in  your  power,  my  Lord  of  Rothes,  but  yon 
need  not  threaten  me.  And  die  what  de&ih 
I  may,  yovr  eyes  will  not  live  to  see  it. 
This  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  foolish 
speech.  But  it  came  to  pass.  Mr.  CargiD 
was  ordered  for  execution,  and  was  hanged 
and  afterwards  beheaded,  at  the  Nether 
Bow,  Edinburgh,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  of  July.  In  ihe  morning  of  that  same 
day  died  the  Duke  of  Rothes.  Great  are 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  who  yet 
speaketh  by  the  mouths  of  His  martyrs  1 
And  now  the  day  of  my  own  tribulation 
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drew  near.  I  had  diligently  trained  up  my 
younger  brother,  Andrew,  to  take  my  place 
as  ihe  head  of  the  fiunily,  and  to  watch 
over  the  comfort  of  my  mother,  my  sisters, 
and  my  wife  and  children,  in  case  the  per- 
secnting  hand  of  the  foes  of  the  Coyenant 
should  be  laid  heavily  npon  me.  I  had  so 
arranged  all  my  affairs  that  the  loss  of  my 
liberty,  and  even  of  my  life,  would  not 
reduce  the.  household  of  my  &ther  into 
poverty,  or  send  the  seed  of  the  righteous 
into  the  world  to  beg  their  bread.  And  it 
was  well  I  made  these  arrangements  in 
time;  for  my  foes  were  many.  They 
ooidd  not  prove  that  I  was  at  Both- 
well  Brigg ;  bnt  it  was  known  that  I  had 
been  a  fi^qnent  worshipper  in  the  hills 
when  Mr.  Gargill  preached.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  I  had  harbotired  him  when 
Claverhonse  was  in  pnrsnit  of  him ;  likewise, 
that  I  had  been  present  at  the  memorable 
preaching  in  the  Torwood.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1682  I  was  arrested  on  these  last 
two  charges,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh  for 
trial.  I  was  fonnd  gtulty,  as  I  foresaw,  bnt 
was  told  that  my  li&  woxdd  be  spared,  and 
that  I  should  be  transported  to  the  Planta- 
tions of  America.  Lest  I  and  my  compa- 
nions should  find  our  way  to  New  England, 
whither  many  friends  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience  had  banished 
themselves  that  they  might  worship  God 
in  their  own  way ;  and  lest  we  should  there 
find  the  comfort  and  companionship  of  fellow 
Christians;  we  were  consigned,  aa  if  we 
had  been  merchandise,  to  Virginia — a 
plantation  almost  as  fall  of  malignants  as 
London,  or  the  court  of  King  Charles. 
Seventy-three  of  us  were  shipped  on  board 
a  small  vessel  in  the  Leith  Roads.  We 
set  sail  the  next  day  for  the  Thames.  The 
weather  was  very  stormy,  and  the  winds 
were  adverse ;  after  beating  wofuUy  about 
for  eleven  days,  our  captain  took  refuge 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  It  was  six  weeks  be- 
fore we  anchored  off  Gravesend,  where  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  my  £unily  and  my  dear 
wife,  who  had  resolved  to  follow  me  with 
her  two  youngest  bairns  to  the  plantation, 
or  wherever  else  my  evil  fortune  might  lead 
me.  To  this  I  would  not  consent^  and  it 
was  well  for  me  that  I  would  not.  The 
EngHsh  merchant  to  whom  we  were  con- 
signed, and  who  was  to  have  the  benefit  of 
our  labour  and  services  in  Virginia,  had  de- 
spatched his  vessel  to  America  a  fortnight 
before  our  arrival.  After  some  hesitation  he 
i^fosed  to  take  charge  of  and  feed  us,  and 
said  that  until  the  return  voyage  of  his  ship 
he  would  allow  us  to  go  free.  Strange  to 
say,  he  did  this  without  conference  with  the  | 


government,  or  the  exaction  of  any  promise 
from  us  to  return  into  captiviiy  when  he 
should  be  ready  for  us. 

Under  these  unexpected  circumstances, 
I  determined  to  return  to  Glasgow.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy  man 
from  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  who  was 
master  and  part  owner  of  a  trading^  smack 
plying  between  London  and  Leith.  1  deter- 
mined to  make  my  case  known  to  him,  and 
solicit  a  passage  in  his  vessel.  I  found  him 
at  home  at  his  lodgings  in  Wapping,  and 
he  readily  agreed  to  convey  me  to  Leith. 
All  his  crew  were  Scotsmen,  and  enemies 
of  prelacy,  and  abhorred  the  persecution 
that  the  Scottish  people  had  so  long 
suffered  for  the  faith.  This  good  man's 
name  was  Anderson;  and  in  his  little 
smack  I  sailed  for  Leith  seven  days  after 
mv  arrival  at  Gravesend.  What  became  of 
my  B6venty.two  oompanions  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  but  I  afterwards  met  several 
of  them  in  Scotland.  The  voyage  was 
favourable,  and  only  occupied  us  ten  days. 
On  the  twelfth  day,  at  evening,  I  stood  at 
my  own  'door  in  the  Oandleriggs  of  Glas- 
gow. My  dear  mother  and  my  wife  wept 
with  joy  to  see  me.  The  two  younger  bairns 
sat  upon  my  knee  and  prattled  merrilv,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  wrong  with  me, 
while  the  elder  boy  plied  me  with  many 
questions,  scarcely  comprehending  the 
wickedness  of  those  who  had  torn  me 
away  from  them,  and  promising  that  when 
old  enough,  he  too  woidd  be  a  soldier  of  the 
Covenant.  The  prayers  we  all  put  up  to 
God  that  evening  ascended  from  gratefrd 
as  well  as  contrite  hearts,  though  all  of  us, 
save  the  children,  were  aware  that  I  might 
again  be  snatched  from  them  on  my  former 
sentence,  and  a  worse  penalty  than  banish- 
ment inflicted.  Happily  these  fears  proved 
groimdless ;  and  greatly  to  my  surprise  and 
joy  I  remained  in  Glasgow,  pubUcly  attend- 
ing to  my  affairs  without  being  molested. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  persecution,  for 
what  cause  I  know  not,  unless  it  were 
that  the  English  people  were  becoming 
as  discontented  as  the  Scotch,  because  an 
avowed  papist  like  the  Duke  of  York  was 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  because  that  if  he 
succeeded  to  it  Protestantism  itself  would 
be  in  danger.  For  me,  I  resolved  to  walk 
warily,  and  avoid  occasion  of  offence, 
though  I  could  not  conform  to  prelacy, 
even  to  save  my  life,  or  cease  attendance  at 
the  ministrations  of  such  true  seryants  of 
Jesus  as  Mr.  Cargill  had  been,  and  as  the 
other  brave  and  good  men  were,  who  since 
his  martyrdom  had  been  raised  up  to  supply 
his  place. 
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for  three  yBsaw^  and  I-  aemetmes  fikooiMb 
that  I  had  been  forgotten,  bj*  my  foes.  Bui 
their  angeo  was  not  dead,  and  bgohe  e^v^arj 
beavily  agaiast  me  and  many  thowada 
naove  in  the  'early  suamer  of  lSS4k  The 
English  goTWnaienthad  heavd  nuBoorsof  a 
ooBspivaeytc^exdte  aa  inenrreetion  is  the 
cow^tryi  to  nUse  an  army  of  the  Covemati- 
m  Scoihtfid  nnder  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who 
waa  thett  in  HoUaiMl.  If  vietory  rewardtd- 
the  moYemeotf  the  plaa  was  to  detimme 
the  kmg»  and  exelade  the  pafast.  Duke  of 
York  &om  the  sncceseifiai.  Charles  Stoart 
and  his  brothevy  and  all  the  maHgnaoilB  who 
supported  t^^em,  believed  thait  these  thiagps 
wonldbe  attempted,  and  in  their  fHghtand 
Airy  resdved  ti^make  shm*t  work  of  their 
enemies  in  Scotland.  None  wae  too  hqgh 
and  Boae  was- too  lorw*  £or  their  vengeaaoe. 
Suspicion  of  enmity  ta  the  Idnc's  go^venir- 
ment,  unsupported  by  the  lightest  prooi^ 
brought  many  on  innooeait-  head  to  the 
scaibid.  Bufisell  and.  Sydney  died  upen 
the  Ueck  in.  London^  and  far  seme  short 
while  before  their  esectitieoDL,  azkd  for  a 
whko^  year  afterwards,,  it  appeared  that 
the  realm  of  Britain  had  been  handed 
oyer  ta  the  dominieu  of  devils.  After 
the  martyrdom  of  Donald  Cargill  and 
Btohard  Cameron,  I,  with  many  more 
Mends  of  the  causey  had  given  what  aid 
was  in  our  power  towarda  the  sustenance 
of  other  pgreachera^.  aa  bnuv^e  and  zealona  as 
they,  and  L  had  netably  taken  to  my  heart 
a  young  man,  James  Renwick,  a  true 
serrant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  attended 
his  ministnitM»s  with  edi£otttioiL  The 
three  years  of  quiet  which  I  had  enjoyed 
since  my  escape  from  Ghrayesend  had 
doubtless  emboldened  me  to  walk  less  can- 
tiosBly  tham  I  should  have  done,  although  I. 
ought  to  hmre  been  warned  by  the  events 
in  England,  as  well  as  at  home,  to  take 
heed  of  my  doings;.  But  to  remsdn  calm 
and  contented  under  oppression  is  not  in 
my  nature,  and  never  was.  I  ought  not 
to  have  been  a  trader,  but  a  preacher  and 
a  fighter;  yet  though  a  trader,  and  bound 
to  renuun  so,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  my 
fatther,  and  to  provide  for  tiM  wants  of 
those  he  had  left  under  my  charge,  I 
could  help  the  cause  by  my  worWly  sub- 
stance in  the  quiet  days,  and,  if  need  were, 
by  the  sword  in  my  strong,  ri^t  hand  in 
the  days  of  duiger. 

On  the  2dth  ^  July,  after  a  &i^;al  supper 
with  my  family,  and  after  I  had  read,  as 
was  my  custom,  a  chapter  from  the  Word 
of  God,,  and  pronounced  a  benediction  on 
my  little  flock,  I  went  quietly  to  my  bed. 


unsuspicious  of  eviL  At  one  hour  afier 
midfcMgh^i  apavty of soUierB broke vielenily 
iai^  my  house^  and  mshed  up  to  my  sliep- 
ing  chamber.  The  officer  iu  oanunind 
IHwaenAed  a-  pistol  at  my  head,  threabeoing 
to  shoot* me  dead  if  I  oflesed  the  ksctre- 
ffistaaee,  and  ordsivd  me  to  feUow.  'With- 
out aUowioig  me  to  say  £u;eweU  te  my 
ohildmi^.  and  brutally  pushing  anray  mj 
wife^  who  clung  despainngly  to  me,  they 
msiwhed  me  tluou|^  the  streets^  to  &e 
Tolbeeth  of  Glas^xww  I  was  ii^brmed 
that  the  chains- agmmi  me  was  that  I  vas 
present  at  the  brae  side  in  Kelvin  Grore^ 
ou  the  previous  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Ben- 
mA  preefihed.  Though.  I  had  often  st> 
tended  the  godly  mintsif  atioua-  of  Mr.  Ba^ 
wiek,  it  ao  £ipp6Dedthat  on  that  particdar 
Sabtiath  I  had.  been  in  Campsie  Glm  to 
hear.  Mr.  Peden  preaok.  I  did  not  t^  the 
perseonteve  where  I  had  bemi,  lest  they 
should  herre  been  incited  thereby  to  aesft^ 
for  Mr.  Peden;  bfui  simply  denied  that  I 
had  been  in  Kdvin  cb  the  day  nomei 
After  I  had  llain  three  weeks  in  prison  along 
with  thieves  aad  malefaotons  I  and  nnmy 
other  oitiaecB  of  GUaagow,  feUow<-siil&rei9 
with  nae  i&  this  csaae,  were  oflfered  ofir 
libertyi  if  we  would  iai»  the  oath  of  bJI^ 
giaaee  and  renounoe  this  Covenant.  Thu 
I  reftuaed  to  do,  as  did  seven,  others^  On 
the  following  miBnxing.  wb  eighi'  wen 
marched  to  Sdinborgh,  ehamed  together 
two  and  two,  preeeded  and  followed  by  s 
troop  of  soldurs^  who  often  akmek  us  ovear 
our  shoulders,  and  even  on  our  heads,  with 
the  flat  of  their  sahree^  to  compel  tis  to 
walk  faster  than  our  strength  enabled  na. 
We  were  two  days-  and  a-  half  upen  ^ 
road,  and,  on  our  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  w»e 
thrust  into  the  Tolbootk  We  skpt  upon 
the  damp  floor,  and  were  fed  with  mowj 
bread,  luiving  no  water  te  drink,  but  soch 
ae  waa  putrid.  Li  this  miserable  state  I 
and  my  companiens  in  suffering  rsoHoiitd 
for  eleven  weeks..  At  length,  on*  cold  and 
dark  day  of  ll^ovember,  I  waa- brought  akme 
before  the  couneil,  and  amugned  for  havixig 
been  coneemed  with  Sir  Janaes  Mazw^  of 
Pc^ock,  and  other  gsutleBaeB,  in  flzEog  the 
Apologetic  Dechmtion"  on  the  door  (^ 
the  Barony  okurdi  of  Glasgow.  The  troth 
in  this  case  was  that*  I  was  sofe  aoquHntea 
with  Sir  JlameB  Maxwell;  hadzeever  spoken 
to,  oraoted  with  him;  saad  thatakme  a&<i 
unaided,  and  without  conoertwith  aayoB^ 
I  had  myself  affixed  the  paper  on  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  had  on  d^e  feilewingdar 
the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  crowds  of 
peophs  gathered  around  to  read  it^  I  ^^ 
not  ob^ed  to  oonfeas  what  I  had  6000, 
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BO  I  oontaited  mjself  vffli  dMiyiBig^aiii 
kBMwledgB  of'  Sir  Jmtaat  MsKweUJ  and  of 
thoi  otlMff'  gaiiihhiMmM.  Ifhe  oomaBy  hayv* 
ever,  Mil'tbEKt  t]u»  ohttrgvwmpBoveD ;  ona' 
maiabev  tttsreof  tiUng'  i/l  mpoik  kimsolf  to 
saj  t^ait^  ewn  if'  ili were  nobi  piewD,  L  ma: 
a  falsa  tsaitoVy  and  ot^lit'  to  be  fau^^ei^ 
dnvvrav  andrifaavtorod.  IwafftoUAoprepaor^ 
n^self  forexeeaiion^  tob^fifsfcliangid,  and 
afterwards  behoMbd,  at'ten  of  the  docdc  on 
the  movnifig  of  ihB  nNct  day,  thetsrolflh  o£ 
ISovember. 

I  madi»  no  tcply  to  ifae  siisteDBe^  and 
wastakea'  bnoik:  to  ^to  Tolbootit^  wfaierB  I 
earnestly  endeavonred  to  prepare  myaelf 
for  death.    .AUtlie  eresnim  of  XDypaflA  life 
pMsed  befiire  my  nubdy.  and  with  a  fionv 
reliance  o«  my  lUdeeDier^  T  looJcBd  Dentil, 
steadily  iar  ine  fiuse,  and  £9ared  bin  nak. 
I  lered. my  life  ae  much  as  mostt  men 
do,  especially  those  who  barrer  snob  teir- 
dor  ties  to  Imk  them*  to  it  aa  I  had  and 
i&Y&r  yet'  I  can'  tmfy  say  that  •  even  in  idiose 
hitter  menests  preoednig  that  whooh  I  be- 
lieved'was  tv  be  my  last;  L  was  not  afiasid. 
Wben  I  heard  the  boccF  of  ten  boaax&onc 
the  Tron  cbvrdz  I  wast  lead^  formy  ffate. 
But  neoB»  oameta  shoihioke  me  forth  to 
die^  and,,  ma^  to  my  distress  and:  amsoe- 
menty  mA  perhaps  altogetiber  mnaiiigled 
with  hafBj.  L  remaiBed  nntfl  wmnmg  in 
igncnaice  ef  the 'fact  that'  my  eoEeciEtion 
wd  besn  poetpoendfor  a  week*     T!lse.w«ek 
passed  oyer,  drearilp'aaid  wearUy,  and  again 
the  ezecotioa  of  my  sentence  was  defbmd; 
I  somedmes  thonghii  that  laiy  pexBeontovs^ 
desired  to  wakB  me  taete  the    bittemese 
of  death,  net  once  only^  but  many- times; 
and  that  their  seemsag'  meroy  was  but 
xnalioeaad  cra^tT^     Dnrioi||^  many  mieer- 
able  moutha  I  fiiliy  ezpeoted  liut  every 
hour   would    lie  my  last,   thoogh  when, 
even  throaghr  my  prison  walls^  there  came^ 
in  Fefarnary,  1(>85,  the  tiding^  tiiat  ihs 
treacheroBB   Charles   Stuart  had  gone  to 
his  aeooant;.  and  been  sneoeeded  by  his 
pa^t  brotiier,  the  Dnke  of  Yoric,  I  began 
to  entertain  an  idea  that  my  life  woidd  be 
spared.    It  appeared  to  me  iim,t  the  new 
l^ng  wotdd  not  commenee  his  reign  by 
bloodshed,  asnd  that  I  and  other  prisoners 
condemned  to  death  wonld  be  setfree;   But 
th^e  hopes  were  vain,  and  no   word   of 
rdief  or  resone  came  to  my  prison  door. 

Calamities  worse  even  than  death  were 

• 

in  store  for*  me  and  my  fellow-prisoners. 
Tidings  arrived  in  Edinburgh  of  the  rising 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmonth  in  England,  and 
of  the  hmding  in  the  West  of  Scotland  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll.  It  was  early  in  May  when 
this  champion  of  the  Covemmt  appeared  on 


the  sheooi'of  iLeeik  and  Kantyre,  aad  there 
besngf eamrtfaait  he  mf^  be  well  snppprted 
thy  tihnrpiBople,.acidad.vBAoenpoAfidiftbargh, 
aHthe  priaenses  of  the  Oovenanty  to  the 
noHiber  of.  nearly<two  hnndired  aad  fifty, 
of.  whsafc  I  veas-ons^  weve  maiched  in  the 
dead  of.  nsghty  bandooffisd  two  by  two,  and 
eseeetedi  }^  cavalry  a»  &r  aa  Leith,  wheee 
we  were  til  pBt<oiit.  boazd-of  a-^rassel  waitiaig* 
totreoehmiis,.  and  were  laoded'at  Bnvntis-* 
land,  mMfios.  OnaBrmlyWewereaUoiowded 
intea jpsisoa  consiatuag  of  two  small  rooBM  of 
alxMit  twenty  leeA  square^,  or  kfl%  where  we 
remMnadi  tkree  days,  sofibring  intolerable 
agnaiae  ibrwaetiof  sir  said  watoE^  and  ieit 
want  of  space  ic^lie  down  and  die  in,  whioh 
many  of  ne  wesdd  have  been  glad  to  do. 
Maay  of  the  VDhappy  ooiapany  were  saf'* 
ftieated,  and  died  staading ;  being  reoBLOved 
by  the  gveeds  on.  doty,  they  1^  a. little 
addofcional   zoem   fcr  the   wsetched    sor* 
vivotB.     On  the  foovth  day,  all  who  re* 
mamad'of  ne — and  it  seemed,,  ihei^  I 
conld.nerar'eDcaetily'tell^  that-  our  nnsabers 
wenr  diminished  hy  aboiBt^  seventy  senls — 
were  shipped  from  Bmmtislaad,  stUl  chained 
two  by  two^.te  tiie  Gastle  of  Dnnettav,  on 
the  wild  sea  coast'  oi'  Eiiioardineshire.     In 
this  gloomy  prison,  thnt  had  many  vaolts 
aaddongeona,  weweredrndedimlo  smaUer 
gangs^r  oampaaoaes^  so  that  whatever  death 
wa  might' die^  we  ahoiild  not  die.  for  want 
of  apeee*  and   sir.     I   and  twenty -fonr 
otheva  weve  oonfined  in  tike  great  .vanity 
that  had  &  high  grated  window  overlook- 
i^  thesea^    We  were  told  on  entering, 
by  the  officer  in  eommaad,  a  savage  and 
hairy  HaghdaDder,  naaoed  M'Dengall,  who 
could  speak  bnt>little  English,  that  we  were 
all  nnder  sentence  of  death,  aad  might  be 
executed    any  morning,    without    fnrthev 
sotifioation  than  a  word  &om  him.     I  had 
within  the  last*  few  months  heard  the  like 
threat  so  often,  that  I  had  ceased  to  look 
upon  death  as  a  foe  to  be  fesred. 

We  had  lain  in  this  place  about,  a  fort- 
night, «rhen  I  soggeirted  to  my  oonbi 
pamons  a  plan  of  escape.  Having  often 
been  hoisted  on  the  shonldere  of  Allan 
Leslie,  the  strongest  and  tallest  man 
anu»ig  ns,  to  the  one  grated  window 
of  the  dungeon,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
I  discovered  about  ten  feet  underneath  it, 
a  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  was  bo^ ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  we  could  reach  this  ledge  we 
might,  by  careful  walking  and  chmbing, 
both  up  and  down,  reach  the  sea  shore.  I 
communicated  my  idea  to  the  rest,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  twist  such  parts  of  our 
clothing — we  had  no  bedding — as  we  could 
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spare,  into  a  rope  sirong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man,  and  long  enongh  to  let 
him  down  from  the  window  to  the  ledge  of 
rock.  It  took  ns  three  days  to  make 
our  preparations,  and  by  ihe  aid  of  Mr. 
Leslie  we  managed  to  break  the  bars 
of  the  window,  and  to  be  let  down  one 
after  the  other  to  the  rock.  Mr.  Leslie 
himself  was  the  last  to  descend.  We  began 
onr  work  soon  affcer  midnight,  bnt  the  snn 
had  risen,  and  was  an  honr  high  on  the 
horizon  ere  we  completed  it.  Some  lasses 
from  the  neighbonring  village  having  come 
to  wash  their  clothes  within  sight  of  the 
rock  gave  the  alarm  to  the  sentinels,  and 
fifteen  ont  of  onr  twenty-five  were  cap- 
tured, jnst  as  freedom  seemed  within  onr 
reach.  The  other  ten,  of  whom  Mr.  Leslie 
was  one,  managed  to  escape.  I  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  nnfortanates  bronght  back 
to  prison.  The  Highland  captain  was  fruri- 
ons  against  ns.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing 
conld  satisfy  him  so  mnch  as  onr  tortnre. 
One  after  the  other  we  were  stripped  naked, 
without  other  covering  than  a  doth  around 
our  loins,  and  in  that  condition  were 
strapped  upon  our  backs  to  aboard,  so  that 
we  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Then 
with  a  diabolical  cruelty,  burning  matches 
were  applied  between  each  of  our  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  between  the  toes  of 
our  feet,  and  were  left  to  bum  themselves 
out.  One  poor  sickly  creature,  named  Dal- 
gleish,  died  under  this  torture ;  several  lost 
the  use  of  their  hands  or  feet.  I,  more 
fortunate  than  the  others,  only  suffered 
from  some  severe  fLeah.  wounds,  which 
speedily  healed.  We  were  then  pnt  into 
a  darker  vault  in  the  interior,  and  were 
threatened  with  death  on  the  following 
Monday. 

The  Monday  came,  but  not  the  death, 
thongh  to  live  as  we  all  lived  was  to  die 
daily.  In  the  first  week  of  Angust,  Gap- 
tain  M'Dougall  announced  to  us,  in  bad 
English,  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
merciful  government  had  spared  our  worth- 
less lives,  and  banished  us  to  the  planta- 
tions, on  condition  that  we  should  never 
again  return  to  Scotiand.  About  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  of  August  we  were 
shipped  to  Leith  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  where,  lying  in  our  ship 
opposite  Musselburgh,  twenty- eight  of  us 
addressed  a  letter  to  onr  friends,  wherein 
we  declared  that  we  left  our  native  land  by 
an  unjust  sentence,  for  no  other  offence  than 
the  performance  of  our  duty,  the  studying 
how  to  hold  by  the  Covenant  and  our  bap- 
tismal vows,  whereby  we  stood  obHged  to 
resist  and  testify  against  all  that  was  con- 


trary to  God's  Word.   We  furthennore  de- 
clared that  onr  sentence,  first  of  deatii, 
and  afterwards  of  bamsbment,  was  pro- 
nounced against  ns  because  we  would  not 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  as 
lord  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  wbi<£  in 
conscience  we  could  not  take,  because,  if 
we  had  done  so,  we  should  have  d^iied 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  supreme  or  had 
any  power  in  his  own  church.    I  do  not 
know  whether  this  protest  was  promid- 
gated   among   our   friends,  or  pubtished 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  long-suffering 
people  of  Scotland,  but  it  relieved  our  souls 
to  sign  it. 

We  lay  in  Leith  Beads,  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind,  thirteen  days.  After  this,  the  weather 
being  favourable,  we  sailed  for  North 
America.  On  the  seventh  day,  when  near 
the  Land's  End,  a  malignant  fever  broke 
ont  in  our  ship,  which  pressed  very  heavilj 
on  the  weakest  of  the  brethren  who  bad 
suffered  from  the  dose  confinement  of 
Burntisland,  and  affcerwards  of  the  dolefol 
Castie  of  Dunottar.  Our  captain  was  a 
coarse  and  brutal  man,  who  behaved  to  ns 
with  great  harshness.  Even  the  feyer 
which  broke  ont  among  us  did  not  seem  to 
soften  his  temper,  and  he  declared,  with 
horrid  imprecations,  that  he  commanded  a 
doomed  ship  in  having  such  canting  hypo- 
crites, and  damnable  rebels,  and  round- 
heads, aboard,  as  we  were.  In  one  daj 
seven  of  the  poor  people  died.  The  next 
day  there  died  five;  the  third  day  there 
died  nine ;  and  as  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  one  after  another,  I  think 
there  were  few  amongst  ns  who  did  not 
envy  the  dead.  But  I  was  not  of  these. 
I  clung  to  my  life,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord 
that  I  might  yet  be  spared  to  testify  in 
the  flesh  to  the  truth  of  His  Word.  Ib 
one  hundred  and  ten  days  therei^rr 
suffering  much  all  the  time,  and  especially 
at  the  last,  for  want  of  food  and  water, 
and  beating  about  in  contrary  winds,  we 
caught  sight  of  North  American  land 
and  the  heights  of  Neversink ;  with  a  fair 
breeze,  we  passed  the  Narrows,  and  sailed 
into  the  Bay  of  New  York,  greatly  rejoiced, 
every  one  of  ns,  not  excepting  our  captain, 
at  once  again  seeing  the  dry  land. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1685,  that  we  landed  at 
Hoboken,  a  village  on  the  southern  hank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  were  unexpectedly  told  on 
landing  that  we  were  free,  and  might  go 
where  we  listed,  and  do  what  seemed  good 
to  ns,  except  that  if  we  returned  to  England 
or   Scotland  we  would  render    ourselves 
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liable  to  be  hanged,  on  the  sentence  already 
prononnced  against  us.  The  people  of  the 
place  came  out  to  meet  ns,  and,  taking  pity 
on  onr  unfortunate  condition,  plied  us  with 
many  questions,  asking  of  us  who  we  were, 
whence  we  came,  and  what  we  could  do  to 
help  ourselves  in  the  new  land.  It  hap- 
pened, in  God*s  providence,  that  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  kept  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  grocery  and  provisions,  was  a  Glas- 
gow man,  who  knew  me  by  sight,  having 
known  my  £&ther  before  me,  and  had 
voluntarily  emigrated  fifleen  years  before. 
He  took  me  to  his  house,  and  treated  me 
kindly,  and  like 'a  brother,  and  asked  me  to 
tell  lum  all  my  story,  the  which  I  told  him. 
The  name  of  this  good  man  was  Patrick 
Henderson.  In  his  house,  and  tended 
affectionately  by  his  wife,  a  comely  Scottish 
woman  from  Paisley,  I  lay  nine  weeks  in  a 
sickness  that  every  one  thought  would  be 
mortal.  But  I  liad  a  strong  body,  and 
a  heart  that  not  even  a  mortal  sickness 
conld  depress,  and,  thanks  to  my  inner 
hope  and  strength,  and  to  the  care  of 
worthy  Mrs.  Henderson,  I  began  to  re- 
vive with  the  early  spring.  By  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  buds  had  bursted  into 
leaves,  ^d  the  flowers  were  glinting 
through  the  warm  covering  of  the  last 
year's  leaves,  I  was  not  only  able  to  walk 
abroad,  and  enjoy  the  invigorating  sun- 
shine, but  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  fel- 
h'ng  the  forest  trees  for  a  clearing  in  a 
little  farm  of  Mr.  Henderson's,  which  he 
had  laid  out  near  Newark.  Many  of  the 
oompanions  of  my  voyage,  and  previous 
snfferiiigs  in  Dunottar,  relinquishing  all 
hope  of  revisiting  their  native  countiy,  and 
finding  themselves  in  a  land  where  every 
man  was  free  to  worship  Gk)d  according 
to  his  conscience,  resolved  to  stay  in  the 
New  World.  About  thirty  proceeded  to 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  as  many  more  to 
Connecticut  and  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
other  colonies  founded  by  the  saints  who 
sailed  from  England  in  the  May  Flower. 
It  too,  had  some  thoughts  of  making 
America  my  future  home,  and  wrote  to 
niy  brother  in  Glasgow  to  wind  up  all 
niy  aflfairs  in  Scotland,  and  send  over  to 
me  my  wife  and  family,  with  such  money 
as  might  be  due  to  me,  on  an  equal  par- 
tition of  the  business  between  him  and 
me,  after  proper  provision  for  my  beloved 
mother.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  he 
^d  not  act  on  my  instructions,  because 
of  events  which  were  in  progress  in  Eng- 
land, known  to  him  at  the  time,  and 
not  to  me ;  for  about  eight  months  after 
1  had  written  to  him  I  received  a  reply,  in 


which  he  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that 
King  James  had  alienated  and  disgusted 
all  parties  in  Great  Britain,  and  would,  in 
all  human  likelihood,  either  share  the  fate 
of  his  Either,  Charles  the  First,  or  be  driven 
from  the  throne ;  in  either  of  which  happy 
events  it  would  be  both  wise  and  safe  for 
me  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  even  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  for  me  not  to  wait 
for  events,  but  to  return  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  people,  he  said,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  English,  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
he  was  confident  that  the  end  of  the  per- 
secution was  drawing  near.  ' 

Boston,  Musachttsetts,  April  27th,  1689. 
It  is  nigh  upon  two  years  since  I  wrote 
the  last  words  in  the  foregoing  history  of 
my  life.  These  words  form  a  prediction 
that  has  been  verified.  During  the  last 
year  I  have  resided  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  occupying  myself  with 
such  afiairs  as  have  fallen  in  my  way ;  cul- 
tivating a  little  farm  and  garden  on  the 
Charles  Biver ;  and  making  the  acqualQt- 
ance.ofmany  good  men  and  true  servants 
of  Christ.  It  seemed  to  me  at  times  that 
even  here  there  was  to  be  no  real  peace  for 
the  people  of  the  Covenant,  and  that  the 
hands  of  the  papist  James  Stuart  could 
reach  across  the  ocean.  The  governor  of 
New  England,  one  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
eent  over  from  England  in  a  royal  frigate, 
soon  after  the  dea&  of  Charles  the  Second, 
with  fall  powers  to  enforce  various  acts  that 
were  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  to 
remove  and  appoint  members  of  the  council 
at  his  pleasure  without  reference  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  made  both  himself  and 
the  British  government  odious  through- 
out New  England,  and  created  a  discon- 
tent as  great  as  had  ever  existed  even  in 
Scotland.  But  four  weeks  ago  good  tidings, 
and  very  unexpected,  arrived  in  Boston. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Protestant 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  at  Torbay ; 
that  James  the  Second  had  fled ;  and  that 
William  the  Third  and  his  consort  Mary  had 
been  recognised  by  parliament  and  people 
as  sovereigns  of  England.  The  messenger 
that  brought  these  tidings  from  New  York 
to  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  thrust  into 
prison  without  being  allowed  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defence,  for  bearing  false 
news,  or,  as  the  governor  profanely  called 
it,  for  telling  **a  damned  lie."  Further 
tidings  arrived  from.  New  York  in  a  few 
days,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  Qt)vernor 
Andros,  seeing  the  gathering  wrath  of  the 
people,  fled  to  the  fort  for  safety.  A  boat 
that  came  from  a  royal    frigate   in  the 
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harbour  to  oonvey  him  on  board  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  militia  of  Boston,  and 
the  gnns  of  the  foatterj  being  turned  against 
the  fort,  Andros  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  same 
prison  whii^er  £6urteen  days  before  he  had 
sent  the  messenger.  The  aged  fiimoii 
Bradfltreet,  a  tmsfy^errant  of  the  Lord,  was 
prockdmed  governor  by  the  people,  and  all 
New  England  was  alive  with  praises  to 
God,  and  heartfelt  Tejoioing  that  the 
people  of  the  oolanies  and  plamtatians,  as 
well  as  those  of  <Gvettt  Baritain,  had  been 
freed  from  tibue  yoke  of  Popery,  and  were, 
under  a  new  kii^  to  enter  into  the  &1II  en- 
joyment of  the  civil  and  religions  Hberty  of 
which  they  bad  long  been  deprived.  To 
me  these  days  were  days  of  ample  recom- 
pense for  all  my  past  ni&rings,  and  I 
forthwith  dstennined  to  return  to  my  own 
people,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
Scotland. 

QI««ow,  iipnl  27tii,  1690. 

It  is  exactly  a  year  this  day^since  I  added 
a  short  chapter  to  :my  history.  I  take  up 
the  pen  to  complete  the  reoord,  that  >  my 
chil(fren,  •and  all  who  come  after  me,  may 
learn  from  my  own  hand  the  story  of  my 
happy  return  to  my  Jiome  and  family.  On 
ar^vkl  in  Londo/  W  Barton,  iii  July 
last,  after  a  voyage  in  which  our  ship  was 
many  times  in  great  peril  frtxm  icebergs, 
far  more  terrible  than  storms,  I  learned  to 
my  infinite  eatis&kction  that  the  Revolution 
of  1688  had  ended  in  the  happy  though  not 
unquestioned  establi^ment  of  the  throne  of 
William  the  Third,  whom  may  Grod  long 
preserve  for  the  government  of  these  realms ! 
Also,  that  ail  the  wicked  laws  of  Charles 
and  James  Stuart,  levelled  against  Pres- 
bytery and  the  Christian  people  of  Soot- 
land,  had  been  repealed.  I  learned  at 
the  same  time,  to  my  ecsoeeding  sorrow, 
that  my  sainted  friend,  Mr.  Benwiok,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  had 
been  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary in  Edinburgh  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  denying  the  king's 
authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  refusing 
to  pay  i^e  cess,  and  maintaining  l^e  law- 
fulness of  defensive  war  against  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  ^  not  surprise 
me  to  learn  that  he  was  found  guilty,  and, 
when  found  guilty,  that  the  malignants 
rejoiced  at  the  infliction  of  his  doom.  But 
he  was  the  last  of  the  martyrs,  and  one  of 
the  bravest  and  best.  He  sealed  his  &ith 
with  his  blood,  in  the  twenty-siadih  year  of 
his  age,  and  left  no  successor  to  fight  his 
good  fight,  inasmuch  as  the  fight  was  ended, 
and  a  truce,  if  not  «a  peace,  was  allowed  to 


Scotland  and  the  upholders  of  the  Ck>T^  i 
nant.    On  reaching  Glasgow,  I  learned  wiiih  , 
much  grief,  but  no  surprise,  that  my  vene- 
rated mother  had  been  gathered  to  the 
blessed  company  of  the  just  in  heaven,  aod  ' 
that  almost  her  last  words  were  a  prayer 
for  me,  her  banished  son.     I  also  learned— 
and  iiie  blow  was  indeed  very  haxd  to  bear 
— that  the  Lord  had  taken  to  himself  the 
youngling    of  my    little    flock,    my  wee 
dau^ter  Jeauie,  who  died  when  I  wasftt 
sea,  coming  hcwae  with  the  yearning  hope 
to  press  her  to  my  boeom.     AU  eke  was 
well  with  me — ^in  mind,  in  body,  in  ftsnilT, 
and  in  estate.   For  all  whioh  blessings,  wiih 
a  imcBodole,  a  contrite,  .and  a  grateM  heaart^ 
I  .here,  in  eloBing  my  nanrative,  retern 
tjianks  unto  the  LordHSod  of  my  salvatum. 

THE  BBIDGB  OF  SIGHS. 

AXachtihg  Stoet. 

BOQKIL 
.OHAFTSB  TU.   BBSAKINQ  J>OWK. 

CoiiWAT  wrote  every  day  inll  of  hqies 
•and  anxieties ;  but  everything  seemed  to 
be  going  well  on  the  whola  These  letters 
gradually  gremr  warmer  and  more  hopeful 

Dearest,  I  know  now  that  I  am  quite 
certain;  «md  when  I  return  to  you  next 
week  I  fiUQ  be  MP.  for  St.  Arthur's^- 
then'Sea.     Thm,  what  a  world  belbre  us! 

You  write  to    me  not  to  be 

anziousAbout  aertam  matters,  but  trast  to 
you.  Trust  to  you,  deacest !  Wiy  there 
is  a  melody  for  me  in  these  words.  Ton 
little  know  the  confidenoe  I  have  in  joil 
It  was  one  of  the  charms  that  drew  xae  to 
you.  Your  veiy  look  has  been  enoogh  for 
me,  and  a,  mere  motion,  a  glanoe  of  jonr 
eye,  I  .accepted  as  an  assuraaioe.  Lideed, 
your  wiiole  life  for  me  has  been  snch— 
always  true — ^though  there  has  been  a  little 
foolish  <doud  between  us  of  late.  Dudley 
I  see  little  of,  and  he  ia  of  no  use  to  me. 

There  was  something  in  this  letter  that 
gave  her  a  hope  and  peace  she  had  not  had 
for  long  ages.  He  had  never  paid  her  so 
candid  or  so  just  a  tribute  befoie,  and  it 
made  her  face-  glow  aU  over.  It  seeaied  to 
dispel  the  noxious  vapours  which  had  been 
riang  about  her.   Her  spirits  began  to  lise. 

The  next  day  passed  without  a  letter 
from  him ;  the  nominsticinwas  to  be  on  the 
foUowin  g  moiniiDg.  It  was  now  known  that 
-the  other  candidate  had  but  a  poor^diance. 
In  the  afternoon  «he  went  almost  treading 
on  <air,  she  was  so  happy,  when  she  met  «Q 
elderly  fiiend. 
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"  So  glad  to  meet  yon,"  he  said.  "  You 
can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this." 

"  Of  what  ?"  she  said. 

"  About  your  husband.  What  on  earth 
made  him  do  that  ?  It  seems  incompre- 
hensible ;  with  the  ball  at  his  foot — ^" 

*'I  know  nothing,'*  she  said,  excitedly. 
"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

^'  Oh,  then  yon  have  not  heard."  And  he 
polled  the  evening  paper  out  of  his  pocket. 
He  held  this  paragraph  before  her  eyes.  A 
£Ln  seemed  to  come  over  them  as  they  read : 

"  St.  Aethue's,  noon. — ^Mr.  Conway,  one 
of  the  candidates,  has  withdrawn.  No 
reasons  assigned  for  this  unexpected  step. 
The  other  candidate  walks  over." 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  home ;  but 
now,  indeed,  the  old  shadow  seemed  to 
be  cast  before  her  for  aU  time — a  dreadful 
presage  of  evil.  She  waited  for  his  coming 
as  it  grew  dark.  At  the  hour  she  had 
guessed  he  entered,  and  hurriedly  embraced 
ner,  all  as  usual. 

''  WeU,"  he  said.  "  There,  I  am  out  of 
all  that.     The  bubble  is  burst  for  ev«r  !" 

She  was  quite  calm.  ''  But  why  ?  What 
does  it  aU  mjean  ?" 

"It  looks  like  a  mystery,  a  madness, 
does  it  not?  and  so  it  is.  To-morrow  I 
might  have  been  member — ^my  life  and 
hope ;  a  few  months  later  have  held  office ; 
later  on — ^bnt  that  is  all  finished,  and  for 
ever." 

"  But  why — why  ?  Ab,  tell  me,  I  im- 
plore you." 

"  There  is  good  reason  for  it,  at  least  in 
my  mind,  whom  it  most  concerns.  As  a 
favour  I  ask  yon  not  to  press  or  worry  me 
about  this  act.  I  could  not  tell  you;  to 
loake  such  a  terrible  saciifice  I  miut  have 
had  a  terrible  naoessity  of  -some  kind.  I 
am  fretted  and  disappointed,  and  it  will 
add  to  my  trouble  if  I  have  to  fisuoe  any 
importunity.  There  was  -a  real  and  sub- 
stantial reason.  Can  I  depend  upon  yo^ 
for  tins  ?" 

Grazing  at  him  like  on&jnst  stiwned  with 
a  blow,  die  said  "Yes." 

"  Then  now  adieu  to  that  dream  of  folly 
which  I  wrote  to  you  o£  That  romantic 
life,  the  one  in  which  I  had  snoh  hopes,  is 
done  with  for  ever.  Oh !"  and  he  covOTed 
up  his  £M)e,  "  what  a  fall !  What  a  wretched 
miserable  &11 !  Ah,  Jessica,  that  St.  Ar- 
thur's was  an  ill-omened  place  for  vs  all." 

Thus  ended  that  episode  of  his  life.  He 
did  not  come  back  to  the  snhjeet,  nor  did 
her  old  pride  ventnre  to  approach,  it.  For 
the  puhUc  it  was  a  nine  days*  wonder.  His 
money  bad  fiE^en  short;  he  had  "broken 
down ;"  there  was  a  very  awkward  busineas 


which  wanted  clearing  up.  But  between  him 
and  Jessica  there  seemed  to  be  a  widening 
gap.  He  was  the  same  to  her,  and  yet  she 
felt  there  was  a  £atal  alteration.  Do  what  she 
would,  arm  herself  in  what  way  she  would, 
she  could  not  shut  out  the  dtim  idea  that 
this  strange  sacrifice  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  her.  Yet  not  a  word  or  a  look 
of  his  pointed  to  this,  beyond  a  gaze  of 
hopeless  disappointment,  a  miserable  de- 
jection, as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her. 
As  he  would  not  trust  her,  she  disdained 
to  ask  his  confidence;  Bjxd  she  was  wretched, 
worse :  she  felt  that  this  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  wretchedness  that  was  to  last 
all  their  lives. 

He  had  a  restless  and  feverish  eagerness, 
as  she  noted,  about  Dudley,  Always  writing 
to  him,  waiting  for  letters  from  him.  At 
last  edie  saw  him  receive  one  with  a  foreign 
postmark,  in  Dudley's  writing,  and  which 
made  him  start.  "Goae  to  India.  Was 
there  ever  such  treatment  ?"  he  mattered. 
"  Oh,  it  is  cruel  to  leave  me  in  this  way  !" 

ALUother  letter  came  that  seened  to 
promise  an  early  return,  and  he  grew  ealm 
again.  His  wife's  quick  sense  iBoted  also  a 
certain  discomlbrt,  lasting  only  for  a  second, 
in  his  manner,  when  she  first  entered  the 
room ;  and  the  same  ei^r  sense  noted  also 
a  sort  of  devoticm  to  her  that  seemed 
forced,  and  almost  acted,  that  fretted  her 
and  drove  her  almost  to  madness. 

He  was  getting  ill.  His  heavy  sacrifice 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  within  the  wedc  he 
w  Jljing  i^  a  nervous  fever,  ^thft  squadron 
of  doctors  about  him.  These  ^^try  gave 
him  over,  with,  of  course,  a  saving  dianse, 
"uxdess  some  eztraardinary  tura  took 
pkce." 

Jessica  watehed  and  waited  on  him 
wiili  A  sort  of  frantic  devotion  that  took 
pride  in  every  sacrifice  and  £uffenng.  For 
her  there  was  no  rest ;  for  her  no  sleep. 
When  the  doctors  passed  their  sentenoe — 
for  as  such  the  patient's  friends  look  on  it 
— ikat  he  was  not  to  live  unless  he  did 
live,  she  received  it  with  an  i^  insensi- 
bility. Her  thooghto  that  night  went  back 
to  her  own  life,  which  might  as  well,  it 
seemed  to  her,  end  with  his— -4ihat  weary 
penitential  oonne  whioh,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  weeks  of  happiness,  had  been 
the  pattern  of  her  ezistenee.  8hB  was 
weary.  He  had  been  dead  to  her  many 
weeks  now ;  morally,  his  heart  had  been 
turned  from  her ;  the  rest  would  make  little 
difference,  save  to  him. 

It  was  gettii^  towards  midnight,  and 
her  eyes  vrere  on  the  ground  reading  all 
these  things  fiercely  in  the  very  pattern  of 
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the  carpet,  when  she  was  ronsed  by  his 
voice  caUing  to  her  gently.  His  senses 
had  come  back.  She  new  to  his  side.  He 
asked  the  conventional  questions,  "  Had  ho 
been  long  ill  ? — had  he  been  very  bad  ? — 
what  had  been  his  illness  ?"  Then  with 
some  hesitation,  "  Had  he  lost  his  senses  P — 
had  he  raved  or  talked  ?" 

"No,  dearest,  no ;  not  a  sentence." 

"  Not  a  word,  Jessica  ?" 

«  Not  a  word." 

"  I  am  glad.  I  am  satisfied.  And  the 
doctors — do  they  give  me  over?  Come. 
Yon  know  me  well,  Jessica.  Disguise  to 
me  would  only  have  the  effect  oi  telling 
the  naked  truth  to  a  weak  mind." 

She  knew  this,  and  she  told  him. 

**  I  hope  so — I  trust  so,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  "  If  my  old  ill  luck  does  not  come 
in  the  way  to  force  me  to  live  on  and  bear 
my  burden." 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him. 
"  But  why  burden?"  she  said ;  "  oh,  let  us 
be  happy  again !  Lay  it  down  now,  and  be 
well  once  more.  Tell  me  here,  at  this 
moment,  what  it  is.  Have  I  to  do  with 
it?     Tell  me." 

"It  is  no  use  now,"  he  said,  "The 
judges  have  sentenced  me,  and  I  shall  be 
out  of  the  way.  You  will  be  firee  then. 
You  have  seen  some  change  in  me  ?  Well, 
let  us  put  that  down  to  the  same  cause." 

""Wnatl  and  leave  me,"  said  Jessica, 
passionately,  "without  this  explained,  as 
though  I  had  done  some  crime — some  in- 
jury to  you.  Not  a  word ;  not  a  look  even. 
Oh,  how  cruel  and  unjust!" 

He  grew  excited.  "  I  can  tell  nothing 
now,  for  I  know  nothing.  Later,  if  I  Hve. 
— ^Ask  your  conscience  flien.  I  mean,"  he 
added,  hurriedly,  "th6re  is  no  use  now 
in  dealing  with  it.  If  I  have  been  wrong 
or  mistaken  I  cannot  cure  it  now.  But  I 
have  not  been.  What  are  all  these  letters  ? 
Read  them  out  for  me,  and  put  me  in  com- 
munion with  the  world  again  !" 

Fearful  of  exciting  him  she  did  so.  They 
were  a  motley  collection.  One  was  from  her 
feither.  There  was  an  archdeaconry  really 
about  to  be  vacant.  "  Surely  something 
could  be  done  now.  Strange  that  with  this 
much-talked-of  interest  some  trifling  exer- 
tion could  not  be  made.  He  must  really 
ask  Conway  to  try  and  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel*  With  more  in  this  strain  he 
passed  on  to  St.  Arthur's.  "  This  place  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  I  am  sick  of  it.  They 
are  wretched  creatures — ^not  fit  for  gentle- 
men to  be  with.  And  but  for  the  season 
»time  I  should  not  be  an  hour  here.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  man 


Dudley.  He  went  off  on  some  mad  out- 
landish excursion  in  India,  and  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  tiger.  A  most  rude,  ill-condi- 
tioned fellow." 

"Dudley  dead !"  said  the  patient,  start- 
ing up.  "  What !  gone  and  left  me  in  this 
way.  Nothing  certain — ^nothing  known; 
and  I  may  die  without  anything  known  or 
anything  certain.  Oh,  Jessica,  Jessica!" 
he  added,  turning  on  her.  "What  are  yon? 
What  have  you  been  .^" 

"  Then  you  do  suspect  something  of  me? 
And  I  knew  this  man  was  my  enemy. 
Tell  me  all  now.     I  am  entitled  to  it." 

He  paused.  "  Yes.  I  must  be  just,  and 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  I  ought  to  tell  yon ; 
and  as  Dudley  is  gone,  who  was  to  bring 
all  home " 

"  To  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Jessica,  you  deceived  me.  Yon 
were  with  that  girl  at  her  death;  yon 
alone,  and  no  one  else!  Deny  it  if  yon 
dare." 

She  saw  it  all  now.  "  I  do  not  deny  it," 
she  faltered. 

"No,  you  could  not.  You  heard  me 
again  and  again  speculate  over  that  poor 
victim's  last  moments,  wonder  how  strange 
and  mysterious  it  all  was.  Yet  you  never 
spoke.    Never." 

"  I  own  it.     But " 

"  You  cannot  deny  it.  It  came  up  again 
and  again.  Dudley  had  his  suspicions,  and 
named  them.  You  still  said  nothing.  He 
raised  mine.  You  still  said  nothing. 
Jessica,  there  was  a  reason  for  that 
silence !" 

"There  was,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly, 
"  and  if  you  would  only  listen " 

"Never.  I  have  done  more  than  I 
meant  in  telling  you  so  much.  I  tell  you 
this  solemnly,  Jessica:  no  explanation, 
however  ingenious,  could  clear  it  np  for 
me  now.  I  shall  die  believing  what  I  be- 
Heve " 

"  O  God !"  she  started  back.     "Yon  do 

not  suppose  that Oh,   that  would  be 

too  horrible !" 

"Yes.  You  were  with  her,  and  were 
seen  with  her.  Your  quarrel,  ybnr  angiy 
voice,  and  your  threats,  were  heard.  There 
were  two  witnesses.     Dudley  one " 

"  To  what— to  what?"  she  repeated.  "Oh, 
does  any  one  say  I  had  to  do  with  her  death  ? 
Oh,  not  you.  In  Heaven's  name  ihere  is 
no  thought  of  that  in  your  mind  ?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  Speak,  or  this  will  kill  me." 

"  What  can  you  deny  of  all  this ;  the 
quarrel,  or  the  threats?  But  denial  conid 
do  nothing." 
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"  I  deny  nothing.  I  own  it  aJl,  and  yet 
you  have  snch  poor  faith  in  me,  you  can 
belieye  these  horrors  ?  Is  it  not  yonr  dis- 
grace rather  than  mine,  that  yon  have  no 
confidence?" 

"  It  is  because  yon  deceived  me/'  he  said, 
fiercely,  "  and  organised  a  deceit.  Were  I 
sworn  solemnly  before  Heaven  to  give  a 
verdict,  what  conid  I  do,  were  I  con- 
scientioas?  Dudley  is  dead.  Were  he 
Hving,  indeed " 

"  Enough,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  Afber  this 
never  word  more  shall  pass  my  hps.  But 
be  just  to  the  living.  There  was  another 
witness  of  this — crime." 

"Dudley  went  to  India  to  search  for 
him.  His  death  was  unfortunate  for  us. 
Think  not  that  there  is  any  idea  abroad  of 
this.  This  spectre  has  risen  between  you  and 
me  alone.  There  is  no  idea  of  violence,  or  of 
a  blow,  as  that  brutal  Dudley  would  have  it. 
There  was  the  refined  and  more  deadly  ven- 
geance of  delay,  of  making  the  removal  of 
that  fatal  bridge  an  instrument  by  which  to 
kill  her.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  to  let  her  lie 
there,  her  poor  heart's  blood  welling  out 
while  you  took  the  long  round  to  fetch  help." 

She  was  so  aghast  at  this  minute,  fear- 
ful, and  specious  charge,  she  could  not  say  a 
word.  It  seemed  to  quite  crush  her.  She 
saw  that  denial  was  hopeless;  that  with 
one  of  his  sensitive  mind  defence  was  idle. 

"I  wished  to  forget  the  whole  thing," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  to  leave  it  belund 
for  ever.  I  was  prepared  even  fco  own  that  I 
had  been  a  little  harsh  in  judging — though 
warranted,  after  the  ordinary  rides  of  evi- 
dence, by  the  facts." 

"But  what  facts?  I  demand  on  this 
spot  to  know  them  fuUy  and  fairly." 

"You  know  them  already.  You  dis- 
dained to  refate  them." 

"  Because  you  should  have  disdained  to 
receive  them. 

"  Can  you  answer  me  this  one  question  ? 
Did  you  not  hear  her  call  out  for  the  boat  ?" 

She  thought  a  moment.  "Yes,  I  re- 
member it  now.     I  did  hear  her." 

He  started  and  stood  up.  "  You  did ! 
Then  that  man  was  right  in  all !  And  do 
you  admit  this  afeo,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
look  almost  of  alarm,  "  that  you  said  aloud 
as  you  saw  her  lying  there,  *  There  is  re- 
tribution— all  through  your  own  act '  ?" 

Again  Jessica  thought  a  moment,  and 
aghast  at  these  revelations,  answered,  "Yes, 
now  I  recal  it." 

"Then  it  is  true ;  and  you  let  that  girl 
lie  there  to  die,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  her 
being  punished  through  her  own  act — ^you 
that  knew  there  was  a  boat  there.    Ah! 


Jessica,  I  know  your  nature  well.  Not  all 
the  reasoning  in  the  world  could  explain 
that  away." 

"  Nor  shall  I  explain  it  ever,"  she  said 
with  bitterness  and  pride.  "  Not  one  word 
shall  pass  my  lips  after  this  night.  Not  if 
I  were  to  lose  your  good  opinion  for  ever — 
and  yourself  for  ever.  I  see  what  is  pass- 
ing in  your  mind,  and  it  is  unworthy  of 
you  and  of  me." 

"It  is  not  my  work,"  he  said  coldly. 
"  It  was  unworthy  of  you  to  conceal  your 
share  in  that  business." 

"  Once  more,"  she  asked,  "  and  for  the 
last  time,  do  you  acquit  me  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  conceal'  it  from  me  ? — 
explain  that  firist" 

"  Never !" 

"  Be  it  so,  then." 

After  that  it  was  as  though  a  high  bar- 
rier had  been  raised  up  between  husband 
and  wife.  The  old  affection  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  for  ever,  and  instead  there  came 
a  resentful  defiance  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  sort  of  shrinking  terror.  Yet  he 
speedily  recovered ;  got  back  fisLst  to  good 
health  and  strength ;  but  he  had  a  sort  of 
morbid  repulsion  to  her,  as  she  well  saw. 
Every  day,  every  hour  she  had  to  drag  this 
lengthening  chain,  until  life  grew  aU  but 
insupportable.  At  last  she  found  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  one  morning  came 
to  him  to  say  she  wished  to  go  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend.  She  noticed  a  curious  excite- 
ment in  his  manner. 

"  It  will  relieve  you  of  the  presence  of 
one  whom  you  think  to  be  at  least  a  moral 
murderess." 

"Then  you  say,"  he  replied  eagerly, 
"  you  are  not  I  Say  so,  Jessica,  explicitly, 
in  solemn  terms,  and  I  will  go  down  on  my 
knees  and  ask  your  pardon." 

"  It  is  enougn  that  your  own  heart  should 
say  it  for  me.  It  is  idle  asking  me — ^and 
an  insult." 

"Oh!  there  is  the  subterfuge  again. 
How  can  I  ask  my  heart  anything,  when  it 
answers — when  fiEicts  answer  ?" 

"  Enough,"  she  said ;  "  let  it  be  as  it  is. 
I  will  take  an  oath,  but  not  the  one  you 
ask  me  to  take.  As  I  stand  here  I  swear, 
that  after  this,  not  a  word  shall  ever  be 
uttered  to  clear  myself.  If  you  wish  me  to 
be  as  I  was  you  must  clear  me." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  can  do  nothing. 
And  nothing  else  can  help  you.  See,  here 
is  news.    You  are  going  on  this  visit  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  This  letter  tells  mo 
that  Dudley  is  not  dead,  but— 
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She  turned  pale.     "  Not  dead !" 

"No.  He  will  give  ns  more  tronUe 
still.  He  is  in  England.  He  went  to 
search  for  a  boy  labourer,  who  had  enlisted. 
That  boy  had  seen  yon  with  her,  tai>.  Who 
knowfi  what  he  eould  tell  P^ 

"  And  he  found  him  ?" 

^^YoximBf  be  easy — no.  He  had  died 
from  a  sonatroke,  and  his  story  with  hiiD, 
whateyer  it  was.  It  wonld  not  tell  against 
you,  for  your  share  to<^  place  in  yoixr  own 
heart." 

*'  This  is  fiendish,"  aaid  Jasaca* 

"Deny  it — sweasr!"  % 

"  YotL  shall  teqnit  me  first  from,  your 
knowledge  of  me." 

"  I  cannot." 

She  went  away,  torn  with  a  secret 
struggle.  A  cold  kiss  ^  their  parting 
salute.  As  he  sat  there  alone  on  that  even- 
ing, it  came*  bade  on  him  suddenly  how 
mnoh  a  feilitte  his  pcmpotisly-plaTmed  life 
had  tornad  out ;  with  all  his  magnificently- 
planned  sohemeB,  which  were  to  reg^nlate 
events*  to  his  ends,  as  a  sort  of  providence ; 
eren  that,  boasted  choice  of  a  wife  made 
with  soch  a  fiDtuish !  How  this  had  broken 
down.  A  nuBeuable  failnie  indeed' — he  and 
his  works. 

InactioH  of  this  sort,  and  with  sfnch 
thoughts,  he  could  not  endure:  and  sud- 
denly a  strange  idea  came  into  his  head, 
and  he  Mt  himself  inesistibly  drawn  down 
to  that  old  ftctal  St;  Arthur's-on-the^Sea,  to 
be  in  its  atmosphere,  wander  about  those 
scenes,  and  perhaps  stmnble  on  something 
that  ndglxt:  quiet  his  unecwy  soul.  Li  a 
moment  he  had  decided,  hurriedly  packed 
a  few  things,  and  was  presenldy  in  the 
train. 

"By  the  time  he-  reached  St.  Arthur'^  it 
was  eviemng:  He  had  a  dismal,  weary 
journey  down,  with  no  company  but  his 
own  thoughts,  and  when  he  arrived  the 
plaoe  had  a  strange  look,  as  if  he  Bad 
not  seen  it  for  years.  As  his  eye  ffeU  on 
the  chnrcb,  he  thought  of  the  monument 
within ;  and  it  suddenly  flashed  on  him  that 
that  was  the  very  anmversary  week  of  the 
death  of  ttie  young  heiress  of  I*anton.  This 
seemed  to  him  very  strange  and  singular, 
and  the  same  fascxnation'w^hich  had  brought 
him  down  drew  him  out  to  those  pleasant 
grounds  near  iiie  river,  which  he  had  never 
yet  had  courage  to  visit. 

It  was  a  bemtiM  evening;  and  the  sun 
was  just  setting  as  he  reached  the  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  point  where  the  bridge — 
that  fatal  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  he  called  it 
to  himself— had  once  stood.  There  was  the 
little  stone  cross  which  marked  the  spot 


where  the  young  girl  had  fallen.  As  he  stood 
there  looMng  at  it,  the  struggle  of  the  two 
women,  developed  foolishly  out  of  trifles, 
and  closed  by  such  a  catastrophe^  opened 
out  before  him.  The  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  more  he  looked  back,  the  more  it  was 
rtmg  in  hiff  ear,  like  the  jangHng  of  some 
hoarm  bell:  '^Yes,  she  did  it.  It  wu 
beyond  one  of  her  character  to  resist.  She 
wotdd  have  said  to  •herself-'— I  can  hear  her 
saying  itr-'  This  is  the  chastiBing  hand  of 
Heaven.  Why  should  I  interfere?  She 
herself  has  out  off  the  means  which  night 
have  saved  her,  I  shall  make  no  extra  ex- 
ertion.' I  asked  her  to  swear,  but  no,  that 
could  not  clear  her.  An  eye-witness  alone 
would  convince  me." 

He  lingered  on  until  it  daa4cened  gradu- 
ally. Below,  in  the  town  and  harhour,  he 
saw  lights  begimiing  to  twinkle.  Then  he 
thought  it  time  to  return.  As  he  adnmced 
to  go,  he  said,  half  aloudi  '^  It  is  a  de- 
served punishment,  and  I  shall  never  see  it 
cleib?ed  up." 

A  low  voice  near  Min  said :  "  No  dear- 
ing  up  is  wanting.  What  more  dear  proof 
do  you  require  ?" 

He  knew  that  voice,  and'  sow  Dudley 
standing  near  him.  Dudley,  much  changed, 
grown  aged,  and  worn,  and  holkrw  cheeked, 
with  fires  burning  in  his  eyes,  and  a  strange, 
wild,  and  fitful  manner,  that  aiarmed  Con- 
wBiy,  "You  wonder  where  I  have  oome 
from.  Bblrfrom  that  efitrKh" — ^poiatingto 
the  cross — "where  I  wish  I  was  hiii  I 
have  been  spirited  across  from  i&ct  house, 
where  we  all*  had'  so  much  happiness. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  crossed  on  that 
bridge,  a  spectral  one,  wMch  led  to  snch 
misery  ?  I  tell  you  I  see  it  there  now, 
its  lines  and  network,  aa  plainly  as  I  see 
you.  This  was  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
us  to  meet*  here.  If  not,  I  was  goine  to 
look  for  you.  We  only  want  heTy  and  then, 
with  ihe  spirit  of  that  poor  saint,  which,  I 
believe,  never  ^beserts  inis  place,  our  com- 
pany would  be  complete  !** 

In  a  momentrthe  other  saw  l^iat  Dudley 
was  under  some  excitement,  that  looked 
Hke  derangement.  Tet  he  continued  to 
speak  collectedly.  **  You  see,  I  have  come 
back.  I  would  not  miss  ibis  anniversary. 
Yes,  I  have  returned  unsuccessftil.  I 
searched  everywhere,  but  could  not  find 
what  I  wanted.  At  last  I  discovered  that 
he  was  dead,  else  I  would  have  brought 
that  witness  home,  and  made  him  confront 
hei^yonrwife-okthisyery^pot  W^ 
is  she  now  P"     Conway  was  silent. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  other.  "We 
understood  each  other  before.    Touhare 
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come  to  see  the  light  at  last,  to  know  her 
in  her  trae  colours  !  Oh,  it  was  a  black 
crime !  She  is  as  guilty  as  any  wretch  that 
has  bean  sentenced  and  suffered  ptmish- 
ment.  Is  it*  fair  or  just  that  she  is  to 
escape?    Tell  me  that!" 

"  Y<ra  take- too  harsh  a  view  of  Jessica's 
behavionr," 

"  It  is  yonr*  view  also.  Ton  know  it,  and 
cannot  deny  it.  Her  prond  spirit  knows  it 
also,  and  she  will  not  stay  with  yon  because 
you  win  not  acquit  her.  And  I  tell  you, 
Conway,  you  must  not;  you  dare  not.  It 
is  the  only  expiation  we  can  offer  now.  She 
must  be  punished  now,  and  by  you.  By- 
and-by  I  will  reckon  with  her." 

Every  instant  h»  was  growing  more  and 
more  excited,  and  his  hand  clutched  Con- 
way^j  arm  with  fiercer  and  fiercer  energy. 
The  latter  saw  that  hts^  companion  was 
scarcely  safe  company  at  that  hour  and 
place;  and'  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"Let  us-  go  back  now,"  he  said,  "it  is 
growing  late.*' 

"Leave  thfis  spot,  and  on  iiiis  day — the 
day  she  died !  Don't  you  rememberitTiow  f 
It  must  be  consecrated  by  some  offering. 
Oh,  if  she  were  here.  Mnrdiferess !  mur- 
deress!" 

Conwayi  growing  more  and  more  alarmed 
every  instajrt^  tried  to  calru  him;  The  other 
went  on,  wiiii  a  sort  of  fury : 

"You  had  your  part  in  fiie  businessalso, 
and  you  have  only  your  escape  by  sacrificing 
her.  Up  to  this  you  have  done  well ;  but 
if  I  see  you  attempt  to  interfere  between 
me  and  her;  it  will  be  your  turn  next.  She 
is  a  murderess.     You  know  she  is!" 

"We  shall  settle  all  that  later.  Ybu-will 
judge  her  more  generously  yet.  We  may 
have  done  her  wrong." 

"Take  care,  take  care,  Conway," Dudley 
said,  turning  furiously  on  him,  '^  You  are 
not  secure  yourself.  And  if  she  tells  me  to 
reckon  with  you,  it  shall  be  done,  and 
nothings,  shall  save  you.  Do  you  think  that 
you  are  innocent  ?  You,  with  your  heart- 
less trafficking^  witti  her  dear  affections  ; 
you  that  were,  going  to  patch  up  your  bat- 
tered fortunea  by  saoiificing  her  happiness. 
It  amused  you,  and  profited  you,  aaad  in  a 
man  of  lower  birth  would  be  called  the  act 
of  a  scoundreL" 

The  other's  face  flushed,  up.  "You  can 
scarcely  know  the  force  of  what  you  are 
saying.  She  knew  very  well  the  mixed 
motives  that  led  me  to  that  choice,  and  a 
share  of  her  preference  for  me  was  owing 
to  dislike  of  Jessica." 

"  You  slanderer  !  You  low  slanderer  ! 
This  finishes  it.     What  you  say  is  false — 


false  as  your  own  double  dealing  self.  You 
dare  add  this  to  the  rest ;  finish  all  by 
meanly  libdHng  her  who  you  and  yours 
drove  into  the  grave.  Curses  on  you! 
Curses  on  myself,  that  I  stood  by  and  let 
all  this  happen  !     It  will  drive  me  mad." 

Conway  drew  back  hastily;  he  saw  that 
Dudley  was  in  a  paroxysm.  Foam  was  on 
his  lips,  his  eyebsdls  bursting  from  his  head, 
his  arms  struck  out.  As  Conway  walked 
away,  Dudley's  hands  clutched  at  him, 
and  then  tottering,  he  muttered,  "  Help  1 
help  across  the  bridge !"  and  fell  slowly 
and  stiffly  to  the  ground.  His  head 
struck  against  the  base  of  the  little  cross, 
and  from  a  gash  blood  began  to  flow.  Con- 
way saw  with  terror  that  the  unhappy  mad- 
man was  lying  at  his  feet  motionless,  and 
apparently  lifeless. 

AJl  was  still.  1^0  one  was  near,  and  it 
was  now  perfectly  dark.  What  was  he  to 
do — where  rush  for  help?  Dudley  had 
gasped  out  something  aoout  the  bridge; 
but  it  was  a  spectral  one  across  his  own 
brain.  Conway  knew  not  what  to  do.  Help 
could  be  got  from  the  house ;  but  how  was 
he  to  cross  ?  All  that  was  left  for  him  was 
to  start  off  with  all  speed'  for  the  village, 
and  there  get  assistance.  As  he  hurried 
along,  strange  thoughts  came  upon  him, 
which  alarmed  him  not  a  little.  What  if 
Dudley  should  be  dying  there,  and  it  should 
be  known  that  he  had  been  with  him  ?  The 
dislike  of  Dudley  to  him  and  to  Jessica, 
the  incautious  language  he  would  use,  and 
his  strange,  ill-regulated  temper,  would  give 
the  idea  that  a  quarrel  had  taken  place. 
The  blood  —  the  cut!  And  the  idea 
made  him  shrink.  Should  he  go  back,  or 
go  on?  At  that  moment  the  unhappy 
Dudley  might  be  dead,  or  dying.  And  then 
he  recollected  that  he  had  not  taken  even 
the  most  ordinary  steps  of  precaution ;  that 
he  had  not  raised  him,  or  even  loosed  his 
collar.  He  stopped  again  and  again  irreso- 
lutely, but  still  hurried  on  after  a  moment's 
delay,  and  at  last  got  near  the  village  which 
was  at  the  gate  of  Panton  Castle. 

He  crossed  the  stone  bridge,  and  stopped 
there  a  moment  to  take  breath,  looking  up 
the  river,  whioh  atretched  away  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  mOe  and  more.  As  he  leaned 
against  the  parapet,  it  all  flashed  upon  him 
in  a  moment.  She  was  inkochnt!  By 
some  strange  coincidence,  the  very  inci- 
dents of  her  crisis  had  been  almost  ex- 
actly repeated  in  his  cas&  He  almost 
gave  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  thought.  Others 
might  surely  judge  him  as  he  had  judged 
her:  there  mig^t  be  no  earthly  wit- 
ness on  whom  he  might  call  to  come  and 
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clear  him,  as  there  was  none  to  dear  her. 
Thongh  circumstances  might  be  against 
him ;  thongh  all  the  world  might  point  to 
him  and  denonnce  him ;  thongh  he  might  at 
least  have  to  jonmey  throngh  the  rest  of  his 
life  with  a  clond  of  dark  suspicion  attend- 
ing him,  and  the  black  shadows  of  impnted 
guilt  cast  behind  him,  stiU  would  he  dis- 
dain to  justify  himself,  to  say  a  single  word 
in  his  defence,  precisely  as  she  had  done. 

He  had  pitilessly  called  on  her  for  proof^ 
which  she  could  not  give,  and  disdainfully 
rejected  the  proof  from  her  own  noble  and 
magnanimous  soul ;  and  he  felt  humiliated 
to  think  that  should  any  suspicion  or  em- 
barrassment come  of  whathaa  taken  place, 
or  should  she  take  the  place  of  his  silent 
accuser,  he  could  only  justify  himself  by 
appealing  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  his 
own  character.  Still,  Heaven  be  thanked  for 
sending  him  this  reyelation,  and  for  letting 
him  see — as  clearly  as  he  now  saw  those 
stars  shining  in  the  heavens  above  him,  and 
that  moon  which  was  now  stealing  far  be- 
hind a  cloud — ^that  Jessica  was  innocent, 
and  that  she  was  his  again.  Whatever  be- 
fell him,  he  longed  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  own  the  injustice  that  he  had  done  her. 

CHAPTER  THB  LAST. 

When  they  returned  with  assistance  they 
found  Dudley  alive,  but  still  insensible,  and 
one  of  the  men,  casting  about  as  to  where 
it  would  be  best  to  take  him,  reported  that 
there  was  a  boat  moored  close  by  under  the 
bank,  in  which  he  must  have  come  across 
from  the  castle.  The  doctor  of  the  place 
said,  quickly : 

*'  We  should  have  gained  a  precious  half 
hour  if  you  had  just  rowed  across  and 
fetched  some  one  from  the  castle  yonder." 

Again  a  silent  reproach  struck  into  Con- 
way's heart  like  a  sword,  for  he  himself,  but 
more  sternly  and  pitilessly,  had  made  the 
same  speech  to  another. 

"  I  did  not  know  of  it,"  he  all  but 
faltered. 

"  Why,  you  can  see  it  actually  from  this 
spot,"  said  the  doctor,  one  of  the  old 
"  scum"  of  the  place,  who  had  before  now 
resented  Conway's  haughty  treatment  of 
him  in  the  old  days.  "  Had  you  any 
quarrel  with  him  ?" 

They  placed  Dudley  in  the  boat,  and 
carried  him  across  to  the  castle.  There  the 
usual  violent  remedies  were  applied,  those 
with  which,  in  such  desperate  cases,  the 
battle  is  fought   out  with   the   King    of 


Terrors.  The  struggle  went  on  for  hours, 
and  then,  about  midnight,  they  told  Con- 
way that  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope.  By 
morning  it  was  known  that  Dudley's  life 
was  safe;  but  there  were  symptoms  of 
lunacy  that  seemed  incurable. 

Conway  went  back  into  the  town,  and 
there  met  the  doctor.  The  whole  story 
was  by  this  time  all  over  the  place. 

''  What  is  aU  this?"  he  said,  austerely. 
'^  A  very  awkward  business,  indeed.  Ton 
should  have  restrained  yourself.  We  all 
knew  here  the  man  was  not  accountable  for 
his  actions.  We  all  set  him  down  for 
the  past  week  as  unsound  in  mind.  Yon 
should  have  restrained  yourself." 

Conway  would  have  replied  warmly,  bnt 
he  seemed  to  hear  his  own  voice  accusing 
Jessica,  and  was  silent.  He,  indeed,  longed 
to  go  and  cast  himself  at  her  feet. 

By  that  evening  he  had  found  her,  and 
made  his  confession.  By  that  evening  the 
strange,  yet  noble  nature  bad  accepted  that 
tardy  reparation.  Together  they  shaped 
out  plans  for  a  new  life.  The  old,  by  their 
own  consent,  was  too  humiliating  to  Jook 
back  to.  They  owned  to  each  other  that  a 
fatal  pride  of  intellect,  a  contempt  hr  the 
average  natures  about  them,  with  an  almost 
arrogant  purpose  of  shaping  the  oonunon 
course  of  events  about  them  to  their  ends 
and  purposes,  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
wretched  series  of  mistakes  which  had  dis- 
tracted their  joint  course  of  life  since  the 
day  when  he  had  sailed  into  the  little  port 
of  St.  Arthur's.  Any  obstinate  self-asser- 
tion, any  violent  shaping  of  the  course  of 
events,  the  natures  of  others,  the  diversion 
of  the  current  of  life  to  their  own  private 
ends,  this  foolish  theory  had  oompletek 
broken  down,  and  was  gone  for  ever,  with 
the  fatal  Bridge  of  Sighs.  
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BOOS   V. 
OKiPTlBIX.   ARKBODBOB. 

The  evening  of  Lord  Qeorge  Segrare' 
dinner-party  iras  the  first  occasion  o: 
which  Gesare  de'  Barletti  liad  given  his 
wife  a  glimpse  of  the  brute  fiuy  that  was 
latent  iinder  his  gentle^  hxy  demeanoor. 
They  had  had  quarrels  b^ore ;  lovers' 
I  quarrels ;  in  which  Cesore  had  protested 
against  Veronica's  cruelty,  and  Veronica 
I  had  played  off  her  despotic  airs,  and  they 
1  had  botn  been  vehement,  and  demonstra- 
tive, and  childish.  And  the  end  of  ench 
Snarrels  had  invariably  been  to  bring  back 
esare  humbly  imploring  pardon  at  the 
'  feet  of  the  trinmphant  beau^.  But  never 
had  his  looks  and  tonee  been  such  as  met 
her  astonished  eyes  and  ears  on  that 
miserable  evening. 

And  there  was  no  deep  repentance  after- 
wards, no  humble  suing  for  pardon  on  his 
part.  He  approached  ner  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  smile,  and  a  kiss,  and  when  she 
drew  back  in  dumb  resentment,  he  merely 
ahmgged  bis  shoulders,  lit  his  cigar,  and 
sauntered  off  into  the  stable-yard. 

In  truth  Cosare  considered  himself  to  be 
the  injnred  person.  His  wife,  W  her  in- 
conceivably absurd  temper,  had  led  him 
into  an  error,  which  error  I^  thrown  him 
into  a  rage.  That  was  no  trifle.  Geaare  was 
always  particularly  careful  not  to  fly  into 
a  passion  if  he  could  avoid  it.  And  his 
temper  was  so  indolently  mild  in  general 
that  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  avoiding 
frequent  ebullitions  of  anger. 

To  an  unaccustomed  English  eye,  indeed, 
ie  might  have  seemed  to  be  in  paroxysms  ' 


of  fory  on  many  occasions  when  his  feelings 
were  scarcely  stirred.  He  had  the  national 
charaot«ristia  of  instantly  translating  slight 
and  superficial  emotious  into  very  violent 
outward  expression  by  means  of  voice,  f^ce,  < 
and  gesture,  and  of  thus  working  c^  ex-  • 
dtement  at  a  cheap  cost,  if  the  phrase  may 
poBs.  But  whenever  angry  emotion  went 
beyond  the  slight  and  superficial  stage  with 
him,  it  was  apt  to  become  veiy  terribly  in- 
tense indeed ;  and  to  assume  the  form  of 
persont^  hatred,  and  a  deadly  desire  of 
vengeance  against  the  object  of  it. 

To  tallc  to  Cesafe  Barletti  about  hating 
a  sin,  but  pardoning  a  sinner,  or  to  use  any 
phrase  involving  a  similar  idea,  would  have 
appeared  to  him  very  niuch  like  uttering 
meaningless  jargon.  He  never  conceived 
or  thought  of  attything  in  an  abstract  form. 
The  unseen — the  intangible — had  no  power 
over  his  imagination.  Hate  a  sin,  indeed  ! 
Wbyshouldhe  hate  asinP  Che,oheI  But 
he  could  hate  a  sinner — or  a  saint  either,  if 
need  were — ^with  a  relentless  animosity  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exa^eiate 
<^e  bitterness. 

Ou  the  oooaaton  in  question,  however, 
his  anger  had  been  merely  evanescent.  It 
was  all  an  absurdity  and  a  mistake.  What 
if  a  man  did  express  his  opinion  that  snch 
and  enoh  people  were  too  rigid  in  their 
notions  to  desire  to  associate  wiw  Veronica? 
Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  such  and  such 
people,  as  he  had  said  to  his  wife.  He  had 
all  his  life  heard  about  English  prudery. 
There  were  even  persons  who  objected  to 
play  cards,  and  to  go  to  the  opera.  Was 
he  to  distress  himself  about  that  P  Ve- 
ronica was  Princess  Cesare  de'  Barletti. 
That  was  sufficient  with  persons  who  knew 
the  world.  He  would  permit  no  man  to 
insult  the  Princess  Cesare  de'  Barletti  with 
impunity. 
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CauoV-*-  ^piiiBkness  of  perception 
rtsfiMy  bmkgpag  him.  to  ttle  conMiiovr- tlst 
ii  wtts  a  far  finer  thin|p  kr  be  a  '^pints^  in 
England  ikma  in  H^pfes.  Yerauaa,  sr 
bestowing  faeKin«alfch.ft]id  hersei^pon  bin, 
had  noib>.  istkm  nade  as  entirely  oncosided 
hatigmBu  Th%  cpnsideration  wtmt  ool  ao 
WplrWMHf  one. 

He  diore  over  to  Hammick  Lodge  more 
iham  once  after  his  fkwk  fimi^  t»  Lord 
QeoTg^,  as^  met  seyenl  goeitfriiutn^  noitfy 
Indbedoni.  smd«  with  few  exoeptix>nSt  actiF^ 
juLtrnxm- of  thai  nofal^  institntian — ^the  Turf. 
Cesne  fbaai  tjisig  gentleiaea  pleaflanliAiMLi 
TfaafftrtitJh;  Mfeinfy  dmoM  «#  tW^  iwiwrii 
stiffness  which  ha  bad  kept  eontinoi^ 
looking  for  since  his  amval  in  Great  Britain, 
anct  uAO  rovBtt  sv  wS^tiBO  &eigtn>  or  irb  6X^ 
pectatioB  in  oidy  axm  iiidAyidiml^^tbe.  ao* 
oomplialied  Mr;  DiskinBon* 

The  ^^intfy"  ^vnilanen,  on-  ihor  put, 
fonnd^Bariettia  chanxnjxg  feUervr,  smd  were 
dsiightBd  to  mmke  Ms  aoq«aaiit«eia».  But 
tiw  ''^ixufy^gBHtlaBiai  were  gresdy  diaap- 
pointad  «t  dueoveriBg  o«e  ang^cdAr  blsmiiih 
iB  Barietti'fl  moral  natme,  he  steadily  ne* 
fnaed  to  ^'  fipecokiie  "  oa  any  coming  efreni 
wiiatoifier,  on  tibe  eztnardinarily  nai^e  plea 
that  he  did  not  ttnderatand  betting. 

''My  dear  fUlow,"  said  one  till,  ildn 
g^ntleman^  wiib  a.  long,  sharp  ohiii.  and 
dnll,  fishy  eros^  "^  It'«  as  simple  as  Jiv  B,  C." 

"  Ah,  gii'l"  retmed  the*  piincrsi  with 
mfonh.  Boavity^  ^'Bnt  A^^a,  B'^a,  C-aia  not 
simple  until.  yoiL  hare  learned  it." 

NevertheleMy  despite  this  deploiaUi^  laok 
of  enterpiiae  on  Gesare's  part,  he  was  yery 
pvpnlar  at  Hammick  Lodge.  He  i^yed 
an  Tmcommonly  good  game  at  ecarte,  a 
Tcry  &ir  one  ait  whist^  and  that  he  was  no 
match  for  his^hosiat  billiards  did  not  cer« 
iainly  operate  against  him  in  Lord  Gaorgpe's 
good  graces. 

He  had  no  formal  reconciliation  witii  his 
wife;  bnt  the  coolness  between  them — 
which,  in  &6t|  had  only  existed  on  her  side 
-^passed  awar  in  a  day  or  two.  Cesare 
never  knew  how  much  it  cost  Veronica 
to  condone  hts  idolent  behaviour,  withoot 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  penitence 
on  his  part.  And  his  ignorance  of  the 
sacrifice  her  hao^ity  spirit  was  forced  to 
make,  rendered  that  sacrifice,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  difficult  than  it  wonld  otherwise 
have  been.  At  least  there  was  in  his  mind 
no  perception  of  what  she  deemed  a  bitter 
hniniliation. 

In  her  loneliness,  and  she  was  very 
lonely — ^bnt,  as  Geeare  said,  it  was  ahe  who 
had  desired  to  ooms.  to  Sh^ey ;  and  oould 


hebrfp  it  if  the  people  weuH  neteiU  oa 
Iter? — slia  had  reconrse  to  the  only  hnaua 
iieiilg  on^whaas  entire  devotion  she  codM 
refy.  Si*  taoir  to  writaag  letti«»te  Mr. 
Fknn,  The  letters,  a^  6r&^  lasra:  short; 
notes^  written  witk  thr  menae  of 

IdDgrliis  advice  upon  this  orihat  tnfiing 
point  of  regimen.  She  wonld  follow  lorn 
advice.  She  had  been  thinking  oveaii;  wd 
shs^TesDyibsCei^  that  exercise  wonld  bt 
gmari^  Aa-  hier.  <kmM  he  not  come  to  m 
her  ?  Why  had  he  not  beoa^  Tta  fofe 
note  bron^t^  not  Mr.  Fb«r,  but  a  had 
praffiymsoal  reeapitniaiaeKi  ^  tiia  poiDis 
W  ImmI-  asgod  vpeso  hm  ssasiiftwiiiww;  ht 
the  seoond.  note,  she  asked  ayin  whj 
he  had  not  been  to  see  her.  Vfis  it  true, 
asT  liaix'  oesn  wnsspesecl  ve  iier^  wsss  vm 
attractions  of  a.  certain  meek  dove  had 
succeeded  in  engrossing  Him  altogether? 
No  sooner  had  she  despatched  wa  note 
than  she  wished  to  recal  it.  She  was 
ashamed  of  it.  It  was  too  &miliar— too 
condescending. 

The  answer  te  it,  however,  contained  no 
aUoflioa  to  her  hint ;  neither  denial  nor  oob- 
firmatiaeo*  It  merely  stated  that.Mr.  Flew 
would,  willingly  so  over  to  Shipler  Ma^ 
if  he  oonld  he  ot  nsal  service  to  her ;  bat 
that,.Bn]eaB(  slie  had  need.of  his  presence, 
he  must  re&aia  from,  doing  ao.  His  motlur 
was  ill^  and  neqnined' all. the  caieaod  atten- 
tim  he  oould.  give  her. 

lUs  reply  of  the  surgeon  veaoiied  Tsnv 
nica  <m.  a>  raaay  a£bemoozu  She  was  doll 
and  diiEfwritedL  Her  husbaauL  was  at  Ham- 
mick. The  quiet  sorrow  in  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Plow's  letter  chimed  in  witii  yero- 
nioa's  mood  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
it  A  few  slow  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks,  as  sha  sat  with  her  bead  leaDing<'n 
her  hand,  looking  down  on  the  note.  She 
nmH  have  some  sympathy!  She  must 
dissipate  somewhat  oftne  weight  of  sadness 
that  oppressed  hev  soul,  by  confiding  to 
another  bunan  heart  a. few,  at  leasts  of  hfir 
sorrows. 

She  At  dowa  to.  write  to  Mr.  FI^^- 
As  she  wrote  oo,  the  half  revelations  she 
had  intended  became  whole  revelatioiis. 
She  found  a  relief  in  the  depiction  of  her 
feeling»--even  in  that  of  her  faults.  She 
would  rather  speak  evil  of  herself  than  not 
speakof  herself  atalL  She  poured  forth  ber 
oomplainta  and.  her  disappointments  with- 
out reserve. 

Qere  was  one  who  would  listen  patiently ; 
who  would  sympathise  sincerely  i  who 
would  feel  her  sorrows  oa  his  own.  Here 
was  a  heart  that  mig^  be  tmsted  to  beat 
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fiaihfaUj,  let  ib  ache  as  it  would.  His 
judgment  migiht  oondenm  her,  but  his  feel- 
ings would  take  her  part  He  might 
preach)  warn,  reproTe  her  evvB^  but  the 
raproof  would  have  no  sting.  She  could 
accept  such  reproof,  she  could  embrace  it, 
for  she  would  know  that  it  came  oiut  of 
the  depth,  of  a  great  Ioyo.  He  would  mdk 
nothing,  ho  would  expect  nothing,  he  wonid 
resent  nothing.  He  could  thrust  himsdlf 
aside  with  a  sublime  magnanimity)  and 
tibdnk  only  of  her. 

So  she  sent  the  letter. 

"What  do  you  write  ao  offcen  to  that 
man  £iar,  caca  YesonieaP"  asked  Cobbzo, 
naexpeetedty,  on  the  day  followingr  thai)  <a 
which  her  third  letter  was  despatched. 

"So— «o  often?"  she  sfaammered.  The 
qnestioii  took  her  by  surprise,  aad  shft  waa 
sburtled,  by  it. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  often,  I  think.  Two  lettara 
in  one  we^.  Thifl  lying  on  the  tal»le" — 
and  Gesare  took  up  a  pinik  euTeiope  sealed 
and  diroctod — ^"  ia  the  second  tiia^  I  ibnoHr 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  not  to  reooll(9ot-tfaat 
I  told  yon  I  had  consulted  Mc  Flaw  about 
my  UifflTOUs  headaohea  1  I  write  to  bin 
partly  about  tbem;  and*  beskdee,  ho  is  one 
cf  Bxy  oldest  and  moiik  iotimata  finends.  I 
have  known  him  fimn  a  ohiid." 

"  Ahy  BenjssmiQ  V*  sepliod  Gaaaie,  oaco- 
lessly.  And  the  next  minuio.ho49»eineil  to 
httv^e  forgpttea  tho  whodo.  affair. 

But  idbon  ia  the  coma  of  two  more 
days  a  i^ply  anivod  howoL  "htr.  Pkw,  CoeaBe^ 
playing  with  the  Spite  doc^  in  one  OQcner  of 
the  Bofa^  watched  his  wi»  wheai  the  letter 
waa  delivered  to  hep — ^watched  her  while 
she  opened  it.  and  began  to  xead  it,  and 
&ially  aaked,  "  la  the  letter  &om  our  good 
papa,  il  reyerendissimo  Signer  Yioaxio  ?" 

"No ;  it  ia  from  Mr.  Plow." 

The  instant  diroctaesa  of  the  answer 
seemed  a  little  unezpeoted  by  him.  Ho 
looked  up  at  her  for  an  insJnnt^  and  then 
began  to  stroke  the  dog  in  a  more  caressing 
way  than  he  had  used  before. 

"Where  are  you  going,  deareaiP"  ha 
asked,  presently. 

"  To  my  own  room." 

"  To  read  your  letter  in  peaoe  ?  May  I 
see  it  ?" 

"  See  it  ?    See  this  letter  P" 

"  Yes  ;  is  it  indiscreet  ?"  he  asked,  diow- 
iog  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile  that  flaahed 
for  a  second  and  was  gone. 

For  a  scarcely  perceptibLe  space  of  time 
Veronica  hesitated.  Then  she  tossed  him 
the  letter  disdainfully. 


u 


You  are  as  curious  as  a  baby !"  she 


He  took  the  letter  and  pored  oyer  it 
gravely.  Then  he  brought  it  back  to  her 
and  k^sed  her  hand. 

"I  can't  read  it,"  he  said.  "What  a 
devil  of  a  writing !" 

Veronica  had  fully  reckoned  on  this  in<- 
abifii^  of  Ceeare's.  Between  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  English  and  the  cramped 
charastevs  of  Mr.  I^ew's  handwriting,  tibat 
looked  as  though  it  were^cpressly  in^ranted 
and  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  scrawling 
the  haesoglyphios  fVmiiliar  to  our  eyes  in 
dootoBa*  preecrintiona,  she  had  been  toler- 
ably sure  that  Gesare  would  &il  to  glean 
nmich  inlbrmafaion  firom  the  letter,  let  it 
contain  what  it  might. 

"  Why  should  Gesare  have  wanted  to  see 
that  lei^ier  ?'^  she  asked  herself  when  she 
waa  alone  in  her  own  room.  "It  mnst  be 
from  the  mere  suspieioiiB  dislike  that  any« 
tiling,  h«V70ver  trifling,  ehonid  pass  bia- 
tvroen  mn  and  any  one  else  with  whioh  he 
ia  not  fbiiy  acfoainted^  I  have  nstioed 
this  tnaii  in  him  lateSy-^^-^oody  lately.  He 
used  nflb  to  be  so  in  Italy." 

Vesonifsa  forgot  that  in  Italy  Geflam  had 
been  ImruBetf  her  aoie  poaBible  eonfiebnt* 

When  she  had  perused  Mr.  Piew'a  lottor 
she  fdt  giad  that  Gesare  had  been  unable 
to  decipher  &.  Thove  was  no  word  in  it 
whieh  shouUL  ha^e  made  him  justly  dia* 
oonbanted  vciiiL  Mb.  l^ew* ;  bait  thsna  were 
many  words  vrhtch  'wonld  have  roEnsad  his 
anger  agaiiiBt  hiBiwi&. 

"  The  acoount  of  yenr  UDhappiness  cats 
me  to  the  hearty"  he  wrote  in  one  place. 
"  I  am  not  at  all  skilfol  witit  my  pen,  nor 
able  toespress  what  I  ^1.  But  I  am.  so 
sare  yen  aee  wrong  in  ghnmg  way  to  these 
morbid  fbelings-;  and  yet  I  pitf  you  so 
much  for  having  them.  I  had  hoped  th«t 
you  wen  at  kst  happy  and  contented. 
God  knows  that  there  is  nothiag  I  would 
not  give  to  see  you  so." 

And  again:  "lam  solemnly  certain  that 
vonr  first  duty  now  is  to  try  to  gain  your 
husband's  whoUe  confidence  and  affection. 
Bamember  you  ehose  him  freely,  and  he 
k>ved  yon  when  there  was  no  one  elae^ 
whom  yon  knew  o^  to  love  you !" 

Aad  onoe  mono :  "  I  wish  I  waa  derer 
and  could  write  like  you.  Bat  I  cannot. 
I  can  only  beg  and  beseech  vou  to  cast  off 
gloomy  and  repining  thougata.  There  is 
one  Uung  we  can  all  do— try  to  be  us^sd 
to  others.  Think  of  their  sorrows  mare 
than  your  own.  Even  in  my  humble  way 
I  find  that  this  soothes  my  pain  of  miad  as 
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nothing  else  soothes  it.  And  yon  who  are 
so  rich,  and  so  young,  and  so  clever,  might 
do  a  deal  of  good.  Yon  don't  know  the 
suffering  there  is  in  the  world  that  a  few 
copper  coins  would  lighten.  I  feel  your 
confidence  in  writing  to  me  yeiy  much. 
But  I  wish  for  your  sake  that  you  would 
have  no  seorots  from  your  husband.  You 
ask  me  to  oome  and  see  you.  I  cannot  just 
at  present.  My  mother  is  very  ill;  and 
there  is  an  epidemic  fever  in  the  parish. 
My  life  is  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses." 

Within  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  Mrs.  Plew  was  dead.  And  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de'  Barletti  had  gone 
away  to  London  in  great  haste;  for  a 
malignant  form  of  iTphus  fever  was  raging 
in  Shipley  Magna. 

CHAFTES  X.   A  FBIXHDLT  TEA-DBINKING. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  a  very  sultry 
summer  day  in  London — a  day  in  the  quite 
late  summer.  The  people  who  were  able 
to  leave  town  next  wecSc  pronounced  that 
the  season  was  over.  The  people  whose 
business,  or  interest,  or  impeonniosity 
obliged  them  to  linger  a  while  longer,  de- 
clared that  there  was  so  much  goix^  on  still, 
they  positively  didn't  know  how  to  keep  ail 
their  engagements. 

It  was,  however,  near  enough  to  the 
period  styled  by  London  tradesmen  "  the 
&g  end  of  the  season"  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  Miss  Betsy  Boyce  had  no  dinner  invi- 
tation for  that  day,  and  no  invitation  to 
any  later  assembly,  and  that  she  was  con- 
sequently drinking  tea  at  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  Mr.  Lovegrove's  house  in 
Bedford-square. 

Betsy  Boyce  was  quite  free  from  any 
vulgar  prejudices  on  uie  score  of  ikshion- 
able  or  un&shionable  hours.  She  would 
drink  tea  at  seven  o'clock,  or  dine  at  eight, 
or  break&st  at  any  hour  from  nine  a.m.  to 
two  P.M.  with  perfectly  accommodating  good 
humour. 

**  It  matters  very  little  what  you  call  a 
meal,"  she  would  say.  "  If  you  eat  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
like  to  call  that  dinner,  I'm  quite  content. 
J£  you  have  your  real  solid  dinner  at 
two  or  three,  and  your  old-fiushioned  tea 
at  five  or  six,  and  like  to  call  that  lunch, 
or  kettle-drum,  or  anything  else,  I'm 
equally  content.  When  one  lives  in  the 
world  one  must  do  as  the  world  does  in 
those  matters.  I  have  heard  papa  say  that 
when  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  knew  the 
old  Prince  Mettemich,  he  has  seen  him 
often  at  a  g^rand  banquet,  playing  with  a 


plateM  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  and 
tasting  nothing  else.  Well,  he  ate  bis 
wholesome  food  at  a  wholesome  hour,  of 
course.  But  he  never  thought  of  changing 
people's  manners  and  customs.  Ko  more 
do  I." 

Something  of  this  kind  she  had  said  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  Lovegrove's  ostentatiouslj 
humble  apology  for  inviting  her  to  tea  ai 
seven  o'clock. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  a 
kind  of  virtuous,  self-denying  severity  liiat 
would  have  exasperated  any  one  less 
genuinely  tolerant  and  good-natured  than 
Betey  Boyce,  "it  is  not  that  I  do  not 
understand  the  usages  of  the  circles  in 
which  you  habitually  move.  It  would  be 
strange,  bred  up  as  I  was  at  our  place 
in  the  country  among  the  61ite  of  our 
country  society — ^you  won't  mind  my  say- 
inff  that  ooimtry  society  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  more  exclusive,  and  more  rigid,  on 
the  score  of  birth,  than  the  mixed  and  erer- 
varying  drdieB  of  the  metropolis  ? — it  would 
be  strange  if  I  did  not  understand  those 
usages." 

''  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Boyoe,  plea* 
santly.  '^  What  good  cake  this  is  !  Thanks; 
I  ioiU  have  a  pieoe  more  of  it." 

"  But  when  I  married  Mr.  Lov^rove  I 
put  all  that  aside  at  once,  and  for  ever.  I 
looked  my  position  in  the  fiEK>e,  and  accepted 
all  its  conditions." 

"  And  a  very  comfortable  position  it  is^ 
too,  Mrs.  Lovegrove.  And  excessively  de- 
lighted a  good  many  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance would  be  to  jump  into  such  another/' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  acquaint- 
anoe  between  Mrs.  Lovegrove  and  Miss 
Boyce,  begun  in  Mrs.  fVost's  drawing- 
room,  had  advanced  towards  something^ 
like  intimacy. 

Betsy  Boyce  was,  as  she  herself  declared, 
eminently  a  social  being.  She  was  jnst 
as  cheerM  and  content  in  the  solicitor's 
house  in  Bedford-square  as  at  my  lord 
duke's  in  Carlton-gardens.  And  whilst  she 
regaled  the  lawyer's  wife  with  stories  of  the 
Olympian  feasts  she  shared  with  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  whose  mythology  (carefuUr 
edited  with,  a  view  to  its  meeting  the  public 
eye)  is  contained  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's 
red  volumes,  she  never  offended  her  hosts 
by  appearing  to  despise  their  earthlier 
hospiwity. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  considered  Miss  Bojce 
to  possess  extraordinaiy  spirits  and  an  im- 
mense fund  of  anecdote.  Mrs.  Lovegrove 
said  she  had  a  pensive  pleasure  in  her 
conversation,  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  old 
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times  passed  at  ker  papa's  place  in  the 
countiy.  Augnsta  asked  her  serious  opinion 
as  to  the  spread  of  High  Church  doctrine 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  was  it  trae  that 
a  certain  illustrious  person  was  going  over 
to  Borne  ?  Altogether  she  was  a  general 
favourite  with  the  whole  fiunily. 

One  frequent  topic  of  her  conversationB 
with  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  the  lament- 
ahle  state  of  affairs  in  the  household  at 
fiayswater,  as  she  designated  Mr.  Frost's 
residence.  Things  were  going  on  there  from 
had  to  worse ;  that  is,  between  husband  and 
wife,  she  meant.  Georgina  was  an  old  friend 
of  hers,  but  she  must  say  Oeorgina  was  to 
blame.  She  was  so  indifferent  to  Mr. 
Frost's  comfort ;  so  neglectful  of  his  home ; 
so  careless  to  please  him ;  and  so  indifferent 
about  displeasing  him.  She  on  her  side 
complained  of  her  husband's  meanness  and 
parsimony.  He  grudged  her  this,  and  de- 
clined to  give  her  that.  Which,  said  Miss 
Boyce,  was  certainly  odd  in  a  man  who 
had  always  been  so  lavishly  indulgent  a 
husband. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  at  last  been  able  to  see 
what  a  fool  that  woman  has  been  making 
of  herself  by  her  extravagance,  and  is 
beginning  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Let  us 
hope  so  !  Let  us,  at  least,  iry  to  hope  so  !" 
said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  all  the  fervour 
of  charity. 

"  Georgina  tells  me,"  said  Miss  Boyce, 
^Hhat  there  is  at  times  something  so 
strange  about  her  husband,  that  he  seems 
scarcely  in  his  right  mind.  Something  is 
preying  on  him,  I  &uicy.  It  isn't  busi- 
ness troubles,  I  suppose,  eh?"  It  was 
fortunate  for  her  acquaintances  that  Betsy 
Boyce  was  good-natured ;  for  she  was  rarely 
discreet^  and  not  a  little  curious. 

"  What  business  troubles  Mr.  Frost  may 
have  on  his  private  account,  I  am  unable 
to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovegrove.  "  But  as 
to  Frost  and  Lovegrove,  there  is  no  cause 
for  anxiety  about  them ;  of  that  you  may 
be  quite  assured !" 

*'  Ah,  then  I  dare  say  it  is  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  Georgina's  fault.  He  is  despe- 
rately fond  of  her,  and  she  is  as  hard  and 
cold  to  him  as  a  block  of  ice." 

"  I  consider  Mr.  Frost's  infatuated  weak- 
ness for  his  wife  to  be  positively  culpable ! 
But  what,  alas !  can  one  expect  from  a 
man  totally  devoid  of  religious  principles  ?" 

In  order  to  avert  the  stream  of  Mrs. 
Lovegrove's  indignation  from  Sidney  Frost 
— for  whom  the  kindly  old  maid  had  a  real 
liking — Miss  Boyce  changed  the  subject  of 
discourse. 


*'  Ah  dear  me !"  she  exclaimed,  fanning 
herself,  "  it  is  a  queer  world !  Talk  of 
books !  I  know  much  stranger  stories  than 
ever  I  saw  in  a  book  yet.  There's  that 
Princess  de'  Barletti,  for  instance.  What 
a  career  hers  has  been  1" 

'*  Oh  do  tell  me.  Miss  Boyce,  i»  she  re- 
ceived in  the  highest  society  ?  I  trust  not, 
for  the  credit  of  our  aristocracv." 

"  H'm  !  Well  I  don't  know  that  one  more 
or  less  would  much  affeict  the  credit  of  our 
aristocracy !" 

"  Eh  ?" 

'*  However  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  believe  the  factis  she  is  not  much  received. 
She  might  have  been  taken  up  at  one  time 
by  a  certain  set.  But  she  is  devoured  by 
ambition.  She  wanted  to  be  as  g^reat  a 
lady  as  the  greatest^  and  to  play  princess ; 
and  that  wouldn't  do." 

"  Ambition  indeed  I  pretty  ambition  !" 

"Yes;  pretty  ambition.  But  yet — ^it 
seems  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  not  a  grain  of  perverted  good 
iuit." 

"  Ck>od  ?    How  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Well,  I — I  think  a  woman  who  would 
have  been  downright,  frankly  bad  and 
unscrupulous  might  have  had  a  better 
chance." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Boyce !" 

"  Yes  J  I  know  it  sounds  very  horrible. 
But  what  I  mean  is  this;  this  young 
woman  can't  be  contented  with  the  society 
of  flashy  folks  of  doubtful  reputation. 
She  might  have  got  that,  having  money 
and  beauty,  and  a  certain  notorie]ty.  Bu^ 
you  may  call  it  pride,  or  ambition,  or 
whatever  you  like,  the  fact  remains  that 
she  knows  there  is  something  higher  and 
better  than  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that 
she  aspires  to  it.  She  can't  be  at  peace 
without  the  good  opinion  of  persons  she 
can  respect,  and — she  will  never  get  it." 

"I  should  think  not!" 

"  She  will  never  get  it,  because  she  has 
not  strength  to  make  any  real  sacrifice  of 
her  vanity  and  selfishness.  And  yet,  I  be- 
lieve she  is  eating  her  heart  out  with  misery 
and  mortification  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
she  paid  such  a  terrible  price  to  gain !" 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  stared  at  the  speaker  in 
surprise.  She  had  never  seen  such  a  grave 
expression  on  Betsy  Boyce's  round,  rubi- 
cund visage.  The  brisk,  Hvely,  old  lady 
had  gradually  &llen  into  a  serious  tone  as 
she  spoke,  and  when  she  ceased,  there  was 
something  like  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Sarah  Lovegrove's  heart,  although  it 
I  did    not  beat   with  remarkable  warmth, 
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was  better  than  her  creed.  But  she  re- 
pressed a  womanly  moyement  of  pity  by 
way  of  aesertisg  the  stem  purity  of  her 
pnnciples,  and  replied,  with  elongated 
upper  lip  and  incisive  brevity,  "That  is 
the  natural  result  to  which  such  iniquity 
leads,  Miss  Boyee." 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Boyce,  "  I've  been 
making  quite  a  preachment !  But  it  is  not 
altogetiier  my  own  wisdom  that  I  have 
been  uttering.  The  fact  is  that  I  was 
yesterday  with  that  sweet  creature,  Maud 
Desmond,  and  she  talked  to  me  a  little 
about  the  vicar's  daughter ;  and  when  she 
was  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Sheardown 
talked  of  her  a  great  deal,  and,  between 
the  two,  I  got  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  case." 

^  Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Des- 
mond visits  hw  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  their  lives  are  opart  altogether. 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  Veronica  needed 
anything — ^if  she  were  sick,  for  instance — 
Maud  would  go  to  her  directly."  ^ 

"  Would  Mr.  Lockwood  allow  that  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  something  like 
a  sneer. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  would.  He's  not  the 
good  fellow  I  take  him  for,  if  he  would 
oppose  it !" 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  had  not  q;aite  forgiven 
Maud  for  preferring  Hugh  to  her  son.  As 
Mand  had  not  turned  out  to  be  an  heiress, 
the  thing  was  the  less  to  be  regretted. 
But  to  do  Mrs.  Lovegrove  justice,  she  had 
been  almost  as  willing  to  encourage  Augus- 
tus's penchant  before  there  was  any  idea 
of  Maud's  being  wealthy  as  after.  And 
her  maternal  vanity  had  been  ruffled  by 
the  yoxmg  lady's  cold  discouragement  of 
her  darling  Gus. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove's  diaracter  was  not  mali- 
cious at  bottom,  however,  and,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  she  said,  ^  I  do  think  Miss 
Desmond  is  a  really  good  girl." 

"  Good  ?  She's  an  angel !  And  so 
clever!" 

**  Indeed  P  I  did  not  perceive  much — a 
— ^muoh  solidity  of  intellect  in  Miss  Des- 
mond, I  confess;  but  she  is  very  young 
still.  However,  it  was  a  very  proper  at- 
tention on  her  part  to  call  on  us  directly 
she  came  to  town.  Mr.  Lovegrove  knew 
her  mother  well.  He  is,  indeed,  in  some 
sort  the  young  lady's  guardian,  and  he  was 
gratified  by  her  coming." 

**  Maud  Desmond  cdways  does  ihe  right 
thing,"  said  Miss  Boyce,  in  serene  uncon- 
sciousness of  Augustus's  ill-starred  wooing. 
"  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  SheardowBM 


brought  her  to  town  with  them  on  a  visii 
Very  nice  people  the  Sheardowns.  I  knew 
them  at  Shipley.  I  hear  often  ftam  that 
neighbourhood,  and  I  fancy  the  vicaiage 
was  no  fitting  or  pleasant  place  for  &t 
girl." 

'*  Really  T"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lovegrove, 
wi^  a  strong  gleam  of  cnrioBity  in  her 
grey  eyes. 

''No,  I'm  afiraid  not  Emma  Begbie 
writes  to  me— there,  I've  let  her  name 
sHp  out.  But  you  don't  know  her,  and, 
probably,  never  wiD,  so  it  don*t  mnrii 
matter.  Well,  this  young  lady  teSs  me 
that  the  vicar  is  going  to  the  dogSp— tiiai 
isn't  her  phrase,  but  it  is  her  meaning— ib 
fiust  as  he  can.  He  has  cut  his  old  fiiends, 
and  formed  low  t^onnezions.  And  he 
doesn't  even  attend  to  tihe  duties  of  his 
church,  but  has  got  a  wretched  curate,  at 
twopence  a  year,  to  do  his  duty  for  hin, 
and,  in  fiict,  the  whole  thing  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  He's  no  fit  gua^rdian,  and  his 
house  is  no  fit  home,  for  a  young  girl." 

**  A — clergyman — of — ^the — Church— of 
— Englmd !"  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with 
X>ortentou8  slowness,  nodding  her  head  at 
each  word. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !  There's  no  doubt  in 
the  world  about  <Acrf." 

Then  the  tea-things  were  clesred  away, 
and  presently  the  Misses  Phoebe  and  Lnpj 
and  Dora  Lovegrove  made  some  mtisic. 
And  Augustus  sang  a  Latin  hymn,  accom« 
panying  himself;  and  if  the  vocal  portion 
of  tiiis  performance  were  aknost  inaudible 
at  the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
the  pianoforte  part  was  attacked  with  nn- 
sparing  vigour.  Then  Miss  Boyce's  cab 
was  sent  for,  and  she  went  home,  having 
passed  as  she  protested  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 
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"  This  is  all  very  nice  indeed,  very  idee. 
An  excellent  house,  furniture  well  diosen. 
All  you  now  want  is,  a  good,  honesty 
hard-working,  faithfiol  creature,  who  wonld 
work,  and  put  her  soul  into  her  woit 
These  words  were  uttered  by  liie  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheeder,  a  friendly  but  portly  and  unetn- 
OTis  clergyman;  they  were  half  addreflaed 
to  Olivia  and  me,  and  half  to  a  large  gla» 
of  our  new  sherry,  in  one  of  our  newly- 
purchased  wine-glasses. 

Olivia  and  I  looked  up  with  enl^usiasm;  j 
then  downward  with  despondency.    Such 
a  beatific  vision  seemed  too  remote. 
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"  A  wonmn,"  went  cwi  Mr.  Whee<ier,  as 
if  he  were  ezpaidatiiig;  on  some  of  the  ladies 
in  Scriptnrc,  "  who  should  be  willing ;  a 
woman  of  an  age  to  hove  erperienoe  of 
London;  a  wcmian  who  could  give  yon 
advice,  and  yet  not  be  familiar  nor  pre- 
suming; a  woman  elderly  yet  strong;  .1 
shonld  say  that  was  ezacdy  what  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  little  honsehcM  of 
a  yonng  pair  just  starting  in  Hfe.*' 

Olivia  looked  at  him  wistfully,  as  if  be 
were  an  enchanter;  cotdd  he  but  Tttiee  smch 
a  creatnxe  with  the  wand  or  walking-stick, 
now  on  his  knees ;  bat  for  her,  poor  ]iltle 
soxd,  to  go  farih  and  encounter  the  tribes 
of  wild  London  Caribbees,  seeing  'sach  a 
paragon,  tbe  idea  made  her  heart-sick.  I 
added,  with  a  manly  despondency,  "  Where 
conld  one  find  such  a  peraoai  P" 

Mr.  Wheeder  was  looking  eorioiu^y  into 
the  empty  new  wine-glass,  as  thoi^  it 
were  an  enchanted  glass  in  which  he  saw 
this  paragon.  I  hastily  filled  it  wilh  the 
new  sherry,  as  a  more  suitable  refieot- 
ing  mediom.     He  was  not  displeased. 

"  What  would  yon  say  now,  if  I  skoiild 
happen  to  know  of  such  a  person?" 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  the  i»ptiires 
we  both  broke  into.  For  this  servant  busi- 
ness, put  off  to  the  last,  had  hung  before 
ns,  and  on  us,  as  some  terrible  nightaiare ; 
something  that  appalled  and  crushed.  Well- 
meaning  firiends  hietd  a-dded  to  our  terrors : 
**  You  ean't  take  too  much  care ;  there  is  a 
dpeadftJ  race  going !" 

"  When  I  say  I,  I  mean  Mrs.  Wheeder. 
I  win  speak  to  her  on  the  matter.  I  be- 
lieve we  found  her  quite  a  treasure  of  a 
woman.  No  more,  thank  you  !  You  shall 
have  her  up  in  the  morning." 

When  our  deliverer  was  gone,  my  Otivia 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  witii  beaming 
eyes: 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "how  obstacles  melt 
away ;  and  how,  to  become  oratomce^l,  the 
ice  of  difficulty  thaws  before  the  rays  of 
opportunity." 

My  Olivia  smiled  at  this  moral. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  hali  next 
morning,  a  very  large  and  oorpnient 
specimen  of  the  servant  race  stood  up  to 
introduce  herself.  Her  face  was  rooad  and 
much  heated.  Being  draped  in  an  old- 
fashioned  cloak,  various  portions  cf  her 
figure  seemed  to  more  upward,  in  sym- 
pathy with  every  word  she  uttered,  with  a 
Bort  of  peristaltic  motion.  These  symptoms 
rather  scared  me. 

"Mr.  Wheeder,  I  believe?"  I  said, 
hoping  faintly,  and  yet  convinced. 


"  Ab  good  and  charitable  a  gent  as  ever 
drew  breath.  He  has  the  good  word  of  the 
poor  man,  sir,  which  is  thought  little  of 
down  here,  maybe.  Yes,  sir,  he  could  do 
no  more  than  speak  well  of  me,  Anne 
Brennan,  and  it*s  what  I'd  only  expect 
from  a  gentlsman  so  well  knowd  and 
steamed." 

"  Mr.  Wheeder  certainly  recommended 
you  strongly ;  but  really,  I  fear,  you  may 
be"  (it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  convey 
any  objection  to  her  physique)  "  you  may 
be  hardly  active  enough  ?" 

She  Aieok  her  head  with  a  mournful 
piiy. 

"  I  know,  sir ;  don't  be  afraid.  They  aU 
begin  with  that,  because  I  look  &t.  But 
what  I  say,  sir,  is,  we'U  all  have  our  reward 
one  day,  whether  the  poor  man  or  the 
rich !" 

Look  &Jb !  This  seemed  a  disclaimer  of 
an  accusation  with  which  the  rich  seemed 
to  be  oppressing  their  poorer  Inrethren;  yet 
she  could  not  have  any  object  in  counter- 
feiting stoutness. 

Here  appears  my  OHvia^  who  phriTiVp 
away  from  this  columnar  ol^ect. 

'*  Your  lady,  sir — Anne  Breunan,  as  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Wheeder  sent.  There's  a  real 
good  man  that  thinks  of  the  poor !  Ask 
him  about  me,  and  before  back  or  hind 
back ;  he  ean't  have  a  word  to  say  again 
me.  Or  Mr.  Hodcer,  of  Lupus-street,  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  standing ;  seven  in 
family,  and  often  fourteen  at  dinner,  once 
in  the  week.  No,  no,  or;  and  ma'am; 
I  am  not  a&add  of  being  looked  into." 

This  was  what  my   Olivia    was  '  doing 
precisely  at  that  moment ;  and,  with  some 
alarm  and  awe,  said,  "  I  am  sure  what  you 
say  is  right ;  but  there  is  so  much  work 
you  know " 

'*  Oh,  I  know,  ma'am,"  she  cried,  with  a 
anile;  "that's  not  the  first  time  that's 
been  said  to  me  by  many.  Why,  when  Mr. 
Hooker,  o'  Lupus-street,  a  gentleman  be- 
yond dispute,  driving  his  own  brougham, 
was  taking  me  in  his  front  parlour,  he 
said,  '  Mrs.  Brennan,  ma'am,  I  fear  you're 
too  large  for  the  place. '  Ah  no,  sir !  Give  me 
leave,  if  you  please,  and  I  mean  no  offence. 
But  you  and  your  lady  are  new  to  this, 
and  &w  knows  London  beside  me,  hon  and 
hoff.  And  let  me  tell  you,  a  young  lady 
and  gent,  starting  as  you  are,  will  find 
plenty  that  seems  nice  and  genteel;  and 
there's  some  of  us  as  seems  as  ladylike  as 
any  born  lady ;  but  wait,  ah  wait !" 

I  own  to  thinking  there  was   a  rude 
bluntness  about    this   creatore    which    I 
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associated  -with  worth.  Mj  Olivia,  I 
cotild  see,  associated  her  very  obesity  with 
honesty. 

"Jnst  put  me  to  somethiDg;  work  is 
what  I  want.  Ah,  ma'am,  a  true  servant 
won't  be  asking  what  is  her  duty  and  what 
is  not ;  bnt  she'll  jnst  see  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and — do  it." 

On  this  she  loosened  the  strings  of  her 
great  cloak,  and  revealed  a  physical 
stmctnre  that  suggested  the  idea  of  having 
been  put  together  in  compartments,  which 
seemed  very  insecurely  joined.  As  she 
moved,  separation  seemed  always  im- 
pr^nding.  After  all,  there  was  something 
almost  heroic  in  a  daughter  of  toil,  there 
in  protest  against  such  a  serious  disability ; 
and  there  was  a  gallantry  in  her  thus 
boldly  facing  the  charge — ^though,  in  truth, 
she  could  hardly  have  shirked  it. 

She  was  engaged  on  experiment.  She 
was  willing  to  do  anything,  accept  any 
terms,  "  save  that  we  would  not  ask  her 
to  bemean  herself:"  which  seemed  to  rob 
the  concession  of  any  practical  value.  Li 
succeeding  interviews  with  the  lady  and 
females  of  the  house,  she  invariably  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and  begged  to  be  excused, 
as  she  had  never  thought  she  would  come 
so  low  as  this.  "  No  blame  to  you,"  she 
added  handsomely.  '*  But  it  came  hard  on 
one,  who  at  Mr.  Hooker's  of  Lupus-street 
had  her  fourteen  copper  saucepans  about 
her,  and  a  kitohing  maid  to  fetch  and 
carry. 

This  Belisarius-like  reverse  caused  deep 
sympathy,  and  at  dinner  I  heard  many 
remarks  pointed  with  a  "Mrs.  Brennan 
thinks,"  and  "  now  that  Mrs.  Brennan  is 
here."  In  an  honr  or  so  she  had  called 
down  the  mistress  of  the  house,  to  exhibit 
some  new  arrangement  of  her  kitchen  ap- 
paratus. "  Ah,  yes,  ma'am !  That's  what 
I  love  and  like — ^to  have  everything  in  its 
own  place.  Excuse  me,  m'm ;  but  you're 
begii^mg  housekeeping!  and  don't  know 
the  ways  of  this  great  place — ^pardon  me 
the  liberty  of  teUing  you  so.  But  there 
are  people  going  about,  and  in  respectable 
houses,  who  have  every  trick  to  shirk  their 
work,  and  it  t9  a  shame,  indeed.  I'm  not 
one  of  those,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Brennan  could  not,  unhappily,  re- 
side with  us,  as  she  had  to  go  back  every 
night  to  her  "Phil;"  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  tailoring  profession:  her 
"darling  boy,"  as  she  called  him.  Her 
way  of  putting  it  was  characteristic.  "  It's 
a  long  way  and  a  sore  one  to  Whitechapel ; 
but  poor  people  must  walk ;  and  there  was 


One  in  the  Scripters,  ma'am,  that  we  all 
know — ^how  He  walked,  footsore  and  weary. 
Ah,  yes,  m'm.  The  poor  may  love  their 
husbands  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  I  wotildn't 
give  up  my  darling  boy,  no,  not  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  universe  1  I  coxddn't  do  that, 
low  as  I'm  come  to.     Ah,  no !" 

All  day  long  we  could  hear  from  below  a 
ceaseless  hum  and  clatter,  which  resolved 
itself  into  Mrs.  Brennan  delivering  shrill 
and  sustained  commentaries  on  the  most 
various  subjects.  She  had  made  her  mark 
in  the  house,  and  at  once  took  a  position  of 
command.  I  had  misgivings,  but  was  over- 
borne by  the  united  female  voices,  who 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  what  I  saw  would  be 
their  enslavement,  and  hugged  their  chains. 

In  a  few  days  I  noted  some  other  symp- 
toms that  disquieted  me;  one  of  which 
was,  the  little  mouse  of  work  which  re- 
sulted from  a  vast  mountaia  of  words,  like 
some  other  clever  persons  in  the  world,  she 
had  the  art  of  overlaying  the  most  meagre 
sliver  of  work  with  such  anincrnatation  of 
verbiage,  that  you  were  persuaded  in  spite 
of  yourself.  We  rubbecl  our  eyes,  and 
&jicied  we  saw. 

"  These  seem  very  dusty,  Mrs.  Brennan, 
I  say  doubtfully.     They  were  thick  with 
dust. 

"Dusty!  dusty,  sir?"  as  if  she  conld 
not  have  heard.     "  Where,  sir  ?  How  ?" 

"  Everywhere,  everyhow,  Mrs.  Brennan. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  tell  you  this,  and  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  speak  plain,  but  you  are 
only  beginning  'ousekeeping,  sir,  and  you 
will  pardon  me,  but  I've  been  in  the  Gty 
sixteen  year  on  end.  And  I  can  assnre 
you  I  have  not  always  been  in  this  way,  or 
come  down  to  this;  for  when  with  Mr. 
Hooker,  of  Lupus-street,  Pimlico — -^ 

1  was  getting  rather  tired  of  this  for- 
mula and  the  implied  slight  to  our  man- 
and  I  cut  short  her  reminiscences  by 
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firmly  requesting  her  immediate  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand.  She  obeyed  smiling. 
The  period  of  probation  was  sliding  by. 
She  was  sorry  to  leave,  she  announced,  but 
she  could  not  be  longer  separated  from  her 
darling  boy.  The  poor  had  their  feelings 
as  well  as  the  rich,  <fcc.  Go  she  mnst.  My 
Olivia  came  later  with  a  wistftd  foce.  l^ 
was  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  treasure — ^to  have 
to  begin  all  over  again ;  such  a  good  cook. 
ReaUy  it  was  a  very  good  sign  to  see  sucli 
afffection  among  the  lower  classes,  -olr. 
Philip  Brennan  had  already  appeared  bdow ; 
had  come  to  partake  of  tea,  and  escort 
his  lady  home.  I  could  not  account  for 
the  interest  this  gentleman  inspired,  luitil  i 
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myself  was.  favoured  with  a  private  view, 
and  fonnd  him  to  be  a  man  with  rich 
glossy  black  monstaches,  a  sad  and  dignified 
bearing,  a  grandeur  of  speech  and  manner 
which  he  brought  from  his  native  Sister 
Isle.  He  at  once  commanded  all  suffrages; 
a  most  gentlemanly  man,  about  eighteen 
years  younger  than  his  lady. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  my  poor  boy !  You 
wouldn't  know  him  in  the  house  any  more 
than  that  fly.  You*d  never  hear,  or  see, 
or  know  of  him.  Come  in  here,  Phil,  and 
speak  to  the  lady — a  real  lady,  mind  you !" 

Phil,  introduced,  bows. 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  him ;  he 
is  not  accustomed  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Can't  you  speak  up,  you  big,  stupid  fellow, 
you  1  You've  tongue  enough  at  the  meet- 
ings." 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  Mr.  Bren- 
nan  made  a  decided  impression — a  harm- 
less creature. 

I  made  protest.  I  represented  that  it 
was  dangerous  encouraging  outsiders,  but 
we  were  only  starting  in  our  little  boat ; 
life  seemed  a  yachting  excursion,  when  it 
is  not  worth  while  bringing  a  cargo  of 
wisdom  aboard.  So  we  all  agreed  that 
Mr.  Phil  Brennan  was  to  be  taken  in. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  for  some  time 
afterwards,  though  the  unpleasant  truth 
began  to  force  itself  on  us  both,  that  Mrs. 
Brennan's  measure  of  work  was  dwindling 
every  day.  She  had  some  extraordinary 
charm  over  her  assistants,  having  the 
knack  of  throwing  more  and  more  of  her 
daties  on  them.  She  took  a  more  com- 
manding tone,  and  introduced  her  friend,  Mr. 
Hocker,  of  Lupus-street,  at  least  once  a  day. 
She  excited  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
through  the  house  by  fits  of  "  weakness, 
which  she  called  the  "miggerums,"  and 
which  affected  her  with  the  "  lows,"  and 
caused  her  to  rise  as  late  as  nine  and  ten 
o'clock.  These  things  I  did  not  like ;  but, 
being  aboard  the  yacht  above  mentioned,  I 
was  inclined  to  wait  and  see  what  came  of 
it.  The  woman's  character  was  really  as 
inexhaustible  as  a  conjuror's  bottle ;  now 
grand,  now  mean,  now  in  spirits,  now 
sulky,  now  full  of  magnificence  as  to  her 
previous  condition  under  the  Lupus-street 
dispensation,  now  bewailing  with  tears  the 
fatal  moment  when  "  she  bemeaned  herself 
by  marrying  a  tailor."  This  she  would 
actually  do  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man himself.  Under  this  dry  crust,  fires 
were  smouldering.  I  had  my  own  opin- 
ions about  Mr.  Brennan,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  his  dress,  always  wore  scrapu- 
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lous  black,  and  whom  I  had  once  seen  walk- 
ing with  a  lady  of  almost  fashionable  ex- 
terior. I  believe  him,  in  short,  to  be  what 
Mrs.  Brennan  had  described  another  gentle- 
man of  her  acquaintance,  "  a  lad." 

By-and-bye  strange  stories  came  floating 
upward  from  the  kitchen,  of  domestic 
differences,  arising,  it  was  darkly  hinted, 
out  of  Mr.  Brennan's  habits  of  pleasure, 
to  which  his  personal  attributes  and 
attire  were  fatal  temptations.  Yet  it  was 
impossible  not  to  note  the  absorbing  inte- 
rest with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
female  household,  as  a  kind  of  Lothario. 
I  must  own  that  his  bearing,  always  col- 
lected, grave,  and  dignified,  quite  sup- 
ported the  character.  He  had  the  vainqueur 
air.  Painful  altercations  were  reported  as 
taking  place  within  the  happy  and  innocent 
influence  of  the  dose  range  and  hot  hearth. 
A  week's  earnings  with  Messrs.  Moses, 
known  to  reach  thirty  shillings,  and  not 
produced,  were  assumed  to  have  been  spent 
in  pleasures  incompatible  with  real  con- 
nubial happiness. 

I  must  introduce  a  fresh  character ;  a 
tall,  gaunt.  Sister  Islander,  in  a  dirty  white 
linen  jacket,  who  was  coAsidered  to  be 
sufficiently  well  known  for  ideiitification 
as  "Barney."  Barney  effected  an  entrance 
under  pretext  of  cleaning  windows,  and 
frt)m  that  time  swore  himself  in  as  a  sort 
of  retainer.  He  was  ready  to  do  any 
kind  of  a  hsmd's  turn  to  make  an  honest 
penny,  glory  be  to  God !  He  was  proud 
to  put  those  same  hands  under  our  feet. 
All  he  asked  was  "  to  be  let  to  come  and 
go,  and  sarve  us  as  for  nothing."  This 
Eastern  way  of  putting  the  thing,  somehow 
ended  in  demand  at  the  week's  end  of  sums 
that  seemed  to  me  quite  above  the  value  of 
his  services.  These  he  was  repeatedly 
ordered  to  discontinue ;  an  order  which  he 
put  aside  by  the  same  fiction  of  gratuitous 
service.  He  particularly  attached  himself 
to  some  flowers  and  shrubs ;  carrying  pails 
of  water,  and  trimming  them — all  as  a  sort 
of  faithfol  and  chivalrio  homage  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  who  was  quite  gained 
by  him.  His  wit  and  stories  had  gained  him 
other  friends  below,  so  "  Poor  Barney !  he 
is  such  an  honest,  amusing  fellow,"  was  the 
invariable  answer  to  any  protest.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  have  serious  thoughts  as  to  this 
slowly  gathering  party  below,  who  really 
in  numbers  and  personal  strength  quite 
outmatched  the  slender  force  up-stairs. 
They  were  growing  bolder  and  more  con- 
fident, and  all,  even  the  regulars  of  the 
house,  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  loud 
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and  voluble  tongne  of  Mrs.  Brennan.  The 
conjugal  disputes  were  renewed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  publicity  with  Mends  invited 
to  tea^  who  interposed  and  soothed. 

One  evening,  returning  home  from  an 
early  dinner-party,  we  were  met  at  the 
door  by  a  faithful,  not  "officer  of  mine," 
but  "own  maid"  to  my  Olivia,  who,  with  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  side  and  with  a  panting 
voice,  faltered :  "  Oh,  it  was  shocking ! 
and  that  we  were  just  in  time,  and  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brennan  were  killing  each 
other  below."  This  news,  of  course,  I  knew 
to  be  a  flourish  of  such  rhetoric  as  Jane 
knew;  but  to  our  ears  was  borne  a  sort 
of  sustained  shriek,  which  seemed  like  a 
torrent  of  expostulation.  Anon  came  sub- 
dued remonstrance,  as  of  a  mediator  (Mr. 
Barney) ,  and  a  morefeminine  appeal  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Granley,  tea-drinker,  trying  to 
soothe  her  friend.  Some  flagrant  short- 
coming on  the  part  of  the  fiMcinating 
tailor  had  come  to  light,  and  the  outraged 
wife  could  no  longer  restrain  herself.  As 
the  storm  seemed  to  die  graduaUy  away, 
it  was  judged  best  to  adjourn  trial  and 
sentence  until  i^e  morrow;  i^e  owner  of 
the  mansion  (present  writer)  saying  firmly 
as  he  sixode  to  his  room :  "  This  cannot  go 
on !"  which  always  m^eans  that  a  thing 
can  and  does  go  on. 

Tranquilly  engaged  in  my  little  sanctum, 
I  found  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  two 
figures  were  before  me;  one,  large  and 
broad,  flushed  and  excited ;  with  glaring 
eyes ;  her  broad  fat  hands  clutched  on  the 
arm.  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  Brennan,  whom 
she  had  in  custody,  and  whose  necktie 
was  undone  and  hung  down  in  ends  as 
limp  as  himself. 

"  Oh,  this  will  never  do  !"  I  begin, 
quite  indignant  at  the  degrading  spectacle. 
"  I  can't  have  this " 

"  No,  no,  no !"  says  Mrs.  Brennan.  "  You 
hear  that,  you  low,  mean  hle^gard^  dis- 
gracing me  and  yourself!  But  I  told  ye 
rd  expose  you " 

"  Hush,  Anne !"  says  Mr.  Brennan,  with 
great  dignity.  "  Leave  this !"  As  who 
should  say,  "  do  not  let  us  wash  our  con- 
jugal clothing  in  public." 

Again,  I  say,  "  this  cannot  go  on."  I 
add  that  Mr.  Brennan  is  on  a  delicate 
footing  in  the  house,  and  that  I  must  re- 
quire him  to  remove  in  the  morning.  I 
wind  up  an  impressive  speech  with  my 
favourite  remark :  "  you  know,  yourseU^ 
this  cannot  go  on." 

Mr.  Brennan  acknowledges  it  with 
great  dignity,  and  admits  that  he  has  been 
handsomely  treated.     He  also  tries  to  with- 


draw his  lady,  who  has  all  this  lime  been 
wailing,  and  vociferating,  and  vituperatiBg. 
I  catch  sight  of  inqxusitive  &ces  resting  on 
the  bannisters. 

"The  low,  mean  vagabone,  yh&l  his 
Mrs.  O'Brien.  Cock  him  up!  a  cceatard 
that  you  wouldn't  throw  a  hal^enny  ont 
to  in  the  gutter." 

"  Now,  Anne,  for  shame !  Come  awaj, 
Anne !"  says  1^.  Brennan,  with  diffnity. 

"  Tm  a  poor  broken  creature ;  out  the 
Lord  wished  to  try  me ;  and  for  him  to  be 
seen  walking  down  the  public  stareet  ^ili 

a  low,   thieving,    sneaking^ Yes,  I 

will !"  and  the  angry  lady  turned  on  the 
unhappy  man  with  a  stamp. 

"  This  can't  go  on,"  I  say,  fbr  the  last 
time.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
private  quarrels.  I  can%  interfere.  Yon 
must- both  leave  this  in  the.  morning.  6o 
away,  now." 

Leave  this  in  the  morning.  Bless  yonr 
heart !  There  was  great  radiance  and  ani- 
mation iihrough  the  household,  a  sort  of 
diflused  joy  and  exultation.  Such  good 
news  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brennan  had  been 
reconciled  either  during  the  night  or  in  the 
mosning.  The  past  had  been  forgotten 
and  forgiven.  Mr.  Brennan  had  hand- 
somely owned  that  he  had  been  in  thewrong. 
Everything  was  to  be  as  before.  Mrs. 
Br^Hian  had  owned  pubHcly  that  he  was 
her  own  dear  boy,  Phil,  again.  She  cha^ 
racteristically  turned  on  our  Jane,  who  was 
sympathising  with  her. 

"  Wen,  and  what  if  he  does  ?  I'd  jnst 
like  you  to  go  through  ihie  sizreets  of  Lon- 
don and  find  the  man  that's  as  straight 
and  regular!  Much  you  know,  indeed! 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?"  added  Mrs. 
Brennan,  bucsting  into  fiiry»  "  haw  dor  you 
to  speak  to  me  ?" 

To  my  astonishment  I  found  it  was  ao- 
cepted  universally  that  this  reconciliatiGn 
quite  took  away  the  neoessity.  for  their 
departure. 

"Oh,  George!**  says  my  Olivia^  "^ 
could  not  turn  them  away  now,  after  he  bo> 
having  so  welL  If  he  should  relapse,  we 
should  never  forgive  ourselves." 

In  short,  as  this  was  the  yacht  voyage, 
and  Mrs.  Brennan  a  very  good  cook — ^well, 
I  gave  way  weakly^  talong  care,  howerer, 
to  utter  some  prophecies,  whose  certain  ftil- 
filment  would  add  to  my  reputation  as  a 
domestic  seer. 

Again  we  rubbed  on.  About  a  fort- 
night passed  away,  and  Christmas-day 
came  round.  It  was  to  be  a  festival  of 
innocent  amusement — ^mistletoe,  hoUy,  &c 
Mrs.  Brennan  had  devoted  beraelf  to  the 
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delicacies  that  accampanj  the  seasoDi — 
pndding,  nunce  piea^  and  so  forth.  To  the 
last,  mj  £Euth  in  her  cookery  never  ^edtered 
a^moment.  "  TherCy^  as  Lamb  says,  "  earth 
touched  heaTen."  We  allowed  them  a  little 
light-hearted  gaiety — a  few  friends — Mrs. 
Cranliay^  Barney,  an  admirer  of  our  Jane'& 
It  was  to  be  a  little  rostie  sort  of  feast, 
tempered  by  the  holy  spirit  of  the  time,  on 
which  MxB.  Bsennan  spoke  with  great  fedl- 
ing  and  nnctioik  There  was  One  in  the 
'^  Scriptnrs"  who  had.  shown  an  example  for 
Uud^  and  surely  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  should  enjoy  their  little  recreation  that 
came  only  once  a  year — an  unnecessary 
protest,  as  it  was  we  who  had  proposed  the 
plan,  for  the  poor  man's  enjoyment. 

On  this  occaaion.  we  h^ld  our  little  festi- 
^  at  a  friend's,  and  were  in  a  pleasantly 
attuned  frame  of  mind;  the  brave  old 
Christmas — jay-beUs,  forgiveness,  peace, 
goodwill,,  roa^  beef^  and  the  rest  of  it. 

"  Qqd  attached  domestics,"  I  said,  as  we 
oone  to  the  door,  "  have  ihm'  little  night's 
pastime  too.  Well,  well !  They  don't  get 
it  too  often..** 

We  were  startled  hj  loud  shrieks  and  a 
crash,  as  of  people  idling  together  amone 
chairs.  Tlian  arose  the  dbx  of  voices,  and 
the  hoarse  yell  of  some  one,  who  gave  me 
the  idea  of  being  held  down.  I  rushed  in, 
on  the  door  being  opened,  and  in  the  hall 
i&n  against  the  flushed  Jane;  as  usual, 
holding  her  side. 

Oh,  there  was  murder  going  on.  Mr. 
Brennon  and  Mr.  Findlater  had  quarrelled, 
and  were  killing  each  other ! 

Louder  rose  the  shrieks.  At  tiie-foot  of 
the  stairs  I  encountered  Mrs.  Granley,  with 
hands  clawed  and  hair  *'down,"  and  ut» 
tering: 

*^  0  Lord,  Lord !  Oh,  bring  in  the 
polis!" 

From  the  kitcheupdoor,  the  scene  tiiat 
revealed  itself  was  Mr,  Brenuan  in  his 
shirt  slesFvest  squaring  at  his  friend  Mr. 
Findiater.  The  wxetcmed  wife  was  hang- 
ing ou  her  '*  bey's"  dioulder,  and  greatly 
interfering  with  any  chanoe  of  snxxjess  he 
niight  have  in  the  conflict.  Both  grounded 
their  arms  on  my  appearaaoce. 

Mr.  Brennan  approached  me  at  onee,  de- 
claring tdiat  he  had  been  "shlandered"  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Findlater.  Mr.  Pindlater 
(until  then  entirely  unknown  to  me)  was 
airayed  in  a  massive  emerald-green  tie, 
and  had  that  day  been  burying  an  eminent 
patriot  who  belonged  to  a  Society  wherein 
Mr.  Findlater  was  a  wearer  of  the  Green, 
and  who  had  been  interred  with  all  the 
honours  of  a  procession  and  band.     To  Mr. 


Findlater — who,  with  his  friend  Brennan, 
had  attained  to  the  hoaeuzB  of  a  captaincy 
in  the  brotherhood — ^I  at  once  gave  a  sum- 
mary command  to  depart.  The  ferocious 
leader  yielded.  He  had  the  highest  respect 
for  me — he  knew  in:j  name  and  lineage — ^all 
he  wanted  waa^^^was— his  hat.  This  was 
found  for  him  (in.  the  boiler,  I  believe), 
and  he  departed*  Mr.  Brennauj  was  led 
halting  to  bed,  and  came  down  several 
times  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  explain: 
to  "  prevent  mishconstruction,"  he  said. 

'*  Ton  see,"  I  said  to  him,  "  after  this, 
things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are." 

He  owned  it^  and  the  curtain  fell.  The 
spell  was  ^vered.  No  one  had  a  word 
for  the  outcast  Brennans.  At  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Brennan  next  morning,  on  sternly 
giving  her  untU  evening  to  remove,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  her  tone  changed  to  this : 

"  Well,  never  mind.  There  is  One  over 
all,  looking  down  on  rich  and  poor.  Maybe, 
those  who  are  well  off  now,  may  be  wanting 
favour  themselves  before  a  twelvemonth  is 
out !" 

Amazed  at,  yet  almost  admiring,  this 
Protean  versatility,  I  said : 

"  Surely,  this  is  all  your  own  doing.  Had 
yon.  behaved  even  decently,  you  and  your 
nuaband  might  have  remamed.  A  dis- 
orderly character  of  that  sort " 

'*  He !  There  wasn't  a  better  or  more 
well-conducted  creature  in  the  city  till  he 
set  foot  in  this  house.  Oh,  it  was  an  ill  day 
'  for  us  when  we  broke  up  our  little  home  to 
come  into  such  a  place !  But,  sure,  there's 
One  in  Scripter,  and  didn't  He  lie  in  a 
maimer  at  this  blessed  time  P" 

This  eflhmtery  and  profanity  mixed 
made  me.  an  oppressor. 

"  Not- a  word  more,  Mrs.  Brennan.  Out 
you  go  without  an  hour's  delay.  Take 
your  menial  beak,"  I  might  have  added, 
*'  fr*om  out  my  heart,  and  your  unwieldy 
bust  from  ofl*  my  dooji" 

She  retired  that  same  night,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Brennan,  who  graciously 
owned  l^at  ''  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  way  he  had  been  treated." 

A  STOLBN  TESrr. 

WHnr  you  are  wnipt  in  happy  sleep, 
I  walk  about  ^our  house  by  ni^ht. 

With  many  a  wistful,  stealthy  pe(>p 
At  what  I've  lored  by  morniDg  light. 

Your  head  is  on  the  pillow  laid, 

My  feet  are  ^ere  your  footstppe  wwe ; 

Your  soul  to  other  landi  ha^  strayed. 
My  heart  can  hear  you  breathe  and  stir. 

I  seat  me  in  your  wonted  chair, 
And  ope  your  book  a  little  spaee ; 

I  tnuoh  tho  flowets  that  knew  your  oare^ 
The  mirror  that  reflects  your  face. 
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I  IciM  the  pen  that  spoke  your  thoug-hfc, 
The  spot  whereon  jou  knelt  to  pray, 

The  message  with  your  wisdom  firaugnt, 
Writ  down  on  paper  yesterday. 

The  garment  that  you  lately  wore. 
The  threshold  that  your  step  goes  hy, 

The  music  that  you  fingered  o  er, 
The  picture  that  contents  your  eye. 

Yet  when  you  wake  from  happy  sleep, 
And»  busy  here,  and  busy  there, 

Tou  take  your  wonted  morning  peep 
At  what  is  good  and  what  is  fair. 

"  She  has  been  here,"  you  will  not  say, 
My  prying  face  you  will  not  find ; 

You'll  thmk,  «<  She  is  a  mUe  awa^r," 
My  lore  hath  left  no  mark  behind. 


THE  WHITE  CAT  OP  DRUM- 
GUNNIOL. 


There  is  a  famous  story  of  a  white  cat, 
with  which  we  all  become  acquainted  in 
the  nursery.  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  of 
a  white  cat  very  different  from  the  amiable 
and  enchanted  princess  who  took  that  dis- 
gaise  for  a  season.  The  white  cat  of  which 
I  speak  was  a  more  sinister  animal. 

The  traveller  from  Limerick  toward 
Dublin,  afber  passing  the  hills  of  Killaloe 
upon  the  left,  as  Keeper  Mountain  rises 
high  in  view,  finds  himself  gradually 
hemmed  in,  upon  the  right,  by  a  range  of 
lower  hills;  An  undulating  plain  that  dips 
gradually  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
road  interposes,  and  some  scattered  hedge- 
rows relieve  its  somewhat  wild  and  melan- 
choly character. 

One  of  the  few  human  habitations  that 
send  up  their  films  of  turf-  smoke  fi^m 
that  lonely  plain,  is  the  loosely-thatched, 
earth-built  dwelling  of  a  "strong  farmer," 
as  the  more  prosperous  of  the  tenant-farm- 
ing class  are  termed  in  Munster.  It  stands 
in  a  clump  of  trees  near  the  edge  of  a 
wandering  stream,  about  half  way  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Dublin  road,  and 
had  been  for  generations  tenanted  by  people 
named  Donovan. 

In  a  distant  place,  desirous  of  studying 
some  Irish  records  which  had  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  inquiring  for  a  teacher  capable 
of  instructing  me  in  the  Irish  lang^uage,  a 
Mr.  Donovan,  dreamy,  harmless,  and  learned, 
was  recommended  to  me  for  the  purpose. 

I  found  that  he  had  been  educated  as  a 
Sizar  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  now 
supported  himself  by  teaching,  and  the 
special  direction  of  my  studies,  I  suppose, 
flattered  his  national  partialities,  for  he  un- 
bosomed himself  of  much  of  his  long  re- 
served thoughts,  and  recollections  about  his 
country  and  his  early  days.    It  was  he  who 


told  me  this  story,  and  I  mean  to  repeat  it, 
as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  his  own  words. 

I  have  myself  seen  the  old  &mi-hoTiBe, 
with  its  orchard  of  huge  mossgrown  apple 
trees.  I  have  looked  round  on  the  peculiar 
landscape;  the  roofless,  ivied  tower,  that 
two  hundred  years  before  had  afforded  a 
refuge  from  raid  and  rapparee,  and  whicli 
still  occupies  its  old  place  in  the  angle  of 
the  haggard ;  the  bush-grown  ^'  liss,"  lihat 
scarcely  a  hundred  and  fifty  steps  away  re- 
cords the  labours  of  a  bygone  race;  the  dark 
and  towering  outline  of  old  Keeper  in  the 
background ;  and  the  lonely  range  of  frirze 
and  heath-clad  hills  that  form  a  nearer 
barrier,  with  many  a  line  of  grey  rock  and 
clumpof  dwarf  oak  or  birch.  The  pervading 
sense  of  loneliness  made  it  a  scene  not 
unsuited  for  a  wild  and  xmearthly  stoiy. 
And  I  could  quite  fancy  how,  seen  in  the 
grey  of  a  wintry  morning,  shrouded  fer 
and  wide  in  snow,  or  in  the  melancholj 
glory  of  an  autumnal  sunset,  or  in  the  chill 
splendour  of  a  moonlight  night,  it  miglit 
have  helped  to  tone  a  dreamy  mind  like 
honest  Dan  Donov^'s  to  superstition  and  a 
proneness  to  the  illusions  of  &ncy.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  I  never  anywhere 
met  with  a  more  simple-minded  creatnre, 
or  one  on  whose  g^d  faith  I  could  more 
entirely  rely. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  said  he,  living  at 
home  at  Drumgunniol,  I  used  to  take  mj 
Goldsmith's  Roman  History  in  my  hand 
and  go  down  to  my  favourite  seat,  the  flat 
stone,  sheltered  by  a  hawthorn  tree  beside 
the  little  lough,  a  large  and  deep  pool,  sack 
as  I  have  heard  called  a  tarn  in  England. 
It  lay  in  the  gentle  hollow  of  a  field  that 
is  overhung  toward  the  north  by  the  old 
orchard,  and  being  a  deserted  place  yn& 
favourable  to  my  studious  quietude. 

One  day  reading  here,  as  usual,  I  wearied 
at  last,  and  began  to  look  about  me,  think- 
ing of  the  heroic  scenes  I  had  just  been 
reading  of.  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am 
at  this  moment,  and  I  saw  a  woman  appear 
at  the  comer  of  the  orchard  and  walk  down 
the  slope.  She  wore  a  long,  light  grey 
dress,  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  sweep  the 
grass  behind  her,  and  so  singular  was  her 
appearance  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
female  attire  is  so  inflexibly  fixed  by  custom, 
that  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  her. 
Her  course  lay  diagonally  from  comer  to 
comer  of  the  field,  which  was  a  large  one, 
and  she  pursued  it  without  swerving. 

When  she  came  near  I  could  see  that  her 
feet  were  bare,  and  that  she  seemed  to  be 
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lookiiig  steadfastly  upon  some  remote  object 
for  gnidance.  Her  route  would  haye  crossed 
me — ^had  the  tarn  not  interposed — about  ten 
or  twelve  yards  below  the  point  at  which  I 
was  sitting.  But  instead  of  arresting  her 
course  at  the  margin  of  the  lough,  as  I  had 
expected,  she  went  on  without  seeming 
conscious  of  its  existence,  and  I  saw  her, 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you,  sir,  walk  across  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  pass,  without 
seeming  to  see  me,  at  about  the  distance  I 
had  calculated. 

I  was  ready  to  faint  from  sheer  terror. 
I  was  only  thirteen  years  old  then,  and  I 
rememjber  every  particular  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened this  hour. 

The  figure  passed  through  the  gap  at  the 
&r  comer  of  the  field,  and  there  I  lost  sight 
of  it.  I  had  hardly  strength  to  walk  home, 
and  was  so  nervous,  and  ultimately  so  ill, 
that  for  three  weeks  I  was  confined  to  the 
house,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  alone  for  a 
moment.  I  never  entered  that  field  again, 
such  was  the  horror  with  which  from  that 
moment  every  object  in  it  was  clothed. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  should  not 
like  to  pass  through  it. 

This  apparition  1  connected  with  a  myste- 
rious event ;  and,  also,  with  a  singular 
liability,  that  has  for  nearly  eighty  years 
distinguished,  or  rather  afilicted,  our  family. 
It  is  no  fancy.  Everybody  in  that  part  of 
the  country  knows  all  about  it.  Everybody 
connected  what  I  had  seen  with  it. 

I  will  tell  it  all  to  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old — 
that  is  about  a  year  after  the  sight  I  had 
seen  in  the  lough  field — ^we  were  one  night 
expecting  mj  either  home  from  the  fair  of 
Killaloe.  My  mother  sat  up  to  welcome 
him  home,  and  I  with  her,  for  I  liked 
nothing  better  than  such  a  vigil.  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  farm  servants, 
except  the  men  who  were  driving  home  the 
cattle  from  the  fair,  were  asleep  in  their 
beds.  My  mother  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
chimney  comer,  chatting  together,  and 
watching  my  father's  supper,  which  was 
kept  hot  over  the  fire.  We  knew  that  he 
would  return  before  the  men  who  were 
driving  home  the  cattle,  for  he  was  riding, 
aud  told  us  that  he  would  only  wait  to 
see  them  fairly  on  the  road,  and  then  push 
homeward. 

At  length  we  heard  his  voice  and  the 
knocking  of  his  loaded  whip  at  the  door, 
and  my  mother  let  him  in.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  my  father  drunk,  which  is  more 
than  most  men  of  my  age,  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  could  say  of  theirs. 


But  he  could  drink  his  glass  of  whisky  as 
well  as  another,  and  he  usually  came  home 
from  fair  or  market  a  little  merry  and 
mellow,  and  with  a  jolly  flush  in  his  cheeks. 

To-night  he  looked  sunken,  pale  and  sad. 
He  entered  with  the  saddle  and  bridle  in 
his  hand,  and  he  dropped  them  against 
the  wall,  near  the  door,  and  put  his  arms 
round  his  wife's  neck,  and  kissed  her 
kindly. 

"  Welcome  home,  Meehal,"  said  she, 
kissing  him  heartily. 

"  God  bless  you,  mavoumeen,"  he  an- 
swered. 

And  hugging  her  again,  he  turned  to  me, 
who  was  pluclang  him  by  the  hand,  jealous 
of  his  notice.  I  was  little,  and  light  of  my 
age,  and  he  lifted  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  me,  and  my  arms  being  about  his 
neck,  he  said  to  my  mother : 

"  Draw  the  bolt,  acuishla." 

She  did  so,  and  setting  me  down  very 
dejectedly,  he  walked  to  the  fire  and  sat 
down  on  a  stool,  and  stretohed  His  feet 
toward  the  glowing  turf,  leaning  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees. 

"Rouse  up,  Mick,  darlinV*  said  my 
mother,  who  was  growing  anxious,  "and 
tell  me  how  did  the  cattle  sell,  and  did 
everything  go  lucky  at  the  fair,  or  is  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  landlord,  or  what 
in  the  world  is  it  that  ails  you,  Mick, 
jewel  ?" 

"  Nothin',  Molly.  The  cows  sould  well, 
thank  God,  and  there's  nothin'  fell  out  be- 
tween me  an'  the  landlord,  an'  everything's 
the  same  way.  There's  no  fault  to  find 
anywhere." 

"  Well  then,  Mickey,  since  so  it  is,  turn 
round  to  your  hot  supper,  and  ate  it,  and 
tell  us  is  tiiere  anything  new." 

"  I  got  my  supper,  Molly,  on  the  way, 
and  I  can't  ate  a  bit,"  he  answered. 

"  Got  your  supper  on  the  way,  an'  you 
knowin'  'twas  waiting  for  you  at  home,  an' 
your  wife  sittin'  up  an'  all !"  cried  my 
mother,  reproachfully. 

"  You're  takin'  a  wrong  meanin'  out  of 
what  I  say,"  said  my  &.ther.  "There's 
something  happened  that  leaves  me  that  I 
can't  ate  a  mouthfal,  and  I'll  not  be  dark 
with  you,  Molly,  for,  maybe,  it  ain't  very 
long  I  have  to  be  here,  an'  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  was.     It's  what  I  seen,  the  white  cat." 

"  The  Lord  between  us  and  harm  V^  ex- 
claimed my  mother,  in  a  moment  as  pale 
and  as  chap-fallen  as  my  father ;  and  then, 
trying  to  rally,  with  a  laugh^  she  said: 
"  Ma  I  'tis  only  funnin'  me  you  are.  Sure 
a  white  rabbit  was  snared  a  Sunday  last,  in 
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Grrady's  wood ;  an'  Teigne  seen  a  big  white 
rat  in  the  haggard  yesterday. '* 

"  *Twas  neithar  rat  nor  rabbit  was  in  it. 
Don't  ye  think  bnt  I'd  know  a  rat  or  a 
rabbit  from  a  big  white  cat,  with  green 
eyes  as  big  as  halfpennies,  and  its  back  riz 
up  like  a  bridge,  trottin'  on  and  across  me, 
and  ready,  if  I  dar^  stop,  to  mb  its  sides 
along  my  shins,  and  maybe  to  make  a  jnmp 
and  seize  my  throat,  if  that  it's  a  cat,  at 
allf  an'  not  something  worse  ?" 

As  he  ended  his  description  in  a  low 
tone,  looking  straight  at  the  fire,  my  &ther 
drew  his  big  hand  across  his  forehead  once 
or  twice,  his  face  being  damp  and  shining 
with  the  moistnre  of  fear,  and  he  sighed,  or 
rather  groaned,  heavily. 

My  mother  had  reliapsed  into  panic,  and 
was  praying  again  in  her  fear.  1,  too,  was 
terribly  frightened,  and  on  the  point  of 
crying,  for  I  knew  all  about  the  white  cat. 

Clapping  my  &,ther  on  the  shoulder,  by 
way  of  enconragemient,  my  mother  leaned 
oyer  him,  kissing  him,  and  at  last  began 
to  cry.  He  was  wringing  her  hands  in 
his,  and  seemed  in  great  tronble. 

"  There  was  nothm'  came  into  the  house 
with  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  very  low  tone, 
taming  to  me. 

**  There  was  nothin',  father,'*^  I  said, 
^'but  the  saddle  and  bridle  that  wae  in 
yonr  hand." 

"Nothin'  white  kem  in  at  the  doore 
wid  me,"  he  repeated. 

•*  Nothin'  at  all,"  I  answered. 

**  So  best,"  said  my  fisither,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  began  mnmbUng 
to  himself,  and  I  knew  he  was  saying  his 
prayers, 

Waiting  for  a  while,  to  give  hm  time  for 
this  exercise,  my  mother  asked  him.  where 
he  first  saw  it. 

••  When  I  was  riding  up  the  bohereen," 
— ^the  Irish  term  meaning  a  little  road,,  such 
as  leads  up  to  a  fttrm-house — "  I  bethought 
myself  that  the  men  was  on  the  road  with 
the  cattle,  and  no  one  to  look  to  the  horse 
barrin'  myself,  so  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  leave  him  in  the  crooked  field  below, 
an'  I  tuck  him  there,  he  bein'  cool,  and  not 
a  hair  turned,  for  I  rode  him  aisy  all  the 
w^y.  It  was  when  I  turned,  after  lettin' 
him  go — the  saddle  and  bridle  bein'  in  my 
hand — ^that  I  saw  it,  pushin'  out  o'  the  long 
grass  at  the  side  o'  the  path,  an'  it  walked 
across  it,  in  front  of  me,  an'  then  back 
again,  before  me,  the  same  way,  an'  some- 
times at  one  side,  an'  then  at  the  other, 
lookin'  at  me  wid  them  shinin'  green  eyes ; 
and  I  consayted  I  heard  it  growlin'  as  it 


kep*  beside  me — as  dose  as  ever  you  see- 
till  I  kem  up  to  the  doore,  here,  an'lmocked 
an'  called,  as  ye  heerd  me." 

Now,  what  was  it,  in  so  simple  an  inci- 
dent, that  agitated  my  &ther,  my  nusther, 
myself,  and,  finally,  every  member  of  tliis 
rustic  household,  with  a  terrible  foreboding? 
It  was  this  that  we,  one  and  sJl,  believed 
that  my  father  had  received,  in  thus  en- 
countenng  the  white  cat,  a  warning  of  his 
approaching  death. 

The  omen  had  never  fiadled  hitherto.  It 
did  not  fail  now.  In  a  week  after  my 
j&ther  took  the  fever  that  was  going,  and 
before  a  man£h  he  was  dead. 

My  honest  friend,  Dan  Donovan,  paused 
here ;  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  praying, 
for  his  lips  were  busy,  and  I  conclude 
that  it  was  for  the  repose  of  that  departed 
soul. 

In  a  little  while  he  resumed. 

It  is  eighty  years  now  since  that  omen 
first  attached  to  my  family.  Eighty  years  ? 
Ay,  i£  it.  Ninety  is  nearer  the  mark.  And 
I  have  spoken  to  many  old  people,  in  those 
earlier  times,  who  had  a  distinct  reoaUec- 
tion  of  everything  connected  with.-  it. 

It  happened  in  this  way. 

My  grand-uncle,  Connor  Donovan,  had 
the  old  fbxm  of  Drumgunniol  in  lus  daj. 
He  was  richer  than  ever  my  father  was,  or 
my  father's  ftkther  either,  for  he  took  a 
short  lease  of  Balraghan,  and  made  monej 
of  it.  But  money  won't  soften  a  hard 
heart,  and  I'm  afraid  my  grand- uncle  was 
a  cruel  man — a  profligate  man  he  was, 
surely,  and  that  is  mostly  a  cruel  man  at 
heart*  Ke  drank  his  share,  too,  and  cursed 
and  swore,  when  he  was  vexed,  more,  than 
was  good  for  his  soul,  I'm  afraid. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  beautiftil  girl 
of  the  Colemans,  up  in  the  mountains,  not 
fer  from  Capper  Cullen.  I'm  told  that 
there  are  no  Colemans  there  now  at  all,  and 
that  family  has  passed  away.  The  famine 
years  made  CTeat  changes. 

Ellen  Coleman  was  her  name.  The 
Colemans  were  not  rich.  But,  being  snch 
a  beauty,  she  might  have  made  a  good 
match.  Worse  than  she  did  for  herself 
poor  thing,  she  could  not. 

Con  Donovan — ^my  grand-imcle,  God  for- 
give him ! — sometimes  in  his  rambles  saw 
her  at  fairs  or  patterns,  and  he  fell  in  love 
with  her,  bb  who  might  not  ? 

He  used  her  ilL  He  promised  her  mar- 
riage, and  persuaded  her  to  come  awiy 
with  him ;  and,  after  all,  hfi  broke  his  word. 
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It  was  JTxsb  the  old  stoiy .  He  tired  of  her, 
and  he  wanted  to  piiflh  himflelf  in  the 
world ;  and  he  married  a  girl  of  the  Gol- 
lopjs,,  thftt  had  a  greait  fibitone — twenty- 
four  cows,  seventy  sheep,  and  a  himdred 
and  twenty  goats. 

He  married  this  Mary  Collopy,  and  grew 
richer  than  before ;  and  Ellen  Coleman  died 
broken-hearted.  Bub  that  did  not.  trouble 
the  strong  &rmer  much. 

Hie  wonld  have  liked  to  have  children, 
bat  he  had  none,  and  this  was  the  only 
<aross  he  had  to  bear,  for  everything  else 
went  mnoh  as  he  wished 

One  night  ha  was  retoming  from  the 
fair  of  Nenagh.  A  shallow  stream  at  that 
time  crossed  the  road — iihey  have,  thrown  a 
bridge  over  it,  I  am  told,  some  time  since — 
and  its  channel  was  often  dxy  in.  summer 
weather.  Wheu  it  was  so,  as  it  passes 
close  by  the  old  farm-house  of  Drumgion^ 
nio],  without  a  greob  deal  of  winding,  it 
makeSv  a.  sort  of  road,  which  people  then 
used  as  a  short,  out  to  reach  the  house  by. 
Into  this  dry  chaonel,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  light.  &om  the  moon,  my  granduncle 
turned  his  horse,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  two  ash-trees  at  the  meeiing  of  the 
&rm  he  turned  his  horse  short  into  the 
river-field,  intending  to  lide  thsough  the 
g^  at  the  other  end,  under  the  oak-tree, 
and  80  he  Trauld  have  been  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  his  door. 

As  he  approached  the  "  g^"  he  saw,,  or 
thonght  he  saw,  with  a  alow  motion,  glid- 
ing along  tlie  ground  toward.tibe  same  point, 
and  now  and  then  with  a  soft  bound,  a 
^hite  object,  which  he  described  as  being 
no  bigger  than  his  hat,  but  what  it  was  hje 
could  not  see,  as  it  moved  along  the  hedge 
and  disappeared  at  the  point  to  which  he 
was  himself  tendin|ip,. 

When  he  reached  the  gap  the  horse 
stopped  short.  He*  urged  and  coaxed  it  in 
vain.  He  got  down  to  lead  it  through, 
but  it  reooiled,  snorted,,  and  fell  into  a  wild 
trembling  fit.  He  mounted  it  aeaizL  But 
its  terror  continued,  and  it  obstmately  re- 
sisted his  caresses  and  his  whin.  It  was 
bright  moonlight^  and  my  gxand-uncle  was 
ch^Sad  by  the  horse's  resistance,  and,  see- 
ing nothing  to  account  for  it,  and  being  so 
near  home,  what  little  patience  he  pos- 
sessed forsook  him,  and,  plying  his  whip 
and  spur  in  earnest,  he  broke  into  oaths 
andcursea 

All  on  a  sudden  the  horse  sprangthrough, 
and  Con  Donovan,  as  he  passed  under  the 
broad  branch  of  the  oak,  saw  clearly  a 
woman  standing  on  the  bank  beside  him. 


her  arm  extended^  with  the  hand  of  which, 
Bfi  he  fiew  by,,  she  struck  him  a  blow  upon 
the  shoulders.  It  threw  him  forward  upon 
the  nock  of  the  horse^  which,  in  wild  terror, 
reached  the  door  at  a  gp'Uop,  and  stood 
there  quivering  and  stes^ing  all  over. 

Less  alive  than  dead,  my  grand-uncle 
got  in.  He  told  his  story,  at  least,  so 
much  as  he  chose.  His  wife  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  think.  But  that  something 
very  bad  had  happenedshe  could  not  doubt. 
He  was  very  faint  and  ill,  and  begged  that 
the  priest  should  be  sent  for  forthwith. 
When  they  were  getting  him  to  his  bed 
they  saw  distinctly  the  marks  of  five  finger- 
points  on  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder,  where 
the  spectral  blow  had  fiJlen.  These  singu- 
lar marks — which  they  said  resembled  in 
tint  the  hue  of  a  body  struck  by  lightning 
— ^remained  imprinted  on  hia  flesh,  and  were 
buried  with  him. 

When  he  had  recovered  sufi&ciently  to 
talk  with  the  people  about  him — spealang, 
like  a  man  at  his  last  hour,  from  a 
burdened  heart  and  troubled  conscience — 
he  repeated  his  story,  but  said  he  did  not 
see,  or,  at  all  events,  know,  the  fiu3e  of 
the.  figure  that,  stood  in  the  gp^p.  No  one 
believed  him.  He  told  more  about  it  to 
the  priest  than  to  others.  He  certainly 
had  a  secret  to  tell  He  might  as  well 
have  divulged  it  frankly,  for  the  neigh- 
bours all  knew  well  enough  that  it  was 
the  fsce  of  dead  EUen  Coleman  that  he  had 
seen. 

From  that  moment  my  grand-uncle  never 
raised  his  head.  He  was  a  scared,  silent, 
broken-spirited  man.  It  was  early  summer 
then,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  same 
year  he  died 

Of  course  there  was  a  wake,  such  as  be- 
seemed a  strong  &rmer  so  rich  as  he.  For 
some  reason  the  arrangements  of  this  cere- 
monial were  a  little  diSerent  from  the  usual 
routine. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  place  the  body- 
in  the  great  room,  or  kitchen,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  house.  In  this  particular  case  there 
was,  aa  I  told  you,  for  some  reason,  an 
unusual  arrangement.  The  body  was  placed 
in  a  small  room  that  opened  upon  the  greater 
ona  The  door  of  this,  during  the  wake, 
stood  open.  There  were  candles  about  the 
bed,  and  pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  table,  and 
stools  for  such  guests  as  chose  to  enteri 
the  door  standing  open  for  their  reception. 

The  body,  having  been  laid  out,  was  left 
alone,  in  this  smaller  room,  during  the  pre- 
paiations  for  the  wake.  After  nightfall 
one  of  the  women,  approaching  the  bed  to 
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get  a  chair  which  she  had  left  near  it, 
rushed  &om  the  room  with  a  scream,  and, 
having  recovered  hei:  speech  at  the  fiirther 
end  of  the  "  kitchen,"  and  snrronnded  by 
a  gaping  andience,  she  said,  at  last : 

"  May  I  never  sin,  if  his  face  hain't  riz 
up  again  the  back  o'  the  bed,  and  he  starin' 
down  to  the  doore,  wid  eyes  as  big  as 
pewter  plates,  that  id  be  shinin'  in  the 
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Arra,  woman  !  Is  it  cracked  yon  are  ?" 
said  one  of  the  farm  boys,  as  they  are 
termed,  being  men  of  any  age  you  please. 

"  Agh,  Molly,  don't  be  talkin',  woman  ! 
*Tis  what  ye  consayted  it,  goin'  into  the 
dark  room,  out  o'  the  light.  Why  didn't 
ye  take  a  candle  in  your  fingers,  ye  aumad- 
haun  ?"  said  one  of  her  female  companions. 

"  Candle,  or  no  candle ;  I  seen  it,"  in- 
sisted Molly.  '^  An'  what's  more,  I  could 
a'most  take  my  oath  I  seen  his  arum,  too, 
stretchin'  out  o'  the  bed  along  the  flure, 
three  times  as  long  as  it  should  be,  to  take 
hould  o'  me  be  the  fut." 

"  Nansinse,  ye  fool,  what  id  he  want  o' 
yer  fut  ?*•'  exclaimed  one,  scomftdly. 

"  Gi'e  me  the  candle,  some  o'  yez — ^in  the 
name  o'  God,"  said  old  Sal  Doolan,  that 
was  straight  and  lean,  and  a  woman  that 
could  pray  like  a  priest  almost. 

"  Give  her  a  candle,"  cried  one. 

"  Ay,  give  her  a  candle,"  agreed  all. 

But  whatever  they  might  say,  there 
wasn't  one  among  them  that  did  not  look 
pale  and  stem  enough  as  they  followed 
Mrs.  Doolan,  who  was  praying  as  fast  as 
her  lips  could  patter,  and  leading  the  van 
with  a  tallow  candle,  held  like  a  taper,  in 
her  fingers. 

The  door  was  half  open,  as  the  panic- 
stricken  girl  had  left  it ;  and  holding  the 
candle  on  high  the  better  to  examine  the 
room,  she  made  a  step  or  so  into  it. 

If  my  grand-uncle's  hand  had  been 
stretched  along  the  floor,  in  the  unnatural 
way  described,  he  had  drawn  it  back  again 
under  the  sheet  that  covered  him.  And 
tall  Mrs.  Doolan  was  in  no  danger  of  trip- 
ping over  his  arm  as  she  entered.  But  she 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  step  or  two  with 
her  candle  aloft,  when,  with  a  frowning 
face,  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  staring 
at  the  bed  which  was  now  fully  in  view. 

"Lord,  bless  us,  Mrs.  Doolan,  ma'am, 
come  back,"  said  the  woman  next  her,  who 
had  fast  hold  of  her  dress,  or  her  "  coat" 
as  they  call  it,  and  drawing  her  backwards 
with  a  frightened  pluck,  while  a  general 
recoil  among  her  followers  betokened  the 
alarm  which  her  hesitation  had  inspired. 


"Whisht,  will  yez?"  said  the  leader, 
peremptorily,  "  I  can't  hear  my  own  ears 
wid  the  noise  ye're  makin',  an'  which  i? 
yez  let  the  cat  in  here,  an'  whose  cat  k 
it  P"  she  asked,  peering  suspiciously  at  a 
white  cat  that  was  sitting  on  the  breast  of 
the  corpse. 

"  Put  it  away,  will  yez  ?"  she  resumed, 
with  horror  at  the  profanation.  "  Many  a 
corpse  as  I  sth  retched  and  crossed  in  the 
bed,  the  likes  o'  that  I  never  seen  yet.  The 
man  o'  the  house,  wid  a  brute  baste  like 
that  mounted  on  him,  like  a  phooka,  Lord 
forgi'e  me  for  namin'  the  like  in  this  room. 
Dhrive  it  away,  some  o'  yez  ?  out  o'  that, 
this  minute,  I  tell  ye." 

Each  repeated  the  order,  but  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  execute  it.  They  were 
crossing  themselves,  and  whispering  their 
conjectures  and  misgivings  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  beast^  which  was  no  cat  of  that 
house,  nor  one  that  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  On  a  sudden,  the  white  cat  placed 
itself  on  the  pillow  over  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  having  from  that  place  glared 
for  a  time  at  them  over  the  features  of  the 
corpse,  it  crept  softly  along  the  body  to- 
wards them,  growling  low  and  fiercely  as 
it  drew  near. 

Out  of  the  room  they  bounced,  in  dread- 
ful coni^ion,  shutting  the  door  i^t  after 
them,  and  not  for  a  good  while  did  the 
hardiest  venture  to  peep  in  again. 

The  white  cat  was  sitting  in  its  old  place, 
on  the  dead  man's  breast,  but  this  time  it 
crept  quietly  down  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
disappeared  under  it,  the  sheet  which  yns 
spread  like  a  coverlet,  and  hung  down  nearly 
to  the  floor,  concealing  it  from  view. 

Praying,  crossing  themselves,  and  not 
forgetting  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water, 
they  peeped,  and  finally  searched,  poking 
spades,  "wattles,"  pitchforks,  and  such 
implements  under  the  bed.  But  the  cat 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  they  concluded 
that  it  had  made  its  escape  among  their 
feet  as  they  stood  near  the  threshold.  So 
they  secured  the  door  carefally,  with  hasp 
and  padlock. 

But  when  the  door  was  opened  next 
morning  they  found  the  white  cat  sitting, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed,  upon  the 
breast  of  the  dead  man. 

Again  occurred  very  nearly  the  same 
scene  with  a  like  result,  only  that  Bome 
said  they  saw  the  cat  afterwards  lurking 
under  abig  box  in  a  comer  of  the  oufcerroom, 
where  my  grand-uncle  kept  his  leases  and 
papers,  and  his  prayer-book  and  beads. 

Mrs.  Doolan  heard  it  growling  at  her 
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heels  whererer  sHe  went ;  and  althongh  she 
could  not  see  it,  she  conld  hear  it  spring 
on  the  back  of  her  chair  when  she  sat 
down,  and  growl  in  her  ear,  so  that  she 
wonid  bounce  up  with  a  scream  and  a 
prayer,  fancying  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  her  by  tiie  throat. 

And  the  priest's  boy,  looking  round  the 
comer,  under  the  branches  of  the  old 
orchard,  saw  a  white  cat  sitting  under  the 
little  window  of  the  room  where  my  grand- 
uncle  was  laid  out,  and  looking  up  at  the 
four  small  panes  of  glass  as  a  cat  will 
watch  a  bird. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  cat  was  found 
on  the  coipse  again,  when  the  room  was 
visited,  and  do  what  they  might,  whenever 
the  body  was  left  alone,  the  cat  was  foxmd 
again  in  the  same  ill-omened  contiguiij 
with  the  dead  man.  And  this  continued, 
to  the  scandal  jand  fear  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, until  the  door  was  opened  finally  for 
the  wake. 

My  grand-uncle  being  dead,  and,  with 
all  due  solemnities,  buried,  I  have  done 
with  him.  But  not  quite  yet  witb  the 
white  cat.  No  banshee  ever  yet  was  more 
malienably  attached  to  a  family  than  this 
ominous  apparition  is  to  mine.  But  there 
is  this  difference.  The  banshee  seems  to 
be  animated  with  an  a£fectionate  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  family  to  whom  it  is 
heredi^rily  attached,  whereas  this  thing 
has  about  it  a  suspicion  of  malice.  It  is 
the  messenger  simply  of  death.  And  its 
taking  the  shape  of  a  cat — ^the  coldest,  and 
they  say,  the  most  vindictive  of.  brutes — is 
iadicative  of  the  spirit  of  its  visit. 

When  my  grandfather's  death  was  near, 
although  he  seemed  quite  well  at  the  time, 
it  appeared  not  exactly,  but  very  nearly  in 
the  same  way  in  which  I  told  you  it  showed 
itself  to  my  father. 

The  day  before  my  Uncle  Teigne  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun,  it  appeared 
to  him  in  the  evening,  at  twilight,  by  the 
lough,  in  the  field  where  I  saw  the  woman 
who  walked  across  the  water,  as  I  told  you. 
My  uncle  was  washing  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
in  the  lough.  The  grass  is  short  there,  and 
there  is  no  cover  ne&,r  it.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  approached ;  but  the  first  he  saw  of 
it,  the  white  cat  was  walking  close  round 
his  feet,  in  the  twilight,  with  an  angry 
twist  of  its  tail,  and  a  green  glare  in  its 
eyes,  and  do  what  he  would,  it  continued 
walking  round  and  round  him,  in  larger  or 
smaller  circles,  till  he  reached  the  orchard, 
and  there  he  lost  it. 

My  poor  Aunt  Peg — she  married  one  of 


the  O'Brians,  near  Oolah— came  to  Drum- 
gunniol  to  go  to  tlie  funeral  of  a  cousin  who 
died  about  a  mile  away.  She  died  herself, 
poor  woman,  only  a  month  after. 

Coming  from  the  wake,  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  she  got  over  the 
style  into  the  farm  of  Drumgunniol,  she 
saw  the  white  cat  at  her  side,  and  it  kept 
close  beside  her,  she  ready  to  faint  all  the 
time,  till  she  reached  the  door  of  the  house, 
where  it  made  a  spring  up  into  the  white- 
thorn tree  that  grows  close  by,  and  so  it 
parted  from  her.  And  my  little  brother  Jim 
saw  it  also,  iust  three  weeks  before  he  died. 
Every  member  of  our  family  who  dies,  or 
takes  his  death-sickness,  at  Drumgunniol, 
is  sure  to  see  the  white  cat,  and  no  one  of 
us  who  sees  it  need  hope  for  long  life  after. 


PAUL  JONES  EIGHTED. 


OuB  old  conception  of  Paul  Jones  as  a 
bearded  ruffian  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
aJid  four  more  in  his  belt,  striking  an  at- 
titude on  a  flaming  quarter-deck,  must,  we 
fear,  be  thrown  into  the  dust  heap,  to  which 
so  many  other  historical  bogies  are  daily 
being  consigned. 

By  recent  American  writers,  Paul  Jones, 
whom  we  English  have  long  since  branded 
as  a  mere  mischievous  pirate,  ranks  as  a 
great .  and  successfril  naval  commander, 
patriot  and  hero,  a  Bayard  indeed,  without 
Lr  and  without  repnxicli.  The  ii^teresting 
letters  and  documents  on  this  subject  col- 
lected some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Sherburne, 
then  Registrar  of  we  Navy  Department  in 
Washington,  go  far  to  prove  that  Paul 
Jones  was  a  much  more  honest,  a  much  more 
intellectual,  and  a  much. more  important 
person  than  we  have  hitherto  given  him 
credit  for  being. 

The  American  version  of  the  life  of  this 
singular  man  deserves  attention.  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  son  of  a  gardener,  who  hved 
in  Artigland,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, was  bom  in  1747.  As  a  child  Paul 
began  to  show  predilections  for  the  sea, 
his  favourite  haunt  being  a  grassy  eminence, 
from  whence  he  could  shout  what  he  called 
his  orders  to  vessels  entering  the  port  in 
Carse  Thome.  Bom  on  the  edge  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  the  boy  took  to  the  water  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  does  to  the  pond,  and 
at  twelve  years  old  was  sent  to  Whitehaven 
and  bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant  who 
traded  with  America,  where  Paul  had  an 
elder  brother  already  married  and  settled. 
The  death  of  this  well-to-do  brother  in  1773 
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enabled  Jones  to  cany  out  a  sclieme  he 
had  long  entertained  of  spending  a  qniet 
and  stndions  life  in  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. But  the  war  just  then  breaking  out 
roused  his  old  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  in- 
duced him  to  seek  command  under  the 
new  flag.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  then  lying  before 
Philadelphia,  and  he  hoisted  the  flag  of 
Lidependence,  as  he  always  boasted,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
displayed.  We  soon  £nd  him  at  work, 
taking  forts  at  New  Providence,  and  ex- 
changing blows  with  English  men-of-war. 
His  first  great  difficulty  was  to  get  sea- 
men, the  sailors  haying  for  the  most  part 
joined  the  army  when  the  war  had  first 
thrown  them  out  of  employment.  Being 
placed  in  command  of  the  sloop  Provi- 
dence, after  helping  to  convoy  vessels,  Paul, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  took,  sunk, 
or  burned  sixteen  saQ  (schooners  and 
brigantines),  destroyed  part  of  our  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  planned  a  chival- 
rous expedition  to  release  the  American 
prisoners  employed  in  our  coal  pits  at 
Gape  Breton,  a  plan  which  only  fiailed  from 
the  want  of  co-operation  in  a  colleague.  At 
the  same  time  the  zealous  young  adven- 
turer made  many  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  naval  department^  suggesting  that  all 
officers  should  pass  an  examination  before 
appointment,  urging  a  parity  of  rank  be- 
tween sea  and  land  officers,  and  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  commander  in  the  navy 
should  be  "  a  man  of  strong  and  well-con- 
nected sense,  with  a  tolerable  education ;  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  seaman,  both  in 
theory  and  practice ;  want  of  learning,  and 
rude,  ungentle  manners,  being  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  an  officer.^  He  also  urged 
on  Congress  an  imitation  of  English  naval 
discipline,  and  advised  liberality  in  the 
distribution  of  prize-money.  After  waiting 
long  for  a  larger  ship,  in  1777  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ranger,  and  despatched  on  an 
adventurous  privateering  cruise.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  vessel  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  new  national  flag  to  Europe,  touching 
at  Nantes  to  obtain  five  hundred  louis  &om 
the  American  Commissioner  in  Paris. 

Paul  now  planned  a  descent  on  White- 
haven, to  reialiate  on  us  the  injuries  we 
had  done  on  the  American  seaboard.  We 
take  Paul  Jones's  own  version  of  the 
descent.  He  landed  at  night  at  White- 
haven with  thirty -one  volunteers  in  two 
boats.  Unfortunately  for  the  foragers,  day 
began  to  dawn  just  as  they  reached  the 
outer  pier.     A  boat  was,  however,  instantly 


despatched  to  set  fire  to  the  shipping  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  Paul  himself 
undertaking  to  bum  that  on  the  south  The 
walls  were  soon  scaled ;  the  cannon  spiked 
in  both  forts,  and  the  astonished  and  drowsy 
sentinels  secured  in  the  guard-house.  To 
the  commander's  vexation,  however,  the 
party  sent  to  fire  the  shipping  on  the  north 
side  returned  in  confusion,  having  fuled  to 
carry  out  ^eir  purpose,  and  having  bnmt 
out  all  their  lantern  candles.  Jones,  furious 
at  this,  set  fire  to  a  large  ship  that  wss 
aground,  surrounded  by  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  others.  A  barrel  of  tor  was 
poured  upon  the  flames,  and  the  oonflagrsb- 
tion  soon  spread.  The  Whitehaven  people 
gathered  at  this,  buzzing  and  angry ;  hut 
Paul,  pistol  in  hand,  standing  between 
them  and  the  burning  ship,  drove  them 
back  in  a  Mghtened  crowd.  Beleasing 
aQ  their  prisoners  but  three,  as  the  boats 
could  not  carry  them,  Jones's  men  re-em- 
barked without  opposition.  The  moment  the 
boats  were  well  off,  the  Whitehaven  people 
ran  to  the  forts,  but  the  thirty  cannon  laj 
all  spiked,  and  there  were  only  two  dis- 
mounted guns  on  the  beach  which  were 
available.  With  these  the  Cumberland 
men  commenced  a  hot  but  ill-directed  fire 
on  the  boats,  Paul's  men  replying  in  hair 
vado  by  discharging  their  pistols.  Onlj 
one  of  Jones's  men  was  missing,  and  in  the 
descent  no  one  on  either  side  had  been 
kOled  or  wounded. 

Standing  over  now  for  the  8ootch  shore, 
Paul  andved  at  noon  at  St.  Mary's  Isle, 
in  hopes  of  capturing  Lord  Sellark,aiid 
using  him  as  a  hostage  to  secure  a  fair 
exchange  of  prisoners  during  the  war.  He 
landed  with  one  boat  only,  and  a  veiy 
small  party.  Lord  Selkirk  being  absent, 
Paul,  according  to  his  own  despatch  to 
Franklin,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
island,  when  his  officers  began  to  complain 
of  getting  no  plunder,  whereas  in  America 
the  English  had  not  only  destroyed  rich 
men's  houses,  but  burnt  hovels,  and  carried 
off  poor  men's  cows.  The  American  cap- 
tain, seeing  no  other  means  of  gratifying 
his  turbul^t  men,  compelled  Lady  Selkirk 
to  surrender  family  plate  valued  at  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  This  plate  IW 
afterwards  purchased,  and  returned  to  the 
countess,  with  a  romantic  gallantry  worthj 
of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

About  this  time  also  Paul  Jones  went 
round  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  snddenlj 
made  his  appearance  off  the  "lang  town 
of  Kirkcaldy"  to  the  horror  of  the  Fife- 
shire  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
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deyonrmg  sea  monster.  Wkile  the  people 
crowded  the  Bhore,  watcbing  the  dreaded 
vessel,  an  eccentric  old  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter came  pushing  tbrotigh  the  crowtl,  earrj- 
ing  an  old  arm-(duur,  which  he  jammed 
down  dote  to  low-water  mark,  the  tide 
coming  in,  and  commenced  a  prayer  for  a 
change  of  -wind. 

^Dia&a  s^id,  0  Lord,*'  he  said,  ''this 
yile  pirate  to  strip  the  ptnr  folk  o'  Kirkcaldy, 
for  ye  ken  they  are  a'  puir  e&ongh  an'  hae 
naething  to  epare.  The  pair  women  are 
maist  frightened  out  o'  their  wits,  and  the 
bairns  are  shrieking  after  them.  Hell  be 
here  in  a  jiffy,  and  wha  kens  what  he'll  do  ? 
He'll  bom  their  honaes,  takawai^eir  dnds, 
even  to  their  very  sarks,  asid  wha  kens 
but  the  blttidy  villain  might  tak  their  Htos  ? 
I  canna  ilholl ;  I  canna  tholl.  I  hae  been 
lang  a  £uthfd'  sermnt  to  ye,  O  Lord,  bnt 
gin  ye  wimna  turn  the  wind  aboot,  and 
blaw  this  scoondiel  out  o'  our  gate,  I'll  nae 
star  a  fut,  but  will  joest  sit  here  until  -the 
tide  ooises  in  and  droons  me.  Sae  tak 
yer  wull  of  it."  Luckily  for  the  worthy 
minister  the  wind  ehaoigedyand  Paul  Jones 
disappeared  from  the  Fifeshire  coast. 

It  was  during  this  swoop  along  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  coasts  that 
PatJ  Jonee  was  attacked^  off  Garriekfergos, 
by  an  Engli^  ship  of  war,  the  Drake,  of 
twenty  guns.  The  action  lasted  one  hour 
and  four  minutes,  when  the  English  called 
for  quarter,  haying  lost  their  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, and  forty-two  men.  Their  sails  and 
rigging  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Jones 
lost  only  three  men,  while  five  were  wounded. 

At  this  very  time  Paul  Jones's  bills  were 
being  dishonoured  in  France,  while  his 
officers  and  men  wanted  dothee,  aaid  he 
scarcely  knew  where  to  look  for  the 
morrow's  dinner  for  hzmself  and  crews. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  very  juncture,  Jones's 
restless  and  ambitious  mind  projected  many 
daring  expeditions  to  alaxm  our  coasts  and 
injure  our  trade.  He  offered^  with  three 
frigates,  to  bum  Whitehaven,  and  so  stop 
the  winter's  supply  of  coal  to  Ireland. 
He  wished  to  attack  and  destroy  all  the 
shipping  of  ihe  Clyde,  and  also  to  bum 
Greenock  and  Port- Glasgow.  He  planned 
the  destruction  of  the  Campbeltown  fishery, 
and  of  tho  coal  shipping  of  Newcastle,  and 
offered  to  intercept  iOie  English,  West  India 
or  Baltic  fleets,  or  to  assail  our  Hudson 
Bay  ships  and  Greenland  fishery.  Paul 
was  always  complaining  to  the  French  and 
American  governments  of  the  shamefol  in- 
activity in  which  he  was  kept  for  wont  of 
money  and  ships. 


Afber  months  of  painfril  suspense,  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
officers,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
at  last  gave  this  intrepid  man  a  ship, 
of  forty-two  guns,  then  lying  at  L'Orient, 
and  this  slow,  half  worn-out  vessel  Paul 
re-christened  Le  Bon  Hx)mme  Richard, 
in  compliment  to  Franklin's  Poor  Hichard. 
There  also  sailed  with  him  the  Altiance, 
thirty-six  guns,  Pallas,  thirty  guns,  Cerf, 
eighteen  guns,  and  Vengeance,  twelve 
guns.  Jones,  eager  to  fly  his  hawks  at 
our  Jamaica  fleet,  was  also  anxious  to 
land  at  Leith,  and  levy  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This 
last  daring  s(^me  being  prevented  by  a 
contrary  wind,  Paul  Jones,  after  sweeping 
many  prises  into  his  nets,  fell  in  with  our 
Baltic  eonvoy  (forty-one  sail)  off  tiie  York- 
shire coast.  He  instantly  closed  with  our 
frigate,  the  Serapis  (forty- tour  guns),  by 
moonlight  off  Flamborough  Head,  which 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  At  the  same 
time  the  Pallas  grappled  with  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough  (twenty  guns),  the  com- 
panion of  the  Serapis.  This  was  the  great 
moment  of  Paul  Jones's  Efe.  The  crew  of  the 
Serapis  were  picked  men,  and  the  ship  just 
off  ihe  stocks.  The  crew  of  the  Bon  Homme 
was  a  motley  one,  consisting  of  Americans, 
English,  French,  Maltese,  Portuguese,  and 
Malays.  The  Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme 
were  so  close  together  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  ahnost  touched  each  other.  The 
first  hour  it  went  badly  for  Paul  Jones,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  and  he  writes, 
with  evident  honesty,  iiie  Bon  Homme  re- 
ceived several  eighteen-pound  shots  below 
the  water  line,  and  her  chief  dependence, 
a  battery  of  twelve-pounders,  was  silenced 
and  abandoned.  Six  old  t^a-pounders  on 
the  lower  gun-deck  proved  useless,  and  half 
of  them  burst,  killing  almost  all  the  men 
stationed  by  them.  Colonel  de  Chanrilfard, 
and  twenty  soldiers  in  the  poop,  deserted 
their  station.  The  purser,  who  commanded 
the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck,  being  danger- 
ously wounded,  Paul  Jones  had  to  take  his 
place.  The  tops  alone  seconded  the  fire  of 
his  tiiree  small  nine-pounders,  and  his 
efforts,  with  doul>le-headed  ^ot,  to  disable 
the  masts  of  the  Serapis.  Three  of  Paul's 
under  officers,  the  grmner,  carpenter,  and 
master-at-arms,  began  to  talk  of  surren- 
der, and  even  called  to  the  English  sailors 
for  quarter.  Two  of  these  men  were 
wounded,  and  dispirited  the  third,  the 
carpenter,  who  was  terrified  because  he 
knew  the  pumps  of  the  Bon  Homme 
were  ehot  away,  and  believed  the  ship  to 
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be  sinking.  The  gnimer  tried  to  strike 
the  American  colours,  but  a  cannon  ball 
had  already  shot  them  away.  There  were 
now  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  fire 
had  broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  even  near  the  powder  magazine. 
Li  the  meantime,  however,  the  Serapis 
was  also  on  fire,  and  some  hand  grenades, 
dropped  from  the  main-yard  of  the  Bon 
Homme,  fell  on  a  heap  of  eighteen-pound 
cartridges,  left  by  the  powder-monkeys  of 
the  Serapis  on  the  half-deserted  upper  deck. 
The  explosion  blew  up  about  twenty  English 
ffunners  and  officers,  stripping  the  clothes 
from  their  bodies,  and  scattering  them  here 
and  there  dangerously  wounded.  In  less 
than  an  hour  ailerwanis  Captain  Pierson, 
with  his  own  hands,  struck  his  flag,  which 
had  been  nailed  to  his  mast,  none  of  his 
people  daring  to  encounter  the  fire  from  the 
American's  tops.  The  stubborn  fight  had 
lasted  three  hours  and  a  half.  Le  Bon 
Homme  could  not  have  borne  much  more. 
She  had  three  hundred  and  six  men,  out  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five,  killed  or 
wounded.  The  vessel  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  terribly  mauled  and  battered. 
The  counter  and  quarter  on  the  lower 
deck  were  driven  in;  all  her  lower-deck 
guns  were  dismounted;  she  was  on  fire 
in  several  places,  and  there  were  six  or 
seven  feet  water  in  the  hold.  She  sank  the 
next  day,  with  many  of  her  wounded,  in 
spite  of  all  Jones's  efforts  to  bring  her  into 
port.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough  was 
also  taken,  and  brought  into  the  Texel. 
The  English  convoy  escaped  safely  into 
Scarborough. 

Oar  goyemment  inatantiy  memorialised 
(in  vain)  the  Dutch  government  to  sur- 
render "  the  Scotch  pirate  and  rebel"  Paul 
Jones,  and  soon  afterwards,  for  this  and 
other  grievances,  declared  war  against  the 
ofiendmg  power.  Light  squadrons  were 
sent  to  intercept  Jones,  and  twenty  men- 
of-war  were  employed  in  scouring  the  coast, 
but  he  returned  safely  to  France  in  spite 
of  all  these  efforts  of  his  enemies.  On 
arriving  in  Paris,  Paul  was  loaded  with 
honours,  the  king  presenting  him  with  a 
superb  sword,  and  decorating  him  with  the 
order  of  military  merit.  The  Serapis  had 
cost  our  government  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  afber  his  return  to  America  in  1782, 
Congress  bestowed  a  gold  medal  on  "  the 
Chevalier  Paul  Jones"  for  his  brilHant 
services  at  sea ;  and  he  was  sent  to  solicit 
justice  &om  the  court  of  Denmark,  which 
had  detained  two  American  prizes  at 
Bergen  and  restored  them  to  the  English ; 


but  the  Danish  court  denying  his  M 
powers  as  ambassador,  Paul  Jones  re* 
turned  to  Paris. 

In  1788,  the  restless  knight  -  errant 
solicited  firom  Congress  the  remk  of  rear- 
admiral,  intending  to  enter  the  service  of 
Russia,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
eager  for  naval  volxmteers  of  all  nations. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  announce 
this  intention,  Jones  says,  ^*  I  have  not  for- 
saken a  ooxmtry  that  has  had  many  disin- 
terested and  difficult  proofs  of  my  steady 
affection,  for  I  can  never  renounce  tbe 
glorious  title  of  a  cildzen  of  the  United 
States :"  and  he  goes  on  to  hint  that  the 
knowledge  he  would  gain  in  Russia  of  con- 
ducting fleets  and  military  operations  ought 
hereafter  render  him  more  useful  to  his 
adopted  country.  On  his  way  to  Russia, 
Paul  Jones  displayed  his  old  energy.  Find- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  partly  bexred  with 
ice,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  thread 
it  in  an  open  boat,  he  made  the  Swedish 
sailors  steer  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
after  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles 
of  navigation  landed  at  ReveL  Such  a 
voyage,  and  in  a  small,  fishine  boat,  had 
never  before  been  made.  At  St.  Petersburg 
all  went  well.  The  empress  instantly  made 
him  rear-admiral,  he  was  feasted  for  a 
fortnight  at  court,  and  welcome  in  the  first 
society. 

In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  Paul  Jones 
seems  to  have  distinguished  himself,  par- 
ticularly at  Oczakoff  in  1788,  where  ihe 
Turks  had  resolved,  if  the  wind  had 
favoured  them,  to  grapple  with  the  Russians, 
then  set  fire  to  their  own  vessels,  and 
perish  with  their  enemies.  As  it  was,  half 
the  Turkish  fleet  ran  aground,  and  ^ras 
burnt  by  Prince  Nassau,  while  Oczakoff 
was  taken  by  storm  soon  after.  A  rather 
too  blunt  and  honest  report  of  this  victory 
led  to  Paul  Jones's  disgrace  with  Potemkin, 
who  at  once  got  him  removed  to  the 
Northern  seas,  where  he  soon  planned  an  ei- 
pedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  cut  ofFthe 
Turkish  communication  with  Egypt  and 
Spain  and  stop  the  supply  of  com,  rice, 
and  coffee.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Amencan 
government  to  induce  them  to  chastise  the 
Algerines,  and  by  an  alliance  with  Russia  to 
obtain  a  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  a  final  memorial  to  Prince  Potemkin, 
whose  face  was  now  averted  firom  Pft^ 
Jones,  the  brave  adventurer  recapitnktes 
his  services  against  the  Turks  with  more 
arrogance  than  was  wise,  when  writing  to 
so  proud  a  favourite.  He  claims  a  victorr 
over  the  Captain  Pasha  on   the   7th  of 
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June,  1788,  and  another  still  more  com- 
plete on  the  27th.  ,"  It  was  I,"  he  says, 
"who  chased  ashore  two  of  the  large 
Tnrkish  galleys  before  the  flotilla  was 
ready  to  fire  a  shot.  It  was  I  who  gave 
Suwarrow  the  idea  of  establishing  a  bat- 
tery and  breastworks  on  the  isthmns  of 
Kimbonm.  It  was  I  who  saved  Gherson 
and  Kimbonm,  and  made  the  enemy  in 
their  terror  lose  nine  vessels  of  war  in  a 
precipitate  flight.  It  was  I  who  towed  the 
floating  batteries  and  boarded  the  Tnrkish 
galleys  in  advance  of  the  line,  whilst  gen- 
tiemen,  since  over-rewarded,  remained  with 
the  stragglers  at  the  toQ  of  their  regiments, 
sheltered  from  danger.  I  alone,"  he  con- 
tinned,  *'  was  neither  promoted  or  rewarded; 
while  my  enemies  and  rivals  reaped  all  the 
honour,  thontrh  thev  merited  rather  to  have 
been  p;nish Jd  for  living  bnmt  nine  armed 
prizes  with  their  crews,  which  were  abso- 
lutely  in  onr  power,  having  previously 
run  aground  under  our  guns.**  The  bold 
writer  ends  with  honest  indignation :  "  In 
fine,  time  will  teacb  you,  my  lord,  that  I 
am  neither  a  mountebajik  nor  a  swindler, 
but  a  man  true  and  loyal.  I  rely  upon  the 
attachment  and  friendship  which  you  pro- 
mised me.  I  rely  upon  it,  because  I  feel 
myself  worthy  of  it.  I  reclaim  your  pro- 
mise, because  you  are  just,  and  I  know  you 
are  a  lover  of  truth."  But  it  was  of  no 
avail.  The  intriguers  conquered,  and  finally 
Paul  Jones  left  Russia  in  disgust. 

Returning  to  Paris,  Paul  Jones,  inde- 
fatigable as  ever,  wrote  to  the  American 
government,  announcing  his  wish  to  em- 
bark in  the  French  fleet  of  evolution,  to 
acquire  a  wider  knowledge  which  might 
make  him  more  worthy  of  serving  his 
adopted  country.  At  Paris,  Paul  Jones 
Beems  to  have  been  honoured  and  courted. 

Paul's  American  biographer  has  taken 
due  care  to  preserve  and  publish  many 
fantastically  sentimental  love  lettera  and 
love  verses  written  by  him.  In  one  of  his 
letters  Paul  says :  "  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  the  young  English  lady  you  mention 
should  have  imbibed  the  national  hatred 
against  me.  Many  of  the  first  and  fiurest 
ladies  of  that  nation  are  my  friends.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  imagine  why  any  fair  lady 
should  be  my  enemy,  since,  upon  the  large 
scale  of  universal  philanthropy,  I  feel  ac- 
knowledged to  bend  before  the  sovereign 
power  of  beauty.  The  English  nation  may 
hate  me,  but  I  will  force  them  to  esteem 
me  too." 

This  somewhat  Grasconading  manner  cha- 
racterised all  the  despatches  and  letters  of 


Paul  Jones,  about  whom  it  must  be  allowed 
there  waa  a  little  theatrical  self-conscious- 
ness. The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the 
chevalier  was  spent  in  Holland  and  France. 
He  died  in  Paris,  of  water  on  the  chest,  in 
1792;  although  a  Calvinist,  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced 
over  his  grave.  The  last  will  of  Paul 
Jones  describes  him,  as  found  by  the  two 
notaries  employed,  in  a  parlour  on  the  first 
story  above  the  entry  in  Toumon-street, 
in  '^e  house  of  M.  Daubergue,  tipstaff  of 
the  Third  Precinct.  He  was  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  sick  in  body,  but  was  of 
BOTind  mmd,  memoiy,  jnd^^ent,  and  vn- 
derstanding.  He  left  all  his  property  to 
his  two  sisters.  In  1851  the  remains  of 
Paul  Jones  were  removed  from  Paris,  and 
sent  to  America  in  the  United  States 
frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  to  be  interred  in  the 
Congress  Cemetery  at  Washington. 

In  looking  over  some  government  docu- 
ments relating  to  Pam  Jones,  Colonel 
Sherburne,  his  biographer,  discovered  that 
on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  America  Paul 
Jones  had  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  minister  in  France,  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars — prize  money  due 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American 
squadron  that  had  served  in  Europe. 
This  sum  was  kept  lying  by  from  1799 
till  1889,  when,  after  advertisements  in  the 
papers,  various  claimants  came  forward  and 
received  their  shares,  but  without  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  interest  properly  due. 
It  has  been  often  wondered  at  why  the 
American  government  never  named  a  ship 
in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Paul  Jones. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  1834,  Congress 
did  vote  a  large  sum  of  mon^  for  the 
building  of  a  frigate  to  be  callea  the  Paul 
Jones ;  but  the  vessel  was  never  built. 

That  Paid  Jones  was  a  captain  of  great 
courage,  promptitude,  and  energy,  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  whether  he  oould 
have  manoeuvred  a  fleet,  and  conducted 
more  extended  enterprises,  is  doubtful. 
His  enemies  always  held  that  he  was  only 
useful  as  a  sort  of  guerilla  captain  at 
sudden  dashes,  and  touch-and-go  attacks. 
The  really  great  men  of  America  and  France, 
however,  thought  otherwise.  Washington, 
delighted  at  the  capture  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's crack  frigates,  wrote  to  Jones,  speak- 
ing of  the  action  as  "  the  admiration  of  all 
the  world."  Lafayette  was  eager  to  crowd 
Jones's  vessels  with  marines,  to  collect 
under  his  flag  every  available  vessel,  and 
to  give  him  carte   blanche  to  harass  the 
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English  ooast.  Adams,  too,  writing  in 
1782,  says:  "  If  I  conld  see  a  prospect  of 
half-a-dozen  line-of-battle  ships  nnder  the 
American  flag,  commanded  hj  Commodore 
Paul  Jones,  engaged  with  an  equal  British 
force,  I  apprehend  the  event  would  be  so 
glorious  for  the  United  States,  and  lay  so 
sure  a  foundation  of  their  prosperity,  that 
it  would  be  a  rich  compensation  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war." 

Paul  Jones  was  neyer  defeated,  and  never 
wounded.  He  seems  to  have  had  great 
acuieness  in  seeing  what  was  possible  and 
what  was  impracticable.  His  leading  prin- 
ciple, evidently,  was  to  revenge  upon  Eng- 
JUuid  the  cmelties  wrought  by  her  soldiers  in 
America,  Money  and  plund^  do  not  appear 
io  have  been  the  inducements  that  led  Paul 
Jones  to  accomj^ish  what  he  did.  The 
Americaa  government  was  then  poor,  and 
not  exBct  in  its  payments.  Writing  to 
the  American  oommissioners  la  1778  he 
says,  with  honest  indignation:  "I  hope 
jou  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  me  a  desire 
to  receive  presents  of  the  pabHc  money,  or 
even  to  touch  a  dollar  of  it  for  my  own 
private  use.  On  the  eontzary,  I  need  not 
now  auert  thttfc  I  stepped  fbrth  at  the 
beginning  from,  nobler  motives.  My  ac- 
connjbs  before  I  left  America  testify  that  I 
am  moore  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
advance  &r  the  public  service,  exclv* 
aive  of  any  oonoem  with  the  sloop  of  wnr 
Ranger ;  and.  as  for  wagss,  I  have  never 
received  any."  The  Americans  taike  a 
great  pride  in  the.  &et  that  Paul  Jonea 
treated  his  man  with  kindufliiiH,  seldom 
using  tiie  cai^  and  to  this  circumstance 
they  attribute  his  constant  successes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  some  spy 
in  our  Admiraliy;  fi>r  amon^  his  papers 
was  foDud  a.  complete  tabular  list  of  every 
vessel,  large  or  small,  in  the  English  navy, 
with  its  men,  guns,  tons,  draught.,  and  even 
the  wnmber  oi  its  boats,  stated. 

Mischjevous  as  Paul  Jones  was  once  to 
OS,  we  can  now  afibrd  to  say  that  he  was 
an  indefatigable,  chivalrous  sailor,  of  dear, 
quick  vision  and  sound  judgment,  who, 
with  greater  advantages,  might  have  be- 
come, if  not  a  If  dson,  at  least  a  Rodney  or 
a  Howe. 

We  have,  we  hope,  written  enough  to  show 
that  Paul  Jones  was  not  the  mere  brutal 
pirate  he  was  once,  supposed  to  be.  He 
was  rather  one  of  those  generous,  fanatical 
adventurers  whom,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion aroused  to  fight  for  its  cause.  Lot  a 
letter  to  Lafayette,  Jones  gives  us  his 
political  creed  with  evident  sincerity,  "  I 
am,"  he  says,  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm 


of  his  nature,  "  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
totally  unfettered  by  the  little,  mean  dis- 
tinctions of  country  or  of  climate,  which 
diminish  or  set  bounds  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  heart.  Lnpelled  by  prisciples  of 
gratitude  and  philanthropy,  I  drew  my 
sword  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  when  France  so  nobly 
espoused  that  great  cause,  no  individual 
felt  the  obligation  with  truer  gratitude  than 
myself.  As  an  American  officer  and  man 
I  affectionately  love  and  respect  the  charac- 
ter and  nation  of  France.  His  most 
Christian  Majesty  has  very  few  of  his 
own  subjects  who  would  bleed  in  liis 
present  cause  with  greater  freedom  than 
myself.  At  the  same  time  I  must  lament 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  wish,  above  all 
things,  for  an  honourable,  happy,  and 
lasting  peace.  My  fortune,  is  not  aug- 
mented by  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted 
in  the  revolution^  although  I  have  bad 
frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches.*' 
These  are  not  the  words  of  a  mnrderons, 
unprincipled  privateersman,  but  the  calm 
utterances  of  a  high-spirited,  intrepid 
gentieman.  The  British  government  did 
not  perhaps  much  over-estimate  the  man 
when,  after  the  moonlight  fight  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  they  offered  ten  thousand 
guineas  for  the  capture  of  Paul  Jones. 


LEFT  BEHIND  BY  THE  SEA 


Left  behind,  not  only  by  the  waves,  hat 
by  the  tide  of  life  and  social  pro^^reas,  are 
two  quiet  little  towns  on  the  coast  i)fSiiaBex, 
Winchelsea  and  Bye. 

Winchelsea,  twice  swept  away  by  the 
fierce  invasion  and  rude  washings  of  the 
sea,  is  now  left  behind,  a  melancholy  wreck, 
looking  down  upon  the  vast  and  lonelj 
marsh  whence  the  capricious  waves  b&ve 
receded.  In  former  days  crowned  inth 
military  glory,  commeraal,  aristocratic, 
strongly  fortified,  adorned  with  beautiful 
buildings,  wealthy  and  populous.  Wis* 
Chelsea  is  now  Kttle  more  than,  a  villagCt 
deserted  by  all  but  a  few  inhabitantB.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago  grass  grew  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  so  that  the  herbage  was 
let  for  four  pounds  a  year,  aud  sheq>  ^^ 
cows  wandered  about  among  the  rains  of 
the  town. 

Winchelsea,  with  its  lands  and  ohnrches, 
was  given,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  if> 
the  abbey  of  Fecamp  in  Normandy,  aQ^ 
the  abbots  of  Fecamp  held  it  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  In  Henij 
the    Third's    reign    it    became    the   pn>- 
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periy  of  the  crown,  and  the  porey  of  the 
sea,  whicli  in  1250  flowed  twice  without 
ebbing ;  its  roaring  was  heard  far  inland ; 
it  made  ha^oo  wiMi  houses  and  chnrches. 
It  retired  aolj  to  come  back  two  years 
afterwards  with  increased  rage,  and  this 
time  snbmerged  the  remnant  it  had  spared 
in  its  former  visitaiian.  Last  of  aJUl,  a  final 
and  terrific  inroad  of  the  sea^  in  1272, 
swallowed  up  the  whole  town  remorselessly, 
ezceptang  oidy  the  monastery  of  the  Chrey 
Friars. 

Edward  the  First,  ccmsoions  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  ihs  Edtnaiion  of  Win- 
chdseat  from  iia  easy  interoonrsa  with 
Fraaakoe^  determined  to  rebuild  the  town; 
not,  howwmi,  in.  its  low  situation,  exposed 
to  tibe  ravages  of  tiie  sea«  but  high^  up, 
"on  the  hangyngB  of  the  hiUe  on  a  ground 
wh^e  oonisB  So  mostly  resort."  One 
hnndred  and  fifty  aeres  did  the  site  of  this 
new  towai  ooonprise.  It  was  laid  out  in 
thirty-nine  sqaaroa,  or  qnaEctars,  after  tho 
&6hion  of  na»jiy  of  the  towns  in  Gbuesme 
and  Acqnitaina  Three  fine  ehurohesi  St 
Giles's^  St.  Laonand's)  and  St.  Thomae-ar 
BecketV;  the  monastery  of  Blaok  Sbriara, 
the  preoeptory  of  S/b.  Anthony,  the  monaa* 
tery  of  Holy  GresSf  the  ho^ital  of  St. 
Bartholonbsw,  many  convents,  and.  other 
religbus  Saauses  sanetified  the  plaoa.  Forti- 
fied walls  -surreunded  ii^  and  tfajsee  gates,  also 
atnongly  fiariifiedy  gave  «eoefls  to  the.town 
— Strand-gate,  Laad-gatei  and  iBTew-gata 

Thffli  eomaenead  the  ^ort  period  of 
Wineheliea's  prospsrify.  Edirard*.  fine^ 
<{aeDtly'idsited  it  in  person,  directing  and 
oyerlodcsag:  the  worioi  with  inteineii  No 
d^her  povbin  the  IdngdiHa  was  more  fre^ 
qnented  for  the  embarcataoa.  and  disem* 
barcatioB  of  troops  and  for  the  dai^wtch  <£ 
ships.  Twenty  thousand  people  swsunned:  im 
tbisbn^hwe;  pantes  ma  m  and  oat  of 
the  harbenr;  merolianift  stoped' the  choicest 
French  winaa  in  the  ^stulta  (grani^  lofty 
vaults  with  groined  and-  sculptured  roofs, 
atiU  to  be.  aaoar  trader  many  ct  Hub  homes 
to  this  day) ;.  saints;  prayed  and  fiisted ; 
&ir  Norasan  ladies  went  to  msBB,  and 
flirted;  nobles  sporled  and  qnarrelled, 
hunted  and  hawked ;  church  bells  tolled : 
wedding  peals  rang;  and  four  thirfy  years 
or  more  a^l  went  well  with  Windb^sea. 

Evil  timei  were,  however,  at  hand ;  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards^  but  especially 
the  French,  soon  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  Winoheisea.  ^r  years  they  came  at 
mtervals,  taking  the  place  by  surprise. 
Once,  on  a  Sunday,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
were  at  mass,  they  stormed,  bumt^  pillaged, 
defaced,  and  ttnmhilated  houses,  ehun^es, 


gates,  and  monasteries.  No  sooner  was  the 
damage  repaired,  and  repose  secured,  than 
some,  unfortunate  chance  made  way  for 
another  successful  attack  of  ruin  and  de- 
solation. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
French  ceased  their  attacks,  probably 
becanse  there  was  noUiing  left  in  the  place 
worth  fighting  for. 

The  sea^  ever  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Win- 
ohelsea,  began  gradually  to  recede;  the 
mfirohanta  followed  its  example,  and  de- 
serted idle  town,  which  became  weak  and 
lean  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
In  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  it  had 
soaseely  any  flesh  left  on  its  bones;  and 
now  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  it  is  a 
skeleton*  But  one  square  remains  of  the 
thirty-nine,,  and  only  one  church,  that  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Beeket. 

The  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  which 
had  withstood  the  wars  and  the  waves,  feU 
&  viotun  to  the  Bioformation,  leaving  only 
the  heaud^  ruin  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Yirgin  to  tdl  the  tale  of  its  ancient 
gxaodeur.  Graas  still  grows  in  tlie  streets. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  closed  as  if  deserted, 
and  a  deatk-like  stillness,  pervades  the 
plaoa.  Wincbelseai  in  &ot|  is  fast  fiading 
away  like  a.£unt  shadow  on  the  stream  of 
Time  The  veoy  local  colour  of  the  place 
is  toned  down  to  neutral  tints.  The  roo& 
am  of  a.  dusky  red ;  the  waQs  are  softly 
toned  with  grey,  so  are  tibe  ruins,  the 
ancient  gates^  the  very  paths  and  roads 
that  lead  to  the  old  town.  In  spinng  time, 
behind  the  dusky  roofis^  rise  pyramids  of 
snowy  pearutcee  blossoms,  and  &e  flowers 
of  the  whii»  cherry  creep  under  the  broad 
overhangmg  eaves.  Lanruatinus,  delidiB.te 
monthly  roses,  eonntlesB  thousands  of  star- 
like daiLsiee  bespiinkHng  the  churchyard*— 
a.great  idea  of  i^ace  and  air,  as  if  there 
were  too  muck  of  the  ethereal  sky  and  too 
little  of  the  real  church  and  houses ;  the 
glistening  of  the  now  distant  sea;  a 
fiMutish  blue  hace  firom  tiie  noarsh.;  dim- 
ness, indistinctness,  a  mysterious  veil  let 
fall  upon  material  oJbjecta,  thus  appears  the 
ghost  of  ancient  Wiaohe]aea>  to  traiveUeni 
on  tibeir  way. 

Much  of  the  early  histary  of  Bye  is 
identical  with  that  of  Winchelsea.  They 
were^  in  &ct,  twin  towna  Bye  equally  be- 
longed to  Fecamp ;  Bye  was  also  burnt  and 
pillaged;  Bye  had  its  fortifiod  gates,  but 
was  never  so  grand  a  place  as  Winchelsea ; 
and  vet  Bye  retains  some  vigour,  while 
Winchelsea  is  withered  and  sapless. 

As  you  cross  the  dreary  marsh  between 
Winohdsea  aad  Bye^  you  will  see  gulls 
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flying  over  from  the  sea,  and  hear  the  rashes 
rustling  and  shivering  in  the  broad  open 
ditches.  A  few  straggling  labourers  are 
at  work,  an  aroma  of  tar  meets  yon  from 
the  river  side ;  yon  see  a  bridge,  the  ribs 
of  a  small  schooner  on  the  stocks,  another 
vessel  and  yet  another.  Signs  of  business, 
of  life,  of  colour,  begin  to  meet  you ;  boys 
and  girls  trooping  back  to  school  with 
hands  and  pinafores  fall  of  daffodils,  prim- 
roses, and  wallflowers;  ]^ou  see  a  bright 
red  house  over  which*  a  peach  tree  is  blos- 
soming ;  you  climb  a  steep  little  hill ;  you 
pstss  under  a  grand  old  gateway,  studded 
with  tufts  of  golden  wallflowers,  and  you 
are  in  Rye.  As  well  might  you  have 
stepped  across  the  Channel  into  some  little 
French  town — ^the  pavement,  the  gateway, 
the  outside  shutters,  all  is  French  in  form 
and  tone,  and,  to  complete  the  illusion, 
occasionally  a  French  name  is  conspicuous 
over  the  shop  windows. 

The  sea  once  broke  against  the  cliff  on 
which  to  this  day  stands  the  tower  built  by 
Gxdllaume  d'Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  with  its  four  grey  towers 
and  its  modem  additions  of  a  red-brick  roof 
and  a  tall  chimney ;  this  old  fortress  being 
now  the  common  gaol,  while  the  name  of  ite 
martial  founder  lingers  enigmatically  on 
the  lips  of  the  natives  who  call  it  the 
"Whyprees  tower."  A  dreary  extent  of 
marsh  now  lies  between  this 'tower  and  the 
sea,  now  nearly  two  miles  off. 

In  the  town  are  many  quaint  points  and 
medisdval  relics;  queer  old  merchants' 
houses  with  deep  doorways,  porches,  and 
&ntastic  mouldings,  grim  little  windows, 
crypts  and  vaults  and  low-roofed  pas- 
sages, where  smugglers  stored  away  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  and  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  the  revenue  officers.  Very  French 
was  Rye  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, when  it  numbered  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  refugees 
among  its  population. 

There  is  a  street  called  Watch  Bell-street 
— does  not  that  sound  a  ghost  in  itself? — 
and  there  also  is  the  ruined  chapel  of  the 
Eremite  Friars  near  the  old  gateway,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  where  the  old  monks 
hid  away  their  treasures,  and  where,  at 
last,  they  were  themselves  hidden  away,  as 
the  bones  and  skulls  which  are  occasionally 
dug  up  fully  testify. 

Such  are  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  interest- 
ing to  archsBologists  and  historians,  in- 
teresting to  many  who  are  neither  archaeo- 


logists nor  historians,  but  to  those  who  may 
remember  that  it  was  here  Mr.  Thackeray 
dr^w  the  scene  of  his  last  work— D^ 
Duval.  Alas !  only  the  firagmentof  astoiy 
so  sadly  and  so  faixilly  interrupted  I  Even 
that  frf^ment  has  infused  a  fictitioufi  life 
into  Winchelsea,  reviving  from  out  of  the 
dust  a  foreotten  eeneration  to  walk  before 
us  in  their  own  ^ss.  speaking  their  own 
language,  and  making  ns  fiuniliar  with 
their  habits,  mixing  in  their  society,  and 
carrying  us  back,  as  it  were,  a  hnndred 
years  in  the  world's  histoiy.  This  is  tibe 
charm  with  which  Thacken^  has  invested 
the  towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye.  He  hai 
resuscitated  them  tram  the  grave,  peopled 
the  locality  with  characters  once  known 
and  actnaUy  moving  there.  His  cnrioiu 
research  picked  up  incidents,  his  genius 
wove  them  into  narrative,  and  his  keen 
glance  took  in  and  adapted  eveiy  spot  to 
tiie  texture  of  his  tale.  No  spot  mort  fit 
than  weird,  lawless  Winohels^  for  a  plot 
such  as  he  had  conceived  and  laid,  in  times 
bristling  with  foreign  wars  and  domestic 
feuds.  Very  many  of  the  personages  in- 
troduced into  his  story  were  living  facts. 
The  wicked  Squires  Weston,  gentlemen, 
smugglers,  and  highwaymen  aotoally  re- 
sided in  Winchelsea ;  the  old  glebe  hooae 
still  stands,  as  it  did  when  Denis  Duval 
used  to  drink  tea  with  kind  Dr.  and  Mn. 
Barnard ;  a  lovely  and  unfortunate  French 
countess  really  lived,  died,  and  was  bnried 
there,  in  the  manner  so  g^phically  de- 
scribed ;  the  ancient  gates,  which  the  little 
Denis  pointed  out  tb  the  French  chevftlier 
as  he  ^tted  by  his  side,  are  still  standing; 
in  fiust,  all  Winchelsea  is  now  much  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  story,  1769,  with 
this  difference,  that  Thackeray  has  quickened 
it  into  life  and  motion. 
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VERONICA. 


BOOK  V. 
CHIPTEB  SI.      TEUVEST. 

Theik  life  iu  town,  however  it  may  have 
proved  to  be  dust  and  ashes  in  Yeronica'B 
month,  was  mightilv  to  the  taste  of  her  hns- 
hand.  One  great  drawback  to  his  pleasure 
at  first,  was  Veronica's  perverse  deter- 
mination to  be  discontented,  as  he  deemed 
it.  What  conld  she  desire  that  she  had  not  ? 
They  were  rich,  yonng,  fond  of  one  another 
— he  at  least  stil!  loved  her,  althongh  she 
seemed  resolved  to  tiy  to  cure  him  of  hie 
fondness ! — and  snrroanded  by  companions 
who  aaked  nothing  better  than  to  be  merry 
and  enjoy  themselves  !  What  thongh  this 
dowager  bad  declined  to  bo  intKjduced  to 
her ;  or  that  dowdy  conntess  reftised  her 
invitations ;  or  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  find  a  lady  to  present  her  at 
coart  ?  Were  not  the  ladies  whom  she  did 
know  incomparablv  more  lively  and  amus- 
ing than  these  dnll  persons?  And  was  it 
not  an  incredible  perversity  in  Veronica  to 
long  for  that  which,  had  it  been  ofiered  to 
her — or  so  Cesare  thonght — she  wonld  have 
loathed  ?  The  hnsband  and  wife  had  many 
a  sharp  discnssion  on  this  score. 

When  Veronica  now  told  Cesare  that  he 
did  not  anderstand  this  or  that,  he  would 
argne  the  point  with  vivacity.  Indeed  bnt 
he  did  nnderstand :  qnite  as  well  as  she  did ; 
perhaps  better !  She  was  but  a  woman. 
And  if  he  were  a  foreigner  in  England,  he 
jet  knew  the  world,  it  might  be  that  he 
even  knew  the  English  world,  a  great  deal 
more  thoronghly  than  she  thonght  for ! 
His  ftiends  manvais  genre  ?  Bah  !  Mrs. 
Donglas  De  Raffville  waa  one  of  the  most 
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fashionable  women  in  London.  Lord 
George,  who  had  introdnced  her  to  tbem, 

said  so !  She  was  at  any  rate  veiy  hand- 
some, very  brilliant,  and  very  good-natured : 
that  they  could  see  for  themselvea.  Per 
Bacco  !  These  simagrees  on  her  part  were 
too  amusing !  Did  she  know  the  history 
of  the  withered  little  duchess  with  the 
pearls,  to  whom  she  had  been  so  civil  at 
Naples  ?  Then  for  a  day,  perhaps,  Veronica 
would  break  ont  into  wild  gaiety.  She 
wonld  be  all  ablaze  with  excitement,  nntU 
even  the  rather  noisy  mirth  of  the  society 
that  surrounded  her  would  grow  dumb,  and 
its  membeTB  wonld  stare  at  her  uneasily,  or 
indulge  in  expressive  shrugs  and  grimaces 
to  each  other.  These  fits  of  feverish  spirits 
were  invariably  followed  by  prolonged  de- 
pression and  gloom ;  sometimes  even  by 
attacks  of  illness  that  obliged  her  to  keep 
her  bed  for  a  d^  or  so.  Bnt  she  wonld  see 
no  physician.  Her  husband,  more  and  more 
separated  from  her  companionship,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  pursuits,  gradually  ceased 
to  disquiet  himself  about  these  strange 
fluctuations  of  health  and  spirits.  There 
was  no  one  at  hand  who  cared  for  her. 
Her  father  wrote  rarely  and  briefly.  Maud 
was  separated  from  her  as  thongh  the 
thickness  of  tho  globe  were  between  them. 

One  afternoon  Veronica  was  lying  half 
asleep  on  a  couch  in  her  bondoir.  Her 
Swiss  maid  Loniso  entered  the  darkened 
room  quietly,  and  stood  listening. 

"  Is  Madame  la  Princesae  asleep  P" 

"Eh?  What  is  it?  My  head  aches," 
answered  Veronica,  in  a  drowsy  voice. 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  disturb 
Madamo  la  Pri;}cessc,  but  the  gentleman 
was  so  importunate  that  tho  footman  begged 
me  to  come  and  speak  with  madame." 

"  A  gentleman  r  I  can't  see  the  card  by 
this  light.    Tell  me  the  name." 
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"Mistare — Mifltare  Frost." 

••  Mr.  Frost !  Well—yes ;  let  Mr.  Frost 
oome  iip-stairs.  Give  me  the  eau-de-oo» 
logne.  Draw  that  curtain  a  little  more. 
No  light,  no  light !  Ah,  Dio  buono,  how 
my  h^kd  thix)bs !" 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Frost  was  uehered 
into  the  boudoir. 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the 
Princess  de'  Barletti  ?"  asked  Mr.  Frost,  to 
whom  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  seemed  at 
first  almost  pitch  darkness. 

Veronica  greeted  him,  and  told  him  where 
to  find  a  seat.  She  half  rose  from  her  sofa, 
but  fell  back  again  with  a  murmur  of  pain. 

"  You  are  sufiering  ?  I  grieve  to  in- 
trude. But  my  business  is  of  such  im- 
portance  " 

"  Of  such  importance  ?'* 

"  To  mo  of  the  very  deepest." 

Veronica  poured  some  eau-de-cologno  on 
her  hands,  and  passed  them  over  her  fore- 
head. Then  she  looked  steadily  at  Mr. 
Frost,  and  her  eyes,  more  accustomed  to 
the  dimness  than  his,  could  perceive  that 
he  was  changed  ;  bent,  and  thin,  and  hag- 

fard.  And  that  his  restless  hands  wan- 
ered  constantly  to  his  mouth,  and  that  he 
bit  his  nails  ftiriously.  He,  for  his  part, 
could  but  just  discern  the  outline  of  her 
face  and  figure. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  "  I  will  not 
waste  your  time  or  my  own — minutes  are 
very  precious — ^by  useless  preamble.  In 
preferring  the  request  I  am  about  to  make, 
I  know  that  I  am  doing  an  unusual — some 
might  say  unwarrantable  thing.  But  I  am 
hard  pressed;  temporarily — only  tempo- 
rarily. And  I  was  to-day  inspired  sud- 
denly with  the  hope  that  you  might  help 
me." 

"  In  what  way  can  it  be  in  my  power  to 
help  you?"  said  Veronica,  in  a  strange, 
dreamy  voice. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  some  money  ?" 

"  Lend  you  some  money  ?  I  thought 
you  were  very  rich !" 

"  I  shall  be.  I  am,  virtually.  But  there  is 
a  temporary<pressure;  a  severe  pressure." 
Mr.  Frost  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  as 
though  the  pressure  he  spoke  of  were  there. 
**  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Women  can 
be  compassionate  and  generous  sometimes. 
K  you  will  lend  me  the  sum  I  want,  you 
will  save  me  frpm  ruin  !" 

"  From  ruin !  *  *  Veronica  made  an  effort, 
and  seemed  to  rouse  herself  from  a  lethargy 
that  had  apparently  benumbed  her  faculties. 
Her  voice  was.  more  like  her  own  as  she 
said,  "  But  can  I  do  this  ?" 

"  I  think  you  can.     The  sum  I  need  is  a 


large  one.     But  I  know  your  means  are 
large.     I  want  two  thousand  pounds." 

^  It  is  indaed  a  large  sum !" 

^  If  I  aan  have  that  sum  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  the  rest  may  go.  I  aliall  not 
care.     That  is — I  mean  I  shaO  be  safe." 

^*  I  should  like  to  do  good  to  somebody/* 
murmured  Veronica,  half  aloud. 

"You  can  do  good  to  more  than  one 
person.  You  know  young  Lockwood,  who 
is  engaged  to  marry  Maud  Desmond  ?" 

"  Yes :  is  it  for  him  r 

"  You  love  Maud  Desmond,  do  yoa  net  ? 
I  have  heaxd  that  you  loved  her  so  much 
as  to  ofiar  her  a  part  of  your  ibrtane !" 

"  I  do  love  her.     But  what " 

"  I  cannot  explain  particulars.  But  I 
will  swear  to  you  by  any  solemn  oath 
you  choose,  that  in  lending  me  this  money 
you  will  be  serving  them.  If  I  cannot  in- 
duce  you  to  believe  that — ^believe  at  least 
that  as  I  said,  you  will  be  saving  me  from 
ruin.    God  is  my  witness  that  that  is  trne !" 

The  manner  of  the  maxL — so  different 
from  the  self-possessed,  easy,  dignified  air 
she  remembered  in  him — impressed  her 
greatly. 

"  I  should  like,"  she  said  again,  "to  do 
good  to  somebody." 

Mr.  Frost  gathered  all  his  enei^es  to 
plead  his  cause.  His  words  were  eloquent 
But  more  eloquent  to  Veronica  were  his 
trembling  lips,  his  wrinkled  brow,  his  eager 
and  restless  hands. 

"If  I  can  do  this  thing  I  will,"  she  said 
at  length. 

He  sprang  up  and  took  her  hand.  "I 
cannot  thank  you  in  words,"  he  said.  **It 
was  a  good  inspiration  that  made  me  think 
of  applying  to  you  !" 

"  But — I  shall  need  my  husband's  con- 
sent." 

"  Your  husband's  only  ?" 

"  Certainly.     Whose  else  ?" 

"  You  have  no  marriage  settlement  ?  Ko 
trustees?" 

This  was  the  £rst  time  that  the  idea  of 
having  her  money  settled  on  herself  bad 
occurred  to  her.  Her  marriage  had  been 
hurried  and  private.  There  had  been  no 
one  to  watch  her  interests  or  advise  her. 
And,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  Cesare 
had  purposely  taken  a  dishonourable  ad- 
vantage of  her  confidence  or  imprudence, 
it  must  be  explained  that  marriage  settle- 
ments are  unknown  in  his  country;  and 
that  he  was  too  ignorant  of  English  cus- 
toms to  be  aware  of  their  existence  here. 

"No,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's 
pau^.  "  I  have  no  settlement  i  no  trusted 
I  have  no  one  but  Cesare." 
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"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Frosfc,  looking  at 
her  for  an  instant  with  his  old  searching 
keenness.  "  Fortunately  for  me, "  he  added, 
"  your  influence  over  Prince  Barletti  is  nn- 
honnded.     I  remember  noting  that." 

"  Do  yon  ?" 

"  Yes.  If  I  have  yonr  promise,  I  am 
secnre  about  the  prince.  But  he  may 
reqTiire  more  explanations  than  you  have 
asked  for.  You  have  been  generous  in 
refraining  from  questioning  me.  I  feel  it. 
I  shall  not  forget  it.  But  he  will  say 
perhaps,  *Why  did  not  this  man  apply 
elsewhere?  to  his  partner,  for  example? 
to  those  connected  with  him  by  business 
ties  ?'  I  reply  that  in  certain  circumstances 
to  be  seen  to  need  a  thing  is  &tal.  The  very 
urgency  of  the  case  excites  mistrust  and 
apprehension.  And  the  small  sum  which 
divides  ruin  from  security  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, becofuse  it  is  so  essential  to  obtain 
it.  But  I  will  see  the  prince.  I  will  speak 
with  him.  I  will  give  him  any  guarantee 
in  my  power.  Only  let  me  have  your 
promise.  That  is  sufficient.  One  word 
more!  I  rely  on  your  generosity  and 
honour  to  keep  this  application  a  secret." 

"If  I  can  do  this  thing,  I  wHl,"  said 
Veronica  once  more. 

Then  Mr.  Frost  t<^k  his  leave,  scarcely 
daring  to  believe  in  ius  success ;  and  yet 
feeling  as  though  a  mantle  of  lead,  such  as 
Dante  gives  to  certain  wretched  souls  in 
purgatory^  had  been  lifted  from  bis  head 
and  sboidders  since  entering  that  house. 

Cesare  returned  late  in  the  afternoon 
from  his  ride.  Gesare's  riding,  though 
better  than  his  driving,  was  yet  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  insular  eyes.  There 
was  a  wooden  rigidity  about  Ms  legs,  and  a 
general  air  of  beong  keenly  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  horse  having  the  best  of  it  in 
case  of  any  difiPerence  of  opinion  arising  be- 
tween them  inimical  to  grace.  Nevertheless 
as  he  had  good  horses,  and  was  willing  to 
lend  one  of  them  now  and  then  to  a  Mend, 
he  found  companions  content  to  join  him 
in  equestrian  excursions  to  places  in  the 
neighbourbood  of  London ;  or  even — 
though  of  this  his  friends  were  more  shy — 
in  a  canter  in  the  Bow.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  had  been  honoured  by  the  society 
of  two  ladies,  in  addition  to  that  of  hii3 
friend  Cotmt  Polybpolis,  a  Greek  gentle- 
man of  very  varied  accomplishments,  which 
were  apparently  not  duly  appreciated  in 
his  own  countiy',  but  for  the  exercise  of 
which  he  found  a  favourable  field  in  Lon- 
don, after  having  exhausted  Paris  and 
Vienna.  They  had  all  been  very  merry, 
and  Cesare  entered  in  high  good  humour. 


"  You  were  wrong  n#t  to  come,  ma  belle 
princesse,"  said  he,  gaily.  "It  was  very 
pleasant.  We  alighted  at  a  village  inn, 
and  had  beer  !  Figurati !  And  there  was 
a  garden  to  the  inn,  where  there  was  a 
target.  We  shot  at  the  target  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Nobody  could  hit  the  mark. 
It  was  immensely  amusing ! " 

Veronica's  headache  had  apparently 
passed  off.  She  was  dressed  witb  care 
and  elegance.  Her  voice  was  gentle,  and 
her  manner  conciliating,  as  she  said  to  him, 

"  Come  here  and  sit  down  by  me,  Cesare 
mio !     I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

"  Must  I  not  dress  for  dmner  ?" 

"  There  is  time  enougb.  Come  here  for 
a  moment.'' 

He  obeyed.  Seating  himself  beside  her, 
he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was 
very  thin,  and  burnt  with  a  feverish  heat. 

"Cara!"  he  said,  touched  with  a  vague 
pity  as  he  looked  at  the  wasted  little 
fingers  on  which  the  sparkling  rings  sat  so 
loosely.  "  If  you  would  always  be  kind  to 
me,  1  would  rather  stay  here  with  you, 
than  divert  myself  with  those  others  I" 

"Ah,  you  would  get  tired  of  staying 
here  with  me,  Cesare !  and  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  do  so.  But  I  like  to  hear  you  say 
so.     Do  you  really  love  me,  Cesare  ?" 

"Ma  si!" 

"  I  had  a  viator  whilst  you  were  out 
this  afternoon ;  an  unexpected  visitor." 

"H  Vicario?  No?  It  was  not  that 
accursed  doctor  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cesare !  Why  should  yon  speak 
so  of  poor  Mr.  Plew  ?  What  reason  on 
earth  have  you  to  dislike  him  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  It  is  an  antipathy,  I 
suppose.  With  his  insipid  face,  and  his  eyes 
like  your  English  sky,  neither  blue  nor  grey ! 
He  attacks  my  nerves.  Well  it  was  not  he  ?" 

Veronica  made  an  effort  to  suppress  an 
angry  reply. 

"It  was  Mr.  Frost,"  she  answered, 
shortly,  not  trusting  her  self-control  to  say 
more  at  that  instant. 

"  Mr.  Frost !  Davvero !— Mr.  ^  Frost  1 
Ah  ilpovero  Frost !  He  was  tr^s'bon  en- 
fant at  Naples;  and  what  was  better,  a 
very  good  lawyer !" 

"  He  is  in  trouble." 

"  Si,  eh  ?"  said  Cesare,  whose  interest  in 
this  announcement  did  not  appear  to  be  . 
keen. 

"  And  I  have  promised  to  help  him." 

"  Oh !  that  was  very  kind  of  you,"  ob- 
served Cesare,  with  a  shade  of  surprise, 
that  yet  was  not  lively  enough  to  rouse 
him  to  any  great  demonstration  of  caring 
about  what  Veronica  was  saying. 
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"  Yes ;  I  have  promised  to  lend  him  some 
money." 

"  Wliai  /"  He  was  not  indiflferent  now. 
"  Yon  are  jesting !  Lend  Mr.  Frost  money  I ' ' 

"  I,  too,  was  snrprised  at  his  reqnest." 

"  What  was  it  ?  How  was  it  ?  Oh  !"  ex- 
claimed Cesare,  stmck  by  a  sndden  idea, 
"  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  his  pocket-book, 
and  wanted  a  few  pounds.  Were  you  able 
to  give  them  to  him  ?" 

"  Then  yon  would  not  have  objected  to 
my  doing  so  ?" 

"  In  that  case,  no." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Veronica,  ignor- 
ing the  words  in  italics,  "  because  I  promised 
to  assist  him.  It  is  a  large  sum  he  wants. 
But  we  can  afford  it,  I  suppose.  I  never 
enter  into  the  details  of  our  fortune,  but  I 
make  no  doubt  that  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  us.  In  serving  him,  I  shall  be  indi- 
rectly serving  others  in  whom  I  am  in- 
terested. I  do  not  exactly  understand  how ; 
but  if  you  were  to  ask  him  he  might  tell 
you  more  explicitly.  I  was  greatly  struck 
by  the  change  in  Mr.  Frost's  appearance. 
He  seems  to  have  been  harassed  nearly  to 
death.  But  if  you  had  seen  the  light  that 
came  into  his  race  when  I  said  '  Yes' !  It 
gave  me  quite  a  new  sensation.  I  promised 
to  lend  him  two  thousand  pounds  1" 

Cesare  had  sat  silent,  listening  to  his  wife 
with  growing  uneasiness  in  his  face.  At 
these  last  words  he  jumped  up  and  uttered 
a  loud  ejaculation.  But  in  the  next  instant 
he  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh : 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  You  made  me  believe 
you  were  in  earnest." 

But  even  as  he  said  the  words  his  angry 
£EUse  belied  them. 

"  I  am  in  earnest^  Cesare." 

For  all  reply  he  laughed  again,  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  switching 
his  riding- whip  right  and  left  with  a  sharp, 
vicious  motion. 

Veronica  proceeded  to  recapitulate  Mr. 
Frost's  words  as  well  as  she  could  remember 
them.  She  spoke  earnestly  and  eagerly.  At 
length,  finding  that  she  made  no  impression 
on  her  husband,  she  began  to  lose  patience. 
"  It  would  be  somewhat  less  grossly  lil-bred 
and  discourteous,"  she  said,  '*if  you  were  to 
favour  me  with  your  objections,  if  you  do 
object)  instead  of  sneering  and  strutting  in 
that  intolerable  manner." 

"  My  objections  are  that  the  whole  idea  is 
contrary  to  common  sense.  Tu  sei  pazza — 
you  are  mad,  mia  cara." 

^'  How  contrary  to  common  sense  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  contrary  to  common 
sense." 


'*  You  do  not  see,  for  example,  that  this 
man  must  be  at  the  last  extremilybeiorelie 
would  attempt  such  a  desperate  forlorn  hope 
asthis?  Tbat  he  must  lie  as  good  as  mined 
already  ?     Tu  sei  pazza  !" 

"  But  if  we  could  save  him — and  others  ?" 

''  Pazza,  pazza,  pazza !" 

"  Cesare,  I  gave  him  my  promise." 

"You  must  have  been  bewitched,  or— 
dreaming  when  you  gave  it^"  he  answered 
with  a  singular  look. 

"  Aft&t  all,  the  money  is  mine,  and  I 
choose  to  ckim  the  disposal  of  it,"  she  cried, 
her  long-repressed  resentment  blazing  out 
on  her  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes. 

Cesare  wheeled  sharp  round  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  you  reaUy  are  not 
in  possession  of  your  senses." 

"  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  senses.  I 
despise  your  sneer.  I  despise  you;  yes,! 
despise  you !  I  will  not  forfeit  my  word 
to  please  your  grudging,  petty  meanness  I 
The  money  is  mine,  mine,  I  tell  yon. 
And  I  wiU  have  some  share  in  the  disposal 
of  it." 

Then  he  let  the  demon  of  rage  take  fioJl 
possession  of  him.  From  between  his 
clenched  teeth  he  hissed  out  such  words  as 
speedily  made  her  quail  and  shudder  and 
sink  down,  burying  her  head  among  the 
cushions  of  the  couch.  He  had  learnt  mndi 
during  the  past  three  months,  both  of  her 
position  and  his  own  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  he  spared  her  no  detail  of  his 
knowledge.  He  knew  his  privil^es;  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the 
world  which  she  could  call  her  own ;  and 
he  also  knew  that  his  name  and  title  were 
looked  on  as  more  than  equivalent  for  the 
surrender  of  herself  and  all  she  possessed. 
He  had  lately  had  increasing  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  her.  His  new  friends  did 
not  love  her.  They  resented  her  pride,  and 
ridiculed  her  pretensions.  A  hnndred  tannts 
which,  but  for  the  accidental  firing  of  the 
long  train  of  discontents,  and  spites,  and 
vexations,  might  have  remained  for  ever 
unspoken,  leaped  from  his  tongue.  His 
passion  grew  with  speech,  as  a  smouldering' 
fire  rushes  into  flame  at  the  contact  of  the 
outer  air.  He  turned  and  twisted  the 
elastic  riding-whip  ferociously  in  his  hands 
as  though  it  were  a  Uviug  thing  that  he 
took  pleasure  in  torturing.  And  at  length, 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  Veronica 
as  she  cowered  on  the  so&i,  bending  closer 
and  closer  over  her,  and  hissing  his  fierce 
invectives  into  her  ear,  he  suddenly  drew 
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himself  upriglit,  whirled  the  twisted  whip 
with  a  crash  into  the  midst  of  some  porce- 
iain  toys  that  stood  on  a  distant  table,  and 
dashed  headlong  from  the  room. 

HURRICANES. 


Michael  Scott,  in  his  delightful  West 
Indian  novel  of  Tom  Cringle,  gives  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  the  approach  of  a  tropical 
storm  which  would  almost  pass  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  commencement  of  one  of 
those  tremendous  convulsions  of  natnre 
which  we  still  call  by  the  old  aboriginal 
name  of  "  hnrricane."  First,  says  the  writer 
referred  to,  comes  a  black  clond  that  slowly 
spreads  like  a  pall  over  the  entire  face  of 
nature.  One  by  one  the  cattle  hurry  to 
sheltered  places ;  the  huge  carrion  crows 
alone  brave  the  open  sky;  the  jewelled 
humming-birds  disappear;  the  parrots, 
pigeons,  and  cranes  retire  into  the 
deepest  coverts ;  the  wild  ducks,  migrating 
to  some  calm  region  outside  the  storm, 
shoot  past  in  long  lines  with  outstretched 
necks  and  clanging  wings;  the  negroes 
huny  silently  from  the  cane  patches  with 
their  hoes  over  their  shoxdders.  There  is 
a  lull  of  expectancy  and  dread,  then  the 
storm  bursts  in  all  the  blindness  of  its  fury. 

One  of  the  most  tremendous  hurricanes 
that  has  ever  devastated  the  West  Indies, 
since  1783,  was  that  of  August,  1831.  On 
the  night  before,  at  Barbadoes,  the  sea  and 
air  seemed  restless  and  troubled,  there 
were  many  signs  of  unsettled  weather  and 
an  impending  gale ;  but  still  nothing  un- 
usual was  anticipated.  The  wind  kept 
gusty  and  fitful,  and  about  ten  p.m.  there 
was  a  shower  of  rain,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  treacherous  calm.  After  this  a  dense 
mass  of  black  cloud  gathered  over  the 
horizon,  and  hung  there  in  deep  gloom. 
About  midnight  a  severe  squall  burst 
forth  from  tins  darkness,  and  fierce  and 
sweeping  rain  followed,  the  wind  blowing 
hard  from  the  north-east,  and  every  mo- 
ment increasing  in  violence.  Louder  and 
louder  it  grew,  till  by  three  o'clock  it  had 
increased  to  a  hurricane  that  raged  over 
the  whole  island  till  five  o'clock,  the 
lightning  evijry  few  minutes  cleaving  the 
darkness  with  keen  blades  of  blue  flame. 
Wherever  the  hurricane  spread  the  houses 
were  levelled  to  the  earth,  or  the  roofs  blown 
off.  The  largest  trees  were  torn  up  from 
their  roots,  or  were  snapped  in  two  like 
reeds.  Many  persons  were  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  huts,  and  the 


survivors  cast  forth  to  the  storm  and  rain, 
at  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  instant 
death  &om  the  ceaseless  and  dangerous  drift 
of  scattered  boughs  and  timbers.  The  wind 
blew  alternately  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  After  veering  to  east  it  went 
back  to  north-west,  shifted  fiercely  to  east, 
veered  to  south-east,  and  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  broke  from  the  south-west 
with  tenfold  fury,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
fect deluge  of  rain.  This  continued  for  two 
hours,  and  during  all  this  time  the  house- 
less suffered  both  bodily  and  mental  tor- 
ture. In  many  cases  deficate  women,  risen 
from  a  sick  bed,  and  half  naked,  had  to 
remain  in  the  open  fields,  separated  from 
their  husbands  and  children.  Many  in- 
fants, too,  lost  by  their  mothers,  were  left 
exposed  to  the  storm.  When  day  broke 
through  the  dreadftil  gloom,  the  wrecked 
country  waa  a  heartrending  sight.  As  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  incessant 
crash  of  ruins  ceased,  there  arose  the 
shrieks  of  the  affrighted  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  island 
was  like  one  huge  battle-field,  and  the  end 
of  the  world  seemed  come.  Then  com- 
menced the  sorrowful  and  eager  search  for 
the  missing,  and  the  extracting  of  crushed 
bodies  from  the  ruins.  The  fields  a  few 
hours  before  so  luxuriant,  were  now 
deserts.  The  canes  and  the  corn  had  both 
been  destroyed.  The  houses  still  standing 
were  generally  so  shaken  as  to  be  danger- 
ous. Everywhere  .was  desolation,  mourn- 
ing, and  woe.  Those  churches  that  were 
left  were  converted  into  hospital  depots  for 
the  wounded ;  the  dead  were  piled  in  heaps 
tin  graves  could  be  dug.  There  was  fear 
of  a  famine,  and  indeed  there  would  have 
been  one  but  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  some  of  the  merchants,  who  refused  to 
raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  distributed 
large  quantities  of  flour,  <&c.,  among  the 
sufferers.  A  pestilence,  too,  was  dreaded 
from  the  shoals  of  fish  cast  on  shore,  and 
from  the  negro  bodies  that  began  to  putrefy 
before  they  could  be  removed  from  under 
the  ruins.  The  neighbouring  colonies  gene- 
rously sent  immediate  supplies  of  provisions 
and  money,  and  the  Gx)vernor  admitted  all 
such  supplies  free  of  duty.  Very  few  ves- 
sels rode  out  the  storm,  and  the  southern 
beach  was  lined  with  wrecks,  only  four 
or  five  of  which  were  got  off".  The  streets 
were  strewn  with  masts,  spars,  hen-coops, 
binnacles,  and  boats  blown  from  the  wrecks. 
The  wind  crowned  all  this  destruction  by 
actually  blowing  over  one  of  the  "  Keys," 
or  tall  isolated  rocks  which  had  stood  near 
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the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  About  six 
thousand  persons  altogether  perished  at 
Barbadoes  in  this  storm. 

At  Forstcr*s  Hall  Estate,  near  Job*s 
Eiver,  the  phenomena  were,  by  many,  attri- 
buted to  an  earthquake.  Several  of  the 
buildings  sank  into  the  earth,  and  a  house 
in  which  a  flock  of  sheep  and  some  cattle 
were  lodged  was  swallowed  up,  and  en- 
tirely disappeared.  A  wood  adjoining 
moved  down  to  where  the  house  stood,  and 
a  field  of  youDg  canes  took  possession  of  a 
spot  previously  occupied  by  a  field  of 
potatoes.  At  St.  Thomas,  too,  the  same 
convulsions  occurred,  and  the  house  of  a 
Dr.  Brown  was  partially  buried. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Reid,  amid  all  the 
roar  and  desolation,  found  a  few  calm  mo- 
ments to  make  some  scientific  observations 
on  the  course  of  the  hurricane.  He  decided 
that  the  progressive  rate  of  these  terrific 
storms  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  currents,  and  that 
hurricanes  appear  to  owe  their  destruc- 
tive power  chiefly  to  their  rotatory  velocity. 
The  distance  between  Barbadoes  and  St. 
Vincent  is  nearly  eighty  miles.  This  storm 
began  at  Barbadoes  a  little  before  midnight; 
but  it  did  not  reach  St.  Vincent  until  seven 
o'clock  next  morning ;  its  rate  of  progress, 
therefore,  was  only  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Simons,  who 
had  resided  for  forty  years  in  St.  Vincent, 
had  ridden  out  at  daybreak,  and  was  about  a 
mile  from  his  house  when  he  observed  a 
cloud  to  the  north  of  him,  so  threatening 
in  appearance  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
so  alarming  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  tropics ;  he  described  it  as  appearing  of 
an  oHve  green  colour.  In  expectation  of 
terrific  weather  he  hastened  home  to  nail 
up  his  doors  and  windows  ;  and  to  this 
precaution  attributed  the  safety  of  his 
house,  which  was  situated  on  the  Upper 
Adelphi  Estate. 

A  very  careful  observer  at  Bridgetown 
described  the  hurricane  as  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  morning  of  cloudless  weather 
and  a  gentle  breeze.  This  in  a  few  hours 
gave  way  to  high  winds  from  the  east,  which 
soon  subsided.  With  occasional  puffs  only 
from  the  east  the  heat  increased  about  two 
P.M.  to  eighty-eight  degrees,  and  was  un- 
usually oppressive  and  sultry.  At  four 
the  thermometer  sank  two  degrees ;  at  five 
dense  clouds  gathered  from  the  north ;  then 
came  a  shower  of  rain  followed  by  an 
ominous  stillness,  with  a  dismal  blackness 
gathering  all  round,  a  dim  circle  of 
imperfect  Hght  appearing  towards  the 
zenith:    at    six   and   seven  the   sky    was 


cleared,  and  the  air  was  calm ;  at  seven  the 
wind  again  blew  from  the  north ;  at  b&lf- 
past  nine  it  freshened,  and  showers  of  r&in 
fell ;  at  half- past  ten  distant  lightning  was 
seen.  Then  till  midnight  came  sqnalls  of 
wind  and  i-ain  with  intermediate  calms,  the 
thermometer  varying  with  great  rapidity. 
After  midnight  the  gale  increased  from  the 
north-east,  and  the  lightning  was  more 
vivid  and  frequent.  At  one  a.m.  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south-west,  and  blewhard^ 
than  ever.  When  the  hurricane  first  began, 
so  capricious  was  the  storm,  that  some 
houses  were  leveUed  to  the  ground,  when 
the  residents  of  others  not  a  mile  oS  were 
scarcely  sensible  that  the  weather  was  nn- 
usually  boisterous.  Just  before  the  foil 
madness  of  the  storm  broke  forth,  the  sky 
was  incessantly  in  a  blaze  with  quivering' 
sheets  of  lightning,  but  these  were  sur- 
passed by  the  bolts  of  electric  fire  that 
kept  exploding  in  all  directions.  The 
hurricane  was  at  its  height  about  two,  but 
at  three  the  occasional  outbursts  were  tre- 
mendous. When  the  lightning  ceased  for  a 
moment  the  pitchy  darkness  that  wrapped 
the  town  seemed  inexpressibly  awfnl  to 
the  frightened  watchers.  Many  meteors, 
and  one  in  particular,  were  noted  by  onr 
observer.  It  was  oi  a  cylindrical  form, 
like  a  lamp  shade,  and  globular  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  of  a  deep  red  hue  like  red- 
hot  n^tal,  and  fell  perpendicularly,  as  if 
by  its  own  gravity,  and  not  as  if  shot  or  pro- 
pelled from  any  other  aerolite.  On  ap- 
proaching the  earth  with  increased  velocity 
it  assumed  a  dazzling  whiteness  and  an 
elongated  form,  and  on  striking  the  earth 
in  Beckwith- square  splashed  to  pieces  as  if 
it  had  been  molten  metal  or  boiling  quick- 
silver. A  few  minutes  a^r  this  phenome- 
non the  wind  suddenly  lulled  to  a  low  distaat 
roar,  and  the  lightning,  which  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  flash  and  d£u<t,  played  fiercely  be- 
tween the  clouds  and  the  earth,  castbg 
down  blazes  of  flame  which  seemed  an- 
swered and  returned  by  gushes  of  fire  from 
the  earth's  surface.  The  moment  after  the 
hurricane  burst  forth  again  from  the  west 
with  tenfold  violence.  No  thunder  was  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  but  there  was  one  horrible 
roar  of  wind  and  waves,  mixed  with  the 
ceaseless  clattering  of  tiles,  the  snapping  of 
glass,  the  falling  of  roo&  and  walls,  the 
shouts  of  men,  the  groans  and  screams  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  and  children. 

At  dawn,  the  observer  we  quote  made 
his  way  to  the  wharf  though  the  rain 
was  painful  to  the  &ce,  and  was  so  dense 
as  to  veil  every  object   beyond  the  head 
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of  the  pier.  Gigantic  waves  were  there 
rolling  in  as  if  threatening  the  town  with 
destruction-  The  beach  was  entirely  covered 
with  wrecks,  and  an  nndnlating  mass  of 
lumber,  shingle,  staves,  barrels,  trasses  of 
hay,  and  every  kind  of  buoyant  mer- 
chandise. Only  two  vessels  were  afloat 
within  the  pier,  all  the  rest  were  capsized 
or  on  their  beam- ends  in  shallow  water. 
Prom  the  cathedral  tower,  a  picture  of 
universal  ruin  presented  itself  at  every 
point  of  the  compass.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  laid  waste,  no  sign  of 
vegetation  was  apparent,  except  here  and 
there  small  patches  of  a  sickly  green. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  seemed  as  if 
scorched  by  fire.  The  few  remaining  trees, 
half  stripped  of  their  boughs,  looked  forlorn 
and  wintry.  The  merchants*  houses  around 
Bridgetown  were  no  longer  hidden  by 
groves,  but  stood  out,  desolate  and  exposed 
ruins.  The  trees,  by  the  direction  of  their 
fall,  showed  that  they  had  been  for  the 
most  part  blown  down  by  the  blasts  from 
the  north-west. 

At  the  Barbadoes  Government  House  the 
hurricane  had  not  altogether  been  unguarded 
against.  The  calm,  but  fiery,  evening  sky 
of  the  9th  had  been  followed  by  a  storm 
that  had  driven  twenty-five  large  ships  in 
the  bay  to  sea,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  Gt)vemment  House  had  then  been  bar- 
ricaded, as  a  precaution  against  the  now 
inevitable  storm.  This  was  at  six  p.m., 
but  by  ten  the  wind  had  forced  a  passage 
through  the  house  from  the  north-west. 
The  tempest  increasing  every  minute,  the 
family  took  to  the  centre  of  the  building, 
imagining,  from  the  building  being  circular, 
and  the  walls  a  good  three  feet  thick,  they 
would  withstand  the  wind's  utmost  rage. 
However,  by  half-past  eleven,  half  the  roof 
being  torn  off*,  they  retreated  to  the  cellar, 
from  whence  they  were  soon  driven  by  the 
water,  which,  finding  a  vent  there,  rose  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  There  was  only 
one  refuge — ^the  fields,  though  trees  were 
falling  in  all  directions.  The  family  then 
huddled  under  the  ruins  of  the  foundation 
of  the  flag-staff^,  which,  however,  soon  after 
gave  way,  and  dispersed  the  fugitives. 
The  Governor  and  the  few  that  remained 
with  him  were  thrown  down  by  the  wind, 
hut  eventually  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
cannon,  and  crowded  under  the  carriage, 
dreading  every  moment  lest  it  should  be 
dismounted  and  crush  them  by  its  fall,  or 
lest  the  powder  magazine  close  by  should 
blow  up.  The  armoury,  not  far  off,  was 
soon  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  arms 
scattered  far  and  near.     The  fortificjitions 


were  much  injured,  and  it  was  particularly 
mentioned,  to  show  the  force  of  the  wind, 
that  a  twelve-pounder  gun  on  a  wheeled 
carriage  was  driven  by  degrees  all  the  way 
from  the  south  to  the  north  battery,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

This  storm  only  touched  a  part  of  St. 
Lucia;  after  a  few  hours  the  wind  there 
went  entirely  down,  and  the  evening  was 
beautiful   and    calm.      At    St.    Vincent's 
every  .building  was  blown   over   and  the 
town  destroyed.     At  Granada  nineteen  sail 
of  loaded  Dutch  ships  were  stranded  and 
beaten  to  pieces.     Four  ships  foundered  off* 
Martinique.  In  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  more 
than    a   thousand   persons  perished.      At 
Fort  Royal,  the  cathedral,  seven  churches, 
and  fourteen  hundred  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  the  hospital  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
which    were    sixteen    hundred   sick    and 
wounded,  fell  and  crushed  the  greater  part 
of  the  inmates.     Altogether,   about  nine 
thousand  persons  perished  in  Martinique 
alone.    Tortola.,  too,  suffered  severely.    The 
whole  town  of   'Rood   Harbour   was   de- 
molished, two-thirds  of  the  sugar  houses, 
and  all  the  negro  huts  were  destroyed,  and 
one  hundred  persons  perished.     The  presi- 
dent of  the  island  lost  his  wife,  and  was 
himself  severely  injured;  but  he  instantly 
called  a  council  to  open  the  ports  for  six 
months  to  all  lumber  and  provisions  sent 
from  the   United  States.     The  furniture, 
plate,  cattle,  &c.,  engulfed  or  destroyed  were 
valued  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  planters  looked  with  horror  on  lands 
where  no  crops  could  be  expected  for  years, 
even  if  the  sugar  works  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed.    At  St.  Eustatia  seven  ships  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  all  the  crews  were 
drowned.     Nearly  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  were  washed  into  the  sea,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  persons  lost 
their  lives.     At  St.  Martin's  everything  was 
blown  down  but  the  boiling  houses,   and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  buildings. 

This  hurricane  sweeping  all  round  the 
Leeward  Islands,  wrecked  or  shattered 
every  ship  it  met ;  at  Antigua  it  sajik  a  sloop 
of  war,  and  dashed  several  merchantmen 
and  about  thirty  small  vessels  on  shore. 
At  St.  Bartholomew  forty  vessels  went  on 
shore  at  the  same  time. 

The  details  of  a  small  hurricane  at  Karo- 
tonga,  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in 
December,  1831,  are  curious,  as  exemplify- 
ing some  minor  peculiarities  of  these  tremen- 
dous visitations.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  missionary,  describes  this  storm  as 
beginning  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  which 
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threatened  the  destruction  of  his  vessel  in 
the  harbour  of  Avama.  He,  therefore,  em- 
ployed natives  to  build  a  rough  breakwater 
of  stones  round  the  vessel,  and  to  &sten 
the  chain  cable  to  the  main  post  of  a  large 
school-room,  which  stood  on  a  bank  ten 
feet  high,  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  sea, 
to  which  room  all  the  timber  and  ship's 
stores  were  removed  for  safety.  The  next 
day  the  storm  raged  with  great  violence, 
and  the  rain  poured  down  without  ceasing. 
Trees  began  to  split  and  houses  to  fall. 
The  luxuriant  groves  and  neat  white  cot- 
tages were  soon  mere  ruins,  and  the  scream- 
ing women  were  everywhere  running  wildly 
with  their  children,  seeking  places  of  shelter 
or  dragging  their  property  from  the  wreck. 
The  chapel  fell  in,  and  the  natives  were 
driven  to  the  mountains.  The  lightning 
streamed  from  the  black  clouds,  and  the 
thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  island  to  its 
very  centre.  The  water  for  a  mile  from 
the  shore  was  several  feet  deep.  This  was 
the  crisis  of  the  hurricane.  The  wind 
shifting  suddenly  a  few  points  to  the  west, 
the  sea  almost  ins^ntly  receded.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  missionary  his  vessel 
was  found  carried  over  a  swamp  and  lodged 
in  a  grove  of  chesnut  trees,  which  had 
stopped  her  being  hurled  into  a  bog  several 
hundred  yards  beyond. 

In  our  brief  record  of  tropical  hurricanes, 
the  hurricane  at  sea  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  log  of  the  Calypso  (Mr.  Wilkinson, 
master)  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting 
particulars  of  a  storm  of  this  kind  in  August, 
1837.  The  vessel  was,  by  observation  at 
the  time,  in  latitude  twenty-six  degrees 
forty-seven  minutes  north,  and  longitude 
seventy-five  degrees  five  minutes  west. 
The  wind  was  about  east -north-east.  The 
wind  freshened  till  only  double-reefed  top- 
sails, reefed  foresail,  and  mizen  could  be 
carried.  Next  day  the  wind  increased,  the 
ship  laboured  much,  and  the  pumps  had  to 
be  constantly  kept  going.  The  day  after,  the 
sea  stove  in  the  fore  scuttle,  and,  it  being 
impossible  to  stop  the  leak,  the  chief  mate 
got  a  small  axe,  which  he  had  carefully 
sharpened  a  few  days  previous,  and  began  to 
cut  away  the  mizen-mast.  All  at  once  the 
vessel  heeled  over  so  that  fourteen  men  and 
the  bi'ave  captain  only  saved  themselves  with 
difficulty.  The  ship  was  sinking  fast. 
Some  of  the  survivors  instantly  began  cut- 
ting the  weather  lanyards  of  the  rigging, 
while  others  called  to  God  for  mercy,  or 
remained  stupefied  with  despair.  The 
moment,  however,  the  lanyards  were  cut, 
the  three  masts  went  by  the  board,  and  the 
vessel  righted,  though  but  slowly.  The  boats 


were  gone,  the  main  hatches  were  store  in, 
the  planks  of  the  deck  were  everprhere 
starting,  the  hold  was  full  of  rum-puncheons, 
which  were  dashing  about  loose,  the  shat- 
tered gunwales  were  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  broke  over  the 
vessel  as  if  she  were  a  mere  log.  When  the 
hurricane  lulled,  the  pun^ps  were  mended, 
and  set  constantly  at  work,  and  the  wreck 
of  the  masts  cut  away.  When  the  water  in 
the  hold  sank  to  nine  feet,  a  spare  spar  was 
rigged  for  a  jury-mast,  and  a  sail  set  on  it 
On  the  second  of  September  the  crew,  after 
undergoing  fearful  hardships,  got  the  ship 
into  Wilmington  safely.  There  was  never, 
perhaps,  an  instance  of  a  vessel  so  com- 
pletely disabled  by  a  hurricane,  so  entirely 
stripped  of  masts,  sails,  and  ropes,  reaching 
a  distant  port  in  safety.  Only  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  of  the  captain,  and  the 
untiring  exertions  of  the  crew  could  hare 
saved  a  ship  all  but  water-logged. 

The  European  hurricane,  in  comparison 
with  such  storms  as  these,  is  but  as  a  child 
compared  to  a  giant.  The  worst  it  can  do  on 
land  is  to  hurl  down  chinmey-pots,  strike 
down  trees,  and  now  and  then  blow  down  a 
steeple.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  sudden 
and  violent  European  storms  known  was 
that  of  July,  1786,  when  a  raging  wind,  driT- 
ing  before  it  clouds  of  hail,  or  rather  blocks 
of  ice  of  great  size,  hard  as  diamonds,  and  so 
elastic  that  they  rebounded  from  the  ground, 
swept  over  the  greater  part  of  France. 
Between  St.  Germain  and  Marly,  the 
lumps  of  ice,  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces,  destroyed  every  growing  crop,  and 
nearly  all  the  fruit  trees.  All  hopes  of 
a  harvest  were  in  a  few  minutes  entirely 
ruined.  These  ice  missiles  cut  to  pieces  a 
forest  of  chesnut  trees  near  Marly,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  have  been  fired  at  with  cannon. 
The  lucerne,  the  pulse,  the  corn,  and  ihe 
vines  were  all  beaten  to  pieces  or  driven 
into  the  ground.  Houses  and  cottages  were 
unroofed,  windows  everywhere  destroyed, 
cows,  sheep,  and  lambs  killed,  and  manyo. 
the  poor,  on  their  way  to  mass,  wounded  or 
maimed.  The  steeple  of  a  chxirch  at 
Gallandon  fell,  crashing  in  the  roof  of  ^^ 
choir  at  the  very  moment  of  the  elevotion 
of  the  host.  The  frightened  people  fell 
backward  in  terror,  crying  out  wifih  one 
voice,  "The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
miserable  sinners  !"  No  one  was,  kowever, 
injured.  A  church  at  Tours  was  blown 
down  by  the  storm.  Luckily  there  was 
no  one  in  it  but  the  cur^,  who,  though 
almost  frightened  to  death,  saved  himself 
under  the  arch  of  a  fountaiD  in  the  choir. 
I  Three  windmills  in  another  district  were 
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blown  down,,  and  three  persons  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  them  killed  on  the  spot. 
At  Pontoise,  out  of  sixty-six  parishes, 
forty  lost  every  crop,  and  the  rest  half, 
two-t&irds,  or  three-quarters.  This  storm, 
though  not  very  destructive  to  human  life, 
had  more  of  the  suddenness  and  irresistible 
violence  of  a  tropical  hurricane  about  it 
than  any  other  on  record. 

One  or  two  scientific  facts  about  hurri- 
canes shoxdd  not  bo  overlooked.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  though  they  rage  with 
the  greatest  fury  in  the  torrid  zone,  they 
never  touch  nor  cross  the  equator.  In  the 
polar  regions  they  are  entirely  unknown. 
A  hurricane  first  observed  at  the  Windward 
Islands  in  October,  1858,  spread  almost  or 
quite  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  Hurricanes 
are  always  preceded  by  an  atrial  wave  that 
gives  notice  through  tne  barometer  of  the 
coming  danger.  English  and  American 
savans,  tracking  these  storms  for  three 
thousand  miles,  have  proved  them  to  be 
progressive  and  rotatory.  Their  progress 
varies  from  four  to  forty- four  miles  an  hour ; 
but  their  rotatory  movement  is  greater  near 
the  centre  than  in  the  outer  whirls.  The 
hurricanes  of  the  South  Indian  oceans  are 
estimated  to  range  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  six  hundred  miles  in  diameter. 
The  most  established  theory  of  the  origin  of 
these  storms  is  that  certain  winds  set  in 
motion  by  some  mysterious  agency  to- 
wards the  poles  experience  an  opposition 
from  inert  masses  of  air  they  meet  in  their 
coxirsj,  as  well  as  from  opposing  trade  winds, 
and  so  are  spun  by  the  conflict  into  whirls. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  telegraph; 
by  its  swift  warnings,  will  disarm  hurri- 
canes, and  render  them  almost  entirely 
powerless. 


ROTTEN  HUSTINGS. 


In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  were  filled,  day  after 
day,  with  reports  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  certain  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  certain  boroughs.  Two,  at  least, 
of  the  edifying  histories  that  were  at  that 
time  disclosed  are  well  worth  consideration, 
now  that  the  facts  are  presented  clearly 
and  concisely.  The  reports  of  the  Be- 
verley and  Bridgwater  Commissioners  dis- 
close so  remarkable  a  state  of  things,  and 
those  towns  hold  so  infamously  distin- 
guished a  place  in  the  annals  of  bribery, 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  the  deeds 
done  in  them  to  remain  unchronicled.    Let 


us  see  what  the  Commissioners  have  to 
tell  us  about  the  first  of  these  very  rotten 
boroughs. 

Beverley,  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  profitably  business  of  electing 
members  of  parliament.  Its  electoral  pri- 
vileges date  from  as  remote  a  period  as 
the  twenty- third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  and  ever  since  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  favoured 
spot  has  returned  two  members.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  election,  which  took 
place  in  1868,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  population  numbered  some  twelve 
thousand,  and  the  registered  electors  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  one.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  last  Reform  Bill,  in  1867, 
the  constituency  was  only  some  eleven  hun- 
dred strong.  Of  this  body  about  eight 
hundred  were  notoriously  open  to  bribery  . 
and  corrupt  influences.  Of  this  eight 
hundred,  150m e  three  hundred  were  free 
lances,  without  political  principles  or  pre- 
judices one  way  or  the  other ;  half  the 
remaining  five  hundred  were  determined  to 
bo  paid,  whenever  money  was  going  (and 
money  always  was  going  at  Beverley  elec- 
tions), by  the  candidate  whose  political 
views  they  favoured,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
then  by  his  opponent.  If  the  money  came 
from  a  candidate  of  their  own  colour  it  was 
not  considered  a  bribe;  if  it  came  from 
the  other  side  it  was  called  a  bribe,  but  that 
circumstance  made  very  little  difference. 

Two-thirds  of  the  gentlemen  of  Beverley 
who  recorded  their  votes  in  the  elections  of 
1857, 1859,  1860,  and  1865,  received  (so 
think  the  Commissioners)  bribes  in  some 
shape  or  other.  In  1854?,  owing  to  acci- 
dental causes,  there  was  actually  a  pure 
election  in  Beverley :  a  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  productive  of  great  discontent  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  next  election,  which 
took  place  in  March,  1857,  was,  however, 
conducted  on  strictly  corrupt  principles, 
and  was  followed  by  the  unseating  of  one 
of  the  successful  candidates,  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  qualification ;  thus  securing  for 
the  borough  a  fresh  election  without  the 
annoyance  of  inconvenient  questions  as  to 
bribery,  on  the  part  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  second  1857 
election  took  place  in  August,  and  from  it 
may  be  said  to  date  the  history  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Beverley  bribing.  And  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  master  spirit  who 
has  ever  since  ruled  over  political  Beverley 
came  to  the  front.  The  candidates  were 
Major  Edwards,  who  polled  five  hundred 
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and  seventy-nine  votes,  and  Mr.  Wells,  who 
only  scored  four  hundred  and  one.  The 
borough  was  absolutely  deluged  witti  cor- 
rupt money.  Mr.  Wells,  who  had  been 
defeated  in  the  first  election  in  1857,  had 
to  pay  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  being  twice  de- 
feated and  of  once  petitioning ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  gentleman  was  not  privy 
to  any  illegal  proceedings  of  his  agents. 
Major  Edwards,  whose  agent  returned  his 
expenses  to  the  auditor  as  amounting  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  three  shil- 
lings and  a  penny,  expended,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  comfortable  little  amount  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
and  some  odd  shillings  for  the  August  elec- 
tion alone,  that  being  his  first  appearance 
in  the  character  of  Jupiter  to  the  Beverley 
Danae.  For  a  beginner  there  was  singu- 
larly little  embarrassment  or  hesitation  in 
Major  Edwards's  way  of  setting  to  work. 
Mr.  Cronhelm,  the  cashier  and  manager  of 
the  candidate's  business  in  Halifax,  arrived 
one  day  quite  openly  in  Beverley.  Before 
his  departure  from  home,  some  kind  soul 
had  fumiflhed  this  gentleman  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  this  he  brought 
five  hundred  pounds  with  him  to  Beverley. 
Sharp  and  decisive,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  hater  of  shilly-shally,  Mr.  Cronhelm 
went  straight  to  the  point.  He  had,  it 
appears,  the  advantage  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  Mr.  Champney,  a  leading 
Beverley  solicitor,  and  before  conmiencing 
operations  sought  that  astute  person's  ad- 
vice. "Now,  I  must  put  a  very  plain 
question  to  you,"  says  Mr.  Cronhelm  to  his 
friend.  **  I  am  a  stranger  in  Beverley,  and 
am  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  elections  and 
everything.  Now  will  vou  teU  me  candidly, 
as  a  friend,  and  as  a  niend  of  Sir  Henry 
Edwards,  whether  you  think  it  possible  for 
Major  Edwards  to  carry  this  election  with- 
out bribery?"  The  reply  was  not  to  be 
mistaken,  although  Mr.  Champney  might 
as  well  have  said  "  no"  at  once.  "  I  am 
afraid  not,  I  think  not,"  was  the  form  in 
which  he  preferred  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  probability  of  honest  voting  in 
Beverley.  It  was  enough,  however,  for 
Mr.  Cronhehn.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  that 
is  the  case,  I  am  prepared  with  money 
power  to  any  extent ;  will  you  put  me  in 
communication  with  the  gentleman  who 
really  has  the  management  of  the  bribery  ?" 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  who  happened  to  be 
a  cowkeeper,  was  promptly  sent  for,  and 
that  Major  Edwards's  two  thousand  pounds 


speedily  irrigated  the  thirsty  constituency. 
The  exact  details  of  the  expenditure  could 
not  be  arrived  at,  even  by  the  insinaatiBg 
questions   of  the    Commissioners.     Actu- 
ated by  a  wise  discretion,  and  not  without 
suggestions  from  party  managers  in  Lou- 
don, the  head  bribers  in  Beverley  carefollj 
destroyed  all  books,  memoranda^  or  othff 
documents  of  a  compromising  nature,  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Eoyal 
Commission  would  issue.     The  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  odd  pounds  wMch 
we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  Major 
Edwards's  expenditure  vrill  no  doubt  appear 
a  very  large  sum  ;  but  even  that  amount  is 
but  an  incomplete    total  of  the  moneys 
really   expended,    inasmuch    as  horn  tb 
autunm  of  '57  up  to  the  general  election  of 
1859  remittances  of  money  were  forwarded 
regularly  from  Halifax  to  the  Major's  local 
election  agent,  one  Wreghitt,  a  linendraper, 
in  Beverley. 

Mr.  Wreghitt'g  accounts  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  moneys  would  have  been  in- 
teresting, but  in  face  of  the  expected  Com- 
mission, and  acting  under  the  same  advice, 
this  political  draper  followed  the  example 
of  his  brother  bribers.  In  March  of  last 
year  he  destroyed  all  the  books  and  papers 
relating  to  his  bribery  transactions,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
from  the  election  in  1857  to  1869,  and  it 
was  only  by  searching  and  persevering  in- 
quiry that  the  ConmiissionerB  were  enabled 
to  trace  out  the  course  of  action  by  which 
Mr.  Wreghitt  succeeded  in  buying  the  con- 
stituency of  Beverley  literally  by  whdesale. 

There  are,  in  and  about  feeverley,  some 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
over  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
known  as  the  Beverley  pastures.  The 
management  of  these  lands  is,  by  act  of 
parliament,  vested  in  a  body  of  twelre 
pasture-masters,  who  must  be  freemen  of 
the  borough,  and  the  electoral  body  by 
whom  they  are  chosen  consists  of  freemen, 
resident  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
borough,  and  placed  on  what  is  called  the 
pasture-freemen's  roll.  In  addition  to  the 
patronage  exercised  by  the  paature-masters, 
they  have  the  disposal,  under  the  will  of  a 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  a  fund  producing 
an  annual  income  of  about  ninety  pounds. 
This  monev  was  left  to  be  distributed 
among  such  poor  freemen,  their  widows 
and  children,  ^'  as  may  require  the  same  bj 
reason  of  any  losses  they  may  have  sus- 
tained by  death  of  their  horses,  sheep,  or 
pigs,  or  in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
stock,  or  carts,  or  other  necessary  things  of 
the  like  nature,  or  otherwise  to  help  them 
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on  in  the  world/'  Fnrthermore,  the  tes- 
tator expressly  enjoins  the  trustees  to  make 
these  payments  in  substantial  soms,  soffi- 
dent  to  secure  the  object  he  had  in  wew, 
and  not  to  Mtter  the  fund  away  in  small 
sums.  The  chances  of  sucoessf^  bribeiy 
afforded  by  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as 
these  pasture-masters,  were  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  watchfol  eye  of  the  astute  draper. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  the  pasture- 
masters,  and  BO  judiciously  did  he  mani- 
pulate the  funds  with  which  he  was  sup- 
plied, that  in  1860  all  the  pasture-masters 
were  GonseryatiTes.  These  persons,  who 
had  secured  their  elections  by  the  aid 
of  Conservatiye  bribery,  and  who  were 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  bribed  by 
the  very  fkct  of  their  elections,  naturally 
enough  set  about  keeping  the  ball  a-rolHng, 
and,  with  the  trust  Ainds  at  their  dispostd, 
took  to  bribing  in  the  Conservative  inte- 
rest with  all  their  might.  It  was  a  small 
matter  to  them  that,  on  their  election,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  they  woxdd  faithfully,  im- 
partially, and  honestly  discharge  the  pas- 
ture-masters' duties  without  favour  or 
affection.  The  clearly-expressed  wishes  of 
the  deceased  donor  of  *' Walker's  Gift" 
mattered  nothing  to  them.  The  gift  was, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  sys- 
tematically distributed  with  a  view  to  poli- 
tical interests,  and  it  very  soon  became 
noticeable  that  staunch  GonservatiYe  voters 
invariably  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
largesse,  to  the  exclusion  of  partisans  of 
the  otiier  colour.  And  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  possess  any  quali- 
fication, except  that  of  steady  puiy  vot- 
ing. Thus,  in  three  cases  cited  hy  the 
Commissioners,  it'  is  clear  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  applicants  were  not  taken 
largely  into  account.  One  Duncnm,  owner 
in  fee  of  twelve  cottages,  of  the  annual 
value  of  thirty  pounds,  applied  for,  and  re- 
ceived, the  gift;  anoiiier,  named  Gawan, 
the  owner  of  two  houses,  living  in  a  house 
the  rent  of  which  was  dghteen  pounds  a 
year,  and  earning  upwards  of  two  pounds 
A  week,  received  six  pounds  from  the 
*^  gift."  This  person  had  lost  nothing,  and 
was  clearly  ineligible  as  a  recipient  of  the 
bounty  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker;  but  then 
he  had  voted  straight  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion. Another  person,  named  Lancaster, 
ftdopted  a  more  circuitous  mode  of  obtain- 
ing some  of  the  good  things  that  were 
going  about.  This  individual,  a  mechanic 
employed  in  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Wag- 
gon Company's  works,  and  earning  twenty- 
two  shillings  a  week,  applied  for,  and  re- 


ceived, the  charity  under  the  pretence  of 
having  lost  a  horse.  The  actual  fact  turned 
out  to  be  that,  having  Walker's  gift  in  view, 
he  had  bought  a  horse  on  Saturday,  nomi- 
nally for  three  pounds.  The  animal  died, 
(as  was  probably  expected)  on  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  the  bCTeaTed  proprietor  sold 
the  carcase  for  fifteen  shillings.  Without 
loss  of  time,  he  applied  to  the  pasture- 
masters  for  the  bounty,  and  received  three 
pounds.  When  the  gifb  was  awarded,  the 
business  was  completed  by  the  original 
owner  of  the  horse  returning  thirty  shil* 
lings  of  the  purchase  money  to  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, who  thus  made  a  profit  of  two 
poondjB  fiye  shillings  on  the  transaction. 
It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  when 
the  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  get  ex- 
planations of  these  and  similar  cases  from 
the  clerk  to  the  pasture-masters,  that  gen- 
tleman's memory  entirely  failed  him  as  to 
all  points  of  importance. 
*  That  bribing  money  should  have  been 
forthcoming  at  the  elections  of  town 
councillors  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
Mr.  Wreghitt,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Working  Men's  Conservative  Association, 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  that  body,  all 
necessary  arrangements.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  that  in  a  short  time  the  town 
council,  as  well  as  the  pasture-masters' 
board,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative 
party.  But  this  was  not  all.  Mindful  of 
the  importance  of  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  of  training  up  a  voter  in  the  way 
in  which  you  wish  him  ultimately  to  walk, 
Mr.  Wreghitt  directed  his  attention  to  the 
young  men  entitled  to  their  freedom,  and 
willing  to  accept  the  funds  required  for 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  fees,  amount- 
ing to  two  pounds  ten  shillings.  It  will 
be  seen'  that  to  be  a  freeman  of  Beverley 
was,  to  a  person  of  easy  conscience,  to  oc- 
cupy a  post  of  considerable  profit.  Besides 
the  grand  occasional  bribery  at  parlia- 
mentary elections,  all  sorts  of  smaller 
bribes  were  constantly  going  about  the 
town  at  elections  of  town  councillors  and 
of  pasture-masters,  and  then  there  was 
always  a  chance  of  getting  something  from 
"  Widker's  Gift" — a  ludicrously  appropriate 
name.  So  it  is  not  by  any  means  surpris- 
ing that  plenty  of  young  men  were  to  be 
found  willing  to  be  introduced  to  this  pro- 
fitable guild,  and  to  be  bribed  in  limine  by 
the  payment  of  fees.  The  only  question  that 
appears  to  have  been  asked  was,  whether 
the  candidate  would  support  the  major. 
If  not,  there  was  nothing  for  him,  it  would 
only  be  wasting  the  major's  money.  If  the 
reports  of  the  candidate  were  satisfactory, 
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the  cash  was  immediately  forthcoming.  In 
one  snch  case,  a  witness  stated,  '^  A  young 
man  was  desirous  of  taking  np  his  freedom. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wreghitt  abont  him,  and 
fetched  his  nncle,  and  his  uncle  pledged  his 
word  that  he  (the  apprentice)  would  sup- 
port them  if  they  would  take  up  his  free- 
dom. The  uncle  was  a  man  of  property,  and 
promised  me  t3n  shillings  if  I  would  get 
the  two  pounds  ten  from  Wreghitt.  I  was 
present  when  the  money  was  given  to  the 
uncle."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
infection  of  corruption  with  which  the 
borough  reeked  was  not  confined  to  me- 
chanics with  two-and-twenty  shillings  a 
week.  Men  of  property,  well-to-do  trades- 
men, Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  middle-class 
and  lower  class,  almost  all  Beverley  in  fact, 
seethed  in  the  great  pot  of  bribery  which 
head-cook  Wreehitt  kept  continually  sim- 
mering,  to  oye^ow  m  a  genial  6tr4m  of 
sovereigns  at  such  times  as  Beverley  should 
be  called  upon  to  send  a  member,  or  two,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  represent  her  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  the  modesty  of  true  genius  the  main- 
spring and  head  of  this  gigantic  system  of 
corruption  disclaims  the  whole  credit  of 
having  invented  it.  It  was  but  the  continu- 
ation of  a  thing  long  known  before  in  Bever- 
ley. But  he  is  obliged  to  add  that  before 
he  took  matters  in  hand  Conservatism  in 
Beverley  was  nearly  extinct ;  "  therefore,  as 
far  as  it  exists  here  now,  I  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  credit  or  blame,  as  it 
may  be." 

The  money  required  for  these  operations 
was  supplied,  the  Commissioners  say,  by 
Major  Edwards  alone,  up  to  the  general 
election  of  1859.  From  that  year  to  1868 
his  colleagues  in  the  representation  of 
Beverley  shared  the  expenses  (and  the 
results  of  the  expenditure)  with  him,  and, 
indeed,  the  gentlemen  in  question  fully  ad- 
mitted the  fact. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  bribery  on  the 
Conservative  side.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  the  occupants  of 
the  Liberal  glasshouse  can  afford  to  throw 
any  stones.  It  does  not  appear  that 
their  general  tactics  savoured  so  much  of 
systematic  corruption  as  those  of  their 
opponents,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  agents  giiled  with  the  Na- 
poleonic qualities  of  the  major's  energetic 
draper  aro  unfortunately  rare.  But  when  a 
parliamentary  election  was  actually  in  pro- 
gress, bribery  went  on  as  merrily  among 
the  Liberals  as  among  the  Conservatives. 
In  1859  there  was  a  contest,  and  an  utter 
stranger  to  tiie  town,   entirely  undistin- 


guished in  public  life,  was  put  up  against 
the  Conservatives.  This  gentieman  spent 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  bribery,  and  so 
well  were  his  arguments  appreciated  that 
at  the  close  of  the  election  he  was  found  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the  redonbtaUe 
major  having  to  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tion of  junior  member,  and  the  second 
Conservative  being  nowhere.  Somebody, 
however,  had  the  impudence  to  challenge 
the  return  of  the  Liberal,  and  a  conunittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  not  only  un- 
seated him,  but  ordered  sundry  prosecu- 
tions for  bribery.  The  major  kept  his  seat 
(he  had  been  petitioned  against  also),  as 
the  committee  found  that,  although  corrupt 

Eractices  had  prevailed  on  his  side,  thej 
ad  been  committed  without  his  sanction, 
or  that  of  his  agents.  This  election  took 
place  in  April,  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
expenses  submitted  to  the  election  auditor^ 
another  bill  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  was  sent  in  to  the  Conservative 
candidates  in  September.  In  1860  a  new 
writ  was  issued,  and  another  "  merry  little 
mill,''  as  sporting  newspapers  say,  took 
place  for  the  vacant  seat.  The  defeated 
Conservative  candidate  at  the  preceding 
election  was  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  this  contest,  and  was  this  time  success- 
ful by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  notvdthstanding  that  the  libersds 
spent  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  ponnds. 
This  money  was  distributed  by  a  stranger 
to  Beverley,  it  being  dangerous  to  en- 
trust anybody  known  in  Beverley  with 
the  management  of  the  bribery  business, 
as  the  prosecutions  for  bribery  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  were  still 
pending.  This  stranger  was  introdnoed 
to  the  borough  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  headed  the  poll  at 
the  previous  election,  and  had  afterwards 
been  unseated,  and  was  known  as  ^*the 
man  with  the  hairy  cap."  This  hirsnte 
individual  passed  his  time  on  the  polling 
day  in  a  room  at  the  Pack  Horse  hai, 
where  he  occupied  himself  until  a  late  hour 
in  paying  voters  two  pounds  a  head,  and 
bribed,  the  Commissioners  think,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  electors  who  voted  the  Liberal 
"ticket."  But  the  Conservatives  carried 
too  many  guns.  Not  only  had  they  the 
advantage  of  all  the  general  bribery  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the  town  since 
August,  1857,  but  to  make  assurance  doably 
sure  they  brought  a  barrister  down  fi^si 
London  with  a  bag  of  sovereigns  in  bis 
pocket.     This  legal  luminary  handed  the 
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money  over  to  a  subordinate,  and,  at  the 
Cross  Keys,  the  amonnt,  yarionsly  stated 
at  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  pounds, 
was  given  in  sums  of  forty  and  fifty  pounds 
to  a  select  staff  of  bribers  who  were  then 
let  loose  on  the  town.  Votes  were  not  ex- 
pensive, for  one  of  these  rank  and  file 
bribers  says,  "  I  commenced  at  one  pound, 
and  it  extended  to  two  pounds  till  about 
dinner  time,  when  the  tariff  dropped  down 
to  a  pound  again."  The  defeated  candi- 
date announced  from  the  hustings  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  petition — a  state- 
ment which,  as  he  remarks,  "  appeared  to 
he  the  most  gratifying  thing  I  had  ever 
said  during  the  whole  election,  for  they 
cheered  that  immensely."  But  somebody 
petitioned,  unsuccessfally,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  victori- 
ous candidate  and  his  agents  had  not  been 
parties  to  the  acts  of  bribery  which  were 
proved.  At  this  election  the  bill  passed  by 
the  auditor  was  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  odd — ^a  supplementary  amount  for 
four  hundred  and  one  pounds  making  its 
appearance  some  time  afterwards.  This 
document  contained  some  suggestive  items, 
such  as  ''  Bamshaw's  band,  sixty  pounds ;" 
"Ringers,  ten  guineas;"  "Mr.  Hind  for 
refreshments,  nine  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings," and  was  duly  paid. 

From  1860  to  1865  Beverley  rejoiced  in 
no  parliamentaiy  election,  but  the  little 
game  of  bribery  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  during  that  interval.  In  1861  there 
was  no  contest  at  the  pasture^masters'  elec- 
tion, nevertheless  each  of  the  members  for 
the  borough  had  to  pay  thirty  pounds 
on  that  head.  The  total  expense  of  that 
year  to  each  member  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty -four  pounds,  not  including 
Mr.  Wreghitt's  salary.  This  was  an  ex- 
pensive year,  as  the  municipal  contest 
was  severe,  and  one  hundred  pounds  had 
to  be  spent  in  bribery.  The  money  must 
have  been  well  laid  out,  for  Conservatives 
were  elected  to  all  the  vacancies.  In  the 
following  year  another  hundred  pounds 
were  required  for  the  council  election,  and 
sixty  for  the  pasture  -  masters.  In  1863 
there  was  a  split  among  the  pasture-mas- 
ters, and  the  election  of  Mr.  Wreghitt's 
men  could  not  be  secured  for  less  than 
sixty-five  pounds  from  each  member.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1864,  the  remittances 
fell  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each, 
including  the  fixed  salary.  Early  in  1865  the 
junior  candidate  declined  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  Beverley,  and  another  col- 
league for  the  major  had  to  be  found.  This 
was  not  difficult,  and  the  battle  was  begun 


under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Wreghitt  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
master  of  Beverley.  "Magistrates,  alder- 
men, town  councillors,  and  pasture-masters, 
bankers,  and  tradesmen  were  working  with 
him,  and  for  the  same  ends.  He  had  been 
unceasingly  labouring  for  eight  years  to 
extend  and  widen  the  sources  of  corruption 
throughout  the  borough,  and  prevent  free- 
dom of  choice  in  all  the  local  elections." 
In  these  words,  and  in  others  yet  stronger, 
the  Commissioners  describe  the  Conserva- 
tive position,  and  probably  no  one  knowing 
the  facts  would  have  ventured,  even  with 
bribery  to  back  him,  to  attack  the  citadel. 
The  Liberals,  however,  found  a  candidate 
who  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  an 
expenditure  of  five  liundred  pounds  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  legitimate  expenses  would 
secure  the  seat.  A  considerably  larger 
sum  was,  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  required  in 
the  way  of  bribes,  and  even  then  the  Con- 
servatives were  both  elected  by  consider- 
able majorities,  the  invincible  major  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  But  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, who  polled  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  votes,  and  who  expended  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  pounds  in  bribing  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  electors,  was  badly  used  even 
by  his  own  bribees,  inasmuch  as  forty-two 
of  them  voted  for  his  opponents,  whife  ten 
philosophically  absented  themselves  from 
the  polling-booths  altogether.  At  this 
election  the  price  of  votes  was  one  or  two 
pounds,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
petition  was  threatened,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Of  course,  when  there  was  no 
farther  danger  of  a  petition,  supplemental 
accounts  began  to  come  in  freely.  A 
sum  of  one  thousand  and  seventy  pounds 
was  illegally  spent,  as  the  Commissioners 
discovered  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservatives.  £leven  hun- 
dred voters,  or  thereabouts,  were  polled  at 
this  election,  and  it  is  stated  that  about 
eight  hundred  of  these  were  bribed.  The 
petition  did  not  go  on,  because  "  at  that 
time  there  was  very  great  danger  of  dis- 
franchisement." Beverley's  time  was,  in- 
deed, nearly  come ! 

From  1865  to  1868,  local  bribing  was 
brisk  in  Beverley.  On  one  occasion,  Wreg- 
hitt's  nominees  for  the  town  council,  who 
had  been  elected  by  large  majorities,  were 
ousted  from  their  seats  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  owing  to  an  informality  in 
their  election.  The  little  bill  for  fhe  law 
proceedings  (nearly  four  hundred  pounds) 
was  handed  over  to  the  sitting  members  by 
Mr.  Wreghitt^  and  paid  in  due  course.  In 
1868,  Beverley  was  the  scene  of  another 
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election ;  the  last,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  which 
that  hotbed  of  corruption  wiU  ewer  see. 
Two  Liberal  candidates  and  two  Conserva- 
tivGs  solicited  the  sweet  voices  of  the  con- 
stitnencj.  The  Liberals  are  pronounced  by 
the  Commissioners  free  from  all  taint  of 
bribery  whatever.  The  Conservative  bribery 
was  on  the  nsnal  scale,  and  was  done  at  the 
election  of  town  oonnciUors,  whidi  took 
place  only  a  month  before  the  parliamentary 
election.  Matters  were  this  time  managed 
with  a  surprising  absence  of  oonoealmeot. 
The  traffic  was  carried  on  openly  in  the 
streets  and  market-place.  Voters  were 
brought  to  shops,  opened  for  the  purpose, 
to  be  paid.  One  agent  gives  evidence  that 
he  knew  at  one  o'clock  that  his  party  had 
won,  and  remarked  t^e  fact  to  another 
briber.  "  Pay  on"  was,  however,  the  order. 
It  was  necessary  that  plenty  of  money 
should  go  about.  Nearly  one  thousand 
persons  were  bribed  on  this  occasion.  A 
month  after  came  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tion, and  both  Conservative  candidates  were 
returned  by  large  majorities.  The  Commis- 
sioners connect  this  result  with  the  bribery 
at  the  municipal  election  in  the  following 
words: 

"  The  municipal  contest,  in  whidi  bribery 
had  been  so  undisguisedly  and  extensively 
practised,  was  treated  as  a  prelude  to  the 
parliamentary  election,  if  not  as  a  part  of 
it ;  and  the  bribes  were  given,  and  in  many 
cases  received,  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to 
come.  But  we  ezperieneed  great  difficulty 
in  discriminating,  in  individual  instances, 
between  those  who  took  bribes  for  the  mu- 
nicipal election  only  and  those  who,  to  use 
a  local  phrase,  took  them  for  the  '  double 
event.'  The  large  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise under  'The  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867,'  naade  the  municipal  roll 
nearly  identical  with  the  parliam^itary 
register,  within  the  limits  of  the  municdpal 
boundary ;  so  that  it  was  reduced  almost  to 
a  certainty  that  the  man  who  voted  under 
the  influence  of  a  bribe  in  the  council  choos- 
ing, would  also  have  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament." 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  conclude  ibmr 
admirably  lucid  report  by  finding  that  cor- 
rupt practices  prevailed  in  Beverley  at  the 
election  in  March,  1857,  and  that  similar 
practices  extensively  prevailed  at  ihe  elec- 
tions of  1859,  1860,  1865,  and  1868.  A 
list  of  bribers  and  bribees,  some  of  whom 
were  implicated  in  more  than  one  election, 
follows  the  report,  and  this  black  list  con- 
tains some  six  hundred  names. 

This  is  the  recent  political  history  of 
Beverley,  as  shamelessly  corrupt  and  dis- 


graceful a  borough  as  can  be  imagiaed.  It 
may  be  urged  in  arrest  of  judgment  that 
there  are  other  towns  almost  as  bad,  but 
which  have  as  yet  eacaiped  detection.  Pos- 
sibly. But  we  have  got  Beverley  in  the 
tcnls,  and  it  will  be  a  national  disgrace  if  its 
inhabitants  are  ever  again  allowed  to  Inve 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  they  hsn 
so  long  and  so  systematically  faroken. 


HOPE  DEFERRED  AT  SEA 


At  the  time  when  this  page  is  bong 
put  to  press  (Thursday,  March  24th)  the 
£Ekte  of  a  noble  ship  is  the  subject  d 
anxious  and  painfril  suspense  on  bo&  sidfle 
of  the  Atlantic.  A  grand  ocean  steamer, 
well  built,  well  eng^ined,  weU  equipped, 
is  missing ;  and  men  are  speculating  <m 
the  probable  causes  of  her  non-appeannoe. 

K  we  search  the  records  of  the  past, 
we  find  numerous  instances  of  niasing 
ships  coming  to  light  after  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  delay.  Omitting  examf^ 
of  actual  foundering  and  actual  bnmisg, 
there  are  various  disasters  whidi  still 
leave  to  a  vessdi  a  chance  of  retonang 
to  port.  Sometimes  the  wind  blows  from 
an  adverse  quarter  during  so  long  a  period 
that  the  ship  (especially  if  unprovided  witii 
steam  power)  has  no  resource  but  tore- 
main  in  some  place  of  shelter  until  a 
&vourable  turn  takes  place.  A  cahn,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  known  to  prevail 
on  the  Atlantic  for  weeks  together,  hring- 
ing  whole  fleets  of  sailing  ships  to  a  oooi- 
plete  standstill.  A  single  example  ^ 
suffice  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  ooeaa 
trouble.  One  day  last  Mituaam  the  wa^ 
steamer  Topaze  found  herself  suddenly  be* 
calmed  in  the  Atlantic,  and  around  her 
were  no  less  idian  sixty-six  sailing  shipfi 
perfectly  helpless.  They  could  neither  ad^ 
vance  nor  recede.  One  of  them,  the  Agra, 
had  been  thus  situated  £br  at  least  a  fort^ 
night;  and  if  the  Topase — ^whidi,  as  a 
steamer,  could  laugh  at  caims — had  not 
supplied  her  with  provistons,  ihe  resnlt 
might  have  been  serious  to  those  on  board. 

We  shall  presently  adduce  reasons  whj 
modem  steamers  are  not  so  likely  as  the 
sailing  ships  of  past  g^erations  to  suffer 
£unine  through  any  unwonted  detention  a^ 
sea ;  and  why  t^e  route  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York  is  much  more  likely  to  afford 
succour  in  time  of  distress  than  almost  any 
other  that  can  be  named.  Certainly,  in 
olden  time,  when  ships  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  narratives  presented  wew 
often  very  sad.     In  the  case  of  the  Tniiitf 
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and  the  Minion,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  tronbleB  were  chiefly  on  diy 
land;  but  they  arose  mainly  from  the  in- 
sufficient victualling  of  vessels  sent  oat 
on  an  exploratory  voyage  to  new  regions. 
There  were  strange  notions  in  those  days 
about  the  American  coast,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  short  and  easy  passage  round 
northward  to  the  great  Pacific.  Men  of 
«tation  ofben  fitted  ont  expeditions,  with 
dreams  of  nntold  wealth  as  a  possible  re- 
ward. One  of  them,  Mr.  Hore,  a  gentle- 
man of  London,  inducing  others  to  join 
him,  fitted  out  the  ships  above  named, 
engaged  a  crew,  and  provided  a  certain 
inadequate  supply  of  food  and  other  stores. 
The  ships  started  from  Gravesend  in  April, 
1536,  worked  their  way  round  the  southern 
coast,  and  then  steered  boldly  across  the 
Atlantic.  What  knowledge  they  possessed 
of  the  latitudes  of  any  places  in  the  &r 
north  regions  of  the  American  continent, 
is  not  now  ascertainable;  but  after  two 
months'  absence  from  land  of  any  kind, 
they  found  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  called  Cape  Breton.  Im- 
pelled by  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
provisions,  they  shot  penguins,  and  ospreys, 
and  bears  whenever  they  could,  and  tried 
whether  the  sea  would  yield  them  fish ; 
bnt  somehow  these  resources  failed,  and 
the  men  grubbed  up  herbs  and  roots  along 
the  coast.  Hunger  and  discontent  bred  in^ 
subordination;  and  the  officers  found  that, 
of  the  boats'  crews  who  landed  each  day, 
one  after  another  disappeared.  At  last  the 
terrible  truth  became  revealed,  that  some  of 
the  men  had  been  shot  by  others,  and  ap- 
propriated as  food  The  captain  exhorted ; 
bat  the  sailors,  desperate  with  hunger,  re- 
solved to  cast  lots  who  should  die  next. 
Providentially,  a  French  ship  hove  in 
sight,  and  supplied  Hore  and  his  com- 
panions with  sufficient  food  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  England  One  of  the  sailors 
lived  to  narrate  this  story  to  Hakluyt,  £i&y 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jacques,  the  troubles 
arose  out  of  the  general  unseaworthiness 
of  the  ship.  She  left  Brazil  for  France,  in 
January,  ]  558,  with  a  cargo  of  dye  woods. 
Twenty-five  officers  and  crew,  and  twenty 
passengers,  were  on  board.  Seven  days 
after  the  start,  a  leak  was  discovered,  and 
was  patched  up  in  a  temporary  way  with 
grease,  lead,  and  cloths.  After  a  consulta- 
tion, five  of  the  passengers  resolved  to 
make  a  boat  voyage  back  to  the  coast ;  the 
carpenter  urged  the  captain  to  take  the 
ship  back  also,  as  being  too  cdd  and  worm- 
eaten  to  brave  the  ocean  in  her  present 


state;  but  this  being  refused  the  voyage 
recommeneed.  The  ship  was  tossed  about, 
during  the  remainder  of  January  and  the 
whole  of  February,  with  difficulty  answer- 
ing her  helm,  and  entailing  much  labour  in 
pumping  to  keep  down  the  leakage.  One 
day,  a  quarrel  occurring  between  the  pilot 
a,nd  the  mate,  both  neglected  their  duty; 
the  ship  went  over  on  her  beam-ends 
during  a  squall ;  and  although  she  righted 
again,  some  of  her  planks  started,  the  water 
rushed  in,  the  passengers  ran  to  the  boat 
in  terror,  and  all  was  confusion.  The 
pilot,  cutlass  in  hand,  prevented  any  one 
from  lowering  the  boat—possibly  foresee- 
ing that  drowning  would  be  the  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  such  a  proceeding.  The 
carpenter  kept  at  work,  stopping  the  leaks 
as  well  as  he  could.  So  passed  March, 
and  so  passed  April,  by  which  time  almost 
every  scrap  of  food  on  board  was  gone,  not- 
withstanding short  allowance  and  great 
economy.  Fairots  and  monkevs,  brought 
by  the  passengers  as  curiosities  from  Brazil, 
were  killed  and  eaten ;  the  sweepings  of 
the  bread  room  were  made  into  dirty  dough 
for  cakes ;  and  all  the  skins  and  furs  of  ani- 
mals on  board  were  carefully  husbanded. 
Old  leather  jackets  and  shoes,  old  horn- 
plates  of  lanterns,  old  coverings  of  trunks, 
bits  of  candle,  and  drops  of  oil,  were  con- 
verted into  food  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  rats  and  mice  were  so  hungry  that 
they  left  their  holes  to  forage  about  the 
ship  ;  and  the  people  hunted  them  with  the 
avidity  of  cats.  One  of  the  passengers  gave 
a  sailor  four  crowns  for  a  single  mouse.  The 
surgean,  who  had  caught  two  mice,  refused 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  exchange  for  one  of 
them.  There  was  no  wine,  no  water  ;  the 
only  beverage  was  a  little  cider,  of  which  a 
wineglass  was  given  to  each  person  per  day. 
When  rain  occasionally  fell  it  was  collected 
with  much  care  on  sheets  and  tarpaulins, 
hollowed  down  in  the  middle  by  a  few 
shot.  Two  of  the  crew  died  early  in  May. 
L^ry,  one  of  the  passengers,  who  lived  to 
write  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  said: 
"  When  Philip,  the  chief  of  the  passengers, 
was  thus  employed,"  [trying  to  gnaw  bits 
of  Brazil  wood]  "  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'  Lery,  my  friend,  four  thousand  livres  are 
owing  to  me  in  France,  which  I  would 
gladly  relinquish  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine ! '  Peter  Bicher,  our  minister, 
had  now  almost  expired  of  want ;  stretched 
out  in  his  cabin,  he  prayed  as  long  as  he 
was  able  ;  at  length  his  voice  ceasiag,  life 
departed  a  short  time  afterwards."  At 
last  the  joyous  cry,  "Land!"  was  heard; 
the  coast  of  Brittany  was  reached;  and 
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the  poor  Jacqnes  found  a  safe  harbour. 
Some  of  the  exhausted  crew  killed  them- 
selves with  ravenous  eating,  on  finding 
themselves  suddenly  furnished  with  abun- 
dant food. 

The  Dolphin,  in  more  recent  times,  bound 
from  the  Canaries  to  New  York,  was  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  at  sea — an 
inordinate  period,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
tracing  the  route  on  a  map.  Seventy- five 
days  after  the  start,  the  food  was  nearly  all 
gone ;  and  the  remaining  ninety  were  days 
of  misery  indeed.  A  dog  and  a  cat  were 
cooked  and  eaten;  the  old  shoes  were 
eaten;  then  the  appalling  ordeal  of  cast- 
ing lots  was  talked  about.  The  captain, 
remembering  an  old  pair  of  breeches  of  his, 
lined  with  leather,  succeeded  in  deterring 
the  crew  fix)m  their  dread  purpose,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  small  piece  of  leather  each,  as 
a  daily  allowance,  with  some  grass  which 
had  by  that  time  begun  to  grow  on  deck. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  forethought  and 
humanity;  the  Andalusia,  Captain  Brad- 
shaw,  hove  in  sight,  and  saved  the  small 
crew  of  the  Dolphin  from  starvation. 

The  story  of  the  Peggy,  again,  excited 
much  attention  a  century  ago.  This  vessel, 
commanded  by  Captain  David  Harrison, 
after  a  successful  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  took  in  a  cargo  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  other  commodities,  and 
started  back  for  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1769.  November  storms  tore  the 
rigging,  and  loosened  the  old  timbers.  As 
the  provisions  were  getting  low,  Harrison 
put  all  hands  on  short  allowance  on  the 
1st  of  December.  Each  man's  daily  ration 
was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  and  a  quart  of  water. 
As  wine  was  the  principal  item  in  the 
cargo,  drink  was  obtainable  throughout  the 
voyage ;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  led  to  dis- 
tressing results.  Two  ships  passed  within 
sight,  but  the  weather  was  too  rough  to 
render  approach  safe.  When  the  food  was 
absolutely  gone,  the  crew  took,  in  frenzied 
eagerness,  to  the  wine ;  the  captain  urged 
them  to  more  caution,  but  was  unheeded. 
He  himself  took  special  care  of  two  gallons 
of  dirty  water,  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cask.  Christmas  Day  came,  and  with  it  the 
sight  of  a  vessel,  which,  at  first,  seemed 
inclined  to  render  help ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  not  been  sighted  at 
all,  for  she  sailed  on  without  coming  near. 
Nevertheless,  the  poor  fellows  did  manage  to 
get  something  extra  for  Christmas  fare ;  two 
smaD  pigeons  made  a  dinner  for  the  whole  of 
them.  Having  one  cat  on  board,  poor  puss 
was  killed  on  Boxing  Day,  and  divided  into 


nine  parts ;  Captain  Harrison  taking  the 
head  as  his  share,  and  giving  the  remain. 
ing  eight  portions  to  the  eight  men.  On 
the  foUowing  day,  the  outside  of  the  vessel 
was  scraped  for  barnacles,  but  they  were 
too  low  down  for  the  weakened  men  to  get 
at  them.  The  ship  was  in  such  a  helpless 
state,  that  the  crew  could  hardly  have  navi- 
gat<jd  her,  even  had  they  been  in  average 
health  and  strength ;  but,  as  matters  stood, 
they  were  almost  too  exhausted  to  labour ; 
and,  having  little  or  no  solid  food,  their  only 
resource  was  wine.  They  were  all  half  in- 
toxicated, and  the  mate  much  more  than 
half,  during  the  rest  of  the  sad  voyage. 
Captain  Harrison  adhered  to  his  modicTim 
of  dirty  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  me- 
dicinal balsam  in  it,  for  days.  As  all  the 
candles  and  lamp  oil  had  been  taken  for 
food,  the  long,  dark,  winter  nights  added 
to  the  misery  of  all  hands.  The  last  bit 
of  ragged  sail  was  blown  away  by  a  strong 
wind;  the  tobacco  was  gone;  the  leather 
of  the  pumps,  and  the  horn  coat  buttons, 
were  boiled  or  softened  and  eaten ;  at  last 
came  the  day  which  Harrison  had  long 
foreseen  and  dreaded.  The  mate  and  the 
men  asked  permission  to  cast  lots.  He  re- 
fused; they  determined  to  do  it  without 
him ;  and  a  poor  negro  became  the  victim. 
He  was  eaten;  another  man  died  three 
days  afterwards;  the  captain,  living  on 
nothing  but  his  drop  of  water,  lay  pros- 
trate in  bed  with  weakness.  The  remain- 
ing six  men  demanded  another  casting  of 
lots ;  it  fell  upon  David  Flatt,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  favourite  of  the  whole 
ship.  The  wretched  men  were  agonised; 
they  resolved  to  wait  until  eleven  o'cloct, 
on  the  following  day,  to  see  whether, 
by  any  possibility,  help  would  come  to 
them.  They  had  their  reward.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  eventful  morning,  a  vessel 
was  descried.  The  men  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  eyes;  one  had  gone  mad,  the 
mate  was  nearly  mad  with  wine,  two  were 
dead,  the  captain  was  lying  helpless,  and 
the  other  five  had  only  strength  enough  to 
make  signals  of  distress.  These  were  seen. 
The  succouring  ship  was  the  Susannah. 
of  London,  Captain  Thomas  Evans,  on  her 
return  voyage  from  Virginia  to  England. 
Three  of  the  crew  of  the  poor  Peggy,  worn 
out  with  their  prolonged  sufierings,  died  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  leaving  only  ^onr 
of  the  original  nine  remaining,  when  the 
Susannah  reached  England  early  in  March. 
In  one  remarkable  instance,  the  detention 
of  a  fine  ship  was  due  to  the  loss  of  her 
rudder — ^a  loss  which  was  braved  in  a  note- 
worthy manner.     Her  Majesty's  ship  Viqps 
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left  Quebec  ob  the  17th  of  September,  18G5/ 
having  on  board  Lord  Aylmer,  ex-govemor 
of  Canada,  with  his  family  and  suite.  Cap- 
tain Rous,  her  commander,  instead  of  going 
round  south  of  Newfoundland,  took  the 
northern  route,  through  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  his  judgment. 
During  a  dense  Newfoundland  fog,  the  ship 
ran  upon  some  rocks  on  the  night  of  the 
21st.  Again  and  again  did  Captain  Rous 
try  to  get  her  off,  again  and  again  did  the 
waves  baffle  him,  until — after  sending  over- 
board a  hundred  tons  of  water  and  several 
Leavy  guns  and  shot,  to  lighten  the  ship — 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  till  day- 
break. They  were  on  a  rocky  bit  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  and  all  could  have  landed. 
Ought  they  to  land  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
they  had  food  for  four  months,  with  eco- 
nomy ;  they  could  make  some  sort  of 
dwelHngs  with  tarpaulins,  and  a  few  huts 
which  cod-fishers  and  curers  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  the  summer  months ;  and 
they  could  use  dwarf  pine  trees  for  fuel. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  frightful  thing 
to  land  three  hundred  persons,  some  of 
them  ladies  of  gentle  nurture,  on  a  deso- 
late and  rocky  spot,  with  no  inhabitants, 
and  no  fishing  vessels  likely  to  pass  that 
way  until  six  months  of  a  rigorous  winter 
had  passed.  They  decided  to  dare  the  ocean 
rather  than  the  land,  and  having  at  last  got 
clear  of  the  rocks,  started  again  on  the 
24th.  But  the  rudder  snapped  short  off 
on  the  third  day  afterwards,  and  floated 
away ;  while  the  ship  was  at  the  same  time 
letting  in  two  feet  of  water  per  day.  The  car- 
penters made  a  new  rudder  by  the  evening 
of  the  28th ;  it  would  not  work ;  so  it  was 
cut  adrift,  and  the  ship  was  steered  by  sail 
only.  Tossed  about,  driven  hither  and 
thither,  failing  in  getting  aid  from  other 
ships,  and  ligTitened  by  throwing  overboard 
one  gun  after  another,  the  poor  Pique 
struggled  on.  On  the  1st  of  October,  a 
little  aid  was  received  from  the  Suffrein,  of 
St.  Malo,  in  dragging  the  Pique  round  to 
place  her  prow  in  the  homeward  direction. 
For  four  days  and  nights  some  progress 
was  made,  during  which  time  the  carpen- 
ters were  busily  engaged  upon  another 
rudder ;  but  they  were  again  unlucky :  this 
thii-d  rudder  snapped  and  disappeared. 
The  ship  was  shaky,  the  chronometers 
were  shaky,  and  Captain  Rous  feared,  from 
the  calculations  of  his  dead  reckoning, 
that  he  was  dangerously  near  the  rocks  off 
the  Scilly  Islands.  To  the  great  joy  of  all, 
land  was  descried  on  the  11th,  and  the 
Pique  safely  anchored  at  St.  Helen's  on  the 
12th,  after  voyaging  fifteen  hundred  miles 


without  a  rudder.     Not  a  soul  of  the  three 
hundred  was  lost. 

The  sad  story  of  the  Diamond  shows 
that,  even  on  the  much-jfrequented  route 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  sail  alone 
is  but  an  uncertain  reliance  in  case  of 
mishap.  This  vessel,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Trale,  left  the  great  English  port  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1836,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  w^ter  for  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  thence 
down  the  American  seaboard  to  Charles- 
ton, and  finally  back  to  Liverpool.  But 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  well  on  towards 
the  place  of  her  destination,  the  Diamond 
encountered  a  storm  which  carried  away 
all  the  three  top-masts,  and  these  in  fall- 
ing snapped  off  the  main  and  fore-yards. 
So  severe  was  the  shock,  that  the  timbers 
were  in  many  places  loosened,  the  cargo 
shifted  about,  the  water  casks  started,  the 
provision  casks  were  stove  in,  and  the 
vessel  shipped  much  water.  The  wind 
was  then  favourable  for  a  week;  but  on 
New  Year's  Day  it  turned  dead  acfainst 
them,  and  the  Diamond  was  drifting^nt 
during  the  whole  of  January.  So  early 
as  the  first  week  in  December,  Captain 
Trale  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  a 
tediously  -  prolonged  voyage,  and  had 
warned  all  on  board  to  be  prudent,  and 
careful  of  the  provisions.  The  occurrence 
of  the  disaster  on  Christmas  Eve  led  to  a 
reduction  of  the  chief  cabin  rations  to  a 
level  with  those  of  the  steerage  passengers. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  pas- 
sengers, and  a  crew  that  raised  the  number 
of  souls  to  considerably  more  than  two 
hundred,  in  a  ship  under-provisioned ;  for 
nearly  all  the  passengers  were  to  land  at 
New  York,  and  the  calculation  as  to  food 
had  been  based  on  the  supposition  that 
there  would  be  few  persons  beside  the  crew 
on  l^e  coasting  voyage  to  Charleston,  and 
the  home  voyage  to  Liverpool.  The  crew 
were  placed  on  very  short  allowance,  till 
they  reached  port.  But  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers were  distressingly  placed.  The 
Diamond  was  one  among  many  vessels 
in  which,  at  that  time,  the  emigrants  had 
to  rely  pretty  much  on  their  own  re- 
sources for  food.  When  these  resources 
were  getting  low,  all  scraps  of  food  were 
eagerly  treasured  up ;  potato  peelings  and 
cabbage  stumps  were  prizes;  flour  was 
sold  by  the  shilling,  the  crown,  and  at  last 
by  the  half  sovereign,  per  pint,  to  some 
of  the  passengers  who  had  money  to  spare. 
Matters  went  at  length  so  far  that  a  pound 
sterling  was  offered  and  refused  for  a' 
roasted  potato  !     No  wonder  that,  after  a 
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voyage  of  a  hundred  days  from  Liverpool, 
when  the  Diamond  entered  New  York  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  Captain  Trale 
had  to  report  the  death  of  some  of  his 
passengers  through  insufficiency  of  food. 

Now,  in  all  these  sad  narratives,  and 
others  of  similar  kind,  it  is  observable  that 
they  were  sailing  ships  which  suffered  ; 
ships,  moreover,  mostly  in  old  and  battered 
condition.  The  mishaps  of  maritime  ven- 
ture might  have  happened  to  better  vessels, 
in  regard  to  winds,  storms,  striking  on  shoals, 
and  running  against  rocks ;  but  the  better 
vessels  would  have  borne  more  buffeting 
before  planks,  and  masts,  and  rudders  gave 
way.  A  steamer  without  saHs  presents  much 
less  surface  to  be  torn  and  rent  by  storms 
than  a  sailing  ship  spreading  a  wide  area  of 
canvas.  It  is  quite  true,  &a  we  know  in  the 
cases  of  the  President,  the  Amazon,  and 
other  noble  ships,  that  steamers  are  lost  by 
wrecking  or  burning ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  regard  to  the  detention  of"  missing" 
ships,  there  is  much  more  ground  for  hope 
now,  than  at  any  former  period  of  nautical 
and  maritime  history :  because,  firstly,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  afloat, 
fitted  to  battle  against  storms;  secondly, 
there  is  a  shorter  duration  of  voyages  gene- 
rally, and  greater  chance  of  succour  at 
hand  in  case  of  disaster.  We  know  that, 
quite  recently,  the  fine  Cunard  steamer, 
Samaria,  broke  her  shaft  on  her  way  from 
America;  she  was  "  missing"  for  some  days ; 
but  help  came,  and  help  would  very  likely 
have  come  had  she  been  out  in  mid-ocean 
instead  of  nearing  the  Irish  coast.  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  the  present  year,  whole 
fleets  of  corn-laden  ships  were  "  missing"  at 
Liverpool ;  that  is,  were  long  overdue ;  but 
they  came  in  one  after  another,  as  the 
weather  moderated.  And  so  of  any  great 
ocean  steamer,  not  until  every  vestige  of 
hope  is  gone  will  she  be  treated  as  a  lost 
ship. 

THE    GREAT    MAGYAR. 

IN  FOUR  PABT8.      CHAPTER  I. 

The  rightfdl  owner  of  this  title  is  not 
Louis  Kossuth,  to  whom  it  was  assigned  in 
1849  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  and 
American  public.  It  is  Count  Stephen 
Szechenyi,  whose  imperishable  claims  to  it 
are  embodied  in  the  enduring  monuments 
of  hia  beneficent  genius,  and  on  whom  it 
has  been  deliberately  conferred  by  the 
grateful  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

It  happened  to  the  writer  of  the  following 
sketch  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  when 
Itoni^    Kossuth  was   introduced,  as    The 


Great   Magyar,  to   the  American  Senate. 
The  celebrated  Daniel  Webster,  wto,  as 
secretary  for  the  state  department,  then  con-  i 
ducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  American 
Union,  was  subsequently  invited  to  preside 
at  a  banquet  given  to  Kossuth.    He  de- 
clined the  invitation,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  become  the  representative  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  to  propose 
toasts  in  honour  of  a  man  charged  with 
high  treason    against    a    sovereign  with 
whose  government  the  United  States  were 
on  terms  of  peace  and  amity.     Mr.  Seward 
represented  to  Mr.  Webster  that  his  refnsal 
to  attend  the  Kossuth  banquet  would  cost 
him  the  loss  of  the  Presidency  for  wHchhe 
was  then  a  candidate.     This  argument  pre- 
vailed.    The  invitation  was  accepted :  and 
"  The  Independence  of  Hungary,"  conpled 
with  the  name  of  "  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Great 
Magyar,"  was  proposed  by  the  American 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.     We  ourselves, 
calida  juventa,  had  what  we  then  esteemed 
the  high  honour  of  being  presented  to  the 
pseudo  Great  Magyar,  at  the  hotel  where 
he  was  sumptuously  lodged  and  boarded 
at  the  national  expense,  together  with  hia 
fellow -refugees ;    nor    has    time    entirely 
effaced  the  vivid  impression  made  npon 
our  youthful  fancy  by  the  quaint  costumes, 
and  wild,  unwashed  faces  of  those  hairy  and 
hungry  heroes.      The   quantity  of  cham- 
pagne and  tobacco. which  they  consumed 
in  the  course  of  a  month  appeared  prodi- 
gious, when  their  hotel  bill  was  presented 
for  payment  to  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  broken  in  health  and  hope, 
and  tortured  by  the  most  terrible  martyr- 
dom which  a  morbidly  sensitive  conscience 
can  inflict  on  a  proud  nature  and  a  power- 
ful intellect,  the  real  Great  Magyar  was 
languishing  in  an  Austrian  madhouse,  of 
which  he  had  become  the  voluntary  inmate. 
Many  years  afterwards  wo  visited  that  es- 
tablishinent.  Times  and  things  had  greatly 
changed  since  1848.  M.  Schmerling  had 
produced  his  new  nostrum  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire ;  consisting  of 
a  central  legislature,  to  which  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Hungary  refused  to  send  de- 
puties. Some  of  the  ablest  organs  of  the 
English  press  were  extolling  uie  wisdoia 
of  the  new  political  regime  in  Austria. 
But,  already,  every  man  adequately  con- 
versant with  the  social  and  historical  con- 
ditions of  this  complicated  empire  per- 
ceived its  unpractical  and  futile  character. 
Every  month  rendered  more  and  more  appa- 
rent the  necessity  of  promptly  pacifymg 
Hungary,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  in- 
ducing her  to  swallow    M.   Schmerling's 
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constitutional  sedatiye.  It  was  then  that 
Count  Bechberg,  the  imperial  chancellor, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  reclnae  of 
Dobling ;  who  snbnaitted  to  his  excellency 
ike  detailed  project  of  a  complete  policy 
for  the  constitutional  government  of  Hun- 
gary, in  harmony  with  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Austrian  crown.  "  Count 
Stephen  Szechenyi,"  said  Count  Rechberg, 
when  he  returned  from  this  interview, 
"  has  done  well  to  select  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  his  place  of  residence.  His  ideas  are 
purely  chimerical,"  The  fortxmes  of  Austria 
as  well  as  Hungary,  divorced  from  each 
other,  grew  rapidly  worse  and  worse ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  Count  Stephen  Sze- 
chenyi  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Had  he 
lived  but  a  very  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
the  complete  realisation  of  those  ideas  which 
were  considered  so  chimerical  in  1862. 

The  works  of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi 
are  now  eagerly  read ;  and  a  literature,  con- 
sisting of  notices  and  biographies  of  the 
Great  Magyar,  has  sprung  into  existence.  A 
detailed  journal  of  the  daily  life  of  the  recluse 
of  Dobling  has  been  preserved,  and  lately 
published  by  an  intelligent  witness  of  its 
Bufferings  and  its  hopes.*  StiU  more  re- 
cently, one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
letters  in  France,  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillan- 
dier,  has  devoted  to  the  character  and 
career  of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  interesting  work  on 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  By  the  aid  of  these 
ample  materials,  and  of  others  derived  from 
private  sources,  we  now  propose  to  recon- 
struct the  image  of  the  Great  Magyar. 

Stephen  Szechenyi  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
September  21,  1792.  He  was  therefore 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  when,  in  1809, 
he  fought,  in  the  Austrian  army,  against 
the  Frencdi.  In  1815  he  was  one  of  the 
gayest,  idlest,  and  most  popular,  of  those 
young  officers  who  helped  the  fine  ladies  of 
Vienna  to  amuse  themselves  while  the 
great  Congress  was  remaking  the  map  of 
Europe.  Shortly  afterwards  he  started  on 
the  grand  tour  which  was,  at  that  time,  an 
important  part  of  every  young  nobleman's 
education.  After  travelling  over  the  East, 
and  passing  years  in  Greece,  he  visited  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  He  ever  afterwards 
spoke  of  this  country  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  reverent  admiration;  and, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career, 
nothing  is  more  constantly  evident,  than  the 
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powerful  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
by  the  industrial  activity  and  g^od  sense 
of  the  English  people.     The  death  of  his 
father,   Count  Franz    Szechenyi,   recalled 
him  in    1820   to    his   own    country,   and 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
in  possession  of  estates  which  have  since 
become  very  valuable  and  the  representa- 
tion of  an  illustrious  family.     At  that  time 
thc^  chief  rivalry  between  the  great  nobles 
of  Hungary  and  those  of  Austria  was  a 
rivalry  in  pleasure,  frivolity,  and  fashion. 
The  prizes  for  which  they  contended  were 
those  of  the  boudoir,  the  salon,  and  the 
coulisses.     The  wealth  of  the  magnates  of 
Hungary  was  lavished  on  the  amusements 
of  Vienna.     Pesth  was  a  miserable  pro- 
vincial town.      The  Hungarian  language 
was  despised  by  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
Nono  of  them  spoke  it,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  of  them  knew  it.     Latin  was  the 
language    for    state    papers    and    serious 
affairs;    German    and    French   were   the 
languages   for  polite  society;    Hungarian 
was  the  language  for  the  stables  and  the 
pothouse.     One  day  (it  was  in  the  year 
1825)  the  Diet  of  tresburg  was  engaged 
in   discussing   the   question    of   founcQng 
an    academy    for    the    cultivation  of  the 
national   language.      "  It  is  impossible," 
said  one  of  the  speakers,*  "  except  by  im- 
mense pecuniary  sacnfices  on  the  part  of 
the  great  proprietors.     For  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  three  things 
are  indispensable.     The  first  is  money,  the 
second  is  money,  the  third  is  money.       As 
the  speaker  resumed  his  seat,  a  man  stand- 
ing   among    the   spectators  in  the  place 
reserved  for  the  public,   rose  and  said; 
'*  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  vote  in  this  as- 
sembly, nor  am  I  one  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors.    But  I  possess  estates,  and,  if  an 
institution  can  be  established  for  the  revival 
of  the  Hungarian  language,  and  for  pro- 
viding for  the  children  of  our  race  a  national 
education,  I  will  at  once   devote  to  that 
institution  one  year  of  my  whole  income.'* 
The  gift  was  sixty  thousand  florins  (about 
six  thousand  pounds).    "  Who  is  it  ?"  was 
the  cry  from  all  parts  of  the  house.     It 
was  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi,  only  known 
as  one  of  the  best  dancers    and   boldest 
riders  at  Vienna.     So  instantaneous  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  academy 
was  founded. 

Stephen  Szechenyi  was  still  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Austria;  and  Latin  was 
still  the  only  language  spoken  in  the  Hun- 

•  It  was  Mr.  Paul  Nagy. 
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garian  Diets.  The  young  C50init  took  his 
seat  in  the  Diet  of  1826,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  of  hussars.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  our  readers,  at  this 
day,  either  to  imagine,  or  to  understand, 
how  great  was  the  scandal,  and  how  vehe- 
ment the  indignation,  when  he  rose,  in  this 
assembly,  to  address  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  tongue.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Hungarian  had  been  spoken  in  an 
Hungarian  Diet.  The  whole  of  the  Court 
party,  and  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Chamber  were  furious.  The  count  re- 
ceived, the  same  day,  a  peremptory  order 
to  rejoin  his  regiment  without  a  moment's 
delay.  He  replied  by  placing  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  his  colonel.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  Diet  he  appeared 
dressed  in  the  national  costume,  and  con- 
tinued to  address  the  Chamber  in  the 
national  tongue.  The  indignation  of  the 
Magnates,  the  alarm  of  the  Bureaux,  the 
anger  of  the  Court,  at  this  innovation,  en- 
able us  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the 
excessive  caution  and  patient  tact,  with 
which  the  regenerator  of  Hungary  now 
began  to  feel  his  way,  step  by  step,  to- 
wards the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject he  had  resolved  to  achieve.  He 
founded  the  Casino  of  Pesth;  a  sort  of 
conversational  lounge  for  young  and  old, 
modelled  after  the  fashion  of  our  English 
clubs.  He  started  races,  jockey-clubs,  and 
various  similar  means  and  pretexts  for 
social  gatherings.  The  eyes  of  the  official 
Argus  winked  and  dozed  again.  Mean- 
while, by  such  unpretentious  means,  the 
count  (a  consummate  man  of  the  world) 
was  gradually  drawing  the  men  and  minds 
of  his  own  class  and  country  into  a  focus 
on  which  his  personal  influence  could  exert 
the  strongest  private  pressure.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  published  in  1831  a  little 
pamphlet,  Magyar  Sinhaz,  on  the  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  stage,  written  in 
Hungarian.  In  the  following  year  the 
subject  of  this  pamphlet  was  taken  up  by 
the  Diet,  and  made  the  object  of  a  BOl, 
which  encountered  much  opposition,  and 
was  not  passed  before  1836.  In  1837  the 
Magyar  Theatre  (the  Great  Magyar's  first 
great  creation)  was  opened  at  Pesth. 

Meanwhile,  the  count  had  sounded  his 
first  open  war-cry  against  the  ancicnne 
regime ;  not  a  frothy  proclamation  of  the 
vices  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  and  the  virtues 
of  the  Hungarian  nation,  but  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  whole  feudal  system  of 
Hungarian  society.  "It  is  not  Austria 
that  oppresses  you,"  cried  the  author  to 
his  countrymen,  "  it  is  your  own  G-othic 


prejudices  and  mouldy  institutions.  Ko 
human  power  can  arrest  the  life  of  a 
nation,  if  the  nation  be  worthy  to  live. 
Your  regeneration  is  in  your  own  hands." 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  pnl>- 
lication  was  immense.  Feudalism  had 
hitherto  been  so  strongly  associated  by 
the  Hungarians  with  the  cause  of  their 
national  independence,  that  the  oondenma- 
tion  of  the  one  was  regarded  as  an  insult 
to  the  other;  and  the  Great  Magyar  was 
accused  by  his  own  countrymen  of  high 
treason  against  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Hungary.  Count  Joseph  Dessewfiy,  a  Con- 
servative of  high  spirit  and  great  ability, 
undertook  to  defend  patriarchal  tradition 
from  the  author  of  Credit ;  whom  be  de- 
nounced as  a  ^mischievous  iconoclast,  in 
a  work  entitled  Analysis.  Szechenyi  re- 
plied to  the  challenge  in  a  book  which 
he  called  The  World.  De8sew%,  orer- 
whelmed  by  the  tremendous  antagonist 
whom  he  had  invited  into  the  lists,  retired 
from  the  conflict;  and  the  government, 
which  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  view, 
if  not  with  complete  satisfaction,  at  least 
with  malicious  amusement,  the  discomfiture 
of  an  old  enemy  of  its  own — ^the  ancient 
Magyarism — now  took  the  alarm.  For  it  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  this  controversy,  past 
and  friture,  was  being  watched  with  ominons 
interest  by  a  stranger  of  uncouth  appear- 
ance, whose  attendance  had  been  invoked, 
as  umpire,  by  the  Great  Magyar.  This 
new  comer  was  the  greatest  Magyai*  of  all. 
It  was  the  Magyar  People. 

The  count's  next  work,  The  Stadium, 
was  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  censor, 
and  only  found  its  way  into  Hnngary 
from  Bucharest.  This  work  contains  the 
sketch  of  a  system  of  laws,  which  are 
now  the  basis  of  Hungarian  sodetr. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  not  merely  with  his  pen 
that  the  Great  Magyar  was  at  work.  He 
knew  that  example  is  the  best  teacher. 
He  had  been  preaching  to  his  countrymen 
the  magnificent  commercial  capabilities  of 
their  great  natural  highway,  the  Danube^ 
"  But  the  Danube  is  not  navigable,"  sai^ 
they.  "  Your  fault.  You  can  make  it 
navigable."  "  Pooh  !  you  forget  the  Iron 
Gates,"  was  the  invariable  reply.  The 
count's  answer  to  this  objection  was  charac- 
teristic. On  the  quay  at  Pesth  he  built  a 
little  vessel.  He  launched  it,  and,  pledging 
himself  to  steer  it  safely  past  the  cataracts, 
embarked.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  of 
Hungary  was  ringing  with  applanse  of 
the  successM  navigator.  Prince  Metter* 
nich  himself  was  carried  away  by  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm.      The  success  of  this 
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experiment  enabled  Szechenyi  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  English  capital ;  the  splendid 
bridge  of  Pesth,  the  tunnel  of  Buda,  the 
rect^Qcation  of  the  course  of  the  Theis,  and 
the  explosion  of  the  Iron  Gates,  are  inu 
perishable  records  of  his  energetic  genius. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Amongst  the  Magyar  nobility,  whose 
feudal  supremacy  was  menaced  and  shaken 
by  the  reform  movement  which  had  been 
initiated  in  Hungarr  by  Szechenyi,  was 
a  certain  Baron  v  esselenyi,  who  re- 
solved to  obtain  from  personal  popularity 
the  influence  he  could  no  longer  command 
from  hereditary  privilege.  Vesselenyi,  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Palatin,  was  the 
owner  of  vast  estates,  and  a  seat  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  Diets. 
In  character  and  person,  this  man  was  an 
exact  antithesis  of  the  great  rival  whom, 
for  a  time,  it  was  his  evil  fortune  to  eclipse. 
Szechenyi,  eminently  high-bred  in  appear- 
ance and  refined  in  manners,  was  a  sincere 
Liberal  in  all  his  feelings  as  well  as 
opinions,  and  his  temperament  was  natu- 
rally gentle.  He  was  cautious,  temporising, 
reticent;  always  preferring  conciliation  to 
violence,  and  compromise  to  conflict;  an 
initiative  thinker,  with  the  patience  of  a 
practical  statesman ;  a  man  of  heart,  with 
the  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  sincere 
patriot,  with  the  acquired  self-restraint  of 
a  diplom&tist.  Yesselenyi,  with  the  rude 
bearing  of  democracy,  combined  the  super- 
ciUous  spirit  of  the  old  noblesse.  Violent, 
impulsive,  huge  of  stature,  slovenly  in 
dress,  with  the  shaggy  mane  of  Mirabeau, 
and  i^e  reckless  animal  spirits  of  Danton, 
men  called  him  the  Transylvanian  giant. 

He  deserved  the  title.  He  had  the  Hmbs 
of  a  pugilist,  the  head  of  an  ogre,  and 
the  heart  of  a  wild  beast.  That  head  of 
his  was  said  to  be  the  strongest,  the  shag- 
giest, and  the  blackest  head  in  Hungary. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  again  have  to 
interrupt  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  we 
will  here  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  political 
career  of  this  Hungarian  Gracchus.  The 
Transylvanian  Diet  of  1836,  carried  beyond 
hounds  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  insubor- 
dinate eloquence,  was  dissolved  by  the 
Austrian  government,  and  he  himself  was 
prosecuted  for  the  publication  of  a  seditious 
harangue.  The  brutality  of  his  conduct 
towards  bis  peasants,  however,  subjected 
him  to  a  more  serious  prosecution  on  the 
charge  of  cruelty  and  personal  violence. 
Condenined  on  this  charge  in  Transylvania, 
ho  removed  into  Hungary.  There,  exaspe- 
rated by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion 


of  his  fortune,  he  endeavoured  to  revolu- 
tionise some  of  the  comitats,  and  was 
tried  for  high  treason;  the  charge  being 
founded  on  one  of  his  addresses  to  the 
comitat  of  Szathmar.  On  this  charge  he 
was  condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  lower  chamber  of  the  Diet,  opposed 
by  the  chamber  of  Magnates,  in  which 
Szechenyi  still  retained  a  great  influence, 
protested  seventeen  times  against  the  arrest 
of  Yesselenyi ;  and  to  this  protest  may  be 
referred  the  commencement  of  that  hostility 
between  the  two  chambers,  which  prepared 
the  anarchy  of  1848.  The  government,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  having  established  the 
culpability  of  Yesselenyi  before  the  tribu- 
nals, released  him  from  prison,  and  he 
retired  to  Gh*aefenberg.  He  was  comprised 
in  the  general  amnesty  of  1840;  and  a 
course  of  the  water  cure  at  Graefenberg 
appears  to  have  somewjiat  calmed  his 
eflervescent  temperament ;  for  we  hear  and 
see  no  more  of  him  until  1848.  Then,  like 
a  decrepit  vulture,  recalled  to  the  battle- 
field by  the  scent  of  carrion,  and  the  scream 
of  his  kindred  predatory  fowl,  the  old  giant 
reappears  at  Vienna  in  the  factious  and 
&tal  deputation  of  September;  blind, 
broken,  dying ;  and  with  little  of  him  left 
but  his  inextinguishable  spirit  of  mischief. 

In  1836,  this  man  became  the  idol  of  the 
crowd.  Szechenyi  at  this  time  almost 
entirely  withdrew  from  that  political  life 
which  his  own  genius  had  evoked  into 
activity.  To  the  theatre  of  his  vast  in- 
dustrial undertakings  he  now  confined  his 
activities.  There  he  was  incessantlv  busy ; 
planning,  creating,  organising.  Daily  some 
new  obstacle  was  surmounted,  some  fresh 
resource  was  developed,  some  frirther  step 
was  made  good  in  the  peaceful  path  of 
material  progress.  Meanwhile  the  popular 
glitter  of  the  Transylvanian  CHant  was 
destined  to  be,  in  its  turn,  obscured  by  the 
rising  star  of  a  greater  genius :  a  greater 
genius,  but  scarcely  a  wiser  man. 

In  the  Hungarian  Diets,  freedom  of 
speech  had  always  been  practically  un- 
limited. But  there  were  no  public  re- 
ports of  their  debates.  About  this  time, 
that  is  to  say  in  1836,  certain  Hunga- 
rian Magnates  resolved  to  start  a  journal 
of  which  the  sole  ftmction  should  be  to 
supply  that  deficiency.  Some  of  these 
noblemen  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing, on  matters  connected  with  their  parlia- 
mentary business,  a  young  lawyer,  who 
earned  by  jobs  of  this  kind  a  moderate 
subsistence.  Favourably  impressed  by  his 
intelligence  and  activity,  they  selected  him 
for  the  editorship  and  practical  management 
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of  the  new  journal.  The  young  lawyer,  poor, 
ambitious,  and  energetic,  soon  organised 
a  small  staff  of  scribes  whose  daily  report 
of  the  debates  in  the  Diet  was  sent  in 
lithograpli  to  the  comitats.  The  Austrian 
government  prohibited  and  seized  the 
paper.  Undismayed,  the  editor  and  his 
patrons  increased  their  staflP  of  scribes; 
and  the  journal  continued  to  appear  in 
manuscript.  When  the  session  was  over, 
the  editor,  instead  of  suspending  his  journal, 
devoted  it  to  similar  reports  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  comitats.  These  reports  were 
of  a  very  inflammatory  character.  The  editor 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  govern- 
ment did  not  venture  to  bring  him  to  open 
trial,  but  he  remained  in  prison  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  general  amnesty 
restored  him  to  Kberty;  and  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  lower  chamber  of 
the  Diet,  bringing  with  him  a  concentrated 
hatred  of  the  Austrian  government,  and 
remarkable  talents  for  giving  effect  to  it. 
Li  a  short  time  he  was  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  radical  opposition  in  the  lower 
chamber.  The  influence  rapidly  acquired  by 
his  astonishing  eloquence  he  grasped  with  a 
resolute  hand,  and  a  vindictive  determina- 
tion to  convert  into  a  revolutioziary  force 
the  liberal  movement  created  by  Siechenyi 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Louis  Kossuth. 
Great  reputations  are  rapidly  worn  out  by 
societies  which  are  passing  through  a  revo- 
lutionary period;  as  men  wear  out  their 
boots  on  forced  xnarches.  Doubtless  the 
greatest  benefit  conferred  by  Count  Szec- 
henyi  on  his  country  was  a  little  group  of 
noble  characters  formed  by  him  in  his  own 
image;  men  who,  like  Deak  and  Eotvas, 
are  at  this  moment  worthily  continuing  his 
salutary  policy  and  beneficent  example.  But 
the  public  mind  of  Hungary,  in  1840,  was 
too  feverish  to  follow  the  orderly  leader- 
ship of  such  men.  Kossuth  (who,  having 
peribrmed  nothing  was  ready  to  promise 
everything)  became  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
And  then,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the 
whole  of  his  blameless  career,  the  Ghreat 
Magyar  was  for  a  moment  untrue  to  his 
own  convictions.  No  eloquence  could  dis- 
guise irom  his  penetrating  intellect  the 
fundamental  fallacies  of  Kossuth's  revolu- 
tionary doctrine.  But  he  seems,  for  a 
moment,  to  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  the  new  dema- 
gogue; and,  only  feebly  deprecating  the 
lorm  of  that  doctrine,  to  have  virtually 
implied  his  assent  to  the  substance  of  it. 
Kossuth  was  fully  entitled  to  reply,  as  he 
did,  with  indignant  impatience :    '*  If  we 


are  agreed  as  to  the  substance,  it  is  pnerila 
to  quarrel  about  the  form.  RevolntioDS 
are  not  to  be  carried  on  by  polite  phrafies." 

Szechenyi  fully  recognised  the  vexations 
and  obstructive  character  of  the  connexion, 
such  as  it  had  latterly  been,  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria;  but  he  no  less  clearly 
perceived  that  the  total  severance  of  that 
connexion  would,  even  were  it  practicable, 
be  fiitaJ.  His  object  was,  not  to  sever  Hun- 
gary from  the  Austrian  empire,  but  to  secnie 
to  Hungary  the  magnificent  position  which 
he  perceived  her  to  be  capable  of  assnming 
in  that  empire;  and,  by  means  of  that 
empire,  in  Europe.  His  constant  effort 
was  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Hungarian  people  and  the 
Austrian  government.  Li  one  of  his  great 
speeches  he  says :  "  Fairly  to  appreciate 
the  acts  of  the  government,  we  mnst 
endeavour  to  place  ourselves  at  ita  pomi 
of  view.  We  shall  then  perceive  that 
much  which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to 
Machivehan-  crafty  is  only  due  to  de- 
plorable ignorance.  Similarly,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  government  should  be 
enabled  and  induced  to  place  itself  more 
often  at  an  Hungarian  point  of  view— the 
point  of  view  which  is  famished  by  our 
constitutional  regime.  Otherwise,  the  most 
legitimate  preoccupation  on  behalf  of  onr 
rights  wiU  be  nusoonstrued  as  seditious !" 

Again,  he  cleanly  perceived  that  the  true 
destinies  of  Hungary  could  only  be  worked 
out  by  developing  tiie  splendid  natnial  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  culture  and 
character  of  its  people.  "  I  have  awakened 
my  countrymen,"  he  used  to  say,  "  in  order 
that  they  may  walk  upright,  and  condnct 
themselves  like  men;  not  in  order  that 
tixt}j  may  throw  themselves  out  of  the 
window."  How  much  he  achieved  in 
two  short  years  towards  the  regeneration 
and  development  of  Hungary  is  usna^^ 
He  found  the  national  language  all  bat 
unknown ;  he  made  it  universal  througboat 
Hungary,  and  obliged  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  adopt  it  as  the  medium  of  aU  official 
intercourse  with  its  Hungarian  subjects. 
At  his  creative  call,  a  national  hteratore 
and  a  national  drama — ^those  two  grtft 
agents  of  culture — sprang  into  active  life. 
"  When,"  says  M.  Saint  Een6  Tailkndicr, 
"  we  compare  the  monJ  and  intellectnal 
culture  of  the  Hungarians  previous  to 
1830 ,  with  what  they  have  become  under 
the  influence  of  Count  Szechenyi,  the 
result  seems  scarcely  credible-'^  "^^^ 
men,"  wrote  M.  Langsdorff,  in  l^\ 
"  have  ever  effected  more  for  the  wal&re<^ 
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tiicir  coimtiy  than  this  iUustrious  citizen. 
The  life,  of  Hungaiy  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  its  source  in  him."  All  his  in- 
stincts were  practical;  and  of  the  many 
enterprises  in  which  he  engaged  the  in- 
dustry of  his  country,  none  were  chimerical. 
Kossuth,  on  the  other  hand,  imagined  that 
the  independence  of  Hungary  could  be 
secured  by  severing  her  connexion  with 
Austria ;  and  that  an  inland  state  could  be 
converted  into  a  maritime  power,  by  throw- 
ing public  money  into  the  Adriatic  &om 
tho  Httle  port  of  Piume. 

It  is  to  the  genius  of  Szechenyi  that 
Hungary  owes  her  present  commanding 
position  as  the  governing  power  of  a  great 
empire,  of  whose  future  destinies  she  is 
mistress.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  Szechenyi 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  unim- 
peded circulation  of  merchandise,  passen- 
gers, and  ideas,  from  Ratisbon  to  Constan- 
tinople along  that  great  water  highway 
which,  in  the  event  of  any  general  man- 
time  war,  would  be  the  only  way  open  to 
the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  He 
had  to  deal  with  a  suspicious,  powerful, 
and  obstructive  government;  which  by 
tact  and  jpatience  he  converted  into  an 
ally,  securmg  its  effective  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  practical  reform.*  Kossuth  had 
to  deal  with  a  weak,  but  friendly  and  com- 
pliant government ;  and  he  upset  it,  as  he 
upset  everything  else.  Szechenyi  found 
the  nobility  of  Hungary  entirely  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  the  peasantry  burdened 
not  only  by  the  whole  of  the  public 
imposts,  but  also  by  a  multiplicity  of 
feudal  obligations.  Without  proclaiming 
a  war  of  classes,  be  persuaded  the  nobility 
to  submit  to  taxation,  and  spontaneously 
surrender  some  of  their  most  obnoxious 
privileges.  The  equitable  redemption  of 
the  remainder  was  in  a  &ir  way  of  legal 
settlement  when  all  practical  legislation 
was  suspended  by  the  revolution  which 
Kossuth  had  invoked. 

One  last  and  most  important  particular 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  Szech- 
enyi's  opinions  remain  to  this  day  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  his  countrymen — ^&r  in 
advance,  indeed,  of  the  opinions  which 
still  prevail  in  England  respecting  the 
treatment  of  alien  races.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  Hungary,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ings of  the  Magyar  dominion  in  Hungary, 
was,  and  is,   a  population  of  more  than 

.  *  Prinoe  Mettemioh  need  to  aaj,  "  the  Hungarians 
unagine  that  thojr  have  invented  the  Danube."  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  first  shareholders  in  the 
companj  ^oraiied  \ij  SMohesjri  for  ita  navigAtion. 


eight  hundred  thousand  Slavs,  occupying 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Hungary, 
from  the  Drave  to  that  point  where  the 
Danube,  not  far  fi^om  Belgrade,  suddenly 
changes  its  course.  These  Slavs,  whose 
chief  representatives  in  Hungary  are  the 
Croats,  differ  in  origin,  language,  cha- 
racter, and  religion  from  the  Magyars. 
But  the  kindred  families  of  their  race 
(one  of  the  moat  numerous  in  Europe)  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  limits  of  Hungary, 
occupying  tie  whole  of  Servia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Bohemia ;  not  to  mention 
that  vast  empire  which  stretches  across 
Europe  from  the  White  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Now,  Szechenyi,  alone  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen, saw  two  things  very  clearly.  Firsts 
that  the  perfect  amalgamation  if  possible, 
but  in  any  case  the  harmonious  oo-exist- 
ence  and  undisturbed  co-operation  of  the 
Magyar  and  Sclavonic  populations  of  Hun- 
gary, is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  xmity  of  the  kingdom.  Secondly,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  element  in 
HungaiT  could  only  be  secured  by  concilia- 
tion and  political  tact.  While  big  natural 
justice  and  humanity  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  forcibly  suppressing  the  Sclavonic 
nationality  in  Hungary,  his  strong  com- 
mon sense  enabled  him  to  perceive  how 
plausible  a  pretext  any  such  attempt  would 
afford  the  Austrian  government^  for  crip- 
pling the  development  of  the  Magyar 
nationality  by  reverting  to  its  old  policy 
of  divide  et  impera,  and  setting  the  Groats 
against  the  Hungarians.  In  one  of  his 
speeches,  a  speech  which  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  every  Englishman  who 
shares  the  inherited  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing Ireland  and  India,  there  are  some  words 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  rare  politi- 
cal sagacity  and  moral  elevation.  "  What 
method  shall  we  adopt  for  communi- 
cating to  the  different  races  established 
on  Hunpnan  soil  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  nationality  ?  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  we  can,  or  ought  to,  induce 
others  to  recognise  our  superiority,  and 
that  is  by  making  ourselves  their  moral 
and  intellectual  superiors.  Hemember, 
therefore,  that  your  salvation  depends,  not 
on  the  assertion  of  poHtical  power,  but  the 
cultivation  of  personal  virtue.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  national  pplicy  depends  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  each  individuaL 
Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
tho  gift  of  pleasing,  and  to  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  attracting,  others.  The  secret 
of  power  is  sympathy.  We  may  impose 
tho  Magyar  language  upon  unwilling  hps, 
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we  may  thmst  the  Magyar  costume  upon 
alien  itu^es,  and  float  our  national  colours 
from  one  end  of  Hungary  to  the  other; 
but  pray  what  shall  we  have  gained  if  we 
have  not  gained  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  those  whom  we  aspire  to  rule  ?  And, 
trust  me,  the  art  of  gaining  hearts  is  the 
art  of  governing  men.  He  who  lacks 
sympathy  lacks  wisdom ;  and  we  are  unfit 
for  the  noble  task  of  government  if  we  are 
unable  to  respect  in  others  the  sentiments 
and  aspirations  which  we  respect  in  our- 
selves; most  unfit  for  such  a  task  if,  in 
dealing  with  sensitive  and  generous  adver- 
saries, enthusiastic,  like  ourselves,  for  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  we  treat  with 
supercilious  contempt  emotions  which  we 
have  not  endeavoured  to  understand.*' 

Unhappily  for  Hungary,  these  wise  wam- 
iogs  were  neglected.  One  of  the  first  uses 
to  whicb  Kossuth  put  the  power  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Revolution,  was  the  forcible 
extinction  of  the  Sclavonic  nationality  in 
Hungary.  Li  the  name  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  had  so  recently  extorted  from  Austria 
the  fi'ee  use  of  their  own  language,  he  pro- 
hibited to  the  Slays  the  use  of  their  language 
— a  language  to  which  they  were  passion- 
ately attached.  The  treatment  of  the  Slavs 
in  Hungary  by  Kossuth  waa,  in  almost 
every  respect,  worse  than  the  treatment 
of  the  Hungarians  by  Mettemich  and 
Schwartzenbirg.  ^ 

If  Count  Szechenyi's  loyalty  to  his  own 
principles  had  been  for  a  moment  shaken  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  policy  essentially  antagonistic  to 
them,  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  In  1 847 
he  addressed  to  the  nation  and  its  new 
tribune  these  remarkable  words : 

"  The  nation  will  be  shaken  to  pieces. 
And  in  that  day  the  &ithful  and  serious 
servants  of  her  cause,  remembering  how 
great  was  the  height  to  which  she  might 
have  risen,  and  beholding  how  deep  is  the 
abyss  into  which  she  has  been  thrust,  will 
have  no  refuge  from  despair,  save  in  prayer 
to*God.  And  you,  Kossuth,  you  in  whose 
heart  and  honour  I  will  yet  believe,  what 
anguish  must  be  yours  when,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  monomaniac's  hopes,  your  con- 
science compels  you  to  make  this  con- 
fession :  *  I  believed  myself  filled  with  the 
wisdom  which  estabhshes  states;  but  I 
was  filled  only  with  the  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination.     I  deemed  myself  a 


prophet,  yet  have  I  foreseen  nothing,  and 
failed  even  to  comprehend  the   simplest 
events  which  were  passing  under  my  eyes. 
In  my  infatuation  I  mistook  myself  for  a 
creative  genius.      I    was  but  a  feverish 
schemer.     I  aspired  to  command  others. 
I  could  not  govern  myself.    It  was  my 
boast  to  be  the  benefiictor  of  my  conntry. 
It   is   my  shame  to  have   been  only  the 
puppet  of  all  her  popular  passions.    I  pro- 
claimed myself   the   Messiah    of  a  new 
political  gospel^  and  I  was  but  a  well- 
meaning  and  unwise  philanthropist,  encou- 
raging idleness  and  miseiy  by  gratuitoiis 
distributions  of  bread-crumbs.     With  the 
power  which  should  have  regenerated  and 
consolidated  a  nation,  I  have  but  organised 
a    huge    national    hospital.'     When  that 
miserable  hour  is  come  (and  come  he  sure 
it  will ;  for  the  imaginary  world  you  are 
now   building  upon   chaos  has   no   more 
reality  than  the  mirage),  what  consolation 
will  remain  to  you  in  the  memory  of  your 
work  p    0  hasten — ^in  the  sacred  name  of 
our    common   country,    I  beseech  you— 
hasten  to  leave  this  perilous  path  of  revo- 
lutionary  agitation!     You   will  not  hear 
me  ?    The  voice*  of  popular  favour  is  loud 
and  sweet !     Well,  then,  when  that  voice 
has  become  the  voice  of  those  that  moum, 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  assert,  *  the  entire 
nation  shared  the   error    of  my  dreams.' 
Here  and  now,  I  summon  you  to  remember 
in  that  hour,  that  one  voice  of  expostulation 
was  raised,  and  raised  in  time,  but  that  you 
would  not  listen  to  its  warning  cry." 
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Mb.  LiOYEGROYE  was  yery  xmeasy  in  bis 
mind.  A  small  circtunstance  bad  put  tbe 
climax  to  a  beap  of  doubts  and  suspicions 
wbicb  bad  long  been  accnmnlating.  It  may 
be  remembered  tbat  Mr.  Loyegrove  bad  ex- 
pressed to  bis  partner  bis  desire  to  baye  a 
little  confidential  talk  witb  bim,  and  tbat 
bis  partner  bad  expressed  bimself  perfectly 
wilb'ng  tbat  tbe  confidential  talk  sbonld 
take  place.  It  bad  not  yet  taken  place, 
boweyer.  Mr.  Frost  always  found  some 
excuse  for  postponing  it. 

On  the  same  day  on  wbicb  Mr.  Loye- 
groye  bad  first  spoken  of  tbis  desire  on  bis 
part,  it  may  also  be  remembered  tbat  a  sum 
of  money  just  receiyed  by  tbe  firm  bad 
been  taken  away  by  Mr.  Frost,  to  bank,  as 
he  said.  Mr.  Loyegroye  bad  asked  bim 
about  it  later,  and  Mr.  Frost  bad  answered, 
Ob  yes ;  it  was  all  right.  And  there  tbe 
matter  bad  dropped.  But  two  days  after 
Mr.  Frost's  yisit  to  tbe  Princess  de*  Barletti, 
Mr.  Loyegroye  made  tbe  yery  disagreeable 
discoyery  tbat  the  money  in  question  bad 
neyer  been  paid  into  tbe  bank  at  all !  The 
sum  was  an  insignificant  one  after  all ;  and 
could  be  baye  looked  upon  tbe  circum£rtance 
as  a  mere  instance  of  carelessness  and  for- 
getfolness  on  tbe  part  of  Mr.  Frost,  be 
would  baye  been  irritated  and  annoyed  by 
it,  certainly,  but  be  would  baye  felt  no 
more  serious  distress  than  tbose  epithets 
might  conyey.  But  Mr.  Frost,  when  ques- 
tioned, bad  not  clapped  bis  band  to  bis 
forebead  and  exclaimed  tbat  tbe  matter 
had  slipped  bis  memory :  be  bad  iiot  eyen 


acknowledged  tbat  be  bad  not  paid  tbe 
money,  and  promised  tbat  he  would  remedy 
tbe  omission.  He  bad  answered  witb  com- 
posure tbat  tbe  matter  was  all  right.  Mr. 
Frost,  then,  bad  told  bis  partner  a  lie.  Mr. 
Loyegroye  was  more  burt  by  this  discoyery 
than  be  would  willingly  baye  acknowledged. 
He  bad  a  yery  strong  attachment  to  Sidney 
Frost.  He  bad  the  habit  of  looking  up  to 
his  talents  and  character  witb  mucb  tbe 
same  admiring  delight  witb  wbicb  a  little 
boy  contemplates  the  cock  of  bis  school ; 
tbougb  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Loyegroye 
understood  yery  well  what  were  tbe  solid 
plodding  qualities  in  wbicb  be  bimself  ex- 
celled bis  partner,  and  wbicb  were  especially 
useful  to  the  success  of  their  joint  afiairs. 

Mr.  Loyegroye  bad  no  sooner  made  tbe 
discoyery  aboye-mentioned  than  be  resolyed, 
witb  an  inflexible  resolution,  to  lose  no  more 
time  in  coming  to  an  explanation  witb  bis 
partner.  Tbe  discoyery  was  made  after 
office  hours.  Mr.  Frost  bad  already  left 
Bedford-square.  The  junior  partner  de- 
bated witb  bimself  what  measures  be  should 
take  in  order  to  carry  out  tbe  purpose  be 
bad  formed.  Mr.  Loyegroye  baying  once 
formed  a  purpose,  neyer  permitted  bimself 
to  discuss  whether  or  no  be  should  carry  it 
out ;  be  merely  considered  how  be  sbould 
fulfil  it,  which  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  smallness  of  bis  faculty  of  imagination 
— and  also  one  of  tbe  secrets  of  bis  success 
in  life. 

"  Sarah,  my  dear,"  said  be  to  bis  wife, 
after  tea,  "  I  am  going  oyer  to  Bayswater 
tbis  eyening." 

**  To  a  party  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Loye- 
groye, with  a  rapid,  jealous  notion  tbat  her 
long-nourished  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Frost's 
intention  to  insult  her  unmistakably  bad 
at  length  been  confirmed. 

"  To  a  pariy !     My  dear  Sarah,  what  are 
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you  dreaming  of?  Do  lever  go  to  a  party 
without  you  ?  And  is  it  likely  that  the 
Frosts  would  invite  me  alone  ?** 

Mrs.  Lovegrove,  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
too  hasty  conclusion,  murmured  somethiDg 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  knowing 
what  "  that  woman"  might  not  do. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  see  *that 
woman  ;*  I  am  going  to  see  '  that  man.' 
My  visit  is  solely  on  business." 

"  It*s  a  strange  hour  to  have  a  business 
appointment.  I  think,  Augustus,  that  you 
might  consecrate  your  evenings  to  domestic 
peace!  I'm  sure  you  work  hard  enough 
in  the  day,  poor  old  Gus  !"  said  Mrs.  Love- 
grove. 

The  lady's  sudden  descent  from  the  re- 
gions of  lofby  severity  to  undignified  and 
familiar  affection,  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  her  husband's  arm  encircling  her  waist, 
and  the  touch  of  her  husband's  lips  on  her 
forehead. 

"  You  know  I  never  want  to  leave  you 
and  the  girls,  Sally.  But  I  want  to  speak 
to  Frost  particularly.  I  must  speak  with 
him.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Sally.  I  don't  go 
because  I  like  going,  and  I  shan't  spend  a 
pleasant  time,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  very  sincerely  fond 
of  her  husband ;  and,  as  she  marked  his 
face  and  gauged  the  tone  of  his  voice,  she 
perceived  that  there  was,  as  she  phrased 
it,  "  something  on  his  mind."  And  she 
refrained  from  saying  another  provoking 
word  to  add  to  the  burden.  Mr.  Love- 
grove  walked  paii;  of  the  way  towards  Bays- 
water,  meaning  to  pursue  his  journey  from  a 
certain  point  in  the  omnibus.  But  the  night 
was  fine,  and  the  walk  was  agreeable  to 
the  lawyer  after  his  day  spent  busily  in  a 
hot,  close  office ;  and  he  therefore  strolled 
on  and  on,  until  he  found  that  he  might  as 
well  proceed  to  his  destination  on  foot. 
Thus,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  close  ou  ten 
o'clock  by  the  time  he  reached  Mr.  Frost's 
house  in  Bayswater.  Ho  had  no  need  to 
knock  or  ring  for  admittance.  The  street 
door  was  open,  and  a  couple  of  servants — 
a  man  and  a  woman — were  lounging  on  the 
steps  enjoying  the  evening  air. 

"Is  Mr,  Frost  within?"  asked  Love- 
grove,  almost  fearing  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 

"  Mr. — not  Mrs  f"  asked  the  man,  who 
did  not  at  first  recognise  Mr.  Lovegrove. 
The  visits  of  the  latt<y  to  Bayswater  were 
not  frequent  enough  to  render  his  face  very 
familiar  to  the  servants  there. 

"  Mr,  Frost.  I  wish  to  see  your  uiajster 
if  he  is  at  home." 
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Oh,  Mr.  Lovegrove!  I  beg  pardon, 
sir,  I  asked  because  my  mistress  is  gone. 
I  suppose  you  know." 

"  Gono !     Gk>od  Heavens,  not  dead  ?" 

"Oh  no,  sir;  but  she  has  lefl  master, 
air.  I  shouldn't  say  anything  only  you're 
of  course  so  intimate,  and  such  a  friend." 

"  I  had  heard  nothing  !  I  had  no  idea! 
Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Frost  has 
merely  gone  on  a  visit — ^for  a  time.  It  ean'^ 
bo!" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  is 
true.  As  for  our  knowing  it,  why,  we 
couldn't  help  ourselvefi.  The  next-door 
neighbours  might  have  known  it — lerj 
likely  they  do."  (The  speaker  had  already 
discussed  the  affair  in  its  minutest  details 
with  half  the  servants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.) "  And  I'm  glad  you've  chanced  to 
come  up  to-night,  sir,  for  master's  in  a 
awful  state — indeed,  I  thought  that  was 
what  you  come  for." 

Mr.  Lovegrove  was  in  consternation. 

"  Do  you  think  I  had  better  try  to  see 
him  ?"  he  asked,  doubtfrJly. 

The  very  fact  of  his  asking  the  8cr- 
vant's  opinion  would  have  sufficed  to  proTe 
to  any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Lovegrove  the 
extraordinary  perturbation  of  his  spirit. 

"  I  think  you  had,  sir.  Some  one  ou^lit 
to  see  him.  He's  shut  hisself  up  in  nis 
study  since  six  o'clock,  and  wouldn't  take 
food,  nor  do  nothing.  Half  an  hoar  ago 
he  opened  his  door  and  called  to  us  that  we 
might  go  to  bed,  and  shut  up  the  house  as 
soon  as  we  liked.  We  weren't  to  go  near 
him  again.     He  wanted  nothing." 

"  I  will  go  in,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  I 
don't  want  you.     I  know  my  way." 

The  door  of  the  little  room  behind  the 
dining-room,  which  Mr.  Frost  occupied  as 
his  study,  was  shut.  Mr.  Lovegrove  ap- 
proached it  and  paused,  hesitating  whether 
or  not  he  should  knock  for  admission.  Bat 
after  a  moment,  he  turned  the  handle  and 
went  in. 

Frost  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials  upon  it.  A  tumbler  with  some 
brandy  in  it  stood  by  his  right  hand.  On 
the  other  side  was  placed  a  polished  wooden 
box  of  peculiar  shape.  6e£bre  him  lay 
two  or  three  sheets  of  letter-paper  closely 
covered  with  writing.  At  the  opening  w 
the  door  he  looked  up  quietly,  and  tossed 
some  papers  over  the  box  that  stood  on  the 
table.  He  had  expected  to  see  the  servant 
merely.  When  he  recognised  Lovegrove, 
his  face  changed,  and  he  looked  at  mm 
fixedly.  Lovegrove  had  no  need  to  ask  a 
question.     The  haggard  countenance  that 
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met  Ms  eyes,  with  tlie  light  of  the  lamp 
falling  full  on  it,  was  con£u*jnatioa  strotiger 
than  words  that  the  servant  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  state  of  matters. 
'^  Frost !''  he  said,  and  held  ont  his  hand. 
The  other  did  not  take  it.  "So  yon 
^aave  heard !"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

"  Only  this  instant !  I  was  more  over- 
whelmed— more  amazed  than  I  can  say. 
I — I  had  some  hope  that  the  man — ^yonr 
servant — had  misstated  in  some  way.     But 

I  fear My  dear  Frost,  I  feel  for  you 

if  ever  one  man  felt  for  another.     I  do, 
upon  my  soul." 

"  Why  did  you  come  here  then  ?**  asked 
Mr.  Frost,  in  the  same  hoarse  voice. 

**  I  came — ^no  maimer  now  for  the  business 
that  brought  me  here.  I  cannot  harass  you 
with  it  now.  But,  Frost,  you  must  not 
break  down  in  this  way !  For  all  sakes  you 
must  take  courage  !" 

"Break  down!"  echoed  Frost,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  tone  and  manner  as  before, 
"no;  I  have  not  broken  down." 

"This,"  said  Lovegrove,  pointing  to  the 
brandy,  ''  is  a  bad  comforter,  and  a  worse 
counsellor.  You  should  take  food;  and 
perhaps  a  glass  of  sherry  when  you  have 
eaten.  God  bless  my  soul,  I — I — ^feel  like 
a  man  in  a  dreadful  dream  !  When  did  it 
happen  ?  I  mean  when  did — did  she  " 
"  She  went  away  this  afternoon.  She 
was  gone  when  I  came  home  from  the 
office.  She  took  her  maid,  and  her  jewels, 
and  her  clothes.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
clothes.  They  were  the  only  objects  that 
ever  touched  her  affections.  * '  Sidney  Frost 
laughed  a  short  laugh  as  he  said  the  last 
words  :  a  laugh  that  made  the  man  oppo- 
site to  him  shiver. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  don't — don't 
laugh!  l£  that  hideous  sound  can  be 
termed  a  laugh.  Then  she — ^Mrs.  Frost — 
did  she  go  ahns  i^" 

"  I  tell  you  she  was  accompdJiied  by  all 
that  she  loved  in  the  world !  But  you 
mean,  did  she  elope  P  Did  she  leave  me 
for  a  lover?  Did  she  disgrace  herself? 
Oh  no !  Not  so.  I  would  have  you  to  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Frost  is  a  woman  of  spot- 
less virtue — spotless,  spotless. virtue  I  She 
only  breaks  her  husband's  heart;  but  in 
nowise  tarnishes  his  honour." 

And  again  the  horrible  laugh  sounded 
through  the  room. 

"  Here  is  her  letter.  She  left  a  letter. 
Tliat  was  very  considerate,  was  it  not  ? 
Would  you  like  to  read  it  ?" 

Frost  tossed  a  letter  across  the  table  to 
Ida  partner,  and  then,  leaning  his  elbows 


on  the  table,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  read  the  letter  slowly  and 
attentively.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he 
threw  it  down  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
gust, and  an  oath  rose  to  his  lips. 

**By  G !  such  heartlessness  is  in- 
credible !" 

Georgina  Frost  had.  left  hef  home  as  her 
husband  had  said,  taking  with  her  her 
jewels  and  the  greater  part  of  her  costly 
wardrobe.  She  wrote  that  her  life  had 
long  been  intolerable  to  her;  that  her 
husband  was  either  a  ruined  man,  or  was 
growing  rapidly  to  a  pitch  of  parsimony 
which  threatened  to  become  a  monomania. 

In  the  first  case  he  would  be  relieved  by 
her  absence ;  in  the  second,  she  must  de- 
cline to  make  herself  a  victim  to  his  avarice 
and  his  temper.  She  was  going  to  her 
mother  and  her  widowed  sister,  who  re- 
sided abroad.  They  would  willingly  re- 
ceive her.  Her  mother's  property  would 
eventually  be  hers,  and  she  had  no  scruple 
in  accepting  a  home  with  her  parent.  K 
brighter  days  should  come,  they  might 
meet  again.  But  Sidney  must  be  aware 
that  his  conduct  and  temper  during  the 
past  three  months  had  been  such  as  to 
alienate  her  afieotion  to  a  great  extent. 
Indeed,  there  were  moments  when  she  had 
feared  personal  violence.  He  would  scarcely 
be  surprised — ^if  indeed  he  were  at  aU  sur- 
prised-—at  the  step  she  had  taken.  And 
she  remained  his  affectionate  and  unhappy 
wife. 

"  Frost,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  forsaken  husband's  arm,  "  you 
said  something  about  a  broken  heart.  You 
are  not  going  to  break  your  heart  for  a 
woman  who  could  write  such  a  letter  as 
that !" 

Mr.  Frost  looked  up  at  him  with  a  ghastly 
face.  His  features  writhed  and  worked 
convulsively,  but  no  tears  fell  from  his  hot 
eyes. 

"What  is  the  use  of  your  talking?"  he 
gasped  out.  "  You  did  not  love  her.  She 
was  not  your  wife,  your  life,  your  idol. 
All  these  years  that  she  lay  in  my  bosom  I 
loved  her  more  and  more  day  by  day.  I 
had  not  a  thought,  or  a  hope,  or  a  wish  that 
did  not  tend  to  her  pleasure,  and  comfort, 
and  happiness.  I  knew  she  did  not  love 
me  as  I  loved  her.  How  could  she  ?  How 
could  any  woman  have  the  strength  to  love 
as  I  loved  her  ?  But  I  thought  she  had 
some  gleam  of  kindness  for  me — some  hu- 
man pity !  Not  break  my  heart !  It  is 
broken,  and  crushed,  and  dead.  The  light 
has  gone  out  of  my  life." 
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"  Sidney  Frost !"  exclaimed  Lovegrove, 
suddenly  springing  up  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  wooden  box,  the  significance  of  which 
had  at  that  moment  jBashed  on  his  mind 
for  the  first  time,  "  I  thank  Almighty  Gk>d 
that  I  came  here  to-night  to  save  you  from 
an  awful  crime.  Give  me  the  pistol-case. 
I  will  have  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you. 
Sit  down.  Sit  down,  and  sit  still,  and 
listen  to  me  !*' 

After  a  brief  and  unavailing  struggle— 
for  his  strength  was  worn  out,  and  he  was, 
although  a  powerfully-built  man,  no  match 
just  then  for  the  other's  cool,  determined 
energy — Frost  obeyed.  He  sank  back  into 
his  chair,  and  a  great  burst  of  tears  came 
to  relieve  his  overcharged  brain.  Then 
Lovegrove  talked  to  him  gently  and 
firmly.  Mr.  Lovegrove  wm  not  a  man  of 
comjnanding  intellect ;  and  he  used  many 
arguments  at  which  Sidney  had  been  ac- 
customed to  scofT,  less  from  conviction,  than 
a  careless,  irreverent  tone  of  mind  to  which 
cynicism  appeared  a  short  and  easy  method 
of  cutting  sundry  Gordian  knots  that 
could  not  be  unravelled.  But  Lovegrove 
possessed  the  enormous  advantages  of 
thoroughly  believing  what  he  said,  and  of 
speaking  with  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
man  he  addressed.  Gradually  Frost  grew 
calmer.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  listened 
at  least  with  patience :  and  once  he  put  out 
his  hand,  with  his  face  turned  away,  and 
pressed  the  other  man's  for  a  moment. 

"  Tou — ^you  do  not  know  all,"  he  foltered 
at  length,  when  Lovegrove  paused. 

•*  Confide  in  me,  F&st,  I  beseech  you ! 
We  have  known  each  other  many  years. 
We  have  always  been  friends,  have  we  not  ? 
Confide  in  me  folly.  You  will  not  repent 
doing  so." 

"  I  had  written  to  you — a  farewell  letter 
— ^a  letter  of  explanation.  I  had  thought 
it  would  meet  no  human  eye  until  I  should 

be  out  of  reach  of Well,  I  had  made  a 

dean  breast  of  it.  Tou  may  see  it,  if  you 
will.  It  matters  little.  I  am  past  caring 
for  anything,  I  think.  But  I  have  a  dul^ 
dim  sense  of  your  goodness,  Lovegrove.  I 
think  you  are  a  good  fellow." 

Poor  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  little  conception 
of  the  revelations  that  awaited  him.  His 
first  act  was  to  ring  for  the  servant.  He 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  room  to  prevent  the 
man  from  entering  it.  When  the  servant  ap- 
peared he  bade  him  bring  a  tray  with  food : 
cold  meat,  or  whatever  could  be  had,  he 
said,  and  a  little  wine  and  bread.  This 
tray  when  it  was  brought,  he  received  at 
the  door,  and  set  before  his  partner  with 


his  own  hands.  Then  he  shut  the  door, 
and  standing  over  Frost  commanded  him 
peremptorily  to  eat.  Having  seen  the 
latter  reluctantly  swallow  one  or  two 
mouthfuls,  Mr.  Lovegrove  sat  down  vitli 
the  pistol-case  under  his  elbow,  to  peruse 
the  closely- written  sheets  of  his  partner's 
confession.  More  than  once,  during  tlie 
perusal,  Mr.  Lovegrove  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion frY)m  his  forehead,  and  breathed  hard, 
like  a  man  undergoing  severe  bodily  exer- 
tion. But  he  read  on,  with  a  steady,  silent 
perseverance,  little  less  than  heroic.  Frost 
had,  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  made  a  cleai^ 
breast  of  it. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  main  points  of  the  confession.  He 
acknowledged  his  fraud  in  depriving  Hugh 
Lockwood  of  his  rightful  inheritance  dnring 
so  many  years,  merely  suppressing — ^witha 
lingering  trait  of  the  generous  honour  he 
had  once  possessed,  and  which  he  had  for- 
feited for  the  wife  who  had  deserted  him 
— Zillah's  part  in  the  deception  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  son.  Then  came  a  record  of 
disastrous  speculations,  recklessly  entered 
into,  in  the  spirit  of  an  unsuccessfiil 
gambler,  who  throws  one  stake  to  bring 
back  another,  and  with  the  object  of  sup- 
plying the  extravagant  expenditure  of  his 
household.  Debts  pressed  on  every  side. 
Latterly,  there  had  been  the  threat  of  dis- 
grace and  exposure  should  he  fcdl  to  refond 
Hugh  Lockwood's  money.  There  had  been 
a  temporary  gleam  of  hope  when  his  at- 
tempt to  borrow  from  Veronica  had  seemed 
crowned  with  success.  The  affairs  of  the 
wretched  Parthenope  Company  had  also^ 
just  at  that  time,  flickered  up  into  bright- 
ness. But  a  few  hours  had  wrested  this 
last  hope  from  him.  He  received  from 
Gesare  a  not^  couched  in  the  most  courte- 
ous and  almost  affectionate  terms,  regret- 
ting much  that  the  Principessa  had  been 
led  by  an  impulse  of  sympathy  (which 
Cesare  begged  to  say  he  thoroughly  shared) 
into  promising  that  which  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  perform.  Their  expenses  had  been 
very  heavy.  And  Mr.  Frost  was  aware 
that  the  fortune  inherited  by  Sir  John 
Gale's  widow  represented  only  a  oomparar 
tively  small  portion  .of  the  late  baronet's 
wealth.  Li  brief,  Prince  Gesare  was  deeply 
afflicted,  but  he  could  not  lend  Mr.  Frost  a 
guinea ;  and  he  trusted  with  all  his  heart 
Siat  the  latter  would  speedily  tide  over  his 
embarrassments. 

After  getting  this  note.  Frost  confessed 
that  he  had  almost  despaired.  There  was 
but  one  motive   left  to  induce   him  to 
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straggle  on — Oeorgina.  He  reached  Ids 
home,  and  fonnd  that  she  had  fled  from  the 
&Uing  honse.  Her  letter,  proving  beyond 
all  possibility  of  self-delnsion  that  her  heart 
was  entirely  hardened  against  him,  had 
broken  down  the  last  remnant  of  his  conrage, 
and  he  had  resolved,  to  die  by  his  own  hand. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  thonght  long  and  anxionsly 
as  to  the  conrse  it  behoved  him  to  follow  ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  conversation  which 
lasted  far  into  the  night,  he  made  the 
following  propositions  to  Mr.  Frost.  First, 
that  the  latter  shonld  retire  from  the 
partnership,  giving  np  his  share  of  the 
business  to  Angnstns,  who  was  now  quali- 
fied to  take  it.  For  this  concession,  Mr. 
Lovegrove  wonld  nndertake  at  once  to 
settle  Hugh  Lockwood's  claim,  and  to 
make  such  other  advances  as  might  be 
agreed  on  hereafter.  Secondly,  Frost  was 
to  give  his  word  that  he  would,  as  soon  as 
j,  his  retirement  from  the .  firm  of  Frost  and 
{;  Lovegrove  should  be  announced,  call  a 
jl  meetmg  of  his  creditors,  and  lay  his  affairs 
I-  candidly  before  them.  If  a  composition 
jj  were  found  to  be  impracticable,  he  must 
'  then  become  a  bankrupt ;  but  in  an  open 
1 1  and  nprigbt  manner,  giving  up  whatsoever 
[    property  he  had  without  reserve. 

Thns  the  disgrace  of  having  the  name  of 

one  of  its  members  in  the  gazette  would 

be  averted  from  the   firm,   which   point 

weighed  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lovegrove  would  undertake 

to  assist   his  former  partner  in  any  way 

that  might  seem  on  due  consideration  to 

be  advisable,  and  within  the  limits  of  what 

he    ( Lovegrove )    considered    compatible 

with  jnstice  to  his  own  family.     Ail  this 

Mr.  Lovegrove  set  forth  at  length,   and 

with  a  clearness  of  statement  which,  even 

in  that  depth  of  misery   and  despair  in 

which  he  found  himself,  impressed  Frost 

with  a  conviction  that  he  had  hitherto  a 

little  xLnder-estimatod  his  partner's  powers 

of  mind. 

*<I  am  not  in  the  least  a  sentimental 
man,  yon  know.  Frost,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
grove; **and  I  do  not  pretend  that  in 
proposing  these  arrangements  I  am  not,  as 
far  as  is  fair  and  practicable,  consulting  my 
own  interests." 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  was  that  the  junior 
partner  viras  willing  to  make  more  than 
one  sacrifice  for  the  senior,  and  to  treat 
him  Tvith  generosity.  But  Mr.  Lovegrove 
would  have  been  much  angered  had  he 
been  taxed  with  any  such  weakness  as  a 
tender  desire  to  spare  Sidney  Frost's  feel- 
inga  at  the  expense  of  solid  advantage  to 


himself.  Frost  was  broken  down  in  mind 
and  body.  He  had  no  will  to  oppose  to 
that  of  his  friend.  And  he  knew  in  his 
heart  that  the  other  man  was  using  his 
position  with  forbearing  kindness.  He 
agreed  to  all. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
admonish  Mr.  Frost  once  more  with  some 
sternness  on  the  fatal  intention  he  enter- 
tained. 

**  Suicide,"  said  he,  "  is  not  only  criminal, 
but  cowardly.  A  man  of  your  sort  has 
better  things  to  do  than  to  die  like  a  dog, 
because  he  finds  life  hard." 

He  extorted  from  Frost  a  solemn  promise 
that  he  would  make  no  further  attempt  on 
his  own  life.  And  he  did  not  leave  him 
until  he  had  seen  him  prepared  for  his 
night's  rest. 

"I  think  ho  will  sleep,"  thought  Mr. 
Lovegrove.  "  Nature  is  wearied  out.  And 
I  believe  there  is  no  further  fear  of — that .'" 

Nevertheless,  before  quitting  the  house, 
Mr.  Lovegrove  took  the  precaution  of 
plunging  the  loaded  pistols  into  a  basin 
of  water,  and  then  locking  them  up  in  the 
case  damp  and  dripping  as  they  were. 


MASQUERADING  IN  CUBA. 


It  is  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  and 
the  thermometer  stands  at  ninety- two  in  the 
shade.  I  rise  with  the  garza  grulla — my 
bird  chronometer — a  wonderful  creature  of 
the  crane  species,  with  a  yard  of  neck,  and 
two-feet-six  of  legs.  Every  morning  at  six 
of  the  clock  precisely,  my  grulla  awakens 
me  by  half-a-dozen  gurgling  and  metallic 
shrieks,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  who  is  a 
sound  sleeper,  and  lives  in  a  big  palace  half 
a  league  from  my  abode.  I  descend  from 
my  Indian  grass  hammock,  and  don  a  suit 
of  the  flimsiest  cashmere,  in  compliment  to 
the  winter  month,  and  because  there  is  still 
a  taste  of  m'ght  air  in  the  early  morning.  I 
have  to  manufacture  my  own  caf6  noir  to- 
day, for  my  servants — a  stalwart  Ethiope 
and  a  youthful  mulatto — are  both  abroad, 
and  will  not  return  for  the  next  three  days. 
It  is  a  fiesta  and  Friday.  To-morrow  is  la 
napa,  or  day  of  grace  "  thrown  in"  to  the 
holiday-makers,  to  enable  them  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  frames,  which  they  do  by 
repeating  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the 
previous  day.  Then  comes  Sunday,  another 
fiesta,  which,  in  most  foreign  climes,  is 
another  word  for  day  of  restlessness. 

The  leading  characteristics  in  a  Cuban 
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carnival  are  the  street  oomparsas,  or  com- 
panies of  masqueraders — ^mamarracbos  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Creole  vernacular — 
and  the  masked  balls.  Here  yon  have 
a  comparsa  comprised  of  pore  Africans; 
thongh  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  for  theii* 
flat-nosed  faces  ore  illumined  by  a  coat  of 
light  flesh  colour,  and  their  woolly  heads 
are  dyed  a  blazing  crimson.  The  males 
have  also  assumed  female  attire,  though 
their  better  halves  have  not  returned  tibe 
compliment.  Here  is  another  and  a  better 
comparsa,  of  mulattoes,  with  checks  of 
flaming  vermilion,  wigs  of  yellow  tow,  and 
fidse  beards.  Their  everyday  apparel  is 
worn  reversed,  and  the  visible  lining  is 
embellished  with  tinsel,  paint,  and  ribbons. 
They  are  preceded  by  a  band  of  music ;  a 
big  drum,  hand  tambours,  basket  rattles, 
conch  shells,  and  a  nutmeg-grater.  The 
members  of  this  goodly  company  danoe  and 
sing  as  they  pass  rapidly  along  the  streets, 
occasionally  halting  in  their  career  to  sere- 
nade a  friend.  Now,  they  pause  before  a 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  is  a  group  of 
mulaticas  francesas,  or  French  mulatto  girls. 
The  maskers  salute  them  in  &,lsetto  voices, 
and  address  them  by  their  Christian  names 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  acquaintanceship. 
The  girls  try  hard  to  recognise  the  dis- 
figured faces  of  their  visitors.     At  last : 

"  HolA !  Musyer  Fransoir,  je  vous  co- 
n<5se!"  cries  a  yellow  divinity  in  creolo 
French. 

"Venici!  Monte!"  calls  another;  at 
which  invitation,  Musyer  Fransoir,  who 
has  stood  confessed,  ascends  the  narrow 
side  steps  which  give  entrance  to  the  cot- 
tage and  vanishes  through  a  diminutive 
door.  He  appears  again,  hatless,  and 
beckons  his  companions,  who  follow  his 
lead  with  alacrity.  Soon,  a  hollow  drum- 
ming, rattling,  and  grating,  is  heard,  varied 
by  the  occasional  twang  of  an  exceedingly 
light  guitar  making  vain  efforts  to  promote 
harmony.  A  ehntfling  of  slippered  feet, 
and  voices  singing,  signify  that  a  dance 
is  pending.  Everybody — meaning  myself 
and  my  neighbours  —  moves  towards  the 
scene.  Everybody  passes  up  the  perilous 
steps,  and  endeavours  to  squeeze  into  the 
spare  apartment.  A  few  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing a  permanent  footing  in  the  room, 
and  the  rest  stand  at  the  doorway  and 
window,  or  burst  through  the  chamber  by 
a  back  door  into  an  open  yard.  In  carnival 
time,  everybody's  house  is  everybody  else's 
castle. 

There  is  a  perfect  Babel  at  the  French 
crLolla's.     Some  are  endeavouring  to  dance 


with  little  more  terra  firma  to  gyrate  upon 
than  ^*  La  Nena"  had  on  her  £aNQt  square  of 
table.  Others  are  beating  time  on  tables, 
trays,  and  tin  pots.  Somebody  has  brouglit 
a  dismal  accordion,  but  he  is  so  janunedTip 
in  a  comer  by  the  dancers,  that  more  ynni 
is  jerked  out  of  him  than  he  can  possibly 
jerk  out  of  his  instrument.  The  man  T\ith 
the  faint  guitar  is  no  better  ofT.  Every 
now  and  then  a  verse  of  dismal  song  is  pro> 
nounced  by  one  of  the  dancers. 

There  is  a  pause— an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  or  so  for  refreshments.  English 
bottled  ale  at  two  shillings  the  bottle  is  dis- 
pensed, together  with  intensely  black  cofo 
fee,  which  leaves  a  gold-brown  stain  on  the 
cup  in  proof  of  its  genuineness ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  the  indispensable  nip  of  the 
native  brandy  called  aguardiente.  Stumps 
of  damp  cigars  are  abandoned  for  fresh 
ones,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  smoke, 
beer,  and  brown  perspiration.  If  you  re- 
main long  in  this  atmosphere,  which  re- 
minds you  of  a  combination  of  a  London 
cook-shop  and  a  museum  of  stuffed  birds 
and  mummies,  you  will  become  impregnated 
by  it,  and  then  not  all  the  per^imcs  of 
Araby  wiU  eradicate  it  from  your  system. 

I  need  not  go  far  to  witness  the  street 
sights  in  carnival  time.  Many  of  them  I 
can  enjoy  from  my  position  on  my  balcony. 
"  Enter  ^'  the  shade  of  an  Othello  in  false 
whiskers.  He  is  attired  in  a  red  shirt,  top 
boots,  and  a  glazed  cap.  In  his  mouth  is 
a  clay  pipe ;  in  his  hand  a  black  bottle : 
both  products  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
followed  by  a  brother  black,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  gentleman,  with  enormous  shirt  colkrs 
and  heavy  spectaples.  In  his  a^ms  rests 
a  colossal  volume,  upon  which  his  attention 
is  riveted,  and  against  the  bvim  of  his 
napless  hat  is  stuck  a  lighted  taper.  He 
stumbles  along  with  uneven  step,  and  occa- 
sionally pauses  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
tongue  to  his  profound  cogitations.  The 
crowd  jeer  him  as  he  passes,  but  he  is  un- 
moved, and  the  expression  of  his  copper- 
coloured  countenance  is  ever  grave  and 
unchangeable.  His  eyes^-or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  his  spectacles  —  never 
wander  from  the  mystic  page,  save  when 
he  trims  his  taper  of  brown  vrax,  or  ex- 
changes it  for  another  and  a  longer.  One 
cannot  help  remarking  how  on  aU  occa- 
sions the  "  oppressed  "  negro  preserves  his 
natural  gravity.  Whether  it  be  his  pleflr 
sure  or  his  pain,  he  takes  it  stoicJi.^* 
without  any  observable  alteration  in  his 
sombre  physiognomy.  How  do  you  re- 
concile the  singular  anomaly  of  a  nigger 
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with  his  face  painted  black  P  Here  is  one, 
whose  £^ce  and  hare  arms  are  besmeared 
with  soot  and  ink.  His  thick  lips  start 
ont  in  bright  scarlet  reHef,  his  eyebrows 
are  painted  white,  and  his  spare  garments 
(quite  filthy  enough  before)  are  bedaubed 
with  tar  and  treacle.  This  piece  of  grimy 
humanity  is  worthy  of  note  as  showing 
that  the  despised  nigger  is  really  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted ;  if  the  truth,  were 
known,  perhaps,  the  man  himself  has 
adopted  this  disguise  with  a  view  to  prove 
to  the  meditative  world  that  there  may  yet 
be  another,  and  a  blacker,  population ! 

It  is  not  wise  to  be  too  contemplative 
and  to  stay  at  home  on  a  carnival  day  in 
Cuha.  All  the  world  recognises  you  in  the 
character  of  a  moralising  i^eduse,  and  all 
the  carnival  world  will  surely  make  you  its 
victim.  As  I  sit,  despising  these  MvoHties, 
as  I  call  them,  a  great  comparsa  of  whites, 
the  genuine  article,  comes  rushing  along  in 
my  direction.  Out  of  the  carnival  season, 
the  dramatis  personsB  of  this  comparsa  are 
respectable  members  of  society  in  white 
drill  suits,  and  Spanish  leather  boots.  To- 
day they  are  disreputable-looking  and  un- 
recognisable. Their  faces  are  painted 
black,  red,  and  mulatto-colour.  Their  dis- 
guise is  of  the  simplest,  and  withal  most 
conspicuous  nature,  consisting  of  a  man's 
hat  and  a  woman's  chemise;  low-necked, 
short-sleeved,  and  reaching  to  the  ground. 
They  dance,  they  sing,  and  jingle  rattles 
and  other  toys,  and  are  followed  by  a 
band  of  music  of  the  legitimate  kind.  In 
it  are  violins,  a  double-bass,  a  clarionette, 
a  French  horn,  a  bassoon,  a  brace  of  tam- 
bours, and  the  indispensable  nutmeg- 
grater,  performed  upon  with  a  piece  of 
wire  exactly  as  tho  actual  grater  is  by  the 
nutmeg.  The  musicians,  who  are  all  re- 
spectably dressed  blacks,  hired  for  the 
occasion,  play  the  everlasting  Danza  Cu- 
bana.  This  is  Cuba's  national  dance,  im- 
possible to  be  described  as  it  is  impossible 
to  be  correctly  played  by  those  who  have 
never  heard  it  as  executed  by  the  native. 
In  a  country  where  carnivals  are  objected 
to  by  the  police,  I  have  heard  but  one 
pianoforte  player  who,  in  his  very  excel- 
lent imitation  of  the  quaint  music  of  La 
Danza,  has  in  the  least  reminded  me  of 
the  original  with  its  peculiar  hopping  stac- 
cato bass  and  running  and  waltzing  treble ; 
but  he  had  long  been  a  resident  in  the 
"  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.'* 

The  comparsa  just  described  has  halted 
before  my  balcony ;  as  I  guessed  it  would 
from  the  fact  that  its  members  were  white 


people  and  possibly  friends.  Oh,  why  did 
I  not  accept  Jose  Joaquin's  invitation  last 
evening  to  make  one  of  a  comparsa  of  wax 
giante^es  !  Here  they  come  straight  into 
my  very  balcony  with  their  "Hold  Don 
Gualterio.  No  me  condces  ?"  in  falsetto 
voices.  Do  I  know  you  ?  How  should  I 
in  that  ungentlemanly  make-up  ?  Let  me 
see.  Yes,  Frasquito  it  is,  by  all  that's  grimy ! 
What !  and  Tunicd,  too,  and  Bemba  ?  I 
feel  like  Bottom  the  weaver  when  he  sum- 
moned his  sprites.  Que  hay  amigos  P 
By  this  time  my  amigos  have  taken  unlaw- 
ful possession  of  my  innermost  apartments. 
It's  of  no  use  to  expostulate.  I  must  bottle 
up  my  indignation  and  unoork  my  pale  ale. 
I  do  the  latter  by  producing  all  my  Eng- 
lish supply  of  that  beverage ;  but  it  proves 
insufficient.  '  The  thirst  of  my  burglarious 
intruders  is  not  easily  sated.  The  cry  is 
still :  Cerveza  !  Convinced  that  I  have  ex- 
hausted all  my  beer,  they  are  content  to  fall 
back  upon  aguardiente ;  which  very  plebeian 
liquor,  to  judge  from  their  alcohofic  breath, 
my  guests  have  been  falling  back  upon  in 
a  variety  of  ways  ever  since  the  morning ! 

Musica !  Yamos  4  bailar  ! '  The  chemised 
cavaliers  propose  a  dance.  Musica !  The 
musica  strikes  up  with  a  deafening  echo 
under  my  spacious  roof.  At  the  inspiring 
tones  of  La  Danza,  a  dozen  spectators  from 
the  pavement,  consisting  chiefly  of  mulatto 
girls  and  white  neighbours,  invite  them- 
selves in.  Here's  a  pretty  thing  !  An  ex- 
temporised pubUc  masked  ball  in  my  private 
dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  day  !  If  this 
were  Comwall-road,  Bayswater,  I'd  have 
every  one  of  them  prosecuted  for  trespass. 
Music — a !  Aguardiente  !  They  combine 
singing  with  dancing,  and  mix  these  with 
cigar  smoking  and  aguardiente  drinking. 
To  save  my  credit,  the  genuine  white 
brandy  I  provide  is  diluted  to  ten  degrees 
of  strength,  and  costs  only  two  dollars  and 
a  quarter  the  garafon  !  I  find  myself  sud- 
denly whirled  round  by  one  of  my  unin- 
vited visitors.  I  would  not  have  selected 
such  a  partner,  but  I  have  no  choice. 
Smoke  is  said  to  be  a  disinfectant ;  so  I 
smoke  as  I  dance.  For  the  closeness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  muskiness  of  mu- 
latto girls,  are  not  congenial  to  one's  ol- 
factory and  respiratory  organs.  At  last 
the  filial  drop  of  aguardiente  is  drained, 
the  music  ceases,  and  my  friends,  and  my 
friends'  friends,  and  the  strangers  that 
were  without  my  gate,  take  their  not  un- 
welcome departure. 

This  has  been  a  warning,  which,  as  I 
live,    I'll  profit   by.     I   extemporise    and 
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assume  a  home-made  disgnise.  A  strange 
sensation  of  guilt,  of  going  to  do  something 
wrong,  comes  over  me  and  makes  me  quake 
from  the  top  of  my  extemporised  turban 
to  the  sole  of  mj  sandal  slippers.  Whither 
shall  I  wander,  forlorn  pantomimist  that  I 
am  ?  I  loiter  about  the  least  frequented  neigh- 
bourhoods, until  the  shades  of  eve— which  in 
this  climate  come  with  a  rush — ^have  fallen, 
and  then  I  mix  fearlessly  with  the  throng, 
among  whom  I  am  but  as  a  drop  in  a  Black 
Sea.  Li  my  peregrinations  I  meet  a  com- 
pany of  negro  masqueraders,  who,  without 
the  least  ceremony,  are  entering  the  private 
dwelling  of  an  opulent  don.  The  illustrious 
family  are  tranquilly  seated  in  the  elegant 
sala ;  but  what  care  their  visitors  ?  It  is 
carnival  time  and  they,  serfs  of  that  same 
house,  are  licensed  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  friends.  They  bear  between  them  a 
painted  screen,  which  they  unfold  and  plant 
in  the  middle  of  the  saloon.  It  forms  a 
theatrical  proscenium  on  a  snmll  scale. 
An  orchestic  of  tambours,  tin-trays,  and 
nutmeg-grating  giiiros  opens  the  perform- 
ances, and  then  the  actors  proceed  to  saw 
the  air.  They  perform  this  operation  in 
turn,  by  reason  of  the  limited  proportions 
of  their  stage ;  and  one  very  tall  negro,  who 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  omitted  in 
the  carpenter's  calculations,  has  to  speak 
his  speech  behind  the  top  drop.  He  speaks 
it  trippingly  too ;  for  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
exciting  monologue,  he  upsets  the  whole 
paraphernalia  and  himself  into  the  bargain. 
The  entertainment,  including  refreshments, 
has  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
itinerant  troupe  (who  derive  no  benefit 
from  their  labours  save  what  honour  and 
self-enjoyment  yield)  pick  up  their  portable 
proscenium  and  walk  away. 

By  far  the  gayest  region  of  the  city 
during  a  carnival  is  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  a 
spacious  square,  with  wide  promenades, 
gardens,  and  trees,  in  a  railed  enclosure. 
Here  are  the  governor's  house,  the  resi- 
dences of  Cuban  Belgravia,  the  caf6s,  and 
the  cathedral.  Myriads  of  masqueraders,  in 
every  variety  of  motiey  and  domino,  congre- 
gate in  the  plaza  after  their  day's  perambu- 
lations, and  dance,  sing,  or  bewitch  each 
otherwith  their  disguises.  There  is  a  party 
of  masqued  and  dominoed  ladies :  genuine 
whites  all ;  you  can  tell  it  by  the  shape  of  their 
gloveless  hajids  and  the  transparent  pink  of 
their  finger  nails ;  endeavouring  to  hoax  a 
couple  of  swains  in  false  noses  and  green 
spectacles,  both  of  whom  have  been  already 
recognised.  The  perfdexed  youths  try 
their  hardest  to  discover  their  fair  inter- 


locutors by  peeping  at  their  profiles  tkrougli 
their  wire  masks,  but  in  vain.  At  &q 
next  quiet  tertulia  these  same  ladies  will 
have  rare  fun  with  their  puzzled  victims  of 
the  night  of  the  masquerada  Within  ear- 
shot of  where  I  am  standing  are  a  small 
crew  of  ancient  mariners,  Britons  every 
one  of  them ;  unless  they  happen  to  be 
Americans  from  Boston :  it  does  not  matter 
which  to  a  Cuban.  They  belong  to  the 
good  ship  Mary  Barker,  lately  arrived  from 
TTfi.1ifftT^  iu  quest  of  Cuban  copper.  Jack 
has  come  ashore  to-night  to  see  the  sights 
and  collect  material  for  a  new  yam,  which 
he  wiU  deliver  at  his  native  fij^de  one  of 
these  odd  days.  Some  masker  has  ap- 
proached the  group,  and  has  brought  them 
the  astounding  information  that  he — ^the 
unknown — ^belongs  to  the  Mary  Barker. 
Jack  turns  to  his  messmates  with  a  bewil- 
dered air.  Then,  addressing  the  masker, 
"  What,  Joe  ?"  says  he  at  a  venture. 

'*  No,  not  Joe,"  says  thei  man  behind  the 
mask.     "  Try  again." 

''Shiver  my  timbers!"  exclaims  Jack, 
"  I  give  it  up.  Here,  Tom,"  says  he  to  a 
shipmate  of  that  name,  "you're  good  at 
coidiumdrums ;  just  step  for'ard  and  tell 
this  here  lubber  who  he  is." 

Tom  tries  and  &ils,  but  arrives  at  the 
possible  conclusion  that  it  is  "  some  o'  them 
'ere  Cubeyans  a-making  game  on  us." 

Befreshment  stalls  stand  at  intervals 
along  the  pavement  of  the  plaza.  £^h 
table  has  a  white  tablecloth,  and  is  dimly 
illumined  by  candles  sheltered  from  the 
wind  by  enormous  stand-shades  of  glass,  or 
lamps  of  portable  gas.  Leather-bottomed 
chairs  are  placed  invitingly  around,  and 
charcoal  braziers  for  warming  drinks  keep 
their  respectful  distances.  Egg-flip,  bottled 
ale,  cafiS  noir,  and  a  kind  of  soupe  a  la 
Julienne,  called  by  the  natives  aijaco,  are 
dispensed  by  negress  vendors,  who  charge 
double  for  everything,  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade.  Approaching  one  of  the  tables  I 
call  for  a  plate  of  aijaco,  and  am  perfectly 
understood  by  the  dark  divioity  who  places 
before  me  a  pot-pourri  of  yams,  green 
bananas,  cut  pumpkins,  aguacates,  chicken, 
and  broth  of  the  same.  I  do  full  justice 
to  this  rich  and  substantial  repast,  and,  by 
way  of  dessert,  conclude  Tirith  a  very  small 
cup  of  properly  made  cafe  noir  and  a 
genuine  Yara.  I  then  betake  myself  to  the 
nearest  coffee-house.  After  black  coffee, 
Cometh  what  is  popularly  termed  plus-cafe, 
and  this  being  an  unlicensed  spirit  cannot 
be  had  in  the  street.  The  coffee-saloon  is 
well  patronised,  and  the  air  of  carnival  is 
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here  yery  strong.  Everybody  and  every- 
thing seem  to  follow  the  masquerade  lead, 
the  very  fnmitxire  forming  no  exception  to 
the  rale :  for  the  gas  chandeliers  are  encased 
in  fancy  papers,  the  walls  and  pictnres  are 
adorned  by  tropical  leaves  and  evergreens, 
the  chairs  are  transformed  into  shapes  of 
seated  hnmanity,  the  marble  slabs  of  the 
little  ronnd  tables  are  partially  disguised  in 
robes  of  glass  and  crystal.  As  for  the 
white-jacketed  proprietor  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, including  Rubio,  the  mixer  of  liquors, 
behind  the  counter,  they  all  wear  smiles  or 
holiday  &ces,  while  they  carefully  conceal 
their  natural  sleepiness. 

Mozo  !  Gbj'5on !  Una  copita  con  cognac ! 
The  waiter  hears,  but  does  not  obey, 
having  already  too  many  copitas  on  ms 
mind.  "  Alia  voy,  senor  !"  he,  however, 
says;  and  as  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  he  will  come  eventually,  I  for- 
give his  procrastination,  and  bide  my  time. 
Meanwhile,  I  watch  a  group  of  maskers 
who  Biirround  a  guitar-playing  improv- 
visatore,  who  assures  his  audience  in  song 
that  he  is  expiring  because  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  his  mulatto,  who  has  rejected  his 
advances  with  ridicule.  In  an  opposite 
comer  are  a  pair  of  moralising  Davids 
gravely  descanting  upon  the  frailty  of 
woman  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  windy 
accordion  and  a  nutmeg-grater,  something 
after  this  fashion : 

Women  there  are  in  this  world,  we  see. 
Whose  toDEues  are  long  enoufh  for  tiiree ; 
They  bear  Uieir  neighbours*  skins  about, 
And  twist  and  turn  them  inside  out. 

Pallejo  ajeno !  lo  viran  all  reres. 

This  is  the  whole  song,  and  nothing  but 
the  song ;  for  negro  melodies,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  specimen,  are  essentially  epi- 
grammatic. 

A  rush  is  made  to  the  big  barred  win- 
dows and  open  doors  of  the  cafe.  An  im- 
portant comparsa  of  Congo  negroes  of  both 
sexes  is  X)assing  in  procession  along  the 
street.  They  have  just  been  paying  their 
respects  to  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Santiago :  in 
the  long  reception-room  of  whose  palace, 
and  in  whose  august  presence  they  have 
dared  to  dance  !  The  troupe  is  beaded  by 
a  brace  of  blacks,  who  carry  banners  with 
passing  strange  devices,  and  a  dancing 
mace-bearer.  These  are  followed  by  a 
battalion  of  colonels,  generals,  and  iield- 
marsbaJs,  in  gold-braided  coats  and  gilded 
cocked-hats.  Each  wears  a  broad  sash 
of  coloured  silk,  a  sword  and  enormous 
spurs.     These  are  not  ordinary  masque- 


raders  be  it  known,  but  grave  subjects  of 
his  sombre  majesty  King  Congo,  the  oldest 
and  blackest  of  all  the  blacks :  the  law- 
fully appointed  sovereign  of  the  coloured 
community.  It  seems  to  form  part  of  the 
drilling  of  his  majesty's  military  to  march 
with  a  tumble-down,  pick-me-up  step,  for  as 
each  member  of  the  corps  moves  he  is  for 
ever  losing  his  balance  and  finding  his  equi- 
librium ;  but  whether  on  the  present  occa- 
sion this  remarkable  step  proceeds  from 
loyalty  or  liquor  I  cannot  say.  In  tbe  rear 
of  his  Congo  Majesty's  officers  are  a  crowd 
of  copper-coloured  amazons,  in  pink  mus- 
lins trimmed  with  flowers  and  tinsel,  who 
marcb  trippingly  in  files  of  four,  at  well- 
measured  distances,  and  form  a  connecting 
link  with  each  other  by  means  of  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  held  by  the  extreme 
comers.  Each  damsel  carries  a  lighted 
taper  of  brown  wax,  and  a  tin  rattle,  which 
she  jingles  as  she  moves.  The  whole  pro- 
cession terminates  in  a  military  band,  com- 
posed of  musicians  whose  hard  work  and 
little  pay  are  exhibited  in  their  uniforms, 
which  are  confined  to  buttonless  shirts  and 
brief  unmentionables.  Their  instruments 
are  a  big  drum,  hand  tambours,  huge  cone- 
shaped  basket  rattles,  a  bent  bamboo  harp 
with  a  solitary  stiing,  and  the  indispen- 
sable giiiro  or  nutmeg- grater.  There  is 
harmony  in  this  outline  of  an  orchestra, 
let  him  laugh  who  may.  No  actual  tune 
is  there,  but  you  have  all  the  lights  and 
shadows — the  skeleton,  so  to  sp^k — of  a 
tune,  and  if  your  imagination  be  musical, 
that  will  suffice  to  supply  the  melody.  The 
peculiar  measure  adopted  in  negro  drum- 
music,  and  imitated  in  La  Danza  and  in 
church  chiming,  has  an  origin  which  those 
who  have  a  ta«te  for  natural  history  will 
do  well  to  make  a  note  of.  There  is  an 
insect — ^I  forget  the  name,  but  you  may 
hear  it  any  fine  nigbt  in  the  wilds  of  a 
tropical  country — ^that  gives  out  a  con- 
tinuous croak,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  this  measure. 

Al  fin  y  al  cabo,  I  have  taken  my  plus- 
cafe  ;  and  now  that  it  is  very  early  morn- 
ing, I  take  the  nearest  way  to  my  virtu- 
ous home.  On  my  way  thither,  I  pause 
before  the  saloons  of  the  Philharmonic, 
where  a  grand  bal-masque  of  genuine,  and 
doubtful,  whites  is  being  held.  From  my 
position  on  the  pavement,  I  can  see  per- 
fectly well  into  the  salon  de  bal,  so  I  will 
not  evade  the  doorkeeper,  as  others  do,  by 
introducing  myself  in  disguise  as  some- 
body else.  I  observe  that  the  proceedings 
within  have  already  begun  to  grow  warm. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  partners  in  carnival 
time,  as  everybodj,  save  the  black  musi- 
cians,  is  dancing  the  everlasting  contra- 
danza.  Some  of  the  excited  toe-trippers 
have  abandoned  their  masks.  One  of  these, 
an  olive  -  complexioned  senorita,  wears  a 
tell-tale  patch  of  blue  paint  on  her  left 
cheek  :  condemning  testimony  that  at  some 
period  of  the  evening  she  danced  with  that 
mamarracho  whose  &ce  is  painted  like  an 
Lidian  chief!  hx  a  dark  comer  of  the 
billiard-room,  where  two  gentlemen  attired 
in  the  garb  of  Philip  the  Second  are  play- 
ing carambola  against  a  couple  of  travestied 
Charles  the  Fifths,  are  seated  a  snug  couple 
— ^lover  and  mistress  to  all  appearance. 
The  dominoed  lady  is  extremely  bashful, 
her  replies  are  brief,  and  all  but  inaudible. 
The  fond  youth  has  proposed  a  saunter 
into  the  refreshing  night  air,  where  a 
moon,  bright  enough  to  read  the  smallest 
print  by,  is  shining.  His  proposal  is 
acceded  to.  His  heart  is  glad  now ;  but 
what  will  his  feelings  be  when  he  dis- 
covers that  the  beloved  object  is  a  bearded 
brute  like  himself!  The  orchestra  is  play- 
ing one  of  Lina  Boza's  last  danzas.  Lina 
Boza  is  a  negro  composer  and  clarionette 
player  of  great  renown  in  Cuba,  and  this 
particular  danza  is  one  of  the  pegajosa  or 
"irresistible"  kind.  You  have  heard  it 
played  all  over  the  town  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow you  will  hear  it  sung  with  a  couple 
of  doggerel  rhymes  in  Creole  Spanish,  which 
fit  into  the  nmsic  so  weU  as  to  "  appear  to 
be  the  echoes  of  the  melody."  The  way  in 
which  Lina  helps  the  dancers  in  their 
favourite  gyrations  by  his  inimitable  and 
ever- varied  performance  on  the  clarionette, 
should  be  a  warning  to  protecting  mammas ! 
The  step  of  La  Danza  is  difficult  for  an 
amateur  to  conquer,  but  when  once  it  is 
achieved,  and  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  graceful  partner,  the  result  is 
highly  satisfactory.  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  trespass  upon  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  for  the  sake  of  the  music  of  La 
Danza  and  those  open-air  refreshment 
stalls  where  everything  looks  hot  and 
inviting.  The  night  breeze  is,  moreover, 
cool  and  exhilarating,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
not  later  than  nine  p.m. — in  Europe.  I 
lead  on,  nevertheless,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Heights  of  El  Tivoli,  where  I  reside ; 
stopping  not  in  my  upward  career,  save  to 
pay  a  flying  visit  at  a  ball  of  mulattoes. 
A  crowd  of  uninvited  are  gazing,  like 
myself,  between  the  bars  of  the  huge 
windows ;  for  the  baU  is  conducted  upon 
exclusive  principles,  and  is  accessible  only 


with  tickets  of  admission.  Two  policiaB, 
armed  with  revolvers  and  short  Bonuai 
swords,  are  stationed  at  the  entranoe-door, 
and  this  looks  very  much  like  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  row.  Mulatto  balls  generally 
do  end  in  some  unlooked-for  compromisft, 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  tins  parti- 
cular ball  were  to  terminate  in  som^hing 
sensational. 

I  am  home,  and  am  myself  again,  rumi- 
nating upon  the  events  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ibat 
the  despised  and  oppressed  negro  is  not  so 
ill  off  as  he  is  made  out  to  be,  especially  ia 
carnival  time.  As  I  enter,  my  gralla 
thinks  it  must  be  six  o'clock,  and  essays  to 
shriek  that  hour,  as  is  her  custom:  but 
I  startle  her  in  the  middle  of  her  fourt^i 
chime,  and  she  stops  at  half-past  three. 
Then  I  climb  into  my  aerial  couch,  in 
whose  embrace  I  presently  invoke  that  of 
the  grim  masker,  Morpheus ! 


HAND-SHAKING. 

Many  people  read  character  by  the  shape 
of  the  skull ;  almost  everybody  intuitiTely 
and  instinctively  reads  it  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  some  affect  to  be  able  to  discoTer 
it  in  the  handwriting  of  persons  whom  they 
have  never  seen ;  while  a  few  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  iJie 
manner  in  which  a  man  shakes  hands. 
Of  all  these  modes  of  studying  character 
that  of  physiognomy  is  the  most  to  be 
depended  upon.  Nevertheless — as  an  aid 
to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  physiognomy- 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  hand-shakm^^, 
as  a  means  of  deciding  whether  he  or  she 
who  offers  or  accepts  this  act  of  friendly 
courtesy,  is  cold  or  warm-hearted,  indiffe- 
rent or  cordial,  sincere  or  hypocritical,  or 
whether  he  is  really  glad  to  interchange 
courtesies  with  you,  or  only  pretends  to 
be  so. 

How  did  people  first  get  into  the  habit 
of  shaking  hands  ?  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  In  early  and  barbarous  times, 
when  every  savage  or  semi-savage  was  his 
own  lawgiver,  judge,  soldier,  and  police- 
man, and  had  to  watch  over  Ms  ovm 
safety,  in  default  of  all  other  protection, 
two  friends  or  acquaintances,  or  two 
strangers  desiring  to  be  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances, when  they  chanced  to  mecU 
offered  each  to  the  other  the  right  hand— 
the  hand  alike  of  offence  and  defence,  the 
hand  that  wields  the  sword,  the  dagger, 
the  club,  the  tomahawk,  or  other  weapon 
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of  war.  Each  did  tliia  to  show  that  the 
hand  was  empty,  and  that  neither  war  nor 
treacheiy  was  intended.  A  man  cannot 
well  atab  another  while  he  is  engaged  in 
the  act  of  shaking  hands  with  him,  unless 
he  be  a  donble-^yed  traitor  and  yillain, 
and  strives  to  aim  a  cowardly  blow  with 
the  leftj  while  giving  the  right  and  pre- 
tending to  be  on  good  terms  with  his 
victiin.  The  custom  of  hand-shaking  pre- 
vails, more  or  less,  among  all  civilised 
nations,  and  is  the  tacit  avowal  of  friend- 
ship and  goodwill,  just  as  the  kiss  is  of  a 
warmer  passion. 

Ladies,  as  every  one  must  have  remarked, 
seldom  or  never  shake  hands  with  the  cor- 
diality of  gentlemen ;  unless  it  be  with  each 
other.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  for 
them  to  receive  homage,  not  to  give  it. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  show  to  persons 
of  the  other  sex  a  warmth  of  greeting, 
which  might  be  misinterpreted;  unless 
such  persons  are  very  closely  related  to 
them  by  family,  or  affection ;  in  which  cases 
hand-shaking  is  not  needed,  and  the  lips 
do  more  agreeable  duty. 

Every  man  shakes  hands  according  to 
his  nature,  whether  it  be  timid  or  aggres- 
sive, proud  or  humble,  courteous  or  churlish, 
vulgar  or  refined,  sincere  or  hypocritical, 
enthusiastic  or  indifferent.  The  nicest  re* 
finemente  and  idiosyncrasies  of  character 
may  not  perhaps  be  discoverable  in  this 
fashion,  but  the  more  salient  points  of  tem- 
perament and  individuality  may  doubtless 
be  made  clear  to  the  understanding  of  most 
people  by  a  better  study  of  what  I  shall 
call  the  physiology  or  the  philosophy  of 
hand-shalong. 

Some  people  are  too  "robustious  "  to  be 
altogether  pleasant.  They  take  the  offered 
hand  with  the  grasp  bf  a  vice,  and  as  if 
they  had,  with  malice  prepense,  resolved  to 
squeeze  all  the  delicate  little  bones  of  your 
knuckles  into  pulp  or  mince  meat.  And 
'  while  the  tears  of  agony  come  into  your 
eyes,  and  run  down  your  cheeks,  they 
smile  at  you  benignantly,  like  gentle  giants, 
unconscious  of  their  strength,  and  of 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  exercise  it. 
Many  of  them  are  truly  good  fellows,  and 
mean  all  the  cordiality  of  which  their  awful 
squeeze  is  the  manifestation.  They  would 
exert  all«the  strength  that  goes  to  waste  in 
such  hand-shaking  in  rescuing  you  from 
danger,  if  you  were  in  it,  or  in  doing  battle 
against  your  enemies,  if  you  were  assailed 
by  superior  numbers.  Yet  when  such 
seemingly  cordial  good  fellows  manifest 
the  same  cordiality  towards  people  whom 


they  met  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and 
towards  those  with  whom  they  may  have 
been  intimate  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  they  act  firom  habit,  rather  than 
from  the  ebullition  of  heart.  But  of  all  the 
men  to  be  avoided,  he  who  squeezes  your 
hand  in  this  excruciating  &8hion,  on  a 
false  pretence,  is  the  worst  He  dislo- 
cates your  joints  to  convince  you  that 
he  loves  you  very  dearly,  and  as  soon  as 
you  are  out  of  sight  forgets  you,  or 
thinks  that  you  are  no  "  great  shakes''  after 
all,  or,  worse  still,  abuses  you  behind  your 
back  to  the  next  acquaintance  whom  he 
meets.  Him,  in  his  turn,  he  serves  in  the 
same  manner,  and  gradually  establishes  for 
himself  the  character,  which  he  well  de- 
serves, of  being  a- snob  and  a  humbug  of  a 
particularly  offensive  type. 

Another,  and  even  more  odious  kind  of 
hand- shaker,  is  he  who  offers  you  his  hand, 
but  will  not  permit  you  to  get  fair  hold  of 
it ;  one  of  whom  it  has  been  sung : 

With  fin^r  tip  he  ooodescends 
To  toueh  the  nnsen  of  hie  friends, 
Ab  if  he  feared  their  palms  miffht  brand 
Some  moral  stigma  on  his  hana. 

To  be  treated  with  the  cool  contempt,  or 
supercilious  scorn  which  such  a  mode  of 
salutation  implies,  is  worse  than  not  to  be 
saluted  at  all.  Better  a  foeman,  with 
whom  you  feel  on  terms  of  equality,  than 
an  acquaintance — he  cannot  be  called  a 
firiend — who  looks  down  upon  you  as  if  he 
were  a  superior  being,  and  will  not  admit 
your  social  equality  without  a  drawback 
and  a  discount.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  this  result  is  due  to  the 
difi&dence  of  the  shakee  rather  than  to  the 
pride  of  the  shaker.  K  a  timid  man  will 
not  hold  his  hand  out  far  enough  to  enable 
another  to  grasp  it  fairly,  it  is  his  own 
fault,  and  betrays  a  weakness  in  his  own 
character,  and  not  a  defect  in  that  of  him 
who  would  be  friendly  with  him. 

Another  hand-shaker  whose  method  is 
intolerable,  and  with  whom  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  remain  on  friendly  terms,  is 
the  one  who  offers  you  one  finger  instead 
of  the  tips  of  the  whole  five,  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  am  either  too  pre-occupied  in  myself, 
or  think  too  little  of  you,  to  give  you  my 
whole  hand.  With  such  a  man  the  inter- 
change of  any  but  the  barest  and  scantiest 
courtesy  is  rendered  difficult  by  any  one 
who  has  a  particle  of  self-respect. 

To  present  tLe  left  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  a  friendly  greeting  is  a  piece  of  dis- 
courtesy —  sometimes    intentional  on  the 
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part  of  supenors  in  rank  to  their  inferiors, 
and  an  act  that  no  trne  gentleman  will 
commit.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  shonld 
be  considered  more  disconrteons  than  it 
would  be  to  kiss  the  left  cheek  instead 
of  the  right ;  bnt,  doubtless,  the  custom 
that  makes  the  right  hand  imperative 
in  all  sincere  salutation  dates  from  those 
early  times  when  hand-shaking  first  began ; . 
and  the  hand  that  shook  or  was  shaken 
in  friendship  was  of  necessity  weapon- 
less. The  poor  lefb  hand  that  one  would 
think  ought  to  be  of  as  much  value  and 
strength  as  the  right,  just  as  the  left 
foot  or  leg  is  as  strong  as  the  right  foot  or 
leg,  because  they  are  both  used  equally,  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  as  well  as  into  com- 
parative disuse,  until  it  has  become  an 
accepted  phrase  to  say  of  any  proceeding 
that  is  inauspicious,  artful,  sly,  or  secretly 
malicious,  that  it  is  *'  sinister" — that  is,  left- 
handed. 

To  shake  hands  without  removing  the 
glove  is  an  act  of  discourtesy,  which,  if 
unintentional  and  thoughtless,  requires 
an  apology  for  the  hurry  or  inadvertence 
which  led  to  it.  This  idea  would  also 
seem  to  be  an  occult  remnant  of  the  old 
notion  that  the  glove  might  conceal  a 
weapon.  Hence  true  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship required  that  the  band  should  be 
naked  as  a  proof  of  bona  fides. 

To  refuse  pointedly  to  shake  hands  with 
one  who  offers  you  the  opportunity  in  a 
friendly  manner  amounts  to  a  declaration 
of  hostility.  And  after  a  quarrel — or  act 
of  open  hostility — ^the  acceptance  of  the 
hand  ofiered  is  alike  the  sign  and  the  rati- 
fication of  peace. 

The  nations  of  continental  Europe  are 
scarcely  so  much  addicted  to  hand-shaking 
as  the  English,  while  the  English  in  this 
respect  are  far  less  demonstrative  and  ap- 
parently cordial  than  the  Americans,  who 
shake  hands  with  one  another  frt}m  morn- 
ing to  night,  if  even  the  slightest  excuse  or 
opportunity  arises.  "  Since  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  "I  have  been  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  well-wishers,  whose  greatest 
desire  seemed  to  be  to  shake  hands  with 
me.  In  Ireland  this  practice  does  not  pre- 
vail, but  here  it  seems  to  be  a  universal 
custom."  All  travellers  are  equally  struck 
with  the  undue  prevalence  of  this  custom, 
as  they  cannot  fail  to  be  after  they  have 
been  a  few  days  in  the  country.  The 
stranger,  if  of  any  eminence  or  renown,  is 
often  introduced  to  forty  or  fifty  people  in 
a  string,  and  to  omit  to  shake  hands  with 


any  one  of  them  would  be  an  act  of  dis- 
respect. And  even  the  Irish  and  Qerrnan 
waiters  at  the  great  hotels  expect  yon  to 
shake  hands  with  them,  on  your  second 
arrival,  if  they  happen  to  remember  jaur 
face  or  name,  or  have  received  a  gratuity  at 
your  hands  for  their  previous  services  or 
attentions. 

One  of  the  greatest  penalties  attached 
to  the  by  no  means  enviable  office  of  presi- 
dent, is  the  stupendous  amount  of  hand- 
shaking which  Uiat  functionaiy  has  to  un- 
dergo. The  late  good-natured  President 
Lincoln  was  a  serious  sufferer,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  oflen  took  his 
revenge  and  gave  some  too  importunate 
hand- shakers  such  squeezes  of  his  power- 
ful grasp  as  made  them  remember  hm 
with  pain  foi;  a  few  hours  after  the  in- 
fliction of  his  cordiality.  Both  he  and 
other  occupants  of  his  uneasy  and  thank- 
less office  have,  on  New  Year's  Day  espe- 
cially, and  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
undergo  an  amount  of  hand-shaking, 
sufficient  almost  to  wrench  the  arm  off, 
or  at  least  to  make  it  ache  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  Five  or  six  thousand  people 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  from 
the  polite  European  ambassadors  and  di- 
plomatic agents  at  Washington,  and  the 
legislators,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  down  to  the 
common  soldiers  and  sailors,  and,  lower 
still,  down  to  the  very  roughs  of  the 
street,  who  are  all  admitted  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Gold  Stick  or  any  other 
kind  of  stick,  or  a  Black  or  a  White  Bod, 
or  any  kind  of  usher  or  introduction,  and 
in  any  costume  they  please,  even  in  that  of 
the  navvy  with  his  heavy  boote  and  his 
working  jacket,  or  the  sweep  with  the  soot 
still  on  his  face  (though  it  must  be  admitted 
as  a  rule  that  the  rowdies,  the  sweeps,  and 
the  navvies,  put  on  their  best  clothes  on 
such  great  occasions)  pass  through  the  re- 
ception hall,  each  of  them  expecting  to 
shake  hands  with  the  chief  magistrate. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  hand- 
shaking. It  is  pleasant  to  touch  the  hand 
of  an  honest  man  or  woman,  and  to  be  on 
such  terms  of  acquaintanceship  with  either 
of  these  masterpieces  of  creation,  as  to 
justify  you  in  the  thought  that  you  are 
their  equal,  and  that  a  moral  sympathy 
may  flow  from  you  to  them,  or  from  tiiem 
to  you.  Even  to  grasp  the  paw  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  dog,  who  holds  it  np 
for  you  to  shake,  on  being  asked  to  do  so, 
is  something.     For  the  dog,  unlike  some 
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men,  woiild  scorn  to  give  Ms  paw  to  one, 
in  whose  eye,  and  in  whose  face,  he,  by  his 
fine  instinct,  in  some  respects  the  eqnal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  reason,  discovered 
treachery  or  evil. 

METEORS. 


In  a  paper  headed  The  Universe,*  we 
pnt  on  record  &,cts  proving  that  the  great 
whole  (of  which  our  solar  system  is  but  an 
infinitely  small  fraction)  is  one  in  material 
constitution.  The  spectral  analysis  of  Hght 
has  shown  that  the  most  distant  visible 
heavenly  bodies  contain  substances  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  make  up  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth.  Thus,  Aldebaran  (the 
star  marked  8  in  the  Bull)  has  soda,  mag- 
nesia^ hydrogen,  lime,  iron,  bismuth,  tellu- 
rium, antimony,  and  mercury.  Sirius,  the 
Bog  Star,  likewise  confesses  to  soda,  mag- 
nesia, hydrogen,  and  probably  iron ;  and  not 
only  the  stars  but  many  of  the  nebulas  have 
heen  made  to  avow  their  possession  of 
similar,  if  not  exactly  identical  elements. 

In  the  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, for  1870,  M.  Delaunay  confirms  the 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  constitution  of 
the  universe  by  a  different  set  of  facts  and 
arguments  which  have  all  the  charm  of 
novelty.  For  ages,  nobody  knew  what  they 
meant ;  and  we  read  his  lucid  explanation 
with  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  guessing  a 
riddle  which  has  long  puzzled  our  brains, 
if  we  may  compare  the  solution  of  a  play 
on  words  with  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining 
the  grandest  views  of  nature.  In  the  present 
"notice"  be  treats  of  what  we  may  learn 
from  the  various  kinds  of  meteors — ^a  term 
which,  in  its  Gbeek  original,  means  merely 
something  hanging  alofb. 

Spectral  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  study 
the  material  elements  of  the  heavenly 
hodies ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  means  we 
possess  of  discovering  directly  the  secrets 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Cer- 
tain phenomena,  now  to  be  examined,  put 
it  in  our  power  to  make  a  close  inspection 
of  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  dis- 
tributed in  space.  We  can  even  handle 
some  of  these  bodies,  and  analyse  them  by 
the  various  processes  which  our  laboratories 
have  at  their  command.  The  results  have 
heen  valuable,  from  their  verifying,  directly 
and  undeniably,  the  notions  already  derived 
from  other  sources  respecting  the  condition 
and  nature  of  the  matter  dispersed  through- 
out celestial  space. 

*  See  All  tob  Ybab  Bouhd,  New  Series,  toI.  ix.,  p.  10. 


While  gazing  at  the  starry  heavens,  we 
often  see  a  bright  point  dart  rapidly  across 
the  constellations,  and  then  disappear  with- 
out leaving  any  trace.  This  is  what  we 
call  a  shooting  star.  Sometimes  the  bril- 
liant point  marks  the  line  of  its  passage 
by  leaving  behind  it  a  luminous  train, 
which  lasts  a  few  instants,  but  vanishes 
soon  afterwards.  The  path  of  the  shooting 
star  is  usually  rectilinear  or  straight,  or 
rather  it  would  coincide  with  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle  traced  on  the  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. In  a  few  cases,  which  are  very 
rare,  the  path  presents  successive  sinuo- 
sities, or  takes  a  decided  bend,  making  an 
angle,  sometimes  very  large,  with  the  (Sec- 
tion it  followed  at  the  outset.  In  other 
words,  the  shooting  star  seems  to  travel 
in  a  serpentine  course,  or  rapidly  to  change 
its  direction,  and  even,  in  certain  instances, 
it  seems  to  go  back  again,  returning  to- 
wards its  starting-point.  Shooting  stars 
constitute  a  special  class  of  luminous 
meteors,  which  appear  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Not  a  night  passes  without 
several  of  them  being  observed.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  they  show  themselves, 
as  we  shall  see  by-and-bye,  is  more  or  less 
great,  according  to  circumstances. 

Prom  time  to  time,  but  much  less  rarely, 
there  occurs  a  phenomenon,  the  same  in 
kind,  but  much  greater  in  intensity.  A 
luminous  body  of  considerable  and  appre- 
ciable  dimensions  rapidly  traverses  the 
heavens,  shedding  a  bright  light  in  all 
directions.  It  resembles  a  ball  of  fire, 
whose  apparent  magnitude  is  often  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  moon.  This  body 
generally  leaves  behind  it  a  very  visible 
luminous  train.  Often,  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  its  appearance,  an  explosion 
takes  place,  and  even  occasionally  several 
explosions,  which  are  heard  at  different  and 
widely  distant  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Frequently,  also,  the  explosion  is 
accompanied  by  the  bursting  of  the  ball  of 
fire  into  luminous  fragments,  which  seem 
projected  in  different  directions.  This 
phenomenon  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
meteor  proper,  or,  by  French  naturalists,  a 
bolide — a  word  we  might  well  naturalise, 
as  it  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Pliny,  and  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  verb  to  throw,  to 
shoot  out.  The  phenomenon  occurs  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night — only  in  the  first 
case  the  light  it  emits  is  very  much 
diminished  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and, 
in  fact,  is  only  perceptible  when  developed 
with  considerable  intensity. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  earth's  sur- 
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face  we  sometiines  find  solid  bodies  of  a 
stony  or  metallic  natnre,  which  appear  to 
haye  nothing  in  common  with  the  soil  on 
which  the  J  He.  From  time  immemorial 
the  vulgar  have  attributed  to  these  bodies 
an  extra-terrestrial  origin.  They  were  be- 
lieve^  to  be  stones  fallen  from  the  sky. 
They  have  been  designated  pierres  de 
fondre,  pierres  de  tonnerre,  thtmderbolts, 
because  they  were  regarded  as  matter  shot 
by  lightning  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Many  of  these  pretended  thunderbolts  have 
been  recognised  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  soil  itself  in  which  they  were  found. 
Such  are  the  ferrugineous  pyrites,  so  com- 
monly occurring  in  chalky  strata.  But, 
for  a  certain  number  of  them,  their  extra- 
terrestrial  origin  has  been  indisputably  as- 
certained. The  name  of  aerolites  (stones 
of  the  air)  is  given  to  them  as  a  reminder 
that  they  fell  to  the  earth  from  the  depths 
of  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  our 
globe. 

What  relationship  can  possibly  exist  be- 
tween shooting  stars,  bolides,  and  aerolites  ? 
A  variety  of  opinions  has  been  held  on  this 
subject.  What  strikes  us  most  is  the  vague- 
ness and  iudecision  with  which  they  have 
been  offered,  the  slight  actual  knowledge 
possessed  respecting  the  phenomena  under 
consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
incredulity  with  which  philosophers  have 
received  the  accounts  furnished  to  them 
by  the  public. 

First,  as  to  their  incredulity.  In  Kepler's 
Ephemerides,  we  read,  "  7 — 17  November, 
1623.*  A  fiery  meteor,  or  globe  of  fire, 
was  seen  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany,  flying  rapidly  from  the  west  to 
the  cast.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  Austria 
something  like  a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  it ;  for 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
accounts  that  we  possess. '' 

la  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  for  1700,  L^mery  writes :  "  We 
cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the  matter  of 
lightning  and  thunder  is  sulphur,  set  on 
fire  and  shot  out  with  great  velocity.  As 
to  the  lightning-stones  with  which  the 
vulgar  will  have  it  that  the  thunder  is 
always  accompanied,  I  take  their  existence 
to  be  very  doubtful,  and  am  even  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  never  have  been  any 
real  ones.  None  of  these  stones  are  to  be 
found  on  the  spots  that  have  been  struck 
by  lightning;  and  even  if  we  had  found 
one,  we  should  sooner  believe  that  it  came 

*  7,  Julian  d«to ;  17,  Gregorian. 


from  some  mineral  matter  melted  uidformed 
by  the  burning  sulphur  of  the  thunder  in 
ihe  earth  itself,  than  that  the  stone  hA 
been  formed  in  the  air  or  in  the  doads, 
and  shot  out  together  with  the  thunder." 

Next,  as  to  the  vamieness  and  indecisioii 
of  their  views.  Halley  several  times  di- 
rected  his  attention  to  meteors,  and  the 
causes  by  which  they  may  be  explained. 
Li  a  note,  published  in  17l4,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  Si41,  he  relates 
the  occurrence  of  two  remarkable  meteors, 
one  of  which  was  seen  in  Italy  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1676,  the  other  in  England,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on  the  Slst 
of  July,  1 708.  He  demonstrates  that,  from 
the  directions  in  which  the  latter  meteor 
was  seen  at  different  places,  its  height  above 
the  earth  may  be  estimated  at  fiwm  forty 
to  fifty  miles.  Then  he  adds,  "I  hare 
deeply  reflected  on  these  circumstances, 
and  I  consider  them  the  most  important 
facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  re- 
lating to  the  phenomenon  of  meteors.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  exist 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  in  ethereal 
space  formed  by  the  fortuitous  conconrse 
of  atoms,  and  that  the  earth  meets  it  while 
travelling  along  her  orbit,  before  it  has  afr 
quired  a  great  rate  of  speed  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun."  Here  he  "bnmed,"  as  chD- 
dren  say ;  he  was  within  a  step  or  two  of 
what  is  now  held  to  be  the  truth. 

Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extraordinary  meteor,  seen  in 
England  on  the  19th  of  Maroh,  1719  (whose 
height  above  the  earth  Halley  reckoned  at 
seventy-three  miles),  the  great  astronomer 
put  forth  a  different  explanation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  matter  constituting  the 
meteor  had  emanated  from  the  earth, 
through  the  effects  of  the  preceding  un- 
usually hot  summer.  Sulphurous  vapours, 
he  thinks,  have  no  need  of  air  to  sustain 
them,  but  mount  by  a  sort  of  centrifng&l 
force ;  they  then  form  a  train,  like  a  train 
of  gunpowder,  and,  when  inflamed  hy 
spontaneous  combustion,  the  fire  runs  along 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  And  that 
was  the  best  explanation  Halley  could  give 
of  meteors  and  bolides. 

Mussenbrock,  in  his  Course  of  Bxpen- 
mental  and  Mathematical  Physics  (trans- 
lated into  French,  1769),  in  like  manner 
attributes  a  terrestrial  origin  to  the  ffift* 
terials  of  which  fire-^balls  consist.  "-^ 
bodies,"  he  says,  "which  form  part  of  the 
universe,  emit  different  emanations,  which 
rise  in  the  air,  mingle  with  it,  and  are  the 
matter  and  cause  of  meteors."    And  after- 
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wards,  "As  these  globes  of  fire  spread, 
wherever  they  pass,  an  odour  like  that  of 
hnming  sulphur,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  are  clouds  principally  composed  of 
hiimstone  and  other  combustibles  issuing 
from  Yolcanos  which  have  opened  fresh 
mouths  amongst  the  mountains,  and  have 
discharged  large  quantities  of  sulphurous 
vapours  before  they  have  caught  fire/' 

The  opinion  of  Uie  learned  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  respecting 
stones  fallen  &om  the  sky,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  report  made  to  the  AcadSmie  des 
Sciences,  in  1 769,  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Lavoisier,  in  the  name  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  give  an  account  of  a  phenome- 
non of  the  kind  whioh  had  lately  happened 
in  France.  First,  he  expresses  his  scepti- 
cism. "  In  spite  of  the  notions  accredited 
amongst  the  ancients,  true  philosophers 
liave  always  regarded  as  very  doubtful  the 
existence  of  these  thunderstorms.  And  if 
it  was  considered  suspicious  at  a  time 
when  philosophers  had  scarcely  any  idea 
of  the  nature  of  thunder,  it  must  appear 
;  still  more  so  at  the  present  day,  now  that 
.  it  is  known  that  the  efiects  of  lightning 
I  are  the  same  as  those  of  electricity." 
i  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  facts.  On 
'  the  13th  of  September,  1768,  at  about  half- 
I  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  there  appeared 
!  in  the  direction  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Che- 
vallerie,  near  Luce,  a  little  town  in  the 
Maine,  a  stormy  cloud,  inside  which  was 
heard  a  short,  sharp  thunder-clap,  very  like 
the  firing  of  a  cannon.  Then,  throughout 
the  space  of  two  leagues  and  a  half,  with- 
out any  fire  being  perceptible,  there  was 
heard  a  considerable  noise  in  the  air  which 
sounded  so  like  the  lowing  of  an  ox  that 
many  people  were  deceived  by  it.  Finally, 
several  individuals  who  were  doing  har- 
vest work  in  the  parish  of  Perigue,  about 
three  leagues  &om  Luc6,  hearing  the  same 
noise,  looked  np,  and  saw  an  opaque  body 
which  described  a  curve  and  then  fell  on  a 
strip  of  grass  on  the  high  road  to  Mans, 
near  which  they  were  working.  They  all  ran 
up  to  it  quickly  and  found  a  sort  of  stone, 
about  the  half  of  which  was  buried  in  the 
earth ;  but  it  was  so  burning  hot  that  they 
could  not  handle  it.  Then  they  all  took 
fright  and  ran  away ;  but  returning  some 
time  afterwards,  they  saw  that  it  had  not- 
stirred,  and  found  that  it  had  cooled  sufiQ.- 
ciontly  to  admit  of  a  close  eiaunination. 
This  stone  weighed  seven  pounds  and  a 
half.  It  was  triangular  in  shape ;  that  is, 
it  presented  three  rounded  protuberances, 
one  of  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  fiiU, 


had  entered  the  sod.  All  the  part  of  it 
which  was  in  the  ground  was  grey  or  ash- 
coloured,  while  the  rest,  exposed  to  the  air, 
was  extremely  black. 

We  have  here  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  a 
meteor,  with  explosion,  and  the  fiskU  of  a 
solid  body  to  the  earth,  but  without  any 
Inminous  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its 
happening  in  broad  daylight.  Lavoisier, 
after  mentioning  the  existence  on  its  sur- 
face of  a  very  thin  coating  of  black,  swollen 
matter  which  appeared  to  have  been  fused, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stone  had 
not  been  es^osed  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  heat,  nor  for  any  length  of  time;-  in 
fact,  it  decomposed  before  it  became  red- 
hot  :  consequently,  that  it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  thunder,  had  not  fidlen  £rom  the 
sky,  nor  had  been  formed  by  mineral  mat- 
ters fused  by  lightning.  The  commission 
gave  their  opinion  thtUi  the  stone,  which 
perhaps  had  been  slightly  covered  with 
earth  or  turf^  had  been  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  so  laid  bare ;  the  heat  had  been 
sufiBlcient  to  melt  the  sur&ce  of  the  portion 
struck,  but  had  not  lasted  long  enough 
to  penetrate  the  interior,  which  was  the 
reason  why  the  stone  was  not  decomposed. 
It  is  clear  they  were  determined  not  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  the  persons  who 
saw  it  &11.  The  uncertainty  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  cause  of  meteors  is 
further  shown  in  a  letter  addressed,  in 
1784,  by  Charles  Blagden  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  sole  known  natural 
agent,  to  which  the  production  of  these 
{menomena  can  be  attributed,  is  electricity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  respecting 
meteors  and  stones  fidlen  from  the  sky, 
when  Chladzd  (whose  portrait  is  given  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Tyndall's  admirable 
treatise  on  Sound)  published,  in  Gferman, 
in  1794,  Reflexions  on  the  Origin  of  Divers 
Masses  of  Native  Iron,  and  notably  of  that 
found  by  PaUas  in  Siberia.  With  won- 
derfol  flAniteness  he  maintained  the  thesis 
that  evfflything  seemed  to  prove  that  these 
masses  of  iron  are  no  other  than  the  sub- 
stance of  bolides  or  globes  of  fire ;  for  all 
that  was  known  of  those  meteors  proved 
they  were  formed  of  heavy  and  tsompact 
materials  which  could  not  be  projected  in 
the  air  in  a  solid  shape  by  a  terrestrial  force, 
nor  be  composed  of  diverse  substances  dis- 
seminated m  the  atmosphere.  Moreover, 
the  lumps  found  where  these  bolides  have 
fallen,  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  not 
only  amongst  themselves  bnt  to  tibose  of 
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Siberia  and  elsewhere,  that  it  suffices  to 
make  tls  adopt  an  opinion  which  is  fnrther 
confirmed  by  nnmerons  proofs. 

His  reasoning  respecting  the  origin  of 
bolides  reads  almost  like  second  sight.  It 
is  known,  he  urges,  that  our  planet  is  com- 
posed of  various  elements — earthy,  metallic, 
and  others — amongst  which  iron  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
made  of  analogous  materials,  or  even  quite 
identical,  although  mingled  and  probably 
modified  in  very  various  ways.  There 
ought  likewise  to  exist  in  space  much  solid 
matter  collected  into  small  masses,  without 
belonging  to  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
properly  so  called,  and  which,  set  in  motion 
by  projective  or  attractive  forces,  continues 
to  advance  until,  arriving  within  the  sphere 
of  the  earth's  (or  any  other  heavenly  body's) 
influence,  it  &>lls  upon  it  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  motion  of  those  masses  of 
Litter,  extremely  rapid  in  itself,  being  ac- 
celerated  by  the  earth's  attraction,  causes 
such  friction  with  the  particles  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat  them  to  incandes- 
cence, and  make  them  throw  off  vapours 
and  gaseous  fluids,  ending  with  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mass. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  aerolites 
are  principally  composed  of  iron.  But, 
urges  Chladni,  if  the  above  theory  is  cor- 
rect, we  must  believe  that  other  substances 
found  in  stones  fiiUen  from  the  sky — such 
as  sulphur,  silex,  magnesia,  &c. — are  not 
peculiar  to  our  globe,  but  are  among  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  opinion 
coincides,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  spectral  analysis  of 
light.  Shooting  stars  are  also  referred  by 
Chladni  to  the  same  cause  as  meteoric  fire- 
balls or  bolides,  with  which  view  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  day  do  not  exactly 
agree.  What  they  do  hold  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  be  included  in  this 
paper. 

A  lucky  circumstance  hastened  the  adop- 
tion of  Chladni's  ideas.  News  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  meteor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  L'Aigle  (department  of 
the  Orme)  having  reached  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  and  some  stones  fallen  from 
the  sky  on  that  occasion  being  submitted 
to  it  for  examination,  one  of  its  members, 
the  young  Biot,  was  requested  to  proceed 
to  the  spot  and  ascerteon  all  particulars 
respecting  the  meteor. 

It  appears  that  on  Tuesday,  6  Ploreal, 
year  XL  (26th  of  April,  1803),  about  one 


in  the  afternoon,  weather  calm,  there  was 
seen  from  Caen,  Pont-Audemer,  and  the 
environs  of  AleB9on,  Falaise,  and  VemcTiil, 
a  very  brilliant  ball  of  fire,  which  darted 
through  the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity. 
A  few  instants  afterwards  they  heard  in 
the  town  of  L'Aigle  and  around  it,  through, 
out  an  area  having  a  radius  of  more  than 
thirty  leagues,  a  violent  explosion,  which 
lasted  five  or  six  minutes.  At  first  there 
were  three  or  four  shots  like  those  of  a 
cannon,  followed  by  what  resembled  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  after  which  there  was 
a  frightful  rolling  Hke  that  of  drums.  The 
air  was  calm  and  the  sky  serene,  witii  the 
exception  of  a  few  clouds. 

The  noise  proceeded  from  a  small  cloud, 
rectangular  in  shape,  which  appeared  mo- 
tionless during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
phenomenon,  except  that  the  vapours  com- 
posing it  bulged  out  for  a  moment  at  dif- 
ferent points,  through  the  effects  of  the  suc- 
cessive explosions.  Its  elevation  in  the  air 
was  very  great ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Vassolerie  and  Boislaville,  hamlets  situated 
more  than  a  league  apart,  beheld  it  simiil- 
taneously  over  their  heads.  Throughont 
the  whole  canton  above  which  the  cloud 
was  hovering,  they  heard  hissing  noises, 
like  those  of  a  stone  shot  out  by  a  dingy 
and  at  the  same  time  they  beheld  the  M 
of  a  multitude  of  solid  lumps,  exadlj 
similar  to  the  bodies  known  hj  the  name 
of  meteoric  stones. 

If  the  meteor  had  burst  at  one  single 
instant,  the  stones  would  have  been  scat- 
tered over  a  nearly  circular  area ;  hoi,  ia 
consequence  of  the  successive  explosions, 
they  were  strewed  over  a  long  strip  of 
ground  answering  to  the  meteor's  course. 
The  largest  found  weighed  eight  kilos  five 
grammes  (about  seventeen  pounds);  the 
smallest,  which  M.  Biot  brought  away  with 
him,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  grainmes. 
The  total  number  of  stones  wmch  fell  mar 
be  estimated  at  two  or  three  thousand- 
After  this  inquiry,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubi; 
as  to  the  reality  of  stones  felling  froni 
the  atmosphere  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  meteors  or  bolides.  M.  Delaunay 
has  collected  similar  instances,  wonder- 
fally  agreeing  in  their  details,  ranging  fron» 
the  year  1819  to  1868,  inclusive;  from 
which  he  deduces  the  consequence,  that 
the  fact  of  stones  fe-lKng  from  the  sky  can- 
not be  questioned.  They  are  not  dartw 
by  lightning,  as  the  vulgar  long  belieTcd, 
but  they  proceed  from  meteors  or  bolides, 
which  suddenly  appear  in  the  atmosphere, 
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and  usually  fall  after  tlie  explosion  of  the 
Tx)lides.  Those  meteors,  moreover,  are 
occasioned  by  the  rapid  passage  through 
our  atmosphere  of  solid  bodies  existing  in 
space,  and  which  the  earth  encounters  along 
her  orbit. 

Aerolites,  touched  immediately  after  their 
fall,  are  found  to  be  burning  hot.  But 
they  cool  with  very  great  rapidity ;  a  proof 
that  their  high  temperature  was  merely 
superficial,  and  had  not  penetrated  their 
entire  mass.  As  to  their  form,  it  is  coarsely 
polyhedral,  with  irregular  sides  and  edges. 
The  flat  portions  of  their  surfaces  often 
present  hollows  like  those  produced  by 
pressing  a  round  body,  as  a  marble  or  an 
apple,  on  a  layer  of  paste  or  dough.  They 
are  also  covered  with  a  thin,  black  crust, 
usually  doll,  but  sometimes  shining  like  a 
varnish. 

The  merely  superficial  heat  of  aerolites 
at  the  moment  of  their  fall,  and  the  thin, 
black  crust  which  covers  them,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, for  a  very  short  time,  to  intense 
heat,  which  has  melted  their  outer  shell 
without  penetrating  to  any  depth  within. 
On  breaking  an  aerolite  and  exposing  one 
of  its  fragments  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, 
you  produce  on  the  surface  of  the  fragment 
£L  crust  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
covered  the  entire  aerolite.  Doubt  on  the 
subject  is  no  longer  possible.  Besides  which, 
the  black  crust  is  often  wrinkled,  owing  to 
the  rapid  passage  of  the  air  over  the  melted 
surface. 

And  now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
tense but  short-lived  incandescence  of  bo- 
lides ?  Chladni,  we  have  seen,  thought  it 
owing  to  the  friction  of  the  air ;  Benzen- 
berg,  in  1811,  supposed  it  rather  due  to 
the  commession  of  the  air.  M.  Begnanlt, 
after  experiments  on  gases  flowing  with 
great  rapidity,  made  in  1854,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  bolides  is  solely  owing  to  the 
lieat  disengaged  by  the  compression  of  air. 
When  a  body  moves  through  the  atmo- 
sphere with  a  velocity  ^eater  than  that 
of  sound,  the  air's  elasticity  is  neutralised, 
3XLd  compression  takes  vjsice  as  if  it  were 
enclosed  in  a  vesseL  The  violent  heating 
o£  the  bolide,  during  the  short  lapse  of 
time  occupied  by  its  passage  through  the 
air,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Showers  of  iron  are  much  rarer,  at  least 
at  the  present  epoch,  than  showers  of  stones. 
Meteoric  iron  presents  itself  in  masses  quite 
free  from  stony  matter,  and  sometimes  suf- 
ficiently pure  to  be  forged  immediately.   It 


has  even  been  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  tools  and  weapons.  Meteorites  also  con- 
tain many  other  materials  of  great  terres- 
trial importance,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  They  hence  lay  ckum  to  a 
community  of  origin  with  the  planets  which 
revolve  round  the  sun ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  recent  discovery  of  nxmierous  ex- 
tremely small  planets  and  the  probable 
existence  of  others  smaller  still,  which  re- 
main invisible  in  consequence  of  the  trifling 
quantity  of  sunlight  they  reflect. 

Of  late  years,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  form  collections  of  stones  &dlen 
fironi  the  sky.  We  may  specially  cite  those 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Mmeralogical 
Museum  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Mnseum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  at  Paris.  The  last 
contains  specimens  of  two  hundred  and 
thirij-flve  falls,  that  is  of  nearly  all ;  since 
the  number  of  stone  showers  represented 
in  collections  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 
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There  is  held  in  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  metropolis,  every  Friday  afternoon, 
a  market  which  is  not  recogpiised  among 
the  reg^ular  markets  noticed  in  guide  books 
and  directories.  It  is  a  sort  of  interpola- 
tion, an  irregularity,  an  unintended  ad- 
junct^ an  unexpected  growth ;  and  yet  it  is 
very  useful  notwithstanding.  When  London 
would  no  longer  be  tormented  with  Smith- 
field,  the  authorities  built  a  new  market  out 
in  the  fields ;  and  a  first-rate  market  it  is. 
Not  that  there  are  any  fields  near  it  now; 
the  builders  have  taken  good  care  to  prevent 
that.  The  market  was  opened  for  trade, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago;  and  there 
has  been  plenty  of  bellowing  and  bleating 
in  it  ever  since.  Mondays  and  Fridays 
were  at  first  adopted  as  market  days; 
Thursday  was  then  substituted  for  Friday ; 
and  there  is  nothing  now  for  butchers, 
or  salesmen,  or  graziers  to  do  there  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  or  Satur- 
days. A  horse  market  used  to  be  held 
once  a  week  at  Smithfield;  and  this, 
in  like  manner,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  establishment,  where  it  is  held  on  Fri- 
days. Now,  the  growth,  the  adjunct,  is  in 
another  part  of  the  area,  but  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  horse  market.  The  space 
being  thirty  acres  in  extent,  there  is  ample 
room  for  something  besides  horses.  And 
so  a  singularly  strs^e  miscellaneous  mar- 
ket has  sprung  up;  a  market  which  we 
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cannot  better  characterise  than  by  the  title 
given  to  this  paper ;  for  jou  can  there  pur- 
chase literally  ahnost  everything,  all  sorts 
and  all  sizes. 

We  might  suppose  that  if  there  were 
twenty  dealers  selling  the  same  kind  of  com- 
modities at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place, 
they  would  eat  one  another  up  by  compe- 
tition; but  experience  teaches  otherwise. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  many  traders  of  one 
kind  live  near  together,  the  workmen  in 
search  of  employment  know  whither  to  go, 
the  masters  m  search  of  workmen  find  an 
equal  convenience,  while  buyers  can  be 
sure  of  being  suited  on  account  of  the  large 
variety  to  choose  from.  And  so,  when 
dealers  in  many  kinds  of  commodities 
crowd  into  one  spot,  there  is  a  weU-foimded 
sunposition  on  their  parts  that  customers 
will  be  attracted  in  large  numbers,  being 
able  to  make  useful  purchases  of  many 
things  in  a  veiy  short  time  at  the  cheapest 
prices.  Look  at  the  New  Cut  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  or  at  Shoreditch,  or  at  the 
west  side  of  Tottenham  Court-road  and 
the  Hampstead-road,  or  at  Whitechapel 
High- street,  or  at  Upper-street,  Islington. 
The  working  men  and  their  wives  flock 
to  these  places,  well  knowing  that  their 
weekly  earnings  can  be  laid  out  there  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
dealers  in  all  sorts,  at  the  Friday  market 
where  Copenhagen  House  once  stood. 

As  we  have  implied,  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  in  this  omnium  gatherum  is,  not 
what  it  does  comprise,  but  what  it  does  not. 
We  must  not  bo  sure  that  anything  is 
^  conspicuous  by  its  absence,"  until  we 
have  ferreted  out  the  collection  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end.  From  living 
quadrupeds,  down  to  tin-tacks ;  from  cart- 
wheels, to  children's  socks ;  from  pieces  of 
floor-cloth,  to  baked  potatoes;  from  old 
bedsteads,  to  old  boots;  fix)m  wheel-bar- 
rows, to  envelopes ;  from  saddles  and  har- 
ness, to  sugar-stick  and  hardbake— here 
these  articles  all  are. 

Of  course,  quadrupeds  are  ike  chief  sub- 
jects of  consideration  at  a  cattle-market, 
where  live  bullocks,  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
lambs,  and  pigs,  are  assembled  in  their 
thousands  for  sale.  But  these,  and  the 
market  days  relating  to  them,  are  not 
under  consideration.  Friday  is  our  day 
up  Copenhagen  way;  and  horses  and 
donkeys  are  our  quadrupeds.  Oh,  such 
horses  !  Once  now  and  then  we  see  a  tight 
Kttle  cob,  trotted  out  to  show  his  paces ; 
but  mostly  they  are  poor  creatures,  which 
have  had  a  fall  share  of  this  world's  woes. 
Here,  is  a  big  white  fellow,  all  bones  and 


bumps,  with  tender  red  places  where  the 
once  glossy  coat  has  been  worn  off  by  rub- 
bing, or  aisease,  or  ill  usage.  Here,  is  & 
dir^  brown,  blind  o^  one  eye,  and  with 
little  sight  in  the  other.  Here,  is  a  rickety 
black,  so  queer  about  the  legs  as  to  suggest 
a  doubt  whether  the  horse  will  cany  home 
the  buyer,  or  the  buyer  will  carry  home  the 
horse.  Then,  the  donkeys !  The  donkeys 
that  won't  go,  that  can*t  go,  that  will  go, 
that  may  perhaps  go,  that  mighty  could, 
would,  should  goT  Neddy  is  looked 
at  with  much  critical  watchfulness;  for 
the  costermongers  and  small  tradesmen 
who  make  their  purchases  here,  have  no 
money  to  throw  away.  It  is  a  matter  of 
earnest  business ;  a  few  shillings  more  or 
less  are  of  importance  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  actually 
given  is  a  ve^  close  approximation  to  the 
real  value.  l!n  the  avenues  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  market,  during  "  high  change," 
it  is  no  small  achievement  to  steer  a  path 
safely,  without  being  run  down  by  these 
equine  and  asinine  relics  of  better  dap; 
so  wildly  are  they  driven  about.  Besides 
horses  and  donkeys,  cooks  and  hens,  ducks 
and  geese,  are  to  be  found  in  onr  Friday 
market;  also  carrier  pigeons,  cage-birds, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs. 

While  the  living  creatures  are  thus  bought 
and  sold  in  the  oqjbu  parts  of  the  market, 
the  inanimates,  the  commodities,  the  goods 
and  chattels,  are  brought  together  in 
crowds,  mostly  under  shelter  of  the  roof  of 
the  pig  market.  Every  man  pays  so  much 
rent  (of  course  a  very  small  sum)  for  the 
space  he  occupies  during  the  day,  measured 
hy  the  square  foot.  Some  lay  out  conntere 
or  tables ;  but  mostly  a  piece  of  sacking  or 
old  carpeting  or  floor-cloth  is  spread  out 
on  the  clean  paved  ground,  and  the  com- 
modities are  displayed  upon  it.  There  are 
scores  of  carts,  a  few  waggons,  many 
trucks  and  barrows,  in  whici  the  articles 
have  been  brought  to  market;  and  these 
vehicles  are  in  many  instances  made  to  do 
duty  as  shops.  In  the  main  avenue  there 
is  not  an  inch  lost  between  the  rented 
domains  of  the  several  tenants  or  dealen- 
Whence  the  things  have  been  obtained  is  a 
puzzling  question.  Are  they  brought  froo 
the  esSiblishments  of  brokers ;  or  from 
wholesale  places  where  the  stock  is  getting 
old  and  dirty ;  or  fix)m  retail  shops  where 
ordinary  trade  is  dull ;  or  from  those  (so- 
called)  marine  store  dealers  who  will  buy 
anything  of  anybody,  whether  it  has  been 
stolen  or  not  ?  li  we  look  from  the  wares 
to  their  owners,  we  find  various  gra^^ 
represented.     There  is  the  hairy  cap  with 
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the  fastian  jacket,  Tuunisfcakably  from  some 
Bmall  alley  or  court.  There  are  all  de- 
grees of  tidiness  and  untidiness;  there 
are  women,  with  or  without  their  hus- 
Imnds,  some  as  well  dressed  as  the  wives 
of  middle-class  tradesmen,  even  to  the 
degree  of  a  jaunty  hat  with  a  feather  in 
it,  and  with  black  bugles  on  the  jacket  or 
cloak.  The  Hebrew  element  is  Httle  if  at 
all  present. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  tha;t  you 
could  furnish  your  house  with  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  necessaries  by  dipping  here  and 
there  among  the  motley  miscellanies. 
Stoves  and  small  grates  in  every  stage  of 
rustiness;  tongs  and  pokers,  fenders  and 
trivets,  shovels  with  and  without  the  edges 
worn  into  fringe- work;  kettles  with  new 
covers  or  spouts,  and  saucepans  with  new 
handles ;  flat  irons  new  and  old,  and  box- 
irons  that  were  rather  aristocratic  when 
new;  frying-pans,  gridirons,  crocks,  and 
pots;  chairs,  wooden  and  rush-bottomed; 
plain  deal  tables,  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear ;  washing-tubs  and  pans,  soap  dishes 
and  clothes  horses;  clothes  pegs  "four 
dozen  a  penny;  fardcn  a  dozen  here !"  pepper 
boxes,  salt  boxes,  fruinels,  candlesticks,  save- 
alls,  extinguishers,  strainers,  sieves,  colan- 
ders, snuffers,  corkscrews,  knives  and  forks, 
spoons  and  ladles,  plates  and  dishes,  cups 
and  saucers,  basins  and  jugs.  Whatever 
useful  odds  and  ends  you  want,  here  you  may 
find  them,  very  cheap  if  not  very  good.  A 
tidy  hearth  rug ;  useftil  pieces  of  carpeting 
and  floor-cloth ;  drugget  and  matting,  new 
and  old ;  a  once  good-looking  eight-day  clock 
(albeit  the  glass  is  cracked)  ;  omamenta  for 
tiie  mantelpiece,  even  to  the  high  style  of 
statuett>es  under  glass  shades;  if  not  curtains 
and  blinds  for  the  windows,  at  least  some  of 
the  adjuncts  thereunto  belonging;  harps  and 
pianos;  cheap  concertinas;  remnants  for 
mending  sofas  and  stuffed  chairs ;  pieces  of 
smart  wall  paper ;  a  copper  tea-kettle  once 
genteel ;  tea-trays  with  the  most  showy  of 
patterns ;  stamped  glass  that  tries  hard  to 
look  Hke  cut  glass,  in  the  forms  of  sugar 
basins,  cream  jugs,  txmiblers  and  wine 
glasses,  decanters  and  caraffes,  salts  and 
cruets;  table-covers  with  and  without  a 
gloss ;  lamps  cheap,  but  not  good ;  lamps 
that  were  good  in  their  days  of  prosperity ; 
work-boxes  for  the  table,  and  everjrthing 
necessary  for  their  supply;  scissors,  bod- 
kins, pins,  needles,  tapes,  threads,  thimbles ; 
knitting  and  netting  implements,  and  those 
for  crochet  and  tatting ;  a  writing-desk,  and 
cheap  packets  of  envelopes  and  stationery. 
And  if  the  bed-room  require  attention,  is  not 
this  a  stump  bedstead,  with  the  worn-out 


sacking  renovated  with  a  few  new  pieces  P 
And  arc  not  these  old  beds  and  mattresses, 
old  bolsters  and  pillows,  all  very  cheap?  And 
is  not  this  a  washing-stand,  and  this  an 
apology  for  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  this  a 
looking-glass  with  some  of  the  silvering 
gone  P  Are  these  not  tidy  pieces  that 
would  make  curtains  for  the  bed  and  the 
windows  ?  Cannot  the  husband  purchase 
here  his  shaving-tackle,  and  the  wife  her 
brushes,  and  combs,  and  hair-pins  P 

As  for  clothing,  the  veritable  tailors  and 
drapers  may  not  be  largely  represented; 
and  yet  a  working  man  and  his  Hunily 
could  find  wherewithal  here  to  clothe 
themselves  from  top  to  toe.  There  are  a 
few  outer  gannents,  new  and  old;  there 
are  gown  pieces,  some  of  them  apparently 
re-dyed,  and  available  to  work  up  into  smart 
forms ;  there  is  a  hat  for  John,  and  there  is 
a  cap  for  Johnny;  there  are  boots  and  shoes» 
new  and  old,  men's  and  women's,  thick  and 
thin;  leggings,  capes,  and  waterproofs. 
Whether  there  are  stays,  chignons,  and 
other  intricacies  of  women's  diNdss,  may  be 
left  to  women  to  say ;  but  assuredly  here  is 
a  cheap-jack  hosier,  who,  with  a  small  cart 
as  liis  rostrum,  and  his  wife  as  an  assistant, 
knocks  down  ihree  pairs  of  stockings  for  a 
shilling,  and  other  articles  of  men's,  wo- 
men's, and  children's  hosiery,  equally  cheap. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols  in  various  stages 
of  lameness;  articles  of  common  fur;  of 
better  fur  that  was  once  worn  by  well-to- 
do  people;  of  cheap  lace,  of  cheap  new 
velvet,  of  second-hand  good  velvet,  of 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  of  bead  work 
and  braid  work,  artificial  flowers,  and  well- 
nigh  artificial  feathers ;  serve  to  swell  the 
list. 

There  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  trade  in 
the  metropolis  not  represented  at  this 
curious  fair  or  market,  in  the  tools  or  im- 
plements employed.  The  bricklayer  may 
here  obtain  new  or  second-hand  (mostly 
the  latter)  trowels,  squares,  levels,  straight 
edges,  plumb-lines ;  tiie  carpenter  can  select 
from  an  odd  medley  of  hammers,  mal- 
lets, saws,  planes,  pincers,  pliers,  screw- 
drivers, bradawls,  gimlets,  gauges,  bevels, 
chisels,  gouges,  and  baskets  to  stow  them 
all  in;  smiths  can  find  anvils,  rickety  old 
forge  bellows,  forge  hammers,  files,  rasps, 
swages,  looks,  keys,  bolts,  latches,  bcurs, 
rods,  wire ;  ironmongery  is  busy  with  its 
hinges,  screws,  nails,  brads,  tacks,  rings, 
hooks,  hasps,  staples ;  diggers  can  meet  with 
pickaxes,  shovels,  and  wheel-barrows;  slaters 
and  tilers  can  pick  up  many  of  the  materials 
and  tools  which  help  to  roof  us  all  in ;  there 
are  soldering  irons  and  ladles  for  plumbers  ; 
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diamonds  and  pntty  knives  for  glaziers; 
brashes  and  colonr-pots  for  painters ;  veneer- 
ing tools  for  cabinet-makers ;  bmshes  and 
paste-pots  for  paper-hangers.  The  farrier 
may  be  here  supplied  with  horse-shoes  and 
nails,  and  every  wherewithal  of  his  trade;  the 
saddler  can  bny  most  of  the  implements  othia 
trade;  old  harness  can  be  picked  np  in 
all  stages  of  preservation  and  decay,  down 
to  a  single  strap  or  a  single  buckle; 
grooms  and  ostlers  can  buy  currycombs 
new  and  currycombs  old ;  and  horse-cloths, 
and  rugs,  and  bandages  for  poor  bruised 
horse-knees,  are  forthcoming  if  wanted. 
Then  the  wheelwright,  or  the  coster  who 
owns  a  donkey-cart,  or  the  street  dealer 
who  acts  as  horse  to  his  own  truck  or 
barrow,  or  the  greengrocer  who  would  try 
to  save  a  little  money  by  mending  his  own 
cart,  may  here  meet  with  big  wheels,  little 
wheels,  new  wheels,  old  wheels,  mended 
wheels,  tires,  felloes,  naves,  spokes,  springs, 
shafts,  axle-trees,  tail-boards,  seats,  and  the 
bits  of  ironmongery  necessary  to  put  them 
all  together.  Tailors'  shears  and  geese, 
thimbles  and  sleeve-boards ;  cobblers'  lap- 
stones,  hammers,  and  knives ;  bookbinders' 
edge  cutters  and  stamping  irons;  brass- 
founders'  moulds  and  brazing  tools:  it 
would  indeed  be  a  long  summer's  day  that 
would  suffice  for  drawing  up  a  detailed  list 
of  all  the  articles  sold  at  this  singular  place. 
And  who  are  the  buyers;  who  are  the 
persons  for  whom  the  sellers  anxiously  look 
out?  They  appear  to  be  chiefly  work- 
ing men  and  their  wives.  The  men — 
if  they  are  journeymen  who  have  to  find 
their  own  tools,  or  small  masters  who  work 
at  the  bench  themselves— come  here  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  useful  bargains, 
and  there  is  fair  reason  to  suppose  that,  if 
a  man  knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  what 
he  handles,  good  bargains  can  be  made. 
Social  reformers  say  that  English  working 
men's  wives  hardly  manage  the  family 
dinners  quite  as  well  as  they  might; 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  wives  are 
wonderfully  neat  and  tidy  at  the  Well, 
we  wOl  call  it  the  Copenhagen  Bazaar. 


THE    GREAT   MAGYAR. 

IN  POUB  PARTS.      CHAPTER  IIL 

The  explosion  of  royalty  in  France  was 
echoed  by  similar  detonations  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  1848.  Dis- 
turbances at  Vienna,  which  the  govern- 
ment mistook  for  an  ^meute,  proved  to  be 
a  revolution.  Truly  or  falsely,  the  Hun- 
garian Radicals  claimed  the  chief  author- 
ship of  it.     In  any  case,  the  immediate 


efiect  of  it  was  to  place  Louis  Kossuth  at 
the  head  of  affidrs  in  Hungary;  and  ius 
first  act  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
court  of  Vienna.  This  deputation  was 
instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  responsible  and  purely  Magyar 
ministry  for  the  kingdom;  universal  suf- 
frage ;  and  the  removal  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  from  Presburg  to  Pesth.  True  to  his 
habitual  policy  of  making  the  best  of  every 
bad  business,  Szechenyi,  though  he  neither 
shared  all  the  hopra  which  accompanied, 
nor  approved  all  the  demands  which  were 
confided  to,  this  deputation,  consented  to 
join  it.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  his 
influence  that  the  deputation  was  autho- 
rised to  declare  the  determination  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  to  remain  indissolnbly 
united  with  the  empire.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  deputies  were  receired 
on  their  return,  to  Pesth,  was  unbounded; 
and  a  provisional  government  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  which  Szechenyi,  from 
the  motives  which  had  already  indaced 
him  to  join  the  deputation,  consented, 
though  most  reluctantly,  to  become  the 
colleague  of  Kossuth.  It  was  not  a  mo- 
ment in  which  any  sincere  patriot  had 
the  right  to  remain  passive.  There  is 
profound  wisdom  in  Solon's  law  which 
obliged  every  citizen,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion and  banishment,  to  take  active  part 
with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  case  of  civil  tumult.  On  which 
Aulus  Gelius  shrewdly  observes  that  ihe 
persons  most  likely  to  remain  passive  on 
such  occasions  are  those  whose  active  par- 
ticipation in  afiairs  is  most  to  be  deared, 
viz.,  the  wisest  and  most  honest  members  of 
the  community,  who  should,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  per- 
sonal influence  into  the  scale  of  politics, 
whenever  politics  are  most  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  intriguers  or 
enthusiasts. 

We  cannot  more  vividly  depict  tiie 
painM  condition  of  Count  Szechenyi's 
mind  during  these  events  than  by  trans- 
latiug  the  words  of  a  private  letter  which 
has  been  addressed  to  us  on  this  subject 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Great  Ma^^> 

"  We  passed  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
March"  (1848),  says  our  correspondent, 
"  with  him  at  Presburg.  The  air  was  fall 
of  rumours,  and  the  news  that  reached 
us  from  Vienna  became  more  and  more 
alarming,  as  the  night  advanced.  Con- 
fusion at  the  Burg;  revolution  in  the 
streets ;  Metternich  flying  from  the  mob. 
Szechenyi  appeared  profoundly  agitated  by 
the  terrible  vision  which  his  prophetic  ima- 
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gination  already  revealed  to  him.    Turning 
to  113,  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  emo- 
tion, and  in  language  which  seemed  to 
hnm  with  the  sarcastic  bitterness  of  a  sub- 
lime despair,  he  predicted  the  miseries  which 
were  coming  on  our  country.     Massacre  in 
the  name  of  liberty ;  despotism  and  disorder 
in  the  name  of  independence ;  incapacity, 
folly,  and  disaster  everywhere.    The  Slavs 
legitimately    and    overwhelmingly  armed 
against  us;  war  with  Austria;  war,  perhaps, 
with  Russia;  war  with  our  own    fellow- 
citizens;  inevitable  defeat.     We  ourselves 
could  not  then  realise  the  yet-unheard-of 
possibility  of  a  nobleman  being  hanged. 
Imagine,  then,  our  feelings  when  we  heard 
him  describe,  in  language  horrible  from  its 
passionate  picturesqueness,  how  the  noblest 
heads  in  Hungary  would  fall  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  Austrian  headsman,  when  the 
government  at  Vienna  had  regained  undis- 
puted possession  of  this  devoted  country. 
Then,  growing  more  and  more  excited,  he 
went  on  to  depict  to  us  the  appalling  scene 
of  a  public  execution  in  which  he  himself 
should  be  the  victim.    Every  terrible  detail 
of  it  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  us. 
"We  seemed  to  hear  and  see  it  all.     The 
short  illegal  trial — ^the  hasty  condemnation 
— the  desperate  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
friends  to  obtain  a  pardon,  or  at  least  a 
reprieve — ^the  impossibility  of  getting  access 
to  the  emperor.     The  hours — the  last  hours 
of  a  life  so  dear  to  us  are  fleeting  by — with 
what  agony  are  we  yet  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  the  courier  who  never  arrives, 
with  the  white  handkerchief  waving  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion !     He  ascends  the  scaffold — ^he  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  headsman —^  there  is  a 
shout    from    those    beneath    the   hideous 
railing— his  head  falls,  rolls  ....     Even 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  recal  that 
imaginary  scene  without  a  shudder.     We 
were  slU  present  at  it,  so  strangely  did  his 
words  affect  us. 

"  The  next  evening  (it  was  the  evo  of  the 
departure  of  the  deputation  to  our  King 
Ferdinand,)  Kossuth  harangued  the  people 
from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  Griinen  Baum. 
He  stood  between  Teleky  and  Louis  Bat- 
thiany  ;  and  turning  to  the  latter  ex- 
claimed: *No,  we  shall  not  return  from 
Vienna  without  an  Hungarian  ministry! 
and  see,  here  is  our  future  premier  !*  At 
those  words  a  thousand  eljens  filled  the 
air.  The  next  day  two  vessels  conducted 
the  deputation,  escorted  by  a  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  following,  all  young  men, 
to  Vienna.  They  obteuned  eveiything 
they  asked.      Two    days   afterwards  the 


banks  of  the  Danube  were  covered  with  a 
crowd  of  people  literally  drunk  with  de- 
light. The  vessels  arrived  from  Presburg, 
decked  out  in  the  national  colours.  It  was 
a  magnificent  day  in  March,  bright,  and 
warm,  and  clear.  Every  one  was  in  high 
spirits.  The  deputation  landed  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  across  which,  just  as  they 
alighted,  sprang  a  splendid  rainbow ; 
the  finest  I  ever  saw.  We  all  thought  it  a 
sign  of  good  omen.  Louis  Batthiany  was 
the  first  to  land.  His  head  was  bowed. 
Szechenyi  came  next,  sombre,  silent,  calm. 
Kossuth,  the  idol  of  our  youth,  seemed 
transported  with  satisfaction  and  full  of 
confidence.  He  carried  his  head  high,  and 
talked  and  laughed  loudly.  The  ministry 
walked  to  the  hotel  Griinen  Baum,  and 
showed  themselves  to  the  people  from  the 
balcony.  The  enthusiasm  was  immense. 
Szechenyi  received  his  wife  and  friends 
with  the  air  of  a  man  thoroughly  fatigued 
and  profoundly  discouraged.  He  had  no 
&,ith  whatever  in  the  promises  of  Vienna. 
Moreover,  though  his  nature  was  singularly 
lofty  and  disinterested,  I  think  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  place  assigned  to  him  in 
the  new  ministry  was  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  merits.*  He  had  never  liked  or 
trusted  Kossuth,  and  had  only  joined  his 
government,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  finding 
some  means  to  withhold  the  car  of  Liberty 
from  the  a;byss  into  which  Kossuth  was 
rapidly  driving  it.  When  the  ministers 
reached  Pesth,  they  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  ovations  by  a  people  wild  with 
joy  and  hope.  Szechenyi  walked  home 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
said,  as  they  passed  through  the  crowd : 
'  The  raptures  of  this  infiituated  and  ill- 
fated  people  fill  me  with  pity.  I  can 
liken  them  to  nothing  but  a  herd  of 
cattle  which  has  just  been  turned  loose  into 
a  rich  pasture,  to  be  fattened  up  for  the 
buteher.'" 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  new  ministiy 
was  constituted.  Louis  Batthiany  (who 
a  few  months  later  was  publicly  executed 
by  order  of  Haynau)  now  undertook  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  who 
was  at  this  time  FaJatin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  who  invoked  the  assistance  of  Bat- 
thiany and  Szechenyi  in  the  desperate  at- 
tempt to  control  the  revolution  which  they 
feared  and  deprecated  no  less  than  the 
Palatin  himself.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy 
accepted  the  absurd  portfolio  for  foreign 
affairs,  which  he  afterwards  resigned  when 
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it  became  evident  that  no  loyal  subject  of 
the  King  of  Hungary  conld  hold  office  in 
the  Kossuth  cabinet.  Meszaros  took  the 
ministry  of  war ;  Deak,  justice ;  Klauzal, 
agriculture  and  commerce ;  Eotvos,  public 
instruction ;  Szechenyi,  public  works ;  Kos- 
suth (the  soul  of  the  new  ministry),  finance. 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  before 
it  had  to  grapple  with  two  great  difficulties, 
which  forcibly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
Szechenyi.  Tbe  first  was  the  insurrection 
of  the  Italians ;  the  second,  the  oppositicHi 
of  the  Groats. 

Should  the  Hungarian  government  fur- 
nish, troops  to  assist  the  King  of  Hungary 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  war 
with  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont  ?  If  so, 
would  it  not  be  attacking  in  Italy  those 
rights  of  nationality  to  which  it  owed  its 
own  existence  in  Hungary?  Should  it 
then  re^e  troops  for  the  Italian  cam* 
paign  ?  If  so,  that  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  pact  between  the  king- 
dom and  the  crown,  aoid  tantamount  to 
open  rupture  with  Austria.  This.  deUcate 
question  was  still  in  debate,  when  the  whole 
position  of  the  ministry  became  complicated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Croats,  whom  Kos- 
suth's attempts  to  stifie  by  force  the  nation- 
ality of  a  population  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  had  exasperated  beyond  endur- 
ance. The  Sclavo-Croatian  Diet  had  just 
elected  Baron  Jellachich  of  Bucszin,  to  the 
representation  of  their  national  rights  and 
feelings,  as  Ban  of  Croatia. 

Jellachioh  refused  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons he  immediately  received  from  Kossuth 
to  appear  be&>re  the  Diet  of  Pesth.  Mean- 
while a  new  revolution  had  broken  out  at 
Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  had  fled  to  Inn- 
spruck.  An  understanding  was  quickly 
effected  between  the  revolutionary  cabinets 
of  Pesth  and  Yienna ;  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia 
was  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  appear  at  Innspruck  and  render  account 
of  his  conduct  to  his  imperial  master. 

Will  Jellachich  obey  this  summons  ?  It 
finds  him  installed  in  his  new  dignity 
at  Agram,  with  more  than  kingly  pomp, 
and  far  more  than  kingly  power.  He  is 
receiving  hourly  deputations,  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  Croatia,  but  from  Servia  even, 
and  the  Sclavonic  comitats  of  the  M'orth. 
His  intentions  are  yet  unknown.  My- 
riads of  armed  men  are  daily  swarming  to 
the  standard  which  he  has  not  yet  un- 
furled. He  is  the  hero  of  all  hearts ;  he  is 
the  chief  of  a  vast  tribe  who  regard  him  as 
the  armed  prophet  of  their  national  faith ; 
he  is  the  master  of  those  terrible  Croat 


regiments  whose  savage  valour,  splendid 
drill,  and  boundless  devotion  to  their  leader, 
have  been  unequalled  since  the  days  of 
Attila.  Such  was  the  position  and  power 
of  the  man  who  was  now  invited  to  sur- 
render himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies; 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  notoriously  their 
helpless  puppet,  and  virtually  their  prisoner. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July,  JeUachicli 
was  at  Innspruck.  He  assured  the  Emperor 
that;  if  the  Croats  had  not  already  marched 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  Italy,  it  was 
because  they  were  unhappily  still  oldiged 
to  defend  at  home  their  own  soil  from 
Magyar  usurpation.  The  Archduke  John 
was  intrusted  to  negotiate  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Ban  and  the  Hun- 
garian ministry.  Batthiany's  hands  were 
tied,  however,  by  the  Badical  majority  in 
his  cabinet,  and  the  pretenmons  on  both 
sides  f»*oved  irreconcilable.  "  Farewell," 
said  Batthiany,  when  they  parted  for  the 
last  time  on  the  Croatian  frontier,  "we 
shall  meet  again,  I  suppose,  on  the  banb 
of  the  Drave."  "  No,"  replied  Jellachidi, 
"  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube." 

Kossuth  became  at  last  seriously  akrmed. 
He  began  to  draw  closer  to  his  Conservative 
colleagues.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
Emperor  was  now  implored  by  the  Kos- 
suth cabinet,  to  negotiate  again,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  terms  for  the  Hungarians  from 
those  Croats  whom  the  Hungarians  had 
insulted  and  outraged.  At  the  same  timd 
the  levy  of  Hungarian  regiments  for  the 
support  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  florins  for  the  same  pur- 
pose were  voted,  at  the  demand  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  Diet  of  Pesth.  A  patriot 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  minister's  anxieties 
protested  against  this  measure,  and  de- 
majided  the  recal  of  those  Hungarian 
regiments  already  in*  Lombardy.  "  I^ool . 
said  Kossuth,  "  do  you  forget  that  in  those 
regiments  there  are  more  Croats  than 
Magyars,  and  soon  enough  we  shall  havv 
the  Croats  upon  us,  more  than  we  need?" 
A  stipulation  was  made,  however,  that  the 
Emperor,  if  victorious  in  Italy,  shonld 
acquiesce  in  the  autonomy  of  a  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom;,  under  the  Bceotre  of 
the  House  of  Hapaburg.  Whilst  Kossnth 
was  still  wording  -impracticable  proposab 
to  Austria,  the  Emperor,  victorious  in  Mj) 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  Croats 
against  Hungary,  and  Jellachich  with  his 
terrible  bands  was  already  on  the  march. 

The  Hungarian  treasury  was  empty,  and 
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the  nation,  without  any  adequate  means  of 
military  defence,  was  menaced  on  all  sides. 
The  situation  was  frightful.  But  it  had  at 
least  the  adyantage  of  being  definite ;  and, 
so  far,  it  must  have  afforded  relief  to  the 
mind  of  such  a  man  as  Kossuth.  Only  one 
course  was  now  left  to  him — open  rupture 
with  Austria.  He  adopted  it  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Envoys  were  deS" 
patched  from  Pesth  to  Paris  and  Frankfort, 
in  the  desperate  hope  of  obtaining  foreign 
assistance  for  the  dislocation  of  the  empire. 
Two  hundred  millions  of  utterly  worthless 
paper  money  were  issued,  and  made  forced 
currency  on  pain  of  deoUh.  Kossuth  him- 
seL^  ill,  suffering  from  acute  physical  pain 
and  exhaustion,  pale,  haggard,  and  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  walk  alone^  was 
supported  in  the  arms  of  two  friends  to  his 
place  in  the  chamber.  "  Citizens,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "the  time  for  dreaming  is  over. 
At  this  moment  we  stand  alone  in  the 
world.  Single  -  handed  we  are  left  to 
combat  the  conspiracy  which  has  united 
against  ub  all  the  sovereigns  and  peoples 
by  whom  we  are  surroimded.  I  repeat  it. 
"We  stand  utterly  alone.  Fellow-citizens, 
are  you  ready  to  fight  for  your  lives  and 
liberties  ?" 

The  situation  thus  described  by  Kossuth 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1848,  was  precisely 
what  Szechenyi  had  forese^i  and  predicted 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  so  vehe- 
mently preached  to  the  nation  by  Kossuth 
in  1847. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"  I  FOUND  my  countrymen  heavily  sleep- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  night.  I  waked 
them  from  slumber.  I  exhorted  them  to 
light  their  streets  and  squares,  so  l^t  they 
might  see  clearly,  and  walk  safely.  But, 
instead  of  lamps,  it  is  torches  that  they  have 
kindled ;  and,  by  way  of  lifting  the  towxt 
they  have  set  fire  to  it  Sione  of  us  will 
now  be  able  to  extinguish  the  conflagration, 
and  when  men  ask  who  was  the  incen- 
diary, alas,  must  1  not  aAwer,  'It  was 
I,*  I,  who  *  murdered  sleep  ?'  ** 

These  words  of  Count  Szechenyi's  were 
repeated  to  us  by  a  friend  of  the  count's  to 
whoza  he  uttered  them.  When  Szechenyi 
consented  to  join  the  Batthiany  administra- 
tion, he  thereby  consummated  the  last  great 
sacrifice  which  caa  be  rendered  by  a  noble 
nature  to  a  desperate  cause.  It  was  not 
merely  his  life  that  he  offei-ed  up  on  the  altar 
of  a  nation  whose  leader  ho  had  ceased  to 
be.  It  was  not  merely  the  legitimate  claims 
of  a  great  name  that  he  surrendered.     It 


was  the  fiiir  fame  of  a  blameless  life,  and 
the  peace  of  an  acutely  sensitive  conscience. 
His  refusal  to  enter  the  cabinet  would  have 
been  the  final  abandonment  of  his  country 
in  the  moment  of  her  extremest  need.  The 
Batthiany  administration  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  him ;  for  he  waa  still 
the  Great  Magyar. 

Count  Edmond  Zichi  was,  in  those  days, 
minister  of  police  at  Pesth.  He  had  the 
"  petites  entrees"  to  the  Archduke  Palatine. 
On  the  moming  which  brought  to  Pesth 
the  news  of  the  revolution  at  Vienna,  the 
count  called  on  His  Imperial  and  Koyal 
Higlmess,  whom  he  found  before  a  Psyche 
glass,  waxing  his  long  moustaches  with 
Olympian  calm.  After  listening  to  the 
report  of  his  minister^ 

«  Well,"  said  the  archduke,  "  I  know  all 
that ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"Every  thing,"  replied  Count  ZichL 
"AH  depends  on  the  firmness  and  energy 
of  your  highness  during  the  next  three 
days.  All  the  respectable  rtieu  in  Hungary 
are  afraid  of  revolution,  and  will  rally  round 
you  (if  you  give  them  the  means  •  of  doing 
so)  to  prevent  it.  The  troops  are  sound. 
I  win  answer  for  the  National  Guard.  You 
have  only  two  things  to  avoid.  On  the 
one  hand,  you  must  not  offend  public  feel- 
ing by  any  appearance  of  menace ;  on  the 
other,  you  must  keep  the  military  fwce 
from  being  undisciplined  and  demoralised 
by  fratermsation  with  the  populace.  Con- 
centrate them  within  their  barracks.  I 
wiU  be  responsible  for  all  other  precaution- 
ary measures.  Meanwhile,  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  dissolving,  or  at  least  proroguing, 
the  Diet.  UntU  the  Emperor's  safety  is 
secured,  and  his  authority  re-established, 
our  paramount  obligation  is  to  save  the 
empire  from  anarchy." 

This  advice  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  unfortunate  Coxmt  Lamberg,  who 
arrived  during  the  interview. 

"I  will  think  it  over,"  said  the  arch- 
duke. "  Call  again  to-morrow,  for  orders." 
But  the  next  day  his  only  orders  were, 
"Call  again  to-morrow."  On  the  third 
day,  instead  of  being  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  the  Palatine,  Count  Ecinond 
was  detained  for  some  hours  in  the  arch- 
duke's antechamber,  t6te-a-t^te  with  the 
afterwards  influential  Count  Griin,  then 
aide-de-camp  to  the  archduke.  The  aide- 
de-camp  was  breakfasting.  The  minister, 
who  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight 
hours,  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
hunger.  At  last  the  door  of  the  presence 
chamber  opened,  and  the  principal  Con- 
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servatire  magnates  of  Hnngary  passed 
across  the  anteroom  in  gloomy  proces- 
sion ;  like  Macbeth's  ghastly  kings.  The 
first,  in  silence,  made  a  sign  to  Zichi  indi- 
cative of  despair  and  disgust.  The  second 
exclaimed,  "  All  is  lost !  That  man  is  be- 
traying ns,"  pointing  to  the  door  of  the 
archbishop's  room.  The  third  said,  "We 
are  wading  knee-deep  in  mnd."  And  a 
fourth  added,  "  To-morrow  it  will  be  neck- 
deep  in  blood." 

At  last  came  Stephen  Szechenyi,  who 
beckoned  to  Zichi,  and  said,  "Well,  son, 
what  is  your  opinion  ?*' 

Zichi  rapidly  explained  to  Szechenyi 
the  advice  which,  three  days  before,  he  had 
vainly  urged  on  the  Palatine.  "To-day," 
he  added,  "I  am  aware  that  aU  such 
measures  would  be  too  late:  and  I  now 
propose  the  immediate  arrest  of  Batthiany, 
Kossuth,  and  Teleky." 

Szechenyi  mused  a  moment  and  then 
answered  with  a  sigh,  "  That  also  is  too 
late.  Go,  my  son.  You  will  see."  At 
the  same  moment,  Zichi  was  called  to  the 
archduke's  presence. 

"  Well,  count,  and  what  do  you  advise 
to-day  p"  asked  his  highness.  Zichi  re- 
peated to  the  archduke  what  he  had  just 
been  saying  to  Szechenyi.  "  A  grave  step," 
said  his  highness.  "  I  must  think  it  over. 
Call  again  to-morrow." 

On  the  morrow,  the  men  who  issued 
from  the  audience  chamber  were  Bat- 
thiany, Kossuth,  and  Teleky.  Batthiany, 
pale  with  rage,  went  up  to  Zichi  and  said : 
"  Yesterday,  thou  wouldst  have  arrested  us. 
Take  care  we  do  not  arrest  thee  to-morrow, 
for  shouldst  thou  fall  into  our  hands  we 
will  hang  thee."  The  Palatine  had  betrayed 
his  own  minister ;  by  whom  the  foregoing 
scene  was  related  to  the  present  writer. 

All  that  now  happened  Szechenyi  had 
predicted,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert. 
He  knew  that  Austria  was  as  necessary  to 
Hungary  as  Hxmgary  to  her  ;  and  he  had 
the  common  sense  to  perceive  that  Austria 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
necessary  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and 
that  Europe  would  not  passively  assent  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
He  foresaw  that  war  with  Austria  could 
have  but  one  result  for  Hungary:  utter 
defeat  and  prostration.  He  knew  that  such 
a  defeat  would  involve  the  loss,  perhaps  for 
ever,  of  all  he  had  lived,  and  laboured,  and 


hoped  for.  It  was  in  the  bitterness  of  this 
knowledge  that  he  exclaimed  to  many,  ly 
whom  his  words  will  never  be  forgotten : 
"  My  life  is  defeated,  my  work  is  destroyed, 
this  nation  is  doomed,  and  all  is  lost !" 

Haunted,  daily  and  nightly,  by  the 
visions  of  this  fearful  clairvoyance^  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  he  who  stood 
alone  responsible  to  Gbd  and  man  for  the 
misery  he  foresaw.  It  was  not  Kossnth; 
for  Kossuth  wished  what  he  was  hringiDg 
about.  Kossuth  was  an  irresponsible  mo- 
nomaniac*  It  was  not  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
which  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  was  now  struggling  for 
its  very  existence.  It  was  not  t£e  Hun- 
garians themselves ;  for  who  but  a  dreamer 
would  expect  a  whole  people,  and  a  Bingn- 
larly  impulsive  people,  to  outspeedtime,  and 
pass  at  one  stride,  without  stumbling,  from 
centuries  of  feudalism  into  the  most  experi- 
mental and  complex  form  of  modem  society? 
It  was  not  the  Croats,  who  had  been 
wronged  by  his  countrymen.  Kor  was  it 
Jellachich,  who,  whilst  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  race,  remained  loyal  to  hjs  sovereign, 
and  stood  forth  before  Europe  as  the  saviour 
of  a  great  and  ancient  empire.  It  was 
Szechenyi  himself;  he  only  who  had  "mur- 
dered sleep."  He  was  the  culprit,  for  he  it 
was  who  first  disturbed  the  lethargy  of  the 
past^  without  being  able  to  control  the 
activities  of  the  present ;  and  who  roused 
the  demon  whom  he  could  not  command. 
So  he  reasoned.  The  reasoning  was  errone- 
ous ;  but  its  error  was  that  of  a  noble  nature, 
and  he  pursued  it  with  unflinching  self- 
torture  to  its  horrible  conclusion. 
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Mother  !"  cried  Hogh  Lockwood,  com- 
ing hastalj'  iato  the  little  parlour  in  Govrer- 
st^et,  and  taking'  his  mother  in  his  arma, 
"  good  news,  mother !  Let  me  see  your 
dear  ikce  »  Uttle  brighter  than  it  has  been 
this  long  time.  There  ia  good  news  for 
yon,  littfe  mother,  do  yon  hear  ?" 

"  Good  news  for  me  ?  Thai  can  only 
Dean  good  news  for  yon,  my  BOn!"  ra- 
llied Zillab,  nnconBcionsly  epitomising  all 
ler  widowed  life  in  the  aontonce. 

"  Of  conrae,  good  for  me,  good  for  yon, 
good  for  Maud.-  Darling  Uai^ !  Eias  me, 
mother." 

Then  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Frost  had 
that  day  informed  him  by  letter  that  the 
som  of  money  borrowed  from  his  late 
&ther — so  the  note  was  worded — pins  the 
interest  on  the  capital  during  the  last 
tweaty-five  years,  was  lying  at  his  disposal 
at  Mr.  Lovegtove's  office  in  Bedford-square, 
and  that  on  his  personal  application  it 
wonld  be  handed  over  to  him. 

"  Why,  mother,  it  is  more  than  I  hoped 

get  out  of  the  fire.  Fire  per  cent  for 
twenty -five  ^ears!  It  will  more  than 
double  the  original  sum !" 

"  Oh,  thank  God  I  My  Hugh,  my  Hngh, 
what  a  weight  of  remorse  is  taken  from  my 
heart !  And  he  has  done  well,  after  all, 
poor  Sidney  I" 

"  Done  well  ?  Not  at  all,"  said  Hugh, 
whose  sense  of  justioe  was  not  obfuscated 
by  his  joy  as  his  mother's  was.  "  Fire  per 
cent  on  the  capital  every  year  is  the  very 
least  that  conJd  pretend  to  approach  S&k 


dealing — and,  in  &ct,  nothing  can  make  his 
conduct  out  to  be  fair.  But  he  has  done 
better  than  I  expected ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
and  thankful,  and  mean  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  bnght  aide  of  things,  I  assure  you." 

When  Biugh  went  to  receive  his  money, 
he  perceived  that  the  brass  plate  on  the 
outer  door,  which  nsn^y  stood  open 
during  office  hours,  had  been  removed,  and 
a  man  was  painting  ont  the  black  letters 
on  a  drab  ground  on  the  door-poat,  which 
formed  the  words,  "  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Lovegrove,  Solicitors."  Hngh  was  shown 
into  Mr.  Loregrove's  office,  and  received 
by  that  gentleman  in  person. 

"The  last  time  we  met  in  this  office, 
Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  yonr 
errand  hu«  was  to  repudiate  a  fortune. 
Now  you  come  to  receive— well,  not  a 
fortune,  perhaps,  but  a  sum  of  money  that 
in  my  yonn^  days  wonld  have  been  looked 
upon  as  affording  a  very  pretty  start  in 
life.  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  wish  you  every 
success." 

"  Thank  you  heartily." 

"  You  have  —  ^lem  !  — yon  have  Mr. 
Frost's  acknowledgment  for  tiie  money 
lent  by  your  father,  Mr,  Lockwood  P" 

Hngh  took  from  his  pocket-book  a 
yellow  bit  of  paper  with  some  words  in 
Sidney  Frost's  bold,  clear  writing  upon  it. 
At  one  comer  of  tho  paper  there  was  a 
green  stain,  and  near  it  the  impression  of  a 
thumb  in  red  paint. 

"  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Lovegrove.  My  poor 
father  must  have  been  at  work  in  his  studio 
when  that  paper  was  written.  It  is  marked 
with  the  traces  of  bis  calling." 

"  H'm !"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  examining 
the  paper  gravely.  "  A  sadly  informal  do- 
cument. Ha !  well,  here  ia  the  money, 
Mr.  Lockwood.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  count  the  notes  in  the  presence  of  my 
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clerk  ?  Just  step  here  for  a  moment,  if  jou 
please,  Mr.  BTrrgesB." 

**  It  is  all  quite  x^M^  sir,"  bmcL  Hug^ 
when  this  had  beaci  done.  thaXf  what 
the  derk  left  the  ro(m,  he  gaid,  with  a 
G^ght  hesitatioiL,  *"  I  don't  know  how  inti- 
msi»  jour  knowledge  of  Mr.  Frost's  pri- 
TaX;e  al&irs  may  have  been,  bnt  I  canitot 
help  entertaining  an  idea  that  I  owe  the 
reooveiy  of  this  incmey  mainly  to  your  in- 
fiaeBtLoe,  Mr.  Lovegi\>ve.** 

**ABix)  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Mr.  Frost's  private  fortune,  it  is  now,  I 
nuiy  ^ciy,  ezix«mely  intimate.  Bui  I  have 
only  quite  reoently  learned  tibe  niiriwiiirie 
of  this  debt  to  you.  And,  Mr.  Lockwood, 
I  make  no  excuses  for  my  partner.  Bat 
I — ^I — I  will'  oonftsB  to  you  that  it  hurts 
me  to  hear  any  one  hard  upon  him.  Axid 
there  were  certain  pidliations — certain  pal- 
liations. His  domestio  relations  were  un- 
fortunate. Upon  my  word^  when  I  see  the 
quantity  of  mischief  that  women  are  ca- 
pable of  causing,  I  feel  thankfol^  positirely 
most  thankful,  that  they  don't  exercise  their 
power  more  ruthlessly  than  th^  do  !" 

Hugh  smiled.  '*  You  have  had  a  happy 
experience  of  the  sex  yourself  sir,"  said  he. 

"Why*,  yes.  My  mother  was  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  m^  wife  is  an  exo^ent 
woman,  and  niy  girls  are  good,  sound- 
hearted  girls  as  you'll  find  any  where, 
thank  Gt>d !  And  I  most  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Lockwood,  that  the  young  lady  whom 
you  are  about  to  marry  is  an  ornament  to 
her  sex.  You  love  her  and  respect  her 
very  much  now,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
But,  take  my  word  ^or  it^  ^at  you  will 
love  her  and  lespeot  her  more  when  she 
has  heeaa.  your  wife  some  dosen  years  !  Oh, 
of  course,  that  seems  impossible !  Yes,  yes, 
I  know.  I  suppose  you  will  be  married 
very  soon  now  ?" 

'*  As  soon  as  possible !"  said  Hugh,  with 
much  energy.  "  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  I  see  th^are  painting  out  the  name 
of  the  firm  on  your  door-post.  Are  you 
going  to  make  any  change  in  the  style  and 
title  of  it  ?" 

''  Yes ;  a  considerable  changa  Mr.  Frost 
retires  from  the  business  altogether — ^the 
deeds  were  signed  this  morning— and  the 
firm  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Love- 
grove  and  Lovegrove." 

Mr.  LovBgrove  proceeded  to  narrate  as 
briefly  as  might  be  the  misfortunes  that 
had,  as  he  said,  determined  Mr.  Frost  to 
give  up  business — so  much,  that  ia,  of  his 
misfortunes  as  must  inevitably  become  mat- 
ter of  public  notoriety.     He  spared  his  old 


paHaier  as  much  as  possible  in  tibe 
But  he  dad  not  by  any  means  spiffe  \m  qU 
partner's  wife,  to  whom  indeed  he  was  is- 
dined  to^tttilnte  everything  thai  had  goM 
iH,  eiven  to  the  total  smash  and  Bulnre  of 
the  Rotbenope  Embeliiiiimeat  Gompaoy, 
which  had  become  matter  of  publicnotorastf 
within  the  last  week. 

Hugh  was  much  shocked.  And  hm  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lotvegrove  was  greatly  mt- 
haaoed  fay  the  feeling  he  evinced  fiar  kis 
old  friend. 

"  He  is  really  a  most  aaperasr  viaB,  ICr. 
LcMkmPOod.  I  don't  know  m  mmm  sHperior 
maa  than  Sidney  Frost  is— -or  wm  was, 
alas  i  He  is  a  wreck  now,  sir.  You  wealda't 
know  him.  I  want  to  send  him  off  to 
Cannes  or  Nice,  or  some  of  ihose  places 
for  the  winter.  His  has  given  up  ererj- 
thing  most  honourably  to  his  creditors, 
and  they  have  not  behaved  badly.  Thej 
understood  to  a  man  whose  door  to  lay 
the  extravagance  at.     Anything  like  that 

woman ^!     However,  it  is  unavailing  to 

dilate  upon  tibU.  Ent  when  all  is  done 
there  will  be  a  small — a  small  aaam^ 
remaining,  which  will  suffice  to  mainiun 
Frost  in  comfort  in  some  of  those  sonikea 
places.  Ah,  bless  my  soul,  fohai9»  snpoior 
man  ha  was  when  I  first  knew  him!" 

Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not.  say  tbat  ^ 
"  small  anniuify  "  was  to  oome  entinly  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  that  its  aaumnt 
oauaed  him  sundry  twinges  of  conscieBee 
when  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  ddldraB. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I  hope  thai  ooe 
q£  the  Grsk  transactions  of  the  new  firm 
will  be  to  draw  up  my  marriage  settlemeni 
And  I  shall  ask  you  to  continue  to  look 
after  Maud's  interests.  Perhaps  Captein 
Sheardown  wilQ  be  the  other  trustee?'' 

'*  I  diall  be  delighted.  You  intend  to 
have  Miss  Desmond's  little  bit  of  monej 
settled  entirely  on  herself?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !  I  won't  detain  70a 
any  longer.  Your  time  is  precnraa^  and  I 
suppose  you  can  guess  in  which  directioa 
my  steps  are  to  be  bent.  I  long  to  flee 
Maudie's  iaoe  flush  and  brighten  when  I 
tell  her  my  news.     (Jood-bye.** 

Maud's  &ce  did  flush  and  brighten  in  > 
manner  which  may  be  supposed  to  hxf^ 
been  entirely  satisfactory  to  her  lover.  Bnt 
it  also  expressed  mudi  pity  for  Mr.  Frasi 
when  she  heard  his  story. 

Hugh  merely  informed  her  that  J*r. 
Frost  had  at  length  paid  an  old  debt  iha^ 
had  been  due  to  his  (Hugh's)  fether;  and 
that  having  entertained  but  slender  bop^ 
of  ever  receiving  the  money,  hehad  deemed 
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it  best  to  saj  notiiing  about  it  to  her,  lest 
sbe  might  sofiTer  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  poor,  poor  man !  How  dreadAil  to 
be  deserted  by  his  own  wife!  The  very 
one  person  in  all  the  world  he  might  have 
hoped  to  rely  on  for  comfort  and  sympathy 
in  his  tronbles.  I  have  seen  her.  She  is  a 
Tery  beautiful  woman.  But,  oh  how  cruel 
and  heartless  edie  must  be  T' 

"  Let  it  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  suffer 
your  a£foctiozi8  to  be  engrossed  by  millinery, 
and  to  keep  your  husband  in  the  first  place 
in  your  heart,  Mrs.  Hugh  Lockwood !" 

The  Sheardowns  were  scarcely  less  de- 
lighted than  Hugh  himself.  The  captain 
insisted  that  the  weddin&r  should  take  place 
from  Lowater  Honae. 

**  But  ought  I  not— don't  you  l^ink — 
what  win  Uncle  Charles  say?**  Maud 
asked,  hesitatingly. 

'*  Do  you  think,  my  dearest,  ih&t  your 
guardian  will  be  hurt  if  you  are  not  mar- 
ried from  his  roof?" 

"  I — ^I'm  afraid  so,*'  said  Maud. 

"  Well,  I  will  write  and  ask  his  per- 
misskni  to  let  it  be  &om  Lowater,"  said  the 
captain. 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Ifrs.  Sheardown, 
thoughtfully,  ''it  would  be  best,  after  all, 
for  Mand  to  be  married  in  London,  if  she 
will,  and  go  down  to  Shipley  after  the 
ceremony.  Would  you  consent  to  that, 
Mawlie?" 

Maud  thougbtfihe  would  consent  to  that. 

If  all  had  gone  differently,  she  would 
hare  liked  to  be  married  in  the  ancient 
village  church  that  she  had  worshipped  in 
from  childhood.  But  now  there  would  be 
too  many  painful.  associationB  connected 
with  St.  GildasI  She  would  miss  Yero- 
nica's  &oe  beaming  out  from  its  accus- 
tomed eomer;  she  would  miss  Yeronica'e 
voice  in  the  bridal  hymn  of  the  choir.  It 
would  call  up  in  the  vicar's  mind  all  l^t 
was  sad  and  terrible  in  his  daughter's  &vte. 
No :  it  would  be  better  to  be  married  in 
town.  And,  after  all,  it  mattered  very 
little  to  herself.  Hugh  would  be  there. 
Hugh  would  take  care  of  her.  Hugh  would 
love  her.  Could  anything  matter  very 
much  as  long  as  i^e  had  Hugh?  Mrs. 
Sheardown  took  am  opportunity  of  drawing* 
Hugh  aside,  amd  explaining  to  him  her 
reasons  for  thiakmg  that  the  vicar  of 
Shipley-in-the-Wold  would  be  rather  re- 
Herved  than  offended  by  getting  rid  of  the 
spectacle  of  his  ward's  wedding.  Mean- 
while there  was  much  to  be  done.  A  letter 
had  to  be  written  to  the  architect  whose 
business  Hugh  intended  to  purchase.     A 


friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danecester 
was  to  be  commissioned  to  look  out  for  a 
house  for  the  young  couple.  The  house 
must  have  a  garden,  at  any  rate,  and,  if 
possible,  a  little  stable  for  a  pony  and  pony- 
carriage,  which  Hugh  intended  to  purchase 
for  the  use  of  his  wife.  Though  this  latter 
desideratum,  he  observed  smilingly,  he 
could  build  for  himself,  if  need  were.  And 
there  must  be  a  cottage  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  this  to  his  mother, 
she  met  him  with  a  request  that  he  would 
leave  tha/t  part  of  his  arradgements  which 
concerned  her  in  abeyance  for  awhile. 

"  But^  mother,  why  ?  Surely  you  mean 
to' live  near  us,  don't  you?** 

"  Perhaps  not,  Hugh.  Don't  ask  me 
any  mox^e  at  present.  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  teU  you  by-and-bye.  You  need 
not  look  uneasy.  It  is  noting  terrible.  I 
will  not  deceive  you — ogam*' 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  when  the 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding  was  near  at  hand^ 
Zillah  Lockwood  made  l&e  confidence  she 
had  announced  to  her  son. 

'*  Hugh,'*  said  ^e,  "  I  have  become  a 
Boman  Catholic." 

**  A  Roman  Caitholio !     Mother  t" 

*^  Yes :  I  humblv  hope  to  find  peace  and 
forgiveness  in  the  bosom  of  the  CWrch.  I 
dudl  at  least  be  able  to  make  some  eaqna- 
laon,  and  to  pray  for  those  whom  I  love. 
Rome  does  not  reject  the  humMe,  pious 
eff(Hi»  after  goodness  of  ihe  fiiithful,  as 
your  stem  Calvinistic  creed  does.  I  always, 
when  I  was  a  girl  in  Paris,  had  a  gi^eat  ad- 
miration for  the  good  religieuses,  and  was 
attracted  by  them.  The  seed  of  their 
blessed  example  has  borne  fruit  in  my  soul. 
The  price  of  this  house,  which  your  &ther 
bequeat(ied  to  me,  will  suffice  to  gain  me 
admission  into  a  poor  order  whose  mem- 
bers devote  themselves  to  the  sick  poor. 
On  tflie  day  of  your  marriage  I  shaft  be- 
come a  member — an  unworthy  and  humble 
member — of  a  pious  sisterhood  in  Belgium. 
The  good  priest,  who  has  been  enlighten- 
ing my  dark  mind  with  the  comfortable 
truths  of  reHgion,  will  make  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  me.  I  shall  pray 
fervently  for  you,  my  son,  and  for  your 
sweet  young  wife.  And  all  I  ask  of  you, 
Hugh,  is  to  make  me  one  promise.  K  ever 
you  feel  your  heart  drawn  towards  the 
ancient  and  holy  Mother  Church,  do  not 
resist  the  impulse.  It  may  be  that  it  comes 
from  Heaven,  in  answer  to  the  petitions  of 
the  earthly  mother  who  bore  you." 

Nor  could  any  expostulations  or  entrea» 
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ties  sliake  Zillah's  determioation.  Hngh 
was  greatly  distressed  by  it.  But  wise, 
kind  Nelly  Sbeurdown  consoled  and  com- 
forted him. 

"  My  dear  Hngh,"  she  said,  "your  mother 
will  be  happier  in  following  this  life  than 
in  any  other  which  you  could  give  her.  I 
do  not  know  Mrs.  Lockwood's  history ;  but 
she  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  woman  who  has 
suffered  much,  and  who  is  continually  tor- 
mented by  the  contentions  of  pride  with  a 
very  siDgularly  sensitive  conscience." 

"You  describe  my  mother  with  won- 
derfdl  accuracy.  How  could  you  learn  to 
know  her  so  well  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  Maud  has  talked  to 
me  of  her  much.  Maud  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  the  impression  she  received  of 
your  mother  she  faithfully  transmitted  to 
me.  Your  mother  has  been  accustomed  to 
reign  paramount  in  yonr  afifections ;  when 
you  are  mamed,  that  could,  of  course,  no 
longer  be  the  case.  Loideed,  it  has  already 
ceased  to  be  the  case.  Mrs.  Lockwood,  in 
Kving  near  yon,  wonld  be  oontinnaUv  tor- 
mented  by  a  proud  jealousy  of  Maud's 
influence  over  you ;  and  equally  tormented 
by  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  wrong^ess 
of  such  a  feeling.  Li  her  convent,  in  her 
care  of  the  sick,  and  her  devotion  to  good 
works,  she  will  feel  that  her  life  is  not  use- 
less and  wasted,  and  that  if  even  only  by 
her  prayers,  still  by  her  prayers  she  may 
serve  you  and  yours." 

So  Zillah  had  her  way  without  farther 
opposition,  and  her  two  children,  as  she 
called  them,  were  surprised  by  the  air  of 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  her  old  repressed  look :  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  had  indeed  resolved  to 
be  calm,  but  who  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the 
carrying  out  of  her  resolution.  But  the 
chief  secret  of  this  change  in  her  was, 
that  her  new  creed  recommended  itself  to 
her  notion  of  justice,  always  throughout 
her  life  unsatisfied.  According  to  this  creed 
her  sufferings  would  count  in  her  &vour. 
Every  prayer,  every  privation,  every  pen- 
ance, would  be  registered  to  her  credit  in 
the  records  of  the  Great  Tribunal.  She 
would  suffer  perhaps ;  but  she  would  not 
at  least  suffer  in  vain.  And  Una  thought 
conciliated  Zillah's  rebellious  soul  with  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  and  in  it  her  weary 
spirit  found  peace. 

CHAPTEB  XIV.      THB  LAST  PLAICE. 

Vebonica  was  more  wretched  than  she 
had  ever  yet  been  afber  the  scene  in  which 
Cesare  asserted  his  masterhood  over  her 


and  her  fortune.  She  had  &ncied  a  week 
before  that  she  could  hardly  be  more  un- 
happy than  she  then  was.  But  she  was 
doomed  to  taste  a  yet  bitterer  cup.  It  was 
bitter,  with  a  bitterness  at  which  her  sonl 
shuddered  to  see  herself  so  treated  b^  one 
who  had  been  the  slave  of  her  caprices, 
and  had  sworn  that  he  loved  her  better 
than  his  own  life.  Men  were  all  iyrants; 
all  base,  and  fickle,   ajid  cruel    All,  all, 

all No,   stay!      Did  she  not  know 

one  man  who  was  none  of  these  things? 
One  obscure,  humble  man  whom  she  had 
disdained  and  derided  in  her  old  happy 
days.  Happy  days  P  Oh  yes,  how  happy, 
how  heavenly,  in  comparison  with  these! 
And  she  had  been  discontented  and  com- 

glaining  then  ?  How  could  it  have  been? 
ihe  must  have  been  mad.  Why  had  no 
one  taught  her,  warned  her,  helped  her? 
Oh,  if  the  past  could  but  come  back ! 

"Come  back,  come  back,  comeback!" 
she  cried  aloud,  with  outstretched  aims; 
and  then  crouched  down  sobbing  and  wail- 
ing in  her  misery. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Plew,  however,  came 
to  strengthen  an  idea  that  had  been  vagnely 
floating  in  her  mind.  What  if  she  could 
be  separated  from  Cesare !    She  would  give 

him  half  her  fortune Grive  him  1  Had 

he  not  said  himself  that  all  she  had  was 
hisP  No;  she  could  give  him  nothing. 
But  might  he  not  consent  to  some  arrange* 
ment  being  made  P  She  did  not  love  lum 
now.  She  detested  him,  and  she  feared 
him.  It  was  dreadful  so  to  fear  one  with 
whom  one  lived  one's  daily  life !  She  could 
not  appeal  to  her  father.  He  would  do 
nothing.  .  He  would  reproach  her,  and 
would  not  help  her.  She  doubted  even  if 
he  could.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
energy.  But  Mr.  Plew !  Periiaps !  She 
would  write  to  Mr.  Plew.  When  she  had 
half  finished  her  letter,  she  remembered 
that  his  mother  was  recently  dead,  and 
that  he,  too,  must  be  in  affliction.  She 
tried  to  say  some  word  of  condolence.  But 
it  was  flat  and  unmeaning.  She  oonid 
think  of  no  grie^  she  could  fed  no  sorro^ 
save  her  own.  Would  the  fact  of  his 
mother's  death  prevent  his  attending  to 
her  letter  ?  No ;  surely  not.  It  might 
even  leave  him  freer  to  serve  her.  In  any 
case  she  must  send  the  letter.  It  was  her 
last  chance.  Three  days .  elapsed,  and  no 
answer  came.  She  had  reckoned  that  she 
might  receive  an  answer  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day.  When  the  time  passed, 
and  brought  no  reply,  her  heart  fiao^ 
woefully. 
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*'  Has  he  forgotten  me  ?"  she  thought, 
and  clasped  her  hands  together  nntil  her 
sharp  rings  drew  blood  from  the  soft  flesh. 

But  that  night — it  was  nine  o'clock, 
Cesare  was  absent,  as  he  was  most  even- 
ings except  when  he  had  company  at  home, 
and  Veronica,  declining  to  accompany  him, 
was  at  home  in  solitude — that  same  night 
there  came  a  gentle  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
the  servant  who  aoswered  it  presently  came 
np-stairs  with  an  insolent,  half-suppressed 
smile  of  amusement  on  his  face,  and  an- 
nounced "  Mr.  Plew."  Veronica  by  a 
^eat  effort  sat  still  on  her  accustomed 
sofa  until  the  man  had  disappeared,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  than  she 
rushed  to  the  little  surgeon,  and  almost 
threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

''  Oh,  God  bless  you  for  coming !  I  was 
£retting  that  you  did  not  write,  but  it  is 
better — ^how  much  better — ^that  you  have 
come  yourself  1  I  did  not  dare  to  hope 
that !" 

The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes.  That 
she  should  be  so  overjoyed  to  see  Mml 
The  &,ct,  thought  Mr.  Plew  in  his  un- 
selfishness and  humility,  was  more  elo- 
quent than  words  to  express  the  uttemess 
of  her  desolation. 

"  Yes,  Princess " 

"  Call  me  Veronica." 

"  Yes,  Veronica.  I  came,  because  I  could 
speak  to  you  better  than  I  could  write. 
And  I  have  much  to  say." 

He  looked  very  pale  and  Woe-begone  in 
his  black  clothes. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  his  mourning  garments. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  mother !  She  did  not 
suffer  much.  And  I — ^I  did  what  I  could 
to  make  her  life  happy." 

"  You  have  only  just  arrived.  You  must 
want  food.     Let  me  get  you  something." 

''  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  wanted  food, 
but  on  principle,  and  to  set  you  a  good 
example,  I  will  try  to  eat  something.  It 
is  not  well  to  fast  too  long.  And  if  I  am 
knocked  up,  I  can't  do  any  good." 

Veronica  gave  her  orders.  There  was  a 
dif&culty  in  executing  them.  Wine  there 
was,  certaruly,  of  various  kinds ;  but  as  to 
supper,  Madame  la  Princesse  did  not  usually 
take  supper.  They  did  not  know;  they 
could  not  say  that  there  was  anything  pro- 
vided! 

'^Get  some  supper,  immediately,"  said 
Veronica,  imperiously. 

Her  command  was  literally  obeyed,  A 
nondescript  subordinate  who  served  the 
servants    was    despatched    to    buy    some 


cooked  meat.  It  was  sent  up  on  a  porce- 
lain dish,  flanked  by  two  flasks  of  rare 
wine,  and  served  with  fine  damask,  and 
silver  brave  with  the  showy  crest  of  the 
Barlettis.  The  village  surgeon  began  to 
perceive  that  homely  comfort  and  hospit- 
able abundance  did  not  always  belong  to  the 
mansions  of  princes.  In  short,  that  things 
meant  for  human  governance  had  an  obsti- 
nate habit  of  declining  to  *'  govern  them- 
selves" ! 

''  I'm  afraid  I  have  given  you  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Plew,  meekly. 

"  You  see  what  kind  of  a  banquet  it  is  I 
am  able  to  set  before  you,"  said  Veronica. 
And  she  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh: 
"When  I  used  to  come  to  your  cottage, 
and  have  tea  with  your  mother,  she  was 
able  to  give  me  abundance  of  sweet,  whole- 
some, appetisiug  food.  But  she  was  a 
poor  widow  in  a  country  village.  I  am  a 
princess  with  a  grand  retinue !  However, 
here  is  something  that  the  cottage  could  not 
furnish.  This  is  good."  And  she  rapidly 
poured  out  two  goblets  full  of  foaming 
wine,  and  drank  nearly  the  whole  contents 
of  one  at  a  draught.  Mr.  Plew  laid  down 
his. knife  and  fork,  aghast. 

"  Take  care,  Veroiiica !  That  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment !  You  have  tasted  no 
food,  I'll  be  sworn,  since  dinner.  And  per- 
haps you  ate  but  little  at  dinner  ?  Am  I 
not  right  ?" 

"  Quite  right.  I  never  eat  now.  I  hate 
eating." 

"  Good  Heaven !" 

"  Well — ^not  quite  ncfoer  !  Don't  look  so. 
You  make  me  laugh,  in  spite  of  everytiiing, 
to  see  your  horror-stricken  face !" 

But  Mr.  Plew  showed  no  symptoms  of 
joining  in  the  laugh.  Timid  and  self- 
distrustful  in  most  things— on  his  own 
ground,  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession he  could  be  strong,  and  decided, 
and  resolute  enough.  What  had  contri- 
buted to  make  him  so  had  been  that  his 
practice  lay  neither  among  educated  per- 
sons who  could  in  some  measure  be  trusted 
to  xmderstand  their  own  maladies,  nor 
amongst  idle,  fancifol,  imaginary  invaHds, 
who  took  to  being  "  delicate  "  by  way  of 
amusement,  and  found  life  -  uninteresting 
until  they  could  succeed  in  persuading 
themselves  that  they  ran  some  risk  of 
losing  it ;  but  among  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  ignorant  poor,  who  had  to  be  cured  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,'* 
said  Mr.  Plew,  gravely ;  and,  without  the 
least  ceremony,  he  took  the  flask  away  from 
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the  neigbhourbood  of  Veronica's  band,  and 
placed  it  near  his  own. 

"  Ha,  mio  povero  Plew,"  sbe  said,  nod- 
ding ber  bead  at  bim,  ''  yon  little  know ! 
Tbis  win  have  no  effect  npon  me.  I  am 
past  tbat." 

"Wbat.do  you  mean,  Veronica?"  he 
said,  sharply  and  sternly.  ''If  yon  are 
joking,  the  joke  is  a  very  bad  one.  I  think 
yon  are  talking  without  rightly  weighing 
the  meaning  of  what  you  say." 

''  Ah,  per  Bacoo,  it  is  likely  enough.  I 
often  do !  But  come,  you  don't  eat — and 
you  don't  drink  !  Won't  you  try  this 
wine  P     It  isn't  bad." 

*'  What  is  it  ?  I  am  not  used  to  these 
costly  yintages.  I  think  I  never  tasted 
that  kind  of  wine  in  my  life  before." 

'*  That  which  I  poured  out  is  sparkling 
Moselle.  The  other  is  Hock.  Which  are 
you  for  ?" 

"Wen— a  little  of  this,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Plew,  filling  a  small  wine-glass  full  of 
Hock. 

"  Oh  misericordia,  don't  pour  the  Hock 
into  that  thimble !  The  bigger  glass — ^the 
green  glass — ^is  meant  for  the  Hock !" 

"  Thank  you,  this  will  do,"  said  Mr. 
Plew,  sipping  the  wine  gravely.  "  That 
effervesc^it  staff  I  should  take  to  be  very 
heating  and  unwholesome." 

Veronica  leaned  back  on  her  sofa  cushions 
and  looked  at  him.  He  was  small,  com- 
monrlooking,  ill-dressed,  unpolished.  His 
boots  were  clumsy,  his  hands  coarse  and 
ungloved.  She  saw  all  this  as  keenly  as 
she  had  ever  seen  it.  But  she  saw  also 
that  he  was  good,  and  generous,  and  de- 
voted. The  only  human  being,  she  told 
herself,  who  was  true  to  her — ^the  only  one ! 

"  I  am  so  thankful  you  are  come  1"  she 
exclaimed.  The  words  broke  from  her 
almost  involuntarily.  Mr.  Plew  pushed 
bis  plate  aside.  In  spite  of  what  he  had 
said,  he  had  scarcely  touched  the  food  they 
had  set  before  him.  Then  he  drew  his 
chair  so  as  to  front  her  sofa,  and  sat  with 
his  knees  a  little  apart,  his  body  leaning 
forward,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  loosely  clasped  together.  It 
was  a  familiar  attitude  of  his.  Veronica 
had  seen  him  sitting  thus  a  hundred  times 
in  the  vicarage  puiour,  Hstoning  to  her 
&ther,  and  looking  at  herself. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  •*  let  us  talk  seriously." 

"  You  must  not  oppose  my  wish !  You 
must  not !  I  tell  you  I  cannot  go  on  living 
this  life.  I  must  part  from  Gesare.  He 
will  not  casre  1  Why  should  he  ?  He  has 
the  money !" 


As  he  now  saw  her,  looking  at  her  in- 
tently, and  marking  her  iace,  her  voice, 
her  attitude,  he  perceived  that  she  was 
greatly  and  deplorably  changed.  It  cut 
him  to  the  heart  to  see  it. 

**  Before  we  speak  of  that,  Veronica,  I 
had  best  toll  you  something  which  I  liare 
it  in  charge  to  tell  you." 

**  In  charge  to  tell  me  P  It  is  not  about 
yourself  then  ?"  An  unreasonable  suspicion 
flashed  through  her  mind  that  he  was  going 
to  tell  her  he  was  married — or  betrothed. 
She  forgot  how  unlikely  his  very  pre- 
sence there  rendered  such  a  suspicion:  she 
forgot  his  mother's  recent  death.  She  only 
thought^  **  I  shall  lose  him !  He  will  slip 
through  my  fingers  1" 

Poor,  wasted,  fevered,  clinging  fingers, 
grasping  with  desperate  selfishness  at  the 
kind,  true  hand  which  offered  the  only 
touch  of  sympathy,  the  only  chance  of 
safety  that  remained  to  her  ! 

"  No :  it  is  not  about  myself.  It  is  news 
that  you  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  vexed  to 
hear.     Your  father — ^is  married." 

"  Marriea !" 

*'  I  feared  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
you." 

"Married!  But  when?  Whom  has  he 
married?" 

"  He  was  married  the  day  before  yes- 
terdav  to  Farmer  Meggitt's  yoimgeBt 
daughter." 

"  Cissy  Meggitt !  CHesy  Meggitil  It  is 
impossible !  Why,  in  the  first  place,  Cissy 
is  a  child." 

"  Sbe  is  very  young  certainty,  for  the 
vicar.  But  she  is  not  exactly  a  child.  She 
is  turned  seventeen." 

"  My  father  married  to  Cissy  Meggitt  T 

Veronica  repeated  the  words  as  thoti^ 
they  were  unintelligible  to  her. 

"  You  must  not  let  it  a£9ict  ytm  too 
much.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  confess.  But 
yon  must  hope  for  the  best." 

She  remamed  silent  and  thoughtfrl  for 
a  few  minutes,  idly  plucking  at  the  lace 
around  her  sleeve. 

"  No,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  I  need  not 
be  afflicted.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
very  much  difference.  In  any  case  my 
father  wcfnld  not  have  been  Kkely  to  do 
much  to  help  me.*' 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  I  was  not  contem- 
plating ihe  event  from  that  point  of  v^- 
I  was  thinking,  when  I  said  I  was  sorry— 
of  him,"  answered  Mr.  Plew,  gently. 

"  Ah,  yes — ^yes — ^very  tme — of  him.  1 
suppose  he  will — ^it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for 
papa. 
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Mr.  Plew  bad  dreaded  an  exploskm  of 
wrath  and  mortification  on  Veronica's  part 
when  she  shonld  learn  her  father's  mar- 
riage. He  knew  her  pride,  her  social  am- 
bition, her  notion  of  her  father's  superiority 
hy  birth  and  breeding  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  at 
Shipley.  Even  at  Shipley  the  vicar's  mar- 
riage was  looked  npon  as  a  terrible  mesal- 
liance. Everybody  was  ofiended  and  dis- 
gusted :  the  gentry,  that  the  vicar  shonld 
have  stooped  so  low;  the  fiurmers,  that 
Cissy  M^gitt  shonld  have  been  raised  so 
high.  Mrs.  Sack  made  it  a  text  for  jus- 
tifying her  secession  from  orthodoxy,  and 
for  prophesying  the  speedy  downfal  of  the 
Establishment.  The  men  wondered  what 
conld  have  bewitched  rosy-cheeked  Cissy 
Meggitt,  a  well-grown  lass,  as  might  have 
had  her  pick  in  the  oonnty,  to  go  and  tie 
herself  np  to  an  old  man  like  that,  and  him 
as  poor  as  a  rat  into  the  bargain.  The 
women  pitied  the  vicar,  that  they  did.  He 
was  a  fool,  well  and  good,  that  they  didn't 
gainsay.  Bnt  Mrs.  M^gitt's  artfulness 
passed  everything.  She'd  wheedled  the 
vicar  till  he  didn't  know  which  end  of  him 
was  uppermost.  They  had  thought  it 
wouldn't  never  come  to  good,  having  a 
governess,  and  learning  to  play  on  the 
pianny.  And  now  you  saw,  didn't  you  ? 
If  the  height  (a  mysterious  and  oft-re- 
iterated charge)  of  Mrs.  Meggitt  had  been 
onbearable  before,  what  did  you  suppose 
it  'ud  be  now  ?  Though  what  there  was 
to  boast  on,  they  couldn't  teD.  Cissy 
wasn't  a  lady,  and  woxddn't  never  be 
made  into  one,  not  if  she  married  fifty 
vicars! 

Mr.  Plew  had  been  sent  for  by  the  vicar 
on  the  evening  before  the  weading,  and 
had  had  a  pamful  scene  with  him.  Mr. 
Levincourt  oscillated  between  haughty  de- 
clarations that  he  owed  an  account  of  his 
conduct  to  no  man,  and  that  he  fxdly  be- 
lieved the  step  he  was  taking  would  be 
entirely  for  his  happiness,  and  peevish 
lamentetions  over  the  misconduct  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  left  his  home  desolate 
and  disgraced,  and  thus  driven  him  to  find 
sympathy  and  companionship  where  he 
could. 

"  Have  you  informed  Ve  the  Prin- 

cess Barletti,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Plew. 

"  Informed  her !  No,  sir,  I  have  not 
informed  her.  I  am  not  boimd  to  ask  my 
daughter's  permission  to  take  what  step 
I  please.  She  deserves  no  confidence  from 
me — none  whatever !" 

But  presently  it  appeared  that  the  vicar 


very  much  desired  that  Mr.  Plew  should 
take  upon  himself  the  task  of  communicat- 
ing the  news  to  Veronica. 

"  I  promised  to  write  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Plew,  finishing  his  recital,  in  which  he  had 
softened  all  the  points  that  were  likeliest 
to  give  her  pain.  ''But  then  came  your 
letter,  and  I — I  made  up  my  mind  to  come. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Shipley  Magna,  promised  to 
look  after  my  patients  for  a  day  or  two. 
And  there  is  no  one  else  to  miss  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Veronica,  raising  her  eyes, 
and  coming  out  of  a  black  reverie  in  which 
Mr.  Plow's  words  had  bnt  faintly  reached 
her  consciousness,  ''  I  am  quite  aJcne  in 
the  world  now  1" 

"  Don't  say  that !  Don't  say  that,  Vero- 
nica !     Your  husband " 

"*  My  husband  1" 

The  accent  with  which  she  uttered  the 
words  was  so  heartbreaking  in  its  utter 
hopeless  bitterness,  that  Mr.  Plew  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  What  could  he  oppose 
to  that  despair  ?  But  he  presently  made  a 
brave  effort  to  speak  again. 

''Yes,  Veronica,  your  husband!  If  I 
car^  less  for  you  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  to  oppose  you.  But  I  mvst  tell 
you,  I  must  urge  you  to  consider  well  that 
your  husband  is  your  natural  friend  and 
protector.  No  one  can  come  between  you 
and  him.  It  cannot  be  that  reconciliation 
is  hopeless.  You  are  both  young.  He 
loves  you.    He  seemed  gentle  and-- — " 

She  burst  out  into  a  atoxm  of  passionate 
tears. 

"  Oh,  what  shaUI  do  ?  what  shall  I  do? 
No  one  will  believe  me !  no  one  will  under- 
stand !  Did  you  read  my  letter  ?  I  ask, 
did  you  read  it  ?  Ghentle !  yes,  he  is  very 
gentle  !  Oh,  very,  very  gentle  !  As  velvet- 
footed  as  a  tiger-cat  I  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  mark  of  his  claws  ?" 

With  a  sudden  fierce  movement  she  tore 
open  the  long  lace  sleeve  that  she  wore,  and 
bared  her  arm  to  the  shoulder.  There  were 
on  the  white,  tender  flesh  two  livid  marks 
made  by  the  brutal  pressure  of  a  clasping 
hand. 

"  Good  Gk>d  I  you  did  not  say — ^you  did 
not  teU  me  that  he  struck  you  !" 

Mr.  Plew's  white  face  grew  livid,  and 
then  turned  crimson.  He  clenched  his  hand 
involuntarily. 

"  Oh  no  1  He  did  not  strike  me !  He 
merely  held  me  down  in  my  chair  with 
gentle  violence,  endeavouring  to  make  me 
promise  to  receive  a  woman  whom  he 
desired  to  invite,  and  who  had  openly  in- 
sulted me.     I  cried  out  with  the  pain,  but 
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I  wonld  not  promise.  I  said  he  might  kill 
me  first." 

"  Oh,  my  good  Heavens,  this  is  dread- 
ful!" 

'*  I  should  not  have  escaped  so  easily — 
and  perhaps  I  might  have  given  way,  for 
he  hnrt  me,  and  I  dread  pain,  I  never  could 
bear  pain — ^and — and  I  am  afraid  of  him. 
Oh,  you  don't  know  what  deadly  fear  I  am 
in  sometimes!  But  a  servant  came  into 
the  room  by  chance,  and  I  ran  away  and 
locked  myself  up." 

"  But-— -but  he  was  sorry — ^he  asked  your 
pardon — what  a  damned  cowardly  brute 
the  fellow  must  be !"  cried  Mr.  Plew,  sud- 
denly breaking  down  in  his  efforts  to 
preach  patience  to  Yeroxiica. 

''When  I  showed  him  the  marks  next 
day,  he  said  I  had  provoked  him  by  my 
obstinacy,  and  that  if  I  had  had  an  English 
husband  he  would  have  beaten  me  within 
an  inch  of  my  life  for  my  disobedience." 

Mr.  Plew  got  up  and  walked  about  the 
room,  wiping  his  hot  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

Presently  he  came  back  to  the  sofa.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  took  her  hand 
in  one  of  his,  and  placed  his  other  hand  on 
her  head* 

"  Poor  child !"  he  said.  "  Poor,  unhappy 
child!  Veronica,  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  to  bring  you  comfort." 

As  he  BO  stood  looking  at  her  with  a 
tender  compassion  that  was  almost  sublime 
in  its  purity  from  any  alloy  of  self,  the 
door  was  opened  quickly  and  quietly,  and 
Cesare  de'  Barletti  stood  in  the  room. 


THE  INTELLIGENCB  OP  PLANTS. 


Man  in  the  pride  of  his  reason,  which  is 
by  no  means  unerring,  has  long  been  ac- 
customed to  deny  the  possession  of  the 
same  Acuity  to  all  inferior  animals.  He 
has,  however,  been  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  that  these  animals  possess  something 
else,  which  he  calls  instinct.  This  answers 
almost  as  well  as  reason  for  guiding  them 
to  the  happiness  and  maintenance  of  their 
lives  and  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
Whatever  be  the  exact  difference  between 
reason  and  instinct  (which  has  been  rather 
a  puzzling  matter  for  philosophers  in  all 
ages),  and  however  much  or  however  little 
of  either  Acuity  may  be  possessed  by  men 
and  animals,  be  the  latter  large  as  elephants, 
eagles,  and  whales,  or  small  as  mice,  butterr 
fiies,  or  animalculsd,  man  clearly  admits 
that  these  creatures  have  a  certam  degree 


of  intelligence  which  is  useful  to  fbem. 
He  will  not,  however,  admit  this  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  plants  and  vegetables, 
whether  as  regards  reason,  instiiict,  or  any 
minor  degree  of  intelligence.  The  great 
naturalist,  LinnsBus,  aluLough  he  was  the 
first  to  declare  that  plants  and  flowers, 
as  well  aa  animals,  are  male  and  female 
— a  discovery  which  one  would  suppose 
might  have  led  him  to  acknowledge  sensa- 
tion, if  not  intelligence,  in  these  living 
beings — says,  in  defining  the  differences 
between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms:  "Minerals  grow;  vegetables 
grow  and  live;  animals  live,  grow,  and/eei." 
Li  other  words,  he  asserts  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  world  do  not  "  feeL" 
Another  and  more  recent  definition  sets  forth 
that  "  a  plant  is  an  organised  being,  uncon- 
scious of  its  own  existence,  fed  by  inorganic 
substances  which  it  extracts  from  air  or 
water,  according  to  laws  independent  of  the 
formuleo  of  organic  chemistxy,  by  the  help 
of  a  faculty  dependent  on  vital  force." 
Are  these  ideas  just,  and  these  definitions 
correct  P  I  think  not,  and  have  been  led 
by  observation  to  believe  that  plants  an 
conscious  of  their  own  existence ;  and  thai 
they  are  endowed,  not  only  with  feeling  or 
sensation,  bnt  with  intelligence  in  such 
degree  as  is  sufficient  to. make  life  {feasant 
to  them,  and  enable  them  to  take  proper 
measures  for  its  preservation. 

K  the  oyster  fastened  on  the  rock  can 
feel,  why  not  the  rose  or  the  convolvnlns, 
or  the  great  oak  tree  that  is  fast  rooted  in 
the  ground  ?  Of  the  glow  of  the  sunshine, 
or  the  freshness  of  the  rain  and  the  air, 
are  they  not  pleased  recipients?  Who 
can  tellp  Or  who  shall  deny,  and  gire 
good  reason  for  his  incredulifyp  Who, 
however  learned  he  may  be,  can  decide 
where  animal  life  ends,  and  where  vegetable 
life  begins  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  a  sponge  ? 
And  if,  as  Linnaeus  says,  plcuits  have  no 
feeling,  what  makes  the  mimosa,  or  sensitiTe 
plant,  shrink  so  timidly  from  the  slightest 
touch,  and  apparently  with  such  pain  or 
terror  from  a  ruder  blow  ?  Whether  I  am 
scientifically  and  philosophically  right  or 
wrong,  I  t&ke  a  pleasure  in  believing  that 

To  ererything  that  lives, 
The  kind  Creator  gires 
Share  of  eojojment : 

and  that  the  possession  of  life,  in  however 
infinitesimal  a  degree,  presupposes  in  its 
possessor,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  a 
faculty  of  sensation  that  administers  to  its 
happiness,  and  that  may  consequently  ad- 
minister to  its  suffering.     For,  pleasure  and 
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pain  are  twins,  and  the  one  is  not  attain- 
able without  liability  to  the  other.  The 
idea  is  not  new  to  poetry,  though  not  ac- 
cepted by  science.  It  blooms  and  sparkles 
in  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece,  and 
the  somewhat  less  graceful  mythology  of 
Rome;  as  all  who  remember  the  Dryads 
and  Hamadyrads ;  the  loves  of  Apollo  for 
Laura,  Daphne,  and  Acantha ;  or  who  at 
school  or  college  have  pored  over  the  meta- 
phors of  Ovid;  will  readily  admit.  The 
Oriental  poets  of  India  and  Persia  delighted 
to  animate  the  flowers  and  trees,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hafiz,  the  rose  appreciates  the 
tender  melodies  of  her  lover  the  nightingale. 
Gbeek  superstition  endowed  the  atropa  man- 
dragora  with  all  the  sensations  of  an  animal, 
and  believed  that  it  shrieked  with  pain  when 
its  roots  were  wrested  from  the  ground. 

Science  may  laugh  at  all  such  notions, 
but  Science,  though  a  very  great  and  learned 
lady,  does  not  yet  know  everything.  Her 
elder  sister,  Poetry,  often  sees  furttier  and 
deeper  into  things  than  she  does.  Did  not 
Shakespeare,  in  the  Tempest,  foreshadow  the 
possibility  of  the  electric  telegraph  more 
than  two  hundred  years  before  Wheatstone  ? 
Did  not  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  long  in  ad- 
vance of  James  Watt  and  Robert  Stephen- 
son, predict  the  steamship  and  the  locomo- 
tive engine?  Did  not  Coleridge,  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  explain  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  then  unsuspected  atmospheric 
railway? 

On  the  question  of  the  intelligence  of 
plants,  my  convictions  as  well  as  my  sym- 
pathies go  with  the  poets  rather  than  with 
the  scientific  men.  1  know  that  the  trees 
and  the  flowers,  inasmuch  as  they  live, 
are  my  fellow-creatures,  and  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  God  as  myself.  Like 
myself  they  may  be  endowed  with  the 
faculty,  though  possibly  in  a  much  fainter 
degree  than  mine,  of  enjoying  the  world 
in  which  His  love  and  goodness  have 
placed  both  them  and  me.  They  breathe, 
they  perspire,  they  sleep,  they  feed  them- 
selves, and  may  be  over-fed ;  they  are  male 
and  female.  If  science  admits  all  these 
facts,  how  can  it  logically  stop  short  at  such 
a  definition  as  that  of  LinnsBus,  and  deny 
them  sensation  ?  Darwin,  in  his  philoso- 
phical poem,  the  Botanic  Garden  (not 
much  read  in  the  present  day),  fiincifully 
describes  the  loves  of  the  flowers,  and  im- 
agines, not  perhaps  wrongly,  that  love- 
making  may  be  as  agreeable  to  them  as  it 
is  to  higher  organisations : 

Whai  beftnx  and  beautiefl  crowd  tho  gaud j  giovei^ 
And  woo  and  win  their  yegetable  loTes  t 


Hera  inowdrops  cold  and  blne-ejed  harebells  blend 
Their  tender  tean  as  o*er  the  itream  they  bend ; 
The  Io7e*8ick  violet  and  the  primrose  pale 
Bow  their  sweet  heads,  and  whisper  to  the  gale ; 
With  secret  sighs,  the  virgin  lily  droops. 
And  jealona  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cups ; 
And  the  young  ruse,  in  beautjr's  damask  pride. 
Brinks  the  warm  blushes  of  ms  bashful  bride ; 
With  honey  lips,  enamoured  woodbines  meet, 
Clasp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kisses  sweet. 

This  may  be  thought  an  idle  dream, 
unworthy  of  serious,  or,  more  especially,  of 
scientific,  consideration;  while  some  very 
matter-of-fact  person  may  ask,  how  there 
can  be  sensation  without  senses.     It  is  true 
that  flowers  have  no  organs  of  sight,  or 
hearing,  or  taste,  or  smell,  which  man  can 
discover ;  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sess a  very  delicate  sense  of  touch.     And 
how  much  intelligence  may  display  itself, 
without  any  other    sense    than    this,    is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  read  the 
remarkable   story   of  Laura    Bridgeman. 
When  she  was  four  years  old,  this  unhappy 
person,  after  a  long  illness,  was  discovered 
to  have  lost  her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  palate ; 
every  door  of  the  inner  spirit  leading  to  the 
outer  world  of  life  and  humanity,  -save  the 
one  door  of  touch.    But  through  that  door, 
by  the  patient  sagacity  and  untiring  kind- 
liness of  Dr.   Howe,   of   Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts,   the    resident  physician  of   the 
Blind  Asylum  to  which  sne  was  consigned 
as  a  patient  of  whom  there  was  no  hope, 
she  was  enabled  to  communicate  her  wants, 
her  wishes,  her  hopes,  and  her  ideas,  to  her 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  share  in  the  know- 
ledge and  civilisation  of  her  time.     Though 
she  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  articulate, 
she  can  talk  with  her  hand,  and  she  can 
receive  responses  through  the  same  me- 
dium,  and   she  can   write.     Though   the 
great  world  of  sound  and  the  joyous  world 
of  music  are  as  alien  to  het*  as  invisible 
planets  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  sidereal 
space,  yet,  by  means  of  the  one  sense  merci- 
fully left  her  she  is  able  to  distinguish  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  to  enjoy  music,  by  means  of  the 
vibration  through  her  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate nerves,  of  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of 
the  air  caused  by  the  great  organ  in  the 
hall  of  the  asylum.     These  throb  through 
her  whole  body,    giving  her  a  palpable 
pleasure,  possibly  as  creat  to  her  as  that 
which  mo^  forlLate  persons  can  derive 
from  the  sense  of  hearing.     *'  Little  chinks 
let  in  much  light,"  says  the  ancient  pro- 
verb ;  and  through  the  one  little  chink  of 
feeling,  touch,  or  sensation,  the  intelligence 
of  Laura  Bridgeman  can  both  act  and  be 
acted  upon.     And  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
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trees,  the  plants,  and  the  flowers,  possess 
this  one  sense-^and  who  can  proye  that 
they  do  not? — m&j  we  not  reasonably 
suppose  that  some  degree  of  intelligence 
and  capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain  go  along 
with  it  ? 

Being  a  systematic  man,  thongh  a  very 
busy  one,  I  always  find  that  I  haye  time 
to  spare  for  my  amusement.  I  also  find 
that  my  amusement  often  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  new  yariety  of  work.  In  this 
manner  I  haye  become  a  student  of  natural 
history ;  and  wheneyer  I  walk  in  my  garden, 
through  the  green  lanes  and  country  roads, 
oyer  the  meadow  path,  or  through  the  woods 
of  England,  or  up  the  bens  and  down  the 
glens  of  Scotland,  I  always  discoyer  some- 
thing to  interest  me  in  the  phenomena  of 
Kature,  animate  and  inanimate.  I  haye 
educated  my  eyes  as  well  as  my  mind,  in 
remembrance  ot  the  sage  maxim,  ''  that  in 
eyery  object  there  is  inexhaustible  meaning ; 
and  that  the  eye  always  sees  what  the  eye 
brings  means  of  seeing.''  Last  summer 
in  my  garden,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  yery  respectable,  and  as  I  found 
reason  to  belieye,  a  yery  intelligent  plant, 
and  studied  its  growth  and  its  moyo- 
ments  during  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
plant  was  Cucurbita  oyifera,  known  to 
market  gardeners,  cooks,  and  housekeepers, 
as  the  yegetable  marrow.  This,  like  all  of  its 
genus,  will  creep  along  the  ground  if  it  find 
nothing  up  which  it  can  climb ;  but  if  there 
be  a  tree,  a  branch,  a  pole,  or  a  wall,  within 
easy  reach,  it  will  infallibly  make  its  way 
to  it,  and  twine  its  tendrils  round  the  most 
ayailable  points  of  support.  The  yefiretable 
marrow,  like  the  yine,  the  hop,  the  briony, 
and  all  other  yarieties  of  the  genus  yitis — 
to  use  the  words  of  Barry  Cornwall,  ap- 
plied to  her  more  renowned  sister  the  grape 
yine: 

A  roamer  ii  th* 

O'er  wall  and  tree. 

And  tometimes  mj  good  oompasj* 

I  noticed  that  this  particular  plant  extended 
its  tendrils — ^let  me  call  them  for  the  nonce 
its  hands  and  fingers — outward,  and  away 
from  the  trunk  of  a  hasel,  and  from  a  box- 
hedge  of  about  seyen  feet  high,  and  towards 
a  grayel  path.  It  perseyered  in  extending 
itself  in  this  direction  for  three  days,  after 
I  first  began  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  on 
the  fourth  morning  I  perceived  that  it  had 
changed  the  course  which  its  tendrils  were 
pursuing,  and  had  turned  them  in  the  con- 
trary direction  towards  the  box-hedge.  In 
two  days  more,  it  had  securely  fastened 
itself  to  the  hedge  with  its  yagrant  tendrils. 


and  put  forth  new  shoots  a  short  distance 
higher  up,  with  which  also  in  due  time 
it  enyeloped  the  supporting  tree,  which, 
for  the  first  portion  of   its  life,  it  had 
sought  in  the  wrong  direction.    Another 
marrow,  farther  removed  from  all  support, 
had  also  put  forth  its  feelers  towaras  the 
gravel  path;  but  finding  nothing  to  lay 
hold  of,  turned  them  back  in  a  similar 
manner ;  but  like  the  first  one,  only  to  meet 
with  a  disappointment   The  marrow,  how- 
ever, made  the  best  of  unfayourahle  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  wise  man  or  a  wise  plant 
should  do,  and  meeting  with  the  tendrils 
of  a  sister  or  a  brother  marrow  engaged  in 
the  like  pursuit  of  a  prop,  under  difficnltieB, 
they  both  resolved  apparently  that,  as  union 
was  strength,  they  would  twist  around  each 
other,     ^d  they  did  so.    After  thej  had 
been  intertwined  for  a  day,  I  deliberately 
and   very  tenderly  untwisted  them,  with 
such    care  as  not  to  injure  the  delicate 
tendrils,  and  laid  them  apart  on  the  groimd. 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  they  had 
found  each  other  out  again,  and  twisted 
their  slender  cords  together  in  a  loving,  or 
a  friendly,  or  at  least  a  mutually  suppoit^ 
ing,  union.    Much  interested  in  these  en- 
terprising marrows,  I  tried  some  experi- 
ments with  another  climbing  plant,  the 
scarlet-runner.     I  untwisted  one  that  had 
grown  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  up  the 
pole  which  had  been  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  twisted  it  carefrilly  round  another 
pole,  which  I  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  old 
The  scarlet-runner,  however,  had  a 


one. 


will  of  its  own,  and  would  not  ding  to  the 
new  pole,  unless  I  would  tie  it,  which  would 
have  ruined  the  experiment.  I  therefore 
left  the  plant  to  itself  to  do  as  it  pissed; 
and  two  days  afterwards  I  foxmd  it  on 
its  original  pole,  twined  secforely  aronnd 
it.  I  repeated  this  experiment  seyeral  times 
afterws^s,  with  briony  and  hop,  s&d 
always  discovered  that  the  only  means  to 
make  a  creeper  creep,  or  a  climber  dimb, 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  it 
had  already  taken,  was  to  tie  or  &stenit; 
if  left  freely  to  itself,  it  persisted  in  carry- 
ing out  ite  original  intention.  Is  this 
intelligence  or  instinct;  or  is  it  merely 
meclianioal  action?  During  the  same 
season,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
seyeral  climbing  roses  in  front  of  my  cot- 
tage seemed  sic^y.  On  investigating  the 
cause  of  their  ill  health,  I  discoverd  that 
the  soU  in  which  they  grew  was  very  pooTn 
and  consisted  merely  of  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  over  the  chalk ;  tiiat  tiieir  roots  had 
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reached  the  chalk,  and  could  not  penetrate 
it ;  and  that  they  had  declined  in  strength 
for  want  of  proper  nonriahment.     I  had  a 

Eifc  dogy  about  three  feet  deep,  all  along  the 
ront  where  the  roses  grew ;  and  I  filled  it 
np  with  new  soil,  mannre,  and  rotted  leaves, 
in  which  they  have  since  thriven  remarkably 
well.  A  healthy  and  Inxnriant  honeysnckle 
growing  amid  these  roses,  which  clambers 
over  my  cottage  porch,  was  at  the  same 
time  laid  bare  to  the  roots.  I  found  that  the 
honeysuckle  had  been  wiser  than  the  roses, 
and,  instead  of  pushing  its  roots  verticaDy 
downward  to  tne  banren  chalk,  had  ex- 
tended them  horizontally  through  the  thin 
layer  of  earth,  immediately  under  the  sod, 
to  the  distance  of  no  less  than  eight  feet 
from  the  stem.  Was  this  instinct  or  in- 
telligence? Or  was  it  blind  mechanical 
force  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intelli- 
gence, and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
by  a  will  that  might  have  acted  otherwise. 
Every  plant  growing  in  a  darkened  room, 
bends  itself  to  the  chance  light  that  may 
happen  to  penetrate  through  a  hole  pr  a 
chink ;  every  such  plant  overshadowed  bv 
trees  of  larger  growtib,  endeavours  to  stretch 
itself  beyond  their  influence.  Is  this  in- 
stinct, intelligence,  or  mechanical  force  P  I 
confess  my  inability  to  decide ;  I  doubt  the 
abiliiy  of  any  one  else  to  settle  the  question ; 
and,  taking  refdge  in  the  idea  that  everv 
manifestation  of  God's  power  and  love  is  il- 
limitable, and  may  be  infinitely  small  as  well 
as  infinitely  great,  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  life  upon  this  globe,  how- 
ever humble,  which  is  so  whoUy  unintel- 
ligent as  to  be  helpless  for  its  own  suste- 
nance and  preservation;  or  unendowed 
with  the  capacity  of  joy  or  sorrow. 


TO-DAY  m  PARIS. 


I  AM  slowly  recovering  from  an  iUness 
which  very  nearly  conducted  me  to  the  re- 
tirement of  the  grave;  and  eyeiy  morning 
I  am  awakened  by  an  impatient  shaking, 
and  a  shrill  peremptory  voice  which  pipes : 
"M'sieu,  v'la  v't  caf6."  On  opening  my 
eyes,  I  see,  through  the  light  tipsifying 
Parisian  air,  a  dumpty  serving  damsel, 
aged  some  one  thousand  Sundays:  I 
reckon  her  life  by  Sundays,  as  Sunday  is 
the  only  day  on  which  the  small  creature, 
in  this  phase  of  the  world's  histozy,  can 
have  ever  Uved  her  own  life. 

She  thinks  no  evil  in  shaking  a  slumber- 
ing *'M'sieu"  in  bed.  She  is  a  resolute, 
but  not  an  impudent^  little  person.     She 


has  opinions,  belonging  to  her  newspaper, 
which  incline,  1  tlunk,  to  the  dootnne  of 
St.  Simon ;  but  she  does  not  practise  them 
obtrusively,  and  her  name  is  Uelestine.  In 
England  she  would,  or  might  be,  called 
Molly.  But  it  would  never  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  peaceable  man  to  call  this 
French  girl  Molly.  An  admirer  of  long 
standing,  and  high  in  her  good  graces, 
might,  in  moments  of  pathetic  appeal  to 
her  higher  feelings,  venture  upon'*'  Celes- 
tine :"  or,  after  a  formal  betrothal,  he  might, 
in  hours  of  familiar  social  intercourse,  while 
conducting  her  on  a  summer  afternoon  to 
partake  of  refreshments  at  the  "  barri^re," 
go  so  fJEur  as  "Tinette."  But  all  other 
persona  of  prudence  and  experience  say 
''  mademoiselle,"  if  they  want  their  coffee 
hot ;  and  they  take  their  hats  off  when  they 
meet  her  on  the  stairs  with  her  beaom. 

There  seems  an  inborn  sense  of  personal 
dignity  in  French  people,  whatever  their 
caJlinff  or  degree ;  or  it  ma^  date  from  the 
terrible  days  when  France  inscribed  on  her 
banner  that  she  had  risen  against  Tyrants, 
for  this  sense  could  hardly  have  existed 
among  a  Nation  of  Serfs.  Among  the  in- 
habitaoits  of  other  nations,  and  especially 
ambng  the  English,  there  are  trades  and 
occupations  which  appear  to  obliterate  the 
morsdity  and  self-respect  of  those  who 
follow  them.  They  become  identified  with 
vice  and  squalor  in  its  lowest  forms.  In 
France,  the  souls  of  the  humblest  are  filled 
with  vast  and  grandiose  conceptions  of  their 
part  in  the  world's  business.  Each  indi- 
vidual feels  himself  or  herself  necessary  to 
the  progress  and  completeness  of  the  age 
and  country.  Every  man  honestly  be- 
lieves, with  all  his  might  and  main,  that 
the  eyes  of  mankind  are  fixed  upon  his  be- 
haviour and  pursuits.  A  domestic  servant, 
taken  lately  to  the  watch-house  for  being 
noisy  and  aggressive,  said  to  the  police- 
man, '^I  protest  in  the  hoe  of  Europe." 
The  policeman,  himself  an  important  per- 
sonage, with  a  sword  and  cocked  hat^ 
thinks  this  mode  of  protest  simple  and 
natural  A  commercial  traveller  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  sea-sick  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  because,  as  he  observed  after- 
wards :  "  II  fallait  sauver  rhonneur  de  la 
Patrie."  A  French  tradesman  is  not  simr 
ply  a  baker  or  a  candlestick-maker.  He 
says  and  thi&ks  that  *'  he  consecrates  him- 
self to  the  art  of  perfecting  the  alimentary 
productions  of  nature,"  or  that  he  "  devotes 
an  intelligent  study  to  the  discovery  of  some 
mechanism  by  which  light  may  be  best  dif- 
^ed."     He  says  these  things  to  his  own 
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brother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
repeats  them  to  his  wife  and  children ;  thej 
form  part  of  the  fabric  of  his  mind. 

The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  narrow  by- 
street, a  glowing  picture  of  Fame ;  beneath 
it  was  written :  "  A  la  vraie  gloire" — "  To 
true  glory."  It  was  the  sign  over  a  pork 
butcher's  shop. 

The  principal  changes  that  strike  me  to- 
day in  Paris,  afler  an  absence  of  about  a 
dozen  years,  are,  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  boulevards  have  become  fat; 
and  that  the  tripping  little  grisette,  with 
her  pretty  cap,  and  neat  inexpensive  dress, 
has  disappeared  from  the  streets,  and 
been  replaced  by  the  *' demoiselle  du 
magazin,"  who  dresses  in  a  yellow-braided 
jacket  and  high -heeled  boots.  In  like 
manner,  the  brisk  little  fellows  who  lived 
on  fried  potatoes  and  vaudevilles,  and 
went  humming  about  their  shop  work, 
have  become  discontented  prigs  with  mut- 
ton-chop whiskers,  who  pass  their  evenings 
in  organising  strikes,  and  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  dreaming  of  *'  une  s6rieuse  position 
sociale."  I  observe,  also,  the  importation 
of  spurious  British  manners  and  customs, 
on  a  most  extensive  scale :  ridiculous  imita- 
tions of  the  ugliest  parts  of  English  dress, 
such  as  our  hats  and  ungainly  boots ;  the 
general  use  of  yellow  hair- dye  and  mon- 
strous wigs ;  lastly,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
French  cookery. 

This  plump  people,  though  they  have 
grown  so  round,  no  longer  imagine  delir 
cate  dishes,  as  in  the  hungry  days  before 
the  first  revolution  when  they  had  all  such 
empty  stomachs,  and  such  hungry  minds. 
They  have  become  so  satiated  with  succu- 
lent food  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  finer  arts 
of  the  kitchen.  No  new  culinary  invention 
of  world-wide  reputationhasbeen  discovered 
in  Paris  since  the  "Mayonnaise;"  and 
every  recent  addition  to  French  fashionable 
dinners  is  of  foreign  importation.  There 
is  a  grievous  list  of  them,  "  Bompsteack  k 
la  moelle :"  a  thick  chunk  of  tough  beef  with 
clumps  of  marrow  lying  in  a  glutinous 
lake  of  brown  sauce ;  hard  knobs  of  roast 
mutton ;  hash.  Finally,  even  turtle  soup, 
melted  butter,  cayenne  pepper,  and  hot 
gin-and- water,  have  made  their  appearance 
at  the  best  tables.  The  hot  gin-and-water 
is  indeed  called  "  krock,"  but  under  this 
name  it  is  nationalised;  and  its  efiect  on 
the  lively  Parisian  temperament  is  to  make 
it  suddenly  and  wildly  boisterous. 

The  cafes,  full  of  that  universal  out-of- 
door  life  which  made  Paris  so  delightful  to 
the  passing  traveller  if  he  lingered  but  a 


day  there,  are  gradually  but  surely  giving 
place  to  clubs  and  more  sedentary  habits. 
The  government  officials,  retired  officers, 
professional  and  literary  men,  who  formerly 
only  slept  and  dressed  at  their  lodgings, 
now  retfre  into  dark  entresols  in  charge  of  a 
nurse  who  cultivates  them  like  mushrooms. 
There  they  dine  and  live,  appearing  only 
on  the  boulevard  towards  five  o'clock  for 
their  absinthe,  or,  horrible  to  relate,  their 
"  gin  and  bitters." 

One  must  turn  quite  aside  from  the  busy 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  cateh  a  few  glimpses 
of  the  pretty  old  life.  I  have  found  one 
place  where  I  used  to  dine  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  still  seems  to  be  patronised 
by  almost  the  very  same  customers  I  left 
sitting  there  when  I  eat  my  last  "  cotelette 
en  papUlotes"  and  cauliflower  salad  there, 
in  other  times.  I  have  been  dining  at  this 
place  for  the  last  few  days,  behind  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  with  a  bashful  back.  He  is 
on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Paris,  and  he  and 
his  wife  are  charming  people.  Youth  and 
beauty,  joy  and  love,  hope  and  fortnne, 
make  the  whole  world  pleasant  to  them. 
The  gentleman,  a  fresh-meed  squire  from 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  feels  himself 
so  inferior  to  his  bride  that  hence  the 
bashfulness  of  his  back.  But  she  is  very 
proud  of  him,  proud  of  his  strength,  and 
manliness,  and  fair  name.  She  has  been 
brought  up  at  home,  perhaps  in  some  se- 
cluded old  priory  or  manor  kouse,  and 
Parisian  ways  are  so  strange  to  her,  that 
she  confronts  them  with  the  amazing  cour- 
age of  the  frightened.  I  fancy  her  dresses 
must  have  been  made  in  a  small  English 
countiy  town ;  but  she  has  bought  a  won- 
derfril  Parisian  bonnet,  and  her  own  mother 
would  be  taken  aback  to  see  the  dashing 
mode  in  which  she  wears  it,  and  to  hear  her 
valiant  talk  in  broken  French.  Every  time 
she  produces  this  astonishing  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  puzzled  waiter  confidently 
looks  as  if  he  understood  it,  I  see  the 
squire's  bashful  back  contract  with  a  sort 
of  spasm,  and  the  crimson  blood  rises  till  it 
colours  his  neck  and  ears,  and  he  looks 
like  a  dahlia  all  ablow.  He  seems  half 
gratified  and  half  alarmed. 

Opposite  this  happy  pair  are  a  party  of 
French  people,  come  up  on  some  busings  of 
settlements  or  will-making,  from  Brittany. 
It  is  composed  of  two  gentlemen,  both  veiy 
old,  and  a  lady  of  a  rare  type  of  loTeli- 
ness.  Her  eyes  are  sober  eyes,  full  of  a  sweet 
and  healing  beauty.  The  cares  of  those 
two  old  men  look  softened  and  lessened  in 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  leads  a  good 
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and  quiet  life,  for,  thongli  she  is  no  longer 
yonng.  Time  has  not  tonched  her  ronghly. 
She  has  lived  in  the  ennshine  "which  gives 
birth  to  leaves  and  flowers :   not  in  the 
blight  which  withers,  or  the  lightning  which 
sears.    It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  chival- 
rous antiqne  gallantries  of  the   two   old 
men,  and  ner  watchful  care  of  them  both : 
a  gentle,  courteous  merriment  underlying 
the  decorum  of  the  whole  party  withal. 
The  lady,   exquisitely  dressed,   sits  as  a 
queen  between  her  two  admirers,  who  seem 
to  render  equal  homage  to  her.  One  is  thin 
and  wasted:  possibly  a  laborious  scholar, 
bowed  by  weighty  thoughts    and    grave 
study.      His  clothes  are  worn,  but  are  not 
shabby, and  there  is  a  visible  dignityabout 
him.    The  other  is  more  robust.     He  has 
been  a  successful  soldier,  and  has  prospered 
better  than  his  companion.      The  slrong- 
handed  ofben  push  their  way  npward  in 
the  world,  higher  than  the  strong-brained. 
He  is  the  host :  a  generous,  open-handed, 
free-living  man.      He  is  also  the  lady's 
husband,   and  there  are  still  traces  of  a 
I   cavaHer  grace  which  might  well  have  left 
him  the  power  of  pleasing,  long  after  duller 
men  grow  old.  So  theirs  was  a  love  match, 
not  an  uncommon  one,  when  he  was  forty- 
nine  and  she  was  seventeen.     Now,  he  is 
full  seventy,  and  she  is  still  in  the  flush  of 
a  ripe  and  goodly  autumn.    As  they  sit  to- 
gether, they  form  a  noble  picture  of  a  by- 
gone society  of  which  the  thoughts  and 
manners  are  fast  departing :  a  society  some- 
what more  genial  and  gracious,  more  re- 
fined and  polite,  than  that  uppermost  to- 
day in  Paris. 

CHOOSK 

Mt  tender  thon^Eta'  go  fortli,  belored, 

Upon  the  pleasant  morning  hours,- 
Wita  8on^  of  mated  birds,  and  neh» 

From  ▼irg:in  hearts  of  opening  aowen. 

Full-laden  with  love's  daintiest  store, 
Bach  smallest  thought  should  oome  to  thee» 

As  from  the  jasmine's  hidden  cell 
Flies  home  the  richlj-burdened  bee. 

Myjojous  thoughts  ^o  forth,  belored. 

Upon  the  ffoloen  airs  of  noon, 
TVitn  languid  sweets  from  roses  rare 

That  flush  and  faint  through  ardent  June. 

With  all  the  swiftness  of  the  streams. 
That  fling  out  laughter  as  the  j  nm ; 

"With  all  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
With  all  the  passion  of  the  sun. 

Bttt  when,  along  the  doud-hung  wesC» 
The  purple  lights  mw  pale  and  die; 

TThen  waves  of  sunsnine  roU  no  more, 
And  all  one  shade  the  cornfields  lie ; 

When  twilight  veils  the  hills,  and  gtvefl 

A  deeper  mystery  to  the  sea ; 
Then,  O  beloved  I  my  saddened  heart 

Teams  through  the  distance  unto  thee. 


And  when  the  winds  come  o'er  the  sandl^ 
To  sweep  m^  lonely  gazden  through, 

To  bow  the  samtl^  lilVs  head. 
And  spill  the  violet  s  cup  of  dew; 

And  when  they  higher  mount,  and  beat 
The  elm's  long  arms  against  the  eavei^ 

I^ubling  the  robin  in  its  nmt, 
And  nuddng  tumult  in  the  leaves ; 

Then,  in  the  dusk,  I  seem  to  hear 
Strange  sounds  and  whisperings  of  dread. 

And  eveiy  murmur  in  the  grass 
Seems  some  unfriendly  spiriVs  tread. 

I  shrink  within  the  shadowed  poreh ; 

A  nameless  fear  oppresseth  me ; 
And  then  my  heart,  hke  some  lost  child. 

Calls  through  the  darkness  unto  thee  I 

So,  dear,  of  all  my  life  of  love^ 

Choose  thou  the  best  and  sweetest  part : 
The  glow  of  day,  or  gloom  of  night. 

The  pride,  or  terror,  of  my  heart ; 

The  glad  exultant  hope,  that  fills 
The  morning  with  its  joyous  strain ; 

Or  twilight's  luiunted  lonelinem. 
That  stretchee  out  its  arms  in  vain. 

Would  sigh  or  earol  move  thee  most  ? 

And  were  thy  tenderest  kiss  bestowed 
On  e^es  that  droop  with  tears,  or  lips 

With  careless  laughter  overflowed  ? 

STORIES  OF  LOUGH  GUIR. 


When  the  present  writer  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  he  first  made  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  Miss  Anne  Baily,  of  Lough 
Gnir,  in  the  connty  Limerick.  She  and  her 
sister  were  the  last  representatives  at  that 
place,  of  an  extremely  good  old  name  in  the 
connty.  They  were  both  what  is  termed 
*'  old  maids,'*  and  at  that  time  past  sixty. 
Bnt  never  were  old  ladies  more  hospitable, 
lively,  and  kind,  especially  to  yonng  people. 
They  were  both  remarkably  agreeable  and 
clever.  Like  all  old  county  ladies  of  their 
time,  they  were  great  genealogists,  and 
conld  recount  the  origin,  generations,  and 
intermarriages,  of  every  county  &jnily  of 
note. 

These  ladies  were  visited  at  their  house 
at  Lough  Guir  by  Mr.  Crofton  Oroker ;  and 
are,  I  think,  mentioned,  by  name,  in  the 
second  series  of  his  fairy  legends ;  the  series 
in  which  (probably  communicated  by  Miss 
Anne  Baily),  he  recounts  some  of  the  pic- 
turesque traditions  of  those  beautiful  lakes 
— ^lakes,  I  should  no  longer  say,  for  the 
smaller  and  prettier  has  since  been  drained, 
and  gave  up  from  its  depths  some  long  lost 
and  very  interesting  relics. 

In  their  drawing-room  stood  a  curious 
relic  of  another  sort:  old  enough,  too, 
though  belonging  to  a  much  more  modem 
period.  It  was  the  ancient  stirrup  cup 
of  the  hospitable  house  of  Lough  Guir. 
Crofton  Groker  has  preserved  a  sketch  of 
this  curious  glass.     I  have  often  had  it  in 
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my  hand.  It  had  a  short  stem ;  and  the  cup 
part,  having  the  bottom  rounded,  rose 
cjlindricallj,  and,  being  of  a  capacity  to 
contain  a  whole  bottle  of  claret,  and  almost 
as  narrow  as  an  old-&shioned  ale  glass,  was 
tall  to  a  degree  that  filled  me  with  wonder. 
As  it  obliged  the  rider  to  extend  his  arm 
as  he  raised  the  glass,  it  mnst  have  tried  a 
tipsy  man,  sitting  in  the  saddle,  pretty 
severely.  The  wonder  was  that  the  mar- 
vellous tall  glass  had  come  down  to  our 
times  without  a  crack. 

There  was  another  glass  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  same  drawing-room.  It  was  gigan- 
tic, and  shaped  conically,  like  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  jelly  glasses  which  used  to 
be  seen  upon  the  shelves  of  confectioners. 
It  was  engraved  round  the  rim  with  the 
words,  "  The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory;"  and  on  grand  occasions,  was 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  after  the  manner  of 
a  loving  cup,  made  the  circuit  of  the  Whig 
guests,  who  owed  all  to  the  hero  whose 
memory  its  legend  celebrated  and  invoked. 

It  ¥ras  now  but  the  transparent  phantom 
of  those  solemn  convivialities  of  a  genera- 
tion, who  lived,  as  it  were,  within  hearing 
of  the  cannon  and  shoutings  of  those  stir- 
ring times.  When  I  saw  it^  this  glass  had 
long  retired  from  politics  and  carousals, 
and  stood  peacefully  on  a  little  table  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  ladies*  hands  re- 
plenished it  with  fair  water,  and  crowned 
it  daily  with  flowers  from  the  garden. 

Miss  Anne  Baily's  conversation  ran 
oftener  than  her  sist^*s  upon  the  legendary 
and  supernatural;  she  told  her  stories 
with  the  sympathy,  the  colour,  and  the 
mysterious  air  which  contribute  so  power- 
fully to  effect,  and  never  wearied  of  answer- 
ing questions  about  the  old  castle,  and 
amusing  her  young  audience  with  fas- 
cinating little  glimpses  of  old  adventure 
and  bygone  days.  My  memory  retains  the 
picture  of  my  early  friend  very  distinctly. 
A  slim  straight  figure,  above  the  middle 
height ;  a  general  likeness  to  the  full-length 
portrait  of  that  delightful  Countess  D'Aul- 
nois,  to  whom  we  all  owe  our  earliest  and 
most  brilliant  glimpses  of  fiiiry-land ;  some- 
thing of  her  gravely-pleasant  countenance, 
plain,  but  refined  ^d  ladylike,  with  that 
kindly  mystery  in  her  side-long  glance  and 
uplifted  finger,  which  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching climax  of  a  tale  of  wonder. 

Lough  Guir  is  a  kind  of  centre  of  the 
operations  of  the  Muuster  fairies.  When 
a  child  is  stolen  by  the  "good  people," 
Lough  Guir  is  conjectured  to  be  the  place 
of  its  unearthly  transmutation   from   the 


human  to  the  fairy  state.  And  beneatih  its 
waters  lie  enchanted,  the  grand  old  castle 
of  the  Desmonds,  the  great  earl  himself, 
his  beautiful  young  countess,  and  all  the 
retinue  that  surrounded  him  in  the  ye&ra 
of  his  splendour,  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
catastrophe. 

Here,  too,  are  historic  associations.  Tbe 
huge  square  tower  that  rises  at  one  side 
of  the  stable-yard  dose  to  the  old  home,  to 
a  height  that  amazed  my  young  eyes, 
tihough  robbed  of  its  battlements  and  one 
^toiy,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  last  rebellions 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and  is  specially  men- 
tioned in  that  delightful  old  folio,  the 
Hibemia  Pacata,  as  having,  with  its  Irish 
garrison  on  the  battlements,  defied  the 
army  of  the  lord  depuly,  then  marchiog 
by  upon  the  summits  of  the  overhanging 
hillB.  The  house,  built  under  shelter  of 
this  stronghold  of  the  once  proud  and  tur- 
bulent Desmonds,  is  old,  but  snug,  with  a 
multitude  of  small  low  rooms,  such  as  I 
have  seen  in  houses  of  the  same  age  in 
Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  English 
counties. 

The  hills  that  overhang  the  lakes  ap- 
peared to  me,  in  my  young  days  (and  I 
have  not  seen  them  since),  to  be  clothed 
with  a  short  soft  verdure,  of  a  hue  so  dark 
and  vivid  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 

In  one  of  the  lakes  ia  a  small  island, 
rocky  and  wooded,  which  is  believed  hj  the 
peasantry  to  represent  the  top  of  the  highest 
tower  of  the  castle  which  sank,  under  a 
spell,  to  the  bottom.  In  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  I  have  heard  educated 
people  say,  when  in  a  boat  you  have  readied 
a  certain  distance,  the  island  appears  to  rise 
some  feet  j&om  the  water,  its  rocks  assnme 
the  appearance  of  masonry,  and  the  whole 
circuit  presents  very  much  the  effect  of  the 
battlements  of  a  castle  nsing  above  the 
surBsuse  of  the  lake. 

This  waa  Miss  Anne  Baily's  story  of  the 
submersion  of  this  lost  castle : 

THE  IIAGICIAK  EABL. 

It  is  well  known  that  tiie  great  Earl  of 
Desmond,  though  history  pretends  to  dis- 
pose of  him  di&rently,  lives  to  this  hour 
enchanted  in  his  castle,  with  all  his  honse- 
hold,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

There  was  not,  in  his  day,  in  all  the 
world,  so  accomplisfaad  a  magpoian  as  he. 
His  &irest  castle  stood  upon  an  island  in 
the  lake,  and  to  this  he  brought  his  young 
and  beautiful  bride,  whom  he  loved  bat  too 
well ;  for  she  prevailed  upon  his  folly  to  fssk 
all  to  gratify  her  imperious  caprice. 
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They  had  not  been  long  in  this  beautifcLl 
castle,  when  she  one  day  presented  herself 
in  the  chamber  in  which  her  hnsband 
studied  his  forbidden  art,  and  there  im- 
plored him  to  exhibit  before  her  some  of 
the  wonders  of  his  evil  science.  He  re- 
sisted long ;  bat  her  entreaties,  tears,  and 
wheedliDgs  were  at  length  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  consented. 

Bnt  before  beg^inning  those  astonishing 
transformations  with  which  he  was  about 
to  amaze  her,  he  explained  to  her  the 
awful  conditions  and  dangers  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Alone  in  this  vast  apartment,  the  walls 
of  which  were  lapped,  &x  below,  hj  the  lake 
whose  dark  waters  lay  waiting  to  swallow 
them,  she  must  witness  a  certain  series  of 
I  frightful  phenomena,  which,  once  com- 
menced, he  could  neither  abridge  nor  miti- 
gate ;  and  if  throughout  their  ghastly  suc- 
oession  she  spoke  one  word,  or  uttered  one 
exclamation,  the  castle  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained would  in  one  instant  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  there  to  remain,  under 
the  servitude  of  a  strong  spell,  for  ages. 

The  dauntless  curiosity  of  the  lady  having 
prevailed,  and  the  oaken  door  of  the  studv 
beiug  locked  and  barred,  the  fiettal  experi- 
ments commenced. 

Muttering  a  spell,  as  he  stood  before  her, 
feathers  sprouted  thickly  over  him,  his  &oe 
became  contracted  and  hooked,  a  cadaverous 
smell  filled  the  air,  and,  with  heavy  winnow- 
ing wings,  a  gigantic  vulture  rose  iu  his 
st^d,  and  swept  round  and  round  the  room, 
as  if  on  the  point  of  pouncing  upon  her. 

The  lady  commanded  herself  uirough  this 
trial,  and  instantly  another  began. 

The  bird  alighted  near  the  door,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  changed,  she  saw  not  how, 
into  a  horribly  deformed  and  dwarfish  hag : 
who,  with  yellow  skin  hanging  about  her 
&ce,  and  enormous  eyes,  swung  herself  on 
crutches  toward  the  lady,  her  mouth  foam- 
ing with  fury,  and  her  grimaces  and  con- 
tortionfi  becoming  more  and  more  hideous 
every  moment,  tiU  she  rolled  with  a  yeU  on 
the  floor,  in  a  horrible  convulsion,  at  the 
lady's  feet,  and  then  changed  into  a  huge 
serpent,  which  came  sweeping  and  arching 
toward  her,  with  crest  erect,  and  quiver- 
ing tongue.  Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  darting  at  her,  she  saw  her 
husband  in  its  stead,  standing  pale  before 
her,  and,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  enforcing 
the  continued  necessity  of  silence.  He  then 
placed  himself  at  his  length  on  the  floor, 
and  began  to  stretch  himself  out  and  out, 
longer  and  longer,  until  his  head  nearly 


reached  to  one  end  of  the  vast  room,  and 
his  feet  to  the  other. 

This  horror  overcame  her.  The  ill- 
starred  lady  uttered  a  wild  scream,  where- 
upon the  castle  and  all  that  was  within  it, 
sank  in  a  moment  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

But,  once  in  eveiy  seven  years,  by  night, 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  retinue  emerge, 
and  cross  the  lake,  in  shadowy  cavalcade. 
His  white  horse  is  shod  with  silver.  On 
that  one  night,  the  earl  may  ride  till  day- 
break, and  it  behoves  him  to  make  good 
use  of  his  time ;  for,  until  the  silver  shoes  of 
his  steed  be  worn  through,  the  spell  that 
holds  him  and  his  beneath  the  lake,  will 
retain  its  power. 

When  I  (Miss  Anne  Baily)  was  a  child, 
there  was  still  living  a  man  named  Teigne 
O'Neill,  who  had  a  strange  story  to  tell. 

He  was  a  smith,  and  Ins  forge  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  lake, 
on  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  to  Uahir  Gon- 
lish.  One  bright  moonlight  night,  he  was 
working  very  late,  and  quite  alone.  The 
clink  of  his  hammer,  and  the  wavering 
glow  reflected  through  the  open  door  on 
the  bushes  at  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
road,  were  the  only  tokens  that  told  of  life 
and  vigil  for  miles  around. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  his  work,  he 
heard  the  ring  of  many  hoofs  ascending  the 
steep  road  that  passed  his  forge,  and,  stand- 
ing in  his  doorway,  he  was  just  in  time  to 
see  a  gentleman,  on  a  white  horse,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  fashion  the  like  of  which  the 
smith  had  never  seen  before.  This  man  was 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  mounted 
retinue,  as  strangely  dressed  as  he. 

They  seemed,  by  the  clang  and  clatter 
that  announced  their  approach,  to  be  riding 
up  the  hill  at  a  hard  hurry-scurry  gaUop ; 
but  the  pace  abated  as  they  drew  near,  and 
the  rider  of  the  white  horse  who,  from  his 
grave  and  lordly  air,  he  assumed  to  be  a 
n:ian  of  rank,  and  accustomed  to  command, 
drew  bridle  and  came  to  a  halt  before  the 
smith's  door. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  all  his  train  were 
silent,  but  he  bedconed  to  the  smith,  and 
pointed  down  to  one  of  his  horse's  hoo£s. 

Teigne  stooped  and  raised  it,  and  held 
it  just  long  enough  to  see  that  it  was  shod 
with  a  silver  shoe :  which,  in  one  place,  he 
said,  was  worn  as  thin  as  a  shilling.  In- 
stantaneously his  situation  was  made  appa- 
rent to  him  by  this  sign,  and  he  recoOed 
with  a  terrified  prayer.  The  lordly  rider, 
with  a  look  of  pain  and  fury,  struck  at 
him  suddenly,  with  something  that  whistled 
in  the  air,  hke  a  whip ;  and  an  icy  streak 
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seemed  to  trayerse  his  body,  as  if  he  had 
been  cut  through  with  a  leaf  of  steel.  But 
he  was  without  scathe  or  scar,  as  he  after- 
wards found. 

At  the  same  moment  he  saw  the  whole 
cavalcade  break  into  a  gallop  and  disappear 
down  the  hill,  with  a  momentary  hurtling 
in  the  air,  like  the  flight  of  a  volley  of 
cannon  shot. 

Here  had  been  the  earl  himself!  He 
had  tried  one  of  his  accustomed  stratagems 
to  lead  the  smith  to  speak  to  him.  For  it 
is  well  known  tl\at  either  for  the  purpose 
of  abridging  or  of  mitigating  his  period  of 
enchantment,  he  seeks  to  lead  people  to 
accost  him.  But  what,  in  the  event  of  his 
succeeding,  would  befal  the  person  whom 
he  had  thus  ensnared,  no  one  knows. 

HOLL  BIAL's  ADVENTUBE. 

When  Miss  Anne  Baily  was  a  child, 
Moll  Rial  was  an  old  woman.  She  had 
lived  all  her  days  with  the  Bailys  of  Lough 
Guir;  in  and  about  whose  house,  as  was 
the  Irish  custom  of  those  days,  were  a 
troop  of  bare  -  footed  country  girls,  scul- 
lery maids,  or  laundresses,  or  employed 
about  the  poultry  yard,  or  running  of 
errands. 

Among  these  was  Mary  Rial,  then  a 
stout  good-humoured  lass,  with  little  to 
think  of,  and  nothing  to  fret  about.  She 
was  once  washing  clothes,  by  the  process 
known  universally  in  Munster  as  beatling. 
The  washer  stands  up  to  her  ankles  in 
water,  in  which  she  has  immersed  the 
clothes,  which  she  lays  in  that  state  on  a 
great  flat  stone,  and  smacks  with  lusty 
strokes  of  an  instrument  which  bears  a  rude 
resemblance  to  a  cricket  bat,  only  shorter, 
broader,  and  light  enough  to  be  wielded 
freely  with  one  hand.  Thus,  they  smack 
the  dripping  clothes,  turning  them  over 
and  over,  sousing  them  in  the  water,  and 
replacing  them  on  the  same  stone,  to 
undergo  a  repetition  of  the  process,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  washed. 

Moll  Rial  was  plying  her  "beatle"  at 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  close  under  the  old 
house  and  castle.  It  was  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer  morning, 
everything  looked  bright  and  beautiful. 
Though  quite  alone,  and  though  she  could 
not  see  even  the  windows  of  the  house 
(hidden  from  her  view  by  the  irregular 
ascent  and  some  interposing  bushes),  her 
loneliness  was  not  depressing. 

Standing  up  from  her  work,  she  saw  a 
gentleman  walking  slowly  down  the  slope 
toward  her.     He  was  a   "grand-looking" 


gentleman,  arrayed  in  a  flowered  silk  dress- 
ing-gown, with  a  cap  of  velvet  on  his  head; 
and  as  he  stepped  toward  her,  in  his  slippered 
feet,  he  showed  a  very  handsome  leg.  He  was 
smiling  graciously  as  he  approached,  and 
drawing  a  ring  from  his  finger  with  an 
air  of  gracious  meaning,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  wished  to  make  her  a  present; 
he  raised  it  in  his  fingers  with  a  pleased 
look,  and  placed  it  on  the  flat  stones  be- 
side the  clothes  she  had  been  beatling  so 
industriously. 

He  drew  back  a  little,  and  continned  to 
look  at  her  with  an  encouraging  smile, 
which  seemed  to  say :  "  Tou  have  earned 
your  reward ;  you  must  not  be  afraid  to 
take  it.*' 

The  girl  fancied    that  this   was  some 
gentleman  who  had  arrived,  as  often  hap-  j 
pened  in  those  hospitable  and  hapliazaid 
times,    late    and   unexpectedly  the  nin:ht , 
before,  and  who  was  now  taking  a  little  i 
indolent  ramble  before  breakfast. 

Moll  Rial  was  a  little  shy,  and  more  so 
at  having  been  discovered  by  so  grand  a 
gentleman  with  her  petticoats  gafiiered  a 
little  high  about  her  bare  ^ns.  She 
looked  down,  therefore,  upon  the  water  at 
her  feet,  and  then  she  saw  a  ripple  of 
blood,  and  then  another,  ring  afl«r  ring, 
coming  and  going  to  and  from  her  feet. 
She  cried  out  the  sacred  name  in  horror, 
and,  lifting  her  eyes,  the  coiirtly  gentle- 
man was  gone,  but  the  blood-rings  about 
her  feet  spread  with  the  speed  of  hght  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  for  a  moment 
glowed  like  one  vast  estuary  of  blood. 

Here  was  the  earl  once  again,  and  Moll 
Rial  declared  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  frightful  transformation  of  the  water 
she  would  have  spoken  to  him  next  minute, 
and  would  thus  have  passed  under  a  spell 
perhaps  as  direful  as  his  own. 

THE  BANSHSE. 

So  old  a  Munster  femily  as  the  BailySr 
of  Lough  Guir,  could  not  mil  to  have  their 
attendMit  banshee.  Every  <r^  attached  to 
the  femily  knew  this  well,  aiA^ooula  ate 
evidences  of  that  unearthly  dis^wstion.  1 
heard  Miss  Baily  relate  the  only  e'^nen.cfi 
she  had  personally  had  of  that  wild  ^*^' 
sympathy. 

She  said  that,  being  then  yonxig',  '  ^^ 
Miss  Susan  undertook  a  long  att«^°^ 
upon  the  sick  bed  of  their  sister,  Mi'^^^^ 
whom  I  have  heard  TGmemherm  aniong 
her  contemporaries  as  the  qpgriest  and 
most  entertaining  of  human^H^gB.  This 
light-hearted  young  lady  waii^  dying  rf^'^ 
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sumption.  The  sad  duties  of  such  attend- 
ance being  divided  among  many  sisters,  as 
thej  then  were,  the  night  watches  devolved 
upon  the  two  ladies  I  have  named :  I  think, 
as  being  the  eldest. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  long  and 
melancholy  vigils,  lowering  the  spirits  and 
exciting  the  nervous  system,  prepared  them 
for  illusions.  At  all  events,  one  night  at 
dead  of  night,  Miss  Baily  and  her  sister, 
fiitting  in  the  dying  lady's  room,  heard 
such  sweet  and  melancholy  music  as  they 
had  never  heard  before.  It  seemed  to 
them  like  distant  cathedral  music.  The 
room  of  the  dying  girl  had  its  windows 
toward  the  yard,  and  the  old  castle  stood 
near,  and  full  in  sight.  The  music  was  not 
in  the  house,  but  seemed  to  come  from  the 
yard,  or  beyond  it.  Miss  Anne  Baily  took 
a  candle,  and  went  down  the  back  stairs. 
She  opened  the  back  door,  and,  standing 
there,  heard  the  same  faint  but  solemn 
harmony,  and  could  not  teU  whether  it 
most  resembled  the  distant  music  of  in- 
struments, or  a  choir  of  voices.  It  seemed 
to  come  through  the  windows  of  the  old 
castle,  high  in  the  air.  But  when  she  ap- 
proached the  tower,  the  music,  she  thought, 
came  from  above  the  house,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  yard ;  and  thus  perplexed,  and 
at  last  frightened,  she  returned. 

This  aerial  music  both  she  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Susan  Baily,  avowed  that  th^  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  for  a  long  time.  Of  the 
fact  she  was  clear,  and  she  spoke  of  it  with 
great  awe. 

THE  GOVBBNESS'S  DSEAH. 

This  lady,  one  morning,  with  a  grave 
countenance  that  indicated  something 
weighty  upon  her  mind,  told  her  pupils 
that  she  had,  on  the  night  before,  had  a 
very  remarkable  dream. 

The  first  room  you  enter  in  the  old 
castle,  having  reached  the  foot  of  the  spiral 
stone  stair,  is  a  large  hall,  dim  and  lofty,' 
having  only  a  small  window  or  two,  set 
high  in  deep  recesses  in  the  wall.  When 
I  saw  the  castle  many  years  ago,  a  portion 
of  this  capacious  chamber  was  used  as  a 
store  for  the  turf  laid  in  to  last  the  year. 

Her  dream  placed  her,  alone,  in  this 
room,  and  there  entered  a  grave-looking 
man,  having  something  very  remarkable  in 
his  countenance :  which  impressed  her,  as  a 
fine  portrait  sometimes  will,  with  a  haunt- 
ine  sense  of  character  and  individuality. 

In  his  hand  this  man  carried  a  wand, 
about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  walking 
cane.     He  told  her  to  observe  and  remem- 


ber its  length,  and  to  mark  well  the  mea- 
surements he  was  about  to  make,  the  re- 
sult of  which  she  was  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Baily,  of  Lough  Guir. 

From  a  certain  point  in  the  wall,  with 
this  wand,  he  measured  along  the  floor,  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  lengths,  which  he  counted  aloud ; 
and  then,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  ad- 
joining wall  he  measured  a  certain  number 
of  its  lengths,  which  he  also  counted  dis- 
tinctly. He  then  told  her  that  at  the  point 
where  these  two  lines  met,  at  a  depth  of  a 
certain  number  of  feet  which  he  also  told 
her,  treasure  lay  buried.  And  so  the  dream 
broke  up,  and  her  remarkable  visitant 
vanished. 

She  took  the  girls  with  her  to  the  old 
castle,  where,  having  cut  a  switch  to  the 
length  represented  to  her  in  her  dream,  she 
measured  the  distances,  and  ascertained, 
as  she  supposed,  the  point  on  the  floor  be- 
neath which  the  treasure  lay.  The  same 
day  she  related  her  dream  to  Mr.  Baily. 
But  he  treated  it  laughingly,  and  took  no 
step  in  consequence. 

Some  time  afler  this,  she  again  saw,  in  a 
dream,  the  same  remarkable-looking  man, 
who  repeated  his  message,  and  appeared 
displeased.  But  the  dream  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Baily  as  before. 

The  same  dream  occurred  again,  and  the 
children  became  so  clamorous  to  have  the 
castle  floor  explored,  with  pick  and  shovel, 
at  the  point  indicated  by  the  thrice-seen 
messenger,  that  at  length  Mr.  Baily  con- 
sented, and  the  floor  was  opened,  and  a 
trench  was  sunk  at  the  spot  which  the 
governess  had  pointed  out. 

Miss  Anne  Baily,  and  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  her  father  included,  were 
present  at  this  operation.  As  the  workmen 
approached  the  depth  described  in  the 
vision,  the  interest  and  suspense  of  all  in- 
creased; and  when  the  iron  implements 
met  the  solid  resistance  of  a  broad  flag- 
stone, which  returned  a  cavernous  sound 
to  the  stroke,  the  excitement  of  all  present 
i^ose  to  its  acme. 

With  some  difficulty  the  flag  was  raised, 
and  a  chamber  of  stone  work,  large  enough 
to  receive  a  moderately-sized  crock  or  pot, 
was  disclosed.  Alas  !  it  was  empty.  But 
in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Miss  Baily 
said,  she  herself  saw,  as  every  other  by- 
stander plainly  did,  the  circular  impression 
of  a  vessel :  which  had  stood  there,  as  the 
mark  seemed  to  indicate,  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Both  the  Miss  Bailys  were  strong  in  their 
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belief  hereafterwards,  that  the  treasttre 
which  they  were  convinced  had  actually 
been  deposited  there,  had  been  removed 
by  some  more  trusting  and  active  listener 
than  their  father  had  proved. 

This  same  governess  remained  with  them 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
some  years  later,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances as  extraordinary  as  ber  dream. 

THX  BARL's  hill. 

The  good  govemesis  had  a  particular 
liking  for  the  old  castle,  and  when  lessons 
were  over,  would  take  her  book  or  her  work 
into  a  large  room  in  the  ancient  building, 
called  the  Earl's  Hall.  Here  she  caused 
a  table  and  chair  to  be  placed  for  her  use, 
and  in  the  chiaroscuro  would  so  sit  at  her 
favourite  occupations,  with  just  a  little  ray 
of  subdued  light,  admitted  through  one  of 
the  glassless  windcT^et  above  her,  and  fil- 
ing upon  her  table. 

Tbe  Earl's  Hall  is  entered  by  a  narrow- 
arched  door,  opening  close  to  tiie  winding 
stsur.  It  is  a  very  large  and  gloomy  room, 
pretty  nearly  square,  with  a  lofty  vaulted 
ceiling,  and  a  stone  floor.  Being  situated 
high  m  the  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are 
immensely  thick,  and  the  windows  very 
small  and  few,  the  silence  that  reigns  here 
is  like  that  of  a  subterranean  cavern.  You 
hear  nothing  in  this  solitude,  except  per- 
haps twice  in  a  day,  the  twitter  of  a 
swallow  in  one  of  the  smaD  windows  high 
in  the  wall. 

This  good  lady,  having  one  day  retired 
to  her  accustomed  solitude,  was  missed 
from  the  house  at  her  wonted  hour  of  re- 
turn. This  in  a  country  house,  such  as 
Irish  houses  were  in  those  days,  excited 
little  surprise,  and  no  alarm.  But  when 
dinner  hour  came,  which  was  then,  in 
country  houses,  five  o'clock,  and  the  go- 
verness had  not  appeared,  some  of  her 
young  friends,  it  being  not  yet  winter,  and 
sufficient  light  remaining  to  guide  them 
through  tbe  gloom  of  the  dim  ascent  and 
passages,  mounted  the  old  stone  stair  to  the 
level  of  the  Earl's  Hall,  gaily  calling  to  her 
as  they  approached. 

There  was  no  answer.  On  the  stone 
floor,  outside  the  door  of  the  Earl's  Hall, 
to  their  horror,  they  found  her  lying  in- 
sensible. By  the  usual  means  she  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness ;  but  she  continued 
very  ill,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  house, 
where  she  took  to  her  bed. 

It  was  there  and  then  that  she  related 
what  had  occurred  to  her.  She  had  placed 
herself,  as  usual,  at  her  little  work  table, 


and  bad  been  either  working  or  reading — 
I  forget  which — ^for  some  time,  snd  felt  in 
her  usual  health  and  serene  spirits.  Baking 
her  eyes,  and  looking  towards  the  door,  she 
saw  a  horrible-looking  little  man  enter.  He 
was  dressed  in  red,  was  very  short,  had  a 
singularly  dark  face,  and  a  most  atrocious 
countenance.  Having  walked  some  sbeps 
into  the  room,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her, 
he  stopped,  and  beckoning  to  her  to  foDow, 
moved  back  toward  the  door.  About  half 
way,  again  he  stopped  onoe  more  and  turned. 
She  was  ao  terrified  that  she  sat  stanng  at 
the  apparition  without  moving  or  speaking. 
Seeing  that  she  had  not  obeyed  him,  hiis 
face  became  more  frightfal  and  menadng. 
and  as  it  underwent  this  change,  he  raised 
his  hand  and  stamped  on  the  floor.  Gesture, 
look,  and  an,  expressed  diaboHcal  fury. 
Through  sheer  extremiiy  of  terror  she 
did  rise,  and,  as  he  turned  again,  followed 
him  a  step  or  two  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  He  again  stopped,  and  with  the  same 
mute  menace,  compelled  her  again  to  follow 
him. 

She  reached  the  narrow  stone  doorway 
of  the  Earl's  Hall,  through  which  he  had 
passed;  frofn  the  threshold  she  saw  him 
standing  a  Httle  way  off*,  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  her.  Again  he  signed  to  her,  and 
began  to  move  along  the  short 
that  leads  to  the  winding  stair.  3ut  in- 
stead of  following  him  farther,  she  fell  on 
the  floor  in  a  fit. 

The  poor  lady  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  she  was  not  long  to  survive  i^ns  vision, 
and  her  foreboding  proved  true.  From 
her  bed  she  never  rose.  Fever  and  deliiium 
supervened  in  a  few  days,  and  she  died. 
Of  course  it  Is  possible  ^at  fever,  already 
approaching,  had  touched  her  brain  when 
she  was  visited  by  the  phantom,  and  that 
it  had  no  external  existence. 

THE    GREAT    MAGYAR 

Iff  FOUR  PAETS.      OHAPTEa  V. 

We  must  for  a  moment  recal  attention  to 
the  date  in  Hungarian  history  which  tiiis 
narrative  has  now  reached. 

From  the  16th  of  March  to  the  5ih  of 
July,  the  Austrieui  government,  expeUed 
from  its  capital,  disorganised  and  thoroughly 
discouraged,  submits,  without  even  a  sem- 
blance of  remonstrance,  to  each  condition 
imposed  on  its  weakness  by  the  growing 
impatience  of  Kossuth.  Each  new  con- 
cession, however,  is  secretly  recorded  as 
a  debt,  which  Vienna  statesmen  are  re- 
solved that  Hungary  shall  some  day  repsLj 
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"With  interest,  if  they,  in  turn,  sbonld  ever 
get  a  chance  of  dictaiiing  tenns.  Daring 
the  months  of  July  and  Angost,  the  Austrian 
government  begins  to  recover  self-confi- 
dence, and  secretly  enconrages  resistance 
in  all  quarters  to  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  Pesth.  The  two  cabinets,  however, 
continue  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  and  the 
Emperor's  authority  is  assailed  under  cover 
of  the  King  of  Hungary's.  With  the  first 
days  of  September,  a  new  epoch  begins. 
Each  government  drops  the  mask,  and 
hostile  preparations  are  pushed  forward  on 
both  sides.  In  the  first  week  of  that  month, 
the  Austrian  Lieutenant-Geineral  flrabow- 
sky,  who  commands  the  imperial  troops 
throughout  the  comitats  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  spontaneously  surrenders  his  com- 
mand to  Jellachich :  who  at  once  assumes 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  forth- 
with master  of  a  compact  and  well-organised 
military  power.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Hungarian  Diet  despatches  another 
deputation  to  the  Emperor,  who  reeeives  the 
Magyar  deputies  at  Schoenbmn,  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Austria,  the  fionous  residence  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  langui^e  of  the  depu- 
tation is  hau^ty,  insolent,  dictatorial.  It 
summons  the  Eing  of  Hungary  to  Pesth, 
demands  the  royal  sanction  to  the  Hun- 
garian paper  money  already  issued,  and 
claims  that  the  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Magyar  cabinet,  for  resistance  to  the  Croats. 
The  language  of  the  King-empeior  is  cold, 
cautious,  evasive.  The  state  of  his  health 
will  not  permit  him  to  visit  Pesth  at  present. 
As  to  the  paper  money,  he  will  consider. 
He  has  already  advised  the  Ban  of  Croatia 
not  to  reject  any  conciliatorr  overtures 
which  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Hungarians.  In  profound  and  ominous 
silence,  the  deputation  withdraws.  On  quit- 
ting the  halls  and  gardens  of  Schoenbmn, 
each  deputy  tears  from  his  hat  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  colours,  and  replaces  them  by 
the  red  cockade.  The  fiction  of  revolu- 
tionary government  carried  on  in  the  king's 
name  is  at  an  end. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  great  Ban 
led  his  armv  of  Croats  across  the  Drave, 
advanced  without  opposition  to  the  Danube, 
and  planted  the  imperial  standard  on  the 
fortr^  of  Essig.  His  march  was  preceded 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  entered  ihe  plains  of  Hungary,  not  as 
a  foe,  but  as  a  Mend — ^not  to  withdraw  from 
the  Magyar  race  a  single  privilege  to  which 
the  royal  sanction  had  recently  been^ven, 
but  to  rescue  the  oonstitntion  of  Hungary 


and  her  sister  kingdoms  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  rebellious,  odious,  and  incapable  faction* 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  refused  to  sanction 
the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Hungarian 
government,  and  the  Hungarian  government 
replied  by  proclaiming  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son and  to  be  jpuniahable  vxUh  deaihy  all  who 
refused  to  accept  the  new  assignats  as  legal 
tender.  The  troops  were,  at  the  same  time, 
ordered  to  the  Croatian  frontier.  Meszaros, 
the  Magyar  minister  of  war,  took  command 
of  them  in  person.  But  a  great  part  of  his 
army  was  composed  of  Slavs  and  Germans, 
whose  disposition  he  could  not  trust ;  and 
the  Transylvanian  regiment,  composed  of 
Wallacks,  mutinied  at  Szegedin,  whither 
they  had  been  led  by  forced  marches,  and 
returned  to  their  old  quarters.  Batihianyy 
at  his  wits'  end,  caUed  die  cabinet  together. 
It  met  at  the  house  of  Kossuth.  Szechenyi 
was  present  with  all  the  other  ministera. 
Silent,  motionless,  bis  &ce  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  appeared  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  passing  around  him.  Suddenly  he  rose^ 
and  left  the  room,  without  a  woni  to  any 
of  his  ooUeagues.  Ten  minutes  afterwards 
he  returned  to  fetch  his  portfolio,  which 
he  had  forgotten.  Seizing  it  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp,  he  then  turned  to  Kossuth, 
and  said :  "  You  won't  hong  me,  will  you, 
Kossuth?" 

"  Why  should  I  hang  you  P"  asked  Kos- 
suth, laughing. 

"  But  promise  me,  promise  me,  that  I  shall 
not  be  hanged  by  your  orders  1" 

^^Well;  since  you  insist  on  it,  I  promise." 

'< Thanks!  thanks!" 

He  pressed  the  hand  of  Kossuth,  thrust 
his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  room  again  in  great  agitation. 

This  anecdote  is  cited  by  M.  Saint- 
Rene  Taillandier,  from  the  History  of  ike 
Hungarian  Revolution  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Iranyi,  to  whom  Kossuth  himself  related 
it.  "About  the  same  time,  perhaps  it 
was  the  evening  of  ihat  very  day,"  adds 
M.  Saint.Ren6  Taillandier,  "  some  of  the 
count's  most  intimate  friends  were  met 
together,  and  talking  with  him.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  what 
was  then  occupying  aiU  minds.  The  count 
himself  strangely  excited,  his  face  bathed 
in  tears,  his  eyes  fiashing  with  prophetic 
fire,  exclaimed:  ^The  stars  are  dripping 
blood.  I  see  blood  everywhere,  nothing  but 
blood !  Brother  will  massacre  brother,  race 
exterminate  race.  Barbarian  hordes  will 
reduce  to  ashes  the  entire  hbrio  we  have  so 
long  and  Jovingly  laboured  to  build  up. 
My  life  is  overthrown.     On  the  vault  of 
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heayen  I  see  written  in  characters  of  fire 
the  name  of  Kossnth,  fiagellmn  Dei  !*  " 

The  mmoar  spread  through  Hungary, 
through  Europe.  For  one  moment  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilised  world  was  with- 
drawn from  the  fete  of  empires,  and  con- 
centrated on  the  prostrate  image  of  a  single 
man,  when  it  was  whispered  across  Europe, 
"  Szechenyi  has  gone  mad." 

The  count's  femily,  unprepared  for  such 
an  event,  had  quitted  Pesth.  The  calamity 
was  first  revealed  to  the  count's  servants. 
The  servants  imparted  their  impressions  to 
Dr.  Paul  Balogh,  a  medical  man  of  emi- 
nence and  ability.  The  doctor  besought 
the  count  to  leave  Pesth.  He  replied,  "  I 
am  one  of  the  ministers  of  Hungary ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Hungary  are  at  the  gates." 
In  a  moment  of  utter  exhaustion  and  dis- 
couragement, however,  he  was  borne  away 
from  Pesth  by  the  watchful  doctor.  At 
Yorosvar  the  carriage  stopped  to  cbange 
horses.  The  count  contrived  to  escape 
from  it,  and  was  with  difficulty  recaptured 
in  the  endeavour  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  long  martyrdom.  Once,  his  attendants 
were  only  just  in  time  to  snatch  from  his 
hand  the  pistol  he  was  about  to  fire  on 
himself.  At  Qran,  be  again  escaped  from 
his  friendly  guardian,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  river.  The  crew  of  a  vessel 
at  that  moment  descending  tbe  stream, 
succeeded  in  saving  from  its  waves  the 
creator  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 
At  Wieselburg  he,  a  third  time,  broke 
loose  from  his  keepers,  and  ran  through 
the  town  screaming  in  agony:  "I  am  on 
fire!     I  bum!" 

At  last  the  travellers  reached  Dobling. 
It  is  a  quiet  pretty  little  village,  so  near 
Vienna  that  the  recent  growth  of  the 
Austrian  capital  has  now  almost  converted 
it  into  a  suburb.  It  still  retains,  however, 
its  rural  aspect,  and  is  sprinkled  with  green 
garden  lawns,  and  enfolded  by  the  shelter- 
ing slopes  of  richly- wooded  hills.  There, 
still  stands  the  "  asylum"  of  Dr.  Gorgen. 
An  asylum  it  deserves  to  be  called.  We 
have  often  visited  it.  There,  Dr.  Balogh 
deposited  his  noble  patient;  and  there 
Count*  Stephen  Szecbenyi  was  still  living 
when  the  present  writer  first  visited  Vienna, 
nine  years  ago.  Ah,  and  at  that  time  the 
cd-devant  great  Prince  Mettemich  was  still 
living  also  !  Surely  it  is  not  years  but  ideas 
which  mark  the  progress  of  time.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Dobling,  the 
condition  of  the  count's  health  fluctuated 
in  such  precise  correspondence  with  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  his  country,  that 


henceforth  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
living  individualised  embodiment  of  the 
suflerings  of  a  whole  nation. 

CHAPTEB  VI, 

Which  was  the  madder  world  of  tbe 
two  ?  The  world  inside,  or  the  world  out- 
side, the  walls  of  the  Dobling  Hospital? 

It  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
between  Magyar  and  Croat,  tbe  Imperial 
Government,  then  completely  submissive 
to  the  Revolutionary  Cabinet  of  Pesth, 
openly  disavowed  and  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  its  destined  saviour,  the  great  Ban. 

The  Archduke  Stephen,  when  be  opened 
the  Hungarian  Diet^  had  been  instructed 
to  declare  on  behalf  of  the  King-emperor, 
the  grief  with  which  the  King's  paternal 
heart  had  been  afflicted  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Croatians  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Diet, 
on  the  pretext  that  those  laws  were  not  the 
free  expression  of  his  majesty's  wilL 
"  Some  persons,"  added  the  Palatine  "  have 
even  gone  so  fer  as  to  pretend  that  thdr 
resistance  to  the  Diet  is  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  the  royal  house,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  his  majesty." 

Our  only  comment  upon  this  shall  be  the 
citation  of  a  single  passage  frt)m  the  corre- 
spondence, subsequently  intercepted,  be- 
tween Jellachich  and  the  Emperor.  The 
Ban  writes,  "  I  entreat  your  forgiveness, 
sire ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  save  your  ma- 
jesty's  empire.  If  the  empire  must  frJl, 
let  who  will  live  on.  I,  at  leasts  will  not 
survive  it." 

From  Essig  to  Funfkirchen  the  Ban  had 
marched  without  resistance.  There,  Lake 
Balaton — an  inland  sea  somewhat  larger 
than  the  lake  of  Greneva — ^forms  the  base  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sides  are  traced 
by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  Croatia  beii^ 
at  its  apex.  Turning  the  western  comer 
of  the  lake,  Jellachich  reached  the  castle 
of  Kesthely.  From  Kesthely  to  Stohl- 
weissemburg,  the  road  is  guarded,  on  one 
side  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Belaton,  on 
the  other  by  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
forest  of  Bakony.  The  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  of  Germans  and  Hungarians, 
through  which  Jellachich  led  his  army 
without  encountering  any  opposition ;  and, 
possessing  himself  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Hungarian  kings  and  the  tomb  of  St 
Stephen,  he  encamped  his  forces  within  a 
day's  journey  of  Pesth.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by.  this  alarming  inteUigenco 
dealt  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  moderate 
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party  in  the  Hungarian  Cabinet :  already 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  Szechenyi,  and 
discredited  by  the  failure  of  its  attempts 
at  compromise  and  conciliation. 

The  moment  they  were  relieved  of 
Szechenyi*s  presence,  the  radicals  had  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  all  their  conservative 
coUeagnes  at  one  stroke.  They  calculated 
that,  if  the  ministry  were  broken  up,  the 
only  persons  able  to  form  another  would 
be  themselves.  They  therefore  placed  their 
resignation  in  the  bands  of  the  Palatine, 
fully  persuaded  that  his  imperial  and 
royal  highness  would  not  venture  to  accept 
it.  The  archduke,  however,  disappointed 
that  expectation  by  taking  them  at  their 
word.  The  vexation  of  their  partisans, 
who  commanded  the  majority  in  the  cham- 
ber, was  excessive,  and  was  so  unpleasantly 
evinced  that  the  Palatine  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Pesth  in  disgust.  On  his  way  to 
Vienna  he  passed  the  outposts  of  the  Ban's 
army;  and  it  is  said  that  he  there  en- 
countered his  cousin,  the  young  Archduke 
Frederick.  If  so,  he  could  no  longer  have 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  policy  and 
personal  sentiments  of  the  Emperor,  in 
whose  hands  he  placed  his  own  resignation 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Vienna. 

Batthiany  now  attempted  to  form  a  new 
cabinet  from  whicb  Kossuth  and  all  the 
radicals  were  to  be  excluded.  In  the  exist- 
ing temper  of  the  country  such  an  attempt 
was,  from  every  point  of  view,  preposterous ; 
but  its  failure  was  precipitated  by  the  re- 
jection of  a  demand  brought  before  the 
National  Assembly  at  Vienna  on  the  17th 
of  September  bv  a  deputation  from  the  Hun- 
garian Diet ;  which,  with  Vesselenyi  at  the 
head  of  it,  was  charged  to  solicit  assist- 
ance against  the  Croats.  The  deputation 
bad  only  just  returned  empty-handed,  when 
the  news  reached  Pesth  &at  the  enemy 
was  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Magyar 
capital  Kossuth,  borne  to  the  summit 
of  power  on  the  shoulders  of  an  alarmed 
and  intensely  excited  people,  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  Dictator.  The  National 
Guard,  under  the  command  of  the 
two  Huniadys,  was  ordered  forward  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  Jellacbich.  Mean- 
while, Kossuth  himself  mounted  the  tribune, 
and,  in  one  of  his  most  impassioned  orations, 
appealed  to  every  member  of  the  house  to 
work  with  him  '*  spade  in  hand  at  the  forti- 
fications of  the  town,"  'while  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  "  boiling  oil  and  lead 
to  pour  upon  the  head  of  the  invader." 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Emporor  issued  a  manifesto  ^  to  his  faith- 1 


ful  subjects  in  Hungary,"  informing  them 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Palatine,  and 
every  other  constitutional  authority,  he  had 
invested  with  full  powers  Field-Marshal 
Count  Lamberg  for  the  restoration  of  order 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  had  ap- 
pointed the  count  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  in  Hungary. 

The  modem  capital  of  Hungary  consists 
of  two  cities,  separated  by  the  Danube ;  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  it  consists  of 
a  ci^  and  a  citadel,  between  which  the 
broad  and  rapid  current  of  the  great  river 
flows  down  to  its  eastern  goal.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  side  first  reached  by  any  traveller  from 
the  Austrian  capital,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Turkish  pashas, 
and  commanding  frt>m  its  airy  eminence 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  exhilarating 
prospects  in  tbe  world,  stands  the  great 
modem  stronghold  of  Buda.  Benea&  it, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of 
those  small  towns  whicb  in  former  times 
the  shelter  of  a  strong  fortress  always 
created  around  it.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  immediately  opposite  to  this 
ancient  acropolis,  is  Pesth,  the  modem 
capital.  The  city  and  the  citadel  are  now 
connected  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  one  of 
the  creations  of  Stephen  Szechenyi.  In 
1848,  however,  they  were  united  only  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  two  together 
comprised  a  population  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fi^-  thousand  souls. 

Count  Lamberg  arrived  at  Buda  on  the 
evening  of  the  29m  of  September.  Kossuth, 
who  had  proclaimed  the  decree  of  the  Eong 
of  Hungary  to  be  null  and  void,  was  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  viceroy's  entry  into 
Pesth.  During  the  night  of  the  28th, 
scythes  and  pitchforks  were  distributed 
to  a  mob  of  peasants  who  had  flocked  into 
Pesth  from  all  the  surrounding  districts. 

Count  Lamberg,  who  desired  to  confer 
with  the  Austrian  commandant  before 
crossing  the  river,  alighted  at  the  for- 
tress of  Buda.  He  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  escort,  and  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
danger  that  menaced  him,  or  fatally  in- 
diflerent  to  it.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the 
fortress,  wben  it  was  burst  into  by  a  band 
of  armed  ragamuffins,  who  entered  the 
apartments  of  the  commandant,  demanding, 
with  brandished  weapons  and  homicidal 
yells,  that  the  unfortunate  count  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  After  searching  tbe 
fortress,  in  all  directions,  they  left  it  in 
pursuit  of  their  victim.  Meanwhile,  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary  was  quietly  cross- 
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ing  the  bridge  in  a  hackney  coach.  Before 
it  reached  the  other  side  of  the  liver,  how- 
eyer,  the  carriage  was  encountered  and 
arrested  bj  another  band  of  assassins.  One 
of  these  raf&Mais  felled  the  count  bj  a  blow 
upon  the  head  ^m  behind.  Another 
dragged  him  out  of  the  vehicle.  Some 
National  Guards,  who  had  witnessed  the 
assault  which  they  might  haye  prevented, 
now  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  Lamberg,  bruised,  bleeding, 
but  still  alive,  lifted  aloft  the  letters  of  the 
Emperor,  and  waved  them  in  the  air :  appa- 
rently- under  the  delusion  that  the  butchers 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  would  re- 
spect in  his  person  that  of  their  king,  whom 
he  represented.  At  the  same  time,  the 
wounded  man  asked  to  be  conducted  to 
the  house  of  Kossuth.  While  the  unhappy 
man  was  yet  speaking,  half  a  dozen  scythes 
and  pitchforks  were  plunged  into  his  body. 
The  mob  then  tore  every  shred  of  clothing 
from  the  mangled  and  quivering  carcase, 
and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Pesth. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  band  of  assassinsi 
returning  from  Bud£^  dipped  t}ieir  arms 
in  the  pool  of  gore  which  marked  the 
^pot  where  their  prey  had  already  fallen, 
and  dyed  in  the  blood  of  that  viceroy  of  an 
hour  the  banners  under  which  they  marched. 
Thus  was  the  red  flag  raised  in  Pesth. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from,  a  mani- 
festo of  the  Emperor,  which  was  issued  on 
the  SOih  of  October,  that  is  to  say,  four 
days  after  the  massacre  of  Count  Lam- 
berg: 

"  We,  Ferdinand,  Emperor,  and  Consti- 
tntianal  King,  &g.,  <fec.,  &c^ — To  oar  great 
grief  and  indignation,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
has  sufEered  itself  to  be  led  away  by  Louis 
Kossuth  and  his  partisans  into  a  series  of 
illegalities.'  It  has  even  issued  decrees  in 
dijTBct  violation  of  our  royal  authority,  and 
has  recently  adopted  a  resolution  against 
our  plenipotentiary.  Count  Lamberg,  in 
virtue  of  which,  before  the  count  could 
present  his  full  power,  he  was  attacked  and 
barbarously  murdered.  Jjl  these  circum- 
stances it  is  our  duty  to  decree  as  fol- 
lows," &c. 

The  provisions  of  the  manifesto  are  then 
enumerated.  Immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  and  nullification  of  all 
laws  passed  by  that  body  without  the 
royal  sanction.  Martial  law  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  lieutenant 
Field-Marshal  Jellachic^  Ban  of  Croatia, 
is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  and  royal  commissary-general  for 
Hungary,   with   unlimited   powers.      The 


Ban  is  charged  with  the  pumslunent  of 
the  murderers  of  Count  Lainberg. 

To  this  decree,  the  Hungaiian  Diet  re- 
plied by  declaring  itself  a  national  assemblj 
in  permanent  session,  and  organising  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Kossuth. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiafim 
and  affection  with  which  the  motley  armj 
of  Jellachich  regarded  their  great  leader. 
"  We  will  follow  thee,"  they  cried,  "to  the 
ends  of  the  world;  and  at  Buda  we  will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen."  Jelk- 
chich  had  three  great    qualities  for  com- 
mand, two  of  them  rare:  youth,  genius, 
and  the  heroic  temperament.     He  was  not 
only  a  soldier,  but  a  poet — a  poet,  because, 
being  a  bom  warrior,  imd  not  a  militaiy 
pedant,  his  actions  were  the  offspring  of 
ideas ;  a  soldier,  because  all  true  poets  an 
soldiers  by  the  force  of  manly  emotion, 
and  in  the   cause  of  noble   sentimeiits.* 
When  he  spoke  of  the  Emperor,  he  said, 
"  our   &ther ;"    when    he    spoke   to  his 
soldiers,    he    said,   '*  my   children."    His 
personal    appearance     was     commanding 
solely  by  force  of  expression.     In  ststaie 
he  was  somewhat  under  the  average  hei^t; 
his  physical  frame  was  slight ;  and  his 
countenance,    which    had    that    mobilitj 
peculiar  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  was  esaiy 
affected  by  the  fatigue  of  anxious  thought 
or  bodily  effort.     But  he  had  the  eye  of  a 
leader  of  men — an  eye  luminous,  intense, 
and  deeply  cavemed  xuMler  a  shaggy  brow. 
His  soldiers  and  his  countrymen  called  bin 
"  Father."    His  sovereign  and  the  empire 
called  him  "  Saviour. "     Kossuth  called  him 
"  Brigand."     Posterity  will   probably  re- 
member him  as  a  great,   broken-hearted 
man. 

Here—since  it  is  only  for  a  moment  iM 
the  image  of  the  great  Ban  passes  across 
the  limited  field  of  vision  which  belongs  to 
our  present  point  of  view—here^  is  tiie 
place  to  mention  that  the  imperial  pronuses 
on  which  he  implicitly  relied  were  never 
realised ;  that  as  soon  as  the  empire  was 
saved,  its  saviours  were  forgotten.  The 
Croats  were  transferred  from  King  Log  to 
King  Stork ;  and  Croatia,  instead  of  beii^ 
Ma^arised  by  the  haughty  Hungarians, 
was  Germanised  by  the  Vienna  beaurocracy. 
The  intellect  of  Jellachich  did  not  long 
survive  the  betrayal  of  all  he  had  lived  and 
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{ought  for,  and  the  proyed  faithlesanesB  of 
all  he  had  trasted.  £[e  died  in  1859,  like 
his  great  contemporary,  Szechanji,  a  mad- 
man. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  retnm  to  Stohl- 
weissembnrff.  When  Jellachich  assured 
the  Hungarians  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
deprive  the  Magyar  nationality  of  a  single 
constitutioiial  privilege^  he  spoke  the  truth. 
When  he  assured  the  Emperor  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  survive  the  empire,  he  also 
spoke  tike  troth.  To  save  and  restore  the 
empire,  in  order  to  establish  securely,  under 
ih>e  safeguard  of  its  paternal  supremacy,  the 
equal  national  rights  of  all  its  constituent 
populations,  was  the  object  for  which  he 
was  now  fighting.  He  had  marched  with 
such  rapidity  upon  Stuhlweissemburg  that 
his  heavy  g^s  had  been  purposely  left 
behind;  and  in  his  first  encounters  with 
the  Hungarian  forces — ^who,  though  less 
numerous,  had  the  advantage  of  superior 
artillery,  and  fought  with  immense  gal- 
lantry— ^he  experienced  heavy  losses,  and 
fell  hBJok  upon  Raab. 

The  Magyars  claimed  a  greai  victory, 
and  it  was  reported  throughoat  Europe 
that  the  army  of  Jellachich  was  in  full  re- 
treat. The  fieust  is,  however,  that  JeUachich, 
who  "If  as  stDl  awaiting  reinforcements  from 
Vienna,  had  wisely  resolved  not  to  risk  the 
j^TiTifhiUfiftTi  of  his  army  by  a  prematuze 
attack  on  the  formidably  farti£ed  heights 
of  Buda.  On  the  other  hand,  to  commence 
the  siege  of  Pesth,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  Danube,  and  attack  the 
ciiy  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The 
whole  of  the  Ulyrian  population  had  risen 
to  join  his  standards.  From  Temeswar, 
Sclavonic  and  all  the  SDotii-eastem  comi- 
tats,  these  terrible  vohmteers  were  now 
marching,  with  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Carlowitz  at  their  head,  to  reach  the  camp 
of  the  Ban.  In  order  to  efieot  a  iiu;otion 
with  the  foroBB  ezpeoted  from  the  Austrian 
capital,  JeUadiick  now  moved  westward, 
upon.  Raab  aaid  Gommoni,  from,  which  he 
caaM  command  the  Danube  and  the  oom- 
munitions  between  Vienna  and  Buda. 

At  this  juncture,  Kossuth,  for  the  first 
time,  showed  real  diplomatic  ability.  He 
perceived  that  the  combination  of  Aus- 
trians  and  Oroats,  once  efiected,  would 
be  overwhehmnff:,  and  that  the  safety  of 
Hungarj  dCTended  on  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  Toe  Vienna  Radicals  formed 
only  a  tenth  part  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly which  at  that  time  represented  the 
empire,  minus  Hungary,  Croatia,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Lombardy.     But  they  could 


count  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Academic 
Legion:  a  sort  of  civic  gusi'd,  composed 
partly  of  students,  and  partly  of  young 
revolutionists  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire—  Germans,  Poles,  Italians.  Kos- 
suth had  the  sagacity  to  see,  at  a  gknoe, 
that  the  fate  of  Hungary  must  now  be  de- 
cided at  Vienna^  that  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose  in  endeavouring  to  impose  a  change 
ofpoH^ou  the  oenteal  government,  and 
that  his  natural  allies  were  the  Viennese 
Radicals.  He  immediately  entered  into 
negotiations  with  them,  and  conducted 
those  negotiations  with  uncommon  skill, 
rapidity,  and  oourage.  The  Poles  were 
persuaded  to  identify  Jelladuch  with  their 
terror  of  Russian  intrigues;  the  Italians, 
with  their  indignant  reooUeotian  of  the 
Croat  regiments,  who  fought  against  the 
independence  c^  Italy  upon  Italian  soil; 
the  Germans,  with  a  reactionary  despotism. 
At  the  same  tame  the  Vienna  Radinals  were 
promised  the  support  of  a  power^  army, 
which  Kossuth  was  to  despatch  to  their 
assistance  as  soon  as  thev  had  raised  the 
red  flag  in  Vienna.  The  Academic  Legion 
rose  to  arms  at  the  call  of  the  forty  Radicals 
in  the  assembly.  Vienna  was  again  re- 
volutionised. The  weak  Baoh  administra- 
tion was  dispersed.  General  Labour,  the 
minister  of  war,  who  had  xiromised  assist- 
ance to  the  Ban,  wtae  hanged  on  a  lamp- 
post The  troops  abandoned  the  town, 
which  remained  complel»ly  in  the  hands  of 
the  mob ;  and  the  Emperor,  once  more  a 
fugitive,  escaped  to  Lints,  leaving  behind 
him  this  proclamatioiL : 

Schoenbmn,  7tli  of  October,  1848. 

I  have  done  idl  that  a  sovereign  can  do 
for  the  public  good.  I  have  renounced  the 
absolute  power  bequeathed  to  me  by  my 
ancestors.  Forced,  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
fly  the  home  of  my  fathers,  I  returned  to  it 
with  no  other  guarantee  than  my  confi- 
dence in  my  people.  A  &ction,  strong  in 
its  audacity,  has  pushed  matters  to  the  last 
extremity.  Pillage  and  murder  reig^  at 
Vienna,  and  my  minister  of  war  has  been 
assassinated.  Trusting  in  God  and  my 
right,  I  again  quit  my  capital  in  order  to 
find  elsewhere  the  means  of  succouring  my 
oppressed  subjects.  Let  all  who  love 
Austria  and  her  liberties  rally  round  their 
Emperor. 

CHAPTER  VnU 

The  position  of  Jellaohioh,  derived  of 
the  support  from  Vienna,  on  which  he  had 
been  depending,  and  shut  in  between  the 
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Magyar  army  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Austrian  revolution  on  the  other,  was  now 
perilous.  The  destruction  of  his  whole 
force  was  uniyersaUy  considered  certain. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of 
Europe  when  it  was  reported,  immediately 
after  the  Emperor's  flight,  that  the  Ban, 
at  the  head  of  a  compact  and  well-organ- 
ised force,  was  before  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
He  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  forces  under  Prince  Windisch- 
graetz.  For,  the  powerful  army  promised 
by  Kossuth  to  the  Vienna  Radicals  existed 
only  in  his  own  imagination,  or  in  theirs. 
Li  a  few  days  JeUacluch  was  master  of  the 
Austrian  capital  and  master  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  He  had  only  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  receive  from  his  Croats  the 
crown  they  were  ready  and  able  to  place 
upon  his  head.  Had  he  then  chosen  to 
content  himself  merely  with  the  titular 
possession  of  Croatia,  Sdavonia,  Dalmatia, 
istria,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Southern 
Styria,  he  might  doubtless  have  created 
on  the  Adriatic  a  new  kingdom,  resting, 
with  sufficient  strength,  on  the  command 
of  the  seaports  of  Trieste,  Zara,  Fiume, 
Ragusa,  ijie  enthusiastic  alliance  of  the 
circumjacent  Servian,  Bulgar,  Bosniac,  and 
Montenegrin  populations,  the  adoration  of 
his  subjects,  and  his  own  military  genius. 
He  aimed,  however,  at  something  higher 
than  all  this,  something  higher  and  (judg- 
ing by  the  rarity  of  it),  more  difficult.  The 
faithful  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  He  had 
promised  himself  and  his  imperial  master 
that  he  would  save  the  ancient  empire  of 
Austria.  He  kept  his  word,  and  died  a  few 
years  later: 

We  should  wander  too  far  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  were  we  now  to  dwell 
upon  the  events  which  immediately  followed 
the  victory  just  recorded. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1848,  the  Mag- 
yar army  was  defeated  by  Prince  Windisch- 
graetz,  on  the  plains  of  Swechal,  not  far 
from  Dobling,  where  Count  Szechenyi 
was  still  languishing  in  Dr.  Gorgen's 
asylum. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1848,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and  commenced  that  political  career 
with  which  the  govermnent  of  Austria  was 
so  long  identified. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  of  the  same 
year  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated, 


and  was  succeeded  W  his  young  nephew 
the  present  Emperor  Franz  Josef. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1849.  Battbiany, 
who,  since  the  fall  of  his  cabinet,  had  re- 
tired from  political  affairs,  and,  confiding 
in  his  innocence,  remained  at  Pesth,  when 
the  Magyar  government  removed  to  De-  , 
brezcin,  was  arrested  by  Prince  Windisdh- 
graetz,  and,  on  the  5th  of  October,  he  was  { 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  During  the  night  he  attempted 
suicide,  and  his  neck  was  so  fearfully  lace- 
rated by  the  dagger  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  destroy  himself,  that  the 
next  morning  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
shoot,  instead  of  hang  him. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1849,  Kossuth 
proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  Loraine. 

On  the  15th  of  that  month  (that  is  to 
say,  four  days  previously)  the  yoxmg  Em- 
peror had  invoked  the  intervention  of  the 
Russian  Czar  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Magyar  revolution. 

On  the  11th  of  August  (that  is  to  saj, 
four  months  later)  the  Hungarian  geneial 
surrendered  his  sword  to  the  Russian  Prince 
Paskievitch. 

On  the  17th  of  that  month  Kossnfh 
escaped  into  Turkey.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1850,  he  was  joined,  in  Asia 
Minor,  by  his  wife,  Theresa,  and  shortly 
afterwards  by  his  daughter  and  two  sons: 
who  left  Hungary  with  the  permission  of 
the  Austrian  government.  So  ended  the 
Hungarian  tragedy  of  1848. 

We  now  return  to  Dobling. 
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0H17TEB  X7.      DirELIOB  1 

Cesabi  advanced  into  the  room  BJIeutly, 
witli  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  wife.  He  woa 
very  pale,  and  his  hand  plucked  at  his 
moostaiche  with  the  lithe  Berpeatine  mo- 
tion of  the  fingerB  that  was  so  BUggeBtire 
of  cmelty.  veronioa,  when  she  saw  him, 
started  violently,  and  dropped  Plew's  hand. 
The  Borgeon  stood  firm  and  etUl,  and  looked 
at  Cesare  quietly,  neither  apprehensive  nor 
defiant.  For  some  seconds  no  one  spoke. 
The  room  was  as  still  as  death.  Cesare's 
eyes  quitted  his  wife's  &ce,  and  wandered 
ronnd  the  bondoir,  looking  more  than  ever 
like  the  inscmtable  eyes  in  a  picttire  on 
which  yon  cannot  get  a  good  light.  This 
glance  took  in  every  detail  of  the  scene. 
The  preparations  for  snpper,  the  half- 
emptied  fiaaks  of  wine;  above  all,  his 
wife's  torn  sleeve,  and  the  wasted  arm  with 
its  livid  brnises.     Then  he  spoke. 

"  Mille  souse  t  I  intmde.  No  wonder 
yon  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  cars  gtoja  ! 
But  why  did  yon  not  tell  mo  that  yon  ex- 
pected a  guest  ?  Ha  !  Quite  a  carouse — 
a  banquet  I  Per  Dio !  It  is  diverting  ! 
Like  a  scene  in  «  comedy.  It  is  complete  ! 
Lclio  and  Rosanra — and  the  husband !" 

He  spoke  in  Italian,  and  with  an  insolent 
mocking  bitterness  of  irony  which  perhaps 
only  an  Italian  can  attain.  Veronica  did 
not  speak.  She  sat  still,  with  parted  lips 
and  dilated  eyes,  and  her  heart  boat  with 
sucb  suffbcating  rapidity  that  she  panted 
for  breath  as  she  sat.  Suddenly  Barletti 
turned  to  Flew,  and  addressed  him  in 
English  with  a  total  change  of  tone : 
^^^B^..  I  pill'*'  4  I  '  ■,  •»!.»■■  b.'jiaafcg 
Tou  m. 


"  What  do  you  here  ?"   he  asked  ab- 

rnptJy. 

"  I  came  here,  Prince  Barletti,  be- 
cause  "    He  saw  in  Veronica's  face  a 

mate  appeal  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she 
had  sent  for  him.  "Becaose  I  happened 
to  be  in  town,  and  thought  that,  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  I  might  venture  to  call  on 
your  wife.  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  by  your 
manner  — ■  an  unnecessarily  disoonrteous 
manner,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  towards 
one  whom  you  consider  your  interior — that 
my  visit  is  distastefiil  to  yon." 

"  Distasteful !  How  can  you  think  it  ? 
How  distasteful  P  Schiavo  sno  !  I  am  your 
slave." 

"  I  Uiink,  Cesare,  you — might — be — civil 
— if  not  kind — to  an  old  friend  of  mine — 
whom — I — so— value,"  gasped  Veronica, 
with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side,  to  re- 
strain Uie  painful  heating  of  her  heart. 

"  Angelo  mio  diletto  T  I  have  a  great 
defect.  I  confess  it  with  much  penance.  I 
am  not  of  those  husbands — those  amiable 
and  deaf  husbands — who  are  kind  to  the 
old  and  valued  friend  of  their  wife!  Che 
Tooi  P     I  am  made  so.     Son  fatto  cod." 

"  Yon  are  mad,  Cesare !" 

"  Not  at  all.  Ah  no  I  I  have  the  dia- 
grazia — the  disgrace — to  be  in  my  sound 
mind.  I  have  a  memory — oh  so  good 
memoiy  !  Did  I  tell  yon  of  my  antipathy 
— another  defect — I  am  full  of  them — for 
a  certain  person  ?  And  did  I  say  that  I 
like  him  not  to  come  in  my  house  P" 

Ail  this  while  Cesare  was  standing  with 
folded  arms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  to  his  wife  and  Plew.  The  kttter  left 
his  position  near  Yeronica,  and  advanced 
towards  Barletti,  still,  however,  keeping 
the  table  between  them. 

I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  say  what  I 
think  of  your  conduct,"   said   the  little 
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How  you   treat  me  matters 


'^It  matters  notlin^.  Yon  nro  right. 
It  matters  not  thai  !**  vetximed  Bai^^tti, 
snapping  bis  fingers  olose  to  tibe  surgeon's 
'EtLce.     Tne  latier  stood  like  a  rock. 

^'YoiL  had  better  take  care,"  said  he 
qnietlj.  "  Ton  might  chance  to  touch  me 
if  jou  did  that  again." 

«<  And  if  so?  E  ven  if  flo,  eh  ?  Maledetta 
oanaglia  che  tu  sei  !*' 

Flew  did  not  understand  the  words,  but 
the  kx)k  and  tone  that  accompanied  them 
wero  intelligible  enough.  He  oolouped 
bigh,  but  s]K)ke  stiil  in  t^ie  same  quiet 
manner,  that  in  its  unafiected  manliness 
had  a  certain  dignity. 

•*You  have  told  your  wife  in  my  pre- 
sence that  you  had  an  antipathy  to  me — 
why,  Heaven  knows ! — ^and  that  you  had 
desired  ne^er  to  see  me  in  your  house. 
•Even  had  I  known  this,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  prevented  me  from  coming— -" 

"  Without  doubt !  Qh,  without  doubt ! 
He  is  pleasant,  this  buffone  !" 

'*  But  I  did  not  know  it.  And  my  errand 
here  to-night  was — ^partly— to  deliver  a 
message  to  your  wife  from  her  &,iher." 

•*YouHe!" 

'^Oesare  1"  cried  Yeronica,  rising  and 
holding  up  her  hands  as  though  tx)  shut 
out  the  words  from  the  surgeon's  ears. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Veronica,"  said  Plew, 
with  a  quivering  lip.  *'  I  am  not  a  child 
to  be  carried  away  into  passion  by  a  vile 
vulgar  insult  from  one  whom  I  despised" 

"  Be  silent,  then  I"  cried  CesaT*e,  turning 
on  her  with  savage  fury.  He  spoke  now 
in  his  own  language,  and  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  opprobrious  taunts  and  invectives 
with  the  volubility  of  an  angry  lazzarone. 

He  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Plew.  Wild  and 
incredible  as  the  idea  appeared  to  Yeronica, 
it  nevertheless  was  so.  Some  jesting  word 
dropped  by  the  vicar  about  Mr.  Plew's  old 
adoration  for  his  daughter  had  fu^t  at- 
tracted his  attention  to  the  behaviour  of 
Yeronica  towards  this  man.  He  had  been 
struck  by  the  unexampled  fact  of  her  taking 
the  trouble  to  write  letters  to  him  from 
Shipley  Magna.  Why  should  she  care  to 
write  to  Mr.  Plew  ?  Friendship  ?  Bah  I 
He  was  not  a  fool.  What  friendship  could 
there  be  between  a  beautiful  brilliant  young 
woman  like  his  wife,  and  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unattractive  he  might  be  in  Oesare's 
eyes,  was  still  far  from  old,  and,  moreover, 
had  loved  Yeronica  in  years  gone  by  ? 
Che,  Che!  If  she  did  not  love  him,  she 
allowed  him  to  make  love  to  her.    Cesare*s 


jealousy  was  alert  and  farioos  at  ihe 
thought.  Th«n  one  night  he  comes  honie 
unexpeotodir  mnd  finds  this  man  witb  Iom 
wi£^ — ^wifii  bii  wife  wha  had  relmd  to  go 
o«i  with  him  in  spite  of  hit  uigezA  leqtust 
tohert^  do  so.  She  had  beesi oomplaiiuog 
of  faim,  too,  to  this  accursed  doctor.  Did 
he  not  s^  the  torn  sleeve,  the  uncovered 
arm  P  There  was  no  reproach  that  oonld 
laceraite  a  womaai's  feelings  that  he  did  not 
beap  <m  her  in  bis  fury. 

''Oh,  Biarciful  Heavenr  sbe  cned, 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  iiunlibi^  iem- 
p)ee,  "ibis  is  man  thaa  I  caa  beax. 
Listen,  Oesai^  SiAoe  you  are  bo  pos- 
sessed witii  this  insanity — ^yes,  insanity! 
I  would  say  so  with,  my  dying  breath--I 
will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  cannot  remaiii 
with  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
separate  from  you  and  to  live  apart  Yon 
may  have  all  the  money— ^1  tie  wicked, 
weary  money ;  give  me  only  enough  to 
live  on,  and  let  me  go.  I  am  broken,  and 
crushed.     I  only  want  peace." 

"You  hear  the  Signora  Principessa!" 
said  Cesara,  resmaing  for  a  moment  his 
moddng  sneer.  **  You  hear  her !  Gaonet 
you,  you  valued  friend,  peEFSuade  her  to 
be  wise  ?  I  «n  her  hnaband.  Ah,  I  know 
your  Engliidi  law!  I  am  master,  she  is 
slave,  (^mnot  you  advise  her  ?  But  I  fear 
you  are  not  yourself  veiy  wiae !  You  gave 
her  wine.  Do  you  not  know  that  she  has 
too  great  a  penchant  fcnr  the  wisie?  Or  did 
you  perhaps  tea<di  her  to  love  it>  hke  the 
rest  of  the  Incrlesi  ?" 

'*  You  ore  more  base  and  oontemptible 
than  I  could  have  believed  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  be.  I  shall  not  remaia  longer  he- 
neath  your  roof.  But  I  would  have  yoo  to 
know  that  this  lady  is  not  witiiout  friffids 
and  protectors,  and  that  the  English  law, 
which  joa  profess  to  know  bo  well,  does 
not  permit  you  to  treat  her  wit^  the  gross 
brutality  to  which  I  can  bear  witness." 

"  Giuro  a  Dio !"  cried  Ceeare,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury.  "  This  to  me— to  mel  !« 
are  perhaps  her  proteotor-^-oane  male- 
dettoi" 

"  Don't  go !"  screamed  Veronica,  ohtjg- 
ing  to  iknB  surgeon's  arm,  and  cowering 
away  from  her  husband.  "  He  will  kill  me 
when  you  are  gone  !" 

With  a  tremendous  oath  Oesare  seiaed  a 
knife  frcfm  the  table,  and  made  a  thmst 
at  the  surgeon.  At  the  same  instant 
Veronica  threw  herself  betweai  the  two 
men,  and  the  knife,  glancing  off  Piew^ 
thick  coat,  was  plunged  into  her  side. 

"  O  God  1  Veronica  I"  cried  the  svrgeaD, 
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supporting  her  in  his  arms,  and,  as  her 
weight  sank,  kneeling  down  upon  the 
round,  and  resting  her  head  on  his  knee. 

Cesare  stood  transfixed  and  motionless, 
looking  at  the  flowing  blood,  tiie  dark 
dishevelled  hair  that  covered  the  snrgeon's 
knee,  the  white  face  of  his  hapless  wife. 

'*  Get  assistance !  Call  for  hdip!  Ton  have 
murdered  her.    Veronica !  Veronica !" 

"  Is — ^is  she  dead  ?"  said  Cesare.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  a  ref>ly,  he  mshed  out 
of  the  room,  descended  the  stairs  with  head* 
long  vehemence,  and  was  gone.  The  sur- 
geon's cries  presently  brought  up  a  crowd 
of  scared  servants,  most  of  &em.  heated  and 
flustered  with  a  revel  they  had  been  holding 
in  their  own  domain,  and  which  had  pre- 
preventeid  their  hearing  Cesare  rush  down 
the  stairs  and  from  the  house.  There  was 
a  chorxis  of  exclamations ;  a  conAised  Babel 
of  voices.  Some  of  the  women  screamed 
murder. 

"  Be  quiet,  for  God's  sake !  Help  me  to 
lay  her  on  the  couch." 

He  had  stanched  the  Uood  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  it  still  flowed,  and  as  they 
lifted  her  to  place  her  on  the  couch  it 
broke  forth  afresh,  and  left  a  ghaertly  trail 
that  marked  their  path  across  the  gaily- 
flowered  carpet. 

"  Go  for  a  doctor  instantly!  Go  you !" 
^d  Mr.  Flew,  singling  out  one  man  who 
looked  less  scared  and  more  self-possessed 
than  the  others.  He  was  a  groom,  and  had 
not  long  been  in  the  prince's  serriee. 

^'  I  am  a  medical  man  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Plew,  "  but  I  must  have  assistance." 

The  man  set  ofi^,  promising  to  make  good 
speed.  Mr.  Plew  then  asked  for  water 
and  linen,  and,  sending  the  other  men 
away,  he  made  two  of  the  women  assist 
him  to  do  what  could  be  done.  They  laid 
a  white  sheet  over  her,  and  put  pillows 
and  cushions  beneath  her  head.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Lord  be  merciful !  She's  alive !"  cried 
one  of  the  women. 

Mr.  Plew  checked  her  by  putting  his  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

^'Be  quiet.  It's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  you  should  be  quiet.  Veronica," 
he  added,  putting  his  lips  near  to  her  ear 
and  speakmg  very  softly.  "  Do  you  know 
me  ?" 

She  formed  the  word  "yes"  with  her 
colourless  lips.  Then  her  eyes  languidly 
wandered  about  the  room  as  though  in 
search  of  some  one.  Then  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Plew  remarked  Cesare's  absence. 
**  Where  is — your  master  ?'•  he  asked  of 


one  of  the  women,  interpreting  Veronica's 
look. 

"  Master  ?  Master  ?  I  don't  know  !  Did 
he  come  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  was  here.  He  was  here 
just  now." 

"  Then,"  cried  one  of  the  women,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  was  it  lie  that  done  it  P" 

Veronica  made  a  violent  effort  to  speak. 
"It  was  not  all  his  fault,"  she  gasped. 
"  I— fell— on— the  knife." 

The  exertion  was  too  great  for  her,  and 
she  swooned  again.  In  a  few  moments 
*^e  groom  returned,  bringing  with  him  the 
doctor  and  a  policeman. 

GHAPTEB  XYI.      THE  BMO. 

"Thbrh  is  no  hope.  Yon  had  better 
send  for  her  fHends  at  onoe.  Are  they  in 
London  P     She  cannot  last  many  hours." 

The  sickly  grey  dawn  was  creeping  in  at 
the  windows  of  the  room  where  Mr.  Plew 
had  watched  all  night  by  the  side  of  the 
dying  girl.  Dving  ?  Ah,  yes,  too  surely. 
Before  his  colleague's  verdict  had  been 
uttered,  Mr.  Plew  had  known  full  well 
that  it  was  beyond  mortal  skill  to  save 
her.  The  Hght  of  a  shaded  lamp  strug- 
gled with  the  dawn.  They  had  not  dared 
to  remove  Veronica  fiK>m  the  conch  on 
which  she  had  been  placed  at  first.  The 
growing  daylight  gradually  revealed  more 
and  more  of  ike  horrible  aspect  of  the 
chamber.  The  contrast  of  its  gaudy  rich- 
ness and  bright  gOding,  with  the  Siwfal 
stains  that  ran  along  the  floor,  and  ynik 
the  ghastly  whiteness  of  the  covering  that 
concealed  the  helpless  form  on  the  sofa, 
and  with  the  livid  face  and  dishevelled  hair 
tossed  wildly  around  it,  was  horrible. 

Both  the  doctors  had  at  first  concurred  in 
thinking  that  there  might  be  some  hope. 
But  after  a  few  hours  a  violent  fever  set  in. 
From  that  moment  Mr.  Plew  knew  that 
she  was  doomed.  She  had  been  delirious 
aU  night,  and  had  asked  constantly  for 
water,  water,  water.  But  she  spoke  chiefly 
in  Italian.  Her  faithful  loving  friend  had 
watched  by  her  through  the  long  night  of 
agony  such  as  breaks  the  heart  and 
blanches  the  head.  Then  with  the  first 
grey  of  morning  came  the  words  that  head 
this  chapter : 

"  There  is  no  hope." 

Her  father  had  been  telegraphed  for,  but 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she  should 
survive  to  see  him,  let  him  make  ihe  ut- 
most speed  he  could. 

After  the  long  night  of  pain,  fever,  and 
delirium,  the  first  rays  of  morning  found 
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the  BufiTerer  sleeping.  It  seemed  not,  in- 
deed, so  much  a  sleep,  as  a  lethargy,  that 
weighed  on  her  eyelids,  snrroimded  by  a 
livid  violet  circle  that  made  the  pallor  of 
her  cheeks  and  brow  startling. 

**  Has  any  news  been  heard  of  the  man — 
the  Prince  Cesare  ?"  asked  the  London 
physician  in  a  low  voice  of  Mr.  Plew.  The 
former  had  not  passed  the  whole  night 
by  Veronica's  conch,  as  her  old  friend  had 
done.  He  had  contented  himself  with 
sending  a  nnrse,  and  promising  to  come 
again  in  the  early  morning.  This  promise 
he  had  kept.  Mr.  Plew  E^ook  his  head  in 
answer  to  the  physician's  question. 

"  I  hope  they'll  catch  the  villain,"  said 
the  physician. 

Mr.  rlew  at  that  moment  had  no  thought 
or  care  for  Cesare's  punishment.  His  whole 
soul  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  prostrate 
form  from  which  the  life  was  ebbing  with 
every  breath. 

"The  magistrate  will  be  here  by-and- 
bye,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  She  must  not  be  disturbed  l"  said  Mr. 
Plew.     "  She  must  not  be  tortured." 

The  physician  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  at  the  sleeper  with  a 
oool  compassion  in  his  &ce.  "  They  must 
not  delay  veiy  long,  if  they  want  to  see  her 
alive.     The  end  is  near,"  said  he. 

Mr.  Plew  remained  perfectly  still,  watch- 
ing her  face,  from  which  he  did  not  with- 
draw his  eyes  for  a  moment,  even  in  ad- 
dressing the  other  man.  In  his  heart  he 
was  praying  that  she  might  regain  con- 
sciousness and  recognise  him  before  the 
end. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Then  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  door,  which  soimded  with 
painful  metallic  vibrations  through  the 
hushed  house. 

"  I  will  go  down  and  see  them,"  said  the 
physician,  divining  who  the  early  visitors 
must  be :  and  not  sorry  to  leave  a  scene  in 
which  he  could  be  of  no  use. 

"  She  must  not  be  disturbed,"  said  Mr. 
Plew,  still  without  moving  or  changing  the 
fixed  direction  of  his  glance.  The  other 
nodded,  and  noiselessly  left  the  room.  The 
hired  nurse  sat  with  closed  eyes  in  a  chair 
in  a  distant  comer  of  the  room.  She  was 
not  fully  asleep.  But  she  took  a  measure 
of  repose,  in  the  half- waking  fiashion  ren- 
dered familiar  by  her  avocations.  There 
was  a  muffled  sound  of  feet  below;  the 
closing  of  a  door — ^then  all  was  still. 

Suddenly  the  surgeon's  gaze,  instead  of 
looking  on  closed,  violet-tinted  eyelids, 
with  their  heavy  black  fringe,  met  a  pair 
of   wide-open  haggard  eyes,  that  looked 


strange,  but  not  wild :  there  was  specula- 
tion in  them. 

"Mr.  Plew!" 

The  whispered  sound  of  his  own  xmcouth 
name  was  like  musio  in  his  ears.  All  the 
night  she  had  been  calling  on  Gesare,  beg- 
ging him  to  save  her  fix>m  that  other;  im- 
ploring him  to  give  her  a  drink  of  water; 
appointing  an  hour  for  him  to  meet  her  in 
the  Villa  Beale;  always  associating  him 
with  some  terror  or  trouble.  She  had 
spoken  in  Italian.  But  her  husband's  same, 
and  one  or  two  other  words,  had  sufficed 
to  give  the  watcher  an  idea  of  the  images 
that  filled  her  poor  fevered  brain. 

"  My  dearest,"  he  answered. 

She  feebly  moved  her  hand,  and  he  took 
it  in  his  own.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  as  though  to  signify  that  that  was 
what  she  had  desired  him  to  do. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  and 
looking  at  him  with  a  terrible,  wide  stare, 
whispered,  "  ShaU  I  die  ?" 

His  heart  was  wrung  with  a  bitter  agony 
as  he  saw  her  plaintive  pleading  face,  fall 
of  the  vague  t^ror  of  a  frightened  child. 
He  pressed  her  hand  gently,  and  Biaroked 
the  matted  hair  from  her  £orehe&L  He 
tried  to  speak  comfort  to  her.  But  it  was 
in  vain.    He  could  not  tell  her  a  he. 

"Don't  let  me  die !  I  am  very  young. 
Can'tl  get  better?  Oh,  can't  I  get  better? 
I  am  so  afraid  I  Keep  me  with  you.  Hold 
my  hand.     Don't  let  me  die  !" 

"  Veronica !  My  only  love !  Be  cahn ! 
Have  pity  on  me." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid,  it  is  so  dreadfol 
to— to— die !" 

She  hid  her  £Bbce  against  his  hand,  and 
moaned  and  murmured  incoherently. 

"  Our  Father  have  mercy  upon  her!" 
sobbed  the  surgeon.  Even  as  he  sobbed, 
he  was  careful  to  suppress  the  convnlsive 
heaving  of  his  chest  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  command  it,  lest  it  should  shake 
the  hand  she  dung  to. 

Again  she  moved  her  head  enough  to 
enable  her  to  look  up  at  him.  "  You  aw 
good,"  she  said.  "  x  ou  can  pray.  God 
will  hear  you.  Will  he  ?— will  be  hear 
you  ?     Oh  yes,  yes,  you  and  Maud.    To^ 

and  Maud — ^you  and Do  you  see  that 

tombstone  in  St.  Gildas's  grave-yard?  1 
dreamt  once  that  I  was  going  to  znanj 
you,  and  he  started  out  from  behind  the 
tombstone  to  prevent  it.  That  T?as  * 
dream.  But  the  tombstone  is  there :  white, 
all  white  on  the  turf.     Don't  you  seo  it^" 

"  Veronica  1     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

«  Yes :  Mr.  Plew.  Poor  Mr.  Plew.  He 
loved  me.    Was  it  you  ? 
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**  I  loved  yon.  I  love  you.  Listen !  Do 
you  think  you  can  pray  ?" 

"  0-h-h-h !  I'm  afiraid !  But  if  you  say 
— ^if  you  say  it — I  will  try." 

He  uttered  a  short  prayer. 

"  Do  you  forgive  all  those  who  have  done 
you  wrong  ?" 

"  Forgive !  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am 
sorry.  I  hope  they  will  forgive  me.  Yes : 
I  forgive." 

"  My  darling,  let  me  kiss  you.  You  are 
not  in  pain  ?" 

"  N-no.  It  is  so  dark  now  !  That  old 
yew-tree  shades  the  window  too  much.  But 
we  shall  go  away  where  there  is  more 
light,  shan't  we  ?     We  won't  stay  here." 

"  We  will  go  where  there  is  more  light, 
my  treastire.  Lean  your  dear  head  on  my 
arm.     So.    You  are  not  frightened  now  ?" 

**  Not  frightened  now ;  tired — so  tired  ! 
How  dark  the  yew-tree  makes  the  window  ! 
Ah!" 

She  gave  a  long  quivering  sigh,  and 
dropped  her  head  upon  his  hand. 

When  they  came  to  see  if  the  sufferer 
could  be  spoken  to,  they  found  him  stand- 
ing rigid  with  her  fingers  clasped  in  his. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  warn  them  to  be 
silent  as  they  entered. 

"  She  must  not  be  disturbed !"  he  whis- 
pered. 

**  Disturbed  !"  echoed  the  physician,  ad- 
vancing hastily.  '^  She  will  never  be  dis- 
turbed more.  My  dear  sir,  you  must  com- 
pose yourself.  I  feel  for  your  grief.  You 
were  evidently  much  attached  to  the  un- 
fortunate lady.  But  there  is  no  more  to 
be  done — she  is  dead  1" 

Several  years  later  there  arrived  in  Leg- 
horn from  the  United  States,  an  Italian — a 
Sicilian  he  called  himself — who  was  sup- 
posed by  those  who  understood  such 
matters  to  be  mixed  up  with  certain  po- 
litical movements  of  a  republican  tendency 
in  the  South.  He  was  an  agent  of  Mazzini, 
said  one.  He  was  a  rich  adventurer  who 
liad  been  a  filibuster,  said  another.  He 
was  a  mere  chevalier  d'industrie,  declared 
a  third,  and  the  speaker  remembered  his 
face  in  more  than  one  capital  of  (Europe. 
Doubtless  he  had  been  attracted  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence  by  its  recent 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  Or 
it  might  be  that  he  had  made  New  York 
too  hot  to  hold  him. 

One  night  there  was  a  disturbance  at  a 
low  cafe  in  Leghorn  near  the  port,  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  Greek  sailors.  A  man 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his  assassin. 


a  certain  Greek  of  infamous  character,  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Of  the  murdered  man  little  was  known. 
The  landlord  of  the  cafe  deposed  that  he 
had  entered  his  house  together  with  the 
Grreck ;  the  latter  seeming  more  boastfully 
insolent  and  elated  than  was  his  wont, 
that  he  (the  landlord)  perceiving  that  the 
stranger  was  of  a  different  class  to  the 
generality  of  his  customers,  was  induced 
by  curiosity  to  pay  some  attention  to  his 
conversation  (in  other  words,  to  listen  at 
the  door  of  the  miserable  room  occupied 
by  the  Greek),  that  he  had  heard  the  two 
men  quarrelling,  and  the  Greek  especially 
insisting  on  a  large  sum  of  money,  reite 
rating  over  and  over  again  that  twenty 
thousand  francs  was  a  cheap  price  to  let 
him  off  at.  He  supposed  there  had  been  a 
struggle,  for  he  had  soon  heard  a  scuffling 
noise,  and  the  voice  of  the  Greek  crying 
out  that  he  should  not  serve  him  as  he  had 
served  his  wife  !  He  had  got  assistance, 
and  broken  open  the  door.  The  stranger 
was  dead:  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Che 
vuole  ?  Pazienza !  the  Greek  had  tried  to 
escape  by  the  window,  but  was  too  great 
a  coward  to  jump.  So  they  caught  him. 
That  was  all  he  knew.     Ecco  ! 

The  murdered  man  was  known  in  Leg- 
horn as  Gesare  Cesarini.  But  there  was 
more  than  one  distinguished  noble  who 
could  have  given  a  different  name  to  him 
But  they  never  thought  of  doing  so.  The 
man  was  dead.  There  had  been  sundry 
unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with 
his  history.  And  would  it  not  have  been 
exceedingly  incowoenahle  to  stir  up  such 
disagreeable  recollections,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  really  illustrious  Neapolitan 
family,  who  had  become  quite  the  leaders 
of  society  since  their  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  sale  of  some  property  to  an  English 
company  that  afterwards  went  to  smash  P 

So  Cesare  de'  Barletti  sleeps  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  and  his  own  people  know  his  name 
no  more. 

Maud  was  not  told  of  Veronica's  tragic 
fate  until  some  weeks  after  her  marriage, 
her  husband  feeling  that  it  would  cast  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  early  brightness  of 
their  wedded  life.  Her  grief,  when  she 
knew  the  truth,  was  sincere  and  intense. 
And  her  only  consolation  was — ^as  she 
often  said  to  the  poor  surgeon — to  know 
that  her  dear  girl  had  died  with  his  loving 
hand  in  hers,  and  not  been  quite  lonely 
and  abandoned  at  the  last. 

The  vicar's  affliction  was  more  demon- 
strative, but  briefer  than  Maud's.  Ho 
soon  had  troubles  enough  in  the  present  to 
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prevent  his  brooding  over  the  past.  His 
yonng  wife  speedily  discovered  the  anoma- 
lous nature  of  her  position :  not  received 
by  the  gentry,  and  looked  on  with  cold 
jealousy  by  those  of  her  own  class.  She 
became  fretful  and  slatternly,  and  turned 
out  to  have  a  shrewish  tongue,  and  to  be 
energetic  in  the  using  of  it.  And  her 
vulgar  family  established  themselves  in 
the  vicarage,  and  lorded  it  over  the  vicar 
as  only  the  callousness  of  vulgarity  can. 

Old  Joanna  left  her  old  master  with 
regret.  But,  as  she  said,  she  could  not 
stand  being  crowed  over  by  Mrs.  Meggitt. 
The  faithful  old  woman  went  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lookwood,  whose  children — 
especially  a  bright-eyed  h'ttle  girl,  named 
Veronica — she  spoiled  with  supreme  satia- 
faction  to  herself,  and  under  the  delusion 
that  her  discipline  was  Spartan  in  its 
rigour. 

Miss  Turtle  inherited  a  trifling  legacy 
from  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  was  a  tradea- 
man  in  London :  on  the  strength  of  which 
legacy  she  set  up  a  dav-schooL  As  she 
was  very  gentle,  very  honest,  and  very 
industrious,  she  prospered.  She  never  mar- 
ried, and  she  and  Mr.  Flew  continued  fast 
friends  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Of  the  little  surgeon — ^if  these  pages 
have  succeeded  in  portraying  him  as  he 
was — ^it  need  not  be  said  that  his  life  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  humble  usefulness  and 
activity.  He  was  never  merry,  and  seldom 
— to  outward  observation  at  least — sad. 
Once  a  year  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
London,  where  he  visited  a  lonely  tomb  in 
a  suburban  cemetery.  But  of  these  visits 
he  never  spoke. 

And  it  was  observed  in  him,  that  while 
he  was  always  kind  and  gentle  to  all  chil- 
dren, he  was  especially  attached  to  one  of 
Maud's  little  girls.  But  he  always  gave 
her  the  uncoudi  name  she  had  bestowed 
upon  herself  in  her  baby  efforts  to  talk — 
Wonca!— and  he  never  called  her  Veronica. 

THE  END  OF  VERONICA, 


BEARDS  AND  MOUSTACHES. 


We  are  not  aware  that  any  author  has 
yet  written  the  chronicles  of  the  appendage 
which  nature  attaches  to  the  chin  and  &oe 
of  man ;  yet  a  great  deal  might  be  written 
on  the  subject,  and  a  ourioua  study  made 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  fisivour  and 
disfavour  which  beards,  moustaches,  and 
whiskers  have  at  different  times  under- 
gone.     A  skilfully   inquiring  pen  might 


search  out  for  us,  the  reasons  of  these  ups 
and  downs ;  and  an  interesting  chapter  or 
two  might  be  added  to  the  social  history  of 
ages,  by  recording  what  great  men  wore 
beards,  and  what  others  shaved.  Upon  & 
first  reflection  it  might  seem  as  though 
shaving-brushes  were  symptoms  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  as  though  man  in  his  prunitiTe 
condition  must  have  let  his  beard  alone. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case; 
in  virtue  of  that  singukr  impulse  which 
prompts  men,  civiHsed  or  no,  to  disfigiue 
thmnselves  under  pretext  of  adornment, 
man  no  sooner  saw  his  face  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  a  stream,  Idian  he  decided  that  it 
needed  alterations,  and  took  to  running 
rings  through  his  ears,  and  skewers  throngh 
his  nose,  and  to  scrape  the  hair  off  hi» 
cheeks  and  chin.  The  first  razors  em- 
ployed, were  probably  sharp  flints;  after- 
warda  came  shells,  such  as  were  used  npto 
a  very  recent  time  by  the  natives  of  New 
Zeakmd ;  then  appeared  a  variety  of  shaving 
implements  in  steel,  which  looked  more  or 
less  like  modem  carving-knives  or  nine- 
teenth century  cork-cutters;  finally,  hn- 
manity  was  endowed  with  the  nwor. 

By  the  Hebraical  law  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  shave ;  it  is  said  in  Leviticxis  xix. 
V.  27 ;  and  again  in  Lev.  xzL  5  :  '^  Ye  shaU 
not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither 
shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy  beard.'' 
This  law,  however,  could  not  have  been 
very  string^tly  observed,  for  we  find  fre- 
quent allusions  to  rasors  in  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch;  and,  as  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fiskct  that  the  Nasarites  and 
the  priests  in  the  Temple  were  forbidden 
to  shave,  it  is  probable  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  off  their  beards.  The  law  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  was  decreed 
by  Moses,  B.O.  1490 ;  five  centuries  before 
that  time,  during  the  reign  of  SemiramiB, 
in  Assyria,  it  was  customary  for  mon  of 
the  upper  classes  to  wear  their  beards 
plaited  and  curled  into  tresses,  like  short 
ropes.  The  hair  was  arranged  in  the  Bame 
fashion,  as  we  find  by  the  frescoes  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  bj 
Mr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta.  The  Assyrian 
slaves  and  common  soldiers  seem,  howevo^t 
to  have  shaved,  and  the  slaves  also  wore 
their  hair  much  shorter  and  plaited  less 
elaborately.  The  Egyptians  appear,  for 
the  most  part^  to  have  shaved,  that  is,  they 
wore  neither  moustaches  nor  whiskers; 
but  it  is  still  a  controverted  point  whether 
that  appendage  which  we  find  upon  the 
chin  of  all  Egyptian  statues,  Efphinxes,  and 
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faces  of  men  in  bas-reKefs,  be  a  beard,  or 
an  artifioial  ornament.  We  think  it  must 
have  been  a  beard ;  for,  setting  aside  the 
inconTmience  which  would  haye  attended 
the  wearing  of  a  block  of  wood  or  leather 
npon  the  chin,  it  is  dear  that  thid  block 
must  haTe  had  a  chin-strap  to  8npp<»^  it; 
and  we  find  nothing  Hke  chin-straps  in  the 
Egyptian  figures  still  extant. 

Coming  to  Qreeoe,  we  know  for  certain 
that  Socrates,  Themiiitocles,  Anstides,  Pe- 
ricles, and  all  the  g^reat  hesoee  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  wore  beards ;  we  know,  more- 
orer,  that  Aloibiades  was  in  the  habit  of 
perfuming  his,  and  of  dyeing  or  painting  it : 
as  also  his  hair  and  eyebrows.  It  is  notice- 
able, howerer,  that  on  the  baB-reHefs  of  the 
Parthenon,  many  of  which  ore  in  the  Bri- 
tish Mnaemn,  only  the  chie&  wear  beards 
— ^the  soldiers,  in  almost  every  case^  are 
besrdless  and  monstacheless.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  obswred  in  well-nic'h  all  the 
specimens  of  Greek  painting  wat  harve 
been  handed  down  to  ns;  tibat  is,  npon 
-vases,  caps,  and  the  reprodnoiionB  of  Groek 
frescoes  lonnd  at  Pompeii. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Boman 
Republic,  the  Romans  o£  all  classes  allowed 
their  beards  to  grow  freely ;  shaTiBg  seems 
to   haye  been    quite   nnkaown.     It  was 
not  unto  the  year  300  b.c.  that  anything 
like  a  razor  was  seen  in  Rome;  but  at 
that  time  a  lew  Qreek  barbers  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  fomm;  nnd  al- 
though, like  all  innoyators,  they  were  at 
first  receiyed  with  derision,  yet  after  a 
time  they  succeeded  in  getting  customers ; 
few  at  first;  then  more ;  unttf  at  kust  the 
barbers'  shops  in  Rome  beeame  what  the 
clubs  are  in  London  or  the  caf6s  in  Paris: 
places  of  loungmg  and  resort^  where  eyery 
one  with  nothm^  to  do  spends  a  Ibw  hours 
of  his  time  each  day.     As  the  Romans 
grew  ridier  from  the  ^x>ila  of  conquered 
nations,  and  as  they  began  to  discard  the 
simple  life  of  their  ancestors  lior  a  mode  of 
liying  more  in  keeping  with  theur  wealth, 
many  had  slayes  whose  sole  business  was 
to  shaye  tiiem  and  coyer  their  hair  with 
greases.    At  first  this  tadc  was  entrusted 
to  men,  but  Lucullus  is  said  to  haye  had 
women  trained  to  the  work;  and,   as  a 
woman*s  hand  is  much  lighter,  and  usually 
more  skilful,  than  that  of  a  man,  the  change 
was  pronounced  hy  connoisseurs  to  be  for 
the  better.     By  JuHvs  Cvsar's  time,  the 
beard  had  fkllen  into  thorough  discn^it 
among  all  classes  of  sooiely :  slates  being 
the  only  people  who  still  wore  it.     Cessar 
himself  was  shaved  with  scrupulous  neat- 


ness every  morning ;  Pompey,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  Augustus,  were  all  clean 
shaven  too ;  even  Cato  Uticensis,  who  had 
but  slight  respect  for  the  fashions,  would 
have  thought  it  disreputable  and  unseemly 
to  appear  in  a  public  place  with  a  beard. 

It  was  Trajan  who  first  had  the  courage 
to  shake  off  the  barber's  yoke.  This  king, 
an  excellent  monarch  in  many  respects, 
discovered  that  his  shaving  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  day ;  and,  as 
he  was  the  first  emperor  since  uaosar  who 
really  felt  that  he  was  on  the  throne  for 
something  more  than  eating  and  drink- 
ing, he  relinquished  a  habit  that  cost  him 
more  minutes  than  he  could  afford  to  lose. 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus 
Anrelius,  his  immediate  successors,  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake,  and  allowed  their  beards 
to  grow  undipped.  After  them,  however, 
came  Commodus;  as  this  exemplary  mo- 
narch found  the  time  hang  so  heavily  upon 
his  hands  that  he  was  obliged  to  kQl  fiies 
of  an  aflemoon,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  discard  the  precious  means  afforded 
him  by  ahaying  of  xoaking  haif-horxrs  go 
by;  barbers  had  a  new  time  of  it,  and 
thenceforth  continued  to  have  the  Roman 
emperors  for  patrons  until  Edoard  over- 
turned Romulus-Augustulus,  the  last  im- 
porator,  and  inaugurated  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  moustaches. 

Meanwhile,   the  reahn  of  Britain  had 
started  into  being.     The  first  Britons  dyed 
themselves  blue,  as  school  histories  tell  us, 
and  we  have  no  positive  reason  to  doubt  the 
tact ;  but  blue  or  not,  they  wore  no  beards. 
Cassibelaunus,  King  of  Cassia,  the  adver- 
sary of  Julius  Cassar;  and  Caractacus,  Chief 
of  the  Silures,  the  last  champion  of  British 
independence;  wore  long  and  fierce  mou«- 
staches,  and  hair  flowing  over  their  shoul- 
ders;   but  their  chins   and  cheeks  were 
smooth,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Oaulsi 
their  contemporaries.     The  Franks,  who, 
invaded  Graul  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century  and  destroyed  the  last  remnants  of 
Roman  civilisation :  the  Saxons  who  undev 
Cedric  (Kerdric)  soon  after  landed  in  £ng<^ 
land ;  introduced  into  the  two  countries  the 
fashion  of  a  bushy  tuft  at  the  end  of  thQ 
chin,  with  short  bristly  moustaches.     In  $i 
painted  miniature  in  a  book  of  ohivab^ 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  copj| 
of  which  exists  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imp&i 
riale  in  Paris,  there  are  represented  KIdm 
Arthur  and  the   Knights  of  his    Rouncj 
Table.  None  have  moustaches  or  whiskersj 
but  all  have  that  long  tufb  at  the  end  o| 
their  chins* 
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In  the  reign  of  Oswie,  the  last  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  who  flonrished  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  centurj,  a  fierce  contest 
arose  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  L*eland,  as  to  how  the  priests  should 
shave  their  heads  and  faces,  or  whether 
they  should  shave  them  at  all;  The  British 
priests  held  that  shaving  was  superfluous : 
the  Pope,  however,  maintained  that  the 
use  of  razors  was  indispensable  to  salvation. 
The  strife  waxed  warm;  but,  as  things 
seemed  likely  to  go  too  fer,  Oswie,  who 
feared  interdict  and  excommunication,  con- 
voked a  meeting  of  ecclesiastics  at  Whitby, 
and  there  decreed :  first,  that  priests  should 
shave  all  but  a  thin  crown  of  hair  off  their 
heads:  secondly,  that  they  should  wear 
neither  beard  nor  whiskers  nor  moustaches, 
upon  pain  of  public  penance.  This  was 
peremptory,  and  the  English  priests  gave  in. 

Beards  had  come  into  fashion  again  for 
laymen  long  before  this  meeting  at  Whitby. 
It  is  likely  that  Oswie  himself  wore  a  fml 
flowing  b^ird,  whiskers,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances; but  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
who  ascended  the  French  throne  in  768, 
sported  only  a  moustache;  and,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  had  such  an  aversion  to 
hairy  &ces,  that  he  not  only  required  his 
courtiers  to  shave,  but  fartnermore  made 
it  an  express  condition,  when  he  gave  the 
dukedom  of  Benevento  to  Qrimoald,  that 
the  latter  should  oblige  the  Lombards  to 
cut  ofi^  their  beards.  Egbert  of  Wessex,  the 
first  king  of  all  England,  had  spent  a  part 
of  his  youth  at  the  Court  of  Charlemagne ; 
when  he  returned  home  to  take  possession 
of  his  throne,  he  brought  with  him  a  smooth 
fiice.  The  Danes,  who,  during  this  reign, 
infested  England,  were  all  bearded  men. 
This  was  sufficient  reason,  had  no  other 
existed,  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  shave: 
men  in  those  days  made  it  a  point  to  be 
as  unlike  their  enemies  as  possible. 

Strangely  enough,  the  beard,  which  had 
seemed  a  heresy  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Oswie,  had  come  into  favour 
again  with  the  Catholic  priesthood  by  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  bishops  and 
priests  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  on  their 
faces,  and  were  even  rather  lax  in  shaving 
the  crown  of  their  heads.  This  scandalised 
the  Greek  Church,  the  ministers  of  which 
made  a  diligent  use  of  razors ;  and  the  dis- 
pute upon  this  subject  grew  as  fierce  as 
it  had  been  two  centuries  before,  between 
Rome  and  England.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  Papal  See  argued  that  as  all 
the  apostles,  and  notably  St.  Peter,  had 


worn  beards,  it  was  the  duty  of  ttieir  suc- 
cessors to  imitate  them.  This  failed  to 
convince  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  the  famons 
edict  of  excommunication  which  the  Pa- 
triarch Photius  launched  against  Pope 
Nicholas  in  856,  it  was  alleged  as  a  major 
grievance  that  the  Latin  priests  re&ised  to 
shave,  and  were  consequently  unwortlij 
of  entering  into  communion  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Philoso- 
phers of  the  Democritus  school  will  smile 
when  they  remember  that  opinions  on  this 
mighty  point  have  see-sawed  again  since 
that  time;  now-a-days,  the  Grreek  priests 
wear  beards,  and  the  Bomish  shave  1 

Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries 
the  fashion  with  regard  to  the  wearing  of 
moustaches  and  beards  varied  several  times. 
History  tells  us  that  King  Robert,  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  who  died  a.d.  1031,  wore  in 
his  latter  years  a  long  white  beard,  which 
in  battle  he  aUowed  to  flow  out  of  his 
helmet  to  serve  as  a  rallying  sign  to  his 
soldiers.  Henry  the  First  of  France,  son  of 
Robert,  ascended  the  throne  with  mous- 
taches ;  but  having  soon  after  received  a 
firightfid  gash  on  the  chin  in  oombatiDg 
the  rebellion  of  his  young  brother,  he  al- 
lowed his  beard  to  grow,  in  hopes  that  the 
scar  would  be  concealed.  The  hope  proted 
vain,  however ;  the  hair  would  only  grow 
upon  one  side,  whereupon,  says  the  chroni- 
cler Bertholde:  "Ordonna  le  roy  nostrc 
sire  que  fust  rag^  la  teste  d'ung  bean 
damoyseau  et  que  des  cheveux  d^ycelu 
furrent  feit  une  barbe  moult  longae  et 
belle  k  voyre;  ce  qui  fat  fiedt.  Et  porta 
cette  barbe  le  roy  nostre  sire  aug  au  tant 
qu'elle  dura ;  puis  f  ut  raz6  la  t^te  d'nng 
autre  damoyseau,"  &c.  &c,  "  The  king  our 
master  ordered  tihat  the  head  of  a  hand- 
some youth  should  be  shaved,  and  that 
with  his  hair  a  long  and  fine  beard  should 
be  made ;  which  vras  done.  And  the  king 
our  sire  wore  this  beard  a  year,  so  long  as 
it  lasted;  and  then  the  head  of  another 
youth  was  shaved,"  &o.  ^. 

The  intercourse  kept  up  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  by  means  of  errant  knights 
and  the  crusaders,  was  so  continuous,  that 
the  two  countries  set  the  &8hions  to  each 
other  pretty  much  as  they  do  now;  thus, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  beards  took  place  in 
both  countries  alike.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  the  order  of 
the  Templars  was  founded  by  nine  French 
knights.  They  decreed,  among  other  regu- 
lations, that  all  the  members  of  the  order 
should  wear  closely-cropped  hair  and  long 
beards ;   but  only  the  l^ter  half  of  thi^ 
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order  was  executed;  the  Templars,  who 
soon  became  Tmcommonly  rich,  were  very 
carefal  about  their  personal  appearance, 
and  usually  allowed  their  hair  to  flow  in 
long  locks  upon  the  dazzling  white  cloth  of 
their  mantles.  Guy  de  MoM,  the  last  grand 
master,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  he  was  powerless  to  do  so. 

We  find  by  the  monastic  statutes  revised 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  that 
naonks  were  enjoined  to  shave,  once  a  fort- 
night during  the  winter  monihs,  and  once 
every  ten  days  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Lay-brothers  and  protestants  were  to  shave 
but  once  a  month.  The  penalty  for  omit- 
ting to  shave,  was :  for  the  first  offence, 
to  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for  four 
consecutive  Saturdays :  for  the  second,  to 
be  beaten  with  a  scourge  of  cords.  The 
good  condition  of  one's  razors  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  lively  sohcitude  under 
such  circumstances ! 

Everyone  knows  that  Louis  the  Eleventh's 
barber,  Oliver  le  Daim,  was  a  very  mighty 
person£ige.  His  master  made  him  im- 
mensely rich,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
count;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  high 
rank,  he  continued  to  shave  Louis  until  the 
day  of  the  latter's  death.  Within  ten  months 
of  this  event,  he  was  hanged  by  Charles  the 
Eighth :  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  thought  that  he  had  often  shorn  the 
late  king  too  closely.  We  find  a  curious 
&x;t  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the 
foneral  of  the  famous  Gharles-the-Bold, 
Louis  the  Eleventh's  rival,  slain  in  1476  at 
Nancy.  In  attending  the  duke's  burial  as 
chief  mourner,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  put 
on  a  gilt  heard  and  mouataches  ;  this  fact  is 
stated  by  several  chroniclers,  but  without 
surprise  or  emphasis:  from  which  it  is 
presumable  that  the  proceeding  was  in  some 
way  customary. 

Sbaven  chins  remained  the  fashion  both 
in  France  and  England  until  1521.  But 
in  that  year,  Francis  the  First,  whilst  re- 
velling on  Twelfth  Night,  was  accidentally 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  lighted  firebrand, 
which  knocked  him  down  and  very  nearly 
killed  him.  This  accident  led  to  a  brain 
fever,  in  which  the  king's  head  was  shaved. 
When  he  rose  firom  his  bed,  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness,  he  found  all  his  courtiers 
with  their  heads,  like  his,  clipped  into 
bristles,  and  with  sprouting  beards  upon 
their  chins.  Imitation,  then  as  now,  was 
the  sincerest  flattery.  Francis,  whose  head 
had  to  be  shaved  periodically  every  three 
or  four  days  during  two  months,  was  afraid 
of  looking  like  a  monk,  if  his  face  were 


shaved  too ;  he  therefore  allowed  his  beard 
to  grow  for  good;  and  his  example  was 
followed  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  and 
4uring  the  three  next  reigns  after  him.  It 
appears  that  gentlemen,  when  they  took  to 
wearing  beards,  paid  an  unseemly  atten- 
tion to  them.  They  dyed,  oiled,  and  per- 
fumed them ;  saturated  them  with  gold  and 
silver  dust;  and  before  going  to  bed,  of 
nights,  put  them  up  in  bags  called  bigo- 
teQes.  Probably  for  this  reason  the  clergy 
and  magistrates  of  France  made  a  stout 
stand  against  beards  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  chap- 
ters, at  that  time,  refused  bishops  who  did 
not  shave ;  and  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  1561,  decided  that  beards  were  "con- 
trary to  that  modesty  which  should  be  the 
prime  virtue  of  a  doctor,  both  in  law  and 
medicine." 

In  England,  Charles  the  First  set  the 
fashion  of  long  moustaches,  and  of  tufts 
under  the  chin.  The  Cavaliers  became 
known  by  these  distinctive  signs,  and  by 
the  length  of  their  hair ;  the  Roundheads 
wearing  either  very  shaggy  beards,  or  none 
at  all.  Cromwell  wore  lus  face  completely 
shaven. 

Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, all  wore  very  small  moustaches 
and  little  tufts ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  use  of 
snuff  having  become  prevalent,  moustaches 
were  voted  inconvenient ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  eigthteenth  century,  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  all  professions  con- 
tinued to  shave.  Officers,  even,  wore  no 
moustaches ;  it  was  .not  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  wars  that 
attended  it,  that  military  men  once  more 
began  to  cultivate  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
We  may  remark  incidentally  thiat  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton, 
Mirabeau,  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Na- 
poleon, Byron,  Moore,  Ghuttan,  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Castlereagh,  and  Talleyrand 
never  wore  beard,  whiskers,  or  moustache. 

Besides  the  various  religious  persecu- 
tions it  has  had  to  suffer,  the  head  has 
been  subjected  to  pecuniary  inflictions. 
Among  the  taxes  introduced  by  Peter  the 
Ghreat,  was  one  upon  beards.  The  czar  had 
said,  Boroda  lichnaia  tiagota  (the  beard  is 
a  useless  inconvenience),  and  had  ordered 
his  subjects,  high  and  low,  to  shave.  But 
the  Russians  were  attached  to  their  beards, 
and  many  of  them,  the  Cossacks  especially, 
sooner  than  cut  them  off  would  have  laid 
down  their  lives.     Here  upon,  Peter,  who 
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Was  not  in  the  habH  of  ttifling,  fitrt  Bha;r8d 
himself  to  show  t^iat  he  was  in  earxLest, 
and  then  ordered  a  tax  npon  a  sliding  scale 
on  beards  and  moostaches.  Dignitaries, 
oonrtiers,  functionaries,  and  merchants  of 
St.  Petersburg  were  to  paj  one  hundred 
roubles  (sixteen  pounds)  ;  tradespeople  and 
noblemen's  servants,  sixty  roubles  (nine 
pounds  twelve  ehillings) ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow,  thirty  roubles  (four  pounds  six- 
teen shillings);  and  peasants,  two  dugui 
(twopenoe-halfpenny)  eaoh  time  they  en- 
tered the  town.  In  receipt  for  the  tax,  the 
revenue  officers  grave  a  counter  in  brass  or 
copper,  upon  one  side  of  which  was  figured 
a  nose,  moustache,  and  beard,  with  tiie 
words  Boroda  lichnaia  tiagota,  and  on  the 
other  ike  effigy  of  the  Russian  two-headed 
eagle,  with  the  inscription,  Deughvi  vsiati 
(money  received),  or  Sbevodi  poohlina 
vsiata  (the  tax  on  the  beard  has  been 
levied).  A  ukase  of  1722  in  part  modified 
the  provisions  of  the  original  law,  but  com- 
pelled all  the  inhabitants  of  towns  who 
persisted  in  wearing  beards,  to  pay  an  im- 
post of  fifty  roubles  yearly,  and  to  dress  in 
an  uniform  costume.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, however,  to  repeal  the  tax  of  two 
dugui  exacted  of  peasants  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  or  the  townspeople  would  have  stood 
a  £air  chance  of  being  kept  short  of  prbvi* 
sions.  Peter's  successors,  &r  &om  relaxing 
the  severity  of  this  novel  and  absurd  tax, 
added  to  its  rigour.  In  1781,  the  Empress 
Anne  decreed  that  any  one,  not  being  a 
peasant,  who  wore  a  beard,  should  be 
assessed  at  double  the  ordinary  rates  and 
taxes,  besides  having  to  pay  the  special 
tax.  This  was  too  much ;  men  grew  des- 
perate under  persecution,  and  many  old 
Tory  Russians  preferred  a  voluntary  exile 
to  &ese  vexations.  It  was  not  until  the 
accession  of  Catherine  ihe  Second,  in  1762, 
that  the  beards  and  moustaches  of  Russian 
oitiaens  were  allowed  once  more  to  flourish 
unmolested;  though  it  seems  tiiat  Peter 
the  Second,  the  ill-fitted  husband  of  Cathe- 
rine, had  meditated  wn^lring  it  penal  to 
wear  beards. 

All  this  makes  us  wonder ;  but  we  must 
be  wary  of  condemning,  for  beards  have 
but  Terr  lately  been  emancipated  even  in 
EnglancL  In  our  country,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  neither  soldier,  sailor,  policeman,  nor 
menial,  might  wear  a  beard.  In  France  no 
barrister  is  admitted  to  plead,  if  he  have 
moustadxes;  and  no  priest  is  consecrated 
unless  he  be  completely  shaven.  French 
soldiers  are  obliged  to  wear  the  tuft  under 
the  chin,  like  their  imperial  master. 


A  great  deal  more  might  he  said  about 
beards,  for  thioir  history  is  both  vamd  and 
comical;  but  we  will  stop  here^  merely 
quoting  in  oonclusian  the  words  of  Ouna, 
tiie  great  natuxttiiBti  on  shaving. 

''I  fonnd,"  he  said,  *'that  myaharag 
took  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day;  this 
makes  seven. hours  and  a  half  a  laonih,  asd 
ninety  hottxe,  or  three  days  and  eigbteen 
hours,  very  neariy  fi>ur  days,  a  year.  Thii 
disoovery  stagg^ered  me ;  here  waa  I  oom- 
plaining  that  time  was  too  short,  that  t]ie 
years  flew  by  too  swiitty,  that  I  had  Bot 
hours  enough  for  work,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  oomplauiing  I  was  wasting  nearly  four 
days  a  year  in  lathering  my  face  with  a 
shaving-brush,  and  I  resolved  thennaforth 
to  let  n^  beard  grow." 


JOVIAL  JOUBNALISM. 


Ths  most  popular  French  newapsper  of 
the  present  time  may  be  called,  in  this 
article,  the  Cigarette^  and  is  the  completest 
type  of  Parisian  journalism  extant  Ac- 
cording to  the  aooonnt  of  the  editor,  whose 
truthfulness  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  circulation  of  the  Cigarette  is  &ofx- 
mous;  oonsequently,  its  advertisementg, 
which  are  &nnBd  by  a  company,  extend 
over  a  paffe  and  three-quarters,  or  more 
than  two-dirds  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  paper. 

It  is  the  fiishion  in  Paris  to  read  the 
Cigarette ;  and  to  comply  witii  this  ^shion 
is  wonderfully  amusing.  The  tone  of  mo- 
rality and  views  of  li&  therein  advocated, 
are  perha>ps  rather  startling  when  first  ex- 
plained to  an  Englishman,  and  would  Doi> 
be  popular  in  an  English  lady's  drawing- 
room,  or  an  orthodox  club,  ^ut  the  tra^ 
veiled  reader  soon  peroeives  that  these 
peculiarities  are  national  rather  than  indi- 
vidual, and  that  the  editor  and  his  staff  are 
in  no  way  personally  concerned  with  them, 
further  tiian  that  they  propagate  the  ktest 
social  and  political  doctrines  in  a  styls  pie- 
eminentiy  pleasant  and  witty. 

No  British  journal  is  conduoted  on 
same  principle.  Though  professedly  a  news- 
paper, the  contempt  of  the  Cigarette  for 
all  sorts  of  news  is  complete,  it  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  occasional  notes 
of  the  most  unexpected  and  inoongrnons 
character.  Thus,  the  French  press  hsTing 
declared  that  the  Empress  Eu|^e  is  de- 
scended &om  the  honourable  Irish  iaadj 
of  Kirkpatriok,  the  Cigarette  gratifies  its 
readers  with  the  following  astonishing  is^ 
formation  on  this  sulgeot ; 
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"  If  it  be  reftllj  tme,  that  tfee  empress 
numbers  a  certain  *  Kirk'  among  her  ances- 
tors, ber  maiesij  mnat  be  related  also  to 
BobinBon.  Both  Daniel  de  Foe  and  Sain- 
teire  relate  the  miraculous  adventures  of  the 
legendary  sailor  '  Eoric,'  who  was  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Dumfries. "  The  persoss  here 
indicatied  are  no  other  than  Bobmson  Crusoe 
and  Alexander  Selkirk ;  and  the  assurance 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  French  im- 
perial tamily  is  printed  with  perfect  gravity 
in  the  second  column  of  the  paper,  among 
its  soberest  political  intelligence. 

Among  prominent  facts  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  important  sta(toment  that  **Lord 
Sauton"  and  **  Sir  Baronnet  Vere  de  Vere** 
have  arrived  within  the  past  week  at  Nice, 
and  we  have  much  similar  international 
knowledge  in  the  same  number,  before  we 
are  regaled  with  light  reading.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  Cigarette  all  sign  their 
names,  and  seem  to  be  a  happy  and  united 
fraternity;  but  they  are  very  seldom  of 
the  same  opinion  upon  any  subject.  Some- 
times, the  proprietor  (who  is  aJso  nominally 
editor-in-chief),  and  one  or  more  of  his 
staff  entertain  convictions  of  so  opposite  a 
character  that  they  come  to  an  open  dis- 
pute, and  argue  it  out  amicably  in  a  series 
of  leading  articles,  abounding  in  spirit  and 
good-humour.  The  public  take  a  lively 
interest  in  these  discussions.  Every  con- 
tributor to  the  paper  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Parisian  world,  in- 
deed, of  ''tout  le  monde,*'  as  it  calls  itself 
We,  the  readers  of  the  Cigarette,  know  aU 
their  acquaintance,  their  habits,  and  mode 
of  life  ;  where  they  dined  yesterday,  where 
they  mean  to  dine  to-morrow,  the  trades- 
men they  employ,  and  the  works  of  art 
they  admire.  Tne  paper  has  a  freshness 
and  liveliness  about  it  quite  astonishing 
when  compared  with  our  own  newspaper 
paragraphs.  The  editor  is  a  &vourite 
actor,  who  is  always  on  the  stage  of  our 
social  life.  His  portrait,  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude,  figures  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  all  the  pnnt-sellers ;  and  no 
photog^pher's  advertisement-frame  is  com- 
plete without  him*  This  worthy  and  genial 
gentleman  seems  absolutely  to  live  in 
public,  and  diligently  records  every  act  of 
ids  existence  in  the  columns  of  hisjoumaL 
Thus,  he  had  a  house  to  be  let  or  sold, 
and  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  lead- 
ing article  so  delightful  that  almost  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  went  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  visited  by  so  many  hoU- 
day  parties,  bent  on  passing  an  agree- 
able day,  that  another  leading  article,  of  a 


still  more  amusing  character,  was  written 
to  moderate  the  enthusiasm  of  persons 
whose  imagination  had  been  over-excited 
by  the  firsts  Whenever  it  chances  that  one 
of  the  staff  has  a  duel,  or  a  love  affair,  or 
makes  a  joke  at  an  evening  party,  or  buys  a 
new  coat,  the  capital  city  of  France  and  its 
suburbs  is  informed  of  ihe  circumstance. 
These  confidences  are  made  in  a  style  so 
terse,  vigorous,  and  elegant^  they  have  such 
a  vivid  human  interest,  that  the  reader  is 
infinitely  charmed  by  their  permsal,  and  the 
bright,  friendly  little  print  appears  every 
morning  as  the  most  femiKar  and  welcome 
of  guests.  Even  to  read  it  again  at  a  cafe 
after  dinner,  is  as  invigovaiing  as  a  glass 
of  cnra9oa. 

The  most  enchanting  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  this  joyous  literary  compoBition 
gives  us  nothing  wearisome  or  dull.  Some 
time  ago,  indeed,  when  the  editor^in-(diief 
was  absent,  it  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  con- 
veyiog  snudl  quantitieB  of  solid  infiarmation 
to  its  readers;  but  on  his  return  he  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  with  dis&vour,  pub* 
lished  a  reprimand  of  his  oontributors  in 
place  of  their  usual  articles,  and  summarily 
put  a  stop  to  the  praotioe :  reoonunending 
them  to  be  merrier  and  wiser  in  future. 
Nevertheless  it  is  indubitable  that  a  news- 
paper must  say  something  about  passing 
events,  and  lately  *the  most  modish  topic 
was  the  trial  of  M.  Tropmann.  Accord- 
ingly, one  day,  the  whole  of  the  space 
usually  devoted  to  leading  articles  was 
taken  up  with  that  extraordinary  investi- 
gation. Politics,  literature,  jokes,  were  all 
thrust  unceremoniously  aside  to  make  way 
for  this  law  report.  Even  the  feuilleton 
was  omitted,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  the  available  sur&oe  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the  Pantin 
assassin.  The  acoonnt  of  the  proceedings 
was  in  every  respect  remarkable.  As  an 
imaginative  work,  it  was  of  a  high  order ; 
but  as  a  piece  of  &ct»  on  comparing  it 
with  the  reports  of  less  ably  written  papers, 
there  were  strange  discrepancies  to  be 
found.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Cigarette,  Tropmann  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  who 
ever  lived.  His  replies,  while*  under  the 
stem  interrogatories  of  ^e  president  of  the 
criminal  court,  were  so  brief  and  pertinent, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  they  could  have 
been  given  in  the  language  cited,  by  an 
xmeducated  mechanic  of  twenty  years  old. 
The  report  is  altogether  as  interesting  as 
a  well-written  romance.  The  judge,  the 
advocates,  the  witnesses,  are  each  personally 
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deaoribed  in  an  extraordinarilj  vivid  and 
striking  manner.  Effect  is  given  to  every  in. 
tonation  and  characteristic  of  the  speakers ; 
and  each  is  introduced  with  a  short  bio- 
graphy. There  is  no  sach  reporting  as  this 
in  the  English  press;  and  here  it  would 
have  been  considered  nnflBdr  towards  the 
prisoner,  as  tending  to  aronse  a  feeling  of 
Bupematoral  abhorrence  against  him ;  bnt 
the  interest  and  genius  of  the  narrative 
are  unquestionable  and  masterly. 

The  report  of  the  trial  of  Tropmann  is 
followed  by  a  Ghronique  de  Paris,  which 
contains  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  M. 
Emile  OUivier  and  a  list  of  the  new 
ministry  without  comment  or  remark. 
Then  follows  a  jocular  money  article, 
three  occasional  notes  on  personal  subjects, 
and  a  theatrical  criticism.  The  rest  of  the 
paper  is  composed  of  advertisements ;  but 
even  some  of  those  are  so  cleverly  edited 
as  to  be  sprigbtly,  suggestive,  and  read- 
able. In  fact,  they  very  often  must  be 
read ;  since  now  and  then  there  is  a  smart 
joke  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  an  advertisement  for 
the  point  of  it.  One  advertisement  is  set 
to  a  popular  air,  printed  in  musical  types ; 
another  concerns  the  immortal  M.  Foy,  the 
marriage  agent:  who  appears  to  keep  a 
large  assortment  of  noblemen  and  mar- 
riageable ladies  constantly  on  view  at  his 
establishment,  open  to  any  eligible  offer. 


THB  BOWL  OF  PUNCH. 

UrsTAiroiif  Q,  and  brim  ercry  gloss  1 

Outside  the  wind  is  sobbing. 
Let  it  lunent,  so  we  can  watch 

The  golden  lemon  bobbing. 
Upon  uie  steaming  fraf^rant  soa 

The  precious  fruit  swims  gailj. 
To  Cupid  let  us  Aves  sing, 

And  to  old  Gave  a  Vale. 

The  talyer  ladle  that  I  ware, 

M  J  Booptre  shall  be,  mind  ve  1 
I  stir  the  liquid  that  has  spells. 

Black  cares  of  life  to  bind  ye. 
The  Ta|X>ur  of  this  magic  draught 

To  kiuffs  will  transform  each  one ; 
The  floor  Dcneath  has  turned  to  clouds; 

Ha !  look  up  there,  V\\  reach  one! 

Hark,  how  the  fretful  shrewish  wind 

Is  through  the  keyhole  scolding, 
Joylistening  from  the  ingle  side. 

His  lasy  arms  is  folding. 
Hirth  laughs  to  see  within  his  glass 

The  mellow  spirit  beading. 
While  Wisdom  squeeses  sour  drop% 

Of  Sorrow  little  heeding. 

They  talk  of  nectar  dear  to  Jore, 

And  praise  its  unknown  flavour. 
The  Qwelu  were  fools ;  no  nectar  yot 

Had  ever  such  a  savour 
As  this  sweet  liquid  that  we've  brewed 

In  the  great  bowl  before  us : 
Upstanding  all,  join  hand  in  hand. 

And  comrades  diant  a  chorus. 


I  'lis  magic  drink  I  Eoehaated,w« 

Seem  raised  upon  some  steeple ; 
Below  us  cities  fie,  like  toys, 

With  busy  ants  for  people. 
Kings  spread  before  us  erowns  and  gem% 

A^d  beauty  smiles  propitious ; 
Why,  waggons  brimmmg^  o'er  with  gold 

Would  make  Job  avaricious ! 

The  spell  dies  out,  the  glamour  ikdea^ 

Enchantment  is  all  over. 
You  would  not  find  so  dull  a  lot 

From  Berwick  town  to  Dover. 
No  longer  kings,  we  pay  the  bill, 

Whieh  really  seems  tremendous  s 
Indeed,  old  Brown  looks  very  blue* 

And  swears  it  is  stupendous. 

One  golden  curl  of  lemon  peel 

Droops  o'er  the  bowl  legretful ; 
We're  no  more  wiaaida,  "Robinson, 

Come,  Jones,  man,  don't  be  fretful  I 
To-morrow  night  another  crew 

Will  find  new  joy  and  pleasure, 
Deep  hidden  in  this  bom  of  ours. 

Our  landlord's  special  treasure. 


A  LITTLE  SECRET. 


"It  is  witb  nnmitigated  gratification,*' 
said  my  friend,  Richard  Longchild,  between 
the  pnffs  of  his  cigar,  "  that  I  have  obtained 
from  the  excavatory  (puff)  perquisitions  of 
the  persevering  (pnff )  Jones,  overwhehning 
corroboration  of  the  heretofore  theoretical 
deterioration  of  the  (pnff)  spedes,  man. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfiictory.  It  is 
now  (pnff)  knovm^  that  we  are  descending, 
sir,  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  and  an  eighth 
per  centnry." 

"  I  don't  see  the  fan  of  that,  thongh," 
said  I. 

"  It  shows,  at  least,  what  we  were,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Longchild,  rather  bitterly. 
"  The  indefatigable  archaeologist,  in  (pnff) 
demonstration  of  the  indestructibility——** 

"  I  mnst  be  off  in  ten  minntes,  Dick,'* 
I  remarked. 

Dick  took  the  hint,  and  dropping  from 
his  polysyllabic  stilts,  came  lightly  to  the 
gronnd. 

"  Yes.  Jones  has  pnt  his  thnmb  npon 
a  chap  who  might,  in  his  lifetime,  if  in 
condition,  have  whopped  any  amount  of 
authenticated  bones  we  know  of.  In  the 
much  -  admired,  but  carefully  -  avoided, 
island  of  Sardinia,  there  was  a  spot  known 
by  the  natives  as  the  Giants'  Sepnlchre. 
It  proved  to  be  thirty-seven  feet  in  length, 
by  six  in  breadth.** 

"  The  skeleton  ?** 

"  No.    The  grave.    And  ditto  in  depth.'* 

"  Thirty-seven  feet !" 

"  No,  six.  With  enormous  stones  re- 
clining on  their  massive  bosoms,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  LoDgchild,  a  little  obscurely. 
"  It  was  upon  raising  one  of  these,  that 
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the  important  discovery  was  made  that 
there  was  nothing  beneath.  Nay,  I  am 
TfTong  !  Embedded  in  the  soil,  an  object 
was  perceptible,  strongly  resembling,  both 
in  form  and  volnme,  the  dmmstick  of 
a  Gochin-China  fowL  Yon  smile.  Wait. 
Slight  and  inconsequential  as  this  success 
may  appear,  it  encouraged  the  party  to 
further  explorations.  These  resulted,  to 
cut  my  story  shorty  in  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  colossal  human  being, 
who  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet  six  inches  in  stature !  Jones's 
amassement  may  be  conceived !" 

*'  It  cannot  exceed  mine !''  said  I. 

"  But  it  was  probably  nothing,"  con- 
tinued Dick,  "  compared  with  that  of  Ser- 
torius,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch.  '  How 
great,'  remarks  that  usually  cold  and 
cautious  writer  (betrayed  for  a  moment 
into  enthusiasm),  '  how  great  was  his  sur- 
prise, when,  opening  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Phoenician  Antadus,  he  beheld  a  body  sixty 
cubits  long  I'  *' 

"  I  should  think  so !" 

"Now,"  resumed  my  friend,  brightly, 
"  what  is  this  pigmy,  compared  with  more 
recent  acquisitions  P  What  would  Serto- 
rius  have  said  to  the  giant  of  Trapani — six- 
teenth century — described  by  Boccaccio  : 
who  attained  the  height  of  two  hundred 
cubits,  and  one  of  whose  teeth,  yet  sound 
and  serviceable,  and  weighing  six  pounds 
four  ounces  avoirdupois,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin  ?" 

*'  Labelled,  ignorantly,  '  mastodon.'  I 
have  seen  it,"  said  I. 

"  While,"  concluded  Longchild,  frown- 
ing, "remains  even  more  stupendous,  have 
revealed  themselves  to  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator. I  cannot  accept  three  hundred 
feet,  British  measure,  as  the  ordinary  sta- 
ture of  man,  at  any  definite  epoch.  But, 
twenty-five  is  a  very  different  affair.  It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  hardly  more  than  double 
the  height  of  well-developed  individuals  of 
our  own  time,  occasionally  to  be  seen " 

"  For  a  shilling,"  I  put  in. 

"  Undeteriorated  specimens,"  pursued 
Mr.  Longchild,  firmly,  "of  a  race  that 
peopled  the  earth  in  its  august  adolescence. 
To  what  may  we  attribute  their  present 
rarity  ?  Simply  to  this.  That,  nature, 
delighting  in  contrasts,  somewhere  called 
into  existence!  a  new  and  puny  race,  in- 
tended probably  as  objects  of  curiosity  and 
mirth  to  their  mightier  brethren.  That, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  latter,  with  a  mor- 
bid love  of  the  opposite,  and  a  disregard 
of  the  general  interests  of  humanity  which 


cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  took 
to  wife  some  wretched  little  fifteen-foot 
thing,  and  inaugurated  that  decadence,  of 
which,"  concluded  Dick,  striking  his  palm 
upon  the  table  with  a  force  jh&t  made  the 
glasses  i*ing,  ^^we  are  reaping  the  bitter, 
and  humiliating  fruits !" 

"  But,"  I  observed,  "to  return  to  these 
highly  valuable  Sardinian  remains.  Is 
there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
may  be  claimed  by  the  country  to  which 
they  undoubtedly  belong  ?  There  are  anti- 
quarians  in  that  island — Spano,  and  others 
— ^no  less  enthusiastic  than  our  own  indo- 
mitable Jones." 

"  Spano,"  replied  Mr.  Longchild,  "-hand- 
somely declined  to  advance  any  claim  on 
behalf  of  his  government.  It  is  true,  he 
did  not  seem  entirely  satisfied  that  Jones's 
conjecture  was  correctw" 

"  The  skeleton  was  incomplete  ?" 

"  To  the  uninitiated,  yes,"  said  Dick. 
"  The  non-scientific  observer  demands  that 
everything  should  be  revealed  to  his  actual 
senses.  LUeraUy^  then,  these  invaluable 
relics  consisted  of  a  most  gratifying,  though 
inconsiderable,  portion  of  the  thigh-bone: 
a  fibula  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired; 
and,  to  crown  all,  a  couple  of  grinders^ 
These,  my  friend,  were  all.  But  here, 
science  steps  in  to  our  aid.  Through  her 
marvellous  lens,  we  see  these  seemingly 
dissevered  bones  draw  together,  and, 
united  with  their  missiag  fellows,  grow 
into  the  mighty  creature  of  which  they 
had  once  formed  part.  We  gaze,  with  awe 
and  rapture,  on  those  ship-like  ribs ;  those 
tree-like  legs;  that  dome-like  head!  We 
look  upon  each  other,  and  redden  with 
shame,  as  the  fancy  occurs  to  us,  that  had 
one  of  U5  to  act  as  dentist  to  this  gigantic 
thing,  he  would  have  to  bear  the  tooth 
away  upon  his  shoulder  !" 

Dick  was  sUent  for  a  moment^  then  re- 
sumed more  calmly : 

"  All  this,  Harry,  confirms  me  in  the 
belief  that  we  all  spring  from  one  giant 
stock.  If  comparison  with  the  remains  of 
our  massive  sires  be  painful  to  our  vanity, 
let  us  at  least  exult  in  the  knowledge,  thus 
confirmed,  of  what  we  once  were,  I,my6elf," 
continued  Dick,  drawing  himself  up  with 
dignity,  "  as  my  name,  Longchild,  would 
seem  to  imply,  am  a  scion  of  a  race  re- 
markable for  length  of  limb.  If  a  baby 
could  be  described  as  colossal,  I  deserved 
that  appellation." 

"  The  painful  reflection,  after  all,  is, 
what  we  shall  ultimately  descend  to,"  in- 
terrupted I. 
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"  Wliat  indeed !  My  dear  fellow,  if  we 
have  alreadj  dwindled  from  three  hundred 
leet,  to  six,  can  yon  blame  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  glorions  records  of  the  past,  rather 
than  on  a  coming  period  when  the  average 
height  of  man  will  be — ^pah !  eighteen  inches 
— ^with  a  tendency  to  further  diminution  ? 
And  I  confess  I  derive  but  little  comfort 
from  the  reflection  that  our  (by  that  time) 
gigantic  remains  will,  when  exhumed  cen- 
turies hence,  extort  the  admiration  of  the 
tribe  of  hop-o'-my-thumbs  calling  them- 
selves  men,  who  will  come  swarming  around 
to  gaze  upon  our  massive  frames !" 

Longchild  puffed  out  his  chesti  and 
stretched  himself  generally,  as  if  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  posthumous  renown  on 
which  he  loved  to  dweU. 

The  excitement,  however,  was  but  tran- 
sient. Dick's  spirits  were  evidently  de> 
pressed ;  and,  aware  that  at  such  times  he 
preferred  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  re- 
flections, r  bade  him  farewell,  reminded,  as 
I  did  so,  of  my  promise  to  visit  him  at 
Gaunthope-the-Towers  (a  place  that  had 
descended  to  him  in  Cornwall),  the  follow- 
ing week. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Hal,"  he  concluded,  as, 
with  a  sigh,  he  pressed  my  hand :  "  you, 
who  are  already  possessed  of  one  sad  grief 
of  my  Hfo,  shall  learn  a  second  fearful 
secret,  one  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will, 
independent  of  our  friendship,  have  a 
certain  romantic  interest  for  you,  and  on 
which  I  earnestly  desire  your  counsel." 

I  have  recorded  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion, in  order  to  exhibit  my  friend  astride 
of  his  favourite  hobby,  the  gradual  deterio- 
ration of  our  species  from  the  hale  and 
healthy  giant,  considered  as  cut  off  prema- 
turely at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to 
the  puny  little  contrivance  now,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  luck,  and  care,  and 
skill,  kept  going  for  threesoore  and  ten. 

Nof  was  Dick  colossal  only  in  his  theo- 
ries. Everything  about  him  had  a  gi- 
gantic flavour  and  twang.  He  spoke, 
when  he  thought  of  it,  hoarsely  and 
hugely.  He  used  the  most  tremendous 
words  and  phrases.  He  snrrounded  him- 
self with  weighty  and  expansive  accesso- 
ries. His  bed  might  have  been  the  consort 
of  that  of  Ware.  In  i^e  calm  waters  of 
his  bath  the  university  match  might  almost 
(at  a  pinch),  have  been  rowed.  He  wrote 
the  smallest  note  with  a  quill  furnished  by 
the  eagle  or  the  swan.  His  walking-stick 
might  have  been  wielded  by  the  drum- 
major  of  the  Guards.  His  favourite  riding- 
hack  was  over  seventeen  hands,  in  height. 


Ghiunthope  -  the  -  Towers  hung,  like  a 
gloomy  frown,  upon  the  &oe  <^  a  dense 
and  lofty  wood,  it  mi^t  easily  haye  been 
the  residence  of  one  of  those  tremendous 
persons  who,  before  the  days  of  their  de- 
stroyer, Jack,  regarded  Cornwall  with 
peculiar  favour. 

There  was  a  smaller  mansion,  Gaimt- 
hope  Lodge,  lurking  in  l&e  skirts  of  the 
wood,  which,  when  found,  proved  to  he 
somewhat  like  its  gloomy  neaghbour,  minus 
the  towers,  and  remiaded  you  of  an  ill- 
favoured  dwarf^  in  attendance  on  a  giani 
Mr.  Longchild  afieoted  to  regard  thu  ap- 
panage as  of  about  the  dimensionB  of  a 
hencoop,  and  magnifioently  left  it  to  the 
occupation  of  his  sub-forester. 

A  carriage  drive,  about  the  width  of 
Regent-street,  London,  gave  oonvenirat  ac- 
cess to  Gkunthope-tiie-TowerB,  the  great 
portals  of  which,  were  some  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  hall  displayed  a  complete  mn- 
seum  of  truculent  weapons :  olubs,  maoes, 
two-handed  swords,  and  the  like,  such  as 
might  have  been  wielded  by  Titans. 

I  waa  met,  at  the  station,  by  Mr.  Long- 
child's  mail-phaeton :  a  machine,  or  rather, 
moving  edifice,  of  alarming  sixe,  to  wluch 
were  yoked  two  steeds  of  oorreepondisg 
magnitude.  The  very  whip  placed  in  my 
hand  was  of  such  preposterous  length 
as  to  assist  the  illusion  that  orept  orer  me, 
as  we  thundered  heavily  along,  of  going 
on  a  visit  to  some  friendUy  giant,  and  fish- 
ing, as  I  went,  in  a  black  and  heaving  sea. 

Dick  was  waiting  on  the  steps  of  his 
majestic  dwelling,  and  seemed,  goodiefiowl 
heartily  glad  to  see  me. 

''  Nice  little  things,  those !"  ho  lemarkei 
nodding  towards  lus  phaeicm,  as  ib  veered 
slowly  round  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 
"  Light  trap,  light  horses  I  But  to-monow 
I'll  introduce  you  to  something  Hke  bone 
and  substance,  worthy  of  a  bri^ter  1^" 

There  was  no  one  but  ourselves  at  dinner. 
Longchild,  on  succeeding  to  the  propertjr, 
two  years  before^  had,  so  fiur  from  colli- 
vating  his  neighboTQ*s,  been  at  some  pains 
to  mfJce  it  well  understood  that,  as  a  mere 
bird  of  passage,  he  did  not  desire  to  fona 
any  local  connexicms  whatever. 

Nevertheless,  the  bird  of  passage  m^ 
have  found  sufficient  to  interest  him,  fiv  he 
remained  glued  to  his  perdi  in  a  manner  that 
awakened  considerable  general  interest,  ai^ 
a  special  curiosity  as  to  what  on  earth 
he  did  with  himself.  Diok  exulted  in  tliis. 
There  was  something  gloomy,  minacioQ^ 
gigantic  (so  to  speak),  in  thus  standing  mjs* 
terioosly  aloo£    The  domestio  habits  of  tie 
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Oomish  giant  have  neyer  been  ascertained 
with  precision,  and  Mr.  Long^ohild,  resolving 
that  no  light  should  be  oast  on  the  matter 
throngh  a  degenerate  descendant  of  that 
lamented  raoe,  sternly  repelled  attempts  to 
lure  him  from  his  solitude. 

In  furtheranoe  of  his  general  plan,  he 
made  it  his  habit  to  ride  after  dark. 
Many  a  belated  rustic,  though  your  Gom- 
ishman  is  no  heart-of-hare,  felt  a  thriU  of 
astonished  fear,  as  two  mighty  horsemen, 
looming  large  in  the  rising  mist,  swept 
heavily  across  his  way.  Small  blame  to 
them !  For  Dick  always  bestrode  his  biggest 
horse,  and  was  followed  by  his  groom — 
a  fellow  seven  feet  high,  mounted  on  an 
animal  quite  up  to  his  weight — and  they 
must  have  looked  like  Gk>dfrey  de  Bouillon, 
of  Westminster,  attending  Oeorge  the 
Third,  of  Pall-MaU. 

We  were  waited  on,  at  dinner,  by  a  butler 
and  two  footmen,  whose  united  lei^^ 
must  (I  am  afiraid  I  shall  hardly  be  be- 
lieved), have  exceeded  twenty  feet.  Every- 
thing was  on  the  like  tremendous  scale, 
and  Dick  carried  his  singular  hobby  so  &r 
as  to  eschew  the  small  and  delicate  oates, 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  loved,  in  order  to 
dine  off  joints  that  might  have  satisfied 
a  bevy  of  aldermen. 

When  soup,  a  mighty  turbot,  a  braoe  of 
capons  the  size  of  Noriblk  turkeys,  and  a 
calf 's-head,  had  been  removed,  there  was 
heaved  upon  the  board  a  magnificent 
haunch  of  venison. 

"  S[arry,  my  good  fellow,"  said  my  host, 
in  a  tone  of  re^Btful  apology,  ''  I  am  afraid 
you  see  your  dinner." 

I  replied,  with  some  alacrity,  that  I  had 
distinctly  perceived  it,  half  an  hour  aga 

''  Nonsense  I'' 

« It  is  true." 

**  Fie,  fie  I"  said  Dick,  remorselessly  be- 
ginning to  carve. 

*'  If  you  were  to  add  *  fb-fnm,'  in  the 
manner  of  your  distinguished  anoestors,  I 
should  BtUl  tell  you  I  can  do  no  more." 

**  Now,  see  here,"  said  Dick,  in  a  reason- 
ing tone.  ''This  will  never  do.  Those 
lighter  matters  were  merely  provocatives 
and  toys.  (White  burgundy,  to  Mr.  Hake- 
weU  in  a  ohalioe.)  Taste  that,  my'&iend. 
Then  resume  your  weapons,  and  to  your 
duty,  if  you  be  a  man." 

'^  If  I  were  twenty-five  men,  you  should 
not  invite  me  twice.  As  it  is,  my  appetite 
is  gone.  It  was  hale,  but  not  immortal. 
It  dwindled  with  the  capon.  It  vanished 
with  the  calTs-head." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Dick^  ''the&ult  is, 


not  ours.  Let  nature  bear  the  blame  of 
her  o?ni  degeneracy.  How  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  at  a  period  of  dinner  when 
hailf  a  bullock,  and  a  couple  of  hogs,  would 
have  been  dealt  with  by  my  forefathers  as 
a  woodcock  and  a  braoe  of  larks,  we  cower 
and  quail  before  a  miserable  haunch ! 
Take  away,  and  bring  pitchers  and  pipes." 
Two  mighty  cla^t-jugs,  and  some 
Turkish  pipes  (of  which  the  specimen 
selected  by  Dick  reached  nearly  to  the 
window),  having  been  produced,  uie  butler 
placed  a  large  carved  box  on  the  table, 
between  us,  and  withdrew. 

"  Help  yourself,"  said  my  friend,  pushing 
the  box,  not  without  an  effort,  within  my 
reach.  '  "  My  great-great-grandmother's 
fiivonrite  snuff-box  I  She  was  nearly  seven 
feet  high,  large  in  proportion,  and  snuffed 
inveterately.  This  box — chest,  we  should 
now  call  it — lasted  her  two  days.  And  now, 
dear  boy,"  he  continued,  "  fill  your  pitcher, 
and  listen  to  me.  Harry,  you  see  before 
you  a  miserable  man." 
"  Go  on." 

"  I  tell  my  chosen  friend  that  I  am  a 
miserable  man,"  said  Mr.  Longohild, 
faintly,  "and  am  simply  requested  to 
•goon!'" 

"Befi)re   I   can   sympathise    with    my 
friend's  sorrows,  I  must  know  them." 
"  Harry,  I  am  in  love." 
"  My  good  fellow !" 

"  You're  such  a  devil  of  a  distance  ofl^" 
said  Dick,  "  that  I  can't  shake  hands  with 
you;  else,  for  the  ^^mpathy  expressed  in 
your  tone,  I  would  give  you  a  g^p  you 
should  remember  for  a  foitnight.  Yes, 
EEariy,  I  love." 

"  Do  so.    Marry.    And  be  happy." 
"  Harry,  you  know  the  upas-troe  under 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  dwell,"  rejoined  Dick, 
"  and  you  bid  me  love^  and  marry." 

"I  don't  positively  insist  upon  your 
doing  either.  It  was  only  a  hope,  rather 
let  me  say,  an  expectation ;  for  I  see  that 
your  mind  is  made  up." 

"  To  the  first,  yes,"  said  Dick,  refilling  his 
immense  pipe,  and  sending  forth  a  volume  of 
smoke  that  almost  obscured  him,  blushes 
and  all.  "  But  fiU  your  goblet.  It  was 
towards  the  (dose  of  a  sultry  August  day, 
that  a  solitary  horseman  might  have  been 
noticed,  issuing  from  the  picturesque  defile 
created  by  the  diggings  of  the  Corburan 
and  Trediddlem  Railway,  in  close  proximitv 
to  the  sequestered  and  intensely  Cornish 
village  of  Trecorphen.  The  animal  he  be- 
strode, though  not  less  than  seventeen  and 
a  half  hands  high,  was  almost  concealed 
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by  the  folds  of  the  enormous  traTelling- 
cloak,  worn — in  deference  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  British  summer — ^by  the  rider. 

"  An  apparition  so  imwonted  attracted 
to  the  casements  more  than  one  comely 
rustic  face,  nsnally  on  the  broad  grin ;  but 
to  none  of  these  did  that  pensive  traveller 
vouchsafe  the  slightest  heed,  until  he  had 
arrived  opposite  the  very  last  dwelling: 
an  edifice  half-hidden  in  trees,  and  singular 
enough,  in  structure,  having  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  couple  of  tall  dovecots,  placed 
one  upon  another,  with  an  observatory  top- 
ping all. 

"  I  never  saw  so  queer  a  wigwam  !"  con- 
tinued Dick,  dropping  the  incognito.  "  Al- 
though of  inordinate  height,  it  consisted  of 
only  two  floors,  the  lower  of  which  might 
have  acconunodated  a  cameleopard,  who 
had  a  growing  &mily  in  the  nursery  above. 

**  I  checked  my  horse,  and  was  admiring 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  building,  when 
a — ^a  figure — came  into  view."  (Dick's 
voice  trembled  slightly,  and  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow.)  "  You  are,  doubt- 
less, not  unacquainted  with  that  majestic 
abstraction  popularly  known  as  Britannia. 
Sir,  if  for  the  shirt  of  mail,  we  substitute  a 
woollen  spencer;  for  the  fork  with  three 
prongs,  one  with  two;  and  for  the  helmet  a 
natunJ  diadem  of  fawn-coloured  hair,  in- 
terspersed, for  the  moment,  with  wisps  of 
hay ;  you  have  before  you  the  noble  object  I 
am  feebly  endeavouring  to  depict. 

'*  The  hair  decorations  I  have  mentioned, 
proceeded  from  a  truss  of  hay  which  she  bore 
upo;i  her  shoulder,  and  which  she  flung  up, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  penny  roll,  in  the 
direction  of  a  massive  h^id  and  shoulders 
which  appeared  at  the  window  of  an  ad- 
jacent loft. 

"  It  was  only  when  she  turned  and  faced 
me,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  full  mag- 
nificence of  that  fair  woman's  proportions. 
I  speak  of  her,  of  course,  as  compared  with 
existing  races.  In  brighter  ages,  a  mere 
doll,  she  was,  now,  what  might  not  inaptly 
be  termed  a  giantess.  Henry  Halsewell, 
that  grand  development  was  seven  feet  two 
inches  in-  stature  !*' 

"  Without  her  shoes  ?" 

"  Or  stockings,"  replied  Mr.  Longchild, 
solemnly ;  "  she  hadn't  either.  This  Ck)mish 
Britannia  was,  I  should  say,  about  three- 
and-twenty.  Her  manner,  sir,  was  easy 
and  dignified ;  and,  as  she  dibbed  the  handle 
of  her  tri — ^bident,  I  mean — ^into  the  soil, 
and  placing  her  white  elbow  between  the 
prongs,  gazed  at  me  with  great  calm  eyes, 
the  size  of  cheese-plates,  I  felt  my  whole 


being  dilate  and  thrill,  in  a  maimer  to 
which  I  had  been  totally  unaccustomed. 

"  My  appearance,  or  that  of  my  borse 
seemed  to  awaken    her    interest     Smn- 
moned  by  a  graceful  backward  movement 
of  her  disengaged  thumb,  the  individual  in  '| 
the  loft  descended  and  stood  by  her  side.  !| 
He  also,  was  (for  modem  times)  hale  and 
well-g^wn :  standing  a  good  eight  feet  is  '> 
his  boots.  i 

"  For  a  whole  minute,  we  gazed  silently  j 
on  each  other.  Then  the  male  giant  spake:  Ij 

"  '  I  say,  mister,  won't  ye  step  in  ?  There  j^ 
an't  no  charge,  and  other's  a  sight  bigger  ; 
nor  we.  He's  doubled  up  with  rheum&tis'  Ij 
just  now,  but  he  don't  mind  bein'  draw'd 
out  for  strangers.' 

"  '  My  good  sir !'  I  replied,  rather  taken 
aback   by  this   address:  'By  no  means. 
Your  worthy  father  shall  not  be  forcibly 
straightened  for  me.     Do  not  mistake  a 
very  pardonable  admiration  for  intmsiTe  , 
curiosity.     The    attraction    outside  Tonr  i 
mansion    is   more    than    sufficieni    May  ^ 
I  beg  you  to  present  me  to  your  ohar—  . 
that  is,  your  sister  ?    My  name  is  Long- 
child.'  I 

"  *  Hem's  Pettidoll.' 

"  I  bowed,  and  a  gracious  smile  widened 
Britannia's  lips  to  the  extent  of  about  & 
quarter  of  a  yard.     *  Pettidoll  I' 

"  *  There's  sixty  Toot  of  us  in  &mily  alto- 
gether,  between  eight ;  wi'out  count  o'  the 
baby,  which,  bein'  onlva  yearold,  an't  four 
foot,  yet,'  remarked  Mr.  Pettidoll  'But 
won't  ye  come  down  for  a  bit  ?'  he  added, 
with  involuntary  deference  to  the  stature 
of  my  steed. 

"  Wouldn't  I  come  down !  Ah,  Harry ! 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  *oome 
down ;'  to  stand  before  that  blessed  crear 
ture ;  to  tell  her  that  here,  at  last,  was  tiie 
realisation  of  my  dream ;  that,  united  with 
Aer,  and  parent,  perchance,  of  a  line  of 

giants,! ^But,no,  no.  Once  dismounted, 

the  sense  of  insignificance  in  proximify  io 
proportions  so  vast,  would  be  too  strong  for 
me.  One  single  momenta,  I  hesitated.  I  even 
disengaged  my  right  foot,  preparatory  to 
coming  down,  but  my  heart  fiiiled.  J 
flung  all  the  passion  that  was  seething  in 
my  s^l,  into  one  look,  and  rode  hastily  |1 
away.  But,  sir,  that  look  had  been  re-  i' 
turned  !    She  loved.     Britannia  loved  me! 

''  Turning  an  angle  in  the  road,  I  glanced 
back.  8he  was  immovable ;  leaning  on  her 
bident ;  her  eyes  (plainly  visible  even  at 
that  distance)  stiU  fixed  on  my  retreating 
form." 

*'  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  story  P'* 
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"  No.  The  beginning.  I  liave  visited 
this  remarkable  family,"  said  Dick,  with 
heightened  colonr,  "  more  than  once :  more, 
I  may  say,  than  twenty  times.  They  grow, 
sir " 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  impos- 
sible !" 

"  Hear  me  ont — ^grow  more  and  more, 
npon  me.  Britannia  (Susan,  I  mean)  is  an 
angel !  As  she  stood,  with  her  broad  white 
hand  on  my  horse's  mane " 

"  You  are  always  on  horseback  ?" 

"  I  have  never,"  said  Mr.  Longchild, 
"  mustered  courage  to  disabuse  her  of  the 
idea  she  manifestly  entertains,  that  I  am 
of  a  stature  equal  to  her  own.  She  would 
not  like  to  look  down  upon  me.  And 
Harry,"  continued  Dick,  looking  at  me 
with  wistful  interrogation :  *'  She  tootdd 
look  down  npon  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  physically,  perhaps,  yes.  Intel- 
lecfcuallv- 


"  Bah !"  said  Dick.  "Now,  Harry,  you 
know  my  sad  history,  and  myself,  well. 
I  put  it  to  you,  what  chance,  what  hope, 
have  I  in  the  world,  of  making  this  splendid 
piece  of  nature  my  wife  ?" 

"  Knowing,  as  you  say,  my  good  friend, 
both  yourself,  and  what  you  style  your  sad 
history,  I  affirm  that  you  have  every  chance 
and  hope.  You  shall  marry  the  object  of 
your  singular  passion." 

"  Harry  1"  exclaimed  Dick,  his  really 
noble  face  lighting  up  in  every  massive 
lineament.  "  You  good  fellow !  You  give 
me  new  life  !  Complete  the  work.  Lend 
me  your  assistance." 

"  Command  it^  in  everything.  If  taking 
you  on  my  back  in  the  momentous  crisis 
of  proposal,  would  give  you  a  sufficient 

advantage  in  point  of " 

"No  jesting,  if  you  love  me,"  inter- 
rupted Dick.  "  Come  of  it  what  may, 
note  that  I  am  in  earnest.  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  this  girl,  and  if  I  seem — 
timid,  shall  I  call  it  ? — ^it  is  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  throw  a  single  chance  away. 
Susan  Pettidoll  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and 
(no  unusual  thing  with  these  finer  natures) 
keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous.  On  my 
horse,  I  am  her  emperor,  her  lord!  On 
the  earth,  beside  her,  what  am  I !  " 

'*"  But»  surely,  she  does  not  suppose  that 
she  has  been  receiving  the  addresses  of  a 
giant  ?" 

*'  I,  I,  am  not  sure  of  fkaiy^*  interrupted 
Dick,  colouring  slightly.  "  I  may  have  per- 
mitted myself  allusions,  tending  vaguely, 
in  the  most  indirect  manner,  to  foster  that 
supposition;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty 


from  which  I  rely  upon  your  tried  friend- 
ship, Harry,  to  extricate  me." 

"  Speak !" 

"  I  am  due,"  said  Dick,  gravely,  "  at 
Trecorphen  to-morrow  ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  the  whole  colossal  fraternity  entertain 
the  hveliest  expectation  that  I  shall  then 
formally  demand  my  Susan's  extensive 
hand.  You  must  visit,  must  see  her,  must 
(kindly,  but  firmly)  divorce  her  mind  from 
the  cherished  faith  that  my  stature  is  abso- 
lutely gigantic,  or  that  I  can  even  (speak 
with  perfect  candour)  hold  my  own  among 
her  colossal  kin.  Succeed  in  this,  and," 
concluded  Dick,  with  quiet  exultation,  "  I 
will  answer  for  the  rest." 

The  next  aflemoon  found  me  at  Tre- 
corphen. The  residence  of  the  PettidoUs 
was  easy  to  discover.  Everybody  in  the 
sequestered  village  knew,  and  appeared  to 
hold  in  high  respect,  that  giant  family : 
whose  ancestors,  I  found,  had  been  sub- 
stantial fieirmers  in  the  vicinity. 

My  sumimons  at  the  lofty  portal  was 
answered  by  the  young  lady  herself,  in 
whose  fair  large  mce  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  a  slight  shade  of  disappointment  at 
the  appearance  of  love's  ambassador  in- 
stead of  love  him  self.  She  was  decidedly 
handsome,  and,  despite  her  amazing  sta- 
ture, which  fully  confirmed  Dick's  compu- 
tation, was,  nevertheless,  as  brisk  and 
graceful  in  her  movements  as  a  fairy ! 

A  human  mountain,  designated  as 
"  Brother  Will,"  who  appeared  to  have  been 
playing  with  the  four-foot  nursling,  pre- 
sently vanished  with  his  charge;  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  Britannia  to  execute  my 
delicate  mission. 

Space  forbids  me  to  repeat,  at  length, 
the  conversation  that  ensued.  Three 
things  became  clear.  First,  that  the  sin- 
gular attachment  was  reciprocated;  se- 
condly, that  Miss  Pettidoll  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  proposal  I  was  empowered 
to  make ;  thirdly,  that  a  persuasion  that  her 
lover  was  of  height  commensurate  with  her 
own,  had  full  possession  of  her  mind. 

By  way  of  preparation,  I  drew  a  moving 
picture  of  my  poor  friend's  present  mental 
condition,  not  to  speak  of  that  to  which 
he  would  infallibly  be  reduced,  should 
my  mission,  when  fully  declared,  prove 
ineffectual.  Britannia  was  touched.  She 
even  shed  a  mighty  tear,  avowing,  with 
quiet  simplicity,  that  her  happiness  (as  far 
as  she  could  judge  of  it),  was  involved  in 
this  affair.  But  then,  alas !  her  father,  still 
lying  indisposed  within,  had  peculiar  views 
with  regard  to  his  daughter's  marriage. 
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and  to  him,  she  must,  of  necessitj,  refer 
me.  Woulcl  I  see  him  ?  Of  course.  With 
pleasure.     And  we  entered. 

Mr.  Pettidoll,  reclining  on  a  condi  that 
might  have  served  for  Og,  was  still  in  a 
rheumatic  state  of  curve,  but  might  (at  a 
rough  calculation)  haver^kshed,  when  elon- 
r^ated,  to  about  ten  feet  and  a  half.  He  had 
.1  fine  old  reverend  head,  and  would  have 
made  an  imposing  stud  j  of  an  ancient  ptr- 
triarch  in  his  decay. 

To  him,  I  repeated  the  particulars  of 
my  mission,  and  exprMsed  my  hope  of  a 
favourable  reply. 

Mr.  Pettidoll  cleared  his  throat,  and, 
with  language  and  manner  somewhat  above 
his  apparent  station,  replied  as  follows : 

**  Young  gentleman ;  my  young  friend,  if 
I  may  call  you  so ;  I  am  now  an  aged  man ; 
and,  though  I  hope  at  all  times  a  resigned, 
I  have  not  been  a  happy,  one.  The  remark- 
able proportions  which  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  my  race,  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  mortification,  much  separation  from 
the  general  community  of  man,  and,  by 
consequence,  much  loss  and  curtailment  of 
things  appertaining  to  material  comfort. 
My  resolution  was  long  since  taken,  and 
has  acquired  the  force  of  an  absolute  vow 
— ^never  to  permit  one  of  my  daughters 
to  marry  an  individual  of  unusual  steture. 
Giants  are  an  anachronism.  Never,  never, 
with  my  consent — shall  the  unhappy  race 
be  renewed  !  Sir,  my  answer  is  given. 
Thanks,  thanks,  to  your  high-minded  friend, 
but  his  offer  is  declined.  Susan  shall  never 
wed  a  giant-husband,'* 

«<  Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Pettidoll !" 
I  exclaimed,  sorting  up,  and  gnisping  as 
much  of  the  hand  of  the  good  old  man  as 
mine  would  hold.  "  My  friend  Longchild 
is  noty  as  you  apprehend,  gigantic — ^save  in 
heart,"  I  added ;  for  I  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Susan  hovering  within  ear-shot. 

"Not  gigantic?  That  is  well.  But,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Pettidoll,  '*  opinions  are  various. 
Mr.  Longchild*B  stately  bearing !  Mr.  Long- 
child's  commanding  form  !  The  powerful 
animal  Mr.  Longdnld  is  compelled  to  use  ! 
These  are  indications  of  something  beyond 
the  height  I  could  desire  to  see." 

^  Reassure  yourself,  dear  sir,"  I  replied 
(a  little  uneasily,  for  I  did  not  know  how 
the  young  lady  might  take  it)  ;  "  my  friend 
is  not — ^no,  certamly  he  is  not— -six  feet 

high." 

"  Qood !"  said  tiie  giant,  relieved. 
And,  to  my  unspeakable  satisfaction,  Bri- 
tannia claimed  her  hands,  as  in  thankful- 


"I  should,  perhaps,  be  wrcMig,"  I  re- 
sumed, gaining  courage,  "  if  I  estimated 
Longchild's  height  as  exceeding  fivo-feet 


SIX. 


^ 


"  Better !"  cried  Mr.  Pettidoll,  sitting  up 

in  bed,  to  a  towering  height,  and  rubbing 

his  hands. 

"WiU  you  be  astonished,"  I  fiJtered  (not   'j 

daring  to  look  towards  Susan), "  if  I  frankly    | 

state  that  my  friend's  height  is  under  five 

feet?" 

(I  heard  a  giggle.) 

"  Best  of  all !"  roared  the  old  gentleman, 
flinging  up  his  nightcap. 

""Not,  not»  qtiiie,**  I  stammomL  " Gome, 
the  truth  must  out  I  My  dear  friend,  L<ftig* 
child,  sustained  an  accidBnt  in  his  diild- 
hood,  which  limited  his  height  (naturally 
moderate),  to — to— four  feet  cmd  a  half*^ 

*'  That  man  is  my  son-in-law  !*'  shouted 
Mr.  Pettidoll,  almost  straightening  himself 
in  his  ecstasy. 

And  there  came,  in  Susan's  broken  ac- 
cents, from  the  adjacent  room : 

«« Littie  6ar^ !" 

The  largest  chalice  in  Gaunthope-thfr* 
Towers  was  replenii^ed  twice  that  nights 

THE    GREAT   MAGYAR. 

IK  FOUB  PARTS.      CHJLPTXS  IX. 

The  deviations  of  the  magnelio  needle 
do  not  coincide  more  precisely  with  the 
periodic  convulsions  of  the  solar'  atmo- 
sphere than  the  fluctuating  condition  of 
Count  Szechenyi's  health  coincided  with 
that  of  his  country's  fortunes. 

Between  the  month  of  September,  1848, 
and  the  month  of  August,  1849,  Hungary 
was  the  theatre  of  a  great  historical 
tragedy.  During  the  whole  of  that  period 
the  character  of  Szechenyi's  madness  waa 
fearfully  violent.  On  the  11th  of  August 
1849,  the  Hungarian  tragedy  was  acted 
out,  when  the  sword  of  an  exhausted  nation 
was  surrendered  to  its  foreign  conquaitir. 
From  that  moment  both  Hungary  and 
Szechenyi  subsided  into  the  sullen  lethargy 
of  a  profound  dejection.  A  oountenanoe 
in  which  all  expression  seemed  £:>r  ever  ex- 
tinguished— more  gpreatiy  grievous  from,  ita 
great  want  of  gprief — ^the  sullen  aquaiid 
ruin  of  a  noble  nature — ^this  was  all  that 
now  remained  of  the  Great  Magyar.  To  a 
period  of  exasperation  had  succeeded  a 
period  of  silence.  To  the  period  of  silence 
again  succeeded  a  period  of  loquacity^ 
wretched,  miserable  loquacity ! — the  loqna- 
ciiy  of  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonabla 
remorse.    This  lasted  for  two  yearvi.    T<k 
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wards  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  a  feeble 
ray  of  reason  reappeared.  Eimui  is  surely 
a  most  intelligible  affliction  ;  and  (promis- 
ing symptom  of  intelligence !)  Dr.  Gorgen's 
patient  began  to  be  bored.  To  amnse  and 
distract  him,  his  guardians  had  recourse  to 
all  sorts  of  childish  games.  Increasing 
evidence  of  intelligence  !  —  amusements 
failed  to  amuse  him.  He  even  showed 
himself  able  to  appreciate  the  excessive 
tediousness  and  stupidity  of  conversation 
-with  his  fellow- creatures.  But  he  had 
always  been  fond  of  chess ;  and  chessmen 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  men  for  whose  conduct 
a  wise  man  should  ever  make  himself  re- 
sponsible. The  count's  reviving  passion 
for  chess  soon  became  all-absorbing.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  find  him  a  partner  in- 
capable of  being  tired  out  by  his  assiduity. 
At  last,  however,  this  difficult  desideratum 
was  secured. 

A  poor  Hungarian  student,  whose  name 
was  Asboth,  was,  at  this  time,  finishing  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In 
the  intervals  of  study,  he  gained  a  few 
fiorins  by  teaching  languages,  and  in  this 
way  he  earned,  meagrely  enough,  the 
means  of  paying  for  ms  own  education. 
Asboth  was  induced  to  pass  all  his  even- 
ings at  Dobling,  playing  chess  with  Dr. 
Gorgen's  illustnous  patient.  The  poor 
student  was  paid  so  much  an  hour  for  this 
chess-playing,  which  usually  began  at  six 
in  the  afternoon,  and  often  lasted  till  day- 
break next  morning.  But  one  evening 
Asboth  failed  to  appear  at  the  usual  hour. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  He  had  gone  mad ! 
Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  When  the  count 
heard  of  Asboth's  death  his  grief  was  exces- 
sive, and  he  sobbed  like  a  child.  From  bond- 
age to  the  fitntasticbut  terrible  suffering  of 
his  own  mysterious  affliction,  Szechenyi  was 
released  by  the  wholesome  emotion  of  this 
simple  sorrow.  Gradually  he  recovered — 
not,  indeed,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and 
the  energies  which  he  had  lost  for  ever  in 
the  defeat  of  his  country's  independence, 
but  the  full  command  of  his  fine  intellect. 

First  his  wife  and  children,  then  a  host 
of  friends,  were  admitted  to  see  him. 
Their  visits  comforted  his  solitude,  and 
their  converse  revived  his  interest  in  public 
affairs.  One  day  the  count's  valet  in- 
formed him  that  a  soldier,  who  had  come 
to  see  him,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted. 

"  A  soldier !    What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Joseph,  he  says." 

"  I  remember  no  soldier  of  that  name.  Yet 
it  may  be  some  old  servant  whom  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  have  forgotten.  Admit  him.'* 


The  door  opened,  and  next  moment  the 
young  Archduke  Joseph  flung  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  count. 

"  Ah,  how  good,  how  kind  of  your  Im- 
perial Highness." 

"  Bah !  my  dear  count ;  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  Imperial  Highness,  but  tutoyer, 
me,  as  you  did  in  the  good  old  time  when 
you  used  to  dance  me  (troublesome  brat 
that  I  was !)  upon  your  knees." 
•  The  poor  count  dung  tenaciously  to  the 
asylum  he  had  found  at  Dobling,  nor  could 
the  frequent  entreaties  of  his  family  ever 
induce  him  to  quit  it.  Yet  from  its  window, 
as  it  were,  his  intellect,  supreme  in  its 
superioriiy  to  those  on  whose  conduct  he 
was  henceforth  to  look  down,  an  inactive 
but  keenly  critical  spectator,  surveyed  the 
world  outside,  with  apolitical  coup  d'ooil 
rarely  equalled  in  accuracy  of  vision. 

CHAPTEB  X. 

The  political  deluge  of  1848  hadsubsided, 
but  the  old  landmarks  did  not  reappear. 
On  the  surface  nothing  was  visible  save 
wreckage.  Never  before  or  since,  in  the 
history  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire, 
has  there  been  a  period  so  propitious  to 
the  task  of  political  reconstruction  in  a 
conservative  spirit  as  that  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  revolution  of  1848. 
But  this  precious  moment  was  lost  in 
the  absence  of  any  political  intelligence 
capable  of  understanding  and  utiusing 
it.  All  political  parties  were  then  ex- 
hausted, all  political  quacks  discredited; 
society  had  learned  by  a  bitter  experience 
to  mistrust  its  own  strength.  It  was  will- 
ing to  be  doctored  and  nursed  and  put  on 
the  strictest  regimen ;  but,  above  all  things 
else,  it  needed  and  longed  for  repose,  it 
had  the  misfortune,  however,  to  have  for  its 
doctors  only  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and 
Baron  Bach.  These  politicians  (statesmen 
we  cannot  call  them)  could  think  of  no 
more  judicious  treatment  for  their  patient 
than  to  put  the  poor  wretch,  first  of  aU^ 
through  a  severe  course  of  courts-martial^ 
then  tie  it  up  hand  and  toot  in  the  tightest 
ligatures  of  red  tape,  gag  it,  tweak  its  nose, 
and  spit  in  its  fisu;e.  This  was  called  a  con- 
servative poKcy. 

Baron  Bach  was,  or  rather  is  (for,  though 
politically  dead,  he  is  yet,  physically,  alive) 
a  man  of  rare  intellectual  activity.  But 
his  intellect  is  like  that  of  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain :  the  intellect  of  a  bom  bureaucrat^ 
which  looks  at  aU  that  is  great  through  a  di- 
minishing glass,  and  all  thatis  small  through 
a  magnifying  glass.     Prince  Schwartzen- 
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berg,  though  not  a  wise  minister,  was  not 
an  ordinELTj  man.  His  self-esteem  and  self- 
confidence  were  enormous.  He  was  a  grand 
seigneur  by  temperament  as  well  as  social 
position :  iJie  head  of  a  semi-royal  honse, 
with  more  than  imperial  pride  in  all  that 
he  was,  and  all  that  he  represented.  Bril- 
liant in  conversation,  energetic  in  action, 
always  effective  in  official  correspondence, 
he  was  vain,  haughty,  self-asserting,  over- 
bearing, but  gifted  with  a  singular  power 
to  charm  and  subdue,  when  he  pleased,  both 
men  and  women.  He  was  a  passionate  and 
unscmpnlons  man  of  pleasure,  whose  love 
of  pleasure  was,  however,  united  with  an 
immense  ambition,  and  a  remarkable  faci- 
lity for  public  affairs.  He  brooked  no  rival 
ci^er  in  affairs  of  state,  or  in  affairs  of 
gallantry,  and  never  scrupled  to  use  his 
political  power  to  crush  the  objects  of  his 
private  dislike.  He  had  an  unmitigated 
contempt  for  every  variety  of  the  human 
species  which  did  not  find  its  culminating 
representative  perfection  in  himself.  And 
as  the  only  portion  of  the  human  species 
which  Providence  had  reserved  for  this 
honour  was  the  purely  Q-erman  aristocracy 
of  Austria,  the  very  existence  of  all  the 
other  nationalities  of  the  empire  was,  under 
his  regime,  superciliously  ignored.  The 
most  eminent  and  wealthiest  Hungarian 
magnates  —  men  whose  properties  are 
amongst  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  who 
had  been  taught  by  Szechenyi  and  his  dis- 
ciples to  study  with  affectionate  assiduity 
every  inch  of  their  native  soil — now  found 
themselves  subjected,  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  local  administration,  to  the  clumsy 
insolence  of  under-bred  and  ill-educated 
official  clerks,  sent  from  Vienna  to  rule 
over  populations  of  whose  language  they 
were  ignorant,  in  provinces  of  which  the 
geography  even  was  but  imperfectly  known 
to  them.  The  little  finger  of  Schwartzen- 
berg  was  heavier  than  the  whole  body  of 
Mettemich ;  and  national  susceptibilities 
which  had  been  tenderly  managed  by  the 
great  prince,  were  insulted  without  provo- 
cation by  his  successor.  To  the  man  who 
now  governed  the  empire  it  was  intolerable 
to  admit  that  the  empire  was  under  ob- 
ligations to  any  one  but  himself.  Those 
who  had  defended,  and  those  who  had  at- 
tacked it,  were  treated  alike,  and  the  Croats 
were  crushed  as  flat  as  the  Hungarians 
under  the  hoofs  of  that  high  horse  which 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  rode  rough- shod 
over  all. 

Of  the   social  condition  of  Hungary  at 
this  time,  the  following  picture  is  painted  by 


M.  Aurelius  Kecskemethy,  a  young  Hun- 
garian, who,  afler  having  shared  with  en- 
thusiasm all  the  ultra-revolutionary  aspii-a- 
tions  of  the  Hungarian  youth  in  1848,  had 
been  so  completely  sobered  by  the  result  of 
them,  that  in  1867  he  was  willing  to  earn 
his  livelihood  as  an  employ6  of  the  Aus- 
trian bureaucracy,  whose  worthy  function 
was  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  "  de- 
ciding how  much  intellectual  nourishment 
might,  without  inconvenience,  be  allowed 
to  the  thirty-six  millions  of  souls  'whicL 
constitute  the  Austrian  empire" — ^in  other 
words,  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

"In  1857,"  says  M.  Kecskemethy,  "the 
system  of  M.  de  Bach  had  attained  its 
apogee.  'Give  us  only  ten  years  more/ 
said  the  government,  *and  all  the  elder 
generation  which  still  clings,  in  secret,  to 
the  constitutional  traditions  of  1848,  will 
have  died  out.*  No  great  trouble  was  ex- 
pected in  dealing  with  the  younger  gene- 
ration. Some  01  us  were  driven,  by  sheer 
want  of  any  other  means  of  earning  our 
bread,  to  seek  employment  of  the  govern- 
ment which  had  reduced  ns  to  this  neces- 
sity. One  went  into  the  army,  another 
into  a  public  office.  No  other  career  was 
open  to  them.  The  small  nobility  was  half 
ruined.  The  great  nobiHiy  was  corrupted. 
The  youth  of  our  national  aristocracy, 
carefully  excluded  from  public  Ufe,  gave 
itself  up  to  dissipation  and  frivohty.  if  a 
few  old  men  still  pleaded  in  private  for  the 
preservation  of  some  of  the  ancient  secular 
Hberties  of  the  realm,  thoir  voice  could 
never  reach  the  pubUc  ear,  for  the  press 
was  completely  silenced,  and  nothing  bat 
the  lowest  and  most  renal  journalism  al- 
lowed; whilst  all  that  passed  behind  the 
scenes  was  carefully  concealed  from  every 
eye  by  a  vigilant  poHce." 

Such  was  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  Szechenyi  was  re-awakened  to 
the  contemplation  of  it. 

Who  can  wonder  that  he  deemed  the 
window  of  a  lunatic  asylum  the  most  fitting 
point  of  view  from  which  to  scrutinise  the 
effects  of  a  policy  extolled  by  the  wise- 
acres outside  as  the  perfection  of  political 
wisdom  ? 

CHAPTBB  XL 

News,  accurate  and  ample,  of  the  outside 
world  was  not  wantinsF  to  the  recluse  of 
Dobling.  Books,  pamphlets,  letters,  visi- 
tors,  he  received  daily.  His  correspond- 
ence was  active  and  extensive,  nor  was  it 
altogether  private.  The  fusion  brought 
about  by  government  influence  between  the 
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Hungarian  Oestbahn  and  the  German 
Siidbahn  Railway  Companies  appeared  to 
Szechenyi  the  Virtual  suppression  of  an 
enterprise  demanded  by  Hungarian,  inte- 
rests, and  tlie  simultaneous  confiscation  of 
Hungarian  resources  for  the  exclusive 
furtherance  of  a  purely  Germanic  under- 
taking. In  the  sizrength  of  this  conviction 
he  addressed  to  Count  Edmond  Zichi,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  capable  of  the 
Hungarian  directors,  a  letter  which  found 
its  way  into  the  public  journals,  and  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  the  Austrian 
police,  but  not  before  it  had  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  From  this  letter  we 
extract  a  few  remarkable  passages : 

"  Thou  wast  ever,"  says  the  writer  to  the 
recipient  of  it,  "  punctilious  on  the  point  of 
honour,  more  than  punctilious,  keenly  sensi- 
tive. No  man  doubts  it,  and  I,  myself, 
have  been,  so  fortunate  as  to  test  the  justice 
of  thy  reputation  in  this  respect.  Dost 
thou  yet  remember,  friend,  that  evening  at 
Pesth,  when  we  walked  home  together  from 
the  Casino,  and  when,  taking  offence  at  a 
remark  which  I  let  fsJl  most  innocently  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  thou  didst 
challenge  me  there  and  then  ?  Faith,  had 
I  not  already  proved  myself  no  novice  in 
the  use  of  sword  and  pistol,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  refused  the 
encounter.  But  lucidly  I  could,  without 
risking  the  imputation  of  personal  cowardice, 
make  to  thee  my  cordial  excuses,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  shaken  hands  thereupon, 
I  conceived  for  thee  a  sincere  affection — 
an  affection  strength^ied  by  my  hearty 
appreciation  of  thy  sensitive  self-respect. 
Yet  was  there  one  thing  which  ever  vexed 
me  beyond  measure,  and  that  was,  to  see 
thee — let  me  say  it  frankly — ^as  a  man  of 
pleasure  so  ardent,  as  a  patriot  so  languid. 
Answer,  friend,  was  not  my  judgment  of 
thee  just?  Ah,  well,  thirty  years  have 
passed  away  since  then.  And  now  ?  .  .  . 
I  am  a  wreck,  the  semi-animate  remnant  of 
a  ruined  life,  whilst  thou,  on  the  contrary, 
hast  grown  and  greatened,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  domain  of  a  manly  and  creative 
activity.  And  with  what  joy  (if,  indeed, 
the  word  *  joy '  may  be  uttered  without  re- 
buke by  any  man  situated  as  I  am),  with 
what  inexpressible  joy,  dear  friend,  have  I 
learned  that  thou  hast  the  gift  and  the  will 
to  be  happy,  not  merely  with  that  miserable 
simulacrum  of  happiness  which  is  horn. 
without,  but  with  that  genuine  happiness 
which  is  frt>m  within,  and  hath  its  source 
in  tibie  conscience  of  an  honest  man.  What 
greater  happiness,  indeed,  can   any  man 


hope  to  find  in  this  world  than  the  happi- 
ness of  serving  his  country,  and  man&lly 
assisting  the  mighty  march  of  man's  pro- 
gress towards  man's  destined  good  ?  Yes, 
it  is  indeed  with  joy  that  I  have  learned 
how,  unsubdued  by  the  heavy  yoke  of 
afflicting  circumstances,  thou  art  even  now, 
in  the  unrelinquished  activity  of  a  brave 
man's  life,  happier,  far  happier,  than  in 
the  days  of  thy  heedless  youth.  Happier — 
and  why  ?  Because  enjoyment  was  then, 
and  productive  activity  is  now,  the  aim  of 
thy  existence." 

Could  St.  Paul  himself  more  artfully,  or 
with  more  touching  dignity  of  appeal,  have 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  pleaded 
the  self-esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself  ? 

"  He,"  the  letter  adds,  "  who  knows  how 
to  suffer  and  endure  without  flinching  on 
behalf  of  what  he  owes  his  country,  he  only 
merits  the  patriot's  thorny  crown.  The 
man  who  holds  his  ground  against  all  odds 
(and  in  despite  of  insult,  calumny,  miscon- 
ception, and  menace),  that  man  remains 
master  of  circumstances  and  lord  of  the 
occasion,  which,  however  long  delayed, 
never  fails  the  expectation  of  those  who 
wait  for  it.  But  the  man  who  quits  the 
ground  of  pub^c  duty  has  committed 
political  suicide ;  and  not  even  the  Voice 
which  raised  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  can 
restore  life  to  the  dead  who  die  thus." 

In  1858,  Baron  Bach,  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  fundamental  statute  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
founded  by  Szechenyi  in  1826;*  which 
statute  declares  that  &e  permanent  object 
of  that  institution  is  the  culture  of  the 
Magyar  language.  This  called  forth  a 
pubHshed  manifesto  from  Szechenyi. 

"  Tortured,"  he  says,  "  by  indescribable 
mental  suffering,  a  man  buried  alive,  and 
whose  heart  cannot  beat  without  bleeding, 
fully  conscious  of  all  the  horrors  of  my 
present  desolate  position,  I  now  ask  my- 
self, '  What  is  my  duty  to  the  Hungarian 
Academy  ?' " 

After  pathetically  justiiyiag  the  protest 
which  it  so  fearlesEdy  records,  the  letter 
then  continues,  in  words  which,  written  in 
1868,  were  positively  prophetic :  "  My  con- 
viction is  that  our  glorious  Emperor,  Franz 
Josef,  wiU  sooner  or  later  discover  that  the 
aim  of  his  majesty's  present  ministers,  viz., 
the  forcible  wrmanisation  of  all  the  con- 
stituent races  of  the  empire,  is  simply  a 

*  See  chapter  L  of  thia  ICemoir. 
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solema  absnrditj,  a  omel  mystification  in 
which  Austana  is  cheating  herself.  He  will 
end  by  perceiving  that  the  majority  of  the 
Anstrian  popnlations  are  gravitating  to- 
wards  foreign  centres,  and  that  this  move- 
ment,  so  penlons  for  the  empire,  mnst  ne- 
cessarily be  accelerated  by  every  diflScnlty 
to  which  its  external  relations  are  exposed. 
The  disasters  which  those  difficulties  mnst 
occasion  are  inevitable.  In  the  midst  of 
this  general  tendency  towards  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire,  what  is  the  position  of 
its  Hnngarian  subjects  ?  The  Hnngarian, 
and  he  only,  has  no  affinity  whatsoever 
with  any  foreign  race  or  state.  His  ambi- 
tion and  interests  cannot  range  beyond  his 
present  oonntry ;  and  it  is  only  nnder  the 
sheltering  ssgis  of  his  legitimate  and  con- 
Btitiitioned  sovereign  that  his  utmost  de- 
sires and  tradition^  destinies  can  by  any 
possibility  be  realised.  When  the  day  of 
difficulty  and  danger  arrives,  and  yet  onoe 
more  I  affirm  that  most  assuredly  that  day 
wiU  arrive,  the  emperor,  etnlightened  by  the 
disastrous  result  of  misdnevous  political 
experiments,  will  then,  perforce^  become 
himself  the  champion  of  those  whose 
national  eiistenoe  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment now  endeavours  to  extinguish.  Our 
young  monarch  will  then  no  longer  tol^ 
rate  the  assassination  of  that  noble  naUon 
with  whose  loyal  co-operation  a  chivalrons 
sovereign  may  safely  dare  all  difficulties, 
and  brave  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances: that  recuperative  and  devoted 
race,  which  on  behalf  of  a  prince  beloved, 
and  £uthM  to  his  knightly  oath,  hath  ever 
been,  is  now,  and  ever  wiU  be,  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  its  blood.  .  •  • 

**  This  is  what  I  perceive  in  the  iutare. 
And  let  me  add  that,  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  being,  I  confide  implicitly  in  that 
Providence  which  often  smites  severely 
both  princes  and  peoples  in  punishmeint  of 
their  fkults,  but  which  has  never  yet 
Buffered  a  generous  nation  to  pensh  utterly, 
or  an  bonest  prince  to  remain  for  ever  in- 
tellectually blinded.  Snstained  by  this 
conviction,  which  comes  to  me  from  my 
faith  in  God,  my  decision  as  founder  of 
the  academy  has  been  firmly  taken.  If 
tiiere  be  no  means  of  resistance,  if  we  mnst 
absolutely  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  us,  I  accept  the  new  statutes,  although 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  I  approve. 
I  accept  them  all  with  the  resignation  of  a 
conquered  man,  whose  heart  may  be  wrung 
but  whose  opinion  cannot  be  fettered.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  true  to  the  noble 
motto  of  ^justnm    ac  tenacem    propositi 


virum,*  I  berefby  solemnly  declare  that  I 
shall  cease  to  pay  to  the  academy  the 
annual  interest  of  the  sum  dedicated  bj  me 
to  the  foundation  of  it,  the  moment  in 
which  the  sacrifice  of  my  fortune  becomes 
liable  to  employment  on  behalf  of  anj 
other  than  the  great  object  of  its  fonnders, 
which  has  been  recognised  by  the  lair  of 
the  land,  and  confirmed  by  contract  be- 
tween the  nation  and  its  sovereign.  When 
I  am  dead  my  heirs  will,  I  doubt  not,  ac* 
oept  and  adhere  to  this  declaration.  AxA 
if  a  day  should  come,  when  my  present  fean 
are  realised,  on  that  day  either  I  or  mj 
successor  will  most  assuredly  withdraw  idl 
our  contributions  from  the  fimds  of  an 
academy  which  will  then  have  ceased  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  and 
devote  those  funds  to  the  creation  of  some 
other  and  worthier  national  institation." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  iliese 
periodical  protests  and  criticimns,  eren 
though  issued  from  beneath  the  sinister 
shdt^  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  would  long  be 
tolerated  by  an  administration,  whidi,  to 
adopt  the  metaphor  of  a  Polish  poet,  was 
capable  of  punishing  aU  wbo  ventured 
to  pick  up  a  pin  in  the  street,  becanse  ii 
knew  tha^  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressed, 
a  pin  may  become  a  formidable  weapon. 
Ssechenyi  was  at  the  same  time  writing  to 
the  London  Times  newspaper,  vigorons 
descriptions  of  the  poKtical  oonditios  of 
Austria  under  the  administration  of  Baron 
Bach.  Whenever  one  of  these  letters  ap 
peared  in  the  great  English  journal,  it  was 
a  day  of  rejoicing  at  DobHug. 

In  1859,  the  Back  sy^m  began  to 
totter.  The  predictions  of  Saechenyi  were 
already  being  fulfilled.  Not  only  the  Hun- 
garians, but  all  the  other  non-Oennan 
population  of  the  empire,  had  been  tanglit 
to  execrate  the  government  under  whidi 
they  were  living.  The  Czeciis  and  Croats 
complained  that  what  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  Magyars  by  way  of  punishment  was 
dealt  out  to  them  by  way  of  reward ;  and 
the  declaration  of  war  between  Anstrtt 
and  Italy  was  hailed  by  all  these  popular 
tions  with  a  thrill  of  hope  in  hearts  which 
invoked  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  the 
defeat  of  the  imperial  armies.  The  young 
Emperor  himself,  whose  political  misfortunes 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  generous  lojal^ 
with  which  he  has  at  all  times  giycoi  fair 
play  to  the  policy  of  incapable  ministei^r 
was  at  last  growing  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  proved  sterility  and  weakness 
of  the  repressive  system  whicsh  bad  for  ten 
years  been  carried  out  in  his  name.    To  re- 
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gain  ike  failing  confidence  of  the  sovereign, 
to  reassure  his  majesty^s  increasing  alann, 
and  to  jostify  the  policj  of  the  govemment, 
Baron  Bach  cansed  to  be  drawn  up  a 
private  memoir  by  one  of  his  emploj^s, 
which  he  himself  carefully  corrected,  and 
which,  under  the  title  of  Ruckblick  (Re- 
trospect) waa  an  elaborate  apology  for  the 
Bach  policy;  which  it  affirmed  to  have 
been  specially  beneficial  to  all  the  material 
.interests  of  Hungary.  This  memoir  not 
being  intended  for  publication,  but  only  for 
the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  was  written  with 
a  reckless  audadtv  of  assertion. 

Soon,  a  small  pamphlet,  written  in 
German,  was  printed  and  published  in 
London ;  and  speedily  circulated  at  Vienna. 
The  complicated  and  clumsy  title  of  it  was, 
"  £in  Blick  auf  den  anonymeu  Riickblick, 
welcher  fur  einem  vertrauten  Ejreis,  in 
verhaltnissmassig  wenigen  Ezemplaren  in 
Monate  October,  1857,  im  Wien  ersohien. 
Yon  einem  Ungar.  London,  1859."  An- 
gUce:  "A  gl^ce  at  the  Retrospect,  of 
which,  in  October,  1859,  a  few  copies 
were  printed  for  private  and  confidei^tial 
<nrcuIatiou  at  Vienna.  By  a  Hungarian." 
This  publication  was  a  crushing  reply  to 
the  Bach  Memoir,  which  it  mercilessly 
iluMist  into  publicity  afber  having  stripped 
it  bare  of  every  rag  of  argument,  and 
branded  the  word  "  i^"  upon  its  forehead. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  Stephen 
Szechenyi. 

On  the  2lBt  of  August^  1859,  Baron 
Bach's  resignatioB  was  accepted  by  the 
Emperor.  Baron  Habner,  who  had  till 
then  been  Austrian  amhassadar  at  Paris, 
assumed  the  portfolio  for  home  affairs,  in 
place  of  Baron  Bach,  in  the  Rechberg- 
Schmerling  cabinet.  To  these  statesmen 
the  pacification  of  Hungary  now  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  nor  did 
they  scruple  to  enter  into  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  it  with  the  recluse  of 
Dobling.  At  last  a  happier  day  seemed 
about  to  dawn,  both  £or  Hungary  and  for 
the  Great  Magyar. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

In  vain !  That  gleam  of  hope  was  mo- 
mentary only,  and  soon  "  the  jaws  of  dark- 
ness did  devour  it  up."  Baron  Hiibner's 
proposah  were  considered  too  hazardous, 
by  his  colleagues,  who  were  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  loyalty  of  his  proceedings.  He 
retired  from  office  suddenly,  without  having 
achieved  any  solution  of  the  Hungarian 
question.  Th^e  still  remained  in  the  cabinet 
a   considerable  lump  of  the   old 'leaven. 


The  disappointment  was  a  terrible  one  to 
the  excitable  temperament  of  Szechenyi 
Among  those  disciples  of  Baron  Bach  who 
remained  in  the  ministry,  was  one  whose 
theory  of  the  executive  function  was  known 
to  be  even  more  hostile  to  personal  Jiberty 
than  that  of  his  master.  This  was  Baron 
Thiery,  minister  of  police. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  related 
to  us  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Szechenyi's : 

In  the  year  1833  a  duel  was  fought  be- 
tween Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  and  Baron 
Louis  Orczy,  in  consequence  of  some  ofienco 
taken  by  one  or  other  of  them  at  expres- 
sions used  in  the  course  of  a  violent  political 
discussion.  On  their  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  two  principals  recounted,  each 
to  his  own  seconds,  the  dreams  whidi  they 
had  respectively  dreamed  over  night.  Each 
had  dreamed  that  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol 
bullet  in  the  head,  but  neither  had  seen  in 
his  dream  the  hand  by  which  the  shot  was 
fired.  In  the  duel  Baron  Orczy  was  alightly 
wounded.  The  two  combatants  survived 
the  encounter.  But  many  years  afterwards, 
Louis  Orczy  blew  out  his  brains.  The  &te 
of  Stephen  Szechenyi  is  now  to  be  told. 

At  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  8rd  of  March,  1860,  a  police  officer,  M. 
Felsenthal,  accompanied  by  two  commis- 
saries, entered  the  apartment  of  Count 
Szeohmyi,  at  DobHng,  and  proceeded  to 
search  the  premises* 

The  count  received  these  unea^oted 
visitors  with  the  contemptuous  courtesy  of 
a  great  nobleman  towards  ill-mannered  in- 
feriors. He  assisted  their  investigations^ 
offered  them  cigars  and  refreshments,  and 
overwhehned  them  with  ironical  compli* 
ments.  The  police  officers  withdrew  with- 
out having  discovered  any  papers  of  the 
least  political  importance,  but  not  without 
having  possessed  themselves  of  a  little 
casket  containing  the  count's  private  corre> 
spondence  with  his  family.  After  their  de- 
parture, he  was  informed  that  during  this 
search  the  house  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  strong  military  cordon,  and  that  simul- 
taneously his  two  sons,  Bela  and  Odo,  and 
his  most  intimate  friends,  Qaza  Zichii 
Maximilien  FaJk,  Ernest  Hollan,  and 
Aurelius  Kecskemethy,  had  been  subjected 
to  a  similar  domiciliary  visit,  accompanied 
by  a  similar  display  of  military  force. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  of  police  created  great  scandal 
and  alarm  at  Vienna.  To  justify  it.  Baron 
Thieiy  publicly  declared  that  the  poHoe 
were  on  the  traces  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  the 
soul  of  which  was  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi. 
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The  oonnt  wrote  to  the  minister,  demand- 
ing the  restitution  of  his  private  letters, 
and  a  personal  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  disproving  the  calumny  by  which  their 
robbery  was  said  to  have  been  justified. 
Both  demands  were  rejected  in  the  most 
insulting  terms,  and  the  count  was  signi- 
ficantly informed  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  shelter  himself  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  quit  it  at  an  early  date.  And 
meanwhile  Baron  Nicholas  Yaywas  pro- 
scribed and  pursued,  Zsedenyi  and  Richter 
were  thrown  into  prison,  General  Eynatten 
hanged  himself  in  his  prison  cell.  Every 
Hungarian,  still  true  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  was  being  hunted  down  by  Baron 
Thiery's  hounds. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1860,  two  servants 
of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  knocked  at  the 
count's  bedroom  door :  it  being  their  busi- 
ness to  call  him,  as  usual,  at  seven.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  and  finding  the  door 
locked,  they  hastened  to  inform  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  establishment.  On  opening 
the  door  of  the  count's  apartment,  the 
doctor  and  those  with  him  recoiled  in 
horror. 

Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  was  seated  in 
his  arm  chair,  over  one  side  of  which  his 
left  arm  was  hanging.  In  his  right  hand 
was  a  revolver;  his  head  was  shattered 
almost  to  pieces.  He  must  have  placed 
the  muzzle  of  one  barrel  of  the  revolver 
so  close  against  the  eyeball  of  the  left  eye, 
when  he  fired,  that  the  discharge  could 
have  made  but  little,  if  any,  noise.  A 
sick  man,  who  slept  in  the  story  under  the 
count's  apartment,  thought  he  had  noticed 
a  slight  sound  during  the  night  in  the  room 
above :  but  by  no  one  else  had  any  explo- 
sion been  heard. 

At  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  April,  a  small  group  of  about  a 
hundred  persons  was  gathered  round  a  plain 
black  cata&lque  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dobling 
hospital.  The  same  day,  the  body  of  the 
Great  Magyar  was  removed  from  Dobling 
to  the  fiimily  vaults  of  the  count's  ancestral 
mansion  at  Zenkendorf.  The  funeral  cor- 
tege reached  Zenkendorf  in  the  evening, 
where  the  illustrious  dead  was  received  with 
lighted  torches  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages.  The  bier 
was  accompanied  by  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand persons  to  the  chapel  of  Zenkendorf. 


On  the  following  day,  the  remainsof  Stephen 
Szechenyi  were  placed,  by  eight  young 
counts  of  the  Szechenyi  ranuly,  upon  the 
funeral  car,  with  the  salpalk  and  violei- 
coloured  attela  of  the  deceased.  On  citber 
side  of  it,  walked  four  hundred  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  district,  bearing 
torches ;  after  them,  an  immense  conoonise 
of  humbler  mourners — ^the  youth  and  age  of 
all  the  surrounding  country  far  and  wide. 

Just  as  the  body  was  being  lowered  intq 
the  grave,  that  immense  muliitade  burst, 
as  though  simultaneously  inspired  into 
patriotic  song;  and  while  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Hungarian  sank  beneath  his 
native  earth,  there  rose  above  thezn,  on 
many  thousand  voices,  the  great  national 
hymn  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

So,  in  the  holy  precincts  of  the  antique 
church,  which  he  himself  had  rescued  from 
ruin  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St 
Stephen,  now  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of 
St.  Stephen's  noblest  son. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  80th  of  April, 
1860,  a  more  splendid  and  general  trihnte 
of  respect  and  gratitude  was  rendered  to 
the  memory  of  the  Great  Magyar.  On 
that  day  the  National  Academy  of  Hungaiy 
celebrated  at  Pesth  in  solemn  state  the  re- 
quiem of  its  great  founder ;  and  there  yn& 
not  a  single  province  or  parish  of  Hungarj 
which  (to  the  impotent  vexation  of  the  then 
Austrian  government)  was  not  pubiiclj 
represented  at  this  ceremony. 

The  FovBTH  YoLUXB  vxll  be  eommenoed  on  fiAtoiday, 
June  4,  with  a  New  Serial  Stovy,  entitled, 

THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTUKE, 

Which  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  uotS 

oompleted. 

A  SkoH  Serial  Story  will  alao  be  oommenced  in  the  Fint 
Number  of  the  New  Volume,  entitled, 

IN  THAT  STATE    OF  LIFE. 

And  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until  eoa- 

pleted. 
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frightoDfid  nte  to  dfiath.  Then  Mr.  Qearge 
nux  99nj  with  me  to  Londoa;  only  ao 
went  home  at  once,  aac6  made  bsliavv  to 
know  nothing  aboisb  ift»  ftnd  sta^Bed  there 
nigh  tipoa  two  monAs,  till  he  got  his 
&ithjar'a  leave  to  travel  for  a  jear  or  two. 
Them  he  came  Yory  early  od»  morning, 
and  took  me  away  to  a  chnrch,  wkeie  we 
were  married  without  any  carriages,  or 
wedding  clothes,  or  bridasmaids*" 

I  hiaghed,  for  she  spoke  3?egretfall j  still, 
though  it  was  so  long  ago.  All  girls  lore 
finery,,  if  they  ave  good  for  anything. 

'^ Don't  bAgh,  Sdoege,"  she  sobbed;  '*^if 
rd  GBify  had  bridesmaids  and  carnages 
you'd  haye  been  George  Haddan,  of  Had- 
dan  Lodge  by  this  tune.  .  Yon  see  I  never 
knew  where  I  was,  it  all  being  so  quiet 
and  early  in  the  morning,  and  wq  starting 
off  at  once  for  Liverpool.  Your  fether 
asked  for  a  certificate,  and  got  it ;  but  he 
never  showed  it  me,  and  I  never  thought 
of  asking  him.  We  came  here,  dear,  and 
here  we  stopped." 

She  seemed  reluctant  to  go  on  now  she 
had  brought  her  history  to  New  York,  and 
I  had  to  coax  her  to  continue  it. 

"Then  don't  interrupt  me  again,  Gteorge," 
she  said,  almost  peevishly.  "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  straight  on  now,  though  it  is 
very  disagreeable,  and  I  never  would  if  I 
had  not  promised  Fortune's  father  when 
he  said  he'd  leave  us  a  legacy  each.  We 
were  very  happy,  young  Mr.  Haddan  and 
me,  especially  after  you  were  bom.  He 
never  gave  me  a  cross  word,  and  I  tried 
my  best  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him.  But  he 
kept  hankering  after  his  &ther  and  his 
own  place,  and  he'd  have  gone  back,  only 
he  did  not  dare  to  tell  about  me  and  you 
children.  Then  there  came  news  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  James,  making  a  very  good 
match  with  an  heiress ;  and  old  Mr.  Haddan 
wrote,  threatening  to  cut  off  Mr.  George  if 
he  ever  married  an  American  woman,  which 
he  swore  very  solemnly  he  never  would  do 
in  a  letter  to  his  &ther." 

My  mother  came  to  a  full  stop  here, 
without  any  interruption  from  me,  and  her 
low  voice  fell  into  a  yet  lower  key  when 
she  spoke  again. 

"  He  put  off  going  home  to  see  his  father 
till  he  could  not  go  at  all.  I  was  no  more  than 
twenty-three  when  he  died,  and  more  like 
a  baby  myself  than  a  mother  of  a  boy  like 
you.  I  don't  wonder  he  never  consulted 
me,  but  he'  never  consulted  anybody  else. 
He  wrote  to  his  father,  telling  him  every- 
thing, and  putting  his  will  and  our  marriage 
certificate  into  his  letter.    He  had  sis  thou- 


aa«d  pounds  of  his  oim  to  laaie^  lAiok 
had beeik  his  laother's,  and  that  ha UltD 
me.  .Hio'  askid:  hia.  father  to  fox|^Te  liis^ 
aQdproviflb.t]V  you  chiliben«  if  hft  didnafe 
mako  yon  his  heir,  fiur  old  Mr.  Haddan 
could  leave  his  estate  as  he  ^attwd.  H« 
sent  all  these  papers  by  the  mail,  jnst  fib 
an  ordinary  letter,  and  they  were  lost" 

''  Lost !"  I  ozfilauned. 

**  Lost  V*  dift  repeated,  ni0umfi%; 
"  every  one  of  them  lost ;  but  your  Mur 
never  knew  it.  He  died  cnfte  aipeaoaaini 
us ;  and  the  Tery  next  mif  tiift  maii  hm 
home  came  in^  asEul  bcought  tha  nawstiudlus. 
&<^er  was  dead  The  Ustters  had  crossed 
on  the  sacs  and  neither  of  them,  knew  thai; 
the  other  was  gone.  I  was  very  glad  of 
that,  my  boy.'* 

She  stopped  to  cry  agam  fer  some  mi- 
nutes, while  I  waited  in  impatience,  but 
I  dared  not  hurry  her.  SBb  was  very 
nervous,  and  the  least  symptom  of  anaoj- 
ance  frightened  her. 

"  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Newill,  fte 
fiimily  lawyer,  and  he  said  all  the  landed 
estates  were  left  to  Mr.  Gfeorge,  and  he 
was  to  go  home  directly.  I  went  diiectlyto 
Mr.  Prescott,  and  he  took  the  business  off 
my  hands.  He  wrote  immediately  to  £&§- 
land,  but  of  course  we  knew  we  ahonld  hare 
to  wait  a  little  fi^r  an  answer.  Then  three 
or  four  mails  came  in  with  nothing  for  ns, 
and  he  wrote  again  telling  about  jonr 
father's  long  letter,  and  the  will,  and  cer- 
tificate. There  came  after  that  a  ahoit 
sharp  note  from  Mr.  NewiH,  denying  that 
George  Haddan  had  ever  been  married, 
and  asking  fi>r  proo&.  I  hadn't  any  proof 
except  my  wedding  ring,  which  has  ner^ 
been  off  my  finger;  but  Mr.  Pl^scott  said 
that  would  go  for  nothing.  Then  I  mote 
to  Aunt  Becket  myself,  and  she  answered, 
saying  shamefal  tilings,  and  bidding  me 
never  show  my  fisuje  in  England  again. 
Hush,  George !  Don't  interrupt  me.  Mr. 
Newill  wrote  again,  saying  Mr.  Jiames  wa^ 
willing  to  settle  a  l^ousand  pounds  apiece 
on  us,  considering  that  you  were  Hr. 
George's  children,  on  condition  thai  v« 
never  troubled  him  again." 

"  Did  you  agree  to  it  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  JPrescott  would  not,"  she  answered. 
"  Sometimes  he  talked  of  taking  me  orer 
to  London  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  church 
'where  we  were  married,  but  the  time  never 
came.  Ho  made  eveir  inquiry  abont  tiie 
mail,  and  nothing  had  happened  to  it  The 
letter  ought  to  have  reached  BsMan 
Lodge,  as  it  wais  directed.  I  know  it  was 
directed  right,  for  I  saw  it  lying  on  y>ia 
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father*B  desk.  li&.  P^mseott  said  they  ixra8<r 
have  got  tlie  letter  all  riglit,  amd  he  made 
me  promise  to-  teU  you  all  about  it  some 
day.  If  he  hadn't  I  never  wonld.  C^eorge^ 
he  wanted  me  to  be  hie  ivifb." 

She  blnahed  again  Kke  a  yonng  girl)  and 
turned  her  head  away. 

"  Ton  conld  not  do  thai,  mother/'  I  eaid. 

**  No,  George,  no,"  she  answered ;  *'  not 
after  being  the  wife  of  yonng  Mr.  Haddan. 
Bnt  he  was  rery  kind  and  good,  and  left  ns 
all  a  legacy  eqnal  to  the  settlement  he  had 
refased  for  ns,  and  said  Portnne  was  to  be 
bronght  np  with  yon  two,  to  show  that  he 
did  not  belierre  any  barm  of  me.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  tell  yon." 

It  was  enon^  to  astoniiBh  and  overwhehn 
me.  If  this  were  tme,  instead  of  being  poor 
George  Haddan,  with  no  more  ^an  five 
thousand  dollars  in  my  possession,  I  was  at 
this  moment  the  rightral  owner  of  twelye 
thonsand  pounds  a  year,  with  all  the  accn- 
mnlations  of  a  long  minority.  Bat,  if  not 
tme,  what  had  I  to  offer  Fortnne?  As  it 
was,  nntil  I  had  established  my  claim  I  had 
nothing  bat  a  doubtful  name.  My  mother 
said  she  had  been  afinid  I  should  be  un- 
settled.    Unsettled !     I  should  think  I  was. 

I  went  to  look  fbr  Fortune,  and  hunted 
about  for  her  tiH  I  found  her  in  onr  old 
schoolroom,  busy  about  some  woman's  work. 
Then  and  there  I  repeated  to  her  erery- 
thing  I  had  just  heard. 

I  am  Fortune  mentioned  above.  I  shall 
tell  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Haddan's  history,  for 
George  makes  a. great  trouble  of  writing. 
Nobody  could  exert  make  me  bdieye  those 
documents  were  lost.  Destroyed  th^  might 
be,  but  not  lost.  A  packet  or  that  siee,  con- 
taining very  valuable  papers,  which  were, 
however,  of  no  value  except  to  the  Haddian 
&milj,  could  not  have  been  lost  by  mail, 
unless  some  special  accident  had  befkUen  all 
the  mail-bags.  To  mail  such  a  packet  in  the 
ordinary  way  was  precisely  such  a  thing  as 
man,  and  man  alone,  could  have  been 
gnilty  of^  eepedally  so  many  years  back, 
when  the  service  between  New  York  and 
London  was  not  what  it  is  now.  But  a 
will,  a  marriage  certificate,  and  a  long  letter 
wonld  make  a  noticeable  parcel.  Don't  tell 
me  it  was  lost. 

What  must  we  do?  Why,  start  for 
England  by  the  very  first  steamer  after  my 
birthday.  If  I  had  only  been  one-and- 
twentj  fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have 
done  it  then,  and  traced  that  packet  from 
the  post-office  to  the  hands  that  opened  it. 
The  search  would  be  more  difficult  now,  but 


it  must  be  made.  We  must  first  discover, 
as  quietly  as  we  could,  the  diurch  where 
Mrs.  Haddan  was  maoried.  We  must  go 
quietly  to  work,  and  make  sure  of  that 
first. 

We  were  all  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Haddan, 
but  she  was  one  of  the  meekest  of  women 
— ^the  very  feeblest  reed  of  a  woman  I  ever 
knew.  To  think  of  her  small  body  and 
soul  having  guarded  such  a  secret  as  this 
from  us  tii  these  years  drove  me  neaiiy 
frantic.  She  was  very  little,  with  a  low, 
^amtrve  voice  and  frightened  manner. 
Her  face  was  small,  with  a  pretty  com- 
plexion and  large,  brown,  forlorn  eyes, 
glistening  with  tears  as  readily  at  a  spot 
on  her  new  bonnet  strings  as  at  the  death 
of  a  friend.  It  was  very  difficult  to  move 
her,  fcyr  she  was  one  of  those  creatures  that 
take  root  deeply,  and  are  as  hard  to  pluck 
up  as  tangle-gprass.  She  told  us  weeping 
that  her  Aunt  Becket  had  warned  her 
never  to  show  her  &ce  in  England  again ; 
and  she  assured  us  over  and  over  again, 
with  great  solemnity,  that  she  could  not 
recognise  the  church  where  she  had  been 
married,  and  she  did  not  remember  in  the 
least  which  part  of  London  it  was  in. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  a  chapel  she  suggested, 
and  what  should  we  do  then?  I  knew 
better.  I  felt  certain  th^t  any  woman  with 
a  grain  of  sense,  and  wii^  eyes  in  her 
head,  would  tell  the  place  where  she  was 
married  when  she  saw  it  again.  But  there 
— ^Mrs.  Haddan  had  been  nothing  but  an 
English  baby  of  seventeen  instes^.  of  an 
intelligent  American  woman  of  that  a^e. 

I  say  nothing  about  our  voyage.  !M[rs. 
Bbddan,  as  might  have  been  expected  of 
a  woman  with  positively  no  strength  of 
mind,  was  very  sick  all  the  way,  and  wept 
and  moaned  during  every  interval  when 
she  could  weep  and  moan.  Margaret 
waited  upon  heac  mother,  while  Gheorge  and 
I  walked  miles  and  xmles  of  the  deck, 
planning  what  we  should  do.  What  we 
did  upon  landing  was  to  go  straight  on  by 
express  to  London.  It  was  night  when  we 
reached  it;  and  even  I  could  not  expect 
Mrs.  Haddian  to  recognise  our  church  in 
the  dark.  But  the  ne:rt  day,  and  for  many 
days  following,  we  hired  a  carriage  and 
drove  up  and  down  the  streets,  up  and 
down  the  streets,  till  we  were  nearly  crazy. 

This  was  how  we  went  on :  at  the  out- 
side view  of  any  church,  or  of  any  bujld- 
ing  at  all  approaching  an  ecclesiastical 
style  of  architecture,  Mrs.  Haddan  would 
asK  faintly  that  the  carriage  might  be 
drawn  up  in  front  of  it.     Then  she  leaned 
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throngli  the  window,  wifih  her  veil  droop* 
ing  all  on  one  side,  to  take  a  dose  survey 
of  it.  Unl^s  Gborge  discovered  that  it 
was  not  a  dbtiroh,  her  survey  invariably 
ended  in  her  supposing  that  perhaps  that 
might  be  the  very  place.  Alter  experi- 
encing great  difficalties  in  getting  the 
keys,  and  when  once  we  were  inside  the 
chnrch,  Mrs.  Haddan  clasped  Gteorge's 
arm  with  both  hands,  and  paced  modestly 
np  the  middle  aisle  to  the  altar.  There 
she  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  blushing  face,  as  if  waiting 
for  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  then  she 
would  look  up  to  him  in  tears  : 

"  Gkorge,  dear,"  she  murmured,  "  I  do 
believe — 1  think  I  have  a  sensation  that 
this  is  the  very  spot." 

After  that  Greorge  and  I  rushed  to  the 
vestzy,  and  if  the  registers  for  twenty-two 
years  back  were  st^  there,  we  searched 
eagerly  through  the  year  of  her  nmrriage ; 
but  all  to  no  avaiL  Once  we  came  to  a 
church  in  course  of  demolition — a  new 
street  coming  that  way.  The  roof  was 
half  off,  and  the  pews  and  pulpit  gone. 
She  felt  the  same  sensation  there,  and  I 
gave  it  up. 

*'  Perhaps,  my  dear,'*  she  said,  when  we 
returned  to  the  carriage,  '*it  may  have 
been  a  chapeL  Young  Mr.  Haddan  was  a 
very  peculiar  man ;  and  his  mother's  rela- 
tioBS  were  some  of  them  Dissenters." 

We  answered  nothing,  but  drove  back  to 
the  hotel,  where  she  went  to  bed  with  a 
nervous  headache. 

'*  Oeorge,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone,  "  this  is  of  no  use  at  all.  Mrs.  Haddan 
will  never  know  the  place.  We  must  try 
something  else." 

"What  else,  Fortune?"  he  asked,  de- 
spondently. 

"  Let  us  talk  it  over  quietly,"  I  said ; 
"  my  dear  George,  you  feel  quite  persuaded 
in  your  own  mind  that  your  &ther  did 
marry  your  mother  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  his  face,  and 
his  teeth  listened  sharply  into  his  under 
lip.  I  do  hot  know  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  for  I  stopped  him  by  putting  my 
arm  round  his  neck,  as  I  had  done  hun- 
dreds of  times  when  we  were  children; 
though  I  had  quite  left  it  off  of  late. 

"  Hush,  George,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear. 
"It  was  only  Fortune  that  said  it>  but 
there  will  be  scores  of  people  to  ask  the 
saiAe  question.  You  will  always  be  the 
same.     Don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"No,"  he  answered,  in  a  smothered 
voice,  "  no,  Fortune;  but  if  any  man  said 


it- 


— "  Qeatge  denched  his  fists,  and 
struck  his  own  knee  with  it  savagely,  ia 
a  manner  which  startled  me. 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  depend  upon  it  if 
the  certificate  is  destroyed  the  ij^^ister  ia 
destroyed.  Would  anybody  in  their  senses 
imagine  that  your  mother  would  not  know 
where  she  was  married  P" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  he  answered,  more  de- 
spondently than  before. 

"  They  are  rich,  and  you  are  poor,"  I 
said,  looking  steadily  into  his  &ce;  "jou 
will  be  very  poor  if  we  fiail." 

"  I  am  a  man,"  he  replied,  liftang  up  his 
head  with  new  energy,  "lean  siake  my 
own  way.    It  is  not  that." 

I  knew  what  it  was  well  enoagli.  At 
least  I  fiwcied  I  knew  what  it  was.  Yet 
when  I  came  to  think  of  it  I  could  not  be 
so  sure.  I  never  felt  so  strangely  in  my 
whole  life,  never.  Instead  of  reading  hu 
heart  like  an  open  book,  it  waa  all  closed 
against  me. 

"  You  will  be  always  the  same  to  me," 
I  said,  jfolteringly. 

He  sighed,  and  leaving  his  seat  beside 
me,  he  wandered  restlessly  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  street  below  w& 
a  cloudy  face.  I  watched  him  with  ^ 
full  light  upon  his  features,  revealing  e? erj 
change  of  expression,  yet  I  oould  not  make 
out  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"  I'll  spend  every  cent  of  my  money  befoie 
I  give  it  up,"  he  said. 

"And  mine,"  I  added. 

His  face  changed,  but  he  shook  his  beai 
I  kept  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  dread- 
ing to  say  what  I  had  to  say ;  but  it  had  to 
be  done. 

"Come  back,  George,"  I  said, ''and 
stand  opposite  to  me,  just  so." 

He  did  as  I  bade  him,  and  stood  looking 
down  upon  me  with  troubled  ^s. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  |)utting  up  my  hands  io 
my  cheeks,  which  were  burning,  "  wiU  you 
answer  me  a  simple  question  frankly,  yes 
or  no?" 

"  To  be  sure.  Fortune,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  went  on,  speaking  Toy 
fast,  "  perhaps  I  am  only  a  vain,  conceited 
girl,  but  I  have  fisbncied  sometimes  yon 
cared  more  for  me  than  a  sister.  Do  you  F' 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

"Then  how  foolish  we  both  are,"  I  said, 
between  laughing  and  crying;  "we  have 
only  to  gfet  married,  and  then  you  wUI  have 
pleniy  of  money  to  set  about  establishing 
your  rights." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  George,  and  putting 
both  his  anns  round  me  in  a  very  agreeable 
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way,  "  that  would  neyer  do.  Suppose  we 
fail  altogether.  No:  when  I  am  George 
Haddan,  of  Haddan  Lodge,  then  I  will  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife,  but  never  before.  I 
Lave  nothing  to  offer  you  tiQ  then." 

"  And  then  I  won't  have  you,"  I  said, 
drawing  his  arm  closer  round  me — "  I 
won't,  indeed,  George.  I  am  just  going  to 
take  a  solemn  vow.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  say  what  we  talked 
of  for  the  next  hour,  but  when  we  were 
through  with  that  subject,  which  continued 
to  turn  up  again  at  all  sorts  of  odd  mo- 
ments,  we  turned  back  to  our  original  dis- 
cusBion. 

Among  my  father's  letters  we  had  found 
a  very  kind  one  from  Mr.  NewiU,  the 
fianiily  lawyer,  written  privately  to  my 
father  about  Mrs.  Haddan  and  her  chil- 
dren. Though  he  did  not  in  any  way  ac- 
knowledge the  marriage,  he  said,  as  George 
Haddan's  chief  friend,  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  children,  and  he  urged  my 
father  to  accept  some  provision  from  him 
for  them.  We  determined  to  see  this  man, 
acting  with  profound  caution,  and  if  we 
found  him  to  be  anything  like  his  letter,  to 
tell  him  our  whole  story  unreservedly.  We 
took  Mrs.  Haddan  with  us,  and  obtained  a 
private  interview  with  him.  He  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  George's  likeness  to 
his  father,  and  in  five  minutes  Mrs.  Had- 
dan was  giving  him  a  tearful  account  of 
her  runaway  marriage  with  young  Mr. 
Haddan,  and  of  her  utter  ignorance  of  the 
place.  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Newill  did  not 
place  implicit  reliance  upon  her  statements. 

'*  You  are  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Haddan's 
maid,  whose  name  was  BecketP"  he  ob- 
served. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  sobbing. 

''Then  she  must  have  left  her  service 
before  old  Mrs.  Haddan's  death,"  he  said. 
**  I  saw  the  maid  several  times  just  then, 
and  her  name  was  certainly  not  Becket." 

"  Aunt  Becket  wrote  to  me  from  Had- 
dan Lodge,"  she  answered,  "  and  the  letter 
came  by  the  same  mail  as  yours  for  Mr. 
Prescott.  It  was  such  a  dreadful  letter 
that  I  burnt  it,  for  fear  of  anybody  ever 
seeing  it." 

*'  And  vou  have  no  proofs  P"  he  said. 

"  Nothmg  except  my  ring,"  she  replied, 
pxdling  off  her  glove,  and  showing  him  a 
very  thin,  worn  circle  of  gold  embedded  in 
her  finger.  George  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  kissed  it  tenderly,  and  I  felt  the  tears 
come  even  into  my  eves. 

"  Who  would  receive  that  packet  for  old 
Hr.  Haddan,  and  open  it  after  his  death  P" 


I  aaked,  going  direct  to  the  point  th^  all 
seemed  to  avoid.  Mr.  Newill  turned  and 
fixed  a  very  sharp  pair  of  eyes  upon  me. 

''  Either  his  wife  or  son,"  he  answered, 
shortly. 

"  UiB  wife  was  only  Mr.  George's  step* 
mother,"  I  said,  "and  her  son  was  the 
next  heir." 

Mr.  Newill  was  silent  a  minute  or  two. 

"  If  I  could  think  what  you  are  think- 
ing," he  said,  "there  would  be  no  mystery 
about  it,  though  it  would  be  no  easier  to 
prove  that  than  the  other.  But  I  don't 
think  it.  Mr.  James  was  an  honourable 
man,  and  his  mother  a  thorough  lady." 

"But  i^ere  were  twelve  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  lose,"  I  observed. 

Mr.  NewiU  looked  at  me  a  second  time 
sharply,  and  I  returned  his  gase  steadily. 
Why  should  any  man  daunt  me  ? 

"  Let  us  hear  your  opinion,  young  lady," 
he  said. 

"  I  am  Fortune  Prescott,"  I  answered, 
stxmg  a  little  by  his  manner,  "and  my 
opinion  is  this.  The  packet  reached  Haddan 
Ix)dge  safely.  It  fell,  of  course,  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  James,  or  old  Mrs.  Haddan. 
In  either  case  the  temptation  would  be  the 
same.  Mr.  George  BAddan's  nuirriage  had 
been  so  well  kept  a  secret,  that  nobody  bad 
suspected  it.  He  had  married  a  very 
young  girl^-a  dependant  of  the  house—- 
with  no  friends  to  look  after  her.  Here 
was  the  certificate  of  the  marriage ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  wait 
and  see  what  other  proofs  could  be  pro- 
duced. Whoever  had  the  packet  waited, 
and  in  time  my  father's  letter  followed  it. 
You  saw  that  letterP" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Newill;  "it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  James,  and  he  brought  it  at 
once  to  me." 

"You  considered  it,  of  course,  an  xm- 
founded  claim,"  I  went  on,  "  and  you  wrote 
back,  demanding  proofs.  My  fiither  told  you 
what  Mr.  George  Haddan  had  done,  and 
that  no  other  proo&  were  in  existence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  offered 
a  provision  for  Mr.  George  Haddan's  chil- 
dren, which  my  fisbther  and  their  mother 
refused.  Then  fifteen  years  passed  on,  and 
everybody  behoved  the  matter  done  with." 
"  We  did.  I  had  forgotten  it  almost," 
said  Mr.  Newill. 

"But  it  is  not  done  with,"  I  continued;  "I 
am  a  rich  woman,  and  if  George  gives  it 
up,  I  never  will  while  there  is  a  chance. 
The  only  question  in  my  mind  is « whether 
the  docimients  were  destroyed.  The  safest 
way  would  be  to  destroy  them  at  once ;  and 
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if  so  they  would  try  to  get  posseasioii.  of 
the  original  register.  Coold  tkere  he  amy 
xnotLye  for  preserving  thesa  ?" 

Mr.  NewiU  lost  himself  in  tboogiLt  for 
a  few  minutes,  after  which  he  looked  first 
at  Gteorge,  whose  &Ge  was  xBtensely  anodons, 
and  th«Ei  at  me.  I  was  ivgarding  him 
danntlessly,  and  he  smiled  when  Us  ej« 
met  mine. 

<<  I  zanst  speak  to  yon  alaoe/'  he  said, 
leading  the  way  into  an  inner  roam. 

THE  BASQUE  PEOPLE. 

In  two  snccessiye  artioles  of  ibe  "  Bul- 
letin Trimestriel  de  la  Soci6t6  Bamond," 
M.  EuGENB  Ck>&DiBB  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  laws  and  onstoms 
prevailing  among  the  Basques,  that  siib- 
gular  race  dwelling  upon  the  dopes  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  whose  language  and 
whose  origin  are  alike  a  pnzale  to  anti- 
quarians, and  who,  mustering  in  aU  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
have  oontrived  to  maintain  what  may  &irly 
he  called  th^ir  nationality  distinot  from 
both  France  and  Spain.  The  governments 
of  these  countries  have  striven  hard  to  ex- 
tirpate the  old  Basque  tongue,  but  i^ough 
it  is  at  length  gradually  yielding,  yet  it  has 
shown  a  strange  and  most  obstmate  vitality^ 
Besides  this,  the  Basques  possess  a  system 
of  legislation  on  such  social  subjects  as  the 
succession  to  property,  parental  and  con- 
jugal rights,  ai^d  the  rights  aooid  powers  of 
women,  of  such  oompleteness  and  speciality, 
as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Some 
of  these  laws,  and  of  the  national  oostoms, 
may  be  iuteresting  to  our  readers.  For 
the  latter  we  are  chie^  indebted  to  Man» 
sieur  Michel's  interesting  work,  Le  Pays 
Basque. 

The  Basques  are,  phvsically,  a  fine  raoe, 
though  goitre  and  cretinisme  are  by  no 
means  unknown  among  them.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  men  are  tall,  brave,  and 
active,  and  possess  considerable,  though 
uncultivated  intelhgSBce.  IMichel  tells  how 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova  was  pro- 
voked to  ezdaim  that  *'  he  had  rather  have 
lions  to  guard,  ilian  Biscayens  to  govern,*' 
and  points  out  how  the  energy  and  perfect 
health  of  the  Basque  peasant,  make  him, 
even  afiber  a  hard  day's  work,  scorn  impose 
in  the  chimney  no^  and  seek,  xnstead, 
recreation  in  dances,  or  athletic  sports. 
BuU-fights  are  among  their  &voiirite  divi- 
sions, but  they  are  of  the  less  cruel  kind ; 
that  iBf  the  bull  is  ooot  killed,  but  replaoed, 


when  tired,  byafreedicne.  Sometimes,  also, 
a  bull,  or  even  a  cow  is  restrained  by  arope, 
and  all  couimv  are  invited  to  try  their  skill 
and  agility,  with  just  sufficient  risk  to  render 
the  sport  ezxnting.     SometimeB  a  jar,  willi 
a  mouth  much  smaller  than  Hie  interior, 
is  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  arena;  a 
diild  placed  in  it,  strikes  the  bull  as  lie 
approaches,  and  then  dneftcs  into  his  jar, 
vanishing  utterly  into  the  ground,  much  to 
the  animal's  amaeement  as  he  makes  ins 
rush,   l^e  Jeu  de  Paume,  a  kmd  of  tennis, 
has  long  been  a  passicm  wilii  the  Basques. 
The  name  of  a  first-rate  player  ffiee  from 
village  to  village,  until  it  becomes  a  honue- 
hold  word  in  the  most  remote  mountain 
cottage.     At  the  time  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  one  Perkun,   who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Spain,  heaird  l^t  his  rival,  On- 
ratchet^  was  challenging  players  in  Franca 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptalaon.    He 
crossed  the  frontier,  played,  won,  and  es- 
caped safe  back  to  Spain,  applauded  and 
assisted  by  thousands.    To  be  either  player 
or  spectator  of  the  game,   a  Basque  will 
willingly  walk   dixrin^  the  whole  of  ihe 
preceding  and  foUowmg  nights;   soldien 
desert  their  regiments  to  be  present;  some 
have  unexpectedly  appeared   on  the  ap- 
pointed day  even  fircmi  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.     Under  the  Empire,  fourteen  sol- 
diers  of  one  regiment  left  tihe  army  with- 
out permission,  journeyed  to  the  distant 
St.    Etienne    de    Baigony,    nlayed  their 

gime,  and  were  Back  on  the  banks  of  the 
hine  in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  battle  of 
AutfterUte.  Wagers  are  freely  made  upon 
the  game,  but  etiquette  prescribes  that  no 
nukn  shall  back  a  player  who  does  not 
speak  his  dialect.  It  is  not  thought  dis- 
honourable in  a  player  to  play  bdow  his 
etrength  at  first  in  order  to  tempt  ^e  ring 
to  put  their  money  on  his  adversaries.  It 
is  fraudulent,  however,  if  he  intend  ulti- 
mately to  lose. 

Dancing  is  another  ddight.  Here  is  an 
amusing  description  from  Monsieur  Hichel, 
of  a  genuine  Basque  evening.  Ton,  the 
reader,  are  supposed  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
to  find  yourself  near  a  mountain  hamlet 
on  a  cold  winter  night.  You  resolve  to  ask 
for  hospitality  at  a  certain  house;  being 
sure,  from  its  ruddy  glow,  that  a  merxy 
company  are  assembled  within. 

The  door  being  opened,  you  find  yoniwf 
in  a  spacious  kitchen.  An  enonnoos  log 
biases  on  the  heariAi,  around  which  » 
cheerful  party  is  assembled.  On  Ihe  right 
sits  an  old  man  in  an  fmcient  wooden  ann- 
chairy  oonsecrated  by  lim  use  of  generft- 
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fcioxis.     JSesst  him  nt  o&bp  yenerablo  1Z10D9 
and  behiDd  is  a  group  of  the  jaang  men  of 
tbe  village.    On  the  left  are  the  women 
and  girls,  spiiming  -wool,  or  tiie  fine  flax  of 
the  oonntty.     Yon  are  cordially  received, 
and  the  cirde  opens  to  admit  yon  to  the 
wifcrmeeC  place  by  the  roaring  fire,    hot 
beware  of  expecting  any  farther  deference ! 
Whatever  may  be  yonr  rank,  in  civilised 
society,  yon  are  entitled  here  to  no  more 
than  the  conrtesy  dne  to  a  welcome  visitor. 
Soon  begins  a  catechism  which  yonr  snpe« 
rior  knowledge  is  supposed  to  enable  yon  to 
answer.  What  news  is  stirring  ?  What  are 
tbe  morals,  cnstoms,  religions,  languages  of 
other  countries  P     How  must  one  figure  to 
oneself  Paris  P  andBordeauxP  and  so  onp 
At  first  your  replies  are  not  received  with- 
out a  shade  of  suspicion ;  a  thousand  ques- 
tions are  put,  and  small  objections  raised, 
so  as  to  detect  any  inconsistencies  in  your 
replies.     But  you  have  answered  honestly ; 
your  replies  have  been  clear,  serious,  and 
truthftil,  and  so  you  come  out  unscathed 
from  the  ordeaL    Then,  indeed,  you  rise  to 
the  position  of  an  honoured  guest.    Each 
vies  with  the  ether  in  mfiJdng  much  of 
you,  and  in  appreciating  your  merits  ;  the 
women  and  girls,  for  &e  first  time,  take 
part  in  the  questioning;  the  grey-beards 
plunge  into  politics,   and  philosophise  at 
their  ease ;  the  hours  glide  swiftly  by,  and 
only  among  the  group  of  young  men,  a 
certain  restlessness  about  the  feet  betrays 
their  fear  lest  the  time  finr  the  mutchico,  or 
Saut  Basque,  should  be  forgotten.     But 
at  length  some  jovial  mountaineer,  whose 
white  hairs  have  not  rendered  him  oblivious 
of  bis  youth,  tarns  suddenly  round,  claps 
his  hands  with  a  merry  Jump  I  and  strikes 
up  the  national  air.     In  a  moment  half-a- 
dozen  young  fellows  are    describing   the 
semicircle  according   to  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  are  to  be  executed ; 
every  other  man  tarns  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  constitutes  himself  a  judge.      Silence 
is  established,  and  the  old  men,  especially, 
look  gravely  on,  inexorable  to  any  new- 
fangled  innovation    or   ill-executed   step. 
Watch  that  young  fellow  whose  dancing  is 
voted  perfect ;  his  figure  straightened,  his 
shoulders    well    down,    his  head  slightly 
bowed,  his  aims  hanging  with  careful  care- 
lessness,   his    serious  expression  showing 
that  he  is  sensible  of  &e  solemn  responsi- 
bility upon  hfm !  The  girls,  meanwhile,  are 
sapposed  to  remain  unmoved,  but  soon  the 
chairs  begin  to  creak,  and,  as  if  of  their 
own  accord,  turn  slightly  from  the  hearth, 
and  towards  the  cenSre  of  the  room.    Many 


a  stolen  glance  from  many  a  bright  eye, 
criticises  or  encourages  the  performers, 
who  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  their 
rays.  More  and  more  active  grows  the 
duicer,  more  and  more  springy  becomes  the 
step,  until  at  last  the  song  stops,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  final  trial  of  skill.  Two  sticks 
are  Grossed  at  right  angles,  and  the  object 
of  the  dancer  is  to  continue  a  series  of  mar- 
veUons  evolutions  from  one  angle  to  the 
other  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  tire  out  the 
musician  who  performs  the  accompaniment. 
If  he  succeed,  with  a  bound  he  seises 
the  sticks,  and  his  triumph  is  complete. 
A  Basque  proverb  says,  '*  A  good  jumper 
may  often  be  found  under  a  bad  doak,'' 
meaning  that  a  poor  dress  may  cover  a  noble 
heart. 

The  honour  of  executing  the  first  mut- 
chico (from  mutchico,  boys,  or  young  men) 
after  one  of  the  pastoral  representations 
of  which  the  Baisqnes  are  passionately 
fond,  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  is  so  hotly 
competed  for  by  the  young  men  of  different 
parishes,  that  tiie  successful  commune 
has  frequently  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  francs.  The  privflege  of 
dancing  the  second  and  then  the  third,  is 
also  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  tiie  sum 
realised  going  &r  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  temporary  theatre,  which 
is  opened  gratis  to  the  spectators.  Many 
of  the  pastorals  are  of  a  sacred  character, 
and  are  drawn  from  the  Bible  or  the  lives 
of  sahits ;  others  toam  upon  the  straggle 
between  the  crescent  and  the  cross,  or 
upon  the  death  of  Roland.  The  dresses 
needed  for  these  representations  cost  no- 
thing; they  are  obtained  by  ransacking 
the  chests  of  every  ch&teau  or  bourgeois 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  owner 
being  bound  by  custom  to  lend  for  the 
purpose  whatever  he  may  chance  to  possess 
of  beautiful  or  antique ;  should  he  ref ase, 
some  means  would  doubtless  be  found 
of  making  him  smart  for  his  churlish- 
ness. Under  these  drcomstances  dra- 
matic accuracy  of  costume  is  not  to  be 
expected ;  but  the  savagery  of  the  Mussul- 
man princes  is  duly  suggested  by  their 
blood-red  garments,  their  head-dresses  of 
cylindrical  shape,  adorned  with  plumes 
and  little  lookmg^glasses,  and  their  large, 
chimsy  boots,  whereas  a  Christian  kmg 
rejoices  in  a  crown,  two  watches,  smaU 
boots,  and  gloves.  Not  many  years  ago, 
another,  and  more  questionable,  kind  of 
pastoral — ^now  discouraged  by  the  police — 
was  in  vogue.  If  a  matrimonial  scandal 
shocked  a  village,  instead  of  being  treated 
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to  the  *' rough  mtusio,"  common  still  in 
some  parts  of  England,  the  offending  hus- 
band or  wife  was  caricatured  upon  the 
stage.  A  poet  was  sent  for  (and  eyeiy 
Basque  is  more  or  less  of  a  rhymester)  to 
whom  every  attainable  detail  was  related, 
and  whose  "lousiness  it  then  was  to  compose 
a  kind  of  sarcastic  drama  for  the  occasion, 
and  as  the  identity  of  the  offender  was 
made  dear  by  the  actor  who  personated 
him  mimicking,  as  exactly  as  he  could,  his 
dress,  voice,  and  manner,  the  unlucky 
spouse  who  had  drawn  upon  himself  or 
herself  this  stinging  punishment,  might 
well  vow  amendment  for  the  future. 

Mock  courts  of  justice  used  also  to  be 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
social  vices,  and  testing  the  eloquence  of 
the  young  men.  A  grand  procession,  with 
music,  dancers,  &c,<,  inaugurated  the  day. 
The  actors  representing  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  misdeed  were  drawn  slowly 
along  in  a  carriage,  preceded  by  an  usher, 
mounted  on  doi^ey-back,  with  his  face 
tailward,  and  surrounded  by  harlequins 
and  poHcinelli.  Arrived  at  the  court,  the 
prisoner  was  accused  and  defended  at 
great  length  by  two  advocates;  solemn 
messi^es  were  despatehed  to  the  senate, 
the  ministers,  and  even  the  king,  en- 
treating advice.  At  length  the  case  was 
decided;  the  accused  was  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death;  he  escaped,  but  was 
heroically  recaptured,  and  the  sentence  was 
on  the  point  of  execution,  when  a  courier 
was  beheld  arriving  in  breathless  haste, 
who  proves  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  royal 
pardon.  This  usually  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings, (md  judge  and  advocates  were 
wont  to  give  place  to  the  musicians,  and 
to  wind  up  the  evening  with  a  dance. 

Women  and  girls  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
part  in  the  acting  of  these  pastorals, 
though  in  private  houses  they  also  some- 
times dance  the  mutehico;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  behind  their  husbands  and 
brothers  in  energy  and  fine  health.  They 
take  their  full  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  it  is  a  saying  among  the  Spanish 
Basques  that  the  country  is  never  better 
cultivated  than  when,  all  the  men  being 
gone  to  the  wars,  it  is  left  to  the  sole 
management  of  the  women.  Their  strength 
being  thus  developed,  their  children  come 
into  the  world  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
more  than  one  baby  has  passed  ite  first  day 
of  life  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  benead^ 
which  it  first  saw  the  light,  while  ite 
mother  resumed  her  work.  In  general, 
however,  a  week's  rest  is  allowed;  bat  the 


old  and  strange  custom  of  "la  oonyade" 
does  not  even  now  seem  wholly  abandoned 
iu  the  more  remote  districts.  This  cus- 
tom consiste  in  the  mother  of  a  new-born 
child  giving  up  her  place  to  its  father, 
who  remains  in  bed  with  the  in&nt  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  foor 
days,  during  which  time  he  feasts  with  bis 
friends,  wh\le  the  wife  cooks  and  waits 
upon  the  party.  It  is  a  moot  point  among 
the  curious  how  this  extraordinary  custom 
originated. 

The  first   striking  peculiarity  in  the 
Basque  succession  law  is  the  rigid  mle  of 
primogeniture,  applied  "without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  person  (noble  or  not),  of 
property,    movable  or   fixed,    priYste  or 
common  (between  a  married  conple),  in 
direct  and  collateral  line,  to  relatiTes  of  all 
degrees,  and  to  their  descendants  and  re- 
presentatives for  ever."     Should  the  heir 
consent  to  the  alienation  of  property  under 
pressing  need,  the  libertv  to  redeem  it 
remains  with  him  and  his  successors,  in 
Soule,  during  forty  yeftrs,  in  Labonrt  in 
perpetuity ;  and  in  old  times,  if  a  strange 
acquired  fixed  property  among  the  French 
Basques,  every  purse  was  opened  to  assist 
in  effacing,  by  means  of  this  r^ht^  what 
was  regarded  as  a  national  disgrace.  The 
future  of  the  eldest  of  the  femily  thns 
secured,  the  younger  children  are  almost 
without  rights ;  and  they  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  bom  servitors,  or,  as  tliej  used 
to  be  called,  slaves ;  though,  according  to 
Bela,  emancipation  is  possible  at  five-and- 
twenty.    In  the  valley  of  Bareges  thej 
take  no  part  in  the  municipal  elections, 
and,  in  general,  the  righte  and  privileges 
of  citizens  are  denied  them.     Their  parents 
or  relations  put  aside  some  small  sum  for 
them,^  which  is  strictly   prevented  from 
encroaching  on  the  righte  of  the  eldest, 
and  should  the  younger  brother  or  sister 
refuse  to  serve  until  marriage  in  the  honse 
of  the  fortunate  heir,  or,   leaving  it>  *o 
bring  home  all  gain  elsewhere  earned,  eren 
this  slight  provision  may  be  withheld*   A 
younger  brother,  in  fact,   is  the  unpaid 
servant  of  his  eldest  brother,  or  sister, 
until    his    marriage;    should  he   take  a 
younger  daughter  for  his  wife,  he  cannot 
become  a  citizen  of  her  birth-place ;  bat 
he  acquires    a    certain    degree   of  inde- 
pendence.     His  goods  and  those  of  lus 
wife  are,  at  least,  in  common,  although  la 
some  parte  the  wife  is  free  to  enter  into 
contracte  without  the  sanction  of  her  hus- 
band, the  falfihnent  of  the  engagement 
being,  however^  deferred  untQ  his  death. 
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Bat  should  he  zoarry  an  h«ire8s,  not  only 
does  she  remain  head  of  the  famil j  (a  posi- 
tion sometimes  indicated  by  a  particnlar 
costnme),  bnt  he  fails  to  gain  personal 
independence,  and  loses  even  his  name, 
adopting  in  its  stead  that  of  his  wife; 
which,  again,  is  derived  from  her  honse, 
each  dwelling  retaining  its  own  name, 
which  must  be  borne  by  its  successive 
owners.  Even  in  cases  where  the  hus- 
band is  possessed  of  independent  wealth, 
but  lives  upon  the  property  of  his  wife,  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  family  remain 
intact.  He  cannot  remove  either  his  chil- 
dren or  his  wife  from  her  house ;  he  can- 
not give  permission  to  his  younger  sons  to 
leave  the  maternal  roof,  though  his  wife 
may  do  so.  Should  she  leave  him  a  widower, 
her  mother,  if  living;  has,  at  Bareges,  more 
authority  over  his  children  than  he  has 
himself.  He  is  not  allowed  to  administer 
their  property,  nor  to  be  master  of  their 
house;  without  their  consent  he  cannot 
bring  home  a  second  wife ;  and,  in  Soule, 
where  the  £pouz  dotal  enjoys  a  quarter  of 
the  properly  of  his  deceased  wife,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  establish  a  second  wife  upon 
even  this  share,  without  the  consent  of  the 
surviving  grand-parent.  Should  he  be 
childless,  his  dowry  is,  indeed,  returned  to 
him ;  but,  like  the  Lish  tenant,  he  has  no 
security  for  any  improvements  made  upon 
his  wife's  property. 

Generally  speaking,  every  wife  is  free  to 
make  a  will,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  husband ;  in  Soule 
a  girl  who  has  inherited  her  property,  may 
beneath  at  fifteen.  The  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  house  is  indeed  needfiol  to  the 
marriage  of  the  eldest  child  in  extreme 
youth ;  later,  however,  not  only  is  he  (and 
exactly  the  same  rule  applies  to  a  daughter's 
case)  free  to  many  without  consent ;  but 
if  he  pay  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietory 
parent,  the  latter  is  compelled  to  share 
his  goods,  and  even  his  house,  with  the 
newly-married  couple.  Among  the  French 
Basques  a  similar  arrangement  takes  place 
in  the  second,  and  even  in  the  third  gene- 
ration ;  separate  houses  are  frequently  bruit 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  house- 
holds ;  but  if  there  be  but  one,  it  must  be 
shared.  Such  a  plan,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
does  not  oonduce  to  family  harmony,  especi- 
ally as,  where  only  one  parent  survives, 
should  he,  after  the  division,  be  guilty  of 
waste  or  extravagance  in  the  management 
of  his  share,  it  may  be  taken  from  him,  and 
added  to  the  portion  of  the  younger  pair. 


In  Soule,  the  miagiBtracy  is  hereditary, 
and  devolves  upon  ^the  sieurs  ou  demoi- 
selles" of  certain  noble  families.  The 
ladies  do  not,  however,  exercise  the  privi- 
lege, but  they  transmit  it  to  their  eldest 
sons,  or  can  secure  it  to  their  husbands,  if 
they  be  judged  worthy  of  the  honour. 
Although  women  do  not,  now-a-days,  take 
part  in  public  matters  among  the  Basques, 
yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they 
formerly  did  so,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
Li  the  year  1816,  the  Abbe  of  Lavedau 
having  consulted  the  inhabitants  of  Gau- 
terets,  who  were  his  serfs,  upon  the  subject 
of  changing  the  site  of  their  town,  the 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  an  au- 
thentic document  is  still  extant  bearing  the 
names  of  the  voters.  Among  these  are 
many  names  of  wo^ien,  of  which  only  one 
corresponds  with  that  of  any  man  upon  the 
list.  They  were  not,  therefore^  married  to 
any  of  the  masculine  voters.  They  may 
have  been  wives  of  younger  sons,  to  whom 
no  vote  was  accorded,  or  widows,  or  un- 
married women  in  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty. Monsieur  Lagr&se,  whose  researches 
disinterred  this  document,  justly  points  to 
thp  subject  as  one  which  deserves  further 
investigation.  We  conunend  it  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  wish  to  see  women  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  franchise,  and  even  now, 
should  any  of  Mr.  Mill's  disciples  stray,  in 
their  summer  wanderings,  to  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  St.  Jean  de  Lu2,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  they  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  observing  a  people  among 
whom  the  woman  is — at  least'  before  the 
law— considered  the  equal  of  the  man. 

THEATRICAL  TALKERS  AND 
DOERS. 

Wb  have  already  seen  in  relation  to  the 
art  of  Painting,*  what  severe  treatment  the 
Doer  is  apt  to  receive  from  the  professed 
Talker.  There  is  another  branch  of  art,  in 
connexion  with  which  the  critic  of  the 
drawing-rooms  is  exceedingly  fond  of  lay- 
ing down  the  law.  In  treating  of  the 
Theatre  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  the 
Talker  is  always  wonderfully  gUb  and 
confident:  giving  his  opinions  in  an  ex- 
cathedra  tone,  which  is  impressive  in  the 
extreme. 

These  theatrical  Talkers  maj  be  sepa- 
rated  into  two  classes,  one  diflfering  from 

the  other  in  many  important  particulars, 

■ 

•  Bee  AiXi  Txa  Ybas  IBLotjwd,  TSfew  Serief,  toL  iii., 
p.  271. 
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but  both  being  alike  in  tbe  respect  that 
they  are  almost  snpematiirally  knowiog, 
and  exoeedingly  hard  to  please.  Perhaps 
the  most  saHent  mark  by  which  these  two 
classes  may  be  distlngiushed,  the  one  from 
the  other,  is  by  a  difference  in  their  respeo^ 
tive  ages ;  one  dirision  of  theatrical  Talkers 
being  old,  and  the  other  yonng. 

The  old  Talker  is  hiod  to  please,  b»> 
cause  he  has,  as  he  tells  yon,  ''witnessed 
the  performances  of  men  and  women  who 
really  knew  what  acting  meant."  He  has 
seen  the  thing  done  well.  He  lived  when 
there  was  a  school  of  actors,  when  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  ''  g^rand  manner," 
when  an  actor  who  took  the  part  of  a 
Boman  trod  the  stage  like  a  Roman.  It  is 
almost  terrible  to  think  what  this  Talker 
has  seen.  He  has  seen  the  Kembles.  Bie 
has  seen  aU  the  great  actors,  separate 
and  together.  He  has  seen  Munden  and 
Fawcett,  and  Charles  Yonng,  and  Miss 
O'Neil,  all  at  thev  very  best,  acting  in  the 
same  piece.  He  has  seen  Gentleman  Jones. 
Yon  can't  expect  hka  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  goes  on  now. 

How  mnch  he  has  to  say  about  Kean ! 
What  long  descriptions  he  gives  of  how 
that  eminent  actor  did  certun  scenes,  of 
his  different  readings,  of  his  actions  and 
gesticulations,  of  what  he  did  do,  of  what 
he  didnH  do,  and  how  both  courses  of 
conduct  were  equally  effective.  He  tells 
how,  in  this  scene,  the  great  tragedian 
would  seize  the  player  with  whom  he  was 
acting,  by  the  throat,  with  such  violence 
that  the  public  rose  in  alarm  lest  the  nmn 
should  be  killed;  how,  in  another  scene,^^ 
he  ^mply  remained,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  crisis,  motionless,  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  head ;  and  how  the  public 
mind  was  equally  disturbed  by  that  effect, 
as  thinking  he  had  jGaJlen  into  a  fit.  What 
comparisons  this  old-school  Talker  draws 
between  his  idol  and  any  of  our  more 
modem  tragedians  !  "  When  you  went  to 
see  Edmund  Kean  in  Hamlet  or  Othello, 
you  did  not  say  to  yourself  *  I  am  going  to 
see  Kean,'  but  you  said,  'I  am  going  to 
see  Hamlet  or  OtheUo.*  Now,  how  widely 
different  it  is.  You  see  Buskinsock,  the 
modem  tragedian,  in  this  or  that  part,  but 
it  is  always  Buskinsock,  and  you  always 
feel  that  it  is  so,  and  you  expect  before- 
hand that  it  will  be  so/'  Then,  our  Talker 
goes  on  to  dispose  of  the  subject  alto* 
gether.  "  As  an  art  capable  of  exhibiting 
human  passion  and  emotion ;  as  a  means 
of  lifting  the  spectator  above  the  low 
sordid  thoughts  which  in  the  ordinary  roi^ 
tine  of  life  exclusively  occupy  his  attoi- 


ticnt ;  and  so  tddng  him  oat  of  himself  into 
a  s^ere  inuneasorably  more  elevfttBd  than 
thob  in  which  he  Grdinanly  finds  himadf ; 
as  an  agent  possessed  of  those  gknioos 
capabilities,  the  English  stage,  sir,  oajbe 
said  to  exist  no  longer." 

This  implidt  behever  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Past  is,  in  all  things,  wonderfully  akin 
to  the  connoisseur  in  whose  eyes  the  Arfc  of 
the  Past  is  alone  worthy  of  req>ect;  there 
seeming  to  exist  in  both,  a  cnnous  jeabnsf 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  so  unwoiihya 
thing  as  a  modern  artist  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  the  giants  of  old.  But  what  is  it 
that  these  grumblers  want  ?  What  vonld 
they  bring  about,  if  they  could  hate  tibeir 
way  ?  Would  they  have  the  modern  .artistB 
of  every  denominaidon  oome  forward,  like 
the  magicians  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  bum  their  stock-in-trade,  making  at 
the  same  time  some  such  prodamation  as 
this:  "Weave  impostors  and  pretondere. 
We  have  been  attempting  to  do  what  we 
h&ve  no  vocation  for  doing.  We  hare 
called  ourseLves  artists,  have  sat  down  (as 
painters)  before  our  easels,  or  have  (as 
actors)  stuped  on  to  the  botfds,  deemingit 
possible  that  our  doings  might  form  part  of 
that  great  art  chain  <^  which  the  first  links 
were  forged  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Bapbael 
as  painters,  or  by  Betterton  and  Ganick  as 
actors.  Such  has  been  our  presomptaon, 
and  such  our  folly  until  now ;  but  we  will 
offend  no  longer.  Our  efforts  to  do  what 
we  had  no  nght  to  attempt^  shall  cease. 
You  are  quite  correct^  gentlemen  of  tiie  old- 
school.  The  arts  are  dead,  and  we  will  vei 
their  ghosts  no  more.  As  to  ourselves,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  us,  that  is  a  question 
of  some  importance,  perhaps,  to  ouiselTes, 
but  of  none  to  any  one  else.  We  have  Bot 
been  brought  up  to  do  anything  usefiil,  and 
it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  Imow  what  to 
turn  our  hands  to.  Our  having  dared  to 
devote  ourselves  to  what  is  obvioiuly  aihing 
defunct  seems  to  suggest  an  attempt  on  our 
part  in  the  undertwng  line.  Such  of  ns 
as  have  unhappily  made  painting  our  stndj, 
might  design  those  combinations  of  weep- 
ing willows,  and  urns,  and  invited  tordi^ 
which  are  likely  to  be  always  wanted  in 
j^mereal  circles;  while  those  ^o  weie 
foolish  enough  to  engage  in  theatrical  pur- 
suits might,  perhaps,  prove  useful  in  or- 
ganising ftineral  processions  on  -a  more 
effective  principle  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed." 

Absurd  as  this  soimds,  it  seems  to  he 
the  only  logical  tendency  of  the  argnmente 
used  by  the  ezdusive  beKever  in  Qie  I^ 
with  whom  we  are  so  much  at  issue;  who 
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snrrotrnds  what  ha»  bee&  with  %  mmbiiA  of 
perennial  gkry,  and  tareati  what  is  witih 
contempt ;  sooording  to  whom  Art  has  been 
glonoofi,  and  is  now  hopelesslj  despicable. 

So  mooh  for  ozie  kind  of  Theatrical 
Ta&ep.  It  behoyes  nS  now  to  bestow  a  few 
lines  on  anoi^ier. 

The  Talker  of  tike  now-school,  like  the 
Talker  of  the  oAd-school,  is  hard  to  please ; 
bnt  for  a  differeirt  reason.  He  is  hard  to 
please,  because  he  is  so  dreadfiilly  knowing. 
He  is  acquainted  wi&  all  the  stage  tra- 
ditions, and  settles  exactly  what  are  the 
points  which  an  actor  who  nnderstands  his 
hnsiness  ought  to  make,  in  everj  part  he 
plays;  knowing  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
besides,  he  is  down  upon  any  member 
of  the  profusion  who  does  not  please 
him,  with  relentiess  se^rerity.  He  has 
been  to  Paris — ^the  theatrical  amateur  has 
always  just  been  to  Paris,  as  the  artistic 
amateur  has  always  just  been  to  Yenice— 
and  has  come  back  with  a  standard  of  criti- 
cism so  elevated  that  no  Enghsh  actor  can 
hope  to  come  up  to  it.  ^  I  saw  the  play  in 
P^uds,"  he  says,  in  aQusion  to  some  drama 
(from  the  French)  which  is  creating  a 
fwrore  in  England,  "  and  I  do  assure  you 
that  after  seeing  Mondhe  in  the  principal 
part,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reg^^rd  Fly's 
performance  ot  the  character,  oyer  here,  as 
something  almost  amounting  to  sacril^e. 
He  misses  every  point  in  the  piece.  He 
lets  every  opportunity  slip.  He  has  so 
little  comprehension  of  what  he  is  aiming 
at,  that  he  never  gets  hold  of  his  audience 
for  a  single  moment  from  beginning  to 
etttd.  I  could  do  the  thing  better  myself. 
Hanged  if  !•  couldn't  I*' 

Strange  and  unutterable  presumption, 
which  would  seem  absolut^y  incredible  if 
we  did  not  meet  with  instaiices  of  it  every 
day !  There  ara  some  circles  in  which  one 
never  listens  to  the  description  of  theatrical 
topics  without  hearing  the  law  laid  down 
by  some  amateur,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  playing  at  acting,  in  the  feeblest  and 
most  dilettante  ftishion,  and  whose  braggart 
talk  reminds  one  of  the  fop  in  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  provoked  ^  professional"  Hot- 
spur so  excusably. 

Ah,  if  this  Talker  did  but  know  how 
much  of  study,  and  labour,  and  experience 
it  has  taken  to  'fit  this  actor  whose  per- 
formance he  criticises  to  take  his  place  on 
the  stage  as  an  audible,  visible,  intelli- 
gible exponent  of  the  part  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  embody  i  If  he  knew  this, 
surely  he  would  sp^  a  Kttle  more  re- 
spectfuUy  and  a  little  mora- diffidently  in 
criticising*  bis  viotiB's  perlmnance. 


How  very  much  hasi^e  professional  actor 
to  imderstuid,  and  how  much  to  do,  before 
he  can  be  lodced  upon  as  capable  of  fdlfiUing 
his  vocation.  And  first  of  his  understand- 
mg :  he  understands  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  passing  on  to  that  stage  on  which  he 
is  to  act  he  is  to  be  for  the  time  whatever  he 
professes  to  be.  He  nrast  convey  to  you  (the 
pubHo)  the  idea  that  the  character  which  he 
represents  has.  had-  an  existence  before  you 
see  him.  Certain  episodical  moments  of  his 
life  happen  to  be  passing,  where  you  can 
obsesrve  them  on  that  stoge,  but  his  story 
has  had  a  beginning  which  you  do  not  see, 
and  will  go  on  when  you  are  not  looking. 
Understanding  this  and  putting  himself,  by 
aid  of  the  imagination,  in  that  very  position 
in  which  the  play  supposes  him,  all  the 
rest  must  go  right.  Whatever  he  has  to 
do  will  be  done  under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction.  If  in  the  course  of  the  scene 
he  has  to  plead  for  his  life,  or  for  another 
Hfe  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  school  himself 
into  declaiming  with  energy  and  anima- 
tion; to  him  it  is  a  fact  that  his  life  (or 
that  other  life)  is  in  danger ;  how  can  he 
help  pleading  eagerly  ?  So  when  he  knows 
of  a  plot  being  hatehed  against  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  it  is  not 
needfril  that  he  should  say  to  himself,  "  I 
must  ofpew  to  listen  eagerly."  He  cannot 
help  listening.  JTer  happiness  is  in  danger ; 
by  listening  to  the  plot  against  her  he  may 
save  her,  and  so  he  does  listen,  and  the 
audience  sees  that  he  does. 

This  logical  perception  of  his  position  is 
what  the  good  act(^  masters  first.  That 
done,  he  has  to  consider  the  mechanical  and 
technical  part  of  his  business,  and  to  learn 
how  to  make  the  intonations  of  his  voice, 
and  the  external  movements  and  gestures  of 
his  body,  true,  and  at  the  same  time  intel- 
ligible, exponente  of  what  is  going  on 
within  him.  To  acquire  the  requisite  con- 
trol over  his  Toice,  and  to  learn  how  to 
manage  and  make  the  most  of  it,  so  that 
his  words  shall  be  heard,  and  understood, 
in  the  remotest  parte  of  the  theatre  in 
which  he  is  actiag,  is  a  task  to  be  accom- 
plished only  hy  means  of  enormous  labour 
and  persistent  ^fort.  And  this  has  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  remembered,  without 
having  recourse  to  mouthing  and  bellowing. 
This  conveying  of  his  meaning  to  those  who 
are  seated  on  the  ferthest-off  benches,  with- 
out seeming  exaggerated  or  overstrained  to 
those  who  are  near,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  tasks  which  the  actor  seto 
himself.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  voice  and 
intonation   only,  but  also  of  g^esture  and 
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action.  These,  to  be  seen  and  understood 
at  a  distance,  must  be  large  and  obvions, 
yet  there  mnst  be  subtlety  and  refinement 
about  them  as  well.  Then  he  most  move 
the  hands  evenly  and  gracefully,  but  at 
the  same  time  unaffectedly  and  naturally; 
above  all,  he  must  be  able  not  to  move  at 
all,  but  to  keep  quite  still  when  he  ought  to 
do  so,  which — compassed  about  with  such 
a  network  of  nerves  of  motion  as  we  are — 
is  not  alwavs  so  easy  as  it  seems. 

Livariably,  too,  laetaining  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  considering  how  to  make  his  words 
tell  upon  his  audience  when  he  comes  to 
an  important  speech,  he  takes  care  to  be  in 
the  right  place — whence  he  can  be  both  seen 
and  heard  well  at  the  time  of  delivering  it. 
Nor  does  he  suffer  any  important  part  of 
his  dialogue  to  be  lost,  owing  to  its  being 
spoken  at  a  time  when  circumstances  pre- 
vent its  being  properly  heard. 

The  acquirements  here  set  down  are  but 
a  few  of  those  which  the  Doer,  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  takes  care  to  make 
his  own.  They  are  rudimentary,  and,  once 
mastered,  are  merely  regarded  by  the  pro- 
fessional artist  as  a  kind  of  foundation,  or 
groundwork,  on  which  to  engraft  all  sorts 
of  graces  and  refinements. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  what  he  has  to  cul- 
tivate that  the  practical  artist  occupies 
himself.  He  must  think  besides  of  what 
is  to  be  avoided.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  awkward  stupid  habits  into  which 
humanity  is  liable  to  fall  when  it'  finds 
itself  with  a  row  of  footlights  in  firont  of 
it,  and  a  mass  of  upturned  human  faces 
beyond.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
man's  eyes  will,  unless  he  be  very  care- 
ful, play  him  false  and  mislead  him. 
He  will  look  up,  or  he  will  look  down,  not 
straight  at  the  people  he  is  addressing, 
whether  they  are  actually  on  the  stage  with 
him,  or  the  public  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
That  mass  of  faces  is  a  formidable  thing  to 
confront,  and  the  craven  suggestion  of  a 
man's  weak  nature  disposes  lum  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  audience  more  than  is  con- 
venient, and  to  skulk  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  or  get  awkwardly  behind  any  shelter- 
ing piece  of  furniture  which  may  be  placed 
conveniently  for  the  purpose. 

Let  the  Talker  who  deals  so  severely 
with  this  particular  kind  of  Doer— whether 
by  comparing  him  disparag^gly  with  the 
Doer  of  a  former  age,  or  with  his  own  often 
most  erroneous  standard  of  what  ought  to 
be — consider  what  the  labour  and  study 
must  be  which  enable  the  professional  actor 
to  master  all  these  oonstitiient  parts,  great 
and  small,  of  his  business. 


Altogether  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  ground  for  all  this  depredation  of 
the  sts^e  of  our  day,  whidi  we  hear  fifom 
the  Talker  of  the  old-school  as  of  the  new. 
That  there  is  observable,  in  connexion  with 
the  art  of  the  theatre  as  with  that  of  the 
studio,  a  change  in  the  manner  of  its  de- 
velopment th^re  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
change  does  not  necessarily  involve  dete- 
rioration. Our  school  of  acting  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  We  are  discarding  the 
conventional  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and 
cultivating  the  natural  A  school  of  acting 
has  sprung  up  of  late  years  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  specially  dose  adherence  to 
nature,  a  respect  for  probabiliiy,  and  a 
truthfulness  of  detail,  which,  acoompamed 
as  it  is  by  an  abandonment  of  old  estab- 
lished conventionalities,  is  of  high  promise. 
We  surely  see  now,  in  certain  individual 
cases  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  name, 
more  elaborate  study  of  character  and  more 
exhibition  of  individuality  than  we  used  to 
see.  The  standard  set  up  is  much  more  a 
standard  of  nature  and  much  lees  a  standard 
of  art  than  was  ever  the  case  before.  We 
think  less  of  elocutionary  display  and  of 
the  "  grand  manner  "  ana  of  declamatoiy 
power,  than  we  did  formerly;  we  think 
more  of  a  closeness  to  nature  and  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  more  subtle  ezpressioDS 
of  feeling. 

Surely  these  are  hopeful  indications,  and 
such  as  may  be  safely  quoted  by  all  who 
have  it  at  heart  to  oonfiite  the  lachrymose 
theories  of  those  members  of  the  Talking 
Fraternity  who  denounce  all  modem  schools 
of  art»  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  who  nusa 
the  one  monotonous  parrot  ciy  of  "Icha- 
bod"  over  every  one  of  them. 


IN  GOD'S  ACBB. 

'TwAson*  Mom  of  SmniMr 

In  th«  kirlnrud  Um», 
An  old  man,  noaxy  headed. 

Sat  upon  a  stone, 
And  thoii|f  ht  of  dayi  departad^ 

And  gnefii  that  he  had  known. 

Hie  long  white  hair  waa  wmAed 

On  the  wandering  breeie ; 
A  bonnie  little  maiaen 

Frolicked  at  hii  kneea» 
And  twined  fair  flowari  with  niahe% 

Gathered  on  the  leaa. 

Over  her  pleasant  labour 
She  crooned  her  infknt  long; 

I  laid  with  ■elf.oniminwning, 
"Death  ahall  not  tanr  long, 

For  the  old  old  fruit  hath  ripened. 
And  the  young  ftnit  groiraih  tltam^ 

Alas !  for  the  To-moirow, 

That  reeka  not  of  16^7 ! 
Fate^  like  a  eeipent  orawlisga 

Unnoticed,  on  its  prey, 
Came  as  a  burning  leTer, 

AadauHdifld  the  babe  awij* 
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Death!  why lo hanh and crttel. 
To  take  the  infant  mild. 

Home  to  ite  God  and  lather. 
All  pure  and  undefiled : 

And  leare  the  old  man  hoary 
Weeping  for  the  child? 

**  TThom  the  goda  Ioto  die  early  I' 
Our  Father  knoweth  heat ; 

And  we  axe  wrone  to  oenBuie, 
Xhe  lupreme  beheet : 

Sleep  sofuy  I  bonnie  blossom. 
Sleep!  and  take  thy  rest! 

We  need  such  consolation, 
Whether  we  live  or  die : 

Were  Death  no  benefactor, 
Laden  with  blessings  high ; 

Bad,  sad  were  the  surriTors, 
Trndsr  the  awful  sky ! 


DIPLOMACY  m  DISTRESS. 


One  after  another,  the  cherished  ideals  of 
our  youth  take  new  shapes.  One  by  one 
the  shadows  which  we  have  supposed  to  be 
actual  bodies  melt  away,  and  disclose  the 
hard  real  fEict,  always  uoJike  the  effigy  our 
fancy  formed. 

If  there  were  one  branch  of  the  good 
and  grand    Circumlocution    Office  which 
we  believed  in  more  than  another,  it  was 
'^  F.  0."     If  there  were  a  profession  that 
had   for    us  a   peculiar  &scination,    and 
which  we  were  never  tired  of  studying  in 
the  truthful  pages  of  political  novels,   it 
was  diplomacy.     The  diplomatic    service 
represented,  in  our  mind's  eye,    all  that 
was  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  great 
world  of  politics.    We  scouted  Oxenstiem's 
epigram  as  a  malicious  libeL    We  knew 
how  much  wisdom  was  necessary  for  the 
governing  of  mankind;   we  revered  the 
wisdom   of    our   ideal    ambassadors,    the 
real  kings  of  men*     Dignified,  but  easy, 
courteous,  yet  guarded,  our  ideal  ambais- 
sador  was  always  popular   wherever    he 
went.     His  princely  hospitality  attracted 
the  best  society  of  the  luxurious  capital 
in  which  he    lived.     Beticent,    straight- 
forward, and  honourable,  he  was  perpetu- 
aUj  defeating   the    evil  machinations  of 
envoys  of  rival  courts.    When  the  Russian 
prince,  not  only  the  possessor  of  countless 
roubles,  but  also  gifted  with  a  diabolical 
crafliness,    worthy   of   Macchiavelli — we 
never  had,  and  have  not,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  even  now,  any  very  definite  idea 
what  were  the  exact  doctrines  of  Mac- 
chiavelH  which  deserved  to  be  branded  as 
diabolical;  but  our   political  novels  were 
very  fond  of  so  stigmatising  them — came  in 
our  ambassador's  way,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  volume,  how  interesting  the  tale 
became !    For  all  his  spies,  and  his  bribes, 
and    the  rest  of  his  sto(^-in-trade,  occii- 


sionally  including  a  dagger  or  so,  what  a 
bad  time  was  in  store  for  that  Muscovite  I 
For  at  least  a  volume  and  a  hal^  the  Mao« 
ohiavellian  schemer  usually  got  the  best 
of  it.  Unscrupulous  &aud  and  conspiracy 
succeeded,  almost  invariably.  But  our  am- 
bassador was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
behold  at  length — either  at  one  of  those 
magnificent  dinners,  or,  more  frequently, 
at  one  of  those  brQliant  balls  which  wera 
continually  taking  place  at  the  British  em- 
bassy— ^the  machinations  of  the  emissary  of 
the  Czar  were  exposed  and  defeated.  The-- 
Russian  was  not  un&equently  consruned 
by  a  mad  passion  for  our  ambassador'a 
daughter,  a  fair  child  of  Albion,  endowed 
with  every  virtue  and  all  the  accomplish- 
ments,  who,  in  such  cases,  was  invariably 
engaged  to  an  aiistocratic  but  poor  private 
secretary,  and  would  not,  in  consequence^, 
hear  of  becoming  madame  la  princesse. 
Thus,  passion  and  diplomacy  were  delight- 
fully mixed;  and,  as  the  ill-regulated 
mind  of  the  Russian  often  led  to  his 
attempted  abduction  of  the  object  of  his 
affections,  delicious  complications  ensued. 
When  the  ambassador  was  younger  than  in 
such  a  case  as  that  just  cited,  there  was- 
usually  a  young  ambassadress.  Under 
those  drcumstailces,  the  wicked  foreign 
diplomatist  became  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
young  ambassadress  herself  was  the  object 
of  his  unlawful  passion.  But,  in  either 
case,  the  triumph  of  virtue,  and  (the  same 
thing)  of  the  British  ambassador  always 
came  off. 

As  for  the  attaches,  their  life  was  one 
round  of  excitement  and  luxury.  ScionQ. 
of  noble  houses,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
princely  allowances  from  their  noble  &- 
thers,  those  fortunate  youths  were  the  life 
and  soul  of  all  society.  They  could  do, 
and  they  did,  everything.  The  miserable, 
puny,  poverty-stricken  counts  and  barons 
of  foreign  lands  looked  with  envy  on  the 
broad-shouldered,  six-feet  high,  son  of 
Britain :  as,  with  his  frank,  open  smile,  he 
lavished  among  them  astonishing  sums  of 
money,  or,  as  bestriding  his  thorough-bred 
English  hxmter,  he  beat  them  all  in  the 
steeple-chase;  or,  on  occasion,  used  the 
boxing  powers  of  his  nation  with  terrible 
effect  in  def&ice  of  the  insulted  daughter 
of  his  chief.  The  very  Queen's  messen- 
gers lived  an  enviable  life;  albeit  they 
were  occasionally  compelled  to  travel  for 
many  weeks  at  a  stretch  across  Russian 
snows  swarming  with  wolves,  or  across 
savage  mountains  beset  with  brigands 
and,  worse  still,  with  unscrupulous  emish 
saries  of  rival  diplomatists.     Their  lives 
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were  in  their  hands,  and  now  and  again 
they  were  compelled  to  defend  their 
precioiiB  despatch-boxes  against  alarming 
odds ;  but  then  they  had  compensating  ad* 
▼antages.  They  Imew  eveiybody  every- 
where. The  best  bins  in  the  best  cellars  m 
Europe- were  open  to  them.  The  greatest 
cooks  were  charmed  to  exercise  the  ntmost 
resonrces  of  their  art  in  behalf  of  these 
delightfol  captains.  Bright  eyes  smiled 
npon  them;  they  had  more  opportunities 
Ibr  flirtation  than  any  other  class  of  men 
in  the  world.  And  then  they  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  nnable,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  F.  0.,  to  stay  long 
enough  in  any  one  place  to  be  bored  by  its 
pleasures. 

Of  course  as  time  passed  on,  our  more 
extravagant  views  of  life  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  gradually  toned  down,  and 
we  began  to  perceive  i^at  Queen's  mes- 
sengers, attaches,  and  even  ambassadors, 
were  but  mortal;  and  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  they  might  occasionally  be 
troubled  by  some  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  But  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  the  diplomatic  service  and  hardship 
might  be  convertible  terms.  An  econo- 
mical embassy,  an  attach^  compelled  to  go 
to  market  and  to  look  closely  after  the  petty 
cash,  a  legation  in  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  house  rent,  a  charg^  dVi^Taires  entering 
into  elaborate  calculations  in  regard  to  cab 
fares,  were  phenomena  not  provided  for  in 
our  philosophy.  Without  overwhelming 
testimony  we  should  have  declined  to  be- 
lieve in  a  state  oi  things  so  heartrending. 
Unfortunately  the  testimony  is  now  before 
us,  unimpeachable,  printed  and  presented  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  is  contained  in  the  recent 
'*  Beports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representa- 
tives respecting  the  British  and  Foreign 
Diplomatic  Services.'*  Throughout  these 
reports,  which  are,  as  a  whole,  ably  written, 
and  which  contain  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  there  runs  a  moan  of 
lamentation.  Salaries  described  as  never 
having  been  excessive,  are  becoming  woe- 
fully insufficient.  Prices  are  rising  eveiy- 
where.  Nobody  can  live  upon  his  pay  any- 
where. From  Persia  to  Paris,  from  Centwd 
America  to  Coburg,  from  Berlin  to  Buenos* 
Ayres,  it  is  the  same.  Destitution  stares 
our  diplomatist  in  the  face. 

Here,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  our  attaches 
have  to  live  in  a  little  house,  hardly  large 
enough  for  two,  in  most  uncomfortable 
fashion.  Their  average  monthly  expenses 
for  rent  (the  little  house  is  let  at  the 
modest  figure  of  three  hundred  and  twelve 


pounds  a  year),  kitchen  expenses,  ligkt, 
fuel,  washing,  and  wages,  are,  M  the  one 
gentleman    forty-four,   and  for  the  other, 
thirty-four  pounds.    No  cordon-blen  attends 
to  the  n^dest  diplomatic  kitchen.    No  ex- 
travagant bills  of  fiure  account  for  this  large 
housekeeping  bill.     One  dish  of  meat,  and  i 
one  of  eggs  or  v^^^tables,  with  the  domestic 
tea  or  coffee,  is  not  a  very  elaborate  break- 
fast ;  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  one  disk 
of   meat,  one  dish  of  vegetables,  and  a 
sweet,   the  whole  washed  down  by  Tin 
ordinaire,  is  a  simple  repast.    Erom  their 
estimate    of  monthly   expenses  the  two 
gentlemen  who  partake  of  these  fimgal 
meals  have  omitted  "  numerous  indispen- 
sable items  of  daily  necessity^' — ^to  wit, 
coach  and  horse  hire,   and  sunilar  small  \ 
matters.     And  coaches  in  Buenos  Ayres 
are  a  formidable  consideration.    Four  sbil- 
lings  and  twopence  per  fiure  (answering 
probably  to  the  French  course),  and  donhle 
that  amount  per  hour,  is  a  terrific  tariff  i 
for  a  cab,  especially  in  &ce  of  the  &ct  tbt 
after  rain  the  streets  are  impassable  on 
foot.     Buenos  Ayres  must  be  altogether  a 
trying  place  to  reside  in.     Gas  is  dear  and 
bad;   coals  cost  five  pounds  per  ton;  the 
prices  of  all  things — so  says   one  of  the 
oldest  English  commercial  inhabitants  of 
the   city — ^have   doubled  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  honse- 
rent,   and    that  has    increased   threelbld. 
To  the  commercial  population  this  increase 
may  matter  little,  as  the  augmented  ex- 
pense is  attributed  largely  to  the  complete 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  caused 
by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
subsequent  to  the  mil  of  Bosas  in  1852, 
and  the  great  stimulus  given  to  trade  hy 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  its  produce  during  ■ 
the    Crimean  war.      But    to    an   unpaid  ., 
attach^,  or  to  a  poorly-salaried  secreteiy, 
the  difference  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance; and  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  |, 
a  year  seems  a  good  deal  to  have  to  pay  for  ' 
the  honour  of  being  unpaid  attach^  to  the  ^ 
British  Legation  in  Buenos  Ayres  ! 

The  same  lucrative  post  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  | 
costs  its  economical  holder  at  least  six  hun-  i| 
dred  pounds  a  year ;  and  if  prices  go  on  f, 
rising  as  they  have  done  of  late  years, 
there  seems  no  reason  why   double  that 
sum  should  not  be  considered  a  fair  rate  of 
living  for  a  single  man  in  a  little  time. 
Here  again,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  rise  in  prices  is  owing  to  the  increase 
of  trade  and  the  spread  ofluxury,  and  that 
nobody  suffers  much  but  those  unfortunates 
who  have  to  live  on  fixed  incomes.  Indeed, 
of  tJie  English  residents  who  ftimidi  i^" 
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fonnatioii  on  the  snlijeot,  one  g^ntlemaa 
sajB :  *'  Since  the  year  1850  Bio  4b  JTaneiro 
has  been  tiioronghly  pored" — ^this  is  bei;tor 
ihan  BuenoB  Ayres  anyhow — "and  a  class 
of  carriages  and  horses^  formerly  unknown 
to  our  habits  of  life,  ace  now  considered 
indispensable  to  any  weU  kept  np  est^ 
blisbinent ;  bnt  the  introdaction  of  these 
European  eqnipages,  and  thorongh-bred 
horses  from,  ike  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  have 
folly  qnadmpled  the  expense  of  carnage 
and  hors^  to  any  one  called  npon  to  keep 
np  such  an  establishment."  jGaother  gen- 
tleman, who  has  had  twenty  years'  ezp»> 
rience,  remarks :  "  Greater  luxury  in  dress 
and  equipages,  more  public  enterteinments, 
and  doubled  taxes,  mrther  stimulate  and 
oblige  greater  expenditure,  and  as  marks 
of  progressive  indulgence,  I  may  quote 
the  use  of  ice  and  abuse  of  tobacco  as 
dating  from  two  or  three  years  preyious  to 
the  period  of  this  comparison." 

It  is  hard  for  this  anti-tobaceo  gentlemaa 
to  fall  foul  of  ice  which  is  probably  not  a 
very  tremendous  expense,  eren  in  Bao,  and 
which,  properly  used,,  saves  about  half  its 
cost.    At  any  rate,  it  is  small  consokktion 
for  the  unpaid  attach^,   or  secretary  of 
legation,  with  seven  hundred  a  year,  who 
can  only  Hve  (unless  possessed  of  private 
property),  by  the  exereise  of  the  strictest 
economy,   to    reflect  that   their   troubles 
are  caused  by  the  increased  extravagances 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
whose  incomes  grow  in  some  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  their  expenses.    Life  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro  is  complicated  by  a  singular  and 
unpleasant  custom  which  drives  into  large 
hotels,   conducted  on  the  United    States 
board-and-lodging  system,  everybody  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
a  house.    This  remarkable  ciLstom  causes 
houses  to    be  handed  over  to  incoming 
tenants  in  a  state  of   complete  internal 
dilapidation;    and,  as  the  Brazilian  law 
has  the  peculiarity  of  annulling  a  lease 
on  the  sale  of  the  property,  it  has  occurred 
to  our  minister,  as  he  dolefUly  observes, 
to  find  himself,  after  spending  large  sums 
on  repairs,  suddenly  houseless,  without  the 
smallest  compensation^   and  with  aU  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  come  over  again. 

The  difficulties  of  persons  with  fixed 
incomes,  in  Bio  and  Buenos  Ayres,  are 
paralleled  in  Bogota.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  appears  to  be  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  prices  current  in  the  capital 
of  Colombia ;  and  matters  are  farther  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  general  stvle 
of  living  among  the  society  in  which 
znembers  of  the  diplomatic  body  move,  is 


much  more  expensive  than  it  was  in  1850. 
A  similar  cause  of  increased  expenditure 
exists  in. Car&cas,. where  Venezuelan  society 
has  gradually  become  more  and  more  luxu/- 
rious,  while  prices  have  largely  increased  ; 
and  where  the  government  has  taken^  ad- 
vantage of  the  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  to  im- 
pose a  duty  of  somewhere  about  sixty  per 
cent  upon  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  matters 
are  little  more  agreeable  in  Waahington 
than  in  the  cities  of  South  America.  Fifty 
per  cent  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  of  in^ 
crease  in  prices  in  that  straggling  capital, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should 
be  informed  that  ^*the  general  style  of 
living  among  the  society  in  which  the 
members  of  the  diplomatio  body  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  is  much  more  expensive 
than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.'' 
Our  minister  estimates  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  a  married  man  with  a  couple  of 
children  can  possibly  manage  to  exist  de- 
cently, at  something  over  a  thousand  a 
year;  while  it  is  considered  impossible  that 
the  most  economical  of  bachelors  should  be 
able  to  manage  with  less  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Knowing  what  to  our  sorrow  we  do  know 
of  Londonfife  and  London  prices,  the  reports 
fi^om  the  great  European  cities  will  excite 
no  surprise.  The  luxurious  city  of  Vienna^ 
always  sufficiently  expensive,  is  doubly  so 
now.  Paris  is  in  the  same  predicament,  as 
many  of  us  can  testify.  But  in  coupling 
these  two  great  capitals  in  this  connexion, 
it  is  well  to  note  a  direct  conflict  of  testi- 
mony between  Lord  Bloomfield's  report  of 
the  sodal  calls  upon  the  junior  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  in  Vienna,  and  Mr. 
West's  view  of  the  case  in  Paris.  Lord 
Bloomfield  says :  "  As  regards  the  mainte-  * 
nance  of  their  social  position  by  foreigners 
whom  their  official  character  admits  into 
the  best  society  in  Vienna,  the  &ct  that 
this  society  is  composed  of  persons  of 
wealth,  as  well  as  rank,  has  at  all  times 
rendered  Vienna  an  expensive  place  of  re- 
sidence for  any  young  man  ....  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  junior 
members  of  this  embassy  can  maintain  the 
position  assigned  to  them  in  Vienna  society 
by  their  connexion  with  a  great  embassy 
without  largely  exceeding  their  offidal 
salary."  Again  Lord  Bloomfield  discreetly 
declines  to  commit  himself  to  any  precise 
statement  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  for 
board,  lodging,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
social  position,  necessary  to  be  incurred 
by  his  juniors.     Mr.  West,  on  the  other 
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hand,  estimates  the  actual  cost  of  lodging, 
food,  and  servants,  for  a  yonng  diplomatist 
in  Paris,  at  six  hundred  a  year,  and  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  Tery  exaggerated 
notions  prerail  as  to  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  social  position. 
Mr.  West  thinks  that  the  social  position 
of  a  junior  member  of  an  embassy,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  his  own  merits,  and 
upon  his  refined  habits  and  gentlemanly 
manners.  The  diplomatist  who  has  a 
private  income  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
support  the  expense  of  a  style  of  living 
"erroneously  considered,"  as  the  report 
puts  it,  "  as  adding  height  and  dignity  to  his 
position  as  a  diplomatist,"  is,  in  Mr.  West's 
opinion,  just  as  likely  as  not,  to  get  no  ad- 
vantages out  of  his  expenditure.  The  pomp 
and  show  of  diplomatic  life  are  not  so  ne- 
cessary or  so  effective  now,  as  in  former 
^ears.  There  may  b»  a  great  deal  of  truth 
m  this  way  of  putting  the  case,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  ^lat  a  man's  expenses 
are  inevitably  affected  by  the  style  of 
living  customary  in  the  society  in  which 
he  moves;  that  even  junior  diplomatists 
"of  refined  habits  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ners," can  procure  admission  to  the  very 
best  society ;  and  that  the  very  best  society 
in  such  cities  as  Vienna  and  Paris  is  not 
altogether  the  cheapest. 

Even  in  Berlin,  prices  have  risen  and 
luxuiy  has  increased.    The  siyle  of  living  in 
the  best  society  of  that  dusty  city  on  the 
Spree  has  lost  its  old  simplicity;  where 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  enough 
in  1887  for  a  junior  member  of  the  lega- 
tion, five  hundred  would  represent  genteel 
poverty  now-a-days.     Li  St.  Petersburg, 
eight  hxmdred  pounds  is  not  thought  an 
excessive  year's  expenditure  for  the  bud- 
ding diplomatist ;  and,  as  the  report  from 
that  city  goes  into  the  minutest  details  of 
wa^es  of  coachmen  and  housemaids,  it  is 
probable  that  the  estimate  may  be  taken 
as  strictly  accurate.     Twenty-two  pounds  a 
year,  besides  "  allowances  for  tea,"  Ac.,  and 
gratuities  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  represent 
pretty  good  wages  for  a  housemaid ;  while 
the   footmen   are    not  ill   off  with  forty 
pounds  as  their  year's  pay.    Altogether,  ut 
would  seem  that   the  servants  have  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  it  in  St.  Petersburg.  Why 
living  in  Brussels  should  have  suddeidy 
become  a  costly  amusement,  does  not  quite 
appear,   but  the  fact  is  on  record.     The 
second  secretary  to  our  legation  in  that 
city,  is  described  as  being  in  receipt  of  the 
magnificent    salary  of  two  hundred   and 
fifty  pounds  a  year:  out  of  which  (he  is 


married  and  has  a  small  &mily)  he  has  to 
pay  a  trifle  under  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
for  his  year's  expenses;  and  even  here, 
dothing,  medical  attendance,  fdrxiitnre, 
and  miscellaneous  items,  are  not  indnded. 
It  is  remarked  that  this  gentleman  does 
not  entertain,  as  his  house  is  so  small  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  even  if  he  de- 
sired it ;  and  it  is  naively  added  that  "he  | 
considers  living  at  Brussels  expensire."      I 

What,  under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
is  to  become  of  the  diplomatic  semce,  as 
a  career,  except  for  men  of  considerable 
private  fortune,  and  with  a  taste  for  n- 
siding  abroad  ?     There  is  not  much  com- 
plaint of  the  pay  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves.    It  is  not  large,  but  it  will  serve. 
But  the  prizes    are  few.     Promotion  is 
absolutely     stagnant,     and     unfortonate 
attaches,   paid    and    unpaid,  are   hoping 
against  hope,  with  an  average  expenditnre 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  to  be 
provided  for.     It  is  obviously  impossible 
that  the  country  should  be  expected  to  paj 
salaries  sufficient  to  defray  these  heavy  ex- 
penses ;  it  is  obviously  ri£culous  to  expect 
educated  and  often  very  able  men  to  waste 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  ahnost 
gratuitous  fulfilment  of  subordinate  duties, 
with  little  or  no  hope  of  promotion  \f> 
higher  posts.     The  diplom&tlc  service  on 
its  old  footing  is  doomed.     It  is  not  onr 
province  to  discuss  here  the  whole  question 
of  the  needful  reforms.     But  if  any  exten- 
sive re-adjustment  of  salaries  should  take 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  well  in 
view  the  practical  advice  contained  in  Hr. 
West's  report  from  Paris,  already  referred 
to.     *'  If  regard  is  to  be  had  in  such  a  re- 
adjustment to  the  increased  cost  of  repre- 
sentation, and  to   the  necessity  of  being 
up  to  an  exaggerated  social  s^dard,  no 
just  estimate  of  necessary  expenditm«  can 
ever  be  arrived  at :  for  there  will  be  foond 
no  limit  to  ideas  respecting  the  amonnt 
of  representation   which  may  be  judged 
necessary,  or  to  exalted  notions  of  social 
position  which  may  be  formed." 


TEN  YEAES  DST  AN  INDIAN  PBISOX. 


On  the  17th  of  January  1781,  Sir  Ejie 
Goote,  the  veteran  commander-in-chief  of 
India»  who  one-and-twenty  years  before  bad 
defeated  Count  Lally  and  the  French  army, 
and  taken  Pondicherry,  commenced  a  cam- 
paign against  Hyder  Ali,  by  encamping 
on  the  Bed  Hills  near  the  above  named 
city. 

On  the  oth  of  February  some  artilleiy'  ii 
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men  sent  to  bnm  the  Frencli  boats  on  the 
beach  at  Pondicherry,  were  cut  off  by  a 
fijing  party  of  Hyder's  horse.  The  daring 
freebooters  had  no  time  to  carry  off  any 
plunder,  but  still  they  ventured  near  enongh 
to  the  English  lines  to  snatch  np  an  un- 
fortunate sepoy  sergeant-major  who  was 
bathing  in  a  tank  in  front  of  the  quarter 
guard,  and  also  an  artillery  camp  colour- 
man,  named  James  Bristowe,  son  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Norwich.  The  **  looties,"  in- 
stantly stripped  the  yoxmg  artilleryman  of 
everything  he  possessed,  and  hurried  him, 
almost  naked  and  with  bound  arms,  before 
their  cruel  master,  Hyder,  who  was  then  en- 
camped about  five  miles  &om  the  right  fiank 
of  our  army,  between  us  and  Guddalore. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  or  sump- 
tuous about  Hyder*s  tent»  except  a  gorgeous 
rich  Persian  carpet  spread  on  the  floor, 
and  held  down  at  the  comers  by  four 
massive  sugar-loaves  of  silver.  Several 
French  officers  were  present,  and  one  of 
them  who  spoke  English,  questioned  the 
prisoner  as  to  the  strength  and  destina- 
tion of  Sir  Eyre  Goote's  army;  but  when 
Bristowe  repHed  thirty-five  thousand  men 
(five  tbousand  of  them  Europeans)  and 
seventjr  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  Frenchman 
briskly  swore  that  he  lied,  and  that  all  the 
EuTope&ns  then  in  India  did  not  amount  to 
that  nomber.  Hyder,  scowling  at  this  sup- 
posed a«ttempt  to  deceive  him,  ordered  the 
prisone-T  to  be  kept  tied  to  the  ground  on 
the  bare  sand  in  the  rear  of  his  tent  during 
the  halts,  and  by  day,  when  marching,  to 
be  laslmed  to  the  captive  sergeant-major; 
Bristowe  remained  thus  for  seven  days, 
the  first  three  without  any  food,  except 
what  the  gentler  of  his  guards  brougnt 
him  now  and  then  by  stealth  out  of  sheer 
compassion.  On  the  fourth  day,  when 
Hyder  had  encamped  nearer  Cuddalore, 
where  the  English  were  entrenched,  a  Ma- 
homedan  officer  came  to  Bristowe  and 
ordered  him  an  allowance  of  one  lee  of 
rice  and  two  pioe  a  day.  He  tried  hard 
to  induce  Bristowe  to  enter  Hyder's  ser- 
vice ;  but  finding  him  obstinate,  curtailed 
his  food  and  pay  and  sent  him  off  to 
Oingee,  a  small  rock  fort  that  the  Nabob 
had  surrendered,  and  where  Hyder  had 
left  his  women,  provisions,  stores  and  camp 
equipage.  At  Gingee,  !Bristowe  was  hand- 
cuffed, and  on  being  removed  to  Arcot 
heavy  leg-irons  were  substituted.  But  it 
was  hard  to  chain  up  a  blacksmith's  son 
-securMy.  After  threis  weeks  of  patient 
and  intelligent  labour,  Bristowe  contrived, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  broken  china,  to  file 


down  the  head  of  the  nails  which  rivetted 
his  irons  so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  them 
off  at  pleasure.  All  he  wanted  then,  to 
secure  his  escape,  was  a  heavy  night's  rain; 
for  even  a  shower  will  always  drive  Asiatic 
sentries  under  cover.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  poor  fellow,  the  moon  kept  consistently 
luminous,  the  stars  steadily  brilliant.  On 
the  first  of  March,  1781,  Bristowe  and 
the  other  EngUsh  prisoners  were  inarched 
towards  Seringapatam,  Hyder's  capital. 
Driven  fast  by  blows  from  the  guard  of 
eighty  Hindoos,  past  Yellore,  which  was 
held  by  the  English,  they  ascended  the 
G-hauts,  passing  on  their  way  innumerable 
mud  forts,  and  reached  Seringapatam  on 
the  18th  of  the  month.  In  this  dty  the 
officers  and  oonmion  soldiers  were  impri- 
soned separately :  the  latter  in  a  large  en- 
closure surrounded  by  a  cloistery,  like  that 
of  a  caravanserai.  The  poor  wretches, 
dying  fast  of  small-pox  and  dropsy,  were 
rotting  like  plague  •  stricken  beasts,  un- 
pitied  and  untended.  Bristowe,  however, 
contrived,  with  great  forethought,  to  baffle 
the  fell  diseases  by  forcing  a  hard  ball  of 
wax  into  his  leg,  which  served  as  a  con- 
stant issue  and  a  safety  valve  for  all  bad 
humours.  A  plan  of  escape  was  soon  pro- 
jected by  some  of  the  leading  prisoners : 
rice  cakes  were  made  for  the  flight,  and 
ropes  wereprocured  for  scaling  the  wall ;  but 
the  evening  before  the  proposed  departure  a 
heavy  rain  feU  and  washed  away  the  very 
part  of  the  wall  selected  for  the  escalade. 
A  strong  guard  was  then  instantly  placed 
on  the  spot^  and  so  the  attempt  to  escape 
was  frustrated. 

About  six  months  afterwards  the  escape 
of  some  English  prisoners  roused  Hyder  to 
practise  increased  cruelties  to  the  residue. 
They  were  brought  out  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  and  every  slave  in  the 
regiment  lashed  them  with  tamarind  twigs : 
making  in  all  fifteen  hundred  lashes  to  each 
prisoiiter.  Soon  after  this,  two  thousand 
more  Enghsh  prisoners  arrived,  being  a  de- 
tachment which  Golonel  Braithwaite  had 
surrendered  in  the  Tanjore  country.  Epi- 
demic disease  breaking  out  in  the  prison, 
now  filthy  and  overcrowded,  the  Europeans 
were  removed  to  a  spacious  square  near 
Sinyam  Yet.  But  the  killadar,  soon  seeing 
Bristowe  and  his  companions  in  better 
spirits  %t  the  change,  accused  them  of 
getting  lazy  from  indulgence,  and  neglect- 
ing the  chaylah  drill  at  which  they  were 
employed;  so,  loading  them  again  with 
irons,  he  sent  them  back,  beaten  all  the 
way,  to  their  old  impure  prison. 
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The  July  after  thii  cruelty  two  Eng- 
lish lieutenants,  Speediman  and  Butlege, 
arrived ;  they  were  two  wounded  men,  who 
having  been  left  at  Yellore,  and,  receiving 
supplies,  had  actually  sallied  £nom  that  gar- 
rison, with  only  one  company  of  sepoys, 
three  three- pounders,  and  a  handful  of 
Polygars.  On  their  second  day's  march, 
however,  Tippoo's  whole  army  came  down 
upon  them.  They  fought  till  nearly  every 
sepoy  was  wounded,  till  the  powder  was 
nearly  all  expended,  and  the  Polygai^ 
had  deserted ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  they 
hoisted  a  white  handkerchief,  and  signalled 
for  quarter.  Fifty  picked  midshipmen  and 
seamen  shortly  arrived  from  Bangalore, 
having  been  surrendered  to  Hyder  at  Cud- 
dal(»re  by  M.  Suffirein,  the  French  admiral. 
Sufirein,  wanting  sailors  in  the  fleet,  had 
offered  each  of  them  a  hatful  of  dollars  if 
they  would  serve,  and,  enraged  at  their 
refusal,  had  them  sold  to  Hyder,  Thirty 
others  had  escaped  at  Amee,  by  help  of 
their  companions,  who  answered  for  the 
missing  ones  at  muster.  Three  days  after 
their  arrival  eight  hundred  more  slaves 
were  brought  to  SeringapatanL  In  No- 
vember, 1/82,  Colonel  Baillie,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
poison ;  but  really  of  the  cruelty  of  Hyder, 
who  had  refused  to  send  him  doctors.  In 
the  mean  time  Colonel  Braithwaite  escaped. 

Towards  the  end  of  1782,  Hyder  Ali 
died,  and  his  son,  Tippoo  Sahib,  ascended 
the  throne.  His  first  step  was  to  appoint  a 
new  Irilladar  to  command  at  Sering^aipatam. 
The  old  Villadar,  who  had  been  merciful, 
was  thrown  into  prison. 

Bristowe  and  many  other  prisoners  were 
removed  in  December  to  Mysore.  Three 
English  officers  had  just  before  been  mur- 
dered there ;  one  had  killed  himself  rather 
than  be  forced  to  take  poison;  a  second, 
attacking  his  murderers,  was  felled  by  a 
slab  of  stone  thrown  at  him ;  the  third  was 
bound  and  had  poison  forced  down  his 
throat.  Feeling  now  certain  that  a  massacre 
was  intended,  the  prisoners  agreed  among 
themselves  that  they  would  attack  Tippoo's 
assassins  when  they  cam^  and  would  die 
fighting.  But  after  four  months'  alann 
thej  discovered  that  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  that  Tippoo  was  only  wishing 
to  secrete  the  captives  he  did  not  intend 
to  surrender;  for  Bristowe  and  kis  com- 
panions were  then  ordered  back  to  Seringa- 
patam,  and  became  havildaro  and  subah- 
dars  to  the  different  slave  battalions. 

During  this  year  two  European  soldiers, 
who  had  killed  and  wounded  some  guards 


in  their  efforts  to  escape,  were  oompeQed 
to  work  at  carrying  dirt  in  .the  streetB  of 
Tippoo's  capital,  and  were  then  aBsas- 
sinated.  Their  children  were  also  sUm. 
Ensign  Glade  was  beaten  io  death  by  one 
of  Tippoo's  subahdars. 

Bristowe  and  other  enfiirced  Maho- 
medans,  eight  in  number,  were  now  em- 
ployed to  drill  forty  thousand  Malabar 
Roman  Catholic  slaves,  dragged  from  the 
Bedanore  and  MangtJore  countries  by 
Tippoo's  troopers.  The  escape  of  woam  of 
the  European  officers  of  tibese  Malabar 
regiments  led  to  fresh  severitiee  being  shown 
to  the  prifloneES,  who  were  now  obliged 
to  sell  part  of  their  daily  allowance  of  had 
rioe  to  buy  firewood  and  salt.  A  fagitire 
detected  in  escaping  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  then  sent 
as  a  slave  to  blow  the  bellows  for  the  na^ 
tive  smiths.  The  prisoners'  wretched  pay, 
now  reduced  to  six  rupees  in  fiariy-five  cbyB, 
compelled  them  to  borrow  money  of  the 
government  paymaster  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest.' Whenever  the  commander's  aere- 
rities,  however,  became  unbearable,  Biis- 
towe  and  his  two  or  three  companions  naed 
to  &11  on  the  whole  Hindoo  battalion,  and 
beat  them  out  of  the  prison  square,  until 
they  offered  terms — Tippoo's  officers  bong 
generally  ashamed  to  confess  these  mutanies 
to  the  tyrant. 

In  the  year  1788,  six  of  Tippoo's  chiefe 
and  a  Brahmin  were  hung  for  having 
assisted  in  conveying  letters  fi:>r  Lieutenant 
Butlege  and  other  English  prisoners. 
Butlege  was  then  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
sent  to  Mundidroog,  a  hill  fort.  Hie  was 
hoisted  up  blindfold,  and  kept  on  ^ 
summit  under  a  shed,  with  only  ten  yards  I 
area  in  which  f  o  move,  and  only  raggy  (a 
coarse  grain)  and  a  few  chillies  for  his 
daily  meal.  After  two  years'  miseiy,  ihis 
unhappy  man  was  hanged  for  writii^to 
borrow  money  of  friends  at  Seringapatem. 
Eor  supposed  complicity  with  Sutlege, 
Bristowe  and  the  rest  were  deprived  ai  \ 
their  allowance  for  two  months,  during 
which  time  they  lived  on  charity. 

In  1790,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  d 
his  son  with  the  Princess  of  CannuiarB, 
Tippoo  defrayed  the  expenses  of  tweniy- 
five  thousand  marriages  which  were  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day:  compelling,  oa 
the  same  occasion,  one  hundred  thousand 
miserable  Hindoos  to  embrace  Mahome- 
daniam.  He  t&en,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  marched  down  the 
Ghauts  to  attadc  the  English,  who  soon  after 

repulsed  him  at  the  Travanoore  lines,  tiie 
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Stiltan  hnnself  losing  Ms  signet,  turban,  and 
state  palanquin.  Afber  this  repnlse,  when  -the 
citizens  of  3eringapatam  began  to  grow  dis- 
contented and  seditions  at  tiie  prospect  of  a 
siege,  the  tyrant  grew  more  suspicions  and 
crael  than  ever ;  and  it  was  understood  bat 
too  clearly  now,  that  transportation  of  Eu- 
ropean captrves  to  the  hill  forts  meant 
ei^er  a  speedy  or  a  lingering  death. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1790,  Bns- 
iowe  and  his  party  finally  left  Seringa- 
patam  for  Ontradroog,  a  rock  fort,  ^By 
miles  north-east  of  i^e  capital.  The  part- 
ing from  friends  dttring  ten  years  of  sorrow 
was  Intier  to  bear.  A  narrow  steep  path 
to  the  fort,  led  tibrongh  a  thick  forest; 
np  this  path  the  poor  wretches,  laden 
with  heavy  irons,  were  diiyen  by  their 
gnards.  There  were  two  or  three  ferts 
on  the  rock,  one  abore  the  other,  and  at 
the  summit  was  a  kind  of  battery ;  but  the 
gims,  except  two  old  English  nine-pounders, 
were  mere  Halabeer  iron  guns  joined  by 
hoops.  The  killadar,  on  their  arrival,*  read 
them  Tippoo's  orders,  which  directecT  them 
to  be  deprived  of  &od  and  guarded  with 
Tigilanoe  and  strictness  untQ  further  in- 
structions. This  meant  death  for  them  at 
his  first  check  in  the  field.  The  lingering 
hope  often  years  now  left  these  unhappy 
men,  and  profound  despur  seized  them. 
They  resolved  the  moment  violence  should 
be  offered  them,  to  attack  the  guard,  and 
risk  all  in  a  last  desperate  struggle. 

For  five  weeks  they  remained  erubsisting 
almost  entirely  on  the  alms  of  the  soldiers, 
and  those  of  the  quiet,  inoffensive,  and 
humane  Hindoo  inhabitants,  expecting 
every  moment  the  sword  at  their  i^nx)at8. 
Providence  one  day  suggested  to  the  kil- 
ladar to  employ  the  last  moments  of  his 
prisoners  in  repairing  Ids  old  and  rusty 
artillery.  Bristowe,  as  an  educated  gpnner, 
was  chosen  to  survey  the  guns.  Me  was 
lavish  in  his  promiseB  to  the  credulous 
and  delighted  oommander,  and  took  good 
care  to  survey  the  rock,  and  the  country 
below  as  well  as  the  guns,  and  to  mark  afi 
the  strong  and  all  the  weak  points.  Re- 
turning, he  told  his  delighted  companions 
that  he  had  at  last  found  a  road  by  which 
they  could  descend  the  rock  undiscovered. 
They  were  for  trying  it  at  once,  foi^getting 
that  -diere  was  half  a  mile  to  walk  on  the 
rockitsel^  a  high  precipice  over  wliich  they 
must  throw  tibiemselves,  a  tbick  forest 
fall  of  tigers  to  traverse,  and  :five  or  six 
guards  to  elude  before  aJL  Every  one 
wanted  his  own  ]Aan  tried,  but  aH  at  last 
aisrreed   iSbsst  there  was   one  prehminarv 


step,  and  that  was  to  breacb  the  mud  waU 
of  the  prison  and  escape  by  night.  Employ- 
ing an  old  knife  (a  very  insufficient  tool,  for 
the  wall  was  xmcommonly  thick),  the  men 
dug  and  watched  by  turns,  always  selecting 
darkness,  when  the  guards  were  gambling 
or  revellhig.  The  hole  dug  was  kept  moist 
by  constantly  filling  it  with  water.  Twenty 
days  were  spent  in  this  cautious  mining : 
seven  prisoners  in  an  adjoining  room  work- 
ing in  the  same  manner.  They  converted 
a  knifb  into  a  saw,  with  which  they  cut 
tbrough  the  rivet  of  each  right  fetter, 
then  transferred  it  to  i^e  other  leg,  and 
muffled  their  chains  with  old  rags  to  prevent 
their  chinking.  Then,  of  i^e  largest  and 
strongfest  firewood  sent  m  fbr  them  to  cook 
their  rice,  the  desperate  men  made  cud- 
gels, resolved  in  case  of  discovery  to  fisill 
on  the  sixty  men  of  the  garrison,  and  either 
fight  their  way  out  or  mH,  Some  Travan- 
core  prisoners  one  day  caught  the  English- 
men with  their  irons  off;  but  as  the  £Qn- 
does  had  been  seen  in  the  same  condition  a 
day  or  two  before  by  one  of  Bristowe's 
companions,  the  secret  wad  preserved.  The 
guards,  however,  grew  suspicious ;  but  the 
Englishmen,  having  bought  a  pieceof  lead  in 
the  bazaar,  filled  up  the  holes  ia  their  rivets 
so  as  to  elude  aQ  but  the  keenest  eyes.  The 
25th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  grand  attempt,  but  to  their  great  mor- 
tification they  then  found  the  breach  still 
impracticable,  so  they  had  to  stow  away  the 
earth  in  jars  and  hang  a  large  blanket 
before  the  hole  when  day  appeared.  Bris- 
towe worked  all  the  next  day,  keeping  the 
bdle  full  of  water,  and  putting  wet  cloths 
to  the  part  where  the  breach  had  to  be 
widened ;  his  feUlow-prisoners  all  the  time 
singing  and  shouting  to  drown  the  noise  of 
the  work. 

The  next  night,  wben  all  was  ready, 
notice  was  given  to  the  other  room,  and 
tiie  seven  men  belonmig  to  it  joined  Bris- 
towe and  the  rest  bemre  eleven  o'clock. 
The  guards  were  gambling.  Exactly  at 
twelve  o'clock,  Bristowe,  who  was  chosen 
leader  and  guide,  crept  out  of  the  breach 
with  a  large  knife  in  one  hand  and  a 
stout  stick  in  the  other;  he  soon  found 
that  the  hole  was  not  large  enough  ;  and 
he  had,  at  great  risk,  to  enlarge  it  with 
his  knife  from  the  outside.  Then,  in 
silence,  Bristowe  led  his  companions  over 
the  mud  waU  eight  feet  high  which  sur- 
rounded the  area  of  the  prison.  They  had 
next  to  pass  a  Native  guard  and  some 
prisoners,  and  to  traverse  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  Daces  until  they  reached  the  outer 
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wall.  Lnckilj,  a  slight  ahpwer  just  tlien 
drove  the  sentmels  under  cover,  and  the 
fugitives  could  see  them,  sitting  smoking 
round  a  fire  in  the  verandah.  The  cap- 
tives then  cleared  the  outer  wall,  and, 
escaping  another  g^uard,  proceeded  straight 
to  the  precipice,  of  which  they  knew 
neither  the  exact  height  nor  nature.  Bris- 
towe  having  offered  to  lead,  threw  him- 
self on  his  hands  and  slid  down  the  rock, 
greatly  terrified  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  fell  until  he  caught  hold  of  the  branches 
of  a  small  tree  at  the  bottom  and  so 
brought  himself  to  an  anchor.  The  twelve 
others  soon  joined  him,  and  just  then, 
as  they  had  calculated,  the  moon  began 
to  shine.  They  now  crept  on  all  fours 
through  a  thorny  thicket,  and  reached  the 
wood  that  belted  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Half  through  it  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
challenge  of  a  frightened  sentry,  who,  hear- 
ing the  leaves  rustling,  thought  a  tiger  was 
upon  him.  Bristowe  then  turned  further 
up  the  rock,  and,  moving  round  to  the  other 
side,  struck  into  the  wood  where  the  cliff 
was  not  so  steep  and  where  there  were  no 
guards.  His  design  was  to  push  north- 
ward and  so  get  into  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions. 

Li  this  thicket  Bristowe  nussed  his  com- 
rades, whom  he  never  saw  again.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  deserted  him,  fearing  he 
might  be  an  incumbrance :  as  he  was  not 
yet  quite  recovered  of  a  fever.  About  two 
o'clock,  when  he  disentangled  himself  from 
the  thicket,  he  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  tomtoms.  He  felt  afraid  that  his  com- 
panions had  disregarded  his  instructioos 
and  stumbled  on  an  out-post;  still,  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  he  pushed  noiihward 
over  the  plains  which  bordered  the  forest. 
From  that  moment,  strange  to  say,  his  fever 
leflb  him  for  good.  About  five  miles  along 
the  plain,  he  came  upon  a  mud-fort,  which 
he  did  not  discover  until  he  was  challenged 
by  a  sentry  on  the  walL  Bictuming  no  an- 
swer and  making  a  circuit,  the  fugitive  hur- 
ried on  till  daybreak,  when  he  u>xmd,  him- 
self within  tweniy  paces  of  two  of  Tippoo's 
troopers  who  were  cooldng  their  victuals 
on  the  banks  of  a  tank.  It  being  too  late 
to  avoid  them,  Bristowe  muffled  hin:iself 
in  his  blanket,  hoping  to  pass  them  as  a 
beggar  or  peasant,  unnoticed.  As  he 
slunk  by  them  he  heard  them  discussing 
who  he  was.  One  said,  "  That's  certainly  a 
European,"  but  the  other  replied,  "You  fool, 
how  dare  a  European  come  here ;  don't  you 
see  it  is  a  woman  ?"  At  that  instant  Bris- 
towe's  irons  accidentally  rattled;   taking 


the  soimds  for  that  of  the  brass  rings  voni 
by  Hindoo  women  on  their  arms  and  1^ 
the  soldiers  suffered  him  to  pass  unin- 
terrupted. Bristowe  rested  in  a  wood  all 
next  day;  his  irons  had  worked  a  deep 
hole  in  his  leg,  and  his  feet  were  very  sore 
from  traversing  the  sharp-pointed  rocks. 
All  that  day  he  employed  in  freeing  him- 
self of  his  chains,  and  before  night  he  Lad 
got  them  off  with  the  help  of  his  large 
knife  from  the  prison.  Though  without 
food,  the  released  man  now  felt  exhilarated 
and  refrieshed.  For  four  days  he  sfarnggled 
over  a  range  of  rough-wooded  hills  that 
ran  between  Bangalore  and  Serij)gapaiani 
— ^f our  days  without  food  or  water— so  that 
he  became  so  weak  and  reduced,  that  he 
felt,  unless  the  next  day  brought  relief,  he 
must  perish.  He  lay  down  on  the  fonrth 
night,  and,  in  spite  of  gnawing  hanger, 
feu  asleep. 

Next  mominff  (the  4th  of  December)  he 
rose  almost  in  despair,  but^  tottering  along, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discern  a  gronp  of 
small  huts  amongst  the  hills.  ThLs  sight 
cheered  and  roused  the  unhappy  f agitive, 
who  had  .before  experienced  the  kind- 
ness of  the  simple-heaoH^d  people.  He  ap- 
proached the  hamlet^  and  asked  an  old 
woman  for  charity ;  while  he  talked  to 
her,  other  old  women  came  out  of  their 
huts,  and  brought  him  boiled  raggy  and 
gram- water,  inade  into  a  curry :  a  dehdons 
repast  for  the  poor  wanderer,  who  now 

Ked  himself  off  as  a  rajpoot  Pitying 
the  women  brought  warm  water, 
bathed  his  feet,  gave  him  some  cakes,  and 
warned  him  agamst  a  Polysar  fortwhic^ 
was  in  the  rood  he  had  pmnned  to  taka 
Bristowe  left  the  hospitable  hamlet,  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and 
reconciled  once  more  to  life  and  man- 
kind. 

The  following  morning  he  luckily  ciune 
to  a  clump  of  trees,  bearing  wholesome 
berries,  in  shape  and  size  resembling 
sloes;  of  these  he  made  a  meal,  carrying 
also  a  store  away  with  him.  Three  days 
more  he  pushed  on  northward,  as  much  as 
possible  among  the  woods.  Everywhere 
there  was  danger.  On  a  plain  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  cross,  he  one  day  saw  two 
tigers,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  him,  and 
coining  straight  towards  him.  He  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  crea- 
tures did  not  notice  him  until  they  were 
exactly  opposite  him,  when,  to  his  extreme 
joy,  they  slunk  away,  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs.  Bristowe,  who  had  always 
heard  that  tigers  would  only  attack  men  by 
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snrpiise,  felt  flattered  to  think  that  his 
hideons,  ragged,  and  diBheyelled  dress  had 
frightened  them. 

Abont  an  hour  after,  he  fell  in  "^th  a 
troop  of  Tippoo's  Polygars,  returning  from 
hnnting.  They  alarmed  him  even  more 
than  the  tigers.  These  troopers  took  him 
prisoner,  and,  carrying  him  into  the  fort, 
interrogated  him.  He  represented  himself 
as  a  rajpoot,  disabled  in  Tippoo's  service, 
and  returning  to  his  own  conntry.  The 
soldiers,  nnlnckily,  seeing  his  skin  through 
a  hole  in  his  blanket,  and  obsernng  it  to  be 
lighter  than  his  &ce,  suspected  him  of  being 
a  Enropean  deserter  from  a  chaylah  regi- 
ment, and  went  to  their  killadar  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done  to  him.  Bristowe, 
pretending  to  be  half  dead  with  fktigue  and 
thirst,  prevailed  on  the  one  sentry  lefb  over 
him,  to  go  for  water ;  while  the  man  was 
gone,  he  instantly  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blanket  and  boldly  strutted  out  of  the  fort» 
passing  three  gates,  crowded  with  country 
people  and  cattle  retoming  from  the  fields 
for  the  night.  Once  beyond  the  enclosure, 
Bristewe  crossed  a  ^«iddy-field,  waded 
through  a  tank,  and  struck  westward: 
passing  three  days  in  caves  and  holes,  and 
living  all  day  long  on  the  before-mentioned 
berries. 

On  the  15th  at  daybreak  he  came,  to  his 
great  terror,  on  another  mud  fort,  on  a  plain 
near  a  cluster  of  villages.  He  pretended  to 
the  Polygars  who  stopped  him  here,  to  be  an 
English  deserter  from  the  English  camp  in 
the  Gamatio,  going  to  join  some  friends 
in  Tippoo's  frontier  town  of  Qooty.  The 
killadar,  telling  him  that  the  Mahrattas  were 
plnndering  the  conntry,  and  were  encamped 
only  seven  ooss  off,  tried  to  induce  him 
to  enter  his  service.  Bristowe  refused,  bnt 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  fort 
that  night.  This  the  killadar,  a  good- 
natured  man,  allowed,  and  next  morning 
sent  Bristowe  on  a  safe  road  with  two 
large  cakes,  some  chntney,  and  a  guide.  A 
few  nighte  later,  Bristowe  again  stumbled 
on  a  fort,  and  was  challenged  by  a  sentry ; 
bnt  seeing  lights  moving  towards  him,  he 
fled  into  a  wood  and  took  refuge  in  a 
cliff  cave.  There  he  remained  all  day,  and 
at  sunset,  rising  to  start,  heard  a  strange 
noise,  and  beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  a 
bear,  bu^  at  work  scratehing  a  den  at  the 
foot  of  the  very  rock  where  he  had  lain 
hidden. 

Dejected  for  want  of  food,  his  feet  swollen 
and  sore,  Bristowe  had  the  good  fortune 
to  reach  a  deserted  village  next  morning, 
recently  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas ;  he 


picked  np  among  the  ruins  some  rice  and 
raggy,  a  few  chillies,  a  little  tobacco,  an  old 
earthem  pot,  and  a  most  nsefrd  stout 
bamboo  walking  stick.  He  ate  the  rice 
raw,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  gather- 
ingerain  in  a  jarra  field. 

The  poor  fellow  was  now  so  weak  as  to 
reqnire  almost  constant  rest,  being  unable  to 
travel  more  than  six  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.     His  spirite  had  not  forsaken  him, 
but  his  strength  was  daily  going ;  the  end 
mnst^  he  felt,  soon  come.    Still,  he  strained 
every  nerve,  and  tottered  on  till  the  27th, 
when   he  reached   the  banks  of  a  small 
nnllah.     Here  hib  sufferings  nearly  ended. 
The  attempt   to  cross,  so  exhausted  his 
scanty  strength,  that  bnt  for  some  bnll- 
rushes  which  grew  on  the  opposite  bank,  he 
would  inevitably  have  perished.     In  this 
struggle  for  life,*  he  lost  his  earthem  pot, 
his  tobacco,  and  all  his  provisions;  quite 
exhausted,  he  crawled  np  the  bank  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  to  die.    Be- 
freshed,  however,   by  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
with  new  strength  the  poor  hunted  run- 
away struggled  on  over  the  desolate  hill- 
conntry,  hungry  and  tormented  with  pain, 
yet  hoping  to  reach  at  last  the  end  of 
the  range  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
he  had  so  long  travelled.    Bnt  now  a  new 
and  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  pre* 
sented  iteelf  to  his  dejected  eyes.     The 
Taugbandar  river  lay  before  him,  no  boats 
were  in  sight)  and  he  was  too  exhausted 
to  swim.    In  this  dreadful  perplexity  he 
looked  eagerly  for  some  floating  branch 
to  bear  him  np  across  the  stream,  but  aU 
in  vain.     Not  allowing  himself  to  despair, 
he  moved  slowly  along  the  banks,  nntU 
his  heart  leaped  up    at   seeing  a  ferry- 
boat:  bnt  the  boatman  Would  not  even 
suffer  him  to  approach.     Afraid  to  solicit 
a  passage    too  eagerly,   and    not    strong 
enongh  to  force  one,  Bristowe  submitted  to 
his  destiny,  and  went  back  to  seek  for  a 
ford.     Suddenly  looking  across,  he  saw  two 
large  forte  at  some  distance,  and  hearing 
the  cannon,  concluded  they  were  besieged 
either  by  the  English  or  their  allied.     The 
next  day,  about  three  o'clock,  observing 
a  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  as  sconte  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  extremity  of  the 
hUls,  Bristowe  ascended  the  hills,  which 
were  grassy,  but  withont  covert  for  wild 
beaste,  and  lay  down  and  slept  till  morning. 
At  daybreak,  still  ascending,  he  met  an  old 
woman  watehing  cows,  who  gave  him  some 
bread,  and  told  him  of  a  road  by  which  to 
avoid  another  guard.   On  reaching  the  plain 
below,  he  fed  on  grain  which  he  picked,  and 
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for  four  days  oontinued  to  follow  tihe  conrae 
of  tbe  riTor ;  only  advazuBrng,  however,  seven 
miles  in  that  time.  On  the  fourth  day, 
some  Mahratta  horsemen  swooped  down 
on  him,  and  bore  him  off  to  their  chie^ 
the  Nalpntty  Bajah,  whose  fort  was  close 
by.  The  rajah,  jnst  starting  for  the  field, 
1^  Bristowe  with  his  son,  who  sent  a 
natiye  doctor  to  heal  his  woonded  feet.  On 
the  rajah's  retnm,  Bristowe  told  him  who  he 
was,  and  pretended  to  consent  to  enter  into 
his  service.  BAving  inspired  the  people  at 
the  fort  with  confidence  in  him,  the  next 
night  he  walked  straight  to  a  place  Vhere 
the  river  was  about  tw9  hnndred  yards 
broad,  ^plnnged  in,  swam  aeross,  and  made 
for  Jopanl,  which  was  abont  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  sontb-eaet.  Having  money 
with  him,  obtained  fi*om  his  allowance  of 
rice,  which,  he  had  sold,  he  bon^t  food  at 
the  viUages  he  passed,  and  next  day  was 
picked  np  by  some  of  the  Nizam's  people 
and  sent  on  an  elephant  to  Monberjnng^s 
camp.  Here  he  was  pnt  nnder  guard,  as  a 
Frenchman  sent  by  Tippoo  to  snoeonr  the 
fort.  Desiring  to  be  taken  before  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  that  g^entleman.  Captain 
Dah^mple,  on  learning  the  poor  man's 
story,  instantly  ordered  him  clothes  and 
money,  and  oongratnloted  him  on  his 
escape* 

Bristowe  was  sent  to  the  Kisam's  courts 
whence  Captain  Kennaway,  the  English 
resident^  sent  him  on  to  CondapiUy.  Bris* 
towe  there  expressing  his  wish  to  join,  the 
grand  army,  fight  against  Tippoo,  and  fur- 
nish information  respecting  Ihe  batteries  at 
S^ringapatam,  letters  of  introdnction  wove 
given  hun  to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Colonel 
Mnrray.  The  military  anditor-general,  pity- 
ing the  man,  exerted  himself  sacoessf  ally  to 
recover  for  him  fnll  arrears  of  pay  fear  the 
whole  ten  dreary  years  of  his  suffering  and 
imprisonment. 


BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  mind  of  a  bHnd  man  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  must,  it  would  seem,  inevitably 
Ml  into  a  state  of  despondency  pitiable  in 
the  extreme ;  yet  although  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  calamity  of  blindness, 
experience  teaches  us  that  this,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  the  case.  The  writer  (who  is  himself 
blind)  would  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
which  misforttme  would  be  the  greater,  loss 
of  hearing  or  loss  of  sight  It  woold  be  too 
tedious  accurately  to  explain  why  ii  is  easier 
to  live  in  darknesa  tlum  in  nleofie.    No 


matter  whether  blindness  has  come  on  in 
middle  age,  or  later  in  life,  or  whether  it 
began  in  the  cradle  (for  &w  children  are 
absolutely  horn  blind),  it  is  indiq»giable 
that  the  wghflofls  are  by  no  mfians  hope- 
lessly cast  down  by  their  calamity.  MaAj 
a  blind  man.  is,  in  reality,  a  &r  less  help- 
less, and  fiur  more  use^  member  of 
society,  than  hosts  of  peopb  whe  hare  all 
their  f^mltiee  about  them«  It  is  true,  that 
he  requires  a  great  deal  of  aasiaiaaoe, 
and  that  in  many  things  he  is  Tery  de- 
pendoit  on  others:  yet,  are  we  not  all  of 
us  more  or  less  dependent  one  upon  tbe 
other  ?  la  any  one  quite  ija  a  position  to 
say  ihai  he  oould  do  without  the  aid  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ? 

Buib  a  grave  doubt  is  begmning  to  he 
felt,  whether  the  blind  receive  not  only  as 
much  sympathy  an  their  affliction  demands, 
and  as  the  sympathy  (if  it  ia  cansulted) 
of  the  whole  sighted  world  is  ready  to 
ffive  them,  but  as  muoh  as  could  be  afforded 
ubem,  if  a  proper  OBgaaisation^  for  the  pa^ 
pose  were  in  fhrce.  We  do  not  mean  hj 
this  to  suggest  that  theeodstiDg  chanties 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  are  insuffident, 
or  that  the  succour  they  afford  to  oorpoieal 
neeesaitaea  is  inadequate ;  nor  do  we  mesa 
to  hint  that  philanthropy  is  not  ever  active 
amongst  ihese  sn&rers;  bvt  whatwe  do 
mean  to  say  is,  that  oomparaiively  litiile 
sound  and  reasonable  aid  is  i^orded  towaids 
the  mental  cultivation  and  training  of  the 
blind,  with  reference  to  what  might  hedona, 
aaskd  k  to  a  great  extent  already  done  on 
the  Contment. 

The  chidT  reason  &ir  this  would  seem  to 

be  in  the  antagonism  new  existing  among 

the  various  systeme  fi>r  edueating  i£e  hlind. 

Instead  q£  one  comprehensive  plan  &r 

teaching  even  the  dements  of  kaimi^ 

we  have  haUkb-doE^x  schools  within  a  &ir 

miles  of  one  another,  in  each  of  whieh  Dot 

only  are   wholly  different  modes  of  is- 

straction.  adopted,  but  absolutdy  whdlj 

different  alphabets  used:  so  that  if  abliod 

lad  be  taught  to  read,  say,  intheneighhow- 

hood  of  Hampstead,  he  wiU  find  that  ^ 

book  lent  him  by  a  companion  in  mis* 

fortune,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  C^* 

berweU,  wiE  be  perfectly  usetoes  to  hiin. 

The  oonfufiion  arising  from  want  of  noi* 

formity   in  the    eharactero  used  by  ^ 

blind  for  ttie  purpose  of  reading  by  tonch, 

is  the  cause  of  the    diflEiculty,  and  there 

can  be  little  hope  of  amwidment,  until  it 

is  acknowledged,  and  steps  are  taken  to 

rectify  it» 
If  the  afailify  to  read  be  essential  to  ti» 
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wel&re  of  a  Imman  being  who  can  see^  how 
mncli  more  so  is  it  to  aJI  who  haye  "  wisdom 
at  one  entrance  quite  shat  out" !  There 
really  is  no  great  reason  why  a  blind  child 
conld  not  be  tanght  to  read,  almost  as 
readily  as  a  sighted  child,  and  tanght  to 
read,  too,  in  a  way  that  at  once  and  for  oyer 
would  enable  it  to  master  the  contents  of 
eyery  embossed  book  printed  for  the  blind. 
Whereas,  xmder  the  present  system,  a  blind 
person  haying  learned  only  one  blind  al- 
phabet is  nnable  to  read  liooks  printed  in 
the  other  blind  alphabets;  and  there  are 
fiye  distinct  others  now  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land. Moreoyer,  eyery  one  of  these  differs 
from  those  employed  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America.  Not  only  does  diyer- 
sity  OT  type,  character,  or  alphabet,  nuHtate 
against  tne  feudlity  of  teaching  the  blind, 
in  addition  to  rendering  the  knowledge 
thus  imparted  only  half  nsefnl,  but  it  has 
also  this  drawback,  that  the  embossed 
literatnre  can  neyer  be  cheap.  Each  institu- 
tion, or  school,  by  reason  of  printing  in  its 
own  especial  character,  incnrs  the  expense 
of  a  quite  extrayagant  outlay,  and,  instead  of 
appealing  to  all  English  speaking  countries 
(as  it  would  if  but  one  system  existed), 
only  addresaea  its  own  especial  scholars, 
who  foTxa  a  yery  small  proportion  of  the 
blind  comnmnity. 

Thus,  the  By>le  ia  printed  in  fiye  diffe- 
rent characters  where  one  should  serve ;  fire 
sets  of  type  are  required  where  one  would 
be  Bufi^ent.  The  planl^  the  printing, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  costs  fiye  times 
as  much  as  it  need,  and  the  price  of 
eyery  copy  of  the  Bible  is  necessarily 
raised  to  the  same  extent.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  expense  of  printed  matter  obyi- 
ously  increases  as  the  number  of  readers 
diminishes ;  in  a  limited  class  like  the 
blind,  the  extensiye  circulation  which 
assists  in  cheapening  the  literature  of  the 
seeing  cannot,  at  the  best,  exist ;  yet  the 
number  of  readers  is  needlessly  diminished 
by  want  of  unifiiNTmity  in  the  alphabet. 

With  these  broad  facts  before  us,  there  is 
surely  enough  to  justify  the  doubt  whether 
all  is  done  for  those  suffering  under  the 
terrible  calamity  of  bHndness  i£at  might  be 
done ;  and  when  we  further  state,  that  at 
present  in  England  there  is,  for  the  blind, 
no  plan  of  writing,  worthy  of  the  name,  by 
which  they  may  communicate  one  with 
another,  and  read  for  themselyes  what  they 
haye  written  (being  in  this  respect  much  be- 
hind France  and  other  ciyilised  countries), 
we  shall  haye  still  further  justified  the 
doubt.     In  the  methods,  too,  of  imparting 


a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
geometry,  the  same  want  of  harmony  ex- 
ists, while  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say 
that  music,  the  one  pursuit  aboye  all  others 
to  which  the  intelligent  sightless  might 
turn  as  a  congenial  means  of  remuneratiye 
employment,  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 
It  is  pitiable  to  know  that  tne  imperfect 
mode  of  educatioil  in  this  respect,  arising 
partly  from  the  want  of  an  embossed 
written  musical  character,  shuts  out  many 
a  blind  man  from  the  power  of  earning 
a  comfortable  income,  either  as  organist, 
teacher,  or,  more  liian  all,  piano-forte 
tuner.  In  Paris  this  could  neyer  be ;  for 
there,  the  admirable  training  of  boys  in  the 
blind  institutions,  as  musicians,  enables 
something  like  sixty  per  cent  to  earn  their 
own  liying  easily :  while  rather  more  than 
thirty  per  cent  become  first-rate  tuners  and. 
organists,  and  liye  most  contifortably,  whilst 
following  a  pursuit  congenial  to  their  tastes. 
In  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of 
care  in  the  cultiyation  of  any  musical  taste 
that  may  display  itself  among  young  blind 
scholars,  there  is  an  unwarrantable  preju- 
dice shown  by  piano-forte  makers  against 
employing  the  bhnd  as  tuners ;  and  thus 
many  capable  men,  thorough  musicians  at 
heart,  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  alms,  or 
upon  the  following  of  some  rough  handi- 
crafb,  to  saye  themselyes  from  starvation. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  chaotic 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  England,  is  not 
limited  to  the  A  B  C  of  teaching ;  there  is 
a  want  of  thorough  and  comprehensive 
organisation,  a  centre  capable  of  dictating 
in  detail  to  every  blind  school  and  institu- 
tion, the  plan  upon  which  it  should  proceed; 
universaHty  in  all  branches  being  the  chief 
desideratum.  B[itherto,  legislation  for  the 
bUnd  has  been  conducted  by  the  sighted ; 
and  advocates  for  this  or  that  alphabet^  this 
or  that  method  of  writing,  this  or  that  way 
of  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  music, 
or  what  not,  have  adopted  a  type,  or  a 
scheme,  which  looks  well  to  the  eye,  but 
is  unsuited  to  the  touch.  Moreover,  this 
advocacy  is  usually  of  a  very  well-meaning, 
but  exceediugly  narrow,  kind ;  for  the  up- 
holders of  each  rival  system  are,  in  most 
cases,  unacquainted  with  any  system  but 
their  own :  consequently,  are  incapable  of 
judging  by  comparison  now  &r  they  are  on 
the  ri^t  road. 

Now,  it  has  appeared  to  several  gentle- 
men who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  sightless  should  take  this 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  being  not  only 
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the  best  judges  of  wliat  the  blind  really 
require,  bnt,  if  in  an  independent  position, 
being  above  all  people  the  most  fitted  to 
assist  their  fellow-snfferers.  For  the  blind 
to- lead  the  blind  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered nnwise  policy,  but  it  is  likely  to 
prove  the  reverse  in  these  material  points ; 
for,  a  oonncil  has  been  formed,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  either  totally  blind,  or 
so  nearly  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  nse  the  finger  and  not  the  eye  for 
the  purpose  of  reading ;  and  around  this 
nucleus  a  society  is  in  course  of  establish- 
ment, which  is  taking  into  consideration 
all  matters  connected  with  the  education 
and  general  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  dealing  with 
the  conflicting  systems  of  reading,  with 
the  intention,  if  possible,  of  sweeping 
away  the  confusion  they  create,  and  esta- 
blishing one  universal  embossed  alphabet. 
This  is  to  be  done  when,  after  mature 
deliberation,  founded  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  most  intelligent  blind  persons  within 
their  reach,  and  upon  their  own  experience, 
the  members  of  the  council  shall  have  de- 
cided what  alphabet  is  the  most  fitted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom 
they  legislate.  They  hope,  also,  in  this  society 
to  found  a  central  court  of  appeal,  as  it 
were,  before  which  all  matters  relative  to 
the  object  they  have  in  view  may  be  laid ; 
and  when  the  existing  state  of  things  is 
borne  in  mind,  the  advantage  of  such  an 
association  must  become  apparent.  All 
soriB  of  inventions,  schemes,  and  ideas, 
may  thus  be  tested,  and  if,  as  often 
happens,  any  of  these  are  already  well 
known,  and  have  been  superseded  by 
something  better,  much  time  and  trouble 
may  be  saved;  while  anything  which  is 
really  new,  and  which  promises  well,  may 
be*  worked  at  with  vigour  by  a  number  of 
skilled  men  acting  in  concert.  Li  addition 
to  this,  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
blind — a  subject  hitherto  only  partially 
understood,  despite  the  many  admirable 
schemes  fi)r  its  development — ^will  come 
largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  but  its  chief  and  foremost  object  will 
be  to  deal  with  matters  educational.  Each 
member  of  the  executive  council  must  be 
unable  to  read  with  his  eyes,  and  must  be 
acquainted  with  at  least  three  of  the  exist- 
ing embossed  systems,  but  must  have  no 
pecxmiary  interest  in  any;  thus  perfectly 


unbiassed,  the  association  hopes  to  carry 
out  its  work.  One  of  the  body,  not  its  least 
able  and  philanthropic  jaember^  writing  on 
the  subject,  thus  concludes : 

"  Whether  the  present  association  is  des- 
tined to  produce  harmonious  action  among 
those  interested  in  the  blind  thronghout 
the  civilised  world,  time  alone  will  show. 
We  have  already  met  with  an  amotint  of 
success  which,  when  we  began  ourlafaonrs, 
we  were  told  it  would  be  Utopian  to  ex- 
pect; and  I  believe  that,  with  sufficient 
time  and  cordial  co-operation  tomnng  the 
blind  themselves,  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  will  be  reaHsed;  in  the  mean  iamBy 
the  work  upon  which  we  are  engaged  is 
one  which  brings  its  own  reward;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  any  occupation  so  conge- 
nial to  a  blind  man  of  cmtivation  and  lei- 
sure, as^  the  attempt  to  advance  tlie  educa- 
tion and  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-sufferers.  For  which  work  iJie  very 
calamity  which  lias  unfitted  him  for  most 
other  occupations,  has  made  him  pecu- 
liarly well  suited." 

Tkb  PouBTE  VoLun  vill  be  oammsnoad  on  Sstaidsf, 
June  4,  with  a  New  Soial  Sfeory,  entitied, 
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IS  POUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAFTEB  II. 

"  Mt  dear,"  said  Mr.  Newill,  in  a  very 
feeling  tone,  when  we  were  alone  together ; 
"I  conld  not  buj  what  I  have  to  baj 
before  that  fine  yonng  fellow,  with  his 
mother  sittii^  by.  I  am.  convinced  that 
George  Hadcba  was  nerer  married.  We 
were  most  intimate  friends,  and  he  wonld 
Detrer  have  kept  it  &  secret  from  me.  He 
only  did  what  hundreds  of  yonng  men  do 
and  repent  of  it  Htterly  afterwards." 

"l£an  does  Btntuge  things,"  I  said,  my 
heart  sinking  very  fow. 

"  So  he  does,"  replied  Mr.  NewiU,  smiU 
ing,  "  HO  he  does,  my  dear  girl.  Bnt  George 
wonld  have  concealed  noUiing  from  me.  I 
said  BO  to  Mr.  James  with  yonr  lather's 
letter  lying  before  me  on  this  very  table. 
Depend  npon  it,  poor  Mrs.  Haddan  ia  only 
trying  to  save  her  character," 

"  Bnt  supposing  it  is  all  as  she  says,"  I 
urged,  "is  there  any  motive  strong  enough 
for  preserving  those  docaments  instead  of 
destroying  them  P" 

"There  might  be,"  he  said  musingly. 
' '  Yea,  there  ia  a  strong  motive.  In  the  firat 
place,  Mr.  James  Haddan  himself  ia  dead." 

"Dead!"  I  echoed. 

"  Yes ;  and  he  has  lefl  an  only  son,  Lewis, 
a  deUcate  boy,  whose  life  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain. He  cannot  make  a  will  till  he  is  ot 
age,  and  if  he  should  die  before  then  the 
estate  goes  to  another  branch  of  the  Had- 
dans.  Of  course  old  Mrs.  Haddan  hates 
them  with  all  her  heart.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  they  consulted  me  about  some 
strange  threats  of  hers.  She  had  told  them 
not  to  make  too  sure  of  the  inheritance ; 
there  might  be  heirs  in  America.  I  set 
them  quite  at  ease  aboat  that." 


We  both  sat  quiet  for  a  while,  thinking 
it  aU  over.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  dowager 
Mrs.  Haddan,  but  I  felt  that  to  some 
women  hatred  alone  would  be  motive 
enough  for  preserving  papers  dangerous  to 
themselves.  If  this  last  heir,  Lewis,  died, 
then  George  would  come  into  his  rights, 
but  if  he  lived  long  enongh  to  make  his 
will,  the  documents  would  be  destroyed. 

"I  wish  I  knew  Mrs.  Haddan,"  I  said, 
looking  wistfolly  into  Mr.  Kewill's  face, 
"  without  her  knowing  who  I  was." 

"It  would   be  nnfair,"   he  answered; 

I  could  see  that  he  had  his  doubts  of  the 
dowager  Mrs.  Haddan,  who  had  been  the 
enemy  of  his  old  firiend ;  and  I  urged  my 
point  till  I  soceeeded.  Only  to  satisfy 
me,  he  said  that  George  had  kept  no  such 
se^-et  from  him,  if  I  could  find  any  means 
of  getting  at  the  truth.  The  next  week  ' 
arrived  an  invitation  for  me  to  visit  Mrs. 
NewiU,  and  I  went,  tolling  no  one  of  my 
plans.  The  place  where  they  lived  was  in 
Essex,  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  bnt 
in  a  country  as  delicioosly  rural  as  if  it 
had  been  a  onndred  miles  away.  Haddan 
Lodge  was  not  &r  from  their  house ;  we 
passed  it  in  our  drive  before  dinner.  It 
was  a  large,  massive,  red-brick  building  ' 
with  no  special  beauty  abont  it,  except 
the  grand  old  oaks,  just  coming  into  leaf, 
which  snrronnded  it.  It  might  be  my  fu- 
ture home.  Mrs.  NewiU  was  alone  with  me, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  her  onr 
story.  From  that  moment  she  was  my 
firm  ally. 

I  saw  old  Mrs  Haddan  for  the  first  time 
in  church  next  Sunday.  She  was  a  stately, 
patrician-looking  dame  of  about  sixty,  with 
a  crown  of  snow-whito  hair,  and  a  clear 
creamy  complexion.  She  sailed  magni* 
ficently  up  the  aisle,  preceded  by  a  thin, 
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delioate-Iooking  lad  of  twenty  or  so,  who 
bore  some  slight  reeemblance  to  George. 
The  Newills  spoke  to  her  on  ooming  out, 
and  introdnoed  me  as  Miss  Fartnne.  I 
listened  with  burning  anxiety  to  the  few 
conrtesies  passing  between  them  as  we 
paoed  slowly  down  the  village  chnrohyard ; 
bnt  it  was  not  nntil  Mrs.  Haddan's  carriage 
drove  up  that  my  anxiety  was  appeased. 

"  Do  come  np  some  evening,  she  said, 
"and  bring  yonr  young  friend  wiOi  you. 
Let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible,  this  evening 
if  yon  have  no  other  engagement.  Lewis 
and  I  are  terribly  weary  of  each  other/' 

A  gleam  of  extraordinary  tenderness 
softened  her  face  for  an  instant  as  she 
spoke  of  her  grandson,  who  seconded  the 
invitation  with  great  warmth.  We  went 
the  same  evening,  and  I  exerted  myself  to 
be  agreeable ;  not  without  success.  Lewis 
came  down  the  next  morning  to  Mrs. 
Newill's  upon  an  errand  which  readily  pre- 
sented an  excuse  for  inviting  me  again  to 
Haddan  Lodge ;  and  before  a  fortnight  had 
passed  by,  both  ha  and  Mrs.  Haddan 
earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  them  altogether.  Alone  in  the  house 
with  them  I  had  unbroken  opportunities 
for  studying  their  conduct  and  character. 
I  soon  grew  veiy  fond  of  Lewis,  though  he 
usurped  the  place  of  George.  There  was  a 
simphcity  and  helplessness  about  him  which 
made  me  feel  the  same  kind  of  interest  in 
him  one  feels  for  a  child.  That  he  should 
partake  in  the  crime,  which  I  knew  some 
one  of  the  family  must  be  guilty  of^  seemed 
impossible.  But  I  could  not  come  to  any 
conclusion  about  Mrs.  Haddan.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
packet  addressed  to  her  husband ;  and  that 
her  son,  who  was  now  dead,  was  the  only 
guilty  person.  There  was  none  of  the  dis- 
qoietude  of  a  mind  oonsoious  of  some  pos- 
sible oaJamiW  to  befall  her  in  the  future. 
She  was  positively  without  any  other  ap- 
prehension for  the  future  except  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Lewis,  which  she  dreaded 
with  a  contuiuad  dread.  But  then  her  ogn- 
science  had  not  been  troubled  from  without 
for  fifteen  years ;  and  in  ^fteen  years  even 
sin  has  lost  the  sharpness  of  its  sting.  Did 
she  know  of  Greorge  Haddan's  daim  or 
not? 

I  watched  her  veiy  closely,  and  pondered 
over  all  her  words  and  ways.  That  she 
detested  the  next  heir — a  clergyman,  and 
his  wife,  a  perti  silly  young  woman — ^was 
plain  enough.  She  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it  from  themselves.  They  paid  the 
house  one  visit  while  X  was  there,  and  she 


treated  them  with  imdisgais^  contend 
They  only  aggravated  her  by  their  soluii* 
tude  aboit  Lvwis ;  and  she  scarcely  waited 
for  them  to  be  gone  before  her  anger  broke 
out  into  words. 

''  The  fools !''  she  exdained,  for  die 
dowager  did  not  always  use  very  dub 
language — "  the  hypocrites !  Theyrecka 
upon  having  Haddan  Lodge  if  uything 
happens  to  Lewis.  But  they  will  M 
themselves  mistaken ;  they  never  shalL" 

*'  How  can  they  expect  to  have  Eaddtn 
Lodge  P"  I  asked,  quietly. 

«Thev  believe  iiiemselves  the  nen 
heirs,"  she  went  on,  in  growing  anger, 
"  but  they  may  find  themselves  mistaken 
T  -will  hunt  up  George  Haddan's  children 
in  America." 

She  paused  suddenly,  and  looked  down 
upon  me  with  her  large  grand  eyes.  I 
was  putting  some  spring  flowers  togeth^, 
and  appeared  altogether  unexciied. 

"  Gheorge  was  my  huabftud's  eldest  aon," 
she  added,  '*  and  he  died  in  Am«riea.  Who 
knows  if  he  did  not  marry  some  Anerim 
woman  ?  There  was  some  vague  daiBi 
made  about  the  time  of  my  husband's 
death;  but  nothing  came  of  it  IfiBj- 
thing  should  happen  to  Lewis  b^ore  be 
comes  of  age*  I  would  find  them  ontifsuD, 
if  only  to  trouble  thoae  fools  and  hypo- 
crites. There's  no  trouble  like  haying  o&e's 
rights  disputed." 

She  said  no  more ;  but  this  WM  (^ 
enough  for  me.  Now  I  felt  Bure  that 
she  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  sad  thatthe 
papers  had  been  taken  oareo£  Ihadito 
one  to  talk  it  over  with;  for  after  pnt&sg 
me  into  ihe  way  of  becoming  aoqwnted 
with  the  dowager  Mrs.  Hsddan,  3tr. 
Newill  had  avoided  holding  any  ooii?ei»- 
tion  with  me.  I  suppose  he  was  right;  at 
any  rate  I  could  do  without  any  ni*^^ 


advioe.    Mrs.  Newill  was  equally  reaer^w 
now ;  and  I  was  glad  of  it.    I  did  notwiia 
to  talk  and  gossip  and  ohattar  about  mr  i 
actions.  ' 

Mrs.  Haddan  had  preserved  those  do^ 
ments  I  was  convinced ;  but  where  ?  |^  , 
keep  them  in  her  own  poasessios  would  be 
dangerous,  for  a  chance  might  revesl  toj 
secret;  and  her  own  illness  or  death wova 
be  sure  to  betray  it.  Yet  to  entnujtth^ 
to  any  one  who  was  not  a  sharer  i&  ^ 
secret  would  be  still  more  dangeroa^ 
They  were  no  doubt  in  some  place  where 
she  could  find  them  when  she  choee;  i^ 
she  would  have  some  story  ready  to  a^ 
count  for  their  discovery.  If  Lewi*  Bhoaid 
die  before  he  could  maj^  a  will,  his  gx^' 
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mother  would  lay  her  hands  by  accident 
npon  the  important  papers  reinstating 
George  in  his  possessions.  But  if  Lewis 
lived  G-eorge  was  doomed  to  a  life  of  bitter 
disappointment^  and  a  lurking  snspidon  of 
his  mother's  honour. 

I  thought  over  it  all,  ^day  and  night, 
until  it  took  a  complete  hold  upon  me. 
The  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me  that 
Mr.  James  Haddan  had  never  known  of 
the  existence  of  this  packet,  which  had' 
been  put  into  his  mother's  hands  when  it 
reached  Haddan  Lodge.  Had  she  opened  it 
in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  or  had 
she  deliberately  taken  counsel  with  some 
one  ?  If  the  latter,  it  would  probably  be 
some  woman ;  for  with  a  lady  of  her  age 
and  position  a  woman  was  likely  to  stand 
in  a  closer  intimacy  than  any  man  not 
of  her  own  family.  If  so,  her  confidante 
would  probably  have  possession  of  the 
papers,  as  being  a  person  of  less  mark  than 
Mrs.  Haddan,  of  Haddan  Lodge.  But  she 
had  no  confidential  servant,  for  her  maid 
was  a  youngish  woman,  who  had  only  been 
with  her  a  few  months ;  and  th^e  seemed 
to  be  no  ancient  retainers  belonging  to  the 
house. 

I  had  been  there  seveoral  davs,  and  was 
still  a  welcome  guest  at  Haddan  Lodge, 
when  licwis  said  one  morning  at  break^Etst, 
'^Graimy,  I  was  dreaming  of  Becket  in 
the  night." 

''  Becket !"  I  repeated,  "  what  a  singular 
name. '  Who  can  it  belong  to  ?" 

"She  was  my  nurse,"  he  answered; 
"  my  second  mother,  in  &ct,  for  my  own 
mother  died  at  my  birth.  Her  husband 
wafi  our  head-gardener ;  and  she  had  been 
my  grandmother's  maid  up  to  the  time  of 
my  mther's  marriage." 

**  The  best  maid  that  ever  lived,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Haddan,  warmly,  "  and  the  very  best 
nurse  to  Lewis,  She  had  just  lost  her  own 
child,  the  only  one  she  ever  had,  and  she 
loved  Lewis  as  if  he  had  been  her  own." 

To  think  that  our  Mrs.  Haddan  had 
never  told  us  that  her  Aunt  Becket  was 
married !  I  said  no  more  about  her  till 
the  dowager  had  left  the  room,  and  we 
were  alone. 

"  What  became  of  your  nurse  P"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  said  Lewis,  rather  sorrowfully, 
"  it  is  a  very  curious  case  of  monomania. 
I  remember  it  coming  on,  though  I  was 
only  four  or  five  years  old.  She  grew 
gradually  morose  and  suspicious,  took  to 
k)cking  up  her  boxes,  and  after  that  the 
door  of  her  room,  and  would  not  let  the 
other  servants  so  much  as  look  into  it. 


Once  she  boxed  a  girl's  ears  soundly  for 
standing  in  the  passage  near  the  door ;  the 
girl  left  at  once.  Then  she  took  to  carry- 
ing a  small  strong  satchel  about  with  her 
wherever  she  went,  and  flew  into  a  violent 
rage  if  anybody  spoke  about  it,  which  the 
servants  would  do  constantly  just  to  teaze 
her.  Kobody  knew  what  was  in  it.  Her 
savings  perhaps.  My  grandmother  talked 
to  her,  and  reasoned  with  her  again  and 
again ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  at  all.  The 
mania  grew  upon  her,  and  she  became 
more  and  more  restless.  Perfectly  rational, 
you  know,  upon  every  oi^er  point,  but 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare  upon  that.  She 
would  stay  out  of  doors  aU  day  long,  march* 
ing  up  and  down  the  grounds,  ready  to 
talk  quite  sensibly,  but  even  I  dared  not 
touch  her  bag.  She  knocked  me  down 
once  for  trying  to  get  it  from  her." 

"  What  was  done  with  her  then  ?"  I 
asked,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  my  excite* 
ment. 

"  Of  course  she  was  obliged  to  be  sent 
away,"  said  Lewis,  "  but  not  to  an  asylum. 
There  was  positively  no  risk  either  to  herself 
or  any  one  else,  if  she  was  only  left  alone. 
My  father  placed  her  with  some  tenants 
of  ours,  widi  strict  orders  for  no  one  to 
interfere  witibi  her  about  her  bag.  He 
told  the  people  what  her  mania  was, 
and  assured  them  there  was  nothing  of  any 
value  in  it.  There  could  be  nothing,  her 
husband  said  so.  Poor  Becket !  It  was  a 
great  trouble  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 
But  she  goes  on  very  comfortably,  and  it 
is  about  t^  years  since  she  left  us." 

"  But  suppose  she  should  be  iU,  or  die  ?'^ 
I  suggested. 

"Then  Townshend  has  strict  orders  to 
bring  it  at  once  to  my  grandmother,"  he 
answered;  "if  she  has  any  secret,  poor 
soul,  it  would  be  safe  with  us.  We  have 
perfect  confidence  in  Townshend  and  his 
wife.  Besides,  the  bag  would  be  of  no 
worth  to  them." 

I  could  no  longer  control  my  agitation, 
and  I  left  Lewis  abruptly.  Here  was  the 
solution  of  my  perplexed  questionings. 
Becket  had  either  surprised  Mrs.  Hiaddan'a 
secret^  or  the  latter  had  taken  her  into  her 
confidence  as  the  foster-mother  of  Lewis. 
Her  hatred  of  her  pretty  niece  would  only 
add  intensity  to  her  rage  at  finding  her 
about  to  usurp  the  place  of  mistress  of 
Haddan  Lodge.  I  oomprehended,  with 
distinct  clearness,  her  gradually  increasing 
care  and  terror  in  possession  of  these  im- 
portant papers,  until,  with  respect  to  them, 
her  reason  had  given  way,  and  monomania 
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seized  upon  her.  To  find  her  out — ^an  easy 
task  wiUi  the  help  of  Lewis — ^and  to  pnt 
myself  in  some  way  in  commnnication  with 
this  mad  woman,  were  my  next  steps.  I 
contrived  to  bring  my  visit  to  a  speedy 
bondnsion,  and  left  Haddan  Lodge  with 
the  cordial  invitation  of  the  dowager  Mrs. 
Haddan,  and  of  Lewis,  to  return  there  soon, 
and  to  make  a  much  longer  stay. 


CHAFTEB  III. 

I  DABED  not  disclose  to  George  or  Mrs. 
Haddan  what  I  had  determined  to  do.  A 
great  coldness  and  estrangement  arose  be- 
tween ns,  for  Mrs.  Newill  wrote  to  ask  me 
to  go  with  her  to  a  seaside  place  in  Wales, 
and  I  canglit  at  the  invitation  eagerly,  as 
a  means  of  effecting  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  months  withont  arousing  cnriosity  or 
snspicion.  George  thonght  me  growing 
indifferent  to  his  painful  and  perplex- 
ing circnmstances,  and,  with  man's  irra- 
tional  jealonsy,  accused  me,  again  with 
man's  natural  coarseness,  of  having  seen 
sonie  one  I  liked  better  than  him  at  Mrs. 
Newill's,  and  of  being  willing  to  forsake 
him.  That  man  can  never  understand 
woman  is  a  self-evident  axiom;  there- 
fore I  did  not  attempt  to  explain  myself  to 
him.  I  only  told  him  that  if  he  chose  he 
might  write  to  me  in  Wales ;  and  I  then 
made  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Newill  to 
forward  his  letters  to  me,  and  mail  my 
replies  at  the  town  where  I  was  supposed 
to  be  staying  with  her. 

I  foxmd  the  house  where  Becket  was 
living  situated  in  a  small  hamlet,  lying  on  the 
outskirts  of  Epping  Forest.  It  was  alai^ 
old  building,  chiefly  of  timber,  which  had 
in  former  days  been  the  country  residence 
of  rich  city  fitmilies.  The  front  towards 
the  house  was  pretentious,  with  half  columns 
of  stone  on  each  side  of  the  door,  but  a  little 
board,  set  up  on  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  a 
bed  of  standard  roses,  informed  the  passers- 
by  that  part  of  that  eligible  residence  was 
to  let.  The  spring  was  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  summer  season  was  fast  coming  on, 
when  the  dwellers  in  London,  weary  of  its 
heat  and  noise,  would  seek  out  shady 
country  houses  like  this.  I  passed  the 
gate  twice,  looking  up  inquisitively  to  the 
windows,  and  then  I  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  door  and  rang.  The  servant  who 
opened  to  me  ushered  me  at  once,  upon  hear- 
ing my  errand,  into  an  apartment  furnished 
as  a  dining-room,  with  that  ingenious  dis- 
regard to  comfort  characteristic  of  rooms  to 
let.  I  waited  here  with  some  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  Mrs.   Townshend, 


who  came  in  at  last,  with  a  recently 
arrangred  dress,  and  a  very  clean  collar. 
She  rubbed  her  large  fat  hands  assidnooslj 
while  she  talked  to  me,  and  measured  m 
with  her  small  eyes.  I  wanted  two  rooms, 
I  told  her,  a  bed-room  and  a  sitting-rooiD, 
which  I  might  keep,  should  they  suit  me, 
for  three  months ;  but  I  took  care  to  give 
her  no  indication  of  my  circnmstanceg 
or  position.  Should  I  like  to  see  over 
the  house,  she  asked.  Certainly,  I  repHed 
Upon  that  she  conducted  me  to  an  immeose, 
di^ary,  and  uncomfortable  drawing-room 
over  the  dining-room,  with  the  same  Idod 
of  disconsolate  air  about  it;  but  I  said 
nothing.  Then,  with  something  like  an 
apology,  she  showed  me  a  low,  narrow 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  witii  a  small 
bed-room  at  the  end,  separated  finom  it 
only  by  a  wooden  partition.  It  had  three 
windows  looking  out  upon  a  garden,  and  I 
went  at  once  to  one  of  them.  It  was  the 
most  completely  shut-in  plot  of  ground  I 
ever  saw,  with  high  hedges,  ana  rows  of 
very  tall,  thick  Iroes  surrounding  it  on 
every  side,  forming  a  kind  of  square  against 
the  sky  arching  over  thenu  There  was 
nothing,  in  &ct,  to  be  seen  on  any  hand 
except  the  garden,  which  was  laid  ont  in 
regular  and  large  beds,  with  straight  walks 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  Yet 
in  this  early  spring-time  it  looked  yery 
pleasant,  a  hundred  times  more  pleasant 
than  the  dismal  rooms  within.  As  I  stood 
eazing  out  of  the  window  and  deliberat- 
mg,  a  tall,  strong,  athletic-looking  woman 
of  fifty,  with  a  hard  &ce,  a  feoe  that 
looked  set  like  iron,  came  out  from 
among  some  trees  to  the  left,  walking 
direct  towards  the  house,  so  that  she  jnst 
faced  me.  She  trod  vigorously,  and  held 
herself  with  unusual  erectness.  There  was 
an  indomitable  energy  in  her  carriage,  and 
in  the  expression  of  ner  powerful  featnres. 
Upon  her  left  arm  was  a  small  satchel, 
which  I  saw  the  first  instant  she  appeared, 
for  there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  it, 
though  it  was  hung  well  on  towards  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Her  hands  were  large 
and  strong,  like  those  of  a  man,  and  were 
clasped  before  her  with  a  close  grip,  which 
made  me  think  for  the  instant,  as  I  often 
thought  afterwards,  how  the  clutch  of  tho« 
fingers  would  feel  at  my  throat.  I  raised 
my  hand  involuntarily  to  my  neck,  and 
turned  away  shuddering. 

"You  have  a  lodger  already,"  I  «"«» 
wondering  if  Mrs.  Townshend  had  seen 
my  agitation. 

"  Ah,  yes !  poor  thing !"  she  answered, 
"  I  should  not  think  of  concealing  it  fi'^ 
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yon.  That  is  the  only  drawback  to  mj 
a^partments.  Man  j  and  many  a  time  I  miss 
letting  them  becanse  of  her.  Not  that  she  is 
any  nnisance,  I  assure  yon  ;  she  is  not  mad 
as  one  may  say,  bnt  a  Httle  cracked.  You'd 
never  see  her  except  in  the  garden ;  and 
she's  as  harmless  as  a  baby.  I  keep  her 
becanse  she  is  a  permanence,  and  Mrs.  Had- 
dan,  of  Haddan  Lodge,  is  very  liberal. 
I'm  sure  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  her." 

"  I  am  never  a&aid,"  I  replied,  "  and  I 
think  these  rooms  will  just  suit  me.  I  am 
•an  artist  in  water  colours,  and  I  want  a 
<jaiet  place  in  the  country." 

It  was  a  chance  stroke  of  my  imagination, 
for  now  I  was  fairly  in  for  it,  I  gave  it  the 
reins.  Painting  in  water  colours  would  do 
as  well  as  anything  else ;  for  I  could  do  a  few 
daubs  at  random  as  well  as  most  girls,  and 
at  any  rate  Mrs.  Towiishend  would  be  no 
critic. 

'*  You  will  take  these  back  rooms  then, 
miss?"  she  said,  with  a  very  obvious 
descent  to  familiarity. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  suppose  you 
will  let  me  come  in  at  once,  if  I  pay  a  week 
in  advance.  I  don't  wiEint  to  return  to 
London,  and  my  luggage  is  all  at  the 
station." 

"  Well,  you  may  come,"  she  said,  affect- 
ing to  hesitate  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  walk  in  the  garden 
when  I  choose  P"  I  added. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  if  you've  no 
fear  of  Mrs.  Becket." 

I  went ,  back  to  the  station,  which  was 
nearly  two  miles  away,  to  bring  my  large 
quantity  of  luggage ;  for  I  had  been  obHged 
to  pack  for  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  fashion- 
able sea-bathing  place,  and  had  a  number 
of  things  with  me  of  no  use  whatever  in 
my  assumed  circumstances.  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend  cast  an  eye  of  favour  upon  my  many 
boxes,  and  declined  being  paid  a  week's 
rent  in  advance. 

It  was  evening  by  the  time  I  was  in- 
stalled in  my  new  abode.  My  £rst  feelings 
were  vaguely  mournful.  I  examined  my 
room  more  closely,  and  found  that  the 
fdmiture  consisted  of  four  cane -seated 
chairs,  two  of  them  broken  in  the  back  and 
tied  together  with  old  bonnet-ribbons;  a 
large  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  tea-tray 
reared  on  the  top  against  the  wall ;  a  queer 
kind  of  sofa,  called  a  squab  by  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend,  with  each  of  its  four  legs  supported 
by  some  volumes  of  religious  works ;  a  por- 
trait or  two  of  preachers,  and  an  extensive 
mapof  London.  Asmall  shaky  table  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  covered  with  a  &jded 
shawl  instead  of  a  cloth.     I  looked  round 


the  place  in  ludicrous  dismay,  but  I  had  no 
one  to  speak  to ;  and  I  seated  myself  on 
one  of  the  unbroken  chairs  by  the  window. 
The  evening  was  growing  more  dusky  every 
moment ;  and  the  hawthorn  bushes,  covered 
with  white  blossoms  on  every  twig  to  the 
very  heart  of  them,  glinamered  with  the 
strange  weird  halo  which  all  white  flowers 
have  in  the  twilight.  All  at  once,  from 
amidst  the  profusion  of  flowers  stepped  out 
the  strong  square  figure  of  the  monomaniac ; 
and  I  shrank  back  once  more  with  a 
warning  sensation  of  terror. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  upon 
speaking  terms  with  Becket ;  for  I  resolved 
to  act  with  great  caution,  and  I  wished  her  to 
be  the  first  to  advance  towards  an  acquaint- 
ance. Upon  one  side  of  the  garden  there 
was  a  walk  completely  hidden  by  trees,  elms 
and  limes  growing  on  the  outer  side,  and 
smaller  garden  trees,  laburnums,  acacias, 
and  lilacs,  on  the  other.  At  the  furthest 
end  of  it  was  a  small  open  alcove,  a  com- 
mon thing  enough,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  teia*-gardens ;  but  with  a 
pretty  view  from  it-  up  the  checkered 
vista  of  the  trees,  with  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  into  the  fields  at  the  side,  now 
white  and  yellow  with  spring  flowers.  This 
was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Becket's,  and  I 
made  it  my  favourite  also.  She  passed  me 
a  few  times  when  I  was  sitting  there,  eye- 
ing me  askance ;  but  as  I  smiled  pleasantly 
at  her,  she  spoke  to  me  at  last. 

"  I  think  there'd  be  room  for  us  both  in 
there,"  she  said. 

"  Plenty  of  room,"  I  answered  heartily, 
moving  my  painting  things  off  the  little 
table.  She  took  her  seat  opposite  to  me 
where  I  could  look  at  her  well.  Her  coarse 
features  wore  that  peculiar  expression  of 
self-conceit  so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  in- 
sane ;  an  expression  which  did  not  lay  claim 
to  any  compassion  or  sorrow  for  her  state ; 
and  1  must  own  I  felt  none  at  the  time, 
though  I  knew  the  woman  was  a  maniac. 

"Have  you  brought  your  work  with 
you  p"  I  asked,  glancing  at  her  satchel. 

Becket's  eyes  glared  fiercely  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  her  heavy  brows  fi'owned ; 
but  I  gazed  steadily  and  smilingly  into  her 
angiy  face,  without  venturing  a  second 
glance  at  the  satchel,  and  the  impending 
storm  cleared  away. 

"  I  have  no  work  to  do  now,"  she  said. 
"  My  working  days  are  over." 

"  While  mine  are  only  beginning,"  I  re- 
marked, pointing  to  my  miserable  attempt 
at  painting. 

I  found  that  Becket  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  water  colours,  painting  on  velvety 
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and  other  lady-like  accomplishments,  and 
while  she  ran  on  fluently,  I  covered  my  eyes 
with  my  hand,  and  ftirtively  examined  her 
satchel.  It  was  a  small  strong  bag  of  black 
leather,  stamped  with  a  pecnliar  scroll- 
work, and  finished  off  by  a  double  steel  rim 
running  round  the  opening,  with  a  lock  in 
the  centre.  A  short  steel  chain  of  twisted 
links  was  attached  to  it,  and  had  been 
rubbed  yery  bright  by  hanging  always  on 
her  arm.  It  was  evident  that  there  could 
not  be  much  in  it,  for  the  sides  fell  rather 
flatly  in.  There  was  no  chance  of  touching 
it ;  that  I  should  have  guessed  instinctively, 
if  Lewis  had  not  tola  me  how  she  had 
knocked  even  him  down  for  venturing  to 
do  so.  Becket  seemed  a  little  disquieted 
while  I  was  only  looking  at  it^  as  if  she  felt 
what  I  was  about,  though  I  was  quite  sure 
she  could  not  see  what  I  was  doing. 

My  first  step  was  to  procure  a  satchel 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  she  always  carried 
about  with  her,  in  the  hope  some  chanco 
might  present  itself  of  making  an  exchange, 
wliich  m  my  case  surely  woiJd  be  no  rob- 
bery. Here  I  found  a  great  difficulty.  I 
had  to  visit  half  the  trunk-shops  in  London, 
and  look  at  thousands  of  satcnels.  I  had 
to  slink  through  the  streets  in  mortal  terror 
lest  I  should  encounter  George  on  his  almost 
hopeless  quest.  To  meet  him  would  be 
ruin  to  my  well-laid  plans,  for  I  knew  he 
would  never  let  me  return  to  the  house 
where  his  mother's  mad  aunt  was  living. 
After  a  weary  search,  I  discovered  an  out- 
of-the-way  dusty  store  in  the  city,  kept  by  a 
foreigner  of  elaborate  politeness,  wno  ap- 
peared to  have  fkllen  asleep  amidst  the  roar 
and  din  of  the  life  around  him,  and  to  have 
awakened  solely  at  my  entrance.  He  took 
immense  interest  in  my  want,  and  over- 
hauled some  scores  of  faded  old  bags,  piled 
upon  his  upper  shelves.  We  came  upon 
one  after  a  long  investigation,  which  I 
thought  was  sufficiently  like  Becket's  for 
my  purpose.  It  had  been  lying  by  for 
years,  and  the  steel  was  dim  but  not  rusty ; 
with  a  little  rubbing  it  would  put  on  as 
much  brightness  as  the  chain  on  Becket's 
satchel. 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  triumphant 
in  having  overcome  my  first  difficulty ;  but 
my  triumph  was  shoii-Kved.  Upon  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  the  road  which  brought 
me  in  sight  of  the  house,  what  should  I  see 
at  the  gate  but  the  well-known  carriage  of 
Mrs.  Haddan,  of  Haddan  Lodge  P  What 
could  she  be  doing  these  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  some  subtle  mysterious  prevision  had 
warned  her  of  danger  to  the  documents  so 


important  to  her,  and  that  she  had  come 
with  the  intention  of  removing  them  to  her 
own  keeping  ?  Would  Becket's  monomania 
be  under  her  control  ?  A  profound  anxiety 
seized  upon  me.  I  dared  not  go  on,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  her  or  Lewis, 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  be 
inside  the  house  at  my  post  of  observatioii 
in  my  own  room.  For  I  felt  sure  that  the 
interview  between  Mrs.  Haddan  and  her  old 
servant  would  take  place  in  the  open  garden, 
rather  than  in  the  house,  where  they 
might  be  overheard.  Overheard !  I  caught 
at  the  thought  as  it  crossed  my  hraixL  1 
must  hide  myself  somewhere ;  and  there 
was  a  path  along  the  other  side  of  the  thidt 
hedge  surrounding  the  garden — a  private 
path  through  some  gentleman's  grouids, 
but,  private  as  it  was,  I  resolved  to  try  to 
enter  it.  The  lodge  was  close  beside  me, 
and  the  lodge-keeper  was  busy  about  her 
house,  so  I  stole  in  unseen.  I  crept  down 
under  the  hedcre  tiU  I  came  to  the  Uck  of 
the  wooden  alcove  in  the  garden.  How 
plainly  I  could  have  heard  them  if  theyhad 
but  been  in  it !  But  all  was  silent  there, 
with  no  sound  save  the  whistling  of  tie 
blackbirds,  and  the  clear  little  trills  of  iie 
nightingales,  singing  in  the  sunshino  reDD> 
niscences  of  their  midnight  concerts.  I 
could  no  more  see  through  the  thick  hedge 
than  I  could  through  a  stone  wall;  and  I 
stole  a  little  farther  on,  and  sat  down  on  the 
hedge-bank,  listening  as  if  I  were  all  ear.  I 
could  hear  the  shrill  piping  note  of  Ae 
thrush,  and  the  smaller,  thinner,  bell-hke 
tone  of  the  chaffinch.  I  heard  the  hmn  of 
the  bees  in  the  clover  at  my  feet,  and  among 
the  lime  blossoms  overhead.  I  heard  tiie 
rustling  of  the  young  leaves  in  the  Kgii 
breeze  of  the  spring,  and  the  chirping  of 
little  unfledged  birds  in  their  nests,  and  the 
scampering  of  tiny  field  mice  through  the 
fine  blades  of  grass  growing  for  hay.  Be- 
neath all  I  could  hear  a  strange,  sad,  Bolemn 
sound,  more  sad  and  solemn  than  the  8fl*r 
which  I  knew  must  be  the  fiur-away  mow 
of  the  great  city. 

BXTINGCnSHED  BELIEFS. 

"Mt  friend    Sir  Roger  is  very 
merry  with  me  upon  my  passing  bo  inncD 
of  my  time  among  his  poultry." 

On  the  occasion  of  this  j^ewontry, «» 
Spectator  spent  a  month  with  iheiwjrwf 
knight  at  his  country-seat  in  ^^^^^^^ 
shire,  and  there  were  grounds  /"'{J^ 
host's  whimsical  complaiat  that  hw  **** 
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and  geese  had  more  of  bis  guest's  company 
than  he  himBelf  had.  And  why  was  this  ? 
We  get  the  answer  from  Addison  in  his  pro^ 
per  person.  He  was  *' infinitely  delighted/' 
he  tells  ns,  *'with  those,  specnlations  of 
natnre  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  oonntry- 
life."  And,  he  says  farther :  '*  as  my  read- 
ing has  very  mraoh  lain  among  Is^ks  of 
natnral  histcnry,  I  cannot  forbear  reooUect- 
ing  npon  this  occaaon  the  several  remarks 
which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  my 
own  observation." 

Humph !     There  is  something  to  think 
abont,  in  that.     What  vms  said  m  ihe  na- 
tural history  books  whose  leaves  the  philo* 
Bopher  fingered?      What  were  the  &ct8 
that  had  mien  nnder  his  own  grave  eyes  ? 
He  had  not  seen  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Natnre.     The  gentle  author  of  that  deli- 
oions  piece  of  unreal  reality,  was  not  bom 
when  the  hands  of  the  equally  gentle  Olio 
had  become  cold  and  rigid,  and  were  pre- 
vented by  death  from  holding  even  the  most 
cherished    volume    in  their  grasp  again. 
But  he  had  read  of  the  giraiffe,  an  Asian 
beast ;  and  of  the  hy»na)  a  subtle  ravenous 
beast ;    and    of   the  sea^evil,    a   strange 
monster  on  the  coasts  of  Ameriea ;  and  of 
the  aposta^  a  creature  in  America,  so  great 
a  lover  of  men  that  it  fi:>llows  them,  and 
delights  to  gaze  upon  them.     He  had  read, 
too,  of  the  crane,  a  fowl  in  America  of  a 
hideous  form,  having  a  bag  under  the  neck 
which  will  contain  two  gallons  of  water ; 
and  of  the  ysndeu,  the  great  ostridge  in  the 
island  of  Maraguana,  a  fi>wl  that  exceeds 
the  stature  of  a  man ;  and  of  hags,  a  kind  of 
fiery  meteor  which  appears  on  men's  hair, 
or  on  the  manes  of  horses ;  and  of  the  javaris, 
a  swine  in  America^  which  has  its  stomach 
on   its  back!      Everybody  read  of  these 
things    in    Addison's    time.     They   were 
in   {3l    the    dictionaries,    Bailey's    among 
them.  And  as  for  comparing  these  rare  birds 
and  beasts  with  what  Addison  had  himself 
observed — ^listen.  One  of  the  soberest  papers 
of  the  Spectator  teUs  us  that  gentlemen- 
birds   "determine  their  oourtslup  by  the 
single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather :"  that 
each  intending  bridegroom,  as  is  repeated  in 


(hnHoxm,  with  a  mmtoIuii^  tje,  ezplorM 
Tha  fenuile  tribei»  his  proper  mate  to  find 
With  kindred  ooloors  ina»*d ! 

Just,  we  suppose,  as  shopping  ladies  match 
^  silks,  and  wools,  and  ribbons,  rejecting  all 
that  vary  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade  !  So 
Looke  (there  is  no  mistake,  it  is  veritably 
Locke    of   the    Human    Understanding), 


speaks  acoeptingly  of  what  is  "  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids  or  sea-n^en."    He  re- 
fuses, modestly,  to  run  his  rapier  through 
the  whole  notion,  and  whisk  it  ofi*,  exploded. 
He  rather  relished  it.     Perhaps  he  and 
Addison  both  gloried  in  the  conception  of 
vast  oceanic  nations,  consisting  of   mer- 
women  and  mermen   (with  whom  there 
must  have  been,  of  course,  shoals  of  tender 
little  water-babies),  among   whom   there 
would  have  been  employment  for  the  saw- 
fish tiiey  both  believed  in,  described  as  a 
sea-fish  having  a  sharp-toothed  bone,  Hke  a 
saw,  in  his  forehead,  about  three  feet  long  ! 
This,  it  is  dear,  would  have  been  the  ready- 
implemented  carpenter,   who  could  have 
fashioned  out  marine  parades,  and  have 
sliced  coral-reefs  to  embellish  them,  and 
have  never  wanted  wages  to  buy  a  fresh 
tool.     Gould  there  not  have  been  utilisation 
also  in  these  regions,  of  the  unicorn- whale  ? 
A  fish  eighteen  feet  long,  having  a  head 
like  a  horse,  and  scales  as  big  as  a  crown 
piece,  and  having  six  large  fins  like  the  end 
of  a  galley  oar,  and  a  horn  issuing  out  of 
the  forehead  nine  feet  long,  so  sharp  as  to 
pierce  the  hardest  bodies  P    Surely  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  are  ateasingand  a  tyrannous 
tether  to  us,  without  which  we  could  revel 
in  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  fear  no 
mental  and  rational  disturbance !     Could 
we  now,  having  the  knowledge  gained  in 
those  cruel  paths  to  guide  us,  walk  in  Sir 
Roger's  fields  with  the  same  hope  that  the 
Spectator  had  ?    He — while  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  were  stealing  a  siffht  of  him. 
over  a  hedg^,  and  doing  it  cautiously,  be- 
cause the  host  whispered  it  wafi  hateful  to 
him  to  be  stared  at-— he  might  have  hoped 
to  have  the  luck  to  espy  a  shrew-mouse,  a 
field-mouse  of  the  bigness  of  a  rat  and  colour 
of  a  weasel,  very  mischievous  to   cattle, 
which  going  over  a  beast's  back  would  make 
it  lame  in  the  chine,  audits  bite  caused 
the  beast  to  swell  to  the  heart  and  die.    He 
might  have  resolved,  if  he  had  come  up 
with  this  inconvenient  little  animal,    to 
have  stepped  forward  valiantly  and  killed 
it,  lest  Sir  Boger's  beasts  should  become 
chine-lame,  and  his  good  friend  be  that 
much  the  poorer.     Alas  !  we  can  have  no 
such  excitement,  no  such  benevolent  inten 
tion.     Neither,  if  we  were  ruminating  over 
the  trees  whose  bark  Sir  Roger  had  carved 
with  his  capricious  widow's  name,  could 
we  expect  to  have  floating  by  us  virgin's 
thread,  a  ropy  dew  which  flies  in  the  air  like 
small  untwisted  silk  or  gossamer,  thin  cob- 
web-like exhalations,  which  fly  abroad  in  hot 
sunny  weather,  and  are  supposed  to  rot 
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sheep.  To  ns,  a  fly  is  obliged  to  be  a  flj ; 
and  eyen  a  sphinx  is  imperatively  a  sphinx. 
Ob,  for  the  crednlity  to  take  in  a  certain 
bird  in  America  with  a  beak  so  strong 
and  sharp  that  it  would  pierce  an  ox-hide, 
so  that  two  of  them  wonld  set  upon, 
kill,  and  deyonr  a  bnll !  Oh,  for  the  ere* 
dnlity  to  take  in  the  colibns,  the  hum- 
ming-bird, which  made  a  noise  like  a 
whirlwind,  though  it  was  no  bigger  than 
a  fly !  which  fed  on  dew,  had  an  admirable 
beauty  of  feathers,  and  a  scent  as  sweet  as 
that  of  musk  or  ambergris  !  Odious  know- 
ledge that  refuses  to  let  us  reyel  in  the 
cannibals — ^man-eaters  —  a  people  in  the 
West  Indies  who  feed  on  human  flesh ;  or 
in  the  Patagons,  a  people  said  to  be  ten 
feet  high,  inhabiting  Terra  Magellanica  in 
America.  What  is  the  use  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  now  ? 

To  sail  off  Westward-ho  was  something 
in  the  days  of  Locke,  and  Addison,  and 
Bailey;  was  something,  too,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Covenanters. 
On  the  voyage,  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  seen  flitting,  magically,  St. 
Hermes's  fire — a  sort  of  meteor  appear- 
ing in  the  night  on  the  shrouds  of  ships. 
In  the  case  of  the  ship  losing  her  course, 
she  might  be  blown  fiEtr  southward,  and  get 
to  mystic  Magellanick  Straits — a  famous 
narrow  sea — and  her  passengers  might  look 
out  wonderingly  (and  perhaps  not  find)  Ma- 
gellan's Clouds :  two  small  clouds  not  far 
distant  from  the.  south  pole.  And  if  un&- 
vourable  weather  came,  andthepassage  were 
long  delayed,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  miseries 
would  have  to  be  endured.  The  wretched 
people  might  have  to  devour  dog,  cat, 
shoes,  and — ^by  lot,  and  slowly — ^fellow- 
passengers  ;  and  then  have  to  subsist  ''  on 
a  miserable  allowance  per  diem  cut  from  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  found  in  the  cabin, 
reinforced  with  the  grass  which  grew  plen- 
tifully upon  the  deck !"  Smollett  relates 
this  seriously,  and  with  moving  pity,  as 
having  happened  as  late  as  1759 ;  and,  he 
adds,  how  sad  it  was  that  the  master  and 
crew  could  not  contrive  some  sort  of  tackle 
to  catch  fish  !  If  implements  of  this  kind, 
he  says,  were  provided  in  every  ship,  they 
would,  probably,  prevent  all  those  tragi- 
cal events  at  sea  that  are  occasioned  by 
famine. 

Well,  Columbia  being  hailed,  the  eyes 
of  two  centuries  ago  expected  to  open  to 
sights  to  which  they  were  utterly  unused. 
Scuttling  about,  quickly,  we  may  suppose, 
and  in  mighty  fear,  was  to  be  found  the 
agouty,  a  little  American  beast,  like  a  rabbit. 


Animating  the  air,  was  the  flying  tiger,  an 
insect  in  America,  spotted  like  the  tiger. 
More  in  the  fastnesses,  was  the  oerigoo,  a 
wild  beast  in  America,  having  a  sHii  un- 
der it  like  a  sack,  in  which  it  carried  its 
young  ones ;  was,  likewise  the  tatons,  an 
Americaii  wild  beast,  covered  with  scales 
like  armour ;  was  the  blowing  snake,  a  sort 
of  viper,  in  Virginia,  which  blew  and  Bwelled 
its  head  very  much  before  it  gave  the  bite; 
was,  also,  possibly  (though  its  coimtrjis 
not  specified),  the  ejulator,  a  wild  bcAst, 
called  a  crier,  which  made  a  noise  like  the 
crying  of  a  young  child.    Truly,  truly,  igno- 
ranee  is  buss,  and  it  is  the  merest  foUj 
to  be  wise !   It  is  foUy,  too,  to  travel.  Why 
should  we?    Stay   at   home,  and  amble 
gently  into  Kent,  where  the  Kentish  men 
(only  Bailev  doesn't  believe  it)  are  said  to 
have  had  tads  for  some  generations,  by  waj 
of  punishment  for  abusing  Austin  the  monk 
and  his  associates,  by  beating  them  and  op- 
probriously  tying  fish-taib  to  their  bacb! 
Or  amble  on  to  Game,  in  Dorsetshire,  maoj 
miles  off*,  the  (better  authenticated)  aoeneof 
this  lying  wonder;  and  when  there,  consider 
(as  your  brains  will  make  you)  wbidi 
account  of  the  origin  of  these  "append- 
ants "  is  correct,  that  just  told  of  ot  io" 
gustine,  or  this :  That  the  conunon  people, 
seeing  Thomas  k  Beckett    being  oat  of 
fiivour    with    Eling    Henry    the   Second, 
riding  towards  Canterbury  upon  a  poor 
sorry  horse,  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  said 
sorry  horse,  and  wore  it,  or  duplicates  of 
it|  ever  afterwards,  just  where  such  things 
ought  to  be,  on  their  own  Kentish  selves  1 
Why  should  Bailey  refuse  to  swallow  this 
littie  Canterbury  Tale,  when  he  lets  slide 
down  gently  the  unicorn,  and  the  phoeniXi 
and  Euripus:  a  narrow  sea  in  Greece,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  seven  times  in  twenty-foor 
hours? 

What  does  the  Spectator  mention  (to 
return  to  the  cherished  mouton  that  re- 
galed us  at  the  beginning)  with  especiftl 
commendation?  The  temple  to  Jupiter 
Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high,  bv  &^\^ 
several  stories,  each  story  a  farloog  y^ 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
Babylonian  Observatory !  What  does  he 
mention  further?  The  prodigious  made 
basin  that  took  in  the  whole  Euphrates. 
"I  know,"  he  says,  "there  are  persons 
who  look  upon  some  of  these  wonders  of 
art  as  fabulous:  but  I  cannot  find  any 
ground  for  such  a  suspicion  I"  Should  ns^ 
this  make  us  think  of  our  own  creeds,  and 
statements,  and  indigpsations,  with  tremor 
and  bated  breath  ?    And  Addison  was  no 
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unreflective  stay-at-home,  who  looked  ont 
on  roofs  and  chimney-pots  from  a  city  room. 
His  destinies  took  him  to  many  parts  of 
England ;  to  France ;  to  Italy ;  to  Hanover ; 
to    Ireland:   where,  perhaps,  he  saw  the 
Galloglasses,  soldiers  among  the  wild  Irish 
who   serve  on  horseback;   and  the  hob- 
blers,   certain   Irish  knights  who  served 
as  light  horsemen   npon   hobbies;    all  of 
which  may  have  exercised  his  parts  (as  the 
phrase  was)  qnite  as  well,  at  any  rate,  as 
onrs  are  exercised   now.      And,  to  begin 
with,  he  had  not  been  endowed  nnbonn- 
teonsly  by  Heaven.     Ah !  he  says  play- 
fully, in  imagining  the  criticisms  of  an  his- 
torian of  three  hundred  years  to  come :  "I 
often  flatter  myself  witfi  the  honourable 
mention  which  will  then  be  made  of  me  !" 
And  he  goes  on  to  suppose,  that,  from  his 
pages,  it  will  be  proved  that  "  women  of 
the  first  quality  used  to  pass  away  whole 
mornings  at  a  puppet-show ;  that  they  at- 
tested their  principles  by  their  patches ; 
that  an  audience  would  sit  out  an  evening 
to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  written 
in  a  language  which  they  did  &ot  under- 
stand;  that  chairs  and  flower-pots  were 
introduced    as   actors    upon  the    British 
stage,"  and  so  forth.   No,  Joseph  Addison, 
we,  in  half  of  your  stipulated  three  cen- 
turies will  not  suppose  anything  so  op- 
posed to  our  experience,  any  more  than 
we  will  suppose  you  were  very  ill  and  kept 
your  chamber  on  that  day  when  Sophia  met 
a  gentleman  in  the  park  with  a  very  short 
fe.ce,  and  wrote  to  know  whether  it  was 
you.    But  we  will  say  this:  that  if,  in  some 
things,  we  have  an  inch  or  two  outstripped 
you,  there  is  one  in  which  you  are  (possibly, 
more  than)  abreast  of  us.     You  state  (No. 
519)  that "  the  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from 
a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse 
kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  another, 
by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the 
little  transitions  and  deviations  fr^m  one 
species  to  another  are  almost  insensible ;" 
and  you  quote,  admiringly,  from  Mr.  Locke 
that  "in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world 
we  see  no  chasms,  no  gaps.     The  several 
species  are  linked  together  and  difier  but 
in  almost  insensible  degrees."  Now,  this  is 
surely  embryo,  or  advanced  Darwinianism. 
Addison  adds  :  "  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man,  we 
may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that  it 
still  proceeds  gradually  tlu*ough  the  infi- 
nitely greater  space  and   room    between 
man  and  the  Supreme  Being."   And  Locke 
says:    "When  we    consider  the    infinite 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have 


reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by 
gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  from  ns  to- 
wards His  infinite  perfection." 

No  bad  "  say  "  this,  we  think,  on  which 
thoughtfully  and  affectionately  to  linger. 


DR.  JOHNSON— FROM  A  SCOTTISH 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

If  I  am  about  to  try  an  encounter  in  the 
lists,  and  raise  my  spear  against  the  literary 
memory  of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Lexicographer  and  Scoto-maniac,  have  I  not 
as  much  right,  being  a  Scotsman,  to  say  my 
say  of  him,  as  he  had  to  say  his  say  against 
my  oountiy  ?     He  disliked,  or  pretended 
to  dislike,  Scotsmen.    May  I  not  dislike,  or 
pretend  to  dislike.  Dr.  Johnson  ?   I  am  not 
ashamed  of  being  a  Scotsman ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  glory  in  the  fact.      I  love  my 
country  —  not    merely  because  it  is  my 
country — ^but  for  the  additional,  and  to  my 
mind  very  satisfactory  reasons,  that  its 
natural  sceneiy  is  both  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, and  that  its  people  made  a  gallant 
and  successfril  fight  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  that  it  has  a  noble  history  and 
traditions,  a  rich  and  romantic  literature, 
and  that  however  sterile  it  in  some  re- 
spects may  be,  it  is  prolific  in  those  highest 
of  all  eaMly  productions,  "  Honest  men 
and  bonnie  lasses."     My  heart  warms  to 
the  tartan,  and  though  irreverent  Cockneys 
may  possibly  laugh  me  to  scorn  for  the 
avowal,  I  love  the  martial  strain  of  the 
bag-pipe — well  played — and  think  no  music 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  it  in  the 
inspiration  of  patriotic  and  martial  ardour. 
As  for  the  beautiful  Doric  dialect  of  the 
Lowlands — ^when  I  hear  it  spoken,  either 
in  Scotland  itself,  or  thousands  of  miles 
away  across  the  Atlantic — it  invariably  stirs 
my  blood  with  the  kindliest  emotions,  and 
awakens  the  tenderest  and  most  delightful 
recollections  of  a  brave  and  high-minded 
people,   who,  notwithstanding  tiieir    pro- 
verbial "canniness,"  are  never  so  "canny" 
(or  so  "  uncanny")  as  to  be  felse  to  a  friend, 
or  ungenerous  to  a  foe. 

Loving  my  country  as  I  do,  and  know- 
ing no  reason  why  any  one  should  hate  it, 
I  have  often  wondered  what  there  could 
have  been  in  the  political  and  social  atmo- 
sphere of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  rendered  Scotland  and 
Scotsmen  so  unpopular  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  realm.     Was  it  because  the 
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Houae  of  Stuart  was  Sootch  ;  and  the 
Stuarts  had  prored  a  bad  bargain  to  the 
English  people?  Was  it  beoanse  of  the 
reMlioas  of  1715  and  1745,  fomented  by 
SootsmenP  Was  it  because  the  Scotch 
when  thej  crossed  the  Border,  and  came 
to  London,  the  centre  of  business,  of  legis- 
lation and  of  fashion,  prospered  by  dint  of 
"grip"  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  easy-going  and 
less  "  canny"  southerns  whom  they  dis- 
placed or  distanced  in  the  great  compe- 
tition of  lifiBp  Mudi  might  be  said  in 
answer  to  these  queries  if  time  and  space 
permitted.  At  present  I  confine  myaedf  to 
a  smaller  inquiry,  and  fresh  item  the 
perusal  of  Boeweli's  inimitable  biogpraphy, 
ask  how  it  was  that  a  man  of  such  sturdy 
common  sense  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
most  eminent  literary  man  of  his  time, 
should  not  only  hare  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  stupidest  jealousy  against 
Scotland,  but  ^ould  have  gone  far  beyond 
aU  his  contemporaries  in  holding  Soote- 
men  up  to  the  ridicule  and  aversion  of  ihe 
English  pubHc  ? 

Johnson's  dislike  to  Scotland,  however 
wayward,  querulous,  or  savage  in  its  ex* 
pression,  was  never  malignant.  It  often 
took  the  most  comic  and  ludicrous  ahiq[)es, 
and  must  quite  as  frequently  have  amused 
as  offended  tiie  people  who  were  its  objecto. 
Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  the  country 
and  its  scenery,  all  that  related  to  Scot* 
land,  were  equallv  the  themes  of  his  dis- 
paragement ;  and  enalded  him  to  display  a 
good  deal  of  humour,  a  small  amount  of 
wit,  and  a  very  large  stock  of  ignorance. 
As  a  lexicographer  and  a  linguist,  he  ought 
to  have  been  well  informed — ^if  upon  any- 
thing whatever — on  the  elements  of  the 
English  language,  whether  th^  were 
Anglo- Saxon,  £Venoh,  Latin,  Gi^eek,  or 
Celtic.  As  regards  the  latter,  he  said  the 
Gaelic  ^  was  &e  rude  gibberish  <^  a  bar- 
barous people,  who  as  they  concaved 
grossly  were  content  to  be  grossly  under- 
stood." It  so  happens,  as  all  phUolo- 
sists  know  in  our  day,  that  the  (Gaelic  or 
Celtic  language  of  the  Highlands  of  Sco4^ 
land,  so  far  from  noyeriting  the  contemptu- 
ous epithet  of  "  gibberish,"  is  as  ancient  a 
language  as  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldaic, 
with  both  of  which  it  has  a  common 
origin,  and  has  a  grammar  of  which  the 
rules  are  simple  as  well  as  beautiful. 
It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  musical  and 
sonorous.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  know  that 
the  Celtic  has  contributed  to  the  English 
many  hundreds  of  colloquial  wordf^  wnich 


everybody  uses  to  this  day,  and  wMch 
Johnson,  compelled  to  admit  them  into  his 
Dictionary,  though  densely  ignoraat  of 
the  Celtic  as  well  as  Gothic  roots  from 
which  they  sprang,  could  find  no  better 
means  of  accounting  for  than  by  describing 
them  as  "  low."  If  Johnson  could  have 
traced  the  origin  of  such  words  as  "  cuddle," 
"  fan,"  "  d^"  " dark,"  " bright,"  "tall," 
"  yo^»"  "  fern,"  and  hundreds  of  others,  or 
of  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  found  it  in  the  venerable 
tongue  which  he  i^orantly  presumes  to 
call  "  gibberish."  Mis  Dictionazy,  besides 
being  &ulty  in  its  derivation,  as  well  as 
incomplete  in  its  collection  of  words,  was 
in  some  respects  a  literary  outrage,  inas- 
much as  it  introduced  ihe  prejudices  of  tbe 
compiler  into  a  work  that  above  aU  others, 
to  which  a  man  could  give  his  time  and 
talents,  ought  to  be  unimpaasianad  and 
scientifio.  Qe  described  a  pension  as 
''  psj  given,  to  a  state  hireling  for  tnsson 
to  his  countiT.V  Whether  he  cbuqged 
his  opinion  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  ne  afterwards  accepted  a  pezuaani^Eff 
himself  and  was  glad  to  get  it  "Oats' 
he  defined  as  '*  a  grain  whicdi  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  g^ven  to  horses,  bst 
which  in  Scotland  anpporta  the  people." 
On  reading  this  Lord  £!libank  ooollj  re- 
marked, "  Very  true — and  whore  will  you 
find  such  horses  and  such  men?"  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  very  probably  had  this  little 
bit  of  Johnson's  impertinent  ecoentricitj 
in  his  mind,  whan,  in  his  immortal  novel 
of  Old  Mortality,  he  tfiade  Niel  Bbne,  the 
innkeeper,  console  himself  with  the  refieo- 
tion  that  although  he  bad  sent  away  all 
his  good  oatmeal  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  little  garrison  in  the  beleaguered 
Castle  of  TilHetudlem,  be  had  still  some 
wheaten  flour  left  for  the  wants  of  his 
femily.  "  It's  no  that  ill  food,"  said  M 
"though  fiur  from  being  so  hearty  and  kindly 
to  a  Scotohmaa's  stain arh,  as  the  com^ 
aitmeal  is.  The  Englishers  live  amaist 
upon  it ;  but  to  be  sure  the  pock  puddings 
ken  nae  better !" 

When  at  Edinburgh  with  Boswell,  it 
was  thought  that  if  Johnson  found  nothing 
else  to  admire  in  the  ci^,  he  would  at  all 
events  admire  the  beautind  situation  of  the 
castle.  Johnson  had  nothing  to  say  abont 
the  noble  and  picturesque  rock;  but  ton- 
ing to  Lord  EHbank,  he  admitted  that  the 
castle  woul4  make  a  good  prison  in  Eng- 
land !  In  vain  poor  BosweU  endeavoured 
to  impress  his  mend  with  better  notion^ 
uncoxuscioas  of  the  ts^  that  the  Scotcn 
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were  gvenUy  antosed  with  i^e  8]»tefiil 
gaDiee  of  tlaeir  visitor.  Hany  Erakine,  9iter 
being  pfeeented  bj  Boswell  to  the  doctor 
in  l^e  ParliaBkent  House,  slylj  slipped  a 
shilling  into  Boswell's  hand,  whispering, 
'*  It's  ior  a  sight  of  your  bear  1" 

Johneon  maintaoned  that  Buchanan, 
totor  of  James  the  Sixth,  was  the  only 
man  of  geains  that  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced. Of  coarse,  he  conld  not  foresee 
the  approaching  advent  of  Robert  Bnms, 
aad  Sir  WaHer  Scott ;  bnt  if  he  had  not 
been  very  ignorant,  he  might  have  remem- 
bered ihe  old  poets,  Barbour  and  Gawain 
Doaglas,  and  that  other  poet,  Dmmxnond 
of  Hawthomden,  whom  another  Jonaon, 
grreater  than  himself^  *'  rare  old  Boi,'' 
^onght  so  highly  of,  that  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage from  London  to  Edinbnrgh  on 
S>ot,  on  pnrpose  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
He  might  aJso  have  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Scottish  men  of  genins,  the  royal 
author  of  the  Bang's  Quair,  a  poem  than 
which  th^re  is  nothing,  finer  in  Chaucer, 
and  even  those  lesser  lights,  Captain 
James  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the 
Cherry  and  the  Sloe ;  and  Allan  Ramsay, 
the  writer  of  the  noble  poem  the  Vision, 
and  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  &r  bettw 
pastoral  poem  than  England  ever  pro- 
duced. Jdinson  would  not  allow  Scotland 
any  credit  for  Lord  Mansfield,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  educated  in  England.  "  Mucdi," 
he  graciously  added,  "might  be  made 
of  a  Scotchman  if  he  were  caught  young." 
But  in  our  later  day,  if  EnglB^od  is  to  be 
credited  with  Lord  Mansfield,  Scotland 
for  ihe  same  reason  should  be  credited 
with  Lord  Brougham,  and  even  with  the 
Reverend  Sidney  Smith,  who  denied  Scots- 
the  possession    of   wit — ^though    he 
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allowed  them  something  which  he  called 
''  wut,"  and  who  acquired  all  the  taste  for 
wit,  or  wut  that  was  in  him  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  resided  in  his  youthful  days,  ^- 
tivating  literature  as  he  hims^  phrased  it 
*^  upon  a  little  oatmeal." 

/ohnson  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  slightest  appreciation  for  the  beauties 
of  natural  soaaery.  Meet-street  was  to 
him  the  very  heart  of  the  universe,  and  its 
dull  brick  houses  finer  than  any  lakes  or 
mountains  in  the  world.  "Sir,"  he  said 
to  Boswell,  "Scotland  oonedats  of  two 
things,  stone  and  water.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  little  eajrth  above  the  stone  in  some 
places,  but  a  very  little,  and  iiie  stone  is 
always  aj^earing.  It  is  like  a  man  in 
rags.  The  naked  sldn  is  still  peeping 
outb"     "  He  persevered  in  his  wild  allega- 


tion," says  Boswell,  in  another  place, 
"  that  there  was  not  a  tree  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Eogliah  border  that  was 
older  than  himself."  Boswell — though 
how  he  could  have  presumed  to  make 
such  a  jest  in  the  awM  presence  of  the 
great  object  of  his  wor^p — suggested 
that  he  should  be  led  round  the  country 
which  he  specified,  and  receive  a  flogging 
at  the  foot  of  every  tree  he  came  to  which 
was  more  thau  a  hundred  years  old !  As 
for  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  Johnson  de- 
clared "  that  the  noblest  prospect  a  Scotch- 
man ever  saw  was  the  high  road  that  led 
him  to  London."  This  little  witticism 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  truth  that  under- 
lies it,  for  to  a  poor  man  of  talent  starv- 
ing in  a  village  it  is  a  good  road  that  leads 
him  to  a  metropolis,  whether  it  be  Scottish 
or  English. 

Scotland,  fipom  the  long  and  intimate 
social,  pohtical,  and  commercial  relations 
that  subsisted  between  its  people  and 
government  and  those  of  Fiunce,  while 
Scotland  was  yet  a  separate  kingdom,  was 
always  fkmous  for  the  excellent  claret 
impcurted  by  its  wine-merchants,  as  it  is 
to^  day.  Johnson,  howev^  inskted 
that  it  was  the  union  with  England  whidi 
brought  good  claret  into  the  country.  '  *  We 
had  wine  before  the  union,"  said  Boswell, 
timidly.  "  Noi  sir,"  retorted  Johnson, 
"  you  had  weak,  poor  stuff,  the  refuse  of 
France,  which  could  not  make  you  drunk." 
"  I  assure  you,"  replied  Bozzy,  making  as 
good  a  fight  as  he  could  for  iSie  honour  of 
his  country  thus  rashly  impngpoed,  "  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness !"  "No, 
sir,"  shouted  Samuel ;  "  there  were  people 
who  died  of  dropsy,  which  they  contracted 
in  trying  to  get  drunk." 

Johnson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  vora- 
cious of  eaters,  as  all  readers  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
Memoirs  will  r^nember,  did  not  approve 
of  Scottish  cookery.  He  particularly  ob- 
jected to  Finnon,  or  Findon  haddocks,  and 
at  Cullen,  where  he  stopped  to  breakfast, 
the  sight  of  them  so  disgusted  him,  that 
the  eaccellent  fish  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  room.  This  was  not  because  they  were 
unsavoury ; — ^what  English  traveller  of  our 
day  does  not  consider  a  properly  cured 
Finnon  haddie  worth  travelling  to  Scotland 
for  ? — but  simply  because  it  was  his  humour 
to  be  anti- Scottish.  He  also  objected  theo- 
retically to  haggis,  though  he  ate  a  good 
plateful  of  it.  "  What  do  ye  think  o*  the 
haggis  ?"  asked  the  hospitable  old  lady,  at 
whose  table  he  was  dining,  seeing  that  he 
partook  so  plentifully  of  it.      "Humph  I" 
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he  replied,  with  his  month  half  fall,  "  it's 
very  good  food  for  hogs  !"  '  "  Then  let  me 
help  yon  to  some  mair  o'  't,"  said  the  lady, 
helping  him  bountifully. 

*^  As  we  sailed  along  to  Tallisker,'*  says 
Boswelly  *'  Johnson  got  into  one  of  his  fits 
of  railing  against  the  Scotch.  'We  (the 
English)  have  taught  you,'  said  he,  '  and 
we'll  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  bar- 
barous nations ;  to  the  Cherokees,  and  at 
last  to  the  Ourang-Outangs.'  On  another 
occasion  he  said,  '  A  Scotsman  must  be  a 
strong  moralist,  who  does  not  prefer  Scot- 
land to  the  truth.' " 

Johnson  was  no  doubt  a  very  great  man 
in  his  own  day,  but  in  our  day,  we  may, 
without  any  un&ir  or  undue  depreciation 
of  his  genius  or  merits,  inquire  what  place 
he  would  hare  held  in  the  long  roll  of  the 
literary  worthies  of  England,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  James  Boswell,  the  Scotsman,  who 
wrote  his  life.  His  ^me  has  come  down  to 
us  large,  solid,  and  sharply  defined — ^not  on 
account  of  his  writings — but  on  account  of 
his  sayings,  as  recorded  by  that  most  pains- 
taking of  biographers,  the  Laird  of  Auchin- 
leck.  His  literary  reputation,  outside  of 
Boswell's  book,  has  but  little  to  rest.  upon. 
His  Dictionary,  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
was  so  incomplete  that  it  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented, at  a  yery  early  period  of  its 
existence,  by  Todd,  who  added  many  thou- 
sand words  that  had  been  ignorantly  or 
carelessly  omitted.  His  novel  of  Ras- 
selas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  is  about  the 
clumsiest^  prosiest,  and  least  interesting 
novel  in  the  English  language.  His  tra- 
gedy of  Irene  was  found  to  be  unattractive, 
unactable,  and  even  unreadable,  and  has 
long  been  dead  and  buried.  His  poetry 
only  survives  in  a  few  couplets  that  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  scarcely  tempts  any 
modem  reader  to  dip  into  it,  when  he 
finds  such  a  piece  of  pleonastic  sing-song 
at  the  threshold,  as 

Let  obf  erration,  wifcli  extensiTe  Tiew, 
Surrey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

His  Essays  iu  the  Rambler  are  possibly 
very  clever ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  very  dull.  The  only  one  of  the 
whole  series  which  was  ever  popular,  or 
ever  attracted  any  notice,  says  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Biographical  Preface  to  that 
Sonderous  collection,  "  was  one  which 
ohnson  did  not  write,  and  which  was 
communicated  by  Richardson,  the  author 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe."  His  critique  on 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  still  sur- 
vives as  a  specimen  of  eighteenth-century 


opinion,  is  exceedingly  unfiur.  Milton  was 
a  Liberal  and  a  Dissenter,  while  the  critic 
was  an  ultra-Tory  and  High  Ghurchmaxi; 
and,  bearing  both  teucts  in  his  mind,  John- 
son allowed  his  literary  judgment  to  be 
uncharitably  perverted  by  his  politics. 
In  short,  were  it  not  for  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  the  great  litt^teur  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  been  Utile 
known  in  the  nineteenth — except  by  name 
— and  his  works  would  have  been  as  ohso- 
lete  and  antiquated  as  those  of  Dr.  Donne 
or  Ambrose  Phillips.  But  in  the  pages 
of  Boswell  he  lives  and  moves.  We  hear 
him  speak.  We  see  him  eat  and  gobble. 
We  catch  the  echoes  of  his  elephantine 
tread  in  Fleet-street  and  Bolt-court.  We 
listen  to  the  outflow  of  his  strong  common 
sense ;  his  keen,  practical,  worldly  wisdom; 
his  high  morali^;  his  solid,  rather  tiian 
brilliant,  wit ;  his  heavy  humour ;  his 
crushing  sarcasm ;  his  hamdess  preju- 
dice; and  his  rough  but  kindly  natu- 
ralness of  heart  and  disposition.  Never 
was  so  life-like  a  portrait  drawn  bj 
any  artist  in  the  world.  Though  he  ap- 
pears, like  the  ghost  of  Hconlet's  fether, 
'^  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  he  by  no  means 
appears  like  a  ghost — ^thin,  shadowy,  a»l 
unsubstantial — ^but  as  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood,  of  brawn  and  bones  hidden 
under  his  garments,  a  gladiator  whoee 
strength  one  might  borrow  to  wrestle  with 
and  overthrow  an  antagonist.  Samnel 
Johnson  was  the  author  of  many  worb 
that  no  one  cares  to  read ;  but  Boswell  was 
the  author  of  "  Samuel  Johnson,'*  a  work 
which  everybody  has  read,  or  will  read, 
and  which  will  never  perish  except  with 
the  language.  Thus  has  Scotland  bees 
avenged  upon  her  detractor. 

But  why  Johnson  should  have  made 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  his  &vonrite 
aversion,  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Bishop 
Percy,  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Andent 
English  poetry,  declares  that  the  doctor*8  in- 
vectives against  Scotland  were  uttered  more 
in  sport  and  pleasantry,  than  fix)m  any  real 
hatred  or  malignity.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
the  latest  and  best  editor  of  Boswell,  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  at  the  extreme  animo- 
sity of  Johnson  against  the  Scotch,  and 
thought  it  all  the  more  surprising,  as  John- 
son was  a  Jacobite.  "  I  have,"  he  added, 
"  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  was  eom<> 
personal  cause  for  this  unwarrantable  anti- 
pathy." Boswell's  opinion  was  also  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  personal  reasons  m 
the  case,  though  the  reasons  he  alleges 
were  not  very   creditable  either  to  tba 
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heart  or  the  head  of  his  hero.  ''  If,"  said 
that  prince  of  biographers  (and  toadies), 
'^  Johnson  was  particularly  prejudiced 
against  the  Scots,  it  was  becanse  they  were 
in  his  way,  and  becanse  he  thought  their 
sncoess  in  England  rather  exceeded  the 
dne  proportion  of  their  real  merit;  and 
becanse  he  conld  not  bnt  see  in  them  that 
nationality  which  I  believe  no  liberal- 
minded  Scotsman  will  deny." 

Of  all  these  suppositions  Percy's  is  the 
most  &yourable,  and  Boswell's  the  most  un- 
favourable, to  Johnson's  character.  Percy 
was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Johnson, 
and  Croker  was  not  bom  when  Johnson 
flourished ;  but  Boswell  knew  his  hero  in- 
timately, and  has  succeeded  in  making 
every  reader  of  his  remarkable  book  as 
intimate  with  his  burly  friend  as  he  was 
himself.  But  still  the  reason  of  Johnson's 
iU  will  to  Scotland  and  its  people  remains 
a  mystery.  Let  a  Scotsman,  not  at  all 
aggrieved,  but  highly  diverted  by  the 
goads  of  the  great  man,  suggest  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  this:  Johnson  was  a  Scots- 
man. Owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Scotch  in  England,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  endeayonring  to  push  his  way  in  Lon- 
don,  he  tried  as  well  as  he  could  to  con- 
ceal what  he  thought  a  damaging  fact; 
and  the  better  to  mystify  the  public,  and 
divert  suspicion  from  his  true  origin,  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  abusing  thfe  coun- 
trymen of  his  father,  the  Scottish  book- 
seller at  Lichfield.  He  had,  like  the  per- 
sonage in  the  play,  to  dissemble  his  love ; 
and  so  like  his  prototype  he  overdid  it,  by 
kicking  its  object  down-stairs.  His  hatred 
of  Scotland  was  all  a  sham,  as  Percy  sup- 
poses. He  had  a  personal  object  as  Croker 
supposes,  and  Boswell  asserts;  and  his 
fuLninations  against  the  Scotch  were 
merely  rhetorical  red-herrings,  to  lead  the 
too  cunning  dogs,  his  contemporaries,  o£P 
the  scent  of  his  nationality.  If  this  be  not 
the  true  solution,  I  can  only  say,  that  any 
body  who  likes  is  at  liberty  to  suggest  a 
better. 


THE  LAST  FAISIES. 

All  in  the  gloaming  of  a  golden  day, 

All  in  a  meUow  autumn  long  since  mute, 

A  amall  Toioe  waader'd  out  aeroos  the  mountains. 

And  the  moon  listened,  and  the  stars  grew  paler. 
The  thin  brooks  hushed  themselTes,  and  eyerywhere 
A  tender  trouble  grew  in  leaf j  places. 

And  little  eyes  among  the  ferns  were  wet 

With  tears,  not  dew,  and  folding^  small  thin  hands 

Thdj  gathered  with  no  shadows  in  the  moonlight. 


For  the  roice  eried, "  The  feet  of  men  come  aearar. 
The  peat-smoke  curls  where  ye  have  lived  so  long, 
And  it  is  time  to  seek  another  dwelling." 

Sayin  j[,  moreorer,  "  Whither  man's  foot  oometh 
The  faury  ring  upon  the  grass  must  Tanish, 
The  tree  must  fall,  the  dreamy  greenness  perish. 

"  His  breath  is  mporous  in  the  air  aromid  him. 
His  heel  is  on  tout  dwellingi^  his  sharp  knife 
Staineth  with  blood  the  running  brook  ye  drink  of. 
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How  shall  ye  dwell  where  men  and  women  gather  F 
How  shall  pale  things  linger  in  their  shadow  f 
Each  shadow  is  a  sorrow  and  a  sleep." 

Then  small  folk  look'd  in  one  another^s  fiioesy 
And  little  mothers  cried  aboTe  their  bairns. 
And  all  the  things  of  elfland  learnt  the  trouble. 

For  unto  them  the  thymy  dell  was  dear; 
Dearer  than  life  is  to  a  glad  girl-moUier ; 
Dearer  than  loye  is  to  a  liappy  loyer. 

There  was  no  light  elsewhere  in  all  the  world. 
There  was  no  other  home  under  the  moooilight ; 
Here  had  they  dwelt,  here  had  their  days  been  happy. 

And  not  a  squirrel  in  the  boughs  but  knew  them. 

And  not  a  building  bird  but  sang  out  loud. 

To  see  their  bright  eyes  peeping  at  the  fledglings. 

The  strong  deer  and  the  wild  fowl  feared  them  not. 
The  ea^le  with  his  round  eye  watched  them  calmly 
When  m  the  moon  they  damber'd  to  her  eerie. 

They  had  been  friendly  to  each  dying  thing. 

Until  the  dpng ;  then  they  knew  what  followed. 

And  watchmg  how  things  came  and  went  was  pleasure. 

And  these  things  had  they  named  by  happy  names, 
Down  to  the  little  moth  new  bom,  and  swmging 
Under  the  green  leaf  by  a  thread  of  silk. 

Home-loving,  gentle,  tender-hearted  folk. 
How  could  thsy  bear  to  leave  for  evermore 
The  little  place  whose  face  was  so  familiar  P 

Tet  the  voice  cried,  '*  Man  comes  and  man  is  master ; 
Ye  are  as  silver  dust  around  his  footstep. 
Wafted  before  him  by  his  weary  Iveathmg." 

And  with  one  voice  they  answered  broken-hearted, 
'*  Man's  footsteps  thicken  over  all  the  world. 
Yea,  even  on  the  high  and  misty  places. 

"  The  tall  tree  falls  before  him  everywhere. 
The  leaves  firom  every  hill  are  on  his  face. 
How  shall  we  find  a  place  to  rest  our  feet  P" 

And  scattered  thenoe  by  a  sofl  wind  firom  Heaven, 
They  fled,  they  faded ;  but  within  the  greenwood 
Still  gleam  the  round  rings  where  their  feet  have  fkllen. 


A  BATTLE  AT  SEA. 

(by  AN  EYE-WITNESS.) 

My  ship,  the  Oenoa  (sevenfy-four  guns), 
was  a  fine  ship,  with  good  officers,  and  a 
brave  crew,  and  with  not  quite  so  much 
holystoning  to  do  aboard  of  her  as  there 
was  on  board  some  other  ships  of  the  fleet. 
Our  captain  was  Walter  Bathurst,  a  fine 
greyheaiied  old  gentleman,  beloved  by  every 
seaman  under  him.  During  the  mutiny 
I  of  the  Nore,  Parker  forbade,  under  pain  of 
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dea&,  an  J  officer  oaming  on  board  anj  of 
his  vesa^  except  Captain  Batbnrst. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1827,  the  Genoa  made  tiie  iskoid  of 
Zante,  and  bore  np  for  the  harbour  of 
Navarino  in  the  Morea,  before  which  the 
English,  Erendi,  and  Biusian  fleets  were 
cmisrag.  We  had  scarcely  got  in  l^e  middle 
of  them,  abont  one  o'clock,  before  a  signal 
flew  at  the  mmn  top-gallant  mast-head 
of  the  Asia,  the  admiral  Sir  Edward  God- 
rington's  flag-ship. 

"  You  need  not  look  at  the  sigpuJ- 
book,"  said  onr  captain.  "  I  know  that 
signal  well.  It  is  to  tell  ns  to  clear  for 
action." 

The  brave  old  boy  then  called  the  drum- 
mer and  flfer,  and  ordered  them  to  beat  to 
quarters,  and  also  told  the  gig  etew  to  get 
ready,  as  he  was  going  on  board  the  ad- 
miKu's  vessel. 

The  fleet,  which  lay  in  a  calm  and  glassy 
sea^  consisted  of  ten  line-of-battle  ships, 
three  English,  three  Russian,  and  four 
French ;  with  frigates,  sloops  of  war,  and 
gun-ships,  making  in  all  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  saQ,  all  cleared  for  action.  The 
Russian  ships,  fine  new -looking  vessels, 
strongly  bmlt,  but  clumsily  rigged,  were 
commanded  by  Bear- Admiral  Count  Hey- 
den :  the  Frendi,  by  Chevalier  de  Bigney. 

We  soon  got  the  Genoa  ready  for  fight- 
ing. Nothing  left  on  the  decks  but  what 
was  wanted  for  the  gxma  —  rammers, 
sponges,  handspikes,  and  match-tubs.  The 
chests  and  mess  things  we  stowed  down 
in  the  hold.  Tables  were  ranged  in  the 
tiers  to  rest  the  wounded  upon — ^fire-screens 
were  hung  on  the  Tnagairine  hatohwayB, 
and  two  casks  of  water  for  the  men  to 
drink  were  lashed  to  the  stanchions  on 
the  deck  amidships.  Boxes  of  grape  (each 
shot  as  big  as  a  walnut)  and  canister  shot 
were  placed  between  each  gun,  with  large 
cheeses  of  wads  braced  to  the  breast  of 
each ;  every  bulkhead  in  the  ship  was  taken 
down  by  the  carpenters.  When  all  this 
was  done,  the  men  went  to  work  in  dif- 
ferent comers  of  the  main-deck ;  the  gun- 
ners' crew  to  make  wads;  the  armourers 
to  clean  gun-locks ;  the  top-men  to  get  the 
top  chains  up,  with  which  to  string  the 
yards. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  beautifully 
cahn.  The  high  lands  on  the  shore  gpra- 
doally,  one  by  one,  shook  off"  the  sultry 
mist,  and  stood  out  blue  and  sharp.  We 
were  about  ihree  miles  from  the  entranoe 
to  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and,  at  the 
distance,  it  seemed  scarcely  wide  enough 


to  admit  a  single  Hne-of-hattle  ship.  Our 
squadron,  now  obeying  signal,  were  lyiog 
with  ihsir  sails  fkrledt  and  in  clese  order. 
P^resently  we  saw  tiie  Dartmouth  frigate, 
all  sail  set^  pass  into  the  bi^  with  our  ad- 
miral's fiiud  prc^aition  to  Ibrahim  Fafihi 
It  was  just  sunset  when  she  was  seen 
coming  out  o£  Na^vnrino  wiith  all  sail  ^read, 
but  coming  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  cabu 
She  hoisted  the  sig^nal.  *'  We  Aall  wait 
for  a  better  opportnnify  of  eotemg  the 
harbour  to-morrow.  Furl  sails,  auiiHeto 
for  the  night." 

Our  sails  were  soon  furled,  and  erery- 
thing  made  snug.  The  men  not  on  watdt 
spent  the  evening  drinkix^,  sleepmg,  or 
writing  home.  After  a  zest  of  four  hours, 
the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the  cry  of  the 
boatswain's  mate,  ''  both  watches  pass  up 
shot.''  A  line  of  men  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  from  the  shot-looker  to  the  main 
ladder.  We  soon  had  the  tubs  filled  and 
everything  prepared;  the  sun  ifu  just  i 
rising  when  we  were  called  on  deck  to  make 
sail.  The  English  squadron  had  kept  ^earlj 
abresAt  ci  Navarino  harbour  during  ^ 
night,  but  the  Bussian  and  French  sbipB 
had  dropped  four  or  five  miles  to  leevaii 
so  we  made  a  stretch  out  fixun  the  land 
to  give  our  allies  time  to  oome  up  bdore 
we  stood  in  for  the  bay. 

At  six  bells  (eleven  o'clock)  the  dram 
beat  to  quarters  with  the  stirring  time  of 
"  Hearts  of  Oak."  The  Heutenant  of  my 
quarters  was  a  young  man  named  Broke, 
son  of  that  brave  captain  who  fought  the 
Chesapeake.     His  words  to  us  were : 

"  Now,  my  men,  you  see  we  are  going 
into  the  harbour  to-day.  I  know  yoa'Uhe 
glad  of  it ;  at  least  I  suppose  you  would 
be  as  much  against  omising  off  here,  all  the 
winter,  as  I  am.  So  I  say  let's  in  to-d»j. 
and  fight  it  out  like  British  shames,  <od  if 
we  fisJl,  why  there's  an  end  of  our  cmise. 
You'll  all  be  at  your  stations. " 

We  dieered,  the  drum  beat  "retreat,"  »id 
in  a  few  minutes  some  of  the  men,  tired  mtb 
their  night- work,  were  stretched  fest  askep 
between  the  guns.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
a  whisper  passed  round,  **the  captain. 
I  and  some  of  the  rest,  seeing  his  gi^ 
head  appearing,  started  up,  and  *ned  w 
rouse  the  others;  but  he  good-nataredlj 
said,  "  Let  them  be,  let  them  be,  f^ 
fellows ;  they'll  have  enough  to  do  before 
night ;"  ani  walking  foa-ward,  he  stepped 
over  them  with  great  care. 

We  were  soon  within  two  miles  of  the^ 
trance  to  Navarino  Bay,  when  all  tie  !»•*• 
swains  piped  to  dinner.     We  were  fp^ 
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than  usual  ttfc  mess  Aai  dsj.  Tin  piper 
placed  **  Nanoy  DawBon,"  the  weU-knovm 
call  for  the  oook  of  each  mess  to  go  up  with 
his  ''  monkey  "  (wooden  measure)  ror  the 
grog.  The  toast  that  daj  was  tiie  nsoal 
one  befoi«  battle,  **  May  we  all  meet  again 
to-morrow !"  I  was  an  deok,  oarryisg  a 
kettle  of  pea-soap.  We  wero  a  qniurter  of 
a  mile  fn»n  the  harbour  fort,  and  with 
snch  a  gentle  breeze  that  we  were  woaMsefy 
moYing  a  knot  an  hour.  All  at  ooBe  a 
man  jamped  from  one  of  the  forecastle 
gnns,  and  roared  out,  ''There  it  goes! 
There's  two  pieoes  of  Imnting  at  the  Asia's 
mast-head.  That's  the  signal  t»  eng^age. 
Take  a  good  look  at  it,  shippies,  so  as 
yonll  know  it  again.'* 

The  dram  beat  to  quarters.  I  ran  to  the 
head,  splsahed  the  soup  orerboard,  and 
went  strai^t  to  my  post.  Every  gun  was 
soon  manned  and  double-shotted.  We 
were  nearly  Tunder  the  hea^y  batteries  where 
the  Turks  had  been  preparing  bitter  pills 
for  ns,  for  ten  or  twetve  days  past.  We 
could  see  them  leaning  over  their  gpuis, 
and  0D<^  pointing  to  the  difleresit  ships, 
as  if  they  were  frien^y  to  them.  The 
flagstaff  on  tiie  batteries  had  no  coloor 
momited. 

Presently  a  boat,  with  a  Turkish  officer 
and  fonr  men  aboard,  pushed  from  the 
shore,  and  made  for  the  Asia :  by  this  time 
clear  of  the  fort  gnns,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  us.  The  Turk  did  not 
siiay  two  minutes  en  board  the  Asia.  On 
regaining  the  shore,  he  threw  his  turban 
from  him,  and  ran  swiftly  up  a  pathway 
into  the  fortress,  where  a  crowd  of  soldiers 
awaited  his  arrival.  Next  moment  up  went 
a  red  6ae  oyer  the  battlements,  and  boom 
went  a  signal  gpm.  The  word  flew  along 
the  decks,  "  Stand  to  your  g^uns  there  fore 
and  aft !"  ''  AU  ready,  sir  !"  The  captain 
of  each  gun  held  the  lanyard  of  the 
look  in  ins  hand,  waiting  for  ihe  word 
"fire!"  There  was  a  dead  silence.  All 
this  while  we  stood  drifting  beyond  the 
batt^ies  and  alongside  the  Turlosh  fleet, 
where  the  men  stood  also  at  their  guns. 
The  pipe  now  went  to  bring  the  ship  to  an 
anchor  and  to  furl  sails.  From  the  top- 
sail yard-arm  I  got  a  fine  bird's-eye  view  of 
Navarino,  rising  from  the  ahora  triangu- 
larly  at  the  base  of  a  very  high  mount. 
The  batteries  were  not  only  numerous,  but 
strong;  and  further  up  the  shore  stretched 
the  tents  of  the  Tuikii^  camp.  In  the  bay 
and  round  about  us  were  ranged  in  a  triple 
crescent  the  Turco-Egypiian  fleet  of  more 
than  a  hundred  vessels^  including  four  line- 


of-battle  ships,  fifteen,  double-bank  frigates, 
and  twenty-five  single-bank  frigates.  At 
the  entranoe  of  the  harbour  were  stationed 
four  fire-ships.  Our  ship,  the  Genoa,  was 
in  a  perilous  position,  for  right  abreast  of 
us  with  nearly  every  gun  able  to  bear  on  us, 
lay  two  of  the  Turkish  Hne-of-battle  ships ; 
a  little  further  ahead,  on  our  starboard 
bow,  lay  -another  two-deck  ship  ;  three 
donbl&<bank  frigates  were  also  so  placed 
on  our  krboard  bow,  and  ahead,  that  they 
could  gall  us  severely ;  while  a  large  frigate 
lay  athwart  our  stem,  able  to  rake  us  with 


The  boat  with  the  Turkish  officer  had 
been  sent  to  tell  our  admiral  that  the 
governor  of  Navarino  had  no  orders  frtmi 
Ibrahim  Pasha  to  allow  the  allied  squadrons 
to  eater  the  harbour.  The  admiral's  reply 
was,  ^TeU  your  master  we  come  not  to 
reoeive  orders,  but  to  give  them."  The 
Dartmouth  and  some  gun-brigs  had  been 
told  off  to  watch  the  fire-ships.  As  the 
Dartmouth  passed  one  of  them,  smoke 
began  to  fume  up  out  of  the  hatchway. 
Lieutenant  Fitsroy  and  eight  men  instantly 
leaped  into  a  cutter,  to  board  the  fire-ship. 
As  the  bowman  caught  hold  of  her  with 
the  boathook,  one  of  our  sailora,  aitlass  in 
hand,  leaped  into  the  main-chains,  but 
was  instantly  kiUed  by  a  pistol  shot.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  valley  of  musketry 
poured  into  the  boat,  killing  Lieutenant 
Fitzroy,  and  wounding  four  sailors.  The 
remainder,  firing  their  muskets  at  the 
Turks,  who  hid  safo  behind  their  bulwarks, 
pulled  back  to  their  own  vessel :  and  by 
Lb  time  the  fii^^p  wu  cU»erted  by  ite 
crew,  and  in  a  blase. 

Sir  Edward  Godrington,  still  unwilling 
to  break  the  truce,  now  sent  a  boat  to  the 
ship  of  the  Egyptian  admiral,  with  a  mes- 
sage that  if  he  did  not  fire  upon  any  of 
the  allied  flags,  not  a  shot  would  be  nred 
at  hhn.  Mr.  MItchdl,  the  pilot  of  the  Asia> 
deHvered  ihe  message,  and  having  a  flag  of 
truce  considered  himself  safe.  Just  as  our 
boat  was  leaving  the  Turldsh  ship,  poor 
Mitchell  was  shot  while  sitting  in  the  stem 
sheets  of  the  boat,  and  dropped  into  the 
arms  of  ihe  stroke  oar.  One  of  the  men 
then  held  up  the  flag  of  truce  very  high, 
and  pointed  to  it.  The  reply  was  a 
volley  of  bullets,  which  however  did  no 
mischief;  and  just  as  they  reached  the 
Asia's  side,  the  Asia  poured  a  tremendous 
broadside  into  the  Turkish  admiral's  flag- 
ship, which  made  her  reel  again.  Seeing 
the  Asia  begin,  the  French  and  Russians 
now  engag^  the  triple  line  of  Turkish 
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frigates  and  sloops  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ba J. 

My  gnn  was  on  the  lower  deck.  Lien- 
tenant  Broke,  at  onr  quarters,  drew  his 
sword,  and  told  ns  not  to  fire  till  we  had 
the  word. 

"  Point  jonr  gpms  snre  men,*'  he  said, 
"  and  make  every  shot  tell !" 

He  threw  away  his  hat  on  the  deck 
and  told  ns  to  let  the  Tnrks  hear  three 
cheers,  which  we  did  with  a  will.  Then 
shouting  "Stand  clear  of  the  gnns,"  he 
gave  the  word  "Fire!"  and  immediately 
the  whole  tier  had  blazed  into  the  Turkish 
admiral-ship  which  lay  abreast  of  us.  After 
that  it  was  "  Fire  away,  my  boys,  as  hard 
as  you  can !"  The  firet  man  I  saw  killed 
in  the  Genoa,  was  a  marine,  and  that  was 
not  until  the  Turks  had  given  us  five  or  six 
spiteful  rounds.  He  was  close  to  me,  and 
I  had  just  taken  a  sponge  out  of  his  hand. 
On  turning  round,  I  saw  him  at  my  feet 
with  his  head  severed  as  clean  off,  as  if  it 
had  been  done  with  a  surgeon's  knife.  A 
messmate  at  once  drew  the  corpse  out  from 
the  trucks  of  the  guns  and  hauled  it  into 
midships  under  the  after  ladder.  The  firing 
was  now  incessant,  and  the  loud  cheers, 
and  the  dismal  shrieks  and  screams  of  the 
wounded,  were  not  drowned  even  by  the 
roar  of  the  gun.  About  half  an  hour 
after  the  action  commenced,  two  boys, 
named  Fisher  and  Anderson,  servants  to 
the  officers  in  the  ward-room,  were  stand- 
ing on  the  after  hatchway  gratings,  nearly 
abreast  of  the  gun  on  the  lower  deck  where 
I  was  quartered ;  they  were  waving  their 
caps  and  joining  in  the  cheering.  I  was 
busy  loading  a  gun,  and  had  just  called 
to  Fisher  to  run  to  the  fore-magazine  for 
some  tubes,  when  I  heard  a  shriek,  and 
the  boy  fell  dead,  struck  by  a  shot  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  Anderson  was  also 
wounded  by  the  same  broadside:  his  right 
leg  cut  across,  and  one  of  his  arms  hurt  in 
several  places.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  tear  him  from  his  comrade's  body, 
and,  poor  lad,  as  he  was  being  taken  to 
the  cock-pit  a  splinter  struck  his  right  arm 
and  broke  it. 

Vessel  after  vessel  of  the  TurkSs  was  now 
blowing  up,  every  explosion  shaking  our 
ship  to  its  very  kedson;  but  our  two  enemies 
kept  playing  upon  us  unceasingly  till  they 
were  totally  disabled  by  having  all  their 
masts  shot  away,  and  whole  planks  torn 
out  of  their  sides  by  the  tremendous  tons  of 
metal  hurled  from  our  guns.  We  were  or- 
dered to  only  double  shot  the  guns,  but 
we  all  disobeyed  orders.    After  the  first  six 


rounds  we  generally  put  in  two  tlurty- 
two  pound  shots,  thuiy-two  pound  ^pi^ 
and  sometimes  a  canister  above  ail,  that 
the  Turks  might  try  all  our  different  sorts. 
Li  the  line-of-batde  ship  right  abeam  of 
us,  a  great  burly  Turk  in  a  red  flannel 
shirt,  was  working  a  gun  very  dexieronslj 
at  a  port  nearly  opposite  ours.    One  of  our 
marines,  observing  this,  levelled  his  mus- 
ket and  shot  ^^rn  through  the  head;  he 
dropped  back  and  hung  out  of  the  port 
head   downward,    but  was  pitched  over- 
board by  his  careless  successor.    From  the 
effect  of  our  shots  in  making  plum-pudding 
of  the  finely  painted  Turkish  vessels,  ve 
thought  they  wotdd  soon  haul  down  thdr 
"  moon  and  star"  flag;  but  during  the  wbok  j 
engagement  not  one  vessel  struck.   "  Feh 
away  my  hearties,"  said  the  captain  of  mj 
gun,  a  young  Irish  lad,  a  capital  marks- 
man ;  "  if  they  won't  strike  we'll  strike 
for  them."     Just  then  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral's yachts  a  frigate  built  for  him  at 
Trieste,  drifted  past  us,  her  cables  bsTiDg 
been  shot  away.     She  was  all  over  gilt, 
and  shone  brilhantlv  when  the  son  peiced 
the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  that  rose  over 
the  battle.    A  few  minutes  after  we  bad 
mauled  her,  she  caught  fire  and  blew  np, 
casting  pieces  of  the  burning  wreck  into  our 
ports.    It  was  difficult  to  get  the  men  from 
the  guns,  but  by  a  slant  of  the  vessel  we 
now  got  all  our  fire  to  bear  on  the  Turkish 
hulls  and  rigging.     One  of  our  officers  who 
had  been  wounded  in  both  arms  withlang- 
ridge  shot,  came  aft  on  his  way  to  the  cock- 
pit to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  and  heg- 
ged  a  drink  from  the  cask  of  water  that 
was  lashed  to  the  stanchion  midships.  The 
sailor,  as  he  just  handed  him  a  jng  fnllr 
fell,  cut  to  pieces  by  grape  shot^  and  the 
officer  was  knocked  down,  but  not  hnri 

Only  one  coward  disgraced  himself  that 
day ;  that  was  a  man  at  one  of  the  lower 
deck  guns,  who,  seising  an  opporto2ui^» 
sHppea  down  into  the  cock-pit  and  bid 
among  the  wounded.  After  the  engage 
ment,  a  master-at-arms  spying  him,  gave 
him  a  kick  and  a  curse,  and  sent  himon 
deck.  He  afterwards  had  three  doaen  vitb 
the  thieves'  cat,  the  word  "  coward  "  sewn 
on  his  jacket^  and  he  was  made  to  mesa 
on  the  main  deck  by  himself. 

About  half-past  three,  the  bight  d  the 
main  sheet  hanging  down  over  the  port* 
hole,  annoying  us  in  the  working  of 
our  gun,  I  and  another  seaman  were 
ordei^  on  deck,  to  haul  in  the  slack  and 
get  the  rope  clear  of  the  muzale.  I  cant 
say  I  liked  the  job,  for  I  had  a  deep  is- 
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pression  on  znj  mind  that  I  was  safer  at 
m  J  gnn  than  elsewhere ;  nevertheless,  I  felt 
go  I  mnst,  so  np  I  ran.  On  gaining  the 
main-deck,  I  fonnd  it  a  terrible  scene  of 
carnage  and  devastation.  A  dreadfal  crash, 
which  I  had  jnst  heard,  as  if  the  ship's 
whole  side  had  been  stove  in,  was,  I  fonnd, 
occasioned  by  two  marble  shot  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ponnds  weight  each, 
which  had  struck  the  main-deck  abreast 
of  the  main-hatchway,  knocked  two  ports 
into  one,  and  killed  and  wounded  five 
men.  I  saw  Captain  l^athurst  coming 
down  the  poop  ladder,  when  a  splinter 
from  the  bulwarks  carried  away  the  tail 
of  his  cocked-hat.  He  took  it  ofiP,  looked  at 
it,  smiled,  then  came  down  on  the  quarter- 
deck— the  most  exposed  part  of  the  ship — 
and  issued  his  orders  with  as  much  caom- 
nesB  as  if  he  had  been  only  at  gun  exer- 
cise, while  with  his  sword  drawn  he  calmly 
paced  the  deck,  amid  showers  of  shot  and 
splinters.  The  rigging  was  torn  to  pieces, 
the  yards  lopped  up  and  down,  the  lifts 
were  torn  away,  and  the  quarter-deck  was 
80  strewn  with  splinters,  that  it  looked 
like  a  carpenter's  shop.  All  at  once  the 
captain  looked  up  aloft,  and  said,  "The 
union-jack's  shot  away!"  and  instantly 
sent  me  to  Davy,  the  signal-man,  to  get 
another.  As  I  went  up,  I  saw  the  Asia  a 
cable's  length  astern  of  us,  and  the  admiral 
standing  on  the  poop-netting,  hailing  us, 
"  Genoa  ahoy !"  tlm)ugh  a  speaking- 
trumpet.  He  wanted  a  boat  from  us  wiUi 
a  hawser,  to  swing  his  ship  clear  of  a 
Turkish  fire-ship  that  was  drifting  down 
upon  him.  I  asked  Davy  for  a  union-jack, 
and  he  drew  out  one  frt)m  his  breast,  where 
he  had  crammed  it  before  the  action,  in 
case  it  might  be  wanted.  When  I  went 
back  to  help  my  comrade  with  the  hawser, 
I  found  the  hammock-netting,  where  I 
had  just  stood,  torn  to  pieces,  and  a  poor 
feUow  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  on  the  deck. 
The  captain,  snatching  the  flag  from  Davy, 
called  out : 

"  Who'U  go  and  nail  the  British  union- 
jack  to  the  fore  royal  masthead  P" 

A  good-looking  fellow,  named  Neil, 
stepped  forward,  took  it,  and  began  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  up  the  tattered 
shrouds  of  the  fore  rigging.  I  looked  up 
soon  afterwards  and  saw  the  cool  deter- 
mined fellow  clinging  with  his  feet  to  the 
royal  mast,  and  hammering  away  with  a 
serving  mallet.  I  and  three  other  men 
then  got  into  the  boat  alongside,  while  two 
others  coiled  in  the  hawser  that  the  Asia 
wanted.     From  the  boat  I  had  a  fine  view 


of  the  fleet,  and  could  see  the  two  Turkish 
line-of-battle  ships,  one  on  fire,  but  still 
incessantly  pounding  at  us.  The  Asia,  at 
this  time,  had  only  one  large  liner  and  a 
double-bank  frigate  playing  upon  her. 
When  we  had  shoved  off  with  the  hawser, 
we  found  the  sea  covered  with  wreck, 
and  drifting  masts  and  yards,  to  which 
hundreds  of  drowning  wretches  were  cling- 
ing; thev  called  out  to  us  imploringly 
in  Turkish.  When  we  got  six  fathoms 
from  the  Asia  we  found,  to  our  disgust, 
that  the  hawser  would  not  reach :  so  one 
of  our  men,  George  Finney,  the  captain  of 
our  maintop,  seeing  there  was  only  one 
way,  swam  to  the  Asia,  and  dragged  back 
widi  him  a  hawser.  They  reached  him 
from  the  gun-room  port,  and  we  then 
joined  the  two  ropes  with  a  Carrick  bend. 
As  we  pulled  back  to  the  Crenoa,  we  saw 
the  admiral  on  the  poop  of  the  Asia 
waving  to  us  with  his  handkerchief  to 
make  all  speed.  We  had  scarcely  got  half 
way  home,  before  the  mizen  of  the  Asia 
went  over  the  quarter  with  a  crash.  We 
thought  the  acuniral  had  gone  with  it; 
but  presently  we  saw  him  reappear  in  a 
conspicuous  position.  On  our  way  back, 
we  picked  up  ten  poor  drowning  wretches. 
As  one  of  our  sailors  was  hauling  in  one 
tall  yoimg  Moslem,  a  shot  blew  the 
Turk's  head  to  pieces.  All  the  sailor  did 
was  to  turn  coolly  to  us,  and  say,  "  Did 
you  ever  see  the  like  of  that?"  But 
the  Turks  were  cooler  even  than  this. 
Finney,  the  man  who  swam  with  the 
hawser,  had  just  rescued  a  handsomely- 
dressed  Moslem,  who  was  no  sooner  safe  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  than  he  pulled  out 
his  pipe  and  tobacco  bag,  fiint  and  steel, 
and  began  calmly  emitting  volumes  of 
smoke.  This  irritated  Finney.  "  Do  you 
see  that  Turkish  rascal  ?"  he  said,  with  an 
oath.  '*  If  he  cares  so  deuced  little  at  being 
saved  from  Old  Nick,  I'll  send  him  where 
he  came  frx)m."  So  saying  he  made  a 
spring  forward,  and  tumbled  the  astonished 
Turk  overboard  before  any  one  could  pre- 
vent him.  The  man,  however,  swam  to  a 
piece  of  wreck,  and  was  saved  by  a  boat 
from  the  Albion.  The  Turks  were  very 
brave.  The  crew  of  the  Alcyone  picked 
up  a  Turkish  o£&cer  with  a  shattered  arm. 
When  taken  on  board  the  Alcyone,  he 
walked  proudly  down  the  cockpit  ladder, 
just  as  if  all  the  ship  belonged  to  him, 
and  made  signs  to  the  surgeon  that  he 
wanted  his  arm  taken  ofi*.  That  being  done, 
the  proud  Turk  threw  himself  overboard, 
and  swam  back  to  his  own  vessel  that  was 
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still  fighting  our  frigate.  He  oliml)ed  np 
the  side  with  his  one  arm,  bat  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Tessel  blew  np,  and  the  brave 
fellow  probably  perished  with  the  rest  of 
his  comrades. 

Half  an  honr  after  I  had  crept  in  at  a 
lower  deck  port  of  the  G^enoa,  and  had  got 
back  to  my  gtm,  onr  good  old  captain  was 
struck  in  the  groin  by  a  grape  shot  of  about 
four  pounds  weight.  One  of  the  lads  who 
carried  him  down  happening  to  stumble 
and  hurt  his  wound,  the  old  man  frowned, 
and  hit  the  boy  a  smart  blow  with  his 
knuckles :  and  said,  "  Can't  you  carry 
me  easier,  sir  ?"  The  report  that  our  cap- 
tain was  mortally  wounded  flew  round  the 
decks  like  li^tning,  and  all  the  firing 
ceased  fi)r  about  two  minutes :  every  one 
looking  as  if  he  himself  was  struck.  Then, 
as  if  by  one  impulse,  the  whole  crew  at 
once  yelled,  "  Our  captain  is  killed !"  and 
our  firing  began  a  thousand  times  hotter 
than  ever.  The  Turkish  line-of-battle  ship 
near  us  now  broke  into  a  blaze,  but  still 
the  lower  deck  and  some  of  her  main  deck 
guns  maintained  a  hot  and  galling  fire 
on  our  bow,  and  presently  she  blew  up 
^ith  a  fimons  erpLion,  .Mring  sliowen 
of  iron,  burning  wood,  and  nails  into  our 
ports.  A  single  forty-two  pound  shot  that 
came  i^rough  one  of  our  ports  at  about 
this  period  of  the  engagement,  killed  four 
men  and  wounded  two.  This  was  the  most 
murderous  shot  the  Turks  sent  at  us,  but 
another  heavy  one  took  us  on  the  main 
deck,  knocked  away  the  whole  side  of  a 
port,  and  cleared  the  gun.  A  &ther  and 
son  were  at  this  spot;  the  fiither  was  killed, 
the  son  was  knocked  down  but  not  wounded. 
Nine  of  the  petty  officers  had  wives  on 
board,  and  they  were  employed  with  the 
doctor  and  his  mates  in  the  cockpit  dress- 
ing the  wounds  or  serving  water  round  to 
the  thirsty. 

About  half-past  five  I  had  to  go  to  the 
afber  magazine  for  some  tubes  for  the  guns, 
and  not  much  liking  the  exposure,  I  made 
a  race  for  it.  As  I  passed  the  main  ladder, 
I  found  that  a  Mr.  Rowe,  a  young  midship- 
man, had  just  been  wounded  l^dly  by  a 
splinter  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  stamped 
his  foot,  and  said,  *'0h,  damn  it,  never 
mind;  it's  nothing  but  a  scratch,"  and 
waved  his  sword  to  encourage  the  men. 
Two  minutes  after,  when  I  passed  with 
the  box  of  tubes,  I  saw  him  a  mangled 
corpse,  his  hand  still  grasping  his  sword. 
A  bell  began  to  rin^  backwards,  and  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  Up  there,  boarders  and  fire- 
men.**    I  snatched  up  my  pistols  and  cut- 


lass from  where  I  had  stowed  them,  and 
made  for  the  starboard  quarter.  When  I 
reached  the  quarter-deck,  I  found  that  iihe 
ship's  mainsail,  which  hung  loose,  had 
caught  fire,  and  that  a  midshipman  and 
some  sailors  were  on  the  yaid  cattiBg 
away  the  canvas  with  their  knives. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  the  baj 
was  lighted  up  with  the  glare  of  the  bnnmig 
vessel;  but  the  crescent  stiD  flew  at  her 
mast  heads  and  mizen  peaks.  Even  when 
she  had  half  sunk,  the  red  flag  and  yellow 
crescents  floated  on  the  wrecks,  till  thej 
were  level  with  the  water.  The  two  large 
dismasted  vessels  that  had  attacked  us  were 
now  lying  aground  on  a  small  island  in  the 
bay,  where  our  men  compared  them  to  two 
old  horses  standing  in  a  park  with  their 
necks  across.  About  six  o'clock,  the  ene* 
my's  heavy  fii«  began  to  sladc,  and,  wish- 
ing  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  close,  we  gave 
three  cheers,  and  poured  in  a  tremendona 
broadcdde.  Presently  we  heard  GafHain 
Dickenson,  who  had  taken  the  oommaod 
when  Captain  Bathurst  was  woimded, 
shouting  through  his  speaking  tmmpet 
down  the  main  hatchway,  '*  Cease  firing  1" 

"  Cease  firing  ?"  said  the  captain  of  oar 
guns.  "  Likely !  Before  they  douse  that 
bit  of  red  bunting !  Come,  my  lads,  Iet*9 
give  'em  another  dose !" 

When  the  captain  came  down  on  ^ 
lower  deck  to  stop  the  firing,  our  eicuse 
was,  "  The  gun's  loaded,  sir,"  and  directly 
he  turned  his  back  we  fired.  But  this 
was  only  two  or  three  rounds,  and  when 
the  enemy's  ships  entirely  ceased  firing,  we 
gave  up  the  contest^  and  began  to  lean 
out  of  the  ports  to  look  about  us.  We 
now  had  time  to  observe  the  carnage  on 
our  own  decks,  and  the  gory  heaps  col- 
lected under  the  affcer  ladder.  We  also 
began  to  throw  some  of  the  bodies  ove^ 
board.  Snatching  up  a  lantern,  I  veai 
down  in  the  cockpit  to  look  for  a  messmate. 
I  found  him,  at  last,  sitting  on  a  mid- 
shipman s  chest.  His  lips  moved,  hut  he 
was  fofit  dying. 

"  Tom,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  can't  you  speak 
to  me  ?'* 

He  pressed  my  hand  feebly,  but  could 
not  speak.  I  was  lifting  his  head,  to 
put  a  bag  under  it,  when  the  master-at- 
arms  came  down,  and  ordered  me  on  dcct 
The  doctor  had  given  strict  orders  not  to 
allow  any  one  to  stay,  or  to  talk  to  the 
wounded.  When  I  went  on  deck  they  were 
just  going  to  bury  a  sailor,  and  his  wife^ 
on  her  knees  beside  the  corpse,  stroking 
his  hair,   and  crying,    "Poor  Jem,  poor 
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Jem  !'*    Then  she  rose,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  deck. 

When  I  got  to  my  berth  my  messmates 
Mrelcomed  me  like  a  brother.  They  looked 
like  banditti,  dressed  only  in  shirt  and  tron- 
sers,  liandkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads, 
pistols  and  cutlasses  in  their  belts,  their 
faces  black  with  smoke  and  gnnpowder, 
several  with  large  plasters  on  their  cheeks. 
There  was  only  a  candle  in  a  purser's 
lantern  bnming  here  and  there,  but  the 
flaming  Turkish  ressels  cast  every  now  and 
then  a  red  glare  into  the  berth.  I  found  three 
of  my  own  messmates  were  killed.  When 
the  purser's  steward  sent  down  the  mon- 
keys brimfol  of  wine,  we  drank  round  to  the 
memory  of  our  good  old  captain,  and  all  who 
had  fidlen  that  day.  Then  we  went  on  deck 
to  survey  the  scene  of  battle.  Our  ship  was 
half  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  least  breeze  of 
wind  would  have  sent  both  our  misen  and 
main  masts  overboard.  There  was  nobody 
on  deck  but  a  boatswain's  mate  and  the 
captain,  who  were  watching  a  squadron  of 
Turkisb  boats  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  bay.  Thousands  of  x)Oor  wretches  were 
floating  on  pieces  of  wreck.  Astern  of  us 
lay  the  Albion  (seventy  -  four) ;  her  hull 
having  the  marks  of  a  sound  battering. 
Directly  ahtod  of  us  lay  the  Asia,  wi^ 
her  mizen  over  her  side.  Of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  only  eighteen  small  vessels  were  left. 
The  Trench  admiral's  flagship  had  all 
three  masts  shot  away.  The  Russians 
were  an  hour  later  tnan  we  were  in 
getting  into  action ;  but  they  silenced  the 
forts  admirably,  and  took  off  from  us  a  great 
part  of  the  heavy  fire. 

About  six  o'clock.  Admiral  Codrington 
came  on  board  to  see  our  dying  captain ; 
he  praised  us  for  our  hot  and  steady  fire. 
Just  after  he  left,  aU  hands  were  turned 
up  to  clear  wreck,  for  both  masts  were  in 
danger;  but  we  were  all  so  worn  out  that, 
after  a  trial,  we  had  to  give  it  up  for 
that  night.  About  ten  o'clock,  cries  under 
our  stem  of  **  Ali-Mahomet,"  roused  us, 
and  we  looked  and  saw  two  Turks  cling- 
ing to  the  rudder.  We  were  forbidden  to 
help  them,  and  in  about  five  minutes  first 
one  let  go  and  then  the  other,  and  crying 
"Ali,  Ah!"  they  sank.  Half  an  hour 
after,  we  were  hailed  from  the  Asia,  and 
the  admiral  called  to  us  to  take  care  of  a 
burning  frigate  that  was  bearing  down  upon 
us.  In  a  moment  we  beat  to  quarters,  and 
every  one  was  at  his  gun  as  if  for  a  second 
battle ;  but  just  as  the  burning  ship  neared 
US)  the  Russian  fleet  poured  an  immense 
broaflUdde  into  her  and  she  blew  up  with 


a  great  explosion.  At  daylight  we  began 
to  clear  wreck,  iail  all  luuids  were  sum- 
moned to  muster  on  the  quarter-deck, 
while  the  captain,  the  purser,  doctor,  and 
captain's  clerk,  scored  off  the  names  of  the 
killed,  in  red  ink.  We  found  our  loss  to  be 
tweniy-six  killed,  and  thirty-three  wounded. 
The  allied  squadron  returned  altogether 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed,  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  wounded. 

A  goat  and  kid  that  we  had  on  board 
ran  about  the  decks  during  Hie  whole  ac- 
tion and  were  unhurt.  Two  ring  dovee  in 
a  cage  above  the  fore  grating  also  escaped 
uninjured,  though  men  were  killed  close 
by.  As  I  was  descending  the  after  ladder, 
I  met  two  men  canying  the  dead  body  of 
my  poor  messmate,  in  a  purser's  bread  bag. 
I  made  them  lay  the  lK>dy  down  between 
two  guns,  and  while  my  mess  was  at  break- 
fi^t,  I  got  a  spare  hammock  and  sewed  the 
corpse  in  it.  I  then  got  a  friend  to  help 
me  sling  two  thirty-two  pound  shot  to 
poor  Tom's  feet,  and  at  the  gun-room  port 
we  read  the  service  and  let  the  body  slip 
into  the  blue  water.  In  another  moment 
all  hands  were  piped  and  we  were  at  work 
at  the  rigging,  swearing  and  whistling  like 
the  rest.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  Turkish 
vessels  continued  to  blow  up  at  intervals ; 
the  men  got  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
at  dinner  the  only  remark  at  another  bang, 
was,  *'  Hurrah !  There's  another  of  the 
beggars  blown  up." 

That  forenoon  the  body  of  our  captain  was 
put  into  a  puncheon  of  mm,  and  stowed 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  spirit^room,  to 
be  taken  home.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  captain  turned  all  hands  up, 
and  read  us  a  general  order  from  the  ad- 
miral, thanking  us  for  our  conduct.  We 
gave  three  cheers,  and  the  captain  ordered 
us  a  double  allowance  of  grog.  On  the 
Thursday  afterwards,  we  set  sail  for  Malta. 
A  fortnight  before,  the  Genoa  had  left 
Yaletta  a  gallant  man-of-war ;  she  was  now 
a  battered  old  hulk,  with  stumps  for  masts, 
her  sides  patched  with  sheet  lead  and 
planks,  and  a  large  cannon-shot  sticking 
in  the  right  breast  of  her  figure-head. 

SHOOTING  STARS. 


Wb  have  seen  that  Chladni,  in  his  "  Re- 
flexions OB  the  Origin  of  Divers  Masses  of 
Native  Iron,  and  Notably  of  that  Found  by 
PaUas  in  Siberia,"  published  in  1794,  con- 
sidered shooting  stars  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  meteors,  firebaSs,  or  bolides,  only 
passing  at  great  distances  from  the  surface 
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of  the  earih.*  That  distance  he  held  to  be 
the  only  canse  of  the  small  apparent  dimen- 
sions they  offer  to  onr  view.  But  observa- 
tion has  revealed  a  drcnmstanoe  which 
prevents  onr  adopting  those  notions  re- 
specting their  real  natnre 

At  certain  epochs,  there  occnrs  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  shoot- 
ing stars  seen  within  a  given  time.  The 
frequency  of  their  appearance  even  becomes 
so  great  as  to  give  it  all  the  character  of 
a  veritable  shower  of  stars.  If  shooting 
stars  and  bolides  were  really  identical,  the 
latter,  together  with  the  showers  of  aerolites 
which  ofben  accompany  them,  onght  espe- 
ciallv  to  show  themselves  at  the  same  time 
aa  the  grand  displays  of  shooting  stars. 
Now,  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  The 
two  sets  of  phenomena  appear  to  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  each  other. 
Shooting  stars  seem  to  be  of  a  natnre  pe- 
culiar to  themselves;  and  it  is  only  by 
studying  them  directly  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  cause 
of  this  curious  phenomenon. 

No  doubt,  as  soon  as  it  is  granted  that 
meteors  are  solid  bodies  existing  in  space, 
which  the  earth  falls  in  with  while  revolv- 
ing in  her  orbit,  it  is  veiy  natural  to  admit 
that  something  analogous  is  the  cause  of 
shooting  stars,  and  to  regard  them  also  as 
betraying  the  presence  of  certain  bodies  in 
the  portion  of  space  traversed  by  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  the  capital  circumstance  just 
pointed  out,  and  from  which  it  results  that 
meteors  and  shooting  stars  constitute  two 
distinct  orders  of  phenomena,  has  raised 
and  left  doubts  respecting  the  real  nature 
of  shooting  stars.  Some  philosophers  have 
persisted  in  assigning  to  them  a  purely 
atmospheric  origin,  and  have  even  endea- 
voured to  find  in  them  a  clue  to  the  me- 
teorological phenomena  of  which  our  at- 
mosphere is  the  seat.  Recent  discoveries, 
however,  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  the  atmospheric  theory  of  shoot- 
ing stars  must  henceforth  be  abandoned. 
We  will  succintly  follow  M.  Delaunay  in 
his  statement  of  the  clear  and  precise 
notions  respecting  this  matter  which  we 
now  possess. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  study 
of  shooting  stars,  is  to  ascertain  their  dis- 
tance from  us.  The  observations  required 
for  that  purpose  are  very  simple.  Two 
observers  stationed  at  different  spots  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  each  other,  will  not 
behold  the  same  shooting  star  to  be  tracing 

*  See  Axj.  thb  Tbax  Bound,  New  Series,  toL  iiL. 
p.  2. 


the  same  course  across  the  firmament.  The 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  two  places 
of  observation  to  the  shooting  star,  will 
cross  at  that  point  (namely,  the  shooting 
star),  and  then  diverge  until  they  reach 
two  different  points  on  the  celestial  Tault. 
Other  circumstances  being  the  samCy  the 
two  points  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  which 
the  shooting  star  is  projected  at  any  given 
instant,  for  each  one  of  the  two  obseryers, 
will  be  the  more  distant  from  each  other 
the  nearer  the  shooting  star  is  to  the  earth. 
Hence  it  will  be  easily  understood  that,  by 
certain  calculations  which  there  is  no  need 
to  detail  here,  the  height  of  a  shooting  star 
above  the  earth's  sxurface  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  data,  furnished  by  its  simul- 
taneous observation  at  two  different  spots. 
It  is  the  same  process  as  the  method  em- 
ployed by  astronomers  to  determine  ihe 
panJlax  of  a  heavenly  body,  and  conse- 
quentiy  its  distance  from  the  earth.* 

The  first  observations  in  accordance  with 
this  method  date  from  1798.  They  were 
made  by  Brandos  and  Benzenberg,  then 
students  in  the  university  of  Gottingen. 
Until  then,  there  existed  no  observations 
of  shooting  stars :  except  that  Bridone,  in 
his  "  Tour  through  Sicily,"  states  that  he 
saw  them  exactly  the  same,  froMi  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Switzerland, 
and  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  as  on  the  sea 
shoro.  The  conclusion  was,  that  a  vexy 
considerable  altitude  may  be  assigned  to 
shooting  stars.  By  comparing  the  different 
results  obtained  between  1798  and  1863, 
Alexander  Herschel  (the  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam) found  the  average  height  of  a  shoot- 
ing star  above  the  earth  to  be,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  appearance,  one  hmidred 
and  thirteen  kilometres,  and  at  the  end, 
eighty-seven.  Mr.  Newton,  of  Newhaven, 
United  States,  arrived  at  the  respective 
numbers  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  and 
eighty-one  kilometres;  Father  Secchi,  of 
Bome,  found  them  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  eighty  kilometres  respectively. 
The  agroement  between  these  different 
results  is  as  8atis&.ctory  as  can  be  wished. 
We  mav  fairly  take  Secchi's  figures  as  re- 
presentmg  in  round  numbers  the  average 
height  of  a  shooting  star  above  the  earth, 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  its  ap- 
pearance. Those  figures,  reduced  to  Eng- 
lish miles,  also  in  round  numbers,  are 
seventy-five  and  fifty  respectively.  Seventy- 
five  miles  above  the  ea^Hii's  surface  being 
not  an  extrome  but  an  average  height,  it 

*  See  All  tsb  Tbab  Bousd,  fint  Series,  voL 
p.  174. 
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mast  be  allowed  that  the  first  appearance 
of  shooting  stars  occars  at  a  very  con- 
siderable altitnde. 

The  velocity  with  which  shooting  stars 
move,  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than 
their  distance  from  ns.  It  is  certain  that 
their  speed  is  great,  compared  with  the 
velocities  which  we  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  the 
nnmerical  valne  of  that  speed  still  remains 
so  indeterminate  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  it  the  base  of  any  con- 
clusions. It  cannot  be  employed  for  de- 
termining the  orbit  described  in  space  by 
the  moving  body  to  whose  presence  the 
phenomenon  is  due.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
termination of  that  orbit  is  very  important, 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  tnat  ob- 
servers have  turned  their  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the 
orbit  of  a  new  star,  planet,  or  comet,  the 
first'thing  is  to  observe  it  as  accurately  as 
possible,  m  three  different  positions.  The 
data  furnished  by  these  thi^e  observations 
suffice  to  deduce  from  them  the  orbit  of 
the  star;  and  the  more  distant  from  each 
other  the  three  positions  are  in  which  the 
moving  body  has  been  observed,  the  more 
correct  is  the  result.  A  like  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  evidently  impracticable  for  de- 
termining the  orbit  described  by  a  shoot- 
ing star.  The  short  duration  of  its  visi- 
bility does  not  allow  it  to  be  observed  in 
three  distinct  positions  with  the  requisite 
precision ;  which  precision  ought  to  be  all 
the  greater,  because  the  three  successive 
positions^can  only  extend  over  a  very  small 
arc  of  th'e  trajecix)iy  of  the  moving  body. 
It  is  only  by  combining  the  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  shooting  star,  at  a  given 
instant,  with  the  amount  and  direction  of 
its  velocity  at  that  instant,  that  we  can 
hope  to  succeed  in  determining  the  orbit 
which  it  describes  The  great  difficulty  of 
the  question  lies  in  discovering  the  rate 
and  the  direction  of  the  velocity.  It  has 
just  been  stated  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  this  much-needed  discovery  by 
direct  observations.  Astronomers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulty  by  con- 
sidering the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  persisting  in  the 
obsorvation  and  study  of  these  luminous 
bodies  one  by  one. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  curious 
phenomenon  we  are  examining,  is  the  oc- 
currence of  extraordinary  displays  of  shoot- 
ing stars.  Brandes  relates  tlmt,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1798,  while  travelling  to 


BrSme  in  a  public  conveyance,  he  counted 
four  hundred  and  eighty  through  one  of 
the  diligence  windows ;  from  which  he 
reckons  that  at  least  two  thousand  must 
have  appeared  in  the  heavens  during  the 
course  of  the  night. 

In  the  night  from  the  11th  to  the  12th 
of  November,  1799 — the  above  dates  are  im- 
portant to  note — ^Humboldt  and  Boupland 
witnessed,  at  Cumana,  in  South  America,  a 
perfect  shower  of  shooting  stars.  The  phe- 
nomenon, already  remarked  in  the  evening, 
acquired  great  intensity  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  continued  to  increase  until  four  in 
the  morning,  when  it  gradually  diminished 
until  daylight.  Boupland  says  that  there 
was  not  a  portion  of  the  sky  equal  in  extent 
to  three  times  the  moon's  diameter,  which 
was  not  every  instant  full  of  shooting  stars. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cumana  were  frightened 
at  this  unusual  sight.  The  oldest  amongst 
them  remembered  that  the  great  earth- 
quakes of  1766  had  been  preceded  by  a 
similar  phenomenon. 

These  extraordinary  &cts  were  in  some 
measure  forgotten,  when  a  fresh  shower  of 
shooting  stsms  was  observed  in  America  on 
the  IStti  of  November,  1833.  Professor 
Olmsted,  of  Newhaven,  published  a  very 
important  memoir  on  the  subject.  Calcu- 
lating from  the  data  sent  to  him,  he  esti- 
mated the  number  of  shooting  stars,  which 
were  seen  at  certain  spots  during  the  night 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  at  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  nume- 
rous accounts  recorded  of  this  event,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  it  by  the  journals, 
recalled  the  general  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion,  and  eveiybody  began  to  watch  the 
case  more  carefully  than  hitherto.  Regular 
observations  of  shooting  stars  were  organ- 
ised, and  little  by  little  there  resulted  from 
them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  general  course 
and  march  of  the  phenomenon. 

In  Olmsted's  opinion,  the  grand  Novem- 
ber display  was  periodical,  and  ought  to 
recur  every  year  at  the  same  epodb.  It 
was  ascertained,  in  fact,  that  every  year, 
about  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  there 
was  a  veiy  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  shooting  stars  appearing  in  the  sky ;  but 
that  was  1^  from  reproducrug  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  beheld  in  America  in  1833. 
In  1837,  the  astronomer  Olbers  wrot«: 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  1867 
before  we  witness  a  repetition  of  the  mag- 
nificent phenomenon  presented  to  our  view 
in  1799  and  1833 :"  a  bold  prediction  which 
we  saw  completely  realised  a  year  sooner, 
namely,  in  1866.     The  remembrance,  by 
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the  inhabitants  of  Comana,  in  1799,  of  the 
grand  shower  of  shooting  stars  beheld  in 
1766,  doubtless  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Olbers's  belief  in  the  periodical  return  of 
a  like  exhibition  eyeiy  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  years. 

But  even  in  its  reduced  proportions  in 
the  years  following  1833,  the  November 
phenomenon  was  not  the  less  interesting 
to  study.  And  soon  afterwards,  M.  Qu6telet 
announced  to  the  Academic  of  Brussels, 
that  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August 
rivalled,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its 
shooting  stars,  that  of  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  facts  folly  confirmed  his  asser- 
tion ;  and  the  more  closely  they  were  ob- 
served, the  more  importance  they  gave  to 
these  periodical  meteoric  displays. 

The  first  singular  circumstance  remarked, 
was,  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
phenomenon  at  different  epochs  of  the 
same  year.  An  annual  variatwn  was  soon 
indulHtable.  Afberwards,  by  watching 
what  takes  place,  not  during  ike  course  of 
an  entire  year,  but  every  night,  it  was 
found  that^  even  in  this  short  interval  of 
time,  thero  is  a  manifest  variation  in  the 
frequency  of  shooting  stars.  This  gives  us 
a  diumai  variaMon,  taking  a  day  to  mean 
twenijy-four  hours.  Moreover,  although 
these  so-called  stars  are  seen  to  shoot  from 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  close  exa- 
mination shows  that  the  different  quarters 
do  not  furnish  equal  quantities  of  snooting 
stars.  There  is  also,  in  this  respect,  a 
variation,  which  is  called  the  aainrnthal 
variation.  For  instance,  a  great  many 
more  shooting  stars  start  from  the  east  than 
from  the  west :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  as  many  eome  from  the  xiorth  as 
from  the  south. 

The  existence  of  these  variations,  an- 
nual, diurnal,  and  azimuthal,  was  for  a 
long  time  the  stumbling-block  of  the  astro- 
nomical, or  cosmical,  theory  of  shooting 
stars ;  namely,  the  theory  which  attributes 
the  phenomenon  to  the  earth's  successively 
encountering,  while  travelling  through 
space,  a  multitude  of  small  bodies  dis- 
persed in  it.  These  variations  were  the 
ground  on  which  some  philosophers  refused 
to  acknowledge  shooting  stare  to  be  any- 
thing  else  than  atmospheric  meteors,  en- 
tirely originated  and  developed  in  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth. 
Thus,  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  says: 
"  It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  influence  a 
more  advanced  hour  of  the  night  can  exer* 
dse  on  these  phenomena.  If  it  were  esta- 
blished that,   under  different    meridians. 


shooting  stars  began  to  be  visible  at  a  fixed 
hour,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  (if  we 
wish  to  maintain  the  astronomical  theory) 
the  supposition — improbable  in  itself— th&t 
certain  hours  of  the  nighty  or  rather  of  the 
morning,  are  more  fieivourable  to  the  in- 
flammation of  shooting  stars,  and  tkt, 
during  the  preceding  hours,  some  of  them 
remain  invisible." 

In  &<!t,  if  the  phenomenon  of  shooting 
stars  be  occasioned  by  the  earth's  meeting 
a  multitude  of  small  bodies  dispersed  in 
space,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
admit  that  these  encounters  take  place  as 
much  at  one  date  as  at  another— as  mndi 
at  one  hour  of  the  night  as  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  night ;  in  short,  that  the  phe- 
nomenon will  occur  without  any  periodical 
variation  P 

M.  Delaunay,  however,  clearly  shows 
that  in  consequenoe  of  the  earth's  motions 
of  translation  and  rotation,  uniformity  in 
the  appearance  of  shooting  stars  cannot 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  he  demoutiatas 
that,  with  the  astronomical  theory  of  shoot- 
ing stars,  the  aainual,  diomal,  and  azi- 
muthal, variations  must  neoessarilj  oocnr 
at  every  locality,  under  the  very  cxrcm- 
stances  which  are  observed  to  snow  them- 
selves ;  so  that  these  remarkable  pecolian- 
ties,  which  were  long  ooooisidered  veiy 
serious  objections  to  the  astronomical 
theory,    are    really,    on    the  other  hand, 

groo&  of  its  truth.  We  learn  firom  tiiis 
ow  mistrustful  we  ought  to  be  of  the  first 
impressions  which  strike  our  minds,  however 
pobable  they  may  appear,  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  scrupiilous  and  search- 
ing examination. 

The  reasoning  by  which  M.  Delannay 
works  out  his  pibposition  is  too  lengthy 
and  too  fall  of  illustrative  details  to  find 
room  hera  The  inquiring  reader,  who  does 
not  care  to  take  anything  for  g^^, 
is  referred  to  the  original  "Kotice, 
which  is  so  lucid  and  h>gical  as  to  h^ 
easily  understood  by  any  clear-headed 
person  familiar  with  Frendi,  who  will 
peruse  it  slowly  and  with  steady  attention. 
We,  therefore,  simply  repeat  the  state- 
ment that  the  three  vanations--anniuu, 
diurnal,  and  aeimuthal — observed  in  the 
appearance  of  shooting  stars,  instead  u 
contradicting  the  astronomical  or  cosaom 
theory  of  that  phenomenon,  and  fnrnisfr 
ing,  as  was  believed,  capital  objectioDsto 
its  adoption,  are,  on  the  contnijt  <»^' 
pletely  m  hajimony  with  it.  According  tj 
that,  then,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
shooting  staiB  are  due  to  the  eu&^i  ^ 
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cessively  encountering  a  vast  number  of 
small  bodies  which  circulate  in  celestial 
space,  which  reach  us  from  all  quarters  with 
velocities  absolutely  equal  among  them- 
selves, or  at  least  very  nearly  equal.  More- 
over (it  has  been  concluded  from  the  cha- 
racters preseoated  by  the  diurnal  variation), 
the  velocity  in  space  of  shooting  stars 
must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  in 
her  orbit,  and  but  slight^  different  from 
the  velocity  which  would  cause  a  comet 
travelling  from  the  depths  of  space  to  soiake 
a  near  approach  to  the  earth. 

Another  observed  fact:  At  the  times 
when  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars 
occurs  in  its  greatest  intensity,  namely, 
about  the  12th  and  loth  of  November,  and 
the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  the  shooting 
stars,  instead  of  coming  indifferently  from 
all  the  regions  of  space,  come  almost  all 
from  determinate  directions.  One  set, 
those  of  November,  started  fr*om  the  oon- 
stellation  of  the  Lion ;  the  others,  those  of 
August,  frt>m  the  constellation  Perseus. 
Thu  circumstance  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  shooting  stars  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Oxie  class  consisted  of  the  re- 
gular streams  which  the  earth  periodi- 
cally encounters  every  year,  at  epochs  of 
the  same  date ;  those  are  periodical  shoot- 
ing stars.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
wandering  singly  in  space,  in  all  possible 
directions,  fall  in  with  the  earth  indif- 
ferently on  aU  sides ;  they  are  called,  after 
Olbers,  "sporadic"  shooting  stars.  The 
shooting  sturs  of  the  periodical  November 
flood  luive  received  tne  special  name  of 
Leonides,  from  the  oonstellation  Lion, 
whence  they  seem  to  issue ;  those  of  the 
August  flood,  in  like  manner,  have  received 
the  name  of  Perseides. 

A  farther  step  in  the  inquiry,  was  this : 
M.  SchiaparelU,  having  found  the  orbit  de- 
scribed by  the  swarm  of  the  Perseides, 
afterwards  discovered  a  remarkable  and 
wholly  unexpected  agreement  between  it 
and  the  orbit  of  a  large  comet  observed 
in  1862,  which  orbit  is  a  very  elongated 
ellipse.  This  identity  of  the  two  orbits 
might  have  been  the  result  of  pure  chanoe, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  been  of  little 
importance.  But  a  second  fact  of  the  same 
kind  soon  showed  that  the  idea  of  an  acci- 
dental coincidence  must  be  given  up.  The 
orbit  of  the  Leonides  was  found  to  coincide 
with  that  of  a  comet  discovered  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1866.  The  hint  being  thus  unmis- 
takably given,  by  two  remarkable  instances, 
of  the  ooincidenoe  of  the  orbits  of  a'swarm 
of  shooting  stars  and  of  a  knewn  comet. 


other  analogous  facts  were  searched  for.  It 
was  speedily  seen  that  the  shooting  stars  of 
December  10th,  describe  in  space  the  same 
ellipse  as  the  famous  comet  of  Beila,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  shooting  stars  of  April 
10th,  move  in  the  orbit  of  the  first  comet 
of  1861. 

These  results  have  thrown  great  light 
i^)on  the  question  of  shooting  stars.  A 
comet  which  follows  in  space  the  same 
route  as  a  swarm  of  shooting  stars,  must 
be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of 
that  swarm.  It  is  no  other  than  a  local 
concentration  of  the  matter  of  the  swarm — 
a  concentration  sufficiently  intense  to  render ' 
its  mass  visible,  even  at  great  distances  from 
the  earth.  It  follows  that  shooting  stars 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  comets.  They 
consist  of  small  masses  of  oometary  matter, 
which  circulate  in  space,  unperoeived  by 
us  in  consequenoe  of  their  dixninutive  siae, 
and  only  become  visible  when  they  pene- 
trate the  earth's  atmosphere.  like  comets, 
or  at  least  like  the  lees  dense  portion  of 
those  heavenly  bodies,  they  are  in  the  state 
of  gas.  AU  observers  are  aware  that  the 
fixed  stars  are  visible,  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  their  brightness,  through  the 
tails  of  comets.  Shooting  stars  present 
the  same  degree  of  transparency,  as  was 
plainly  stated  by  M.  Coulvier-Qravier,  long 
before  Schiaparelli's  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  comets  and  shooting  stars.  "  Eigbt 
times,"  he  wrote  in  1859,  '*bat  eight  times 
only,  have  we  seen  the  nucleus  of  a  fixed 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  through  a  shoot- 
ing star,  also  of  the  first  noagnituda  If 
this  fact  is  oonfinned,  as  I  beUeve,  it  will 
result  that  the  matter  which  gives  birth  to 
a  shooting  meteor  is  transparent.*' 

We  are  now,  therefore,  enabled  to  fonn 
a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  oauae  of  the 
phenomenon  of  shooting  stars,  which  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  terms : 

Masses  of  nebulous  matter,  scattered 
throughout  the  stellar  roaces,  and  present- 
ing a  hiKh  degree  of  diffusion,  are  brought 
within  we  limits  of  our  planetary  aystom 
by  the  paramount  influence  of  the  sun.  At 
the  same  time,  whether  by  the  same  action 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  large  planets  near 
which  they  pass,  they  undergo  a  progres- 
sive change  of  form,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  drawn  out  and  length- 
ened into  parabolic  or  elliptic  streams  or 
bands.  By  reason  of  their  extreme  dif- 
fnseness,  the  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  &r  from  occupying  the  totality  of 
the  space  throughout  which  their  diverse 
portions  are  scattered.      Instead  of  that. 
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it  is  divided  into  a  moltitnde  of  partial 
masses,  a  sort  of  flakes  of  excessiye  light- 
ness, lying  more  or  less  apart  from  one  an- 
other, and  having  nothing  in  common  but 
the  simultaneonsness  of  their  movements 
in  directions,  and  with  velocities  which 
scarcely  differ  from  each  other. 

When  the  earth,  in  her  travels  through 
space,  meets  with  one  of  these  streams  or 
bands,  a  erreat  nnmber  of  the  vaponry  flakes 
comp<kn|  it  penetrate  onr  Atmosphere. 
The  great  velocity  with  which  this  pene- 
tration takes  place,  gives  rise  to  a  sndden 
and  considerable  compression  of  the  masses 
of  air  lying  in  the  path  of  these  ethereal 
projectiles ;  whence  a  great  development  of 
heat,  and  perhaps  inflammation  of  the 
matter  of  the  projectiles  themselves,  if  that 
matter  be  of  a  natnre  to  combine  with  one 
of  the  elements  of  onr  atmospheric  air. 
Hence  also,  those  rapid  laminons  trains  be- 
held in  the  sky,  which  cease  when  the  tem- 
perature prodnced  is  sufficiently  lowered, 
either  by  the  slackening  of  these  little 
gaseous  masses  arrested  in  their  course  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  or  by  the  cessation 
of  their  combustion  in  the  midst  of  that 
3ame  atmosphere. 

If,  in  any  portion  of  the  primitive  nebu- 
lous mass  and  of  the  stream  into  which  it 
is  transformed,  there  exist  a  greater  con- 
centration of  matter,  so  that,  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  molecules,  that  matter 
resists  dispersion  into  isolated  flakes,  this 
nebulous  nucleus  (so  to  call  it)  will  pursue 
the  same  path  in  space  as  the  other  ma- 
terial portions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
originally  situated.  And  if  it  can  be  per- 
ceived in  space  at  great  distances  from  our 
earth,  it  will  constitute  for  us  a  comet 
forming  part  of  the  meteoric  stream  origi- 
nating from  the  rest  of  the  matter  of  ^e 
primitive  mass.  We  have  seen  that  obser- 
vation has  already  allowed  us  to  ascertain 
the  occurrence  of  several  such  instances. 

A  meteoric  stream  which  crosses  the 
earth's  orbit  at  one  point  of  its  circuity  and 
whose  different  portions  take  several  years 
to  pass  this  point  of  meeting,  ought  to  be 
traversed  by  the  earth  every  year  at  the 
same  epoch.  Hence  the  periodical  flushes 
of  shooting  stars  which  annually  occur 
with  variable  intensity,  according  to  the 
varying  closeness  to  each  other  of  the  ne- 
bulous flakes  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  stream  which  the  earth  successively 


encounters.  As  to  the  shooting  stars  called 
"  sporadic,"  they  may  be  the  result,  either 
of  nebulous  flakes  arriving  singly  firom 
the  depths  of  space,  or  rather  of  &e  por- 
tions of  meteoric  streams  which  have  been 
closely  approached  by  different  phnets, 
but  still  without  being  absorbed  into  their 
atmospheres,  and  which  have  consequentij 
been  dispersed  in  all  directions  by  the 
powerful  attractions  which  they  have  mo- 
mentarily experienced  fr-om  those  planetaiy 
masses. 

The  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to 
the  movement  of  the  little  wandering  masBes 
which  appear  to  us  in  the  shape  of  shootmg 
stars,  usually  produces  no  more  tiian  i 
rapid  decrease  of  their  velocity;  but  ex- 
ceptions to  the  absolute  regnknty  of  thai 
resistance  may  occasionall j  occnr,  causiii; 
those  changes  of  direction  by  virtue  of 
which  shooting  stairs  sometimes  appear  to 
dart  in  a  serpentine,  or  even  an  abroptlf 
altered  path.     As  to  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric currents  or  winds,  to  which  the 
eccentric  motions  of  a  few  shooting  stirs 
have  been  attributed,  it  is  evidently  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  sensible  effect,  n 
consequence  of  the  exceedingly  great  dif- 
ference between  the  feeble  speed  of  those 
atmospheric   currents  and  the  enormoiis 
velocity  of  the  little  nebulous  masses  which 
traverse  them. 
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IK  FOUB  CHAPTEES.   CHAPTER  IT. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  sound  of 
voices  or  footsteps  in  the  garden  behind 
me;  and  1  was  about  to  go  away  disap- 
pointed, when  1  caught  l£e  crackling  of 
gravel  in  the  distance,  and  the  murmur  of 
voices  coming  nearer  to  me.  They  were 
talking  fast  and  low;  but  Becket's  voice 
was  a  little  the  louder,  aud  its  words 
reached  me. 

"Not  even  to  jou,  ma'am,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  safe,  and  Lewis  is  safe.  But  as 
long  as  I  live " 

1  could  not  catch  what  Mrs.  Haddan 
said,  though  she  interrupted  her  here,  but 
Becket  answered  in  a  still  louder  tone  : 

"  Safe  V*  she  exclaimed,  scornfully ;  "  we^ 
agreed  it  was  safer  with  me  than  with  you. 
No,  no.  l*ve  kept  it  so  long,  that  I  must 
keep  it  still.  I  should  have  nothing  to  live 
for  else.  I'm  as  strong  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  life.  Let  anybody  just  try  my  strength 
by  trying  to  get  it  from,  me." 

The  last  words  came  back  to  me  from  a 
distance,  for  they  had  already  passed  my 
hiding-place.  A  threat  sounded  in  them 
for  me,  and  my  heart  quailed.  Suppose 
this  mad  woman  should  detect  my  purpose, 
and  murder  me  I  What  would  George  do  ? 
I  wished  for  the  moment  he  knew  where 
I  was,  and  what  I  was  risking  for  his 
sake.  But  my  weakness  lasted  only  for  the 
instant.  I  shook  it  ofiP,  and  was  strong 
again. 

I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  road,  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Haddan's  failure  to  get  back  the 
papers  she  had  entrusted  to  Becket's  care. 
Would  she  give  them  up  when  Lewis  came 
of  age,  and  could  make  a  will  ?  Or  would 
her  monomania  be  strong  enough  to  retain 


them — a  continual  torment  and  anxiety  to 
Mrs.  Haddan  ?  Lewis  would  be  of  ag^  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  she  might  enter  into 
complete  triumph,  if  Becket  would  release 
the  charge  she  had  once  committed  to  her. 
But  if  she  would  not ! 

The  carriage  had  disappeared  when  I 
regained  the  road,  and  I  ventured  to  go 
on  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Townshend  hersdf 
opened  the  door  to  me,  in  her  best  head* 
dress,  and  with  a  bland  snule. 

"  You  have  just  missed  seeing  Mrs. 
Haddan,  of  £l[addan  Lodge,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing you  to  her  if  you'd  only  been  in. 
She'd  have  bought  some  of  your  paintings, 
perhaps." 

Here  was  a  peril  I  had  escaped  by  my 
fortunate  absence  !  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
Mrs.  Haddan  finding  me  in  the  same  house 
as  Becket ;  and  I  stood  silent  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  staring  at  Mrs.  Towns- 
hend. 

"Have  you  met  with  better  luck  to- 
day?" she  asked. 

"  A  little,"  I  answered,  stammering.  "  I 
have  not  failed  altogether  this  time." 

I  went  on,  up  into  my  dreary  room. 
From  its  window  I  could  see  Becket  striding 
to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, with  a  firm,  despotic  tread,  and  with 
her  hands  tightly  clenched  in  front  of  her. 
She  saw  me  at  the  window,  and  nodded 
with  an  air  of  friendly  patronage.  It  ag- 
gravated me  sorely,  but  I  nodded  in  return, 
and  went  away,  lest  she  should  suspect 
that  I  was  watching  her. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  never  lost  sight 
of  her,  whenever  I  could  possibly  be  in  her 
presence.  My  new  satchel  was  carefully 
concealed  under  my  dress,  at  hand  if  any 
chance  should  offer  itself  for  substituting 
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it  for  the  other.  But  I  nught  as  well  have 
dreamed  of  changing  the  moon  in  the  sky. 
If  only  my  eyes  rested  upon  it,  some  snbtle 
sixth  sense  made  her  awajw  of  my  notioe  of 
it.  As  for  loosing  it  oyer  her  hand  at  any 
time,  it  never  so  much  as  fell  forward  to- 
wards her  wrist,  even  when  she  was  eating ; 
for  in  order  to  secnre  my  object  more  folly, 
I  made  arrangements  for  taJdng  my  meals 
with  her  and  the  &mily  at  the  same  table. 
Trom  the  first  moment  when  she  quitted 
her  bedroom  in  the  morning  till  the  last 
when  she  withdrew  to  it  at  night,  the 
satchel  never  left  its  place  npon  her  arm. 

"  Whatever  has  Mrs.  Becket  got  in  her 
satchel  P"  I  asked  Mrs.  Townshend  one  day, 
in  a  careless  tone. 

"Oh,  nothing !"  she  answered,  evidently 
believing  what  she  said,  "or  a  few  pounds, 
perhaps.  That's  where  her  madness  is, 
you  know.  She's  as  right  as  you  are  but 
for  that.  Yon'd  &r  better  never  mention 
it  to  her,  for  she'd  be  fit  to  strangle  yon  if 
yon  did,  for  all  she's  so  fond  of  yon.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before.  She  fright- 
ened one  of  our  ladies  almost  to  death  for 
nothing  but  looking  at  it  too  close.  There's 
nothing  at  all  in  it ;  Mrs.  Haddan  of  Had- 
dan  Lodge  says  so ;  only  it's  her  mania." 

"  But  should  not  you  like  to  know  for 
certain  p"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  dear  no!  she  replied,  "I  don't 
oa^e.  I  don't  say  but  what  I  was  curious 
a  bit  at  first,  but  then  she's  been  here  near 
ten  years,  and  I'm  grown  used  to  it.  Be- 
sides, I  am  sure  there  is  notiiing  much  in 
it.  It's  too  small  to  hold  much,  and  it's 
very  flat-looking." 

"  Does  she  never  let  it  off  her  arm  P"  I 
said. 

"  Never  Uiat  I  know  of,"  answered  Mrs. 
Townshend.  "  I  daresay  she  sleeps  with  it 
on  her  arm." 

That  was  what  I  resolved  to  find  out ; 
but  how  was  it  to  be  doneP  I  was 
friendly  enough  with  Becket  to  follow  her 
up  to  her  own  room  when  she  was  there ; 
and  she  had  admitted  me  inside  it  without 
any  reluctance.  It  was  a  very  comfortable 
attic,  over  the  drawing-room,  which  had 
an  unusually  large  bay  window  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  attic  opened  upon  the  leads  of 
this  bay,  which  formed  a  kind  of  balcony 
before  it,  where  she  could  go  out  at  any 
hour  to  look  over  the  garden  she  was  so 
fond  of.  Some  choice  flowers  in  pots  were 
arranged  upon  it,  and  ivy  and  Virginian 
creepers  were  trained  about  her  window, 
which  opened  inwards  with  two  leaves  like 
folding  doors.     There  was  a  blind  to  this 


casement,  but  it  was  plainly  to  be  seenfbt 
it  was  seldom  dnawn  down ;  in  fact  Becket 
was  a  veiy  aarijy  xiser,  and  she  did  not  need 
it  from  any  imr  of  being  overlodred.  The 
fiifitening  of  the  window  was  farokeD,  aad 
she  told  me  that  when  the  wind  blew 
against  that  side  of  the  house  she  'wu 
obliged  to  set  a  chair  against  it  to  keep  H 
closed.  I  had  paid  very  little  heed  to  these 
details  at  first,  but  now  they  recvTed 
vividly  to  my  memory,  as  offering  me  he^ 
towaris  the  fiilfilment  of  my  purpose. 

I  complained  of  headadie,  and  ireot 
early  to  bed,  locking  my  aitting-ioom  door 
upon  myself  as  it  was  my  custom  to  do. 
Then  I  dressed  myself  in  a  warm,  dark 
dress,  and  threw  over  me  a  large  bhck 
cloak ;  for  it  was  possible  that  I  should 
have  to  spend  the  whole  night  outof  doon, 
but  it  was  already  hot  summer  weather, 
and  I  did  not  dread  that.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dusk,  but  before  any  of  the  household 
were  comeup-stairs,  I  glided  noiselessij  oot 
of  my  own  room,  and  loeked  the  door  he- 
hind  me,  carrying  away  the  key.  If  any- 
body should  knock  there,  however  Mj. 
they  could  only  come  to  the  oondnsxm 
that  I  was  soundly  asleep  in  the  bedioom 
beyond,  to  which  there  wfw  no  access  except 
through  the  sitting-room.  I  mademywaj 
as  cautiously  as  I  could  through  the  dark- 
ness to  the  attic  floor,  and  passed  through 
Becket's  room  to  the  lea!ds  beyond.  I 
knew  that  the  gardener,  who  had  been 
trimming  the  creepers,  had  left  his  long 
ladder  just  in  the  angle  of  the  bay,  and  that 
the  highest  step  was  no  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  leads ;  so  that  if  I  ooold  not 
return  through  the  room,  a  retreat  was 
still  open  for  me  into  tho  garden.  The 
greatest  risk  I  ran  was  that  Becket  might 
step  out  herself  to  glance  over  the  garden 
lying  below  in  the  darkness;  but  IW 
taken  carefal  notioe  of  a  wooden  rftin-pip<} 
fully  six  inches  square,  which  with  the 
thick  creepers  clustering  about  it  formed 
a  dark  recess,  where  I  could  very  well  hide 
in  my  black  cloak,  and  brave  the  keen 
search  of  her  eyes. 

The  night  came  on  with  profi)und  glooffl, 
and  with  dense  masses  of  tiiunder  clouds 
moving  heavily  across  the  heavens.  iJJ 
below  me  lay  in  thick  darkness,  and  I  could 
scarcely  discern  the  dusky  boughs  of  ^s 
trees  against  the  ebony  sky.  The  birds 
were  silent,  but  for  a  sleepy  twitter  now 
and  then,  but  the  moan  from  the  o^ 
was  louder  and  more  continuous,  sadder 
and  more  solemn  in  the  ni^t.  A  k^ 
large  drops  of  rain  fell,  arplaSiing  ncm 
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on  tbe  leads,  and  pattering  among  the 
broad  leares  of  a  sycamore  close  to  me. 
If  George  only  knew  where  I  was  now  I 
He  thonght  I  was  following  my  own 
pleasure  and  amusement^  while  he  was 
losing  heart  daj  by  day;  bat  if  he 
could  only  see  me !  The  tears  smarted 
nnder  my  eyelids,  and  I  wiped  them  away. 
Looking  np  again  the  moment  after,  I  saw 
a  bright  stream  of  light  shining  through 
the  window  across  the  leads. 

Hecket  opened  the  casement  as  if  she 
were  coming  ont.|  bnt  jnst  then  the  thunder 
drops  pattered  down  with  fresh  fierceness, 
and  she  dosed  it  at  once.  I  crept  cautiously 
forward,  crouching  down  to  look  through 
the  lower  panes  of  the  window.  She  un- 
dressed leisurely,  and  folded  each  one  of 
her  clothes  with  the  minute  neatness  of  a 
lady's  maid ;  but  she  never  once  put  the 
satchel  out  of  her  hands.  When  she 
wished  to  draw  any  of  her  sleeves  over  her 
left  arm  she  passed  it  to  her  right,  and  then 
back  again.  Her  caution  was  as  vigilant 
as  if  she  had  had  a  htmdred  eyes  upon  her. 
At  length  she  deliberately  unlocked  a  large 
trunk,  and  after  some  searching  brought 
out  of  it  a  little  trinket  box,  which  also 
she  had  to  unlock  with  a  key  hidden  in  a 
pocket  in  her  dress.  I  did  not  suffer  my 
smarting  eyelids  to  wink  once  while  I 
watched  her.  From  the  box  she  produced 
a  parcel  tied  up  in  silk  and  a  soft  ball  of 
cotton  wool,  where  there  was  wrapped  care- 
fully a  third  key.  She  rubbed  it  fondly 
with  her  fingers,  lifted  it  to  her  lips,  and 
then  drawing  a  chair  to  the  dressing-table, 
she  fitted  it  into  the  look  of  her  satohel, 
and  opened  that. 

My  suspense  while  Becket  sat  gaeing 
down  into  the  gaping  satchel  was  horrible 
and  inexpressible.  What  was  it  her  eyes 
saw  there?  Could  it  be  only,  as  every 
body  supposed,  a  purse  containing  her  poor 
savings,  which  she  had  grown  to  love  with 
an  irrational  covetousness  ?  Or  was  it 
possible  that  it  could  be  some  cherished 
relic  of  her  only  child,  the  hahv  who  died 
before  Lewis  was  bom  ?  Worud  she  take 
out  the  invisible  treasure  so  that  I  could 
see  it  for  myself?  Her  fingers  went  down 
into  the  satchel,  and  handled  the  contents, 
whatever  they  were,  while  her  eye-balls 
glistened  with  a  savage  and  threatening 
light.  She  looked  up  once  towards  the 
uncurtained  window  with  a  glare  so 
fascinating  in  its  fierceness  that,  instead  of 
shrinking  back,  I  leaned  forward,  trans- 
fixed with  terror,  till  my  face  almost 
touched  the  panes.     She  detected  nothing. 


however,  in  the  blackness  of  the  night  out- 
side her  window;  and  with  an  angry  snap 
she  closed  the  satchel,  re-locked  it,  wrapped 
up  the  key  in  its  padding,  locked  that 
inside  the  trinket  box,  which  she  hid  low 
down  amongst  her  clothes  in  the  trunk, 
and  turned  the  strong  key  twice  upon  it. 
Then  she  knelt  down,  and  said  her  prayers. 

I  waited  a  long  time  after  she  had  put 
out  her  candle.  The  room  was  not  ab- 
solutely dark,  for  she  had  lit  a  rushlight; 
and  a  very  feeble,  glow-worm-like  light 
flickered  about  it,  just  showing  the  great 
outlines  of  her  large  frame,  and  her 
swarthy  &oe  asleep  upon  the  pillow.  I 
pushed  softly  and  persistently  at  the  case- 
ment until  it  yielded  with  a  noiseless 
motion  to  my  steady  pressure.  The  inner 
door  had  to  be  unlocked  and  opened  before 
I  could  venture  to  approach  the  sleeper ; 
for  I  must  secure  a  quick  means  of  escape 
should  she  show  any  signs  of  awaking.  I 
managed  it  with  equal  success,  and  left  it 
open.  All  the  house  was  still  and  sound- 
less, only  as  I  lingered  for  a  moment  listen- 
ing, the  clock  in  the  kitchen,  which  was 
a  long  way  off,  struck  one.  I  could  hear, 
too,  the  nightingales,  which  had  been  silent 
for  nearly  two  hours,  begin  to  call  to  one 
another,  and  to  tune  up  like  some  busy 
orchestra. 

In  another  ten  minutes  they  would  be  in 
full  ooBoert^  and  Beoket's  sleep  would  be 
more  readily  disturbed.  I  stepped  to  the 
side  of  her  bed,  and  looked  down  upon  her. 
The  great  strong  face,  set  like  iron,  was 
darker  in  sleep  than  when  waking,  and  the 
purple  veins  in  her  forehead  were  knotted 
and  swollen.  Her  arms,  as  thick  and 
muscular  as  a  man's,  were  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  pressing  down  the  satchel  upon 
it.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  might  as  easily 
have  snatched  it  from  some  sleeping  lynx. 
Yet  our  future  depended  upon  it — ^mine  and 
Gborge's.  Lewis  would  soon  be  of  age,  and 
then  the  papers,  if  they  were  there,  would 
be  destroyed,  and  we  should  lose  our  only 
chanoe.  What  could  I  do?  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  slowly,  almost  unwillingly, 
and  touched  the  satchel  upon  her  bosom — 
only  touched  it. 

Such  a  wild,  maniacal  shriek  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  mad  woman,  that  but  for 
the  sheer  instinct  of  self-preservation  I 
should  have  been  paralysed  by  it.  How 
I  fled  in  time  I  do  not  know ;  but  before 
the  frantic  cry  was  repeated,  and  before  any 
of  the  household  were  out  of  their  rooms,  I 
was  back  in  mine,  quaking  with  panic,  and 
hearkening  intently  for  a  repetition  of  tho 
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scream,  which  provoked  one  from  me,  in  spite 
of  myself,  as  soon  as  it  rung  throngh  the 
house.  I  ran  ont  into  the  lobby  with  the  rest, 
my  face  whit6  and  my  fright  more  evident 
than  any  of  theirs.  Becket  was  standing 
in  her  doorway,  Btorming  and  raging  like 
a  fary,  and  defying  any  of  ns  to  go  near 
her.  Mrs.  Townshend  talked  and  reasoned 
with  her  from  a  safe  distance,  until  she 
calmed  down  a  Kttle,  and  retreated,  locking 
her  door  with  a  loud  noise,  and  dragging 
her  heavy  trunk  against  it. 

I  was  very  ill  for  some  time  after  that 
night.  The  reaction  from  the  excitement 
produced  a  low  nervous  fever,  which  made 
me  feel  as  weak  and  helpless  as  a  child. 
Mrs.  Townshend's  doctor  saw  me,  and  pro- 
nounced me  suffering  from  some  severe 
mental  shock.  He  said  so  in  Becket's 
hearing,  and  her  conscience  accused  her  of 
being  the  cause  of  my  illness.  She  grew 
very  kind  to  me,  and  fonder  of  me  than 
before,  ordering  for  me  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies to  tempt  my  appetite,  and  urging  me 
to  take  short  walks  about  the  garden,  lean- 
ing upon  her  strong  arm.  I  became  better, 
but  the  satchel  was  constantly  under  my 
eyes,  and  a  mania  to  the  full,  as  dominant  as 
Becket*s,  was  gaining  possession  of  me.  I 
ceased  to  think  even  of  Greorge,  and  left  his 
letters  unanswered.  The  sole  and  simple 
purpose  of  my  life  seemed  to  be  to  obtain 
it  by  any  means,  and  to  put  in  its  place  the 
one  I  always  carried  about  with  me.  I  was 
on  the  very  verge  of  madness  myself. 

Hot  sultry  weather  had  come  in  with 
June ;  weather  which  made  the  house  in- 
tolerable, and  the  garden  the  only  place  to 
live  in.  Becket  herself  had  not  been  as 
well  as  usual  since  the  night  when  she  had 
aroused  the  household,  and  she  was  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  next  visit  of  Mrs. 
Haddan,  who,  no  doubt,  would  come  again 
before  Lewis's  birthday  arrived.  I  heard 
her — ^for  all  my  senses  had  grown  preter- 
naturally  acute,  and  my  ears  listened,  even 
in  my  sleep — leave  her  attic  one  morning  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  the  dawn,  and  go 
quietly  down-stairs  into  the  garden.  It 
must  be  insufferably  hot  in  the  attics,  I 
thought,  and  she  has  gone  out  to  enjoy  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  morning.  After  that 
I  could  not  sleep  myself,  and  I  tossed  about 
thinking  of  the  garden,  with  the  dew  upon 
thfe  flowers,  and  the  soft  grey  clouds  of  the 
dawn  floating  across  the  sky.  My  head 
felt  hot  and  feverish,  and  my  temples 
throbbed.  I  got  up  at  last  languidly,  and 
put  on  my  dress  over  my  nightgown.  It 
was  not  four  o'clock  yet,  and  nobody  would 


be  about  for  two  hours,  except  Becket; 
who  was  already  enjoying  herself  out  of 
doors.  I  went  down-stairs,  as  she  bad  done, 
quietly,  and  entered  the  garden.  There 
was  an  unutterable  beauty  and  peace  about 
it,  a  bloom  and  freshness  which  would 
vanish  away  quickly  when  the  sun  rose 
hotly  above  the  shadowing  trees.  I  paced 
leisurely  to  and  fro,  looking  first  at  one 
flower  and  then  at  another.  My  brain  grew 
calmer,  and  my  temples  cooler.  I  began 
to  think  I  would  write  to  G^i^e,  and  teD 
him  all,  promising  to  submit  to  mrhatever 
he  should  wish  me  to  do.  The  green  alley 
of  trees  stretched  invitingly  before  me, 
with  the  sunbeams  already  playing  through 
the  quivering  of  the  leaves ;  and  I  stroUed 
down  it,  with  gentler  and  clearer  thought} 
than  had  been  in  my  mind  for  many  a  day. 
I  recoUect  stopping  to  look  at  a  whole 
nest  ftdl  of  young  fledglings  claxnonring 
for  food ;  and  then  I  went  on  very  slowly 
and  calmly  till  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
alcove,  and  saw — ^what  ? 

My  feet  felt  rooted  to  the  ground  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  my  heart  throbbed  pun- 
fully.  There  sat  Becket  in  her  &vourite 
comer,  with  her  hce  turned  firom  me,  but 
evidently  fast  asleep;  so  soundly  asleep 
that  her  left  arm  had  flskUen  to  her  side,  and 
the  satchel  had  slipped  from  it  to  the  floor 
at  her  feet.  I  could  not  believe  my  own 
eyes,  or  be  sure  that  I  was  not  dreaming; 
but,  seeing  that  she  did  not  move,  I  un- 
fastened my  duplicate  satchel  from  within 
my  dress,  and  stole  noiselessly  forward, 
ready  to  assume  my  ordinary  aspect  if  she 
should  wake.  Was  it  possible  that  I  was 
so  near  success  at  last?  Within  reach  of 
her  powerful  arm  I  stopped  agaip,  looking, 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  satchel.  There  was 
still  no  sign  of  waking,  no  stir  or  move- 
ment about  her ;  there  was  not  even  a  sound 
of  breathing  through  her  lips,  though  she 
was  close  enough  for  me  to  touch.  I  raised 
my  eyes  from  the  satchel  to  her  face,  and 
saw  hers  wide  open,  but  with  no  sight  in 
them :  they  were  looking  at  me,  but  oould 
not  see  me.  Her  listless  hand,  upon  wbich 
my  fingers  fell  for  an  instant,  was  cold  like 
frozen  iron.     She  was  dead  ! 

I  was  more  fearful  of  stooping  to  seise 
possession  of  the  satchel  now  than  I  had 
been  before.  I  could  not  move  to  touch 
it.  My  own  fell  from  my  powerless 
fingers  to  the  ground  beside  it.  There 
sat  the  dead  woman  in  her  awful  slum- 
ber, never  to  be  broken,  and  I  stood 
beside  her,  while  the  morning  light  grew 
stronger,  and  the  sounds  of  life  came  oftener 
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to  my  ears.  Yet  after  a  long  while  I  re- 
member I  knelt  down,  still  looking  np  into 
her  terrible  &ce^  and  groped  with  my 
shaking  hand  abont  her  feet.  It  struck 
against  the  satchel,  and  I  started  np,  and 
fled  g^tilj  back  to  my  room,  only  just 
strong  enough  and  prudent  enough  to  lock 
the  door  before  my  consciousness  forsook 
me. 

It  was  Ml  day,  when  I  came  to  myself, 
and  there  was  a  great  stir  and  commotion 
in  the  house.  I  dressed,  and  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl,  for  now  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  to  London,  to  George, 
if  mj  powers  did  not  again  £sbil.  I  fas- 
tened the  satchel  safely  round  my  waist, 
where  I  could  not  lose  it,  and  went  down 
the  stairs,  a  step  at  a  time,  holding  by  the 
banisters.  I  wished  to  get  away  without 
seeing  any  one,  but  Mrs.  Townshend  met 
me  in  the  hall,  too  much  excited  to  be  sur- 
prised by  anything  strange  in  my  appear- 
ance. 

'*  Do  you  know,"  she  exclaimed,  hastily, 
*'  Townshend  has  found  Mrs.  Becket  in  the 
garden,  dead,  stone  dead?  It  was  apoplexy, 
the  doctor  says.  Townshend  has  taken 
away  her  satchel  to  Haddan  Lodge  ac- 
cording to  orders;  and  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Haddan  will  come  over  herself  about  the 
funeral." 

I  made  only  an  incoherent  answer,  say- 
ing I  was  going  up  to  Loudon.  How  I 
reached  there  is  a  mystery  to  me  to  this 
day;  but  the  first  thing  I  recollect  is 
seeing  the  door  of  a  gloomy  sitting-room 
opened,  and  George  sitting  alone  before  a 
table.  He  did  not  move  or  look  round, 
and  the  fancy  smote  upon  me  that  he,  too, 
was  dead.  With  a  cry  which  rang  through 
the  hotel,  I  ran  to  him,  and  threw  my  arms 
about  him,  asking  over  and  over  again  if 
he  was  aHve.  But  when  I  came  to  myself 
I  told  him,  sobbing  between  each  word,  to 
open  the  satchel  for  himself.  The  lock 
was  a  strong  one,  and  he  could  not  un- 
fasten it,  and  I  bade  him  cut  it  open  with 
his  knife. 

The  missing  documents  were  all  there ; 
George  Haddan's  letter  to  his  father,  his 
will  and  the  marriage  certificate.  After 
all,  it  proved  that  ^s.  Haddan  had  not 
been  married  in  London,  but  in  a  small 
church  out  at  Stoke  Newington,  which 
had  been  sold,  and  removed  stone  for  stone 
to  make  a  chapel  for  some  Dissenters. 
There  was  also  Mrs.  Haddan's  letter  to 
her  Aunt  Becket,  a  simple,  girlish  letter, 
which  George  keeps  to  this  day.  I 
carried  Mrs.  Haddiui  once,  when  George 


was  away,  to  the  chapel  which  had  once 
been  the  church  where  she  was  married, 
and  though  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
had  been  a  good  deal  altered,  she  had  that 
sensation  of  its  being  the  veiy  spot  so 
strongly  that  I  was  in  great  fear  of  her 
fainting. 

George  took  the  recovered  documents  to 
Mr.  Newill,  and  together  they  went  to 
Haddan  Lodge  and  demanded  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Haddan.  Of  course  she  had  al- 
ready discovered  that  she  had  lost  them, 
though  she  had  no  notion,  and  has  none  to 
this  dAy,  how  or  when  they  went  out  of 
Becket's  possession.  She  was  glad  to  hear 
of  any  arrangement  by  which  the  matter 
could  be  hushed  up.  It  was  never  made 
known,  but  all  the  world,  including  Lewis, 
believed  that  George  Haddan's  children 
had  only  just  come  forward  ta  lay  their 
claim  to  the  estate.  Instead  of  dying 
Lewis  became  quite  well,  and  married  his 
cousin  Margaret;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
badly  off,  as  he  had  all  the  property  of  his 
mother,  who  had  been  the  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  banker ;  they  live  near  to  us ;  but 
the  dowager  Mrs.  Haddan  has  never  entered 
the  doors  of  EEaddan  Lodge  after  once  quit- 
ting it,  nor  even  looked  on  the  face  of 
Greorge's  mother.  Mrs.  Haddan  has  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  our  house,  and  continues  to  be 
the  meekest  and  most  tearful  of  women. 
This  is  the  end  of  her  history. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  FIR-TREES. 


It  was  on  a  winter's  afternoon  in  Lu- 
cerne, that  we,  three  sisters,  tired  of  hanging 
listlessly  over  the  little  opening  of  the  huge 
German  stove  in  the  apartments  our  family 
occupied  at  the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc ; 
tired  of  looking  out  for  hard  words  in  the 
German  dictionary,  and  forgetting  them 
next  minute ;  tired  of  loolang  through 
the  double  window  of  snow-rimmed  glass, 
at  other  snow-rimmed  double  windows  in 
the  opposite  houses  of  a  narrow  street; 
at  last  became  desperate,  and,  casing  our 
hands  and  feet  in  velvet  gloves  and  fur- 
lined  boots,  sallied  forth  with  the  inten- 
tion of  securing  at  least  an  up-and-down 
walk  on  the  long  covered  bridges  which 
stretch  from  shore  to  shore  across  a  certain 
narrow  portion  of  the  lake. 

It  was  a  dreary  afternoon.  Winter,  with 
its  alternate  wild  and  piercing  winds,  and 
its  intervals  of  death-like  silence,  brooded 
over  the  mountains  and  over  the  lake; 
turned  the   blue   waters  of  the  gonc-by 
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summer  into  steel ;  filled  tlie  narrow  streets 
of  the  town  with  ice  and  snow ;  and  made 
every  place  bleak,  slippery,  and  dangerous. 

It  was  hard  to  beHeve  that  the  radiance 
of  summer  had  ever  been  shed  on  those 
dreary  mountain  ranges,  or  that  the  blue 
gentian  had  ever  mocked  the  sky  of  Au- 
gust in  those  ghastly  hollows,  or  that  the 
crimson  flush  of  the  rhododendron  had  ever 
lighted  up,  or  the  sweet  Alpine  rose  ever 
made  fragrant,  those  dim  and  frozen  re- 
cesses. The  long  perspective  of  the  covered 
bridges  opened  drearily  before  us  as  we 
cautiously  ascended  the  flight  of  slippery 
steps  which  led  to  the  entrance.  Not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long  boarded  walk,  on  the  wooden 
roof  of  which  is  dimly  visible  the  dread 
imagery  of  a  half  faded  imitation  of  Hol- 
bein's famous  Dance  of  Death.  Through 
the  apertures,  placed  at  intervals  to  ad- 
mit light  and  air,  the  great  gaunt  moun- 
tains, snow-hooded,  stood  out  against  a 
leaden  sky :  beneatJi,  the  inky  waters  lay, 
immovable,  about  the  piers  and  founda- 
tions of  the  bridge ;  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  patter  of  our  own  foot- 
steps, and  the  soft  fitful  slipping  of  the 
snow  from  the  edge  of  the  roof  above. 

When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  however,  we  did  hear  a  sound, 
and  a  strange,  weird  sound!  Onward  it 
came  in  our  rear,  as  if  some  strange  being 
came  leaping  on  behind  us — ^nearer — nearer 
— still  nearer — ^yet  stopping  at  intervals  as 
if  to  allow  us  to  go  on  before.  And  on  we 
did  go,  faster  and  faster  (there  was  no 
turning  back)  :  each  of  us  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  abreast  with  the  other  two, 
in  mortal  dread  of  dropping  one  inch  be- 
hind. Our  pursuer,  whoever  or  whatever 
he  might  be,  still  maintained  his  self- 
allotted  distance,  and  once  or  twice  each 
of  us  thought  (for  no  one  spoke),  she  heard 
a  low,  half-muffled,  unnatural  laugh.  At 
last^  the  sound  of  leaping  ceased  suddenly, 
and  a  silence  ensued. 

Then,  as  if  by  common  impulse,  we  all 
three  turned  our  heads,  took  one  balckward 
glance,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  cry. 
Our  pursuer  was  still  there,  only  at  a  little 
further  distance ;  and  in  him  we  recognised, 
bv  the  huge  mis-shapen  head,  the  mis- 
onievous  leering  eye,  the  unnaturally  long 
and  ungainly  arms,  a  miserable  being,  weU 
known  about  the  town  as  the  licensed 
idiot:  "the  Cretin  of  Lucerne.'' 

To  turn  back  and  &ce  this  weird  crea- 
ture would  have  been  a  risk  too  great  to 
run.     He  might,  in  one  moment,  in  his 


crazy  antics,  have  flung  us,  one  after  thd 
other,  through  the  convenient  apertores 
into  the  deep  dark  waters.  He  migbt  have 
tossed  us  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  covered 
bridge,  and  played  with  us  like  balls  as  we 
came  down  again!  What  might  he  not 
have  done  P  Any  course  was  wiser  than 
that  of  turning  and  attempting  to  pass 
him,  lonely  and  defenceless  as  we  were. 
We  must  trust  in  Ood's  good  providence, 
pray  inwardly,  and  hurry  on;  and  so  we 
did— on— on— still  on. 

Seeing  himself  discovered,  the  monster 
playfully  crouched  down  behind  a  wooden 
bench  which   marked  the  centre   of  ihe 
bridge,  but  soon  came  out  from  his  xmo- 
mentary  hiding  -  place,  and  renewed  his 
wild  leaping  and  his  pursuit.     We  were 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  further  end 
of  the  bridge,  yet  that  exit  o£Pered  but  a 
cheerless  prospect.    The  road  upon  which 
it  opened  was  a  great,  dreary  nigh  road, 
not  much  travelled  at  any  time  d  the 
year,  scarcely  ever  in  that  season,  and  with 
no  nearer  habitation  than  its  first  post 
town,  which  was  at  a  considerable  dsstuioe. 
From  this  road  branched  forth  onty  one 
other,  which  led  upward  among  the  lulls, 
and  soon  burying  itself  in  the  fir  and  pine 
woods,  wound  its  solitary  way  among  uiear 
ferns  and  mosses  until  it  stopped  before  ^e 
steps  of  a  small  chapel  nearly  hidden  be- 
neath the  drooping  boughs.     "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Fir  Trees,"  we  ourselves  had  named 
it,  when,  in  the  course  of  our  dsoly  wander- 
ings, we  had  first  seen  its  slender   spire 
seeking  the  sky  through  an  opening  in  the 
surrounding  woods. 

It  was  but  a  choice  of  evils  whi<^  now 
lay  before  us.  Which  of  the  two  roads 
should  we  take?  The  idiot  decided  this 
momentous  question.  He  drove  ns  np  the 
narrow  woodland  one,  and  up  it  we  nuhed 
accordingly :  stumbling  over  every  obstacle 
on  our  passage ;  over  roots  that  straggled 
across  the  path,  loose  stones,  pine  trnnkSy 
everything.  Once  or  twice  we  thought 
our  pursuer  did  the  same;  but,  if  8o»  he 
quickly  recovered  his  feet»  following  em.  with 
fresh  zeal.  We  had  a  desperate  race  to 
gain  the  refuge  of  the  chapeL  At  last  we 
reached  it.  Thank  Heaven !  its  door  was 
open,  and  its  ever-burning  lamp,  bine  and 
dimmed  by  the  forest-mist,  £Euntly  lighted 
the  sanctuary.  Thankfully  we  rushed  in, 
but  started  back  on  perceiving  it  was 
already  tenanted  by  the  Dead. 

On  an  open  bier,  placed  on  tressels 
before  the  altar,  the  body  of  a  woman 
was  laid  out,  waiting  for  intennent  next 
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day.  It  was  that  of  an  old,  a  very  old, 
woman,  of  the  peasant  dass ;  one  who  mnst 
have  Icnown  many  a  long  year  of  labonr, 
and  probably  of  privation  and  poverty, 
but  who  now  rested,  after  all  her  toils 
and  all  her  struggles,  better  oared  for  in 
death,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  life. 
Kind  hands  had  arrayed  her  lovingly;  a 
nosegay  of  bright  artificial  roses  lay  npon 
her  brmst ;  and  het  shrivelled  palms  were 
clasped  npon  a  cmcifiz  of  ivoxy.  All  this 
we  saw  in  a  rapid  glance,  and,  hastening 
instinctively  to  iiie  farther  side  of  the  bier, 
placed  its  protection  between  ns  and  onr 
pursuer.  One  moment  later,  his  hideous 
form  filled  up  the  little  chapel  door.  All 
breathless  and  panting,  as  if  recovering 
from  some  recent  fall  or  stumble,  he 
hurried  in,  and,  staring  wildly  round  in 
search  of  ^e  objects  of  his  mad  pursuit^ 
saw,  not  the  liying,  but  the  Dead. 

The  change  in  him  was  instantaneous. 
As  the  decently  composed  form  and  the 
placid  eyelids  of  the  aged  woman  met  his 
gaze,  a  soothing  influence  seemed  to  Ml 
upon  his  troubled  spirit.    Overcome,  per- 
haps,  by  some  feintly.Btirred    up    «col- 
lection  of  earlier  days  when  the  light  of 
reason  may  yet  have  flickered  within  him ; 
perhaps,  by  some  superstitious  awe  of  which 
his  ciazed  nature  may  yet  have  been  sus- 
ceptible, the    Cretin    sank    slowly   down 
npon  his  knees,  and,  hanging  his   huge 
head  upon  his  breast,  uttered  some  inar- 
ticulate  sounds  as  if  in  an    attempt    at 
prayer.    As  he  did  this,  we  stole  softly 
from  within  the  shadow  of  the  bier,  and  so 
round  to  an  opposite  door  to  that  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  chapel,  and  which  also 
opened  on  the  forest     It  was  fortunately 
unlocked,  and  through  it  we  passed  trem- 
bling, into  the  now  £urkening  wood.    Once 
there,  we  regained  our  former  path,  and 
ran  swiftly  down  the  hill,  out  upon  the 
great  high  road,  up  the  steps,  and  along 
the  covered  bridge  (the  shadows  in  the 
nooks  and  angles  of  which  were  now  grow- 
ing long  and  dark),  and  hailed  with  some- 
thmg  like  rapture  the  twinkling  of  the 
town  lights  beginning  to  start  fixrth  fit- 
fully, now  here,  now  there^  now  in  this 
lattice  window,  now  in  that,  and  giving 
a  blessed  sense   of   companionship,    and 
help.     Heaven  be  praised,  we  needed  it  no 
longer.     All  was  still  and  quiet  behind 
us.    The  Cretin  had  remained  with  the 
Dead ;  and  the  Living  reached  their  home 
in  safety. 

"  Lord  in  Heaven !  youn^  ladies !   What 
an  escape  you  have  had,  m  not  meeting 


him  at  all  events !"  exclaimed  our  host  of 
the  '^Cheval  Blanc,"  as,  before  rushing 
up-stairs,  we  told  him  our  adventure  in  a 
few  breathless  words.  "Why,  he  runs 
at  folks  like  a  bull!  Many's  the  whole 
&mily  he  would  have  gored  if  he  had  had 
but  the  horns  !  But  this  shall  be  his  last 
performance !  An  innocent,  forsooth,  as 
the  old  women  call  him  !  I  will  go  myself 
to-morrow,  and  head  a  petition  to  have  him 
sent  to  an  asylum,  where  he  may  run  and 
leap  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  And  then 
you  see,  dear  young  ladies,  why  if  he  had 
destroyed  but  one  of  you--*-mark  my  words, 
but  one  of  you ! — ^it  would  have  been  enough 
to  scare  tiavellers  from  our  good  town  for 
ever  so  long,  and  can  we  afford  to  lose  the 
English  traveller,  we  poor  Swiss  P  Lord  in 
Heaven,  what  a  merdfid  escape  !" 


WORSE  THAN  BEVERLEY. 


Bbidowateb  holds^  in  the  county  of 
Somerseti  a  position  analogous  to  that  oc- 
cupied in  Yorkshire  by  the  town  of  Bever- 
ley, on  whose  political  history  we  have 
already  dwelt.*  If  there  be  any  difference 
between  them,  Bridgwater  is  a  shade  more 
corrupt,  a  trifle  blacker,  than  Beverley.  It 
is  difiacult  to  award  the  palm  of  C(»7nption, 
but  Bridgwater  has  one  advantage,  its  in- 
habitants got  larger  sums  of  money  for  their 
votes  than  the  Yorkshiremen  could  obtain. 

The  twenty-sixth  year  of  King  Edward 
the  First  had  the  honour  of  first  giving 
two  members  to  Bridgwater.  The  Com- 
missioners express  their  conviction  that 
since  the  year  1800,  at  least,  no  election 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  tovm  except 
under  the  direct  influence  of  bribery  in  all 
its  forms.  The  constituency  is  of  a  size 
very  convenient  for  the  professor  of  cor- 
rupt practices,  numbering  some  fifteen 
hundred.  Of  these  at  least  three-fourths 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  accepting 
bribes.  Of  the  remainder,  by  £ax  the  lai^est 
part  are  addicted  to  the  giving  or  negc^ 
tiating  of  bribes.  And,  as  is  indeed  com- 
monly found  to  be  the  case  in  your 
thoroughly  corrupt  borough,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  rival  political  parties. 
Your  Liberal  bribes,  treats,  coerces,  intimi- 
dates, as  freely  and  as  unblushingly  as 
your  Conservative.  We  have  seen  that 
this  was  the  case  at  Beverley,  and  at  Bridg- 
water the  same  rule  applies.  Furthermore, 
again  as  at  Beverley,  rank  aud  station  are 

•  See  AxL  ths  Ybab  Bouvd,  New  Seriei,  toI.  iii., 
P.44L 
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not  exempt  from  the  tamt  of  bribery.  "  It 
is,"  say  the  Gommissioiiers,  *'the  chronic 
disease  of  the  place." 

It  is  not  snrprisinf^  to  find  that  election 
petitions  are  no  novelties  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pleasant  Somersetshire  town.  So 
&r  back  as  1693  the  proceedings  of  its  con- 
stitnency  afforded  matter  for  inquiry.  In 
1781,  in  1803,  and  1808  petitions  were 
tried.  From  that  date,  alihonirh  bribery 
waa  rampant,  no  inquiry  waa  held  np  to  thi 
date  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Since 
that  time  four  petitions  hare  been  pre- 
sented, and  two  tried,  in  each  case  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  members  whose  conduct 
was  cause  of  complaint.  When  ifc  is  con- 
sidered that  since  1832  Bridgwater  has 
been  the  scene  of  thirteen  elections,  all  xm- 
doubtedly  corrupt,  this  number  of  petitions 
may  appear  small.  But  the  fact  is  that 
everybody  was  so  tarred  with  the  corrupt 
brush  that  nobody  dared  to  stir  up  the  local 
mud.  Clean  hands  were  never  common 
with  Bridgwater  electors. 

The  earlier  elections  reported  on  by  the 
Oonmiissionsrs  are  chiefly  noticeable  for 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  lavished 
upon  them.  In  1832,  an  expenditure  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sufficed  to  frighten 
the  Conservatives  &om  going  to  the  poll, 
and  the  two  Liberals  were  elected  on  the 
show  of  hands.  This  triumph  was  cele- 
brated by  some  light-hearted  but  perhaps 
slightly  blasphemous  burlesquing  of  the 
Church  service,  and  by  assault  and  bat- 
tery on  the  person  of  an  unpopular  Tory 
editor.  The  proceedings  were  wound  up 
by  the  acquittal  of  the  rioters  by  a  suborned 
jury,  and,  considering  that  there  was  no 
polling,  this  election  is  a  very  pretty 
specimen  in  its  way.  The  money  spent 
on  this  occasion  was  merely  a  drop  in 
the  ocean  by  the  side  of  the  expenditure  at 
the  general  election  1834>-5.  That  was 
something  like  an  election  !  Four  candi- 
dates solicited  the  suffrages  of  four  hundred 
electors — ^the  constituency  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  that  year,  for  some  reason  not 
explained,  to  that  number.  One  of  the  old 
Liberal  members  presented  himself  for  re- 
election, and  allied  with  him  was  a  gentle- 
man described  as  a  wealthy  stranger  &om 
London.  This  wealthy  stranger  made  no  se- 
cret of  the  means  by  which,  if  necessary,  he 
intended  to  achieve  success.  Hemonstrated 
with  for  contesting  on  Liberal  principles 
a  borough  in  which  certain  of  his  Con- 
servative relatives  took  a  strong  interest, 
the  stranger,  whose  wealth  was  equalled  by 
his  candour,  cleared  the  ground  in  the  fol- 


lowing explicit  manner :  *^  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us.  I  have  de^ 
termined  to  have  my  election,  cost  what  it 
will."  The  privilege  of  writing  M.P.  aflser 
his  name  cost  this  gentleman  about  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  Conscsrvative 
expenditure  is  calculated  to  have  been  about 
as  much,  although  one  of  the  then  candi- 
dates doubts  whether  he  spent  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds — discreetly  observing 
that  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time  he  de- 
clines to  pledge  himself  to  the  literal  exact- 
ness of  this  statement.  Conservative  can- 
didate number  two  states  his  expenditure 
at  three  thousand  pounds.  So,  at  ihe 
lowest  computation,  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  were  required  to  bribe  fonr  hun- 
dred voters. 

Shortly  after  this  election,  the  passing  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations'  Reform  Act 
gave  the  Bridgvrater  Liberals  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  the  Town  Council  and 
the  various  posts  in  its  gift  with  staunch 
members  of  their  own  party.  ITot  only 
were  vacancies  filled  by  Liberals,  bat 
Tories  were  summarily  ejected  from  their 
posts  to  make  room  for  members  of  tiie 
more  powerftd  party.  It  is  true  that  this 
proceeding  caused  heavy  charges  to  the 
borough  in  the  way  of  the  compensations 
by  winch  these  illegal  evictions  were  salT^ 
over ;  but  that,  probably,  mattered  little  in 
a  borough  where  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
were  spent  in  one  election.  The  bribers  in 
chief  on  the  Liberal  side  were  not  neglected 
in  the  distribution  of  good  things.  The 
list  of  the  appointments  conferred  upon  one 
of  them  is  curious.  Tester  of  the  weighing 
machines,  weight  constable,  borough  jailer, 
superintendent  of  borough  police,  bailiff  to 
the  local  county  courts,  keeper  of  the  Be^ 
corder's  Court  Hall ;  these  offices,  together 
with  minor  appointments,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
one  Mr.  Robert  Bussell.  Various  members 
of  this  gentleman's  family  were,  at  various 
times,  provided  for  in  a  similar  way.  It 
is  sad  to  learn  that  gratitude  is  not  one 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bussell's  strong  points.  A 
'Moan"  from  a  Conservative  candidate  to 
the  tune  of  five  hundred  pounds  was,  the 
Commissioners  tell  us,  too  much  for  hun. 
He  changed  his  party  and  his  vote  from 
that  time :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  re- 
signed his  offices. 

In  1837  there  was  another  election,  ihe 
gentleman  of  the  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
in  order  to  contest  Westminster  against  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  a  Conserva- 
tive was  this  time  elected. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  victorious  candi- 
date snbseqnent  to  the  election  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  this  election 
had  been  carried.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  contain- 
ing the  usual  allegations  of  bribery,  and 
claiming  the  seat.  As  the  petitioners  were 
clearly  in  earnest,  and  as  there  could  be 
little  or  no  doubt  of  the  result,  the  newly- 
elected  member  executed  a  strategic  move- 
ment, and  ran  away.  That  is  to  say,  he 
wrote  to  the  Speaker  announcing  his  in- 
tention not  to  defend  his  election,  but  to 
let  judgment  go  by  deftiult,  and  thus 
abandoned  the  position.  Probably  the 
petitioner  would  have  obtained  the  seat  but 
for  the  death  of  King  William  the  Fourth, 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  which 
was  the  signal  for  some  further  jockeying 
in  the  matter  of  this  petition.  Parliament 
was  presently  dissolved,  and,  of  course,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  matter. 

The  election  to  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  took  place 
in  1837,  and  the  result  of  the  Bridgwater 
polling  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  chronicled.  Mr.  Broadwood,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  not  accepted  the  wager  of 
battle  on  the  petition  just  mentioned, 
offered  himself  once  more  for  election  in 
the  Conservative  interest.  With  him  stood 
Mr.  Courfcenay,  another  of  those  wealthy 
strangers  who  appear  to  have  always  been 
ready  to  pour  their  gold  into  the  greedy 
lap  of  Bridgwater.  The  Liberals,  on 
their  side,  were  ready  with  two  can- 
didates. The  one,  3Mfr.  Sheridan,  had 
been  defeated  by  Mr.  Broadwood  at  the 
previous  election,  and  had  subsequently 
petitioned,  and  the  other  was  Sir  T.  B. 
Lethbridge.  These  two  gentlemen  had 
consented  to  contest  the  borough  on  re- 
ceiving a  requisition  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  electors  inviting  them  to 
come  forward  and  promising  support.  But 
the  result  showed  that  treachery  must 
be  added  to  venality  in  the  catalogue  of 
Bridgwater's  failings.     The  numbers  were : 

Broadwood  •        .        .        .  280 

Courtenaj  ....  278 

Lethbridge  ....  6 

Sheridan    .  •       •       .        •  2 

Of  course,  all  that  the  requisitionists 
wanted  was  a  contest  which  should  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  bribes 
which  they  calculated  would  be,  and  which 
in  &ct  were,  lavishly  distributed  by  the 
Conservatives.  The  Commissioners  appear 
doubtful   whether  the    defeated    Liberals 


bribed  or  no.  If  they  did,  the  money  was 
certainly  thrown  away. 

Four  years  later,  Bridgwater  was  again 
gladdened  by  a  contested  election.  Mr. 
Broadwood  again  offered  himself,  and  had 
as  an  ally  yet  another  wealthy  stranger,  "  a 
large  iron  merchant  in  Wales,"  while  the 
Liberals,  on  their  part,  produced  two  more 
wealthy  strangers.  A  vast  expenditure  of 
money  resulted  in  the  return  of  both  Con- 
servatives. Bribes  ranged  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  were  taken  by 
men  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  What 
are  the  miserable  pounds,  and  two  pounds, 
and  fifteen  shillings  of  Beverley  to  this  ? 

It  was  well  fyr  the  bribees  that  money 
was  plentiful  on  this  occasion,  as  six  years 
passed  without  another  contest.  It  was 
not  until  the  general  election  of  1847  that 
the  pleasant  chink  of  corrupt  gold  was 
again  to  gladden  the  venal  ears  of  Bridg- 
water. Mr.  Broadwood  again  took  the 
field.  Against  him  there  was  but  one 
candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest^  Colonel 
Tynte.  Even  Mr.  Broadwood  had  at 
last  become  tired  of  the  frightful  expen- 
diture necessary  at  Bridgwater  elections. 
Colonel  Tynte  had  not  as  yet  had  personal 
experience  of  it,  but,  being  the  son  of  an 
old  member  for  the  borough,  doubtless 
knew  something  of  the  circumstances,  if 
only  by  tradition.  Both' candidates  being 
thus  of  one  mind,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lovi- 
bond,  solicitor,  "  patron,"  and,  so  to  speak, 
backer  of  the  colonel,  had  little  difficulty 
in  privately  effecting  a  coalition  with  the 
backers  of  the  other  man.  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  at  all  suit  certain  other  legal 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  Liberal  party. 
A  contest  must  be  secured,  or  how  could 
all  the  lawyers  of  the  town  profit  by  the 
election  ?  A  candidate  must  be  found  on 
any  terms.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Henry  Lovi- 
bond,  only  distantly,  if  at  all,  related  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lovibond,  went  to  London, 
and  returned  on  the  nomination  day  it- 
self, only  just  in  time  to  win  the  show 
of  hands,  with  a  "Purity"  candidate  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  The  coalition  be- 
tween the  other  candidates  was  talked 
of  in  the  town,  and  was  not  popular 
— ^naturally  enough,  as,  if  successful,  it 
would  have  stopped  the  accustomed  flow  of 
bribery  money.  The  "Purity"  candidate 
was  so  warmly  supported,  that  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  poU  he  was  found  to  be 
in  the  second  place.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  Colonel  Tynte's  backers  I  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid,  outwardly  at  least,  the 
show  of  supporting  the  other  Liberal ;  but 
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then  it  was  necessary  to  keep  to  the  original 
agreement  and  give  the  second  votes  to 
Broadwood.  Of  course  the  bribers  had  to 
be  called  in.  The  coalition  was  snocessfnl, 
and  the  ^*  Pnritj"  candidate  was  beaten  by 
a  large  majority.  That  this  gentleman 
really  did  contest  the  borongh  on  strictly 
pure  principles  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
his  own  expenditure  amounted  to  no  more 
than  twenty-six  pounds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  petition  against  the  return 
seems  the  natural  sequence.  But  no  petition 
was  presented,  although,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  *'  the  lawyers  who  brought 
him  forward  were  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  corrupt  practices  of  his  opponents,  and 
of  the  evidence  by  which  those  practices 
would  be  brought  home  to  them.  That  no 
petition  was  presented  against  the  return 
of  either  of  the  sitting  members  is  probably 
to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  like 
forbearance  on  similar  occasions  at  Bridg- 
water." It  is  remarkable  that,  until  they 
had  succeeded  in  ferreting  out  the  history 
of  this  election,  the  Commissioners  were 
assured  even  by  trustworthy  witnesses  that 
it  was  the  one  pure  election  that  had  oc- 
curred since  1832. 

The  same  game  of  coalition  between  a 
Conservative  and  a  Liberal  was  played 
again  at  the  election  of  1852.  The  split  in 
the  Liberal  camp  still  existed,  and  three 
Liberals  stood  for  the  borough  against 
two  Conservatives.  The  Commissioners 
acquit  these  latter  gentlemen  of  having 
countenanced  any  corrupt  expenditure. 
The  one  spent  little  or  nothing,  the  other, 
who  was  eventually  suocessfiil,  sp^it  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  *'  including  the 
cost  of  a  five  months'  canvass."  Of  the 
Liberals,  the  two  who  were  ultimately 
defeated  spent  some  six  hundred  poimda ; 
one  of  them.  Lord  Henley,  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  polling  day,  actually  ap- 
pHed  to  for  money  to  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  bribing,  but,  to  his  honour, 
flatly  and  unhesitatu^ly  revised  it.  The 
victorious  labexal,  Colonel  Tynte,  was 
elected  through  corrupt  practices,  it  is 
said  without  his  knowledge.  Money  went 
about  freely  both  in  bribery  and  treating. 
The  price  of  votes  had  fallen  consider- 
ably, ten  pounds  being  now  the  regulation 
figure.  Notorious  bribe  agents  were  em- 
ployed who,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  secret  ooahtion,  bribed  electors  to 
vote  for  Colonel  Tynte,  the  liberal,  and 
Mr.  Follett,  ihe  Conservative — certainly, 
be  it  understood,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  latter  gentlemen,  who  knew  nothing  of 


the  coalition  made  by  his  "  patrons."  That 
the  bribe  agents  were  not  themselves  the 
most  trustworthy  persons  possible,  may 
readily  be  imagined.  The  large  sums  of 
money  passing  through  their  hands  must 
have  been  tempting,  and  in  the  case  of  one 
Heal  the  tempiEition  appears  to  have  been 
irresistible.  This  person  is  described  as 
having  undoubtedly  ^  intercepted"  at  least 
one  hundred  poxmds  of  the  bribe  money 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  least  ashttmed  of 
the  transaction.  The  Commissioners  dwell 
particularly  on  this  de^Eilcation,  because,  as 
they  note,  "it  is  the  first  discovered  in- 
stance of  what  was  soon  to  beoam.e — if  it 
had  not  already  become — the  general  prac- 
tice of  bribe  agents." 

Gradually  the  discords  which  had  torn 
the  Liberal  party  to  pieces  were  appeased. 
The  rival  attorneys  buried  the  hatchet^  and 
jointly  started  two  Liberals  at  the  election 
of  1857.  Mr.  Follett,  the  late  Conserva- 
tive member,  opposed  them.  But  as  this 
gentleman  moderated  his  expenditure  on 
the  occasion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
suffered  defeat.  Mr.  Heal  was  again  em. 
ployed  to  distribute  the  Liberal  bribes.  So 
highly  was  this  gentleman  thought  of  hj 
his  party,  that  it  is  in  evidence  that  his 
chief  employer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lovibond, 
asseverated  in  strong  language  that  if  Heal 
deserted  the  party — as  there  was  some  sus- 
picion he  was  about  to  do — ^he  (Lovibond) 
must  put  up  his  electioneering  shutters. 
But  Heal  did  not  desert  the  party.  He 
distributed  bribes  manfully.  The  Golden 
Ball  Inn  was  his  counting-house,  and  there 
he  bribed  with  ten  pounds  apiece  such 
voters  as  were  brought  to  him  by  one 
Foster,  Mr.  Lovibond's  derk.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous circumstance,  taken  in  oonnexi<Hi  with 
that  hundred  pounds  with  which  Mr.  Heal's 
name  was  connected  in  the  1852  electian, 
that  on  this  occasion  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
count for  two  hundred  pounds  when  he 
endeavoured  to  balance  his  receipts  and 
expenditure.  So  odd  did  the  coin<ndenoe 
appear  to  Foster,  that  he  declined  to  pay 
Heal  a  sum  of  forty  pounds  for  services 
rendered,  remarking:  "Bill,  you  did  us 
last  time,  and  we  have  done  yon  this 
time !"  and  the  Commissioners  are  evi- 
dently oitirely  of  Mr.  Foster's  opinion. 
No  petition  followed  iMa  election,  al&ough 
the  bribery  had  been  open  and  notorious. 
Indeed,  to  mich  a  pass  had  things  come^ 
that  Kttle  or  no  pains  were  taken  to  ooor- 
ceal  corrupt  practices.  Each  side  knew 
that  the  otiier  dared  not  petition. 
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Tiie  sitting  members  had  not  mucli 
breathing  time  before  having  onoe  more  to 
fight  for  their  seats.  The  general  election 
of  1859  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  Two  accidental  Conservatives, 
as  they  may  be  called,  dispnted  the  ground 
with  the  old  members. 

Of  these  new  comers,  Mr.  Padwick,  being 
interested  in  an  election  in  another  part  of 
England,  had  called  at  the  office  of  the  Con- 
servative agents  in  London,  and  had  there 
^'  promiscnondy"  met  Mr.  Smith,  a  genl^e- 
man  from  Bridgwater,  in  search  of  a  candi- 
date. The  result  of  the  short  conversation 
that  ensued  was,  that  Mr.  Padwick  agreed 
to  stand  for  Bridgwater,  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  he  went  down  to  the  borough, 
provided  with  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  tiien  consigned  to  Mr.  Smith's  keep- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  week  it  appeared 
that  the  money  was  all  expended  in  settling 
outstanding  accounts,  and  another  thousand 
pounds  arrived  from  London,  in  a  parcel  la- 
belled, "  Samples,  glass;  with  care.  This  side 
up,"  and  this  monev  likewise  was  distri- 
buted. On  behalf  of  tne  second  Conservative 
candidate  no  money  appears  to  have  been 
distributed,  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  had 
made  a  prudent  arrangement  by  which  he 
was  to  spend  onlv  two  hundred  pounds  if  un- 
successful, or  a  thousand  pounds  if  returned. 
Both  the  Liberal  candidates  were  elected, 
very  cheaply  it  would  at  first  appear,  as 
the  published  accounts  of  one  of  them 
amounted  only  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds.  About  three  months  after 
the  election,  however,  this  gentleman  was, 
to  his  dismay,  called  upon  to  pay,  and  did 
pay,  over  eleven  hundred  poundjs  in  dis- 
charge of  moneys  spent  illegally  on  his 
behalf,  a  "  pull "  that  must  Imve  been  dis- 
agreeable indeed.  Of  the  expenditure  of 
the  other  Liberal  no  account  can  be  got : 
but  as  he  changed  a  cheque  of  his  £b,ther*s 
for  seven  hundred  pounds  at  the  Bridg- 
water Bank  just  before  the  election, 
and  as  the  ten-pound  notes  in  which  he 
elected  to  "  have  it"  were  very  soon  after 
changed  for  gold  by  persons  in  humble 
stations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
large,  and  that  little  secrecy  was  observed. 
Many  voters  were  bribed  at  this  election  by 
both  parties.  The  Conservatives  bribed  a 
fortnight  before  the  electi<m,  the  Liberals 
waited  till  the  polling  day,  when  they  inters 
cepted  voters  on  the  way  to  the  booth,  ad- 
ministered their  bribes,  and  polled  their 
men  then  and  thera 

Mr.  Padwick  had  had  enough  of  Bridg- 
water in  this  his  first  essay,  but  his  un- 


successful colleague,  Mr.  Westropp,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  "  nursing"  the  borough 
by  large  subscriptions  to  race  meetings, 
charities,  &c.,  and  expended  in  that  process 
some  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  And  this  process  had  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  no  election  taking 
place  before  1865*  On  this  occasion  two 
Liberals  appeared  to  oppose  Mr.  West- 
ropp, but,  as  they  went  on  the  "  Purity" 
principle,  and  did  not  bribe  by  money 
payments,  they  had  little  chance  against 
the  couple  of  tiiousand  pounds  that  were 
forthcoming  on  the  other  side.  The  Con- 
servative was  duly  elected,  and  as  duly 
unseated  on  petition.  A  cross  petition 
against  the  Liberal  who  was  second  on  the 
poll  was  dismissed,  but  his  costs  were  not 
allowed,  for,  said  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, '^  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about 
Bridgwater,"  and  a  r^>ortwas  made  to  the 
House  that  corrupt  practices  had  exten- 
sively prevailed  at  the  last  election. 

A  circumstance  of  interest  in  this  election 
is  the  re-appearance  of  oun  old  friend  Mr. 
William  Heal.  Disgusted  with  the  mean 
conduct  of  Poster  with  reference  to  that 
forty  pounds,  he  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Conservative  side,  voted  for  West- 
ropp, and  received  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  bribe  with.  In  his  artless  evi- 
dence he  admits  having  kept  two  hundred 
pounds — a  pretty  good  slice  of  the  cake 
— ^for  himself,  and  also  admits  having 
committed  wilfrd  perjury  before  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  of  1866.  But  what  of 
that  P  The  heart  of  Bridgwater  is  with 
him  still,  for  he  assures  the  Commis- 
sioners that  none  of  his  proceedings 
''ever  did  him  the  slightest  damage  at 
Bridgwater,  either  in  reputation,  or  in 
tiTist,  or  in  commerce,  and  that  even  now 
'  his  credit  there  stands  as  high  as  ever  it 
did.' "    What  an  Arcadia ! 

It  was  not  likely  that  in  a  town  where  every 
other  form  of  bribery  and  intimidation  was 
practised,  the  element  of  religious  persecu- 
tion should  have  no  place.  Robert  Coles,  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  chapel,  who  had  given 
evidence  before  the  committee  in  London, 
was,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Bridgwater, 
requested  to  attend  a  private  meeting  at 
the  house  of  the  pastor.  At  this  meeting 
he  was  accused  by  one  J.  W.  Sully,  one  of 
the  deacons  of  the  chapel,  of  having  "  been 
to  London  with  dirty  hajads  as  to  bribery 
and  perjury."  Coles  denied  the  charge, 
and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  no  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken  until  after  the 
publication  of  the  Blue  Book.     Notwith- 
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BtaDding  this,  Coles  was  requested  not  to 
attend  the  Communion  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing Snndaj,  and  on  the  Monday  was, 
in  direct  violation  of  rules,  expelled  the 
commnnity  by  an  infonpal  meeting.  The 
pastor  and  deacons  confmnmcated  this  de- 
cision to  Coles  in  a  letter,  quite  shocking 
in  its  hypocritical  affectation  of  Christian 
regret  and  grief  over  a  backsliding  brother, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed,  with  suspicions 
iteration,  that  Coles's  punishment  has  no 
connexion  with  the  fact  of  his  voting  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  is  entirely  for  his 
sonl's  sake.  Bnt  when  it  is  stated  that 
Snlly  was  a  red-hot  Liberal  partisan,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
tried  for  the  riots  at  the  election  of  1832, 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  will  be 
pretty  clear.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Goles  afterwards  brought  an  action  for 
libel,  during  the  trial  of  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  committed  penuiy 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  recovered  fifty  pounds  damages. 

The  cost  of  these  two  contests  of  Mr. 
Westropp's,  and  the  cost  of  the  petition, 
are  put  at  seven  thousand  ponnds, /or  which 
he  never  received  any  accov/nt ;  this,  with  the 
cost  of  "nursing"  the  borough  for  nine 
years,  makes  up  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  A  good  round  sum  did  Mr. 
Westropp  pay  for  his  whistle ! 

The  next  election  was  a  simple  afiair, 
and  money  was  freely  spent.  A  Conser- 
vative and  a  Liberal  contested  the  vacant 
seat.  Of  these  the  Conservative,  who  won 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  seven,  spent 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  His 
published  expenses  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pounds  nineteen  shillings. 
The  Liberal  was  very  energetic  against 
corrupt  practices,  and  declined  to  contest 
the  borough  except  on  "Purity"  princi- 
ples. "Purity"  principles,  the  Liberal  at- 
torneys declared,  were  the  very  principles 
they  loved,  and  bribery  was  abhorrent  to 
their  souls.  So  the  candidate  promised  to 
subscribe  six  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  petition,  should  the  Conser- 
vative win  by  bribery,  and  the  election 
went  on.  After  the  defeat  of  their  man,  no- 
toriously caused  by  the  emplojrment  of  cor- 
rupt practices  by  the  other  side,  the  ardour 
of  the  Liberal  attorneys  on  behalf  of  a  peti- 
tion vanished  in  a  curious  way,  and  the  un- 
fortunate candidate  began  to  suspect  that 
all  was  not  right.  And  well  he  might,  for 
after  some  days  the  managers  of  the  party 
confessed  to  having  spent  large  sums  ille- 
gally,  and  the  expenses  of   the  election 


turned  out  to  be  upwards  of  fifteen  him- 
drcd  pounds  instead  of  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  pounds  ten  and  twopence 
(these  accounts  are  always  suspicionslj 
particular  about  the  pence)  vouched  for  bj 
the  published  statement.  This  money  was 
ultimately  paid  by  the  candidate. 

The  year  1866  was  a  capital  year  for 
corrupt  Bridgwater  electors,  for  in  June 
the  Conservative  member  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  re*election.  He  hoped,  good, 
easy  man,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  over  the 
course,  and  did  not  even  visit  the  town 
until  a  day  or  two  before  the  election.  He 
was  speedily  xmdeceived.  The  libera! 
managers  had  discovered  a  candidate  b 
Mr.  Vanderbyl,  a  London  merchant,  who 
was  willing  to  disburse  a  considerable  smn 
of  money  for  the  honour  of  representiuir 
Bridgwater,  and  who  had  already  had 
some  experience  in  electioneering,  haTing 
at  the  last  general  election  unsuccessfoUj 
contested  Yarmouth  in  conjunction  with 
a  Mr.  Brogden.  It  was  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Brogden,  who  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  place,  that  Mr.  Van- 
derbyl was  introdnced  to  Bridgwater, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  came  to  the  town 
together.  The  electors  were  in  capital 
spirits  at  the  thought  of  a  brisk  contest, 
and  received  the  new  candidate  most  en- 
l^usiastically.  To  use  Mr.  Brogden's  own 
account  of  the  reception,  "There  were 
bands  of  music,  flags,  carriage  and  fonr, 
electors  very  exuberant,  beer,  Ac.,"  and 
general  drunken  jubilation,  no  doubt 
There  was  no  pretence  even  at  this  elefr 
tion  of  anything  but  bribery,  and  Mr.  Brog- 
den's  instructions  to  the  legal  agents  on  the 
morning  of  the  polling  day  were  simple 
and  decisive.  "  Go  in  and  win,  cost  what 
it  may.' '  And  witii  these  "  up-gnard*«id- 
at-*em"  kind  of  orders,  the  agents  wentm 
accordingly.  The  result  was  that  Hr. 
Vanderl^l  secured  three  hundred  and 
twelve  votes,  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  his  published  account  of  expenses 
amounting  to  the  modest  sum  of  two  hnn- 
dred  and  seventeen  pounds  thirteen  and 
fourpence.  As  his  opponent  only  spent 
two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  he  very 
naturally  secured  thirty-six  votes  fewer 
than  Mr.  Vanderbyl,  and  lost  the  election. 
Of  course  there  was  no  petition,  and  Mr. 
Vanderbyl  remained  in  nndisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  seat. 

In  1868  occurred  the  general  election 
consequent  on  the  appeal  made  to  the 
country  on  the  Ldsh  question.     The  sit- 
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ting  members  determined  again  to  contest 
the  borough.  They  were  Mr.  Kinglake, 
who  had  represented  the  town  since  1857, 
and  Mr.  Vanderbyl,  whose  election  we  have 
jnst  noticed.  On  the  other  side  were  Mr. 
Westropp  and  a  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Westropp 
had  declared,  after  his  experience  of  1866, 
that  he  had  done  with  Bridgwater.  But 
he  had  since  then  been  invited  to  a  Bridge 
Committee  dinner,  and  at  that  festival  had 
been  heartily  received.  Carried  away  by  the 
enthnsiasm  he  had  evoked,  Mr.  Westropp 
(afber  dinner)  consented  once  more  to  stand 
for  the  borongh.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  London 
merchant  of  no  distinction  in  the  political 
world,  and  the  two  candidates  were  so 
weak  from  a  political  point  of  view,  that 
the  Liberal  managers  made  snre  that  heavy 
bribery  was  meant.  On  Snnday,  the  15th 
of  November  (the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed)  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the 
Liberal  party  took  place.  Mr.  Vanderbyl, 
no  donbt  thinking  he  wonld  try  and  get 
as  mnch  as  possible  for  the  four  thonsand 
ponnds  he  had  already  spent,  had  already 
announced,  throngh  his  partner,  his  inten- 
tion not  to  spend  any  money.  This  had 
been  received  with  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  was  snggested  that  it  was  mad- 
ness to  ran  two  Liberals  withont  money, 
as  it  was  beyond  donbt  that  the  Conserva- 
tives wonld  bribe  freely.  Mr.  Westropp's 
antecedents  were  well  known,  and,  as  more 
than  one  witness  subsequently  informed 
the  Commissioners,  "  Mr.  Gray  was  so  in- 
significant in  every  sense  that  unless  his 
name  meant  money  it  meant  nothing  at 
all."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Vanderbyl  that  he  should 
withdraw.  This  that  gentleman  objected 
to  do,  and  as  he  appeared  equally  indis- 
posed to  spend  money,  things  were  at  a 
dead  lock.  In  this  crisis,  Mr.  Vanderbyl's 
partner,  Mr.  Fennelly,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  sleep  on  so  important 
a  matter,  and  the  Liberal  agents,  taking 
the  same  view  of  the  business,  retired 
at  midnight,  leaving  the  candidate  and 
his  partner  together.  Very  little  sleeping 
was  done,  however,  for  within  an  hour 
Mr.  Fennelly  waited  upon  a  Mr.  Cook  and 
informed  him  that  ihoney  would  be  forth- 
coming.  Next  morning  he  went  off  to 
London,  having  sent  before  his  departure 
a  telegram  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Bedfern, 
in  London,  '*  Send  fifteen  bales,  and  send 
Thomas  to  meet  me  at  the  Faddington 
Station." 

Mr.  Fennelly  was  a  man  of  foresight,  for 
it  appears,  that  previous  to  the  interview  of 


Sunday  night,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Bed- 
fern,  '*  If  I  telegraph  for  bales,  a  bale  shall 
mean  a  hundred  pounds ;"  and  thus,  when 
it  was  found  that  money  must  be  spent,  it 
was  ready.  "  Thomas,"  who  was  in  reality 
a  clerk  named  Lomas,  met  Mr.  Fennelly's 
train  at  Faddington.  The  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  were  taken  to  Bridgwater,  and 
made  up  into  packages  of  ten  pounds  each, 
facetiously  described  as  samples  of  tea. 
The  friends  of  the  other  Liberal  candidate 
were  equally  prepared. 

The  secrets  of  the  Conservative  party 
were  well  kept.  They  had,  after  much  con- 
sideration, decided  on  fighting  on  strictly 
pure  principles,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  so 
fight.  But,  even  without  the  expenditure 
of  money,  they  were  dangerous  foes.  At 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  far  ahead,  and  at 
half-past  one  Mr.  Kinglake  left  the  town, 
giving  the  struggle  up  for  lost.  But  later 
in  the  day  the  money  power  came  into 
play.  At  three  o'clock  the  Conservative 
majority,  which  had  been  at  one  time  as 
much  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  had 
dwindled  away  to  eight,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  the  majority  was  the  other  way. 

A  petition  was  immediately  threatened, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Liberals,  who  had  re- 
lied on  the  Conservatives  being  as  culpable 
as  they  were  themselves.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  suppress  it.  But  no  agreement 
could  be  come  to  amongst  the  Liberals 
until  it  was  too  late.  The  petition  was 
tried,  and  both  members  unseated.  But 
edged  tools  are  dangerous  things  to  play 
with,  and  it  is  not  good  to  light  lacifer 
nmtches  in  a  powder  magazine.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  followed 
the  judge's  report,  and  the  misdeeds  of 
Bridgwater  were  all  exposed.  The  truth 
was  not  elicited  without  a  vast  amount  of 
wrangling  and  squabbling,  for  which  the 
Conmiissioners  cannot  be  held  wholly 
blameless ;  but  the  truth  was  at  last  elicited, 
and  the  result  is  before  us  in  the  report 
(the  second)  from  whicb  we  have  gathered 
the  foregoing  history.  One  point  in  con- 
nexion with  the  last  election  may  be  noted. 
It  was  conclusively  proved  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  voters  admitted  under  tlie 
last  Reform  Bill  were  corrupt.  One  of  the 
Liberal  agents,  who  ought  to  have  been  a 
good  judge,  stated  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  election  he  saw  hundreds  of  the  new 
voters  standing  about  in  the  cattle  market, 
like  cattle  themselves,  waiting  for  the 
highest  bidder. 

This  is  the  history  of  Bridgwater,  worse 
even  than  that  of  Beverley.     It  is  satis- 
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£Ebotory  to  know  tbat  the  histoay  ends  here. 
Grimiiial  prosecntioiis  bave  been  fbllowed 
by  a  diafranchising  billy  and  political  Brid^ 
water  may  be  oonsiderod  eztinct 


MAY  DITTY. 

Guczoo  I  enokoo  I  for  love  and  mirth 

Myfaentiflgayi 
I  have  no  wuh,  no  wish  on  flarth. 

Sweet,  aweet,  'tia  Uayl 

The  ewallows  on  my  roof  awake 

With  twittering  notes. 
In  ohonu  fttll,  aa  though  they'd  break 

Their  UtUe  thxoata. 

Guokoo !  cuekoo !  I  hear  it  ang 

From  out  the  grore. 
And  all  the  hills  are  echoing 

Thevoioeoflove. 

Sweet  dreams  ftom  off  my  eyelids  go, 

IliTeagain; 
I  hear  the  rosebuds  talking  low 

About  the  rain. 

I  hear  the  lambs  upon  the  lea. 

The  tiirostle's  breod ; 
The  flowing  mosio  of  the  sea. 

The  breathing  wood. 

I  hear  the  panting  of  the  brook, 

Ihear  the  sigh 
O' ^e  lilT  that  the  water  shook 

Whenhonying  by* 

Bise,  Uttle  head,  all  goUoMi^ed, 

Lent  me  by  God  1 
Wake,  little  spirit,  angel-winged, 

And  flit  abroad! 

Wee  baby  in  thy  ttny  bed 

Come,  erow  again  I 
ru  gather  thee  that  jewel  red 

Set  in  our  pane  I 

ru  deek  thee  all  in  snowy  state 

Monardi  of  spring ! 
With  cnmaon  rosss  from 

m  erown  thee  king. 

The  birds  shall  pipe  and  tell  our  sport 

To  all  thines  say. 
And  we  wifl  hola  a  meny  eourt 

This  first  of  May  I 


the  gate 


ACCORDING  TO  COCKEE. 


Hahlet  assures  ns  tbat  if  a  man  wonld 
have  his  memory  ontliye  his  life  half  a 
year,  he  must  bmld  churches ;  "  else  shall 
he  STiffer  not  thinking  on.' '  The  prince  had, 
donbtlesB,  forgotten  (or  perhaps  he  never 
knew)  the  story  of  the  distroyer  of  Diana's 
Temple ;  otherwise,  he  surely  wonld  have 
rather  said  he  mnst  bnm  chnrches,  and 
then,  by  way  of  giving  (after  his  wonted 
fashion)  a  sonnding  fimsh  to  the  sentence, 
he  might  have  forestalled  the  poet  of  a 
later  ]period,  and  have  spouted  to  the  fair 
Ophelia  the  well-known  couplet : 

Th'  aspiring  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  proposing  some  such  amendment 


npon  his  former  lefleotiop  wheaa  the  players 
appeared  upon  the  stage  and  interrapted 
him.  Perhaps,  however,  still  a  surer  way 
of  making  the  memory  oatilive  the  life  is  to 
become  the  author  of  soma  popular  school* 
book.  PeojAe  never  foiget  the  nazoes  of 
the  books  they  used  at  school,  and  it  is 
natural  thai  ikas  should  be  so.  Up  to 
quite  a  recent  period  it  was  customaiy 
in  '*  beating  the  bounds,"  on  All-hallows 
day,  that  a  certain  number  of  small  bop 
should  be  impressed  into  the  ezpeditton, 
and  be  bumped  upon  eadi  suocessiTe 
boundary  stone  of  liie  parish.  The  theoiy 
of  this  savage  ceremony  was  that  it  tended 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  children  with 
an  indelible  recollection  of  localLtiefi,  smd 
that,  in  after  years,  in  event  of  any  dilute 
arising  with  regud  to  parochial  land- 
marks their  memories  would  serve  to  settk 
the  disputed  point  as  well  as,  or  betterthan, 
a  written  record.  School-books  are  ik 
boundaiy-stones  of  the  paiish  of  Parnassus. 
They  are  set  upon  the  frontiers,  and  our 
arrival  at  each  of  them  in  succession  is 
associated  with  so  much  mental  (and 
possibly  physical)  Mcture  and  abrasioD, 
that  their  names  and  all  oonneoted  with 
them  become  fixed  upon  the  memoij. 
Then,  the  names  of  the  authors  of  i^ 
terrible  '^ horn-books"  are  passed  down 
from  parent  to  child,  perhaps  long  after 
the  books  themselves  have  been  super- 
seded by  others,  and  their  surviving  titles 
have  ceased  to  convev  any  very  definite 
meaning,  fletcher  of  Saltoun  said  tbt 
he  did  not  care  who  made  the  laws,  pro- 
vided only  he  might  write  the  popnlar 
ballads.  In  a  similar  way,  an  aspirant  for 
posthumous  notoriety  would,  perhaps,  be 
justified  in  exclaiming :  Let  who  will  bnild 
churches,  or  bum  them ;  only  let  me  mite 
the  school-books.  But  though  he  will,  doubt- 
less, get  the  notoriety,  yet,  as  we  have  jost 
intimated,  it  will,  probably,  be  a  reij 
barren  one.  Stat  nominis  uuihra.  His 
name  will  survive,  and  that  is  alL  Indeed, 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  names 
and  expressions  whidi  are  most  commonlj 
in  use  are  also  those  of  which  the  least  is 
known.  Household  words,  as  a  rule,  are 
words  about  which  people  are  oont^t  to 
hold  the  most  vague  and  haasy  notions :  jnst 
as  their  own  countiy  is  sometimes  alixiost 
the  only  one  in  which  persons  have  never 
travelled. 

Not  long  ago  a  play,  which  had  doly 
passed  under  the  inquisitorial  eye  of  tbe 
Lord  Chamberlain,  was  enacted  lor  the 
first  time  at  one  of  the  London  theatres. 
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In  one  part  of  the  dialogue  there  ooonrred 
the  familiar  line  from  Goldsmith^  ''and 
fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 
To  the  Bnrprise  of  the  actors,  and  of  some 
part  at  least  of  the  spectators,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  storm  of  disapprobation. 
Snbseqnentlj,  it  transpired  that  *'  the 
groundlings  "  imagined  that  the  offending 
passage  was  quoted  from  the  Bible.  Then, 
too,  there  is  lindley  Murray,  patron-saint 
of  the  grammarians.  How  glibly  and 
familiarly  it  is  the  custom  to  sp^kk  of 
him  !  With  many  of  us  it  is  the  way  to 
talk  of  him  as  '*old  Lindley  Murray,"  in 
a  half-tender,  half  compassionate,  tone  of 
voice :  as  though  he  were  a  departed  friend 
of  the  &.mily ;  genial  and  amusing  enough, 
but  withal  somewhat  odd  and  pedantia 
We  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  person  in 
a  hundred  knows  anything  of  the  career 
and  labours  of  the  illustrious  worthy  whose 
^*  sponsorial  and  patronymic  appellations," 
he  thus  recklessly  takes  in  vain.  Of  "  rare 
Cocker,"  moreover,  to  borrow  the  title  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  one  of  his  enthusiastic 
admirers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  name 
survives  and  is  familiar  to  every  one,  while 
his  life  and  character  are  all  but  unknown. 
Let  ours  be  the  glory  to  exhibit  the  re- 
nowned arithmetician  as  he  appears  under 
'*  the  fierce  light "  of  adulation  thrown 
upon  him  by  certain  of  his  admiring  con- 
temporaries, and  by  himself! 

"  That  most  ingenious  and  industrious 
philomath,  penman,  and  engraver,  Mr. 
Edward  Cocker,"  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1681,  and  resided  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  he  practised  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  taught  writing  and  arith- 
metic. To  his  excellence  as  an  engraver, 
Pepys  bears  testimony  in  his  Diary.  He 
speaks  of  having  employed  Cocker  to 
engrave  his  "new  sliding-rule  with  silver 
plates,  it  being  so  small,  that  Brown  that 
made  it,  could  not  get  one  to  do  it." 
Cocker,  however,  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
and  delicate  task,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rule 
being  so  small,  he  made  use  of  no  magnify- 
ing-glaas.  Pepys  also  speaks  of  Ending 
Cocker  "  by  his  discourse  very  ingenious ; 
and  among  other  things,  a  great  admirer 
of,  and  w^  read  in,  the  EngUsh  poets,  and 
nndertakes  to  judge  them  all,  and  that  not 
impertinently."  His  published  works  con- 
sist of  his  celebrated  arithmetic,  and  of  a 
variety  of  copy  and  oth«r  exercise  books. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  best  is  ''  The  Pen's 
Triumph,  a  copy-book  containing  examples 
of  all  hands,  adorned  with  ruoomparable 
knots  and  flourishes,  being  all   distilled 


from  the  limbec  of  the  author's  own  brain, 
and  an  invention  as  useM  as  rare ;  with 
such  directions  as  will  conduct  an  in- 
genions  practitioner  to  an  unimagined 
height.  Also  a  choice  receipt  for  £ke." 
The  frontispiece  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  at  twenty-six,  and  represents  hiTn 
in  the  felling  collar  of  that  day,  and  wear- 
ing a  small  moustache.  His  fiuse  bears 
something  of  a  grave  or  settled  look,  as 
becoming  "a  practitioner  in  sublime  and 
incomparable  arte."  The  next  page  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  quadruple  acrostic  (in  these 
degenerate  days,  double  acrostics  are 
deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  tax  upon  the 
witty),  "  dedicated  to  my  renowned  friend, 
Mr.  Edward  Cocker,  by  H.  P." 

A  modem  writer  maintains  that,  "  there 
is  one  kind  of  religion  in  whidi  the  more 
devoted  a  man  is,  the  fewer  proselytes 
he  makes  —  the  worship  of  himself."  If 
this  be  the  rule,  as  it  doubtless  is,  Cocker 
must  be  the  exception  which  is  said  to 
prove  it.  The  illustrious  and  ingenious 
penman  was,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
an  egotist,  "  a  devout "  egotist,  "  religious 
in  it."  He  set  up  a  shrme,  in  whidi  be 
was  deity,  priest,  and  thurifer,  all  in  one. 
Yet  he  was  not  without  a  "  following  "  of 
the  most  devoted  and  servile  worshippers. 
In  another  of  his  copy-books,  we  have  the 
following  "  Apostrophe  to  Cocker," 

O,  who  can  thui  mincnlooily  oommaiid 

ffia  pen,  unleifle  an  ugel  ^da  his  hand? 

No  pestilential  blasts  £ram  putrid  lungs 

Shall  blast  thy  £ame.    No,  th^  remorse  shall  dwell 

On  high,  when  envy  plunges  into  Hell. 

Another  address  "to  this  admired  book, 
and  its  more  admired  author,"  succeeds 
in  taking  the  one  step  which  leads  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  : 

Thus  comes  mj  Kuae  like  Sheba's  Queen,  to  be 
The  blest  adourer  of  thy  works  and  thee. 
Thy  heaVn-resembling  books,  for  which  eren  all 
The  world's  vast  emjlie  were  a  gift  too  smaU. 

Next  comes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  England  held 
a  contest  for  the  palm  of  calligraphy. 
The  result  of  it  is  stated  in  the  foUowing 
chaste  and  beautifrd  couplets : 

The  Dutchman  had  it,  if  fame  tell  no  lie, 
But  bein^  butter-fingered,  let  her  flie; 
Now  fflonous  England,  aba  iM  mine,  and  nune 
Bare  Cooker,  in  whose  works  her  beauties  shine. 

Finally,  the  Muse  is  called  upon  to  raise  a 
triumphant  arch,  "not  a  vast  heap  of 
stones,  but  stars."  The  sun,  too,  is  to 
stand  still  and  no  longer  "  run  about  this 
mole-hill," 

But  to  stand  oentinel  on  this  glorious  frame. 

And  in  celestial  flame  speak  forth  grcut  Cooker's  name. 
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Pretty  well,  sir,  for  one  man. 
But  to  return  to  the  **Pen*B  Triumph." 
The  first  copy  in  it  is  of  a  most  ornate 
description.  It  represents  a  chubby  boy 
(pen  in  hand),  seated  on  what  looks  like 
an  idealised  bicycle.  A  nondescript  bird, 
quite  unknown  to  naturalists,  is  flying 
over  his  head.  The  vehicle  is  drawn  by  a 
pony,  ridden  by  a  winged  postillion,  who 
bears  in  his  outstretched  hand  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  inscribed  with  the  mystic  name  of 
"  Cocker."  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  de- 
voted to  these  lines : 

Some  sordid  aotta,  cry  down  rare  knotU, 
Whose  envie  makes  them  currish ; 
Bat  art  shall  shine,  and  enrie  pine, 
And  still  my  pen  shall  flourish. 

In  these  lines  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
author  boldly  "rises  upon  the  wings  of 
prophecy."  There  is  a  defiant  lilt  about 
the  metre,  as  though  it  would  bear  down 
opposition,  and  carry  everything  before  it. 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  has  some- 
thing in  it  like  the  ring  of  an  epitaph.  In 
another  copy,  the  sentiment  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  lines  are  really  admirable,  and 
would  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  the  "saintly  " 
Greorge  Herbert : 

Braine-drowsie  qualmes  expell,  be  yaliant,  play  the 

man, 
Hee  oft'  times  gaines  the  field,  who  bravely  thinks  hee 

can. 

As  h  happy  instance  of  combining  the 
utile  cum  dulci,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
book  concludes  with  this  statement,  in  the 
most  florid  type :  "  The  author  hereof  is 
making  the  largest  copy-book  in  the  world, 
and  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  the  best." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  announcement 
there  is  a  touch  of  modesty  quite  unusual 
in  Mr.  Cocker,  when  he  is  speaking  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  productions.  An- 
other of  Cocker's  works  contains  directions 
how  to  make  and  hold  a  pen,  and  write 
different  hands.  It  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing Johnsonian  exordium ;  "  To  the  lovers 
and  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing.  I 
might  for  a  preludium  salute  you  with 
an  oratorical  charming  composure  or  dis- 
course, that  might  win  you  to  an  admi- 
ration of  fair  writing,  but  such  a  circum- 
locution and  illustration  were  in  vain,  it 
being  in  itself  as  far  above  the  reach  of 
rhetoric,  as  are  the  most  incomparable  pro- 
fessors thereof  above  that  of  envy."  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  most  minute  direc- 
tions for  making  a  pen.  **  Being  provided 
of  a  penknife,  razorr-metall,  or  a  small 
thin  French  blade,  which  you  may  best 
sharpen  on  a  hoane— -you  may  trie  whether 
it  be  sharp  or  not  on  your  fingers — ^but 


you  had  better  procure  the  first,  second,  or 
third  quill  in  the  wing  of  a  goose  or  raveB. 
For  the  fancy  handwriting  known  a5 
'  running  secretary,'  each  letter  is  to  ex- 
hibit wanton  meamderings  and  spreadicg 
plumes. 

A  nimble  sphere-like  motion  of  the  hand, 
Coin  capitals  and  curious  strokes  oommsBd." 

Very  curious  strokes,  indeed,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  imagine,  with  those  at  least 
whom  Mr.  Cocker  speaks  of  as  his  "  young 
tyroes."  Before  casting  the  book  loose 
upon  the  world,  the  author  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  and  to  disarm  malevolent 
opposition.  He  fears  that  what  he  means 
as  medicine  for  all  may  be  couTerted  intc 
poison  by  some,  "for  this  will  appear 
before  faces  sour  enough  to  turn  nectarr 
into  vinegar,  and  thoso  of  our  own  faculty 
too."  The  reason  he  assigns  for  this,  is, 
that  "  they'll  even  be  angry  with  their  eyc> 
for  seeing  more  knowledge  communicated  to 
every  boy  than  every  master  was  before  ac- 
complished with,"  and  then,  in  an  anmsing 
tone  of  self-complacent  superiority  and  con- 
descending patronage, he  concludes:  "but 
when  they  shall  know  here's  not  a  tenth 
part  of  what  I  could  have  wrote,  and  that 
all  I  am  enriched  with  is  at  their  service, 
which  (if  they  had  it)  will  make  them 
capable  of  teaching  anybody  whomsoeTer, 
then  I  hope  they'll  chear  up  again,  and 
look  with  as  pleasant  a  countenance  upon 
me  as  I  shall  upon  them." 

"  Cocker's  Morals,  or  the  Muses'  Spring- 
gardens,  consisting  of  Distichs  and  Poem* 
for  Scholars  to  turn  into  Latin,  or  Trans- 
scribe  into  various  Hands,"  is  a  book 
worth  noticing  for  the  sake  of  one  of  the 
distichs,  which  runs  as  follows : 

Artists  inyested  with  rare  skill  and  worth, 

Scorn  that  their  tongues  the  same  should  tmmpetfoitfr 

These  are  lines  from  which  we  think  the 
author  might  himself  have  gleaned  a  service- 
able lesson,  but  it  is  a  good  divine  who  fol- 
lows his  o?m  teaching.  Cocker's  Arithmetic 
was  not  published  until  some  years  aft^ 
his  death.  It  was  edited  from  the  author^ 
mianuscripts  by  his  friend  John  Hawkins* 
who  was,  like  himself,  a  writing-master* 
The  book  is  entitled,  "  A  Plain  and  Fami- 
liar Method,  suitable  to  the  meanest  Capa- 
city, for  the  full  Understanding  of  that 
Incomparable  Art"  The  author's  own 
preface  is  a  composition  of  amusing  y^* 
bosity.  Indeed,  in  its  extreme  grandilo- 
quence it  well-nigh  out-Cockers  Cocker. 
The  style  of  the  opening  sentence  in  parti- 
cular reminds  one  of  the  well-known  ^ 
of  the  Turkish  costermongers,   **  hi 
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name  of  the  Prophet,  figs!"  "Having, 
by  the  sacred  influence  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, been  instrumental  to  benefit  of  many 
by  the  useful  arts  of  writing  and  engraving, 
now,  with  the  same  wonted  alacrity,  I  cast 
tbis  my  arithmetical  mite  into  the  public 
treasury,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to 
grant  the  like  blessing  as  on  my  former 
labours."  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
be  had  long  been  desired  by  his  friends  to 
publish,  "  who,  in  a  pleasing  freedom, 
have  signified  to  me  that  they  expected  it 
would  prove  extraordinary."  The  work  is 
presently  stated  to  be  addressed, 

I.  "  To  the  honored  merchant :  knowing 
tbat  as  merchandise  is  the  life  of  the  weal- 
public,  so  practical  arithmetic  is  the  soul 
of  merchandise." 

II.  "  For  excellent  professors,  whose  un- 
derstandings soar  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  most  noble 
science,  that  they  may  employ  this  trac- 
tate as  a  monitor  to  instruct  their  young 
tyroes." 

III.  "  For  you,  the  ingenious  offspring 
of  happy  parents,  who  will  willingly  pay 
the  full  price  of  industry  and  exercise  for 
those  arts  and  choice  accomplishments 
which  may  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
your  future  state :  for  you,  I  say,  inge- 
nious practitioners,  was  this  work  com- 
posed, which  may  prove  the  pleasure  of 
your  youth  and  the  glory  of  your  age." 

Imagine  a  schoolboy  cherishing  a  trea- 
tise on  arithmetic  as  the  delight  of  his 
youth,  and  the  glory  of  his  maturer  years ! 
T'he  last  persons  to  whom  the  work  is 
addressed  are  "the  pretended  numerists 
of  this  vapouring  age,  who  are  more  dis- 
ingeniously  witty  to  propound  unnecessary 
questions,  than  ingeniously  judicious  to 
solve  such  as  are  necessary.  By  study- 
ing this,  they  may  become  such  artists  as 
they  now  only  seem  to  be.  The  rules  are 
grounded  on  verity ;  the  problems  are  well 
weighed.  Therefore,  now,  Zoylus  and 
Momus,  lay  you  down  and  die."  The  book 
concludes  with  "  Laus  Deo  soli." 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  1677; 
the  fourth  in  1682  ;  the  thirty-seventh  in 
1720;  and  in  the  year  1758,  this  work 
■actually  reached  a  fifty-fifth  edition.  It 
was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  was  the  first 
who  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  biographers  of  Cocker 
assert  that  he  was  the  first  who  reduced 
arithmetic  from  an  abstract  science,  and 
made  it  purely  mechanical.  £[is  book 
was  the  first  which  excluded  all  demon- 
stration and  reasoning,  and  confined  itself 
to  commercial  questions  only.     This  was,  | 


doubtless,  the  secret  of  its  wide  circulation. 
His  work  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
arithmetical  treatises  that  have  appeared 
in  more  recent  times. 

The  rules  of  the  method  of  modem  arith- 
metical works  may  still  in  a  certain  sense 
be  said  to  be  "  according  to  Cooker."  Per- 
haps this  fact  may  plead  in  at  least  partial 
justification  of  the  extravagant  eulogy 
which  he  thus  pronounces  upon  his  own 
works : 

Let  Zoylus  carp,  let  Momiu  bark ;  let  all 
Their  vast  retinue  spit  their  spleen  and  gall. 
While  sun  and  moon  the  day  and  night  command, 
These  works,  the  author's  monument,  shall  stand. 
These  shall  be  used  in  schools  from  age  to  age, 
Till  all  our  arts,  and  skill,  and  time  uall  be 
Swallowed  in  immence  etemitie. 

Farewell  to  thee,  great  and  illustrious 
practitioner !  Even  at  the  risk  that  Ben 
Jonson's  majestic  ghost  may  rise  and  walk 
the  earth  in  horror  at  our  presumption, 
we  venture  to  retain  the  title  conferred 
upon  thee  by  admiring  contemporaries : — 
a  title,  in  the  propriety  of  which  thou 
would' st  thyself  have  most  heartily  con- 
curred. 

O  rare  Ned  Cocker  1 
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The  present  Eang  of  Qreeoe  may  claim 
some  pity  for  the  legacies  left  him  by  his 
predecessor.  Ten  years  ago,  M.  Edmond 
About  told  us,  in  '*  La  Grece  Contempo- 
raine,"  that  Eiing  Otho  did  not  blush  to 
have  about  his  person,  individuals  of  evil 
repute  and  suspected  of  brigandage.  The 
Grivas,  who  were  in  high  favour  for  years, 
directed  in  the  north  certain  bands  of  fear- 
less and  devoted  men.  Moreover,  brigand- 
age in  Greece  is  not  what  we  might  sup- 
pose it  to  be.  It  is  a  source  of  illicit  gain 
for  a  number  of  petty  robbers,  who  com- 
bine in  gangs  of  thirty  or  forty  to  empty 
the  pockets  of  a  trembling  traveller,  or  of  a 
few  country  people  returning  &om  mar- 
ket. But  for  people  of  talen^  for  superior 
minds,  it  is  a  political  weapon  of  the  greatest 
efficacy. 

Was  it  wished  to  upset  a  ministry,  in 
Otho*s  time  ?  The  opposition  organised  a 
band ;  they  burned  twenty  or  thirty  villages, 
in  Baeotia  or  Phthiotis,  and  that  without 
stirring  a  step  from  Athens.  As  soon  as 
they  knew  the  mischief  was  done,  they 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  shouted :  "  How 
long,  Athenians,  will  you  bear  an  incapable 
ministry,  who  allow  villages  to  be  burnt !" 
and  so  on.  The  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  pursuing  the  brigands  and 
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capttirizig  the  gwlty,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  tortnre  all  the  bnmt-ont 
people  who  voted  with  the  opposition. 
They  sent  neither  magistrates  nor  soldiers 
to  the  spot ;  they  simply  sent  executioners. 
This  statement  is  not  .declamation,  bnt  &ct. 

A  deputy  of  the  Left  Centre,  M.  Chour- 
mouzis,  a  man  of  firm  and  moderate  temper 
and  related  to  a  deputy  devoted  to  the 
king,  had  put  questions  to  the  minister  of 
war,  M.  Spiro  Milio.  Questions  about  what? 
About  a  brigand  named  Sigditza^  whom 
the  said  minister  of  war  retained  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  despite  the  judicial 
authorities,  who  had  issued  against  him  ten 
warrants  of  arrest. 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  the  govern- 
ment sent  to  Phthiotis,  M.  Chourmouzis's 
province,  a  number  of  soldiers  who  were 
dpubtless  devoted  to  their  comrade  Sig- 
ditza ;  for  they  put  to  the  torture  all  the 
deputy's  partisans,  asking,  *'  Why  doesn't 
your  Mend  Ghourmouzis  come  and  deliver 
youP"  And  Greek  tortures  are  almost 
as  ingenious  as  they  are  varied.  Among 
them,  are,  a  horse's  bit  inserted  into  the 
mouth,  large  stones  laid  on  the  chest,  burn- 
ing-hot eggs  fastened  under  the  arm-pits, 
frictions  with  oil  preparatory  to  beatings, 
salt  food  to  excite  thirst,  privation  of  sleep 
during  several  days,  and  thorns  thrust 
under  the  finger-nails.  People  in  England 
will  not  believe  such  atrocities  possible, 
until  experience  demonstrates  their  exis- 
tence ;  as  when  the  unhappy  Times  Con*e- 
spondent  and  others  were  captured  and 
tortured,  in  the  Chinese  war.  Of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly,  the  Moni- 
teur  of  May  14,  1854,  says :  "  There  is  not 
a  horror  which  has  not  been  committed  by 
these  pretended  heroes  of  the  Cross.  For 
having  refused  to  give  up  their  money,  preg- 
nant women  have  been  ripped  up,  and  their 
infants  cut  to  pieces."  King  Otho's  mi- 
nisters, instead  of  proving  that  M.  Chour- 
mouzis  had  calumniated  the  government, 
shifted  the  responsibility  of  tiiose  crimes 
from  one  to  another.  The  minister  of  war, 
who  had  sent  the  wretches,  said :  "  If  there 
be  disturbances  in  the  interior,  apply  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior." 

It  is  not  asserted  that  King  Otho  com- 
manded these  atrocities ;  but  he  was  aware 
of  them :  and  he  neither  punished  the 
guilty,  nor  dismissed  his  ministers.  He 
readily  pardoned  crimes  which  did  not 
touch  himself;  and  when  any  one  de- 
nounced to  him  a  robber  or  a  murderer, 
he  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  to 
say:  "He  is  a  devoted  partisan  of  my 
throne:"  forgetting  that  by  partisans  of 


this  kind,  thrones  are  rather  apt  (and  most 
righteously)  to  be  upset. 

Brigands  in  Greece  are  not,  as  in  otW 
oountnes  still  cursed  with  brigands,  a  class 
completely  cut  off  firom  society.  Eadi 
troop  had  then,  and  probably  has  still,  its 
director,  its  impresario,  in  a  town,  8om^ 
times  in  the  capital,  aometimes  at  Court. 
The  subalterns  often  return  to  civil  life; 
often  also  the  peasant  turns  brigand  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  knows  that  a  good 
haul  is  to  be  made.  The  job  finished,  be 
returns  to  his  tillage.  Of  all  the  coimtnes 
in  the  world,  Gbreece  is  the  country  in  which 
opportunity  has  called  forth  the  greatest 
number  of  highwaymen. 

A  Frenchman,  residing  in  Athens,  has  told 
how  his  servant  one  day  timidly  accosted 
him,  twisting  his  cap  between  his  fingers: 

''  You  have  something  to  ask  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  effendi,  but  I  dare  not." 

"  Dare,  nevertheless." 

"  Effendi,  I  want  to  spend  a  month  on 
the  mountain." 

"  On  the  mountain !     What  for  ?" 

**  To  stretch  my  limbs,  saving  your  re- 
spect, effendi.  I  get  rusiy  here.  In  Athens, 
you  are  a  heap  of  civilises  (I  have  no  in- 
tention of  offending  you),  and  I  am  afraid 
of  catching  your  complamt." 

The  master,  touched  by  snch  valid  m- 
sons,  allowed  his  valet  to  take  a  mon^  £ 
man- shooting.  He  returned  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  leave  of  absence,  and  never 
touched  so  much  as  a  pin  of  his  master's 
property. 

There  was  a  poor  gendarme  who,  for  long, 
long  years,  aspired  after  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral. He  was  a  good  soldier,  brave  enongb. 
and  the  least  refractory  in  his  compaiiTi 
but  his  only  patron  was  himself.  &>  he 
deserted,  and  turned  brigand.  Here,  he 
was  able  to  display  his  telents.  He  was 
soon  well  known  to  all  the  heads  of  the 
gendarmerie.  They  tried  to  catch  him,  and 
missed  catching  him  five  or  six  times. 

Giving  up  that  game,  they  sent  a  friend 
to  treat  with  him.  "  You  shall  have  your 
pardon,  and,  to  make  up  for  your  tronbk, 
you  shall  be  made  a  corporal  to-morro^, 
and  a  sergeant  in  the  course  of  theyear. 

His  ambition  was  satisfied.  Be  coo- 
sented  to  be  made  corporal,  awaiting  l* 
tiently  his  sergeant's  stripes.  He  had 
long  to  wait  for  them.  One  day,  his 
patience  was  worn  out,  and  he  returned  to 
the  mountain.  He  had  not  killed  tiiref 
men,  before  they  made  haste  to  make  mn 
a  sergeant.  He  afterwards  rose  to  be  an 
officer,  with  no  other  patrons  than  the  per- 
sons he  had  put  underground. 
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There  did  exist  one  amazing  commandant 
of  the  gendarmerie,  who  seriously  endear 
vonred  to  pat  down  brigandftge.  Li  a  few 
months  he  made  all  the  brigands  hide  their 
diminished  heads  in  their  rocky  dens.  But 
the  anthorities  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  him. 
He  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  society. 

Two  travellers  of  M.  Abont's  acquaint- 
ance, on  the  point  of  starting  for  a  pro- 
vince infested  with  brigands,  thought  of 
asking  for  a  safe  conduct,  from  the  great 
personages  who  patronise  the  principal 
bands ;  but  one  reflection  made  them 
desist.  '*  If  those  gentlemen,  to  oblige 
their  underlings,  should  give  them  notice 
of  our  coming,  on  the  sly,  and  so  make 
them  a  present  of  our  luggage !  Better 
trust  to  chance,  than  to  the  honour  of  a 
Greek."  They  set  off  on  their  journey 
without  a  safe  conduct. 

They  were  very  near  repenting  it.  One 
day,  after  climbing  a  steep  mountain  all 
alone,  they  were  quietly  contemplating  the 
landscape,  when  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  three  guns,  levelled  at  them 
by  three  PelHcares.  Hemmed  in  on  three 
sides,  they  escaped  by  the  fourth,  and  ran 
down  the  hill  much  more  quickly  than  they 
had  come  up.  In  vain  the  three  cunners 
shouted,  "  Stop !  stop !"  One  of  me  fagi- 
tives  afterwards  stated  that,  during  the 
run,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  for 
stags  and  other  poor  creatmres  who  are 
hunted  and  shot  at,  with  no  means  of  de- 
fence but  flight. 

A  Frenchman  was  cleaned  out  while 
returning  from  a  short  excursion.  The 
brigands  took  their  choice  of  his  clothes. 
They  lefb  him  his  percussion  gun,  those 
worthies  only  caring  for  flint  guns.  Of 
course  they  took  his  money;  but,  as  he 
spoke  Greek  extremely  well,  he  explained 
to  the  chief  of  the  band  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  to  town  without  a  half- 
penny. Whether  for  thelove  of  the  Ghreek 
tongue,  or  out  of  pure  charity,  the  chief 
generously  gave  him  five  francs.  This  ad- 
venture happened  within  six  leagues  of 
Athens. 

Athens  was  once  all  but  taken  by 
brigands.  The  famous  Grisiotis  had  got 
together,  in  the  island  of  Eubesa,  a  band 
which  was  almost  a  little  army.  He 
marched  on  the  capital,  and  probably 
would  have  taken  it,  if  the  first  shot  fired 
at  him  had  not  disabled  one  of  his  arms. 
He  fell,  and  his  followers  took  to  their 
heels.  But,  had  that  bullet  missed  its 
mark,  Athens  would  have  been  in  the  plea- 
sant condition  of  a  hare  in  the  midst  of  a 
pack  of  hounds. 


A  lady  traveUer,  who  was  fond  of  sketch- 
ing, was  robbed  of  her  gold  chain,  just 
outside  the  town,  on  Mount  Lycabetes,  by 
a  young  Greek,  very  well  dressed  and  very 
well  made.  She  was  busy  finishing  a 
sketch,  when  the  handsome  scoundrel  came 
up  and  plundered  her.  When  asked  why 
she  let  him  approach  so  dose  to  her, 
"  Could  I  guess,''  she  answered,  ''that  my 
chain  was  all  he  was  thinking  of  P*^ 

A  negress,  who  died  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
odour  of  sorcery,  had  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  treasure  which  a  pacha  of 
Mistra,  she  was  quite  sure,  had  buried  at 
a  certain  spot.  The  Gbeek  government, 
rather  simple  in  such  matters  by  nature, 
sent  out  a  commission  presided  over  by 
an  ex-minister,  and  escorted  by  five  hun- 
dred infantry  soldiers.  They  began  dig- 
ging away  in  good  earnest.  A  ship  of 
war  lay  at  andior  dose  by,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  treasure.  The  work  was  ex- 
pensive, and  it  was  the  season  of  fevers. 
After  two  months  labour  they  discovered 
a  tin  candlestidc  ''  We  are  on  the  track,'' 
they  said,  and  redoubled  their  efforts. 
A  month  afterwards,  the  president  re- 
turned to  Athens,  convinced  that  the 
negress  had  made  a  mistake.  His  col- 
leagues strolled  piteously  towards  the 
vessel.  The  troops,  who  had  no  treasure  to 
protect,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  brigands,  who  had  heard  talk  of  the 
treasure,  said  to  themselves  at  the  very 
outset :  "  Let  them  search  in  quiet ;  we  will 
search  ihem  afterwards."  Disappointed  in 
their  hopes,  and  indignant  at  tiie  commis- 
sion's incompetency,  they  fell  upon  the 
commissioners.  Those  gentlemen  lost  all 
their  money  in  the  scuffle.  One  of  them, 
who  tried  to  conceal  firbm  the  robbers  some- 
thing he  had  about  him,  received  a  sabre- 
cut  which  nearly  carried  away  his  nose. 
By  such  severities,  the  Greek  brigands 
proved  that  they  had  not  lost  all  moral 
sense,  and  that  they  had  a  horror  of 
trickeiy  and  falsehood. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARM  LIFE. 


To  appreciate  the  state  of  farm  life  in 
the  Eastern  States,  preliminary  account 
must  be  taken  of  two  faciSy  in  which  it  is 
different  from  the  rustic  life  of  England. 
While  the  land  of  the  "  right  Uttle,  tight 
little,"  island  is,  to  a  great  extent,  held 
by  a  few  lai^  proprietors,  and  there  are, 
therefore,  several  quite  distinct  agricultural 
classes — ^the  landlords,  the  tenant  fiirmers, 
the  field  labourers — in  America  the  land 
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is  very  equally  divided;  There  are  few  or 
no  very  large  landed  properties,  few  or  no 
tenants,  and  the  farmers  own  £u*ms,  and 
hold  lands  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
through  many  miles  of  &rming  sections. 
Then — resulting  from  the  facts  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  everywhere  in  America, 
that  there  is  not  that  narrow  limit  of 
landed  property  and  that  dense  population 
of  which  one  sees  evidence  in  England, 
and  which  one  sees  strictly  regulated  by 
English  law  and  custom — ^there  is  much 
more  latitude  given  to  the  lover  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  He  is  never  warned  off 
by  monitory  boards,  threatening  prosecu- 
tions, or  dogs,  or  irascible  bailiffs — expe- 
dients necessary,  perhaps,  where  thick 
populations  crowd  closely  around  limited 
domains. 

You  must  imagine,  then,  a  state  of  rustic 
society  where  every  man  is  absolute  lord 
of  his  hundred  acres  or  so ;  where  all  are 
equal  in  feeling  and  association,  and  very 
nearly  equal  in  material  riches.  You  must 
banish  from  your  mind  the  impression  of 
lordly  charities  and  patronages ;  you  must 
conjure  up  a  race  of  well-to-do,  hardy 
and  hard  -  working,  independent,  intelli- 
gent, and,  in  their  way,  proud  yeomen, 
who  think  themselves  iully  ^'as  good  as 
anybody,"  and  yet  who  toil  side  by  side 
with  their  "hired  help;"  who  sit  at  table 
with  their  Lrish  "hands,"  and  who  are 
as  keen  at  a  bargain  and  as  "  cute"  in  dis- 
posing of  their  harvest  as  any  farmers  in 
the  world.  Every  one  of  them  has  been 
"raised,"  as  they  say,  at  the  free  common 
school  of  his  native  village.  If  you  will 
go  half  a  mile  out  on  the  main  road,  you 
will  not  &iil  to  see,  playing  lustily  about 
the  little  red  school-house,  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  farmers,  who  will  in  time  take 
the  place  of  the  now  middle-aged  hus- 
bandmen in  the  fields.  So  every  man 
has  duly  had  his  "  eddication,"  which  is, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  far  more  substantial 
one  than  his  rather  eccentric  Yankee 
dialect  would  lead  you  to  infer.  His  news- 
paper comes,  as  regularly  as  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  stage-coach,  &om  the-  nearest 
town;  and  in  the  evening,  by  the  gpreat 
wood  fire  in  that  room  which,  in  New 
England  farmhouses,  serves  at  once  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and 
sewing-room — or,  if  it  be  summer,  out  in 
the  porch,  with  its  canopy  of  cherry 
branches — he  cons  the  sheet,  his  toilsome 
day  over,  and  reads  every  line  of  it,  from 
the  date  to  the  obscurest  advertisement.  He 
delights  to  get  you  aside  and  hold  a  discus- 


sion on  politics  or  articles  of  religioiis  &itli; 
he  can  hit  you  off  the  character  and  "  record" 
of  the  candidates  for  President,  in  minutest 
detail ;  and  can  give  yon  good,  strong,  un- 
diluted common  sense,  in  his  nasal  twang, 
on  whatever  subject  you  may  discuss.  If  yon 
be  a  stranger,  and  especially  if  yon  have 
travelled ;  his  curiosity  to  kiiow  all  about 
"forren  parts"  is  insatiable.  "How  did 
you  find  them  Polish  women  ?"  asked  a 
farmer  of  us  once.  "  Putty  fine  women,  I 
guess :  especially  if  you  see  'em  in  a  TrKmn- 
tanecms  kentry  ?"  persuading  himself  that 
he  had  satisfactonly  answered  his  own 
query.  He  is,  hard  worker  though  he  be, 
an  earnest  politician  in  a  practical  way ;  k 
goes  regularly  to  "  teown  meetin' ;"  bitcbe 
his  horse  along  the  fence  at  the  side  of  the 
town-hall,  gives  a  rough  swoop  of  his  hand 
over  his  thick  hair,  goes  in,  and  in  fire 
minutes  is  on  his  feet,  making  a  thTmde> 
bolt  speech  about  mending  Jones's  dam,  or 
against  paying  the  bonds  in  greenbacks. 

Three  of  us,  escaping  from  the  choking 
dust  of  the  city,  the  heat  and  dull  stagnation 
of  our  offices,  and  the  weary  streets  deserted 
by  that  life  of  familiar  faces,  which  alone 
could  make  them  cheerful,  started  off  sud- 
denly, in  a  kind  of  desperation,  for  Fanner 
Standish's.  "  Squire  Standish's  place"  iras 
situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest,  snuggest 
vaUey  dips  imaginable.  Gently  sloping 
hills,  furred  with  mosses  and  soft  grasses, 
seemed  "narrowing  to  caress"  the  spot 
At  the  back  of  the  house  you  came  first  on 
an  orchard,  with  rare  wealtli  and  yariety 
of  fruit,  bounded  by  a  helter-skelter  stone 
wall :  how  often  have  we  stretched  out  under 
its  half  shade,  and  plunged  the  big  diric 
blade  of  our  Yankee  "jack-knife"  intotte 
biggest  water  melon  of  the  good  farmers 
patch !  Behind  the  orchard  was  a  cool  deep 
wood,  crossed  and  counter  -  crossed  with 
glens,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  noisy 
streams  with  &t  trout  hiding  in  dark  rock 
crevices  and  under  thick  moss  bowers.  In 
the  heart  of  the  wood  was  an  open  space, 
made  a  very  grotto  by  the,  overhanging 
beeches  and  chesnuts ;  and  here,  were  rude 
wooden  tables  and  benches,  with  spots  ob 
the  ground  worn  black  and  bare  by  g^ 
roasting  fires.  In  front  of  the  house, 
ran  what  would  be  caUed  in  England  » 
considerable  river,  in  America,  a  good  sized 
stream ;  perhaps  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
Windsor ;  with  a  lumbering  old  wooden 
bridge  just  a  thought  aside  from  the  good 
farmer^s  door,  shaded  by  trees  which  "bent 
down  to  kiss  their  shadows  in  the  sirem 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach  on  either  side; 
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with  boats  moored  here  and  there,  which 
anybody  might  take  to  go  anywhere,  and 
stay  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  nobody  care : 
a  sort  of  general  property,  used  in  a  primi- 
tive way. 

The  honse  was  one  of  those  sqnare,  com- 
pact, two-storey  frame  edifices,  which,  rare 
in  England,  are  found  at  every  turn  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  older  American 
states.  It  had  its  little  plot  of  open  lawn 
in  front,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
elms,  surrounded  by  a  neat  little  trellis 
fence,  and  adorned  by  a  pretty  porch  with 
shrubs  about  it. 

This  was  to  be  our  pleasant  summer 
home.  We  received  a  heiiiy  welcome  from 
the  farmer  and  his  &mily,  and  were  speedily 
settled  in  the  airy  "best  bedroom,"  first 
floor  front,  from  which  a  short  passage,  or 
closet,  led  to  a  smaller  apartment,  also  de- 
signed for  our  party.  The  room  had  the 
freshest,  cleanest  smell  in  the  world.  How 
thoroughly  the  bare  wooden  floor  had  been 
scrubbed,  how  stiffly  starched  were  the 
curtains,  how  perfectly  pure  the  not  too 
coarse  cotton  sheets !  The  good  farmer's 
mother  stared  out,  not  uncheerfrdly,  upon 
us  from  the  wall ;  to  be  sure,  she  looked  as 
if  she  were  on  the  point  of  tumbling  forth  on 
the  washingstand,  out  as  the  danger  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  Aer,  it  need  not  disturb  us. 
The  walls  were  plainly  white- washed,  the 
furniture  was  uncertain :  you  ran  some  peril 
if  you  sat  down  in  a  chair,  without  test- 
ing the  capabiHties  of  its  legs  beforehand. 
A  few  books,  a  novel  by  James,  Watts's 
hymns.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
and  a  very,  very  ancient  "  Keepsake,"  were 
primly  arranged  on  the  table. 

We  were  called  down  betimes  to  have 
a  "  snack  o'  vittles ;"  Farmer  Standish 
''  'sposed  we  must  be  '  tuckered  out' 
by  our  journey,  and  hungry  as  a  wood- 
chuck."  To  the  fare  we  did  full  justice, 
blessing  the  fortune  which  led  us  to 
60  groaning  a  table  of  healthy,  substan- 
tial, and  really  enjoyable,  dishes.  We 
adjourned  to  the  "  best  sittin'  room :"  in 
truth  a  somewhat  dreary,  sombre,  and  musty 
apartment,  fuU  of  strange  daguerrotypes 
and  prints,  and  sti£f  chairs,  and  fancy  needle- 
work framed  and  hung.  But  here  was  a 
piano ;  and  Farmer  Standish  had  promised 
that  "  our  Nance,"  as  he  siyled  his  eldest 
daughter,  should  regale  us  with  some  music. 
And  she  gave  us  a  treat ;  for  she  sang  a 
pretty  baJlad  with  a  sweet  voice,  and  real 
feeling. 

Before  we  retired,  we  made  known  to 
our  host  a  heroic  resolution  with  which  we 


had  left  town.  In  a  sudden  zeal  of  muscular 
Christianity,  we  had  determined  to  do  some 
amateur  farming ;  to  rise  with  the  lark,  and 
till  the  earth  with  our  own  hands.  The 
squire  laughed  when  we  stated  our  resolve, 
and  said,  **  All  right ;  but  you'U  not  stick  to 
it,  I'll  be  bound  !"  He  promised,  neverthe- 
less to  have  us  called  and  give  us  a  "  chore 
or  two"  in  the  morning. 

We  had  hardly,  as  it  seemed,  got  snugly 
cuddled  up  in  bed,  when  "  thump !  thump !" 
came  at  our  door,  and  Pat's  rich  Irish 
brogue  broke  rudely  in  upon  our  slumbers. 
In  the  city  we  were  accustomed  to  nine 
o'clock  ablutions  and  ten  o'clock  break- 
fasts; but  now,  as  we  lifted  our  exceed- 
ingly heavy  heads,  the  grey  dawn  was  but 
just  reddening  the  furthest  east.  "  Surrs, 
misther  says  ye  were  to  be  called;  breakfasht 
is  all  ridy  and  shmokrn'."  There  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  shp  on  our  clothes,  descend 
to  the  floor  below,  and  eat  what  we  could  of 
the  substantial  fare  there  awaiting  us.  At 
aU  events,  we  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
farmer's  day ;  the  early  bustle  in  the  barn- 
yard, where  Tom  was  yoking  the  oxen,  and 
the  good  dame  was  attending  to  the  cows ; 
where  the  cocks  and  hens  were  just  scatter- 
ing over  the  grassplot,  and  the  farm  "hands" 
were  sharpening 'the  scythes.  As  we  were 
getting  ready  to  follow  the  farmer  fieldward, 
the  sun  rose ;  but  friend  Wilkins,  who  had 
never  seen  the  son  rise  before,  yawningly 
declared  that  it  was  "  a  most  disgusting 
sight." 

I  will  not  relate  in  detail  the  experiences 
of  that  toilsome  day.  We  were  set  to  hoe- 
ing potatoes,  but  threw  up  our  hoes  just  as 
the  squire  had  got  well  to  work ;  then  we 
had  a  lesson  at  mowing,  but  Wilkins  ripped 
his  fanciest  summer  trousers,  and  his  re- 
bellion thereupon  infected  his  companions ; 
next  we  went  to  the  more  humble  work 
of  gathering  currants  frt)m  the  garden 
for  the  dame's  winter  jellies,  but,  of  a 
sudden,  found  ourselves  lying  at  full  length 
among  the  bushes,  converting  the  finit,  as 
lawyers  say,  "  to  our  own  use ;"  and  then 
Wilkins  pulled  out  his  pipe,  and  the  other 
two  of  us,  ours,  and  that  was  the  last  of  our 
boasted  usefulness  for  that  day.  What  a 
useless  thing,  to  be  sure,  is  your  town  hand 
in  the  country !  Before  we  knew  where  we 
were,  the  farmer,  his  sons,  and  his  labourers, 
came  straggling  home  frx)m  all  directions 
to  dinner;  and  Nancy  came  to  fetch  us 
from  our  igpiominious  retreat  to  the  mid- 
day meal.  The  New  England  farmers  dine 
at  high  noon ;  and  aU  hands  came  in  hot 
and  hungry  excepting  the  "  city  folks"  who 
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liadjnst  feasted  liberally  on  the  fEirmer's 
fruits.  Never  was  a  table  set  with  lustier 
fare  than  Farmer  Standish's.  There  was  a 
great  dish  heaped  np  with  young  potatoes 
which  seemed  to  reproach  us  for  tjirowing 
up  the  hoe  so  soon;  there  was  a  lordly 
lump,  or,  as  the  Yankees  say,  *'hunk,''  of 
bee&teak,  describable  in  no  other  way; 
there  were  turnips  and  green  peas,  green 
com— a  luxury  unknown  to  Englishmen 
— ^tomatoes,  a  monumental  loaf  of  bread, 
and  foaming  pitchers  of  cider  and  home- 
brewed ginger  beer.  We  sat  at  table  with 
the  farmer's  family — or  the  male  portion  of 
it — and  at  one  end  of  the  same  board  were 
Pat  and  Mike,  the  two  "  hired  men"  from 
the  Emerald  Isle;  while  Nancy  and  Je- 
mima, brisk,  practical,  useful  farmer's  girls, 
brought  in  the  heaped-up  dishes,  helped  this 
one  and  that  one ;  had  a  word,  a  nod,  or  a 
gi^le  for  each  one ;  and  "  flew  about,"  as 
ozdv  stout-limbed  rustic  Hebes  can. 

Dinner  over,  the  good  faomer,  before  re- 
tumiDg  to  his  work,  gave  us  a  little  good- 
humoured  lecture.  "Neowyou  see,  young 
men,"  said  he,  slapping  his  knee,  ''that 
city  folks  like  you  ain't  made  up  tax  farm 
work.  You'll  do  very  well  to  plead  at  nisy 
prius,  and  to  write  noospaper  pieces,  but  you 
ain't  quite  up  to  this  sort  er  muscle  work. 
It  ain't  easy  'z  roUin'  off  a  log,  I  can  tell 
ye.  So  you  might  jest  as  wedl  give  up, 
and  acknowlidge  yourselves  beat.  Here's 
this  hxTo,  and  a  dozen  others  all  around 
it.  Jest  go  where  you  like,  and  doo  what 
you  like,  all  over  'em.  There's  fish  in  the 
river  and  in  the  brooks ;  fish  'em  up,  and 
we'll  have  'em  cooked  to-morrer  momin', 
and  you  can  eat  'em.  There's  lots  of  boats ; 
and  there's  a  place  a  little  up  the  river 
where  nobody'U  see  yer,  and  you  can  go 
swimmin'  sHck  uz  a  duck's  foot  in  the  mud. 
Eat  uz  much  of  that  fruit  out  in  the  orchard 
as  you  want — ^but  don't  eat  so  much  uz  to 
be  laid  up.  Doctor  fellers  is  scarce  in 
these  parts.  Stay  at  home  if  you  like,  and 
talk  to  the  girls,  and  read  po'try,  'n'  play 
cards,  'n'  smoke.  Do  jist  wha^  you  like, 
when  you  like,  where  you  like,  and  heow 
you  like.  That's  all.  And  neow,  good-bye 
till  supper  time." 

Wi£h  which  the  squire  tramped  off,  with 
his  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  his  baggy  blue 
trousers  tucked  into  a  pair  of  stupendous 
boots,  and  his  great  straw  hat  jammed 
tight  over  his  forehead,  and  serving  as  an 
umbrella  to  his  chubby  &ce. 

We  held  an  impromptu  council,  under 
a  high  cherry  tree.  Cigars  were  lighted, 
we  flung  ourselves  at  full  length  on  the 


grass,  and  formed  a  sort  of  human  wheel, 
of  which  our  legs  were  the  E^pokes,  and  our 
trio  of  heads  the  hub. 

What  should  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves  ? 
The  question  was  answered  as  soon  as  asked. 
We  had  got  off  more  easOy  from  our  un- 
fortunate project  of  amateur  fanning  tiian 
we  had  hopecL  We  had  all  the  day  to  our- 
selves, and  perfect  fr-eedom  of  the  oountiy 
for  miles  around. 

"  Apropos  of  cigars,"  said  Willdns,  light- 
ing a  second  fragrant  Havana  with  the 
stump  of  the  first.  "  Let's  go  and  see  the 
farmer's  establishment  for  making  them. 
You  see  that  field  of  tobacco  over  yonder  ? 
Old  Standish  raises  his  own  weed,  dries  it 
in  the  big  open  sheds  behind  the  bam,  cures 
it — ^I  don't  quite  know  the  whole  process — 
and  then  has  it  made  up  into  long  sixes 
and  short  fives,  Conchas  and  Cabanas,  like 
a  Cuban  seuor.  I  went  over  the  establish- 
ment a  year  ago,  and  it's  worth  seeing." 

We  stroUed,  fijrat,  over  to  the  tobacco  field. 
The  weed  was  just  then  at  its  full  ripeness, 
and  the  long,  flappy,  delicately  frirred  green 
leaves  bent  gracefully  over  toward  the 
groimd,  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
higher  they  were  on  the  stout  stalk.  Few 
foreigners  know  that,  even  as  Aeut  north  as 
New  England,  in  the  sunny  valleys  of  Con- 
necticut)  sheltered  as  they  are  from  the  bleak 
east  winds  of  the  Atlantic^  and  accustomed 
to  a  long  and  steady  summer  heat,  tobacco 
is  grown  in  large  quantities,  flourishes  ex- 
uberantly, and  is  one  of  the  chief  aooroes 
of  profit  to  the  fiurmers.  It  needa  a  rich 
warm  soil,  and  careful  tending;  but  ife 
gives,  in  its  growth,  a  sentimental  reward  io 
Sie  cultivator ;  for  it  comes  up  graoefully, 
rapidly,  and  beautifully,  and  is,  with  some 
care,  one  of  the  most  aatis&.ctory  crops  to 
'*  handle."  Having  gased  at  and  tasted 
the  thick  leaves,  we  sauntered  behind  the 
bam,  and  there  saw  the  long  open  abed, 
with  beams  running  parallel  from  end  to 
end,  where  the  gathered  tobacco  leaves 
were  hung  to  be  thoroughly  dried  by  the 
sun.  Then  Wilkins  conducted  us  for  some 
distance  along  the  river  bank;  we  jumped 
into  a  boat,  and  rowed  perhaps  half  a  mk, 
landing  by  the  side  of  a  little  ahop-hke 
building,  where  we  heard  the  hum  of  vetoes 
and  the  commotion  of  many  busy  persons. 
We  entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  kng 
low  room,  having  wide  tables  ranged  akmg 
the  walls;  here,-  working  rapidly,  were 
rows  of  ruddy,  chatty  country  girls,  who,  as 
they  worked,  laughed  and  talked,  and  now 
and  then  hummed  a  verse  of  some  famiKftr 
ballad.    iN^eaily  packed  piles  of  the 
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and  cured  leaf  lay  on  tlie  tables  before  them. 
Each  was  armed  with  knives  and  cutters, 
and  we  watched  the  qnick  transformation 
of  the  flat  leaves  into  l^e  smooth  and  com- 
pact cigars.  The  tobacco  grown  npon  the 
farm  was,  we  discovered,  only  nsed  as 
wrappers  lor  the  cigars.  The  good  femner 
imported,  for  the  interior  fllhng,  a  fine 
tobacco  from  Havana.  Strips  and  little 
pieces  of  this  the  girls  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  cigar,  wrapping  the  Connecticat 
tobacco  in  wide  strips  tightly  about  it, 
then  pasting  each  of  the  last  with  some 
paste  in  a  pot  by  their  side.  It  seemed  to 
be  done  almost  in  an  instant ;  the  Havana 
slips  were  laid  down,  cut  and  trimmed,  and 
pressed  into  shape  in  a  twinkling;  the 
wrappers  were  cut  as  quickly;  and  more 
rapidly  than  I  can  describe  it^  the  cigar 
was  made.  These  girls  were  mostly 
daughters  of  neighbouring  formers,  who 
received  so  much  per  hundred  cigars  made ; 
intelligent,  bright-eyed,  and  witty;  many 
of  them  comely,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
ruddy  health:  educated  at  the  common 
schools,  and  able,  their  day's  work  over, 
to  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  rattle  away 
ad  infinitum. 

His  stock  of  cigars  thus  made  up,  from 
the  first  sowing  to  the  last  finishing  touch, 
the  good  squire  (being,  Yankee  like,  a  sort 
of  Jack-of-all- trades),  would  have  them  put 
up  in  gorgeously  labelled  boxes,  carry  them 
to  town,  and  sell  them  to  retail  dealers :  not 
disdaining  himself,  twice  or  thrice  a  year, 
to  go  through  the  neighbouring  States  with 
samples,  and  acting  as  his  own  commercial 
traveller. 

Once  resolved  to  relinquish  all  idea  of 
amateur  forming  and  experimental  muscu- 
lar Christianity,  and  entering  on  a  career 
of  pure  pastime,  we  found  plenty  to  do. 
Farmer  Standish's  boys  and  girls  were 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  brought  out  all 
the  traditional  country  sports  and  exer- 
cises they  had  inherited  from  the  older 
generations.  It  was  just  the  season — 
August — ^for  picnics  and  long  jaunts  to  the 
famous  sights  of  the  neighbourhood.  Busy 
as  the  foxmers  were  with  their  crops,  their 
fdll-eared  com  and  their  rich  yellow  wheat, 
many  an  afternoon  was  found  when  the 
boys  and  girls  woxdd  be  spared  from  the 
fields,  and  gave  up  their  whole  energy  to  a 
roystering,  rollicking  time.  The  announce- 
ment of  a  picnic  in  the  woods  brought 
plenty  of  recruits,  who  came  abundantly 
supplied  with  hampers  of  provisions,  and 
with  spirits  all  alive  to  the  keen  pleasures 
of  the  occasion.     The  girls  would  rise  an 


hour  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to  finish  their 
daily  routine  in  time  to  cook  the  fowl,  and 
prepare  the  ham,  and  slice  the  sandwiches, 
and  make  the  apple  and  pumpkin  pies; 
while  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  could  escape 
from  the  harvest  drudgery,  hastened  to  the 
wood,  and  cleared  the  picnic  grove  of  the 
rubbish  which  the  storms  and  winds  had 
strewn  about    since  the  last  feast  there. 
Afternoon    arrived,    the    waggons    came 
rumbling    up  this    road    and    that;    the 
horses  were  hitched  under  the  former's 
spacious  carriage  shed ;  and  all  hands,  the 
youths  gallantly  carrying  the  baskets  on 
one  arm  and  the  damsels  on  the  other, 
hastened,  with  many  a  laugh  and  song  and 
joke,  to  the  spot  of  the  day's  merry-msSdng. 
Once  there,   little    time  was  lost;    these 
sturdy*  souls,  used  so  constantly  to  robust 
day-long  labour,  appreciated  to  the  utmost 
the  limited  hours  of  a  holiday  when  it 
came.     You  should  have  seen  the  energy 
which  was  thrown  into  the  good  old-time 
games :  many  of  th^m.  inherited  from  the 
"mother  isle;"    others    bom  in  Yankee 
land  itself !    Now,  all  would  huddle  into  a 
dose-ranked    ring,    and    "Copenhagen," 
with    its    chasing,    slapping,    screaming, 
kissing,  and  all,  would  be  the  order  of  the 
moment ;  then,  the  "pxetj  would  sit  on  the 
turfy    ground,   again  in  a  ring,  and  the 
"slipper,"    concealed    fit)m    view,  would 
move    mysteriously  here    and    there,    its 
seeker  dodging  to  secure  it,  but  dodging 
just  too  late;  then  "fortunes"  would  be 
told,  and  "  preferences"  made,  and  "  cha- 
racters" drawn,  until  some  one,  seeing  the 
games  lag  a  little,  and  observing  that  the 
more  elderly  damsels  had  not  yet  quite  set 
the  table,  would  propose  a  race  through  the 
woods,  or  a  promenade  by  "  couples"  along 
the    deep-shaded    romantic    paths.      The 
rustic  b^ux  and  sweethearts  would  come 
back  from  their  little  t^te-cUtdtes  blushing 
and   confused    somewhat,   and   quite  fair 
targets  for  the  raillery  of  the  rest ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  all  the  x>arty  would  hasten 
to    take    places    on    iiie    rather  ricketty 
benches :  now  well  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
the  plenteous  viands. 

As  the  season  advanced,  and  the  wild 
fruits  ripened,  parties  were  organised  to 
scour  the  woods  and  roam  over  the  pas- 
tures in  search  of  them.  All  along  the 
edges  of  the  roads,  grew  luxuriantly,  the 
large,  luscious,  creeping  blackberry,  free 
for  all  to  pluck  who  chose ;  the  pastures 
abounded  with  thick  clumps  of  "huckle- 
berry" bushes  ;  the  swamps,  with  the  high, 
graceful  bushes  of  the  swamp  "  blueberry ;" 
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and  you  conld  hardly  go  for  any  distance  in 
any  direction  from  the  farmhouse  without 
coming  upon  groves  of  chefmut  trees,  the 
prickly  burrs  now  swelled  to  their  largest 
size,  and  now  yellowing  in  their  full  ripe- 
ness. I  pity  the  man  or  woman,  whether  of 
fifteen  or  ^tby,  who  could  not  enjoy  one  of 
these  innocent,  bUthe,  rustic  parties  on  a 
berry  or  chesnut  excursion.  What  oppor- 
tunities did  the  convenient  clumps  of  bushes 
present  for  guileless  flirtation !  How  still 
would  the  youth  or  maiden  be,  who  had 
discovered  a  spot  particularly  prolific  of  the 
frnit,  for  fear  the  oihers  wo^d  fiod  it  out. 
and  hasten  to  partake  of  its  riches  !  How, 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of 
the  day — each  striving  to  outstrip  the 
others  in  the  quantity  of  berries  picked — 
the  girls  could  not  refrain  from  screaming 
with  delight  when  a  thick  cluster  of  the 
little  black  fruit  met  their  eyes !  What 
racing  there  was ;  what  eager  clutching  and 
good-humoured  scuffling !  How  cunningly 
did  the  damsel  who  had  made  a  discovery 
allure  her  "preference"  away  from  the 
rest,  to  help  her  reap  the  harvest !  Then, 
in  the  chesnut  gathering,  how  fond  the 
fellows  were  of  showing  off,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  female  portion  of  the 
party  !  The  American  chesnuts  are  smaller, 
more  tender,  more  sweet,  and  far  more 
delicate,  than  the  European,  and  are  de- 
licious to  the  taste  in  their  natural  state, 
as  well  as  roasted  or  boiled.  So,  when  the 
lads  had  thrown  down  a  large  pile  of  the 
thick  burrs,  with  many  an  accident  (pur- 
posely brought  about),  of  the  obstinate 
prickles  sticking  in  the  hair  of  the  girls, 
as  they  came  down,  necessitating  much 
care  and  very  close  proximity  on  the  part 
of  the  youths  to  extricate  them ;  and  when 
the  girls  had  gathered  them  together ;  all 
hands  would  sit  down  around  them  under 
the  capacious  shade  and  proceed  to  enjoy 
a  hearty  feast.  Sometimes  a  fire  would 
be  built,  and  the  fruit  roasted  on  the 
spot. 

The  country  folk,  almost  everywhere  in 
the  New  England  States,  are  fond  of  music. 
There  are  few  houses  without  some  musical 
instrument  or  other.  The  girls  must  have 
their  modest  little  piano,  or  harmonium, 
or  guitar;  the  boys  affect  fiddle  playing, 
trumpet  blowing,  or  the  violoncello  or  flute. 
One  of  our  pleasantest  summer  pastimes 
was  to  organise  a  serenading  jmrty,  and  to 


go  through  the  country  roads  on 
lit  night,  in  a  long  line  of  rustic 
To  be  sure,  the  songs  were  simple  Ijgfcllads, 
or  ancient  negro  melodies,  and  possiblj 
the  harmonium  did  not  always  keep  time 
with  the  violoncello,  or  the  flute  "wdtli  tbe 
guitar;  but  that  only  made  things  tbe 
more  hilarious,  and  nobody,  in  those  znerrr 
times,  thought  of  crifciciBing. 

In  the  autumn,  just  before  we  reinamed 
to  our  city  labours.  Farmer  Standish.  made 
his  winter  cider.      His  cider  mill     stood 
just  beyond  the  bam,  in  a  little  ^p  of  tlie 
valley ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  w^tzies 
the  process  of  the  cider-making  from  the 
heterogeneous  pile  of  apples — good,    bad, 
and  indifferent — gathered  for  the  purpose^ 
The  mass  having  been  shaped  in  the  press, 
and  cut  all  around  into  a  compact  and 
shapely  cheese,  the  upper  wooden    press 
was  jammed  down  upon  it;    and  fbith* 
with  the  juice  began  to  spurt  and  sputfcer, 
run  down  the  sides  of  the  cheese,    and 
hasten  through  the  Iktle  gutters  to   the 
big  tub  placed  ready  to  receive  it.     Wie 
all  had   straws,   and    indulged    ourselves 
without  limit.    *'  Sucking  cider  through  a 
straw"  is  an  old  New  England — ^for  aught 
I  know  an  old  Old  Enghmd — custom,  and 
when  the  company  in  which  you  do  it  is 
of  the  right  sort,  it  is  pleasanter  than  it 
may  seem  in  print. 

The  FouBTH  YoLUiCB  will  be  oommenced  on  Ssiurdftj, 
June  4,  with  a  New  Serial  Stozj,  entitied, 

THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE, 

Which  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until 

completed. 


A  Short  Serial  Stor^  will  also  be  oomznenoed  in  tbe  Fint 
Number  of  the  New  Volume,  entided, 

IN  THAT  STATE    OF  LIFE. 

And  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until 

pleted. 
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ART  LIFE  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Frauleis  Fasnt  says,  tliat  if  we  want  to 
find  a  place  to  make  stndies  in,  we  must  go 
to  Hermeskretchcn.  Fraulcis  Fanny  is  an 
aathoritj.  She  knows  all  the  paintera  in 
Dresden.  She  knows  the  town  and  twenty 
miles  arannd  it,  equally  well.  Some  one 
rccommexided  the  Weisser  Bjrech  to  ■ob. 
Fraiilein  Tanny  said, "  What  stoopid  peoples 
to  tell  an  artist  to  go  at  Weisaer  Hirsch. 
There  is  there  only  pino  trees  and  a  large 
view !"  Ifo,  she  decided  for  Bella  and  my- 
self that  we  most  go  to  Bohemia.  She 
wonld  go  with  ns,  she  said,  and  engage  onr 
rooms  at  lower  prices  thanweconld  get  them 
for.  We  arranged  to  meet  her  at  to  boat 
landing  nnder  the  Bruhlsche-Terragso,  and 
thence  steam  np  the  Elbe  to  the  little  Bohe- 
mian  vill^e  the  Fraiiteiu  had  so  praised. 
Nothing  me  good  sonl  so  loved  as  a  bit  of 
man^ement.  She  was  bom  to  be  prime 
minister  in  the  new  regime  of  Lady  Sn£rage 
and  Lady  Members.  After  baying  onr 
tickets,  we  fonnd  her  impatiently  awaiting 

"Ton  are  late,"  she  exclaimed.  "We 
should  not  become  the  best  seats  on  the 
[  boat.  How  make  haste  to  buy  yonr  tickets. 
Bay  second  class  j  they  are  so  good  as 
first." 

"WeVe  already  bought  first  class,"  we 
said. 

At  this,  Fraiilein  Fanny's  economic  ideas 
were  shocked.  We  most  go  back  and  ex- 
change them.  We  hesitated,  and  she  took 
commimd  of  ns  peremptorily,  and  marched 
ns  back  to  the  billet  verkanf,  where  she 
volubly  explained  to  the  clerk  that  we,  being 
foreigners,  did  not  know  what  we  were 
about,  and  he  must  ^ve  ns  second  class 
j  tickets  and  ten  grosAens   (one  shilling) 


difference.  The  smiling  clerk  could  not  do 
it.  It  was  not  the  cnaiom.  Fraulein  Fanny 
expostulated  tiJl  the  ringing  of  the  boat  bell 
cut  short  her  discourse,  and  then  she  dashed 
out  of  the  office,  exclaiming,  in  great  wrath, 
as  we  meekly  followed  to  gam  the  boat, 
that  "only  in  Saxony,  mean  Saxony,"  would 
such  a  ttung  have  occurred.  The  Fraulein 
is  not  Saxon.  She  is  &om  a  distant  northern 
province.  Aa  she  had  a  second  class  ticket 
we  accompanied  her,  but  her  manosnvre 
had  lost  us  the  coveted  seats  in  the  shadow 
of  the  engine,  and  we  had  to  betake  our- 
selves forward  to  the  side  seats,  raise  our 
Earasols  for  awnings,  and  have  the  full 
enefit  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market 
women  returning  with  unsold  cheese  and 
sonr-kront,  whicai,  under  the  warm  rays  of 
a  July  sun,  soon  made  our  places  disagree, 
able.  Fraiilein  Fanny  is  literary.  She 
writes  books.  When  we  complained  of  the 
disagreeable  smells,  she  told  us  that  as 
arfcieta  we  should  not  mind  any  htUo  annoy- 
ance that  enabled  ns  to  stndy  hnman  cha- 

"  Look  at  these  peoples.  They  belongs 
to  a  different  class  to  which  yon  have  ob- 
served. The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
earth.  Were  Germany  one  free  land, 
they  wonld  arise  till  the  heights  of  Liberty. 
Now  they  are  oppressed  and  low." 

We  were  sailing  up  the  Elbe,  and  I  called 
the  Fraiilein's  attention  to  the  sunny  bright 
morning,  and  the  bine  hills  that  cradle  the 
winding  of  the  lovely  Elbe.  I  asked  how 
long  before  we  wonld  reach  Hermeskret- 
chen  P     "  About  three  hours,"  she  said. 

As  we  steamed  on,  atter  stopping  at  little 
villages  here  and  there,  onr  annoyances 
were  lessened:  also  our  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  human  character,  for  aa  the 
gang  plank  was  drawn  to  the  shore,  and 
the  vessel  sidled  np  to  the  httle  landings, 
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the  stout  peaaani  women  helped  one  another 
to  iBifle  their  baskets  on  their  hacks,  slip* 
ping  the  strap  that  held  it  over  their  amiBy 
and  striding  off.  The  Ibrtenate  ones  who 
had  made  good  sales,  or  those  who  had 
brot^hfe  ix)  burden  back,  made  sliacks 
of  baekets  of  tiiemselves  with  good  stent 
legs  to  carry  them,  clad  in  an  incredible 
nnmber  of  petticoats. 

*'  Why  do  thej  wear  so  many  petticoats  f" 
said  BeUa.  "  One  would  think  their  entire 
fcnrtone  consisted  of  petticoats,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  leaTe  them  at  home.  Bee 
thai  woman  with  a  basket  of  sour-krout. 
As  she  stooped  orer  to  raise  her  basket,  I 
counted  four  woollen  petticoats  about  her 
ankles  of  different  lengths  and  colours ;  and 
in  July  1" 

The  deck  was  at  length  qoite  clear,  save 
that  one  or  two  peasants  sat  quietly  smok- 
ing their  pipes,  the  whiffs  of  which,  being 
now  and  then  borne  to  us,  caused  us  to 
ask  what  thev  smoked. 

"  Tobacco,  said  Fraulein  Fanny ;  "  bad 
tobacca" 

"Leather,"  said  Bella. 

**  And  feathers,"  said  L 

The  river  narrowed  rather  suddenly. 
Pirecipitous  rocks  began  to  rise,  until  all 
along  the  right  side  were  high  curious 
cliffs,  constantly  suggesting  ruined  castles. 
We  were  sure  they  were  old  castles,  and 
insisted  to  Fraiilein  Fanny  that  it  must  be 
80 ;  but  no,  she  said,  it  was  only  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  rocks.  Frequently,  little 
gorges,  between  the  rocks,  ran  down  to  the 
river.  In  each  was  a  little  village.  At  the 
opening  of  a  broader  gorge  lay  the  little 
town  of  Schamdau,  with  its  pretty  pointed 
church  spire  rising  over  the  quaint  high 
roofs  with  eye-like  windows,  which  seemed 
to  watch  us  as  we  glided  up.  Here  we 
landed  our  remaining  pajBsengers,  and 
steamed  &w^  for  our  last  nalt  at  Hermes- 
kretchen.  The  river  continued  to  narrow, 
and  we  watched  the  landscape  with  interest, 
for  here  we  were  to  make  our  home  for  a 
time.  At  last  the  village  came  in  sight,  as 
Fraiilein  Fannv  said.  We  saw  only  a  long 
white  house  of  three  stories,  with  eyes  in 
the  roof,  at  the  foot  of  high  cliffs.  Nothing 
else.  Yes;  Bella  saw  a  flagstaff  on  the 
rock  the  other  side  of  the  gorge. 

We  were  disappointed.     We  said  so. 

"  Tou  do  not  like  it  ?"  said  the  FraQlein. 
"  See  that  window  that  looks  on  the  rock. 
Will  you  not  like  such  a  room  ?" 

"  Why,  one  can  see  nothing  but  the 
rock,"  said  Bella ;  "  and  it  must  be  dread- 
fully hot.^* 


**  We  shall  see,"  said  our  guide,  not  aiaS 
troubled  9A  (mr  diamay. 

The  enetOBDhhasse  officer  caaae  to  in- 
uptei  our  lBgS*§f^  ^^^^  captain  dvesibarked 
aa,  took  care  of  our  higgafle,  and  we 
dbnbed  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  fonnd  our- 
selves before  the  ugly  house  we  bad  seen 
fcom  the  river.  We  were  mardMd  iabo 
ii.  A  bniad,  weB-wom,  stone-paved  haO, 
another  iigfct  of  itaars,  and  we  came  iato 
a  large  room,  with  a  table  ocoapyiiig  lie 
whole  length.  At  one  end  sat  »  pcttty  of 
touriste,  mning.  ^  What  wiD  jam  tAT 
said  our  friend.  ^^Qnemvatfintdine;  and 
after  we  will  see  the  village.** 

*'  And  our  rooms  ?"  taid  L 

"After  we  dine  also,"  said  the  FranlexB. 
She  had  a  dry,  droll  look,  and  I  began  to 
suspect  that  the  sunny  window  whose  view 
was  bonnded  by  the  projecting  crag  w«. 
not  to  be  ours.  In  Bohemia  one  must  eat 
broiled  chickens.  They  are  a  speciaHty; 
and  a  bottle  of  sparkling  Bohemian  wine 
goes  well  to  wash  them  down.  It  was 
not  merely  that  we  had  good  appetites 
after  our  boat-ride,  but  the  cook  of  the 
Herrenhaus  had  that  day  done  his  best 
Having  dined  well,  we  were  readj  to  see 
our  new  abode.  We  came  out  into  the 
road.  A  noisy  little  stream  dashed  over 
pebbles  a  few  rods  from  the  Herrenhaus, 
and,  fonowiog  its  course,  we  fonnd  the 
village.  •*  Oh,  how  pretty !"  we  cried,  as 
we  turned  into  the  tiny  valley  down  which 
the  stream  flowed.     **  Every  house  is  a 

Picture,  Ftulein,  just  as  you  tdd  usl" 
'he  houses  were  buUt  of  wood,  with  deep 
sloping  roofk,  and  often  with  rustic  galleneB 
running  beneath  them,  where  the  honse> 
wife  busied  herself  and  flaxen -headed 
children  climbed  the  rail  to  peer  st  the 
passers-by.  The  cliffs  rose  oehind  tiie 
houses,  topped  with  pines  struggling  for 
existence  in  their  rocky  beds.  Cboups 
of  pretty  children  played  in  the  fl±reet> 
or  wadea  in  the  stream.  Soon  tiie  vil- 
lage church,  with  a  cross  surmounting  its 
spire,  seemed  to  stop  our  way.  As  we 
^ew  near,  we  saw  a  number  of  people 
waiting  about  its  half-opened  door.  Ex- 
cited boys  were  endeavouring  to  get  a 
peep  through  the  crack,  hut  were  pre- 
vented by  the  appearance  of  a  peasant 
in  his  Sunday's  best  A  murmur  ran 
through  the  little  crowd.  New  heads  m- 
peared  at  the  already  crowded  Wirth- 
schafb  door,  whioh  on  the  left  oommanded 
a  view  of  the  church.  The  miller,  the 
grocer,  and  the  women  and  children,  wait- 
ing in  front  of  the  Gasthaus  on  the  right| 
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moTed  forward  in  a  body.  We  stood  aside 
to  see  what  was  coining,  and,  heboid !  a 
bridal  procession.  Two  brown  Httle  girls, 
tbeir  flaxen  hair  waved  smooth,  and 
braided  down  their  backs,  tbeir  dresses  as 
white  as  soap  and  sunshine  conH  make 
them,  led  the  way,  strewing  flowers.  A 
cracked  organ  played  out  &e  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  bride,  a  gigantic  girl, 
with  a  blushing  eotEintenance,  a  white  yeil, 
and  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers*  was  led  by 
her  spouse :  a  smaU  man,  who  readied  jnst 
above  her  shoulder,  a»d  who  looked  as 
happy  as  Httle  men  always  do  vnder  snch 
circumstances.  The  fitther  and  mother, 
and  a  groirp  of  friends,  followed,  and  there 
was  mnch  g^eixftg,  and  kissing,  and  eon- 
gratolating  in  the  street*  Behind  the  bride 
walked  the  parents ;  the  &ther,  tall  as  the 
fitther  of  such  a  bride  shotdd  be,  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  people  round  him. 
As  we  drew  back  to  kt  ih»  parfy  pass,  the 
tall  father  and  Fraiilein  Fasiny  made  a  rush 
at  each  other,  and  such  a  hand-shaking  and 
vehement  talk  ensaed  I  Then  the  Ht&  fht 
woman,  whom  he  had  impetaously  aban- 
doned on  seeing  Fraukdn  Famiy,  advanced, 
and  there  was  an  introduction;  and  then 
the  bride  and  groom  were  introduced,  and 
aO  the  time  the  taUdng  flowed. 

"  Aeh  Gk>tt !  Mesn  lieber  Herr  Foreet- 
CkmtroUer.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  yoa 
i^^ainr' 

^  And  I,  he^  enchanted  I  am,  my  dear 
iSVaiileim  Brnhl !  My  wife,  tide  is  Fraulein 
Brilhl,  whose  famous  work^  Marguerite's 
Shadow-Life,  you  have  so  often  wept 
over." 

The  &t  little  Krau  clasped  Fraulein 
Fanny's  hand,  and  tiie  bride  exclaimed, 
^^  Ach  lieber  (Jott^  how  heavenly  that  book 
is!" 

But  the  wedding  broakihgt  waited,  and 
after  Fraulein  Fanny  had  promised  to  visit 
Mr.  the  Forest-Controller  later  in  ^e  day, 
the  wedding  party  sped  on. 

**  Now,  my  dears,'*  said  FraukiB  Fanny, 
who  looked  radiant  with  the  happiness  of 
having  met  her  literary  admirer:  "you 
takes  your  du>ice.  You  can  stop  in  the 
Wirthshaus  when  you  Hke%  but  also  you 
can  have  rooms  in  the  house  friends  of 
mine  lives  in." 

We  chose  the  latter,  a  private  house  beiug 
much  preferable  to  an  inn. 

The  village  church  did  not  stop  the  road. 
It  only  stopped  in  it^  and  the  highway 
wound  around  it  and  passed  it.  On  one 
side  now,  the  little  river ;  on  the  other,  the 
pretty  houses.    Beiote  a  large  house  the 


Fraulein  stopped.  The  door  was  open,  and 
we  went  up- stairs  to  the  first  storey,  where 
we  came  into  a  large  hall  with  a  bare,  clean 
wooden  floor.  Several  doors  led  out  of  the 
hall,  and  an  elderly  woman,  hearing  our 
steps^  came  firom  the  intericnr.  Her  expres- 
sion was  pleasant  and  kindly,  but  a  largo 
goitre^  disfigured  her  neck. 

"  Now,  Rrau  Lisehel,  bow  are  you  ?"  said 
Fraiilein  Fanny.  ^  I've  brought  some  ladies 
to  you.    I  hope  you  have  rooms  ?" 

Frau  lischel  rubbed  her  nose  with  the 
back  of  her  hand,  and  looked  puzzled. 

"  I*d  do  anything  for  any  fnend  of  yours, 
Fraulein  Bruhl,  bnt  I've  only  one  room  left. 
It  is  a  large  one,  up-stairs." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  again  at 
the  clean  large  hall.  Through  aback  win- 
dow we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  terrace 
behind  the  house,  where  Httle  tables  stood, 
and  plants  were  blooming  We  remem- 
bered Genaan  country  inns^  where  dust 
and  dirt  acevmulate;  and  we  thought  of 
stofiy  bedrooms  wit^  enormous  feather 
beds^  and  smoking  peasants  around  the 
doors.  We  would  see  the  room.  Frau  Lis- 
dkel  led  the  way  up-stabrs.  Another  large 
hall,  and  a  large  bedroom  opening  out  of 
it,  with  white-covered  hi^  feather  beds,  a 
great  linen  dust  painted  red,  and  a  ward- 
robe painted  green.  Under  the  window 
was  a  white  table,  and  everything  was  ex- 
quintely  dean.  Bella  put  her  satchd  on 
one  bed,  I  laid  my  parasol  on  the  other,  and 
we  took  possession. 

"And  who  have  you  lodging  with  you  P" 
asked  the  Fraulein. 

''Your  Russian  firiends,"  rejoined  the 
Frau,  "  Herr  Zartc^and  his  sister,  and  their 
friend  Fraulein  Ahrens." 

Sadd  Fraulein  Fanny  in  much  excitement: 
'*  I  must  go  down  direcUy  to  see  them." 
And  addressing  us  in  Enghsh,  as  she  always 
does  (she  seems  to  think  we  cannot  under- 
stand German  when  she  speaks  it),  she 
said:  "Shall  you  not  like  to  know  a  fine 
artist  and  his  sister?  Come  also  then!" 
The  Fraulein  bustled  down,  led  by  Frau 
Lischel  to  a  door  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hall.  A  pleasant  voice  answered  her  knock 
wii^  "  Herein !"  and  we  entered. 

A  lady  sat  alone,  sewing,  by  a  window 
full  ci  plants.  She  had  a  sweet  gentle 
face,  and  greeted  Fraiilein  Briihl  with  a 
manner  more  French  than  German.  Fraii- 
lein Ahrena  was  taking  her  after-dinner 
nap,  and  her  brother  was  painting  in  the 
Edmond's  Grand,  she  said.  Would  we  not 
take  coffee  with  her,  and  then  walk  to  the 
Grand  f    She  made  the  cofi'ee  herself  at 
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a  small  table  on  which  was  a  little  china 
service  with  a  spirit  lamp. 

"  It  is  a  primitive  life  we  lead  here/'  she 
said.  "We  serve  onrselves  mostly,  and 
go  for  our  dinners  to  the  Herrenhans.  Mj 
brother  has  spent  many  summers  here. 
The  painters  neyer  seem  to  weary  of  the 
Edmond's  Grnnd." 

She  soon  set  before  ns  the  dainiy  cnps  of 
quaint  shape,  with  odd  figures  painted  on 
them.  Fratilein  Fanny,  as  is  the  fashion 
with  many  Germans,  dilated  on  the  beauty 
of  the  china.  "They  were  heirlooms," 
Fraiilein  Zartoff  said;  "they  had  been  in 
the  family  since  her  grandmother's  time.*' 
The  coffee  drank,  we  still  sat  around  the 
table.  Our  new  acquaintance  was  qtdet 
and  intelligent,  and  we  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  as  though  she  was  making  an  effort 
to  entertain  us,  and  yet  there  was  a  charm 
in  her  manner  of  introducing  subjects  that 
kept  us  listening  and  answering  to  her 
thoughts.  I  liked  to  watch  her.  She  was 
not  young,  and  her  features  were  not  re- 
gular: yet  her  animated  expression,  and  the 
graceftd  movements  of  her  pretty  hands 
quite  fascinated  me.  At  last  Fraiilein 
Fanny,  glancing  at  the  clock,  exclaimed 
that  she  really  must  go. 

"Adieu  to  my  dear  childrens.  I  shall 
wait  for  fine  studies  when  you  comes  once 
more  to  Dresden." 

We  thanked  the  good  soul  heartily,  shook 
hands,  and  she  went  off  very  gaily  to  fufil 
her  appointment  with  the  Forest-Controller. 

"And  now,  if  you  like,  we  will  walk," 
said  Fraiilein  Zartoff.  Her  broad  sun-hat 
donned,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  little  val- 
ley: once  more  following  the  stream,  and 
pausing  now  and  then  to  admire  a  cottage, 
or  the  beautiful  children  whom  we  met. 
Fraiilein  Zartoff  said :  "  The  children  here 
are  famous  for  their  beauty.  Ludwig 
Kiohter,  the  artist,  drew  most  of  the  chil- 
dren for  his  exquisite  scenes,  from  the 
children  of  Hermeskretchen  and  Johanns- 
dorf.  We  will  go  some  day  to  Johannsdorf, 
if  you  like.  It  is  a  couple  of  miles  from 
here,  a  charming  village  on  the  heights." 

A  few  minutes*  walk  brought  us  to  a 
noisy  mill  and, a  waterfall.  Our  road 
turned  to  the  left,  and  ascended  a  hill 
with  crags  on  either  side.  A  foot  bridge 
spanned  the  stream  to  the  right  bank ;  a 
large  house  stood  beyond  it.  The  valley  of 
the  stream  narrowed  beyond  the  falls. 

"  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Edmond's 
Grand,"  said  Fraiilein  Zartoff,  leading  the 
way  over  the  foot  bridge,  "  and  this  is  the 
forester's  house.     You  see  how  it  i^  orna- 


mented with  deers'  heads  and  antlos. 
The  forester  is  the  Forest- Controller's  adn^ 
and  his  wife  sits  at  the  door,  with,  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  property  belong  ii> 
Prince  Clari,  who  comes  every  year  to  kiziit 
here.  He  is  very  fond  of  this  glen,  and  proud 
of  its  renown  among  painters.  You  see  how 
artistically  the  path  has  been  arranged  f 
we  cross  again  by  that  lovely  rustic  bridge^ 
and  the  way  runs  along  the  lefb  bank. 
The  trees  are  more  beautiful,  and  &e  out- 
look finer  than  on  this  side.  See  bow 
grand  that  group  of  trees  is !  My  brotber 
has  often  painted  it.  From  every  side  it  is 
beautiful."  , 

We  strolled  on,  slowly.     It  was  sfLch  a 
lovely  glen!     The  moss-covered  Tocks  in 
the  streisims,  the  clear  waters,  where   sun- 
shine and  shadows  of  drooping  branches 
and  bright-glancing  trout  played  altogetber. 
The  lovely  path,  the  huge  boulders   and 
cliffs  among  which  it  wound,  the  birches 
and  the  pines  contrasting  their  gay  and 
sombre     foliage,    all    enchanted    us;    we 
continually  stopped  to  find  some  new  bit^ 
more  beautiful  than  the  last. 

"  Ah,  there  is  my  brother !"  said  Fraiilein 
Zartoff. 

Herr  Zartoff  was  seated  in  the  patii 
before  us ;  a  beautiful  sketch  on  his  easd. 
Hearing  our  voices,  he  rose :  a  dignified, 
courtly  man,  of  middle  age.  We  were 
introduced,  and  kindly  received.  He  was 
glad  to  have  more  company,  he  said. 
We  must  come  and  make  some  studies 
in  the  Grund.  He  walked  a  little  ymj 
with  us,  but  we  soon  left  him  to  return  to 
his  work,  while  we  explored,  to  its  lovely 
limits.  Prince  Clari's  glen. 

The  sunlight  had  left  the  drooping 
branches  and  the  sparkling  water.  The 
little  trout  darted  about  in  its  cool,  clear 
depths,  with  no  sunshine  to  make  their 
bright  colours  gleam  and  glow,  as  we 
turned  homeward.  Herr  Zartoff,  too,  had 
put  up  his  brushes,  and  was  ready  to  go 
home,  when  we  rejoined  him.  The  litde 
village  was  all  in  shadow,  and  we  parted 
at  the  door  of  Frau  Lischel's  nouses 
Fraiilein  Zartoff  going  with  her  brother  to 
dine  at  the  Herrenhaus.  It  was  not  late : 
only  five  o'clock :  and  we  passed  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  arranging  our  room.  We 
unpacked  our  boxes,  and  had  a  talk  with 
the  landlady  about  good  things  to  eat. 

"  Eggs  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  were  brought  from  Schandau 
once  a  week.  The  beer  came  from  Boden- 
bach ;  black  and  white  bread,  coffee,  and 
sugar  could  be  had  in  the  village." 
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"  Butter  ?" 

*'Yes,  a  woman  ke^s  a  cow,  a  mile 
away,  and  sells  batter  when  she  has  it,  and 
milk  when  she  does  not  use  it;  bnt  one 
can  send  every  week  to  Schandan  for  what 
one  wants." 

Fran  Lischel  keeps  a  goat,  and  offers  Us 
goat's  milk  instead  of  cow's  whenever  we 
wish  it. 

We  think  we  will  have  tea  and  bread- 
and-bntter,  as  onr  walk  has  made  ns  tired 
and  hnngry.  Fran  Lischel  offers  to  send 
Olymp,  a  pale-&ced  inanimate  -  looking 
girl  who  had  been  listening  to  onr  conver- 
sation, for  butter  and  bread ;  but  we  must 
engage  milk  beforehand.  Olymp  will  tell 
the  woman  to  bring  an  extra  supply  in  the 
morning.  To-night  we  can  try  the  goat's 
milk. 

We  had  some  nice  Russian  tea  with  us, 
and  Bella  brought  it  in,  while  I  watched 
Fran  Lischel  set  out  some  cups  and  saucers 
on  one  of  the  tables  on  the  terrace.  It 
was  a  pleasant  place.  Fraiilein  Zartoff's 
windows  looked  out  upon  it;  flowers  in 
pots,  and  plants  in  tubs,  ornamented  its 
stone  pavement;  benches  and  wooden 
chairs  were  set  around  the  small  tables. 
Above,  was  the  evening  sky,  rosy  with 
bright  fleecy  clouds  floating  over  the  crags 
and  the  outspringing  pine  trees,  that 
loomed  dark  against  the  golden  light. 
A  new  moon  of  promise  dipped,  ready  to 
disappear  in  the  branches,  as  we  sat  down 
to  take  our  tea. 

Did  any  one  ever  drink  goats'  milk  for 
the  first  time  and  like  it?  I  drank  my 
tea  milkless ;  and  a  degenerate  little  black 
kitten  that  rubbed  against  Bella's  dress 
got  a  surreptitious  supply  of  milk  that  Bella 
slyly  slipped  down  to  her,  when  the  Frau 
was  out  of  sight.  I  like  black  bread, 
and  the  butter  was  not  bad,  and  I  was 
hungry. 

We  were  up  early  next  morning.  The 
milk- woman  had  lefb  our  milk,  and  Olymp 
had  been  to  the  baker's  for  white  rolls. 
Our  sugar  and  coffee  we  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  us  from  Dresden, 
and  very  good  it  tasted,  we  sitting  on  the 
terrace  at  our  Httle  table,  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air.  The  Zartoffs  had  already  break- 
feisted  at  another  table.  Herr  Zartoff  ap- 
peared at  the  door  just  as  we  were  ready  to 
start  for  the  Edmond's  Gfmnd,  and  accom- 
panied us. 

What  a  pleasant  day  we  passed  in  the 
shady  glen,  with  the  music  of  the  waters 
and  the  song  of  birds  all  day  in  our  ears ! 
Herr  Zartoff  painted  within  a  few  minutes' 


walk  from  us,  and  came  to  see  us  once  or 
twice,  in  his  resting  minutes,  smoking  his 
cigar.  When  the  sunlight  left  the  Gmmd, 
we  put  away  our  brushes  and  colours,  and, 
as  we  did  so,  Fraiilein  Zartoff  came  up. 

"  Quite  ready  for  dinner,  I  am  sure," 
said  she.  '*  I've  come  for  my  brother.  He 
would  never  remember  that  he  must  eat,  if 
it  were  not  for  me.  He  often  neglects  it 
when  he  is  busy,  and  frequently  when  I 
don't  come  for  him,  he  returns  so  weary, 
and  I  say  to  him,  *  Why  art  thou  so  tired  ? 
I  am  sure  thou  hast  forgotten  to  eat  thy 
dinner.'  And  he  says,  '  Ah !  perhaps  that 
is  it.'  He  is  dreadfully  absent  minded.  I 
wonder  if  all  painters  are !  It  was  only 
last  night  that  he  took  his  bedroom  candle 
to  look  for  something  in  his  closet,  and  left 
it  there,  shut  the  door  on  it^  and  called 
to  me  to  know  what  I  had  done  with  the 
candle.  Will  you  not  go  with  us  to  dinner 
to-day?  We  dine  when  we  like,  and  of 
course  you  will ;  but  perhaps  on  your  first 
day  you  would  like  company." 

We  thanked  her  gladly,  and  we  made 
a  merry  party  at  the  Herrenhaus.  While 
we  sat  at  dinner,  some  Dresden  artists  came 
into  the  room,  laden  with  paint  boxes  and 
sketching  umbrellas,  and  were  veiy  joy- 
fully received.  They  had  only  come  that 
morning,  and  had  been  sketching  all  day 
in  another  Grund. 

We  left  the  gentlemen  with  their  cigars 
and  their  beer,  and  strolled  out  to  walk  by 
the  Elbe  with  Fraiilein  Zartoff.  A  plea- 
sant path  led  by  picturesque  houses,  with 
friendly  eye-like  windows  in  their  deep 
slanting  roofs.  One  roof  was  a  Cvclops,  but 
yonder  was  a  six-eyed  one ;  ana  that  was 
the  Forest-Controllers  daughter's  dwelling : 
the  bride  of  yesterday.  They  were  taking 
their  supper  in  a  pretty  rustic  summer- 
house,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  cliffs  above,  touched  with  the  last 
rosy  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  by.  Early  rising, 
delightfrd  walks,  and  pleasant  work  all 
day,  while  the  birds  sang  and  the  waters 
flowed.  Now  and  then  a  nimble  squirrel 
would  cross  our  path  or  dash  up  the  tree 
before  us.  Every  day  tourists  passed  us, 
papas  and  mammas  and  children:  many 
of  whom  were  going  over  the  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland on  foot.  They  concluded  their 
excursion  with  climbing  to  the  wonderful 
rocky  Prebischthor,  which  is  only  a  short 
distsmce  from  Hermeskretchen ;  and  then 
after  a  walk  through  the  Edmond's  Gbund, 
and  a  supper  at  the  Herrenhaus,  they  took 
the  boat  for  Dresden,  or  the  rail  farther 
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into  Bohemia  or  Austoia*  Pletfiani  kindlj 
people  ihey  were,  always  politely  salutiiig 
us  as  they  passed ;  sometiiaes  stopping  with 
a  few  words  of  6yxnpa4ihetic  enjoyment  of  the 
subject  of  ofLT  work.  The  Zartofis  we  found 
delightful  accmajntanoes^  With  them  we 
visited  other  Grands,  and  olten  the  Fraiilein 
sister  brought  her  book  and  a  nice  lancheon 
in  a  little  brown  basket;  and  in  one  of  the 
gorges,  through  which  a  streamlet  ran  to 
turn  the  great  wheels  of  a  neighbouring 
mOl,  we  took  our  noonday  luncheon. 
From  the  mill,  the  stalwart  ooantiy-woinan 
brought  ua  coffee,  milk,  and  butter,  aad 
sometimes  she  sayed  the  Fraulein  the 
trouble  of  bringing  the  brown  basketb,  by 
setting  forth  bladli:  bread  and  eggs.  How 
hard  and  how  delightfully  we  worked  with 
Bucih  plesAani  surroondings  !  Our  only  in« 
tennDtionfl  were  the  peasant  passing  us, 
with  nis  oxen,  dragging  down  the  narrow 
load  the  great  logs  of  wood  from  the 
forest  above,  to  be  sawn  at  the  nuH  below. 
The  only  drawback  to  our  foil  enjoyment 
was  the  spectacle  of  women  passing,  car- 
rying on  their  hades  immense  bundtes  of 
wood,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  three  or 
four  &et  thick.  Poor  creatures !  It  wae 
hard  to  see  them  toiling  down,  so  laden, 
with  their  bare  feet  and  bare  heads^  and 
most  of  them  with  frightful  goitres. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  bell  of  the 
parish  churdk  called  every  one  to  mass; 
and  the  peaaants,  young  and  old,  trooped 
in  from  the  cottages  fiir  and  near.  Such 
very  old  women  caone,  leaning  on  their 
staffs,  carrying  their  beads  and  their 
prayer-books !  Hideous,  wrinkled,  old  crea- 
tures, widi  enormous  goitres;  and  little 
children  so  fresh  and  lovely  that  we  looked 
on  them  and  marvelled  how  it  were  possible 
for  such  fair  young  things  ever  to  becoms 
such  old  women.  The  beauty  of  these 
])easant  lives  is  very  short.  Past  their  first 
youth,  hard  labour  and  sun  and  storm  soon 
chalige  the  soft  pink  sldn  into  parchment, 
and  wrinkles  take  the  place  of  dimples. 

The  church  was  little,  old,  and  odd;  and 
the  priest  was  suited  to  his  church:  a 
little,  wrinlded,  old  man,  with  a  crooked 
shoulder  and  a  queer  voice.  The  churdi 
bell  had  been  cracked  for  many  a  year ; 
the  dismal  old  organ  had  confirmed 
asthma;  and  the  schoolmaster  performed 
upon  it  marvels  of  shambling  execution. 
The  children  sang  in  harsh  strong  tones, 
a2id  the  baker's  daughter,  a  tal^  hasd- 
some  girl,  led  the  dioir^  and  on  week  days 
carried  a  huge  basket  on  her  back  full  of 
bread  or  floury  and  served  the  customers 


at  the  shop.     The  walls  of  the  churdi  were ; 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  dusty  artificial 
flowers,   with    bows  of  riband  attached;  | 
they   were  onoe  of  different  cokmrs,  but 
time  and  dust  had  reduced  them  to  aboat 
the  same  hue. 

We  sat  on  high  wooden  benches,  and 
looked  at  the  altar,  painted  red  and  blue 
and  brown,  with  dingy  paper  bouqoete  of 
&ded  colours  under  gkss  Gmdel^  and  more 
dusty  wreaths.    But  the  wonders  of  ik 
sanctuary  were  two    old  greea  lantens 
standing  up  high  on  red  sticks,  and  help> 
kssly  indming  toward  one  another:  one 
having  a  cross  flnmnonnting  it^  which  its 
companion  must    have    lost    yean  aga  | 
They  had  perhaps  been  used  to  light  the  | 
sanctuary  m  some  early  tine.    The  pnert 
had  not  to  complain  of   absentees.    The  | 
women  and  the  meuy  tha  boys  and  the 
girls,  crowded  the  tbmxk  even  to  the  door 
step,  and   were   very   devout  and  ireS 
behaved.    AH  the  women  and  girls  wore 
handkerchiefiB  of  varied  and  bri^it  ooloon 
on  their  heads,  and  clean  aprons  over  thdr 
print   gowns.    Each  woman  carried  her 
handkerchief  carefully  wrapped  around  her 
iz^easured  prayer-book,  and  Wd  it  well  in 
aight  as  she  marched  in  and  out. 

Fraiilein  Fanny  surprised  us,  earlyon^ 
day,  with  a  party  of  RngliA  ladies  ^hom 
she    was   taking    care   of  in   her  ssaal 
energetic  styla     She  would  take  no  doiiaJ, 
we  mxiMt  go  to  the  Prel»5chihor  wiih  than. 
So  our  brushes  had  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
we  joined  them.    It  was  a  long  jaxiBt  to 
the  top  of  the  Prebischthor :  a  ccmtinned 
ascent  of  a  rookj  mountain  for  two  honrs, 
winding  up  a  road  cut  out  of  the  hilb 
among  the  crags,  until  finaily  only  a  ffxk 
path  remeined  tMi  led  up  over  and  aroaBd 
cliffs  till    we   came  into    »  great  rod^ 
amphitheatre,  the  rocks  rising  liko  a  ^- 
gantic   wall    all   about    us,    with  ahan* 
and  columns,  and  needles  of  immense  irre- 
gular shapes,  piercing  the  sky.    Atlastwe 
gained  ^  height,  where  a  great  ardi^T 
of  stone  leaves  room  below  for  hoaata  to 
be  built,  and  a  tall  pine  tree  to  find  its 
bed  beneath  it    Here  was  perdied  tfae  m- 
evitaUe  restaurant,  and  we  dined  widi  ^ 
appetite  and  witii  a  wonderful  view  before 
us  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  in  all  ther 
lovely  lines  aad  soft  hues.    Ontm^J 
we  bad  met  many  tourists,  and  fivm^ 
Fanny  was  social  with  every  one.  ^^^  J** 
particuLiriy  anxions  for  Bella  and  ^J^^*;^ 
make  ncquainianoea,  "to  continue''  ^J  '^ 
said,  "  the  study  of  the  human  mtnit. 

'*And  also  you  are  artists,  aad 
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make  to  jou  Mends  of  iBfluence.  That 
lady  who  walks  before  ns  is  the  wife  of  a 
deputy  to  the  le^latnre,  also  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Dresden.  The  young  man 
i^ho  wears  the  green  cap  is  her  son.  He 
Hkes  much  to  draw.  Now,  Miss  Bella,  you 
shall  walk  with  them,  talk  to  the  son  about 
his  drawing,  so  will  yon  flatter  the  mother ; 
and  when  yon  climbs  the  steep  patii,  yon 
shall  take  his  arm,  so  will  yon  flatter  lum. 
A  young  man  likes  always  when  an  older 
lady  takes  his  arm.  Thus  shall  yon  become 
a  friend  in  the  mother." 

Bella  was  quite  thrust  npon  the  chanoe 
acquaintance  by  Fraulein  Fanny;  but  pro- 
voked her  greatly  by  not  accepting  the 
young  man's  arm,  aaid  entirely  forgetting 
all  her  good  counsels,  and  straying  firom 
the  path  and  the  influential  party,  to 
gather  flowers. 

We  met  a  jolly  clergyman  dimbing  to 
the  Prebischthor,  away  from  his  home  in 
bis  holiday,  with  his  daughter.  Fraulein 
Fanny,  who  soon  learnt  all  abont  every  one, 
whispered  to  me  that  he  was  a  very  distin- 
gnished  man:  a  ''superintendent  pastor,'' 
the  next  thing  to  a  bishop  in  his  littie  prin- 
cipality. At  dinner,  Fraulein  Fanny  ana  the 
enperintendent  pastor  monopolised  the  con- 
Tersation.  FraiUein  Fanny  displayed  all  her 
learning^  and  they  reasoned  on  things  too 
deep  for  our  stock  of  German ;  but  as  the 
sparkling  mellow  Bohemian  wine  got  low 
in  the  bottles,  the  conversation  came  down 
to  our  level,  and  the  anecdotes  and  lively 
sallies  kept  the  table  very  gay.  As  we 
lingered  on  our  way  down,  gathering  flowers 
and  grasses,  a  party  of  jolly  gentlemen 
-were  neard  high  above  us,  singing  in  parts, 
and  the  opposite  wall  of  to^^b  sent  their 
voices  back  with  a  wonderful  effect  as  of 
a  full  choir.  We  stopped  to  listen,  until 
they  overtook  us,  and  Fraulein  Fanny  com- 
plimented them  on  their  music.  Thev 
were  in  gay  spirits,  and  chatted  a  little 
and  then  sped  on.  The  superintendent 
pastor  had  gone  to  the  Winterberg  in- 
stead of  returning  bv  Hermeskretchen, 
and  we  ajnused  ourselves  condoling  with 
Fratilein  Fanny  npon  his  loss.  We  assured 
her  we  knew  he  was  a  widower,  and  then 
his  mind  was  so  congenial  to  her  own. 

We  overtook  the  deputy's  wife  and  son 
a  little  further  down,  and  the  Fraulein 
walked  with  her  for  lack  of  more  intellec- 
tual society,  while  we  foreigners  gathered 
and  oompared  ferns.  We  came  down  from 
steep  climbing  to  the  sloping  path  at  last, 
and  here  we  found  the  merry  gentlemen 
fiittiag  on  the  grass,  resting  in  a  green  cool 


valley,  with  glasses  of  Adam's  ale  in  their 
hands,  singing  still.  A  group  of  brown 
and  bright- eyed  little  children  had  brought 
the  water  from  the  springs  near  by,  which, 
clear  as  crystal,  sprang  from  the  rocks  on 
purpose  for  tired  travellers.  YITho  but 
Germans,  irrepressible  poets  and  musicians, 
would,  after  such  a  jaunt  up  and  down, 
have  sat  by  the  wayside  with  glasses  of 
water  in  their  hands,  singiug  sentimental 
songs,  and  three-part  and  four-part  songs, 
all  abont  love  and  Yaterland !  The  chil- 
dren stood  in  admiration,  and  we  seated 
ourselves  on  the  grass  beside  them.  When 
our  jovial  mnsicians  had  finished  we  ap- 
plauded, and  one  gentleman  jokingly  passed 
a  hat  around,  into  which  the  ladies  threw 
flowers.  Then  some  among  ns  asked  the 
barefooted  peasant  boys  to  sing,  who, 
proud,  pleased,  and  bashful,  drew  near  and 
grouped  themselves  together,  looking  at 
each  other  to  see  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  lead  off:  when  up  stole  a  little 
girl  wno  had  hitherto  stood  at  a  distance, 
a  serious  large- eyed  child  of  five,  and  they 
began  together.  Their  voices,  feeble  at  first, 
soon  sounded  clear  and  strong,  and  they  did 
their  small  best.  Very  modestly,  too,  their 
little  fingers  pinching  their  palms  while 
they  sang  about  "Gott  nnd  Kaiser." 
There  was  a  real  contribntion  now,  and  we 
left  th^n,  their  heads  all  together,  counting 
np  their  kreutzers. 

"  Do  yon  know  we  have  a  theatre  in 
town  ?  Shall  we  not  all  go  this  evening  P" 
said  Fraiilein  Zartoff. 

"  A  theatre !     Where  P" 

"  At  the  Wirthshaus  Znm  Stadt  Berlin." 

A  long  name,  but  it  was  only  ^e  shabby, 
dirty  inn  by  the  church. 

"  The  company  came  yesterday,  and  to- 
night they  give  their  first  representation. 
They  play  np- stairs  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Wirthshaus.  They  are  strolling  actors, 
who  have  most  of  them  seldom  seen  a  city 
larger  than  Bodenbach,  and  who  spend 
their  winters  in  some  little  town,  and  in 
summer  time  come  here,  or  visit  other  little 
villages  like  this.  They  always  remind  me 
of  Wilhelm  Meister's  early  days.  They 
will  probably  stay  here  six  or  eight  weeks. 

"And  where  do  they  live?" 

''Among  the  peasants.  The  manager 
has  a  room  in  a  cottage  on  the  road  near 
the  Herrenhaus,  where  he  fives  with  his 
wife,  the  'first  old  woman*  of  the  play, 
their  daughter,  the  sentimental  heroine, 
their  son,  who  is  '  the  villain,'  and  the  little 
yellow-haired  child,  who  is  a  *  fairy*  on  the 
stage,  and  very  dirty-fSaced  at  home.  Their 
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room  is  divided  hy  a  ctLrtain  at  nighty  and 
during  the  day  the  beds  are  piled  against 
the  walls,  and  the  father,  when  not  engaged 
at  the  theatre,  plies  his  trade  of  a  worker  in 
hair,  sitting  on  one  of  the  *  propei'ty*  boxes 
instead  of  a  chair.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany are  scattered  abonfc  among  the  cot- 
tages. The  *  leading  gentleman'  and  the 
*  singing  young  lady'  live  opposite  at  the 
baker's.^' 

Of  conrse  we  were  anxions  to  go,  so, 
after  an  early  tea,  we  went.  We  climbed  a 
crazy  old  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  where  we 
found  the  door-keeper,  with  a  little  table  in 
front  of  him,  on  which  flared  a  tallow  candle. 
The  table-drawer  was  open,  and  he  swept 
our  groschens  into  it,  and  then  ushered  us 
into  the  first  and  best  places :  places  which 
were  intended  for  distinfiruished  visitors, 
and  for  which  we  had  paid  four  groBchen^ 
(about  fivepence)  each.  It  was  a  large, 
low  room,  with  wooden  benches  without 
backs,  and  we  were  about  four  feet  from 
the  red-painted  curtain  which  divided  the 
stage  from  us.  Behind  us,  the  room  was 
already  filled  with  peasants  and  children ; 
even  the  window-ledges,  as  better  places  for 
seeing,  were  already  frdl  of  spectators.  The 
first  seats  were  soon  taken.  The  Forest- 
Controller  and  his  wife,  and  the  newly- 
married  couple  arrived,  and  a  little  rough- 
looking  man,  with  shaggy  hair  and  bushy 
eyebrows,  coarsely  dressed,  took  his  seat 
near  us.  I  watched  him  with  some  curiosity, 
for  I  could  not  make  him  out.  He  evi- 
dently was  not  a  peasant,  and  hardly  a 
gentleman,  and  yet  his  countenance  was 
intelligent,  and  ms  features  refined,  but  a 
singular,  half  morose,  half  bitter  expression 
warred  with  the  keen  and  thoughtful  look 
of  his  eyes.  While  I  looked  at  him,  he 
went  out  to  speak  to  some  one,  and  Fraii- 
lein  Zartoff  asked  me  if  I  were  not  curious 
to  know  something  about  that  person  ? 

"He  is  a  character,"  said  she.  "He 
lives  two  miles  from  here  at  Johannsdorf. 
His  father  was  a  large  proprietor  there, 
and  educated  his  son  Kberally.  He  held 
for  many  years  an  excellent  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  re- 
turned here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
married  a  peasant  woman,  although,  with 
his  fortune  and  acquirements,  he  could 
have  married  a  lady  anywhere.  He  has 
lived  here  ever  since,  never  goes  away,  and 
associates  with  very  few,  his  chief  com- 
panions being  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Herrenhaus. 
They  meet  together  every  Monday  evening 
throughout  the  year,  and,  rain  or  shine. 


Herr  Berg  always  comes  from  Johannsdori^ 
down  a  rocky  road,  on  foot,  and  returns  the 
same  evening.  The  three  gentlemen  play 
trios — ^piano,  flute,  and  violin.  That  is  bis 
sole  amusement.  He  is  a  great  puzzle  to 
us,  for  he  is  veiy  well  educated,  and  a  veiy 
good  musician,  and  his  children  are  grow- 
ing up  rude  peasants,  like  all  these  about 
here.'^ 

The  story  was  cut  short  by  the  arrivBl  of 
the  orchestra.  They  came  in,  one  by  one, 
in  hob-naQed  boots:  noisy,  clumsy,  awk- 
ward peasants.  The  first-comer,  a  lanky 
fellow,  had  borrowed  the  tallow  candle  from 
the  ticket-office,  and  added  to  the  illnmina- 
tion  of  the  theatre  (which  until  now  had 
been  confined  to  candles  hung  around  the 
sides  of  the  room  in  tin  sockets),  by  lighting 
the  row  of  tallow  dips  in  front  of  the  curtain. 
This  done,  he  carried  the  candle  back  again, 
and  brought  in  a  double-bass  viol.  Soon,  the 
whole  Qrchestra  was  assembled:  frowsily- 
headed  uncouth  men,  with  faces  as  brown 
as  the  long  pipes  that  hung  down  to  their 
breasts.  A  bench  was  placed  between  us 
and  the  curtain,  and  over  this  they  stiided, 
instruments  in  hand,  and  commenced  taning. 
When  they  were  satisfied  with  the  harmo- 
nious relations  of  their  instruments,  they 
began  to  play,  keeping  time  with  their  feet 
and  heads,  and  working  very  hard  with  their 
shoulders  and  elbows,  as  well  as  their  hands 
and  their  mouths.  The  violins  squeaked,  the 
wind  instruments  wheezed,  and  the  gaunt 
old  peasant  stood  up  to  his  double-bass, 
smoking  gravely  all  the  while.  It  was 
quite  extraordinary  how  every  man  could 
play  so  near  the  pitch  of  his  neighbour  and 
yet  miss  it.  As  to  time,  that  was  not  so 
bad,  for  the  Germans  are  natural  timists. 

At  last  the  music  ceased,  the  curtain 
went  up,  and  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
smoked  their  pipes  and  enjoyed  the  play. 
It  was  not  a  bad  piece,  though  from  the 
ceiling  being  low,  and  the  neoessiiy  of  the 
performers  being  raised  above  the  au- 
dience, the  taller  actors  suffered  somewhat 
in  their  effects.  The  curtain  being  raised, 
we  could  see  that  the  boards  of  the  theatre 
were  small  beer  tables  set  together,  and 
these  being  rather  higher  than  was  needful, 
the  top  of  the  aged  Cither's  head  was  quite 
cut  off  by  the  row  of  dirty-blue  clouds  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  The  actors  not 
being  perfect  in  their  parts,  the  prompter 
read  in  a  loud  voice  every  word  of  the  play, 
the  actors  repeating  it  after  him  with  ap- 
propriate action,  uidess  too  much  absorbed 
in  watchmg  him  to  catch  the  words.  The 
old  aunt,  the  good  soul  of  the  piece,  had  such 
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vague  ideas  of  the  parts  of  the  face  where 
wnnkles  came  in  age,  that  when  she  strode 
upon  the  scene,  BeUa  whispered:  "Oh, 
what  a  dirty  fsbce!"  I  at  first  thought 
that  she  represented  a  tattooed  character, 
but  soon  found  that  she  was  only  in- 
tended to  be  old  and  g^ood.  The  senti- 
mental heroine  appeared  in  a  pink  print 
dress  with  a  string  of  blue  glass  beads 
around  her  neck,  which  was  aSiicted  with 
the  goitre.  Her  tender  feet  were  covered 
by  shoes,  but  she  wore  no  stockings.  One 
front  tooth  did  duty  for  the  row  of  pearls 
that  the  gushing  innocence  of  her  part 
might  legitimately  claim.  In  spite  of  these 
minor  defects,  she  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  peasants,  and  Fraidein  Zartoff  told 
me  they  often  boasted  what  a  beauty  she 
had  been  in  her  youth.  But  teeth  were 
lacking  among  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pany, there  being  but  one  good  set  in  the 
whole  body.  These  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  young  man  who  played  a  sailor  with 
great  vigour,  and  who  bawled  out  his  part 
in  a  deafening  manner.  Whether  he  fancied 
the  upper  room  of  the  Wirthshaus  to  be  a 
large  theatre,  or  whether  he  had  a  fine  sense 
that  a  sailor  being  much  exposed  to  bois- 
terous weather  would  acquire  a  habit  of 
speaking  loud,  I  could  not  tell. 

We  found  the  play  so  entertaining,  that 
we  bore  with  patience  the  rapidly  thicken- 
ing fumes  of  peasant  tobacco,  which  rose  in 
a  cloud  before  us  from  the  orchestra,  in- 
creased by  the  volume  which  poured  in  at 
the  open  door,  filled  with  interested  fistces, 
and  from  the  crowd  behind  us.  We  only 
became  aware  of  the  suffocating  atmosphere, 
when,  the  play  being  over,  and  aJl  the 
tallow  candles  rapidly  puffed  out  by  the 
economic  manager,  we  agun  ffained  the 
fresh  air,  and  walked  home  in  we  summer 
moonlight. 


THE  LEFT  HAND. 


It  may  be  Quixotic ;  but  I  must  do  battle 
in  behalf  of  mv  Dulcinea.  In  this  age,  it 
is  said  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy.  This  I  deny.  I  am  positive,  how- 
ever, tibat  there  is  no  wrong  great  or  small, 
which,  when  pointed  out,  will  not  elicit  a 
groan  from  somebody,  or  impel  some 
philanthropist^  or  it  may  be,  some  mere 
grumbler,  to  wag  his  tongue  or  dip  his 
pen  in  ink,  to  set  forth  the  grievance.  It  is 
not  only  the  wronged  but  the  neglected 
that  find  friends  in  our  days.  We  redress, 
or  strive  to  redress,  the  wrongs  of  history.  | 


Has  not  Eichard  the  Third  had  his  de- 
fenders and  advocates  P  Has  not  Jack 
Cade  been  proved  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  Has 
not  Macbeth  been  whitewashed  of  the 
crime  of  murder?  And  have  not  even 
those  despised  little  creatures,  the  toads, 
been  taken  xmder  the  protection  of  philo- 
sophers, relieved  of  the  charge  of  being 
poisonous  and  disgusting  reptiles,  and  re- 
cognised as  the  harmless  fellow-labourers 
of  the  gardener  and  cultivator;  a  friend 
who  devours  for  him  the  too  prolific 
insects  that  consume  the  tender  roots  and 
shoots  of  his  vegetables?  And  as  for 
the  neglected  portions  of  the  human  race, 
do  not  the  British  parliament  and  the 
British  press  continually  ring  and  overflow 
with  their  sorrows,  and  with  the  woful 
catalogue  of  the  dangers  that  wiU,  or  may, 
afilict  society  if  justice  be  not  done  ?  The 
wrongs  of  children,  the  wrongs  of  women, 
the  wrongs  of  paupers,  the  wrongs  of  lu- 
natics— the  wrongs  even  of  dumb  animals — 
find  zealous  tongues  and  printing  presses  to 
set  them  forth ;  but  I  look  in  vain  for  any 
one  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  my  clienlr--- 
a  client  in  whose  condition  and  treatment 
the  whole  human  race  is  interested :  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  the  civilised  and  the  savage, 
in  every  clime  and  country  under  the  sun. 
As  I  said  before,  it  may  be  Quixotic  in 
me.  But  I  wage  battle  in  defence  of  my 
Dulcinea^  the  Left  Hand  ! 

How  is  it  that  this  excellent  member 
of  the  human  body  is  treated  with  an 
amount  of  neglect  and  injustice  greater 
than  is  bestowed  on  anv  other  ?    We  make 
no  distinction  in  our  favours  between  the 
right  eye  and  the  left.    The  one  can  see  as 
well  as  the  other;   and  the  lefb  eye  can 
appreciate  the  charms  of  a  lovely  woman, 
or  a  beautiful  landscape,  as  well  as  the 
right.     The  left   ear   is    as  acutely  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sounds  of  pleasure,  or  of 
pain,  as  the  right ;   the  left  nostril  scents 
the  perfume  of  rose  and    lily    as  deftly 
as  its  twin-brother  on  the  other  side  of  the 
&ce.     In  walking,    the  left  leg  does  as 
much  duty  as  the  right ;  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  left  foot  and  the  right,  when  they  are 
alternately  planted  on  the  ground,  either 
in    running,    leaping,    or    walking;    and 
whether  they  do  not  equally  well  sustain 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  when  the 
body  requires  their  support.     But,  between 
the  right  hand  and  the  lefl,  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference,  a  difference  which 
I  maintaiu  to  be  the  work  of  art,  of  pre- 
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jndice,  of  habit,  and  of  ignorance;  not 
of  nature.  It  is  true,  doctors  sometinies 
tell  nfl  that  the  position  of  the  heart  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  we  should  not  use  the  left 
hand  so  freqnentlj  and  so  constantly  as 
the  zi^t,  lest  we  should,  somehow  or 
other,  damaffe,  or  weary,  or  interfere  with 
the  action  of  that  most  important  organ. 
This  is  a  statement  which  I,  for  one, 
should  feel  more  inclined  to  believe,  if  the 
same  reasoning  were  applied  to  the  left 
leg.  But  the  doctors  do  not  go  this 
length;  and,  with  aQ  deference  to  their 
superior  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, I  am  unconvinced  and  inoredtdous 
on  tms  subject^  and  hold  that  the  left  hand 
is  the  innocent  victim  of  an  unfounded 
delusion. 

The  name,  in  England,  of  this  neglected 
member  of  the  human  form  divme  is 
highly  suggestive  of  the  wrong  committed 
against  it.  It  is  called  the  "  Im  **  because 
it  is  left  out  of  the  proper  course  of  work 
and  business;  left  out  of  consideration; 
left  to  neglect,  and  even  to  scorn.  The 
Romans  called  it  sinister,  the  French  call 
it  gauche,  and  the  Germans  links ;  none  of 
wmch  words  convey  the  English  meaning 
of  abandonment.  But,  on  tiie  principle, 
too  often  and  too  commonly  at  work  in 
the  world,  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
then  hanging  him,  the  word  sinister,  ap- 
plied to  the  poor  left  hand,  has  come  to 
signify  any  course  of  proceeding  that  is 
daork,  wicked,  or  malignant.  A  man  with 
a  '*  sinister  "  expression  of  countenance,  is 
held  to  be  the  reverse  of  amiable  or  agree- 
able ;  a  "  sinister  "  report,  or  rumour,  is  one 
that  is  laden  with  eviL  To  do  a  thing  "  over 
the  left "  means  not  to  do  it  ;  a  ''  left- 
handed"  compliment  is  an  insnit  in  dis- 
gaise;  and  a  "left-handed  marriage*'  is 
either  no  marriage  at  all,  or  a  nmrriage 
which  the  lord  of  creation  who  con- 
tracts it^  is  much  too  high  and  mighty  to 
avow.  The  "  bar-sinister  "  in  heraliy  sig- 
nifies illegitimacy;  and  "left"  being  in 
one  sense  the  opposite  of  **  right,"  has  been 
held,  with  the  grossest  injustice,  to  be  that 
other  opposite  of  right  which  is  designated 


"wrong.** 

All  faculties  of  mind  and  body  suffer 
impairment  and  diminution  from  disuse. 
No  man  or  woman  in  civilised  society  can 
turn  his,  or  her,  ears  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  catch  a  sound  in  either  direction, 
as  all  wild  animals  can  do  who  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm  or  danger  from 
enemies.     The  savage  Aborigines  of  the 


American  continent,  aoid  other  wSd  tiibM 
in  every  port  of  the  world,  where  n«n 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  tMr  own  yigi- 
lance  and  strength  for  protection  agahok  i 
opponents,  possess  tUa  fiKmlty,  while  tkir 
Europeatn  and  other  compeers^  aceoitoiDed 
to  rely  upon  the  law  and  upon  the  police 
for  their  security  Masai  agg^rasaen,  have 
completely  k>8t  it.  £i  like  nannertike  blind, 
who  are  deprived  of  the  nosi  ptedooa  of 
all  the  fiMmlties,  are  endowed  with  a  more 
exquisite  sensibflity  of  toudi  and  hearing, 
than  people  who  cod  see,  simply  because 
ishey  are  drit«n  by  painlbl  necenity  to 
cultivate  and  make  tiie  most  of  such  fiKsnl- 
ties  as  remam  to  them.  One  who  is 
wholly  deprit«d  of  his  right  hand,  ksrae 
to  use  the  left^  and  to  apply  it  to  erery 
purpose  of  destenly  or  skill,  wntQ  he 
makes  it  as  effieieBt  as  its  f<dlow.  Chil- 
dren, when  ihey  first  beffin  to  take  notice 
of  the  world  in  wlnoh  tiiey  live^  se  com- 
monly use  both  handsaHke^  that  they  have 
to  be  corrected  by  their  parents  sod  nvM 
and  to  be  taught  systemalioally  te  gm  the 
right  hand  the  preference  in  cooveTing  the  | 
food  to  t^eir  mouths,  and  neverte  let  iSb» 
left  hand  do  that  which  it  is  the  cwtom 
of  society  to  peiform  with  tiseright  We 
are  told  in  the  Boc^  of  Judges,  thatdwring 
the  fearfU  cml  war  between  Isiael  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  tiiere  wers  seven 
hundred  chosen  men  of  tiie  latter  who 
were  left-haatided,  and  that  every  oim  of 
these  warriore  could  **  sfing  etones  at  » 
hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss.**  Tkoaeaeb 
man  was  worth  two  in  battle^  beoMne  he 
had  been  trained  to  make  hdb  left  hand 
equal  to  his  right.  If  seToa  hfundied  sea 
could  have  bm  thue  edncaifced,  why  not 
seven  thousand,  er  seven  hundred  thou* 
sand,  or  the  whole  humea  mm?  Tfane 
is  no  reason  afi;ainst  it^  but  hahitk  pr^ 
judioe,  and  fashion.  Ab  to  the  doctor's 
reason,  apropos  of  the  heart,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  considering'  ii  unfounded 
until  it  shall  be  satisf^torily  proved  in 
the  case  of  any  left-handed  man  or  woman, 
that  the  action  of  his  or  her  heart  haa 
been  injuriously  affected  byhdsorherambi- 
dexterity. 

Of  course  all  argument  is  vain  on  this 
subject.  The  old  cannot  kam  and  the 
young  win  not  learn.  Be8k)es,itmayher^ 
pHed  that,  aU  things  considered^  the  world 
gets  on  very  wril  as  it  is,  although  it  ooHj 
uses  one  half  of  the  manual  sldU  with  whicii 
Nature  has  endowed  tiie  lordly  xaea  that 
has  subdued  and  replenished  ii  Trte; 
andatmiam.    Yet  md  2Kit  the  world  get 
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on  Yerj  well  wiiib  oil  lumps,  stage-coaehes, 
Mttrgste  hojB,  and  the  semaphore?  without 
gas,  TttihrayB,  steam^shzps,  uid  the  elecffsie 
telegraph  P 

After  an,  the  whirligig  of  fhshion  and 
pngndiee  ha»  its 'revenge  as  weU  as  the 
wbirfigig  of  Time.    If  the  male  half  of 
the  world  do'snoh  isjustioe  to  itself  as 
to  saoriice  1%  per  oent  of  its  workmg 
power,  the  female  half  of  the  world  takes 
nptheoo-eqnal  Hmb  that  has  been  seemed, 
and  makes  it  a  beantj  and  a  joj  Ibr  ever. 
On  the  fourth  finger  of  the  hand,  which  is 
not  so  greatly  in  danger  of  collision  with 
the  hard  fiKsts  and  hard  implements  of  toO 
as  the  hand  that  does  the  ^ilj  work  of  the 
world,  the  brideffreom  plaoes  the  symbol  of 
marriage^  the  plain  gold  ring,  which  it  is 
the  glory  of  a  tree  woman  to  be  privileged 
to  wear;  happiest  of  all  the  happy  she^  if 
conjngal  love  on  her  part  and  that  of  her 
hnsbiuad  be  as  nnalloyed  with  fhlsehood 
and  change  as  the  pure  gold  is  with  dross ; 
and  if  the  circle  of  their  mstoal  confidence 
and  affection  be  as  complete^  and  without 
a  break  in  its  oontinnity,  as  the  Httle  drde 
which  on  the  bridal  mom  her  sponse  placed 
upon  her  finger.    It  is  a  vanetv  of  the 
same  M,  me£cal  superstition,  which  has 
so  largely  helped  to  bring  the  left  hand 
into    £8nse    among   mankind,    that    has 
helped  the  better  and  fidrer  half  of  man- 
kind to  make  amends  for  the  injustice 
done  it.      **The  wedding  ring,*'  says  an 
ancient  avihor,    **is  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was 
fininerly  b^eved  tiiat  a  nnaU  artery  ran 
£rom  this  finger  to  the  heart.    This,''  he 
adds,  ^is  oontradieted  by  espmenoe;  but 
several   eminent   authors^   as  well  Gen- 
tiles as  Christians,  as  weH  phyneians  as 
divines,  were  formerly  of  this  opinion; 
and,  therefore^  they  thought  this  finger  the 
moat  proper  to  bear  this  pledge  of  love,  that 
from  tiienoe  it  might  be  conveyed,  aa  it  were, 
to  the  heart*    I^vinus  Lemnius,  speaking 
of  the  ring  finger,  says  that  a  small  branch 
of  tiie  ao^bery,  and  not  of  the  nerve,  as 
Gellius  thoughti  is  stretched  forth  firom  the 
heart  to  thia  ftager,  the  motioik  whereof 
yon  may  perceive,  evidently  in  all  this 
afifbots  the  heart  in  wonum  by  the  touch  of 
your  fore^finger.    I  used  to  raise  such  as 
were  finHen  in  a  swoon  by  pmdiing  this 
joint,  and  by  rubbing  tfaie  ring  of  gold 
with  a  little  safiiron,  fbr  by  this  a  restoring 
force  passeth  to  the  heart,  and  refresheth 
the  fountain  of  life  with  which  the  finger 
is  joined.    Wherefore  antiquity  thought 
fit  ta  compass  it  about  with  gold." 


In  our  day,  ihe  rubbing  of  the  gold  ring 
with  a  new  dress,  or  with  a  set  of  dia- 
monds, might  possibly  be  more  efiectiye 
than  the  rubbing  with  saffiron.  But  let 
that  pass.  The  right  hand  may  be  given 
in  matriage;  but,  as  far  as  the  ladies  aire 
concerned,  it  is  the  left  hand  that  confirms 
and  seals  the  bargain. 


THE  lONIB  FATUUS  AND  THS  SIBEL 

Whiv  fint  in  foobah  etrly  dajs 
I  youth  and  beauty  law, 
And  felt  within  my  ■pint  atir  | 
Tme  to  av  Jfatwra's  law ; 

And  yet  agnn  when  other  ehanna 
Onee  aon  did  atnosly  move 
And  shake  my  heart,  I  both  tiaaea  laifC 
I  think  this  muat  ho  lore. 

Bat  when  a*  last  I  mel  y«m»  dear» 

And  flot  to  know  your  heart. 

And  found  your  beauty  was  not  aU, 

But  quite  the  imafleet  part 

Of  auch  a  noble  whole  aa  still 
With  knowledge  nobler  grew, 
My  heart  spoke  plainly  eat,  wcbA  then 
That  thia  waa  Ioto  I  knew. 


MISTAKEN  IDBNTITT. 

Whbthbb  I  am  I,  is  a  qnestion  which 
most  of  ns  can  answer  with  tolerable  con- 
fidence ;  and  yet  it  has  pnssled  physicians 
and  metaphysicians  very  oonsidoraUy.  We 
are  told  that  all  the  material  particles,  all 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  so  forth 
composing  the  human  body,  dbang^  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  certain  number  of  years ;  they 
enter  into  new  combinations.  Materially  or 
corporeally  speaking,  I  am  not  the  same 
man  that  I  was  ten  years  ago.  My  bodily 
weight  is  made  up  of  wholly  different 
parScles,  and  I  am  ftD<  I ;  the  I  of  1870,  is 
not  the  same  asihe  I  of  1860 ;  I  am  another 
man  altogether.  As  to  the  metaphysicians, 
they  ha?e  so  mystified  the  world  with  the 
synthesis  of  the  I  with  the  non  I,  the  Ich 
with  the  non  leh,  the  ego  with  the  noa 
ego^  that  nobody  can  make  anything  of 
the  matter.  There  was  a  Tery  good  plan 
adopted,  according  to  lyrical  anwority,  by 
the  little  old  woman  who  fell  asleep  on  th« 
king's  highway.  Being  bewildered  with  » 
trick  which  had  been  played  by  a  pedlar^ 
named  Stent,  she  resolred  to  make  use  of 
her  little  doff  as  a  test-proof  of  her  personal 
identity,  an  honest  witness  to  show  whether 
^e  was  really  herself  or  not    She  stated^ 

the  case  thns : 

If  I  ba  r,  I 

Aa  I  do  hope  I  be,  | 

I  have  a  little  dog  ai  home^ 

And  he  knowt  me.  ' 
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And  then  proceeds  to  argue : 

If  I  be  I, 

He'U  wag  his  UtUe  tail; 
But  if  I  be  not  I, 
He'll  bark  and  wail. 

The  question  of  personal  identify  often 
resolves  itself  into  a  mere  case  of  imposture, 
the  case  of  pretending  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends  bj 
indirect  means.  This  is  a  famous  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  dramatist.  Many 
and  many  a  plot,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
turns  upon  some  machination  of  this  kind. 
The  audience  are  sometimes  kept  in  the 
dark  until  the  very  last  scene ;  whereas  in 
other  instances  the  dramatist  prefers  to  let 
them  into  the  secret  at  once.  In  Scribe's 
Opera  of  the  Crown  Diamonds,  so  pleasantly 
be-jewelled  with  sparkling  music  by  Auber, 
the  veritable  Queen  of  Spain  pretends  to  be 
a  brigand's  daughter ;  and  her  lover,  inno- 
cent fellow,  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  real  truth  until  the  dazzling  scene 
of  the  throne-room  in  the  last  act.  Again 
in  Lord  Lytton's  Lady  of  Lyons,  we  (the 
audience)  know  all  about  the  circum- 
stances which  drove  the  gardener's  son  to 
the  personation  of  an  Italian  prince,  and 
the  agony  which  Pauline  Deschapelles  suf- 
fered when  she  discovered  the  c^eat;  but 
as  Claude  Melnotte,  much  to  the  satisfisM>- 
tion  of  everybody,  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart, 
everything  turns  out  well  in  the  end. 

The  records  of  courts  of  justice  present 
multiplied  instances  more  or  less  allied  to 
this  in  character.  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew 
(if  his  history  be  trustworthy,  which  is 
doubtM)  was  a  famous  example  of  the  bold 
tmscmpulous  personator.  He  could  so 
change  the  expression  of  his  features,  the 
arrangement  of  his  hair,  the  apparent  bulk 
of  his  person,  the  bend  or  curve  of  his 
shoulders,  the  shape  of  his  legs,  his  mien  or 
gait,  and  his  general  appearance,  as  to  de- 
ceive everybody.  On  one  occasion  he  so 
pricked  his  hands  and  face,  and  so  effec- 
tually rubbed  in  gunpowder  and  bay-salt,  as 
to  appear  exactly  like  a  man  suffering  se- 
verely from  small-pox ;  thereby  averting  im- 
pressment as  a  seaman.  When  in  America, 
and  dressed  as  a  Quaker,  he  deceived  all 
the  real  Quakers  in  Philadelphia.  On  one 
occasion,  as  a  gentleman  unknown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  visited  Colonel  Strange- 
ways.  The  conversation  turned  upon  tiie 
notorious  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew.  The 
colonel  said  he  knew  him  well,  and  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  as  other 
persons  had  been.  The  real  Bamfylde,  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  betook  himself  to 


a  gipsy  haunt  known  to  him  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood,  and  underwent  a  most  thorough 
personal  transformation.  He  appeared  &t 
the  colonel's  house  as  a  wretched  object^ 
all  rags  and  tatters,  leaning  on  crutdies, 
displaying  a  counterfeit  wound  on  the  leg, 
and  uttering  piteous  moans.  He  reoei?ed 
charity  from  the  colonel,  who  did  not  sus- 
pect the  trick.  Bamfylde  again  appeared 
as  a  gentleman  guest  at  the  colonel's  taUe 
that  evening,  and  announced  what  he  load 
done.  Bamfylde,  who  was  wefl-known  at 
Mr.  Portman's,  near  Blandford,  appeared 
there  one  day  as  a  rat-catcher,  and  alkr 
creating  great  amusement  by  his  derer- 
nesfi,  was  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Pleydell,  who 
expressed  pleasure  at  meeting  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Carew,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  "  Yes  you  have,"  said  Bam- 
fylde ;  who  announced  that  he  was  a  cer- 
tain wretched  beggar  to  whom  Mr.  Pleydell 
had  given  charity  a  few  days  before.  Upon 
a  declaration  that  such  a  deception  would 
not  pass  undetected  a  second  time,  Bam- 
fylde accepted  the  challenge.  Next  day, 
Mr.  Pleydell's  servants  were  called  out  to 
an  old  woman,  who  was  leaning  on  a 
crutch,  and  dragging  along  three  miserable 
children ;  she  was  so  importunate,  and  the 
children  were  so  noisy,  that  the  master 
came  out^  spoke  to  her,  gave  her  mone^r 
and  sent  her  away.  It  was  not  known 
that  Bamfylde  and  the  old  womaa  were 
one  person  until  he  announced  the  &ct 
at  Mr.  Pleydell's  table  that  same  evening. 
So  it  was,  everywhere;  whether  as  a  fihip- 
wrecked  mariner,  a  Kentish  &nner  im- 
poverished by  floods,  or  aclergymanbrongbt 
to  distress  by  unavoidable  calamities,  this 
strange  man's  disguise  is  described  as  ail 
but  impenetrable. 

The  touching  story  of  the  Beauty  a 
Buttermere  presents  an  example  of  per^ 
nation  for  fraudulent  purposes.  In  1?^ 
a  volume  was  published,  under  the  title  of 
A  Fortnight's  Ramble,  giving  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Lake  district  of  CuInbe^ 
land.  The  tourist,  at  the  Utile  inn  at  But- 
termere, was  waited  upon  by  a  young  girl 
of  exquisite  beauty,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age;  and  he  wrote  as  he  fA 
about  finding  such  a  girl  under  so  hiunnk 
a  roof.  When  he  went  again,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  found  her  a  ftJl-grown  wo- 
man, more  lovely  than  ever.  He  a«j 
saw  evidences  that  his  book  had  attract^ 
visitors  to  the  spot;  for  there  were  BcribWea 
verses  on  the  walls  of  the  inn,  not  only  ^ 
English,  but  in  French,  Latin,  and  Gre^ 
all  in  praise  of  the  reigning  beauty  of  ^ "" 
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Lakes.  In  1802  the  inn  was  yisited  bj 
the  (so-called)  Hononrable  Colonel  Hope, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetonn ;  a  hand- 
some man,  ^th  a  Tery  winning  address. 
He  proposed  to  Mary,  and  was  accepted. 
Not  long  after  the  marriage,  he  fell  into  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  and  proved  to  be  a 
man  named  Hatfield,  who  had  committed 
forgery,  bigamy,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
crimes,  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Beal  similarity  of  form  and  features, 
without  any  attempt  at  fraud  or  deception, 
is  a  di£ferent  thing  from  the  kind  of  per- 
sonation above  adverted  to.  Shakespeare 
made  excellent  use  of  it  in  his  ever-fresh 
Comedy  of  Errors.  But  concerning  remark- 
able likenesses,  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  two  people  who  seem  wonder- 
fully alike  apart,  will  usually  be  found,  when 
they  are  brought  together,  to  be  very  little 
alike,  or  very  much  less  so  than  was  honestly 
supposed. 

Medical  men  are  aware  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  persons  bearing  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance one  to  another ;  and  so  are 
judges  and  barristers.  Disputed  cases  of 
the  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Early  in  the  present  century  there  were 
two  men,  Hoag  and  Parker,  so  exactly  or 
so  nearly  alike  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  know  which  was  which.  One  of  them, 
a  rogue,  benefited  by  this  resemblance. 
Being  apprehended  for  some  criminal 
offence,  and  placed  at  the  bar,  some  of 
the  witnesses  swore  that  the  man  before 
them  was  Hoag;  others  swore  that  he  was 
Parker ;  as  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  generally 
goes  with  the  accused  in  such  cases,  the 
man  was  acquitted. 

Very  considerable  embarrassment  some- 
times arises  at  coroners'  inquests,  owing 
to  the  diffioulfy  of  settling  the  identity  of 
the  deceased  person.  Three  cases  out  of 
several,  may  be  selected,  to  show  how  honest 
persons  may  be  self-deceived. 

There  was  an  instance  in  1817,  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  a  woman  was  found  tied 
to  a  boat,  drawn  up  near  Greenwich.  At 
«n  inquest  consequently  held,  an  old  man 
came  forward  and  swore  that  the  deceased 
was  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  an  out-pen- 
sioner. He  described  a  fierce  quarrel 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  mar- 
ried couple,  and  in  which  he  had  inter- 
fered to  avert  serious  consequences ;  they 
left  his  house  together,  and  he  had  not 
since  seen  the  woman.  Other  persons  also 
swore  that  the  deceased  was  the  old  man's 
daughter.  The  poHce  were  set  upon  the 
track  of  the  husband,    who   was   away; 


but  they  suddenly  lighted  upon  the  wife 
herself^  alive  and  well!  The  old  man 
and  his  neighbours  were  all  surprised 
at  this  fact ;  the  coroner  severely  repri- 
manded them^  for  the  blunder  tiiey  had 
made;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  per- 
sonal resemblance  between  the  two  women 
was  considerable,  even  to  the  existence  of 
a  mark  on  one  arm.  The  deceased  body 
was  not  identified;  nor  was  it  known 
whether  the  death  was  by  murder  or  by 
suicide. 

In  1866,  the  coroner  of  Burton-on-Trent 
held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man 
found  in  the  river  near  the  town.  Two 
respectable  men,  who  came  to  view  the 
body,  at  once  announced  it  to  be  that  of  a 
brother  of  theirs,  who  had  been  for  a 
short  time  missing  from  home.  Their  state- 
ment was  believed,  their  claim  allowed; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  the  body 
in  Burton-on-Trent  churchyard.  The  in- 
quest was  adjourned,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing additional  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.  When  the  jury  re-assembled,  they 
were  surprised  to  see  the  real  brother  enter 
the  room,  alive  and  welL  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  collusion  here ;  the  relatives 
had  been  deceived  by  a  great  likeness ;  and 
the  parish  repaid  them  the  cost  of  the 
funeral.  In  this,  as  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance,  failure  attended  all  the  attempts 
made  to  identify  the  dead  body,  or  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  death. 

Perhaps  the  Hackney  Wick  case,  which 
rivetted  public  attention  in  1868,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  in  re- 
gard to  the  persistency  with  which  several 
persons  asserted  an  identity,  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  necessitated  a 
particular  man  being  three  or  four  different 
men  at  one  time.  There  were  some  half- 
finished  houses  near  the  Hackney  Wick,  or 
Victoria  Park,  station,  of  the  North  London 
B^wav.  The  builder,  having  determined 
to  finish  them,  went  to  one  of  the  houses 
in  April  of  the  above-named  year,  opened 
it^  and  perceived  a  very  offensive  odour  in 
the  passages  and  kitchen.  A  little  search 
brought  to  light  a  dead  body  in  a  large 
cupboard  under  the  stairs.  The  state  of 
the  body  denoted  that  death  must  have 
occurred  two  or  three  months  before. 
There  was  a  scar  over  one  eyebrow,  such 
as  might  have  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  or 
a  bruise.  The  clothes  were  good,  but  a 
little  blood-stained ;  and  an  additional  odd 
boot  was  found  near  the  body.  An  empty 
phial,  labelled  ** laudanum:  poison,"  was 
on  a  shelf  in  the  cupboard,  with  only  just 
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safficient  liq^<i  in  it  to  pennit  of  diemical 
analysis.  The  person  appeared  to  have 
been  abont  tbirty-fiye  years  old,  and  five 
feet  six  inches  high.  At  an  inquest,  shorUy 
afterwas*ds  held,  a  carpenter  deposed  that, 
in  the  preceding  month  of  February,  he 
had  seen  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  sitting 
on  a  heap  of  building  materials  near  the 
unfinished  houses,  cutting  up  Httle  bits  of 
wood,  as  a  boy  might  do  who  was  making 
a  boat.  He  gave  strange  and  incoherent 
answers  to  some  questions  put  to  him; 
but,  as  he  was  quiet  and  inoffensive  in 
manner,  and  was  not  seen  again,  the  ind- 
dent  went  out  of  recollection. 

But  now  ensued  the  extraordinary  epi* 
Bode  of  confiicidng  identification.  The 
carpenter,  on  seeing  tiie  dead  body,  at 
once  declared  it  to  be  that  of  the  poor 
demented  gentleman  whom  he  had  seen 
two  months  earlier.  A  lady  came  for- 
ward, and  described  a  brother  of  hers  viho 
had  been  missing  from  his  home  lor  some 
months.  He  had  another  sister,  who  Hyed 
at  Hackney  Wick,  though  his  own  resi- 
dence was  elsewhere.  On  seeing  the  dead 
body,  she  pronounced  it  to  be  either  veri- 
tably her  brother,  or  very  much  like  him. 
This  lady's  testimony  was  not  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  carpenter ;  but  the 
complication  was  now  to  come.  A  lady 
and  gentleman  came  forward  to  state  that 
a  man  had  deserted  his  wife  and  fiunily 
about  eighteen  months  previously,  taking 
away  two  thousand  pounds'  wortib.  of  pro- 
perty with  him ;  they  produced  a  photo- 
graph, whidi  struck  those  who  saw  it  as 
possessing  much  resemblance  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  deceased  person.  But  while 
this  inddent  was  under  consideration,  iiae 
friends  of  an  emigrant  appeared,  stating 
that  he  had  returned  irom  New  ZealsAd, 
and  ihen  disappeared.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  towards  identifying  the  body  in 
this  quarter.  Dr.  Ellis,  physiciaii  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  stated  in  evidence  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  first  of  February,  a 
lunatic  named  Heasman  had  escaped  from 
the  hospital  in  Old-street,  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary way,  seeing  that  he  must  have 
passed  through  sixlocked  doorways,  climbed 
up  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  and  jumped  or 
dropped  on  the  pavement  outside.  Heas- 
man, however,  was  a  strong  active  num,  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  and  mi^t 
possibly  have  accomplished  what  would  be 
beyond  the  muscular  powers  of  most  men. 
Dr.  Ellis,  when  he  saw  the  dead  body,  at 
once  pnonounced  it  to  be  that  of  Heasman, 
the    same    clothes    as   he    had 


worn  ai  the  hospital.  On  examitiing  an  old  \ 
boot  found  near  the  body,  the  name  of 
Harnett  was  seen  writt^i  on  the  lining. 
Dr.  Ellis  said  that  there  was  a  man  named 
Harnett  lodged  in  one  of  tJie  six  rooms 
through  whidi  the  lunatie  must  have 
passed  in  effeeting  his  escapa  Strong  as 
this  testimony  was,  a  lady,  who  had  heard 
Dr.  Ellis  give  his  evidenoe^  nevertheless 
insisted  that  the  deceased  was  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  missing  for  some 
time;  she  espedally  identified  »  peooliar 
mark  on  one  of  the  ftngesrs. 

Next,  came  a  witness  who  supported  Ihe 
view  taken  by  Dr.  EUis.  A  brother  of 
Heasman  stated  ihaJb  the  unfortansAe  man, 
though  sane  on  most  subiectSy  had  for  many 
years  been  under  an  hallQeinBliion  that  h^ 
had  been  poisoned,  and  was  now  dead- 
speaking  <^  himself  in  die  past  tense.  He 
was  married,  and  had  a  mauly  of  eight 
children.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  St. 
Luke's  about  sixteen  m<mths.  Liks  Dr. 
Ellis,  this  brother  bdieved  the  deoeaaed  to 
have  been  the  lunatic  Heasman.  Li  spite 
of  ail  this,  however,  ft  new  wstness,  Mtb. 
Mary  Anne  Banks,  distinctly  ewaie  that 
the  deceased  was  her  hushand.  He  was  a 
commercial  travellFr,  who  had  bem  for 
some  time  missing.  She  stated  that  there 
was  a  general  resemblaBoe  botb  in  form 
and  featores.  She  described  (before  seeing 
the  body)  a  very  peculiar  mark  which  ha 
husband  had  on  one  of  his  fingers;  and 
the  deceased  had  exactly  such 
Her  sisters,  two  married 
berated  her  assertion  that  the  deceased  was 
her  husband  Banks — also  oomparing  the 
fingers,  the  features,  the  general  cxmtourof 
£stce,  the  beard,  the  moustache,  the  chesty  the 
shoulders,  all  tallied.  While  the  jury,  utte^ 
bewildered,  were  oonsidmng  ^is  evidence^ 
another  lady  came  forwaxd,  and  showed  a 
photograph  of  a  missyng  gentleman,  much 
more  resembling  the  deceased  than  tha^ 
which  had  been  produced  from  St.  Luke's. 
Mrs.  Banks,  and  Mr.  Hesfflwui's  brof^ia', 
both  appeared  on  a  subsequent  oocasiazi, 
and  each  insisted  on  the  tiuth  of  the  re> 
spective  stories  told.  GumnlatftvetesEiunoiij* 
however,  was  forthcoming  in  support  of 
the  St.  Luke's  incident.  Mrs.  Heasman, 
wife  of  the  unfartuaate  uua»  not  only  cor- 
roborated the  identity;  but  stated  that  the 
name  <^  Heasman,  found  on  some  of  the 
decsMed  man's  under-dothing,  was  written 
by  herself  and  that  the  dark-Uue  trousers 
were  the  same  which  she  had  stitched  with 
the  aid  of  a  sewing-machine.  Dr,  HUk, 
once  more,  found  that  thedeceased  had  lost 
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a  tooth,  exactly  oorresj^ikihxg  in  position 
with  one  loat  by  Heasman.  The  coroner 
could  not  discern  that  any  of  the  witnesses 
would  benefit  by  the  deati^  of  tibe  dece^ed ; 
lie  gave  them  sJl  credit  for  being  sincere, 
however  certain  it  was  that  some  of  them 
mnst  have  been  mistaken.  The  jnry,  after 
a  patient  inyestigatian,  agreed  with  the 
coroner,  tibat  the  deceased  was  the  Innatic 
Heasman ;  but  they  could  not  find  how  he 
liad  come  by  his  death,  although  they  be- 
lieved he  had  poiscmed  him8el£ 

laiSH  STREET  SONGa 


It  has  long  been  known  by  all  persons 
acquainted  with  Ireland  and  the  Iri^  that 
Tom  Moore's  songs,  dianning  and  musical 
as  they  are,  never  acquired  a<ay  real  popu- 
larity with  the  large  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  that  large  section  who  still  speak 
the  Celtic  language,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  Celtic  language  only.  The  men  in 
&ieze  very  soon  discovered  iiiat  there  was 
something  wanting  in  the  lyrist  of  Holland 
Hoxise.  Irish  poets,  too,  complained  that 
the  fine  old  melodies  of  Erin  were  cor- 
rupted, tinkered,  and  often  spoiled  by  the 
bard  of  Paternoster-row.  They  found,  they 
said,  a  want  of  earnestness  and  patriotism, 
worst  of  all,  a  deficiency  of  Irish  feeUng, 
character,  and  local  colour. 

Severer  and  less  impulsive  critics  laid 
the  lyrist  on  their  quiet  re^ective  dissect- 
ing-tables.  The  most  honest  of  these  gen- 
tlemen (we  need  hardly  sav  we  allude  to 
the  Whig  critics)  confessed  the  delightful 
harmony  of  such  songs  as  She  is  Far  from 
the  Land  where  her  Young  Hero  Sleeps 
(an  elegy  on  poor  miseuided  young  Em- 
met), There's  not  in  the  Wide  World  a 
Valley  so  Sweet,  and  Love's  Young 
Dream.  But,  indeed,  they  said,  consider^ 
ing  that  Moore  stole  the  music,  thej  could 
iuodly  bestow  much  praise  on  him  for 
making  his  English  drawingopoom  songs 
harmonious.  The  music  of  the  old  Irish 
melodies  was  an  exhalation,  they  cried, 
drawn  by  Gt>d'8  blessed  sunshine  (here 
they  grew  almost  poetical),  from  the  green 
fields,  bold  capes,  and  wild  mountains  of 
Erin;  but  they  went  on,  look  how  Tom 
lisps  and  minces  to  please  the  London 
season,  and  the  Saxon  drones  and  butter- 
flies.  Deficient,  said  they,  in  vehemence, 
power,  and  moral  strength,  he  cloys  you, 
he  overloads  a  narrow  hem  of  thougiit  with 
pretty  metaphors  and  millinery.  Neverthe- 
less he  m  immeasurably  our  greatest  poet» 


went  on  the  Aiistarchuses  of  Cork  and 
Dublin;  he  is  even,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  the  greatest  lyrist  that  ever  lived,  ex- 
cept Bums  and  B^ranger ;  and  even  Burns 
he  rivalled  in  his  gay  measures.  But  he  is 
an  alien  from  Erin.  Long  afber,  but  still  in 
the  poet's  lifetime,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in 
his  book  on  The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1839,  revived  these  accusations 
with  good-natured  satire.  ^*  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore's  songs,"  says  that  pleasant  writer, 
quoting  somebody  (we  shrewdly  believe 
himself),  "  in  genend,  have  as  much  to  do 
with  Ireland  as  with  Nova  Scotia.  Qo 
where  Qlory  waits  Thee,  might  just  as 
well  have  been  sung  by  a  cheesemonger's 
daughter  in  High  Holborn,  when  her 
Other's  gallant  apprentice  was  going,  in  a 
fit  of  irrepressible  valour  and  drink,  to 
enlist  himself  in  the  Third  Bufis."  And 
then  again,  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  Tom 
Moore's  allusions  to  Irish  localities,  are 
scattered  thinly  about  his  songs,  like  the 
plums  in  the  pudding  of  a  Yorkshire 
school,  only  just  to  save  appearances, 
and  to  stand  godfather  to  the  hypocritical 
dish." 

The  Irish  dass  themselves,  in  songs,  as 
equal  to  the  Germans,  inferior  only  to  the 
Scotch,  and  superior  to  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  English.  It  might,  per- 
haps, lessen  the  value  of  this  assertion  to  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  of  the  Nation 
(who  made  it),  did  not  know  mnch  of  either 
Gierman,  Itahan,  or  Spanish ;  but  still  the 
assertion,  remains  as  a  standard  for  future 
Irish  writers  equally  qualified  to  pronounce 
a  judgment.  While  the  Irish  allow  Bums 
to  be  a  poet  of  a  higher  dass  than  Moore, 
they  envy  France  B^ranger.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman,  the  poor,  absurd,  wrong-headed 
Saxon,  they  say,  is  nowhere  among  the 
lyrical  poets.  The  Jacobite  risings  moved 
the  heaii  and  brain  of  Scotland,  as  pro* 
foundly  as  if  the  return  of  the  scurvy 
Stuarts  would  have  secured  a  pot  of  money 
to  every  Scotchman;  but  even  the  civU 
wars  did  not  inspire  England  with  a  single 
ballad  that  has  Hved.  Even  the  poweidhil 
deities,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Yenus,  says 
Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  have  not  inspired  half 
a  dozen  good  English  songs.  There's  Rule 
Britannia;  but  then  that  pompous  lyric 
was  written  by  Thomson,  a  Scotchman. 
There's  the  British  Grenadiers;  but  that 
was  penned  by  an  Irish  regimental  chaplain. 
There's  God  save  l^e  King;  but  that's  '' a 
parody  on  a  Scotch  song."  (P)  There  is, 
also,  merry  Bishop  Still's  somewhat  un* 
orthodox  Jolly  Good  Ale  and  Old,  whiok  is 
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hearty  enougli ;  bnt  then  it  is  a  mere  black- 
letter  curiosity.  It  is  very  remarkable,  tpo, 
say  these  same  glowing  national  writers, 
that  in  spite  of  the  glory  of  their  navy  the 
English  have  only  one  thoroughly  good  sea 
song,  and  that,  siognlarly  enough,  was 
written  by  Mr,  Hoare,  an  Irishman,  to  blind 
Garolan's  rattling  air,  the  Princess  Royal. 
Of  our  boasted  national  hnmonr  they  nnd 
traces  only  in  a  few  songs  relating  to 
thieves  and  poachers,  such  as  Nix  my  Dolly 
Pals  and  *Tis  my  Delight  of  a  Shiny 
Night  in  the  Season  of  the  Year.  Nor  are 
these  Irish  critics  one  whit  more  satisfied 
with  the  few  English  love  songs  they  hare 
condescended  to  read.  They  find  even,  He 
Walks  in  Beantj  like  the  Night  (Byron), 
I  Awake  from  Dreams  of  Thee  (Shelley), 
Drink  to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes  (Ben 
Jonson),  or  even  that  passionate  and  tender 
inspiration, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
When  the  black  bat  night  has  flown: 

Come  into  the  ffarden,  Maud, 
For  Tm  here  at  the  gate  alone. 

equally  clever,^  cold,  dull,  glittering,  and 
heartless.  Bnt  in  snch  Scotch  songs  as, 
Will  ye  gae  to  the  Ewe  Brights,  Marion  ? 
Nannie  O  !  and  My  ain  Conntree  I  the  same 
somewhat  fretful  Celtic  gentlemen  find  in- 
tense passion,  pure  love,  honest  mirth,  and 
true  patriotism. 

Irish  patriots  profess  a  great  anxiety  to 
see  more  good  songs  written  in  Celtic.  Dr. 
M*Hale  translated  all  Moore's  into  the 
vernacular;  but  in  too  dry  and  literal  a 
manner,  by  no  means  adding  the  idiom 
and  colour  in  which  they  were  deficient. 
We  have  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  Irish 
that  we  cannot  either  confirm  or  refute  the 
eulogies  heaped  upon  the  tongue  by  emi- 
nent Celtic  writers:  who  claim  for  "the 
despised  and  forsaken  language,"  and  we 
beheye  justly,  an  especial  adaptEttion  to  the 
purposes  of  the  poet,  and  particularly  the 
lyric  poet. 

The  old  Irish  bards,  whose  works 
even  Spenser  found  to  savour  "  of  sweet 
wit  and  good  invention,"  and  to  be 
*' sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of 
natural  device,  which  give  good  grace  and 
comeliness,"  delighted  in  metaphor.  In 
their  poems  Erm  figures  as  Ros  geal 
Dove  or  Droimann  Donn ;  she  is  an  en- 
slaved virgin  who  leads  the  poets  through 
Fairy  land,  to  dismiss  them  at  last  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  day  when  her  warriors 
shall  set  her  free.  The  only  fault  of  these 
early  singers  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  of 
'ninety-eight,  was  that  they  sang  of  a  clan- 


nish, not  of  an  united,  Ireland.  They  sang 
of  M*Carthy's  prowess,  O'Bourke's  hospi- 
tality, 0'More*s  courage,  O'Oonnor^BvaloTir, 
and  O'Neill's  pride ;  but  only  at  such  great 
moments  as  Aodh  O'Neill's  march  to  Mtm- 
ster,  or  Owen  Boe's  victory  at  Bdnnbnrb, 
do  they  rise  to  wider  patriotism. 

Only  once  or  twice  did  a  minstrel  tell 
of  '*  a  soul  that  has  come  into  Eire,"  and 
summoned  with  dash  of  shield  the  Milesian 
spearmen  to  batfcle  for  Ireland,  and  to  sum- 
mon  "  the  red  branch  knights  to  the  dax^ 
call." 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  patriotic  songs 
still  popular,  is  the  Bos  gal  dubh  (the 
white-skinned,  black-haired  Bose).  The 
poet  typifies  Erin  as  a  beautiful  maiden 
in  distress,  hints  at  Hose's  dangers,  and 
at  mysterious  help  firom  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  ends  with  a  fiery  outburst  of  passion 
over  the  bloody  struggle  that  must  take 
place  ere  his  Bose  d^all  be  finally  torn 
from  him.  This  poem  dates  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth. 

The  Jacobite  troubles  were  sources  of 
inspiration  to  the  Irish  song -writers; 
whether  hiding  in  Widdow,  or  starying  at 
St.  Germains.  Many  a  pining  exile,  fiuihfni 
to  Erin  as  the  banished  Israelite  to  Jndca, 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  passionate  longings 
for  Erin  Ogh.  One  of  the  most  beautifid 
of  these  laments  is  the  Ban-Ohnoic  Eiin 
Ogh  (the  fair  hills  of  Virgin  Irelaiid)' 
This  plaintive  song  commences : 

Beautiful  and  broad  are  the  green  fields  of  EnSi 

Uileac&n  doT  O. 
Witli  life  giving  grain  and  golden  oom, 

Uileae^  doT  O. 
And  honey  in  the  woods  with  the  mist  wieatbf  2iep, 
Li  tiie  summer  by  the  paths  the  hiffh  ttreams  leap 
At  burning  noon  rich  sparkling  ww  the  fair  flov0 
steep, 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Erin  Ogh ! 

It  is  said  to  have  been  written  bj  &a 

Irish  student   at    St.   Omer.     The  Irish 

Jacobite  songs  are  seldom  gay  or  hopeH 

as,  Over  the  Water  to  Charley,  Charley  is 

my  Darling,  or  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  je 

Wakin'  yet?     There  are  a  few  exceptions,  i 

and  the  most  remarkable  of  ihese  is  tbd  i 

White  Cockade,  which  Mr.  CaUanan  h»&  | 

translated  with  spirit.      like  most  songs 

the  first  verse  is  the  best,  and  contains  the 

central  idea ;  the  second  and  third  are  is 

some  respects  makeshifts,  and  in  the  last 

verse  the  minstrel  rousing  himself  agsiHf 

once  more  soars  to  a  respectable  heiglit. 

The  poet  begins : 

Sing  Charles  he  is  Kin|f  James's  aoOf 
And  from  a  royal  line  u  sprun^f ; 
Then  up  with  shout  and  out  with  blade, 
And  we^U  raise  once  more  the  white  ooefcsdt* 
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O!  my  dear,  my  Ikir-luured  70ttth» 
Thou  yet  hast  hearts  of  fire  and  truth ; 
Then  up  wiUi  shout  and  out  with  hlade^ 
We'll  raise  once  more  the  white  eockade. 

Not  many  of  the  Jacobite  song  writers 
are  now  known  by  name.  Among  those 
that  are  conspicnoiis,  stands  one  An- 
drew Mag^th,  generally  known  among 
the  peasants  as  "Mangnire  Sngach,"  or 
"  The  Jolly  Merchant."  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  dronken  rover  who  was  expelled 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
refxLsed  admittance  to  tiie  Protestant 
church,  where  he  songht  shelter.  The 
disgraced  man,  a  sort  of  tipsy  genins, 
eventnally  tnmed  pedlar,  in  Limerick,  and 
produced  a  great  many  satincal,  poHtical, 
and  amatory  poems.  His  hmnonr  is  in- 
disputable,  his  love  poems  are  pure  and 
fervid.  His  ''  Lament "  at  being  neither 
Protestant  nor  Papist^  a  mock  serious 
poem,  is  still  a  popular  Irish  street  song. 
His  finest  Jacobite  verses  perhaps  are  con- 
tained in  his  Song  of  Freedom,  and  begin : 

All  woeful  long,  I  wept  despairing, 
*    Sad  hearted,  ftinting,  wearied,  weak, 
The  foeman's  withering  bondage  wearing, 

Hid  in  the  gorge  of  Uie  mountains  bleak. 
Vo  ftiend  to  eneer  my  Tisions  dreanr, 
Sare  generous  Ponn,  the  Sing  of  Faexy, 
Who  mid  the  festal  banquet  tary, 

Did  strains  prophetic  to  me  speak. 

This  same  Bonn,  king  of  the  Munster 
Fairies,  who  prophesied  the  victorious  re- 
turn of  the  untoward  Stuarts  from  France, 
was  originally,  says  Celtic  legend,  the  son 
of  Milesins,  a  iaxaauB  king  of  Spain,  who, 
when  his  kinsfolks  invaded  Ireland  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  cast  away  with  all  his  ship's  com- 
pany on  the  west  coast  of  Munster.  He 
now  reigns  (especially  by  moonlight)  at 
Knock-firinn :  a  haunted  lull,  in  the  county 
Limerick,  where  he  has  been  even  seen 
by  belated  persons  drunk  enough  to  see 
mm.  The  Jolly  Merchant's  song,  in  the 
second  verse,  contains  an  allusion  to 
Phelim,  father  of  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  who  the  most  veracious  Uriah  his* 
torians  have  over  and  over  a^;ain  proved 
to  be  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar :  a  better 
man  than  the  spelling  of  his  rough  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  who  ruled  in  L^land 
circa  200  B.C.  (Emperor  Sevems).  An- 
other of  these  Jacobite  minstrels  (and  the 
writers  of  street  songs  are  so  seldom  known 
that  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  patri- 
archs), was  John  M'Donnell,  sumamed 
Claragh,  a  native  of  CharleviUe,  in  the 
county  Cork.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  a  celebrated  Limerick   poet^    whisky- 


drinker,  and  wit,  John  Toomey.  M'Donnell 
began  at  least,  even.  if.  he  did  not  finish,  a 
History  of  Ireland,  and  had  the  intention 
of  translating  the  Iliad  into  Irish.  He 
was  a  staunch  Jacobite.  In  his  Vision,  a 
patriotic  song,  a  beautiful  Banshee  (not 
the  weeping  and  wailing  hag  of  modem 
Irish  legends),  is  supposed  to  lead  him 
through  the  fairy  haunts  of  Ireland.  The 
song  ends  with  a  dubious  prophecy  almost 
worthy  of  the  great  Zadkiel,  or  a  Derby 
Day  prophet : 

**  SsyO  say,  thou  bebff  bright ! 

when  shall  the  land  from  slavery  waken, 
When  shall  our  hero  daim  his  right 

And  tyrants'  halls  be  terror  shaken  P' 
She  gires  no  sign — the  form  dirine 

Pass'd  like  the  winds  by  fairies  woken ; 
The  future  holds  in  Time^ii  dark  folds. 

The  despot's  chain  of  bondage  broken. 

We  beg  to  say  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walsh  for  the  ingenious  word  "woken." 
M'Donnell  died  in  1754,  and  his  brother 
poet,  John  Toomey,  wrote  his  elegy.  Some 
time  after  these  men  came  Owen  O'Sul- 
livan  (Owen  the  Bed),  a  native  of  Kerry. 
This  eccentric  bard  was  a  reaper,  and  in 
the  off  season  axt  itinerant  hedge  school- 
master, whose  wandering  disciples  learnt 
from  him  to  translate  Homer  and  Yirgil 
into  Irish.  He  is  a  favoxudte  poet  of  &e 
Munster  peasantry.  Like  Bums,  he  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well ;  like  Bums,  too,  he 
drank  himself  to  death  in  his  prime. 
O'Sullivan's  great  drinking  song  begins 
almost  fiercely,  and  with  the  poet's  usual 
irrestrainable  dythrambic  vehemence : 

This  oup's  flowing  treasure 

I  toast  to  that  treasure 

The  brare  man  whose  pleasure 

Is  drinking  rich  wine. 
Who  deep  flagons  draining, 
IVom  quarrels  abstaining, 
The  mom  finds  remaining. 

All  joyous,  divine. 
It  ne'er  shall  be  mine 
To  mther  Tile  coin. 
To  fools  at  life's  waning. 

For  age  to  resign. 

Another  of  these  celebrities  was  William 
Heffeman  (Blind  William),  of  Shronehill, 
in  Tipperaiy :  a  rival  of  M'Donnell  and 
Toomey  in  &e  Bardic  Sessions,  or  Eistedd- 
fods, of  those  days.  This  Heffeman  was 
only  so  far  like  Homer  that  he  was  literally 
a  blind  beggar;  yet  his  satires,  elegies, 
love  songs,  and  odes  are  pronoimced  by 
Irish  scholars  to  be  singularly  refined, 
tender,  and  sweet.  His  Cliona  of  the 
Hock,  Mr.  Hardiman  says,  "  is  heightened 
with  all  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  richest 
Oriental  colouring. ' '   Another  popular  song 
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writer  of  the  Ctoorgian  era  was  Doncmgh 
Boe  M'Naxnara,  a  hedge  sehoohnaBier,  bom 
at  Waterford.  He  wrote  a  small  ^neid, 
to  celebrate  his  intended  exoigration  to 
Newfoundland.  Among  other  bards  of 
this  kind  we  may  mention  the  Bererend 
William  English,  a  friar  of  Cork,  a  great 
humorist.  Also,  Timothy  O'SulliTazi,  tesu- 
aUy  caUed  Teige  Gaelach,  a  poet  of  Water- 
ford,  who,  after  a  wild  and  reckless  yoath, 
became  penitent,  and  wrote  snmeroos 
sacred  poems  and  hynms,  which  hare  bees 
collected  into  a  volume. 

Li  the  troubled  times,  whexi  the  French 
Reyolntion  gave  &tee  hopes  to  the  dis- 
affected in  Ireland,  the  song- writers'  hearts 
began  again  to  stir  with  wud  impulses.  It 
was  in  1797,  when  the  French  tneolor  was 
waving  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  the  moment 
of  the  expulsiont  of  the  hated  Saxon,  seemed 
at  hand,  that  that  fine  song,  The  Shai^  vao 
Yocht  (the  poor  old  womian),  was  written : 
the  refrain  sounds  like  the  advancing  march 
of  armed  men.  The  poor  old  woman  luuned 
in  the  song  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  a  seer 
or  prophetess,  who  foretells  the  speedy 
gathering  of  the  pikes  "  in  good  repair*'  on 
that  noble  battle-field  not  unused  by  the 
Danes  and  Milesians  of  old — the  Oonraffh 
of  Elildare.  At  many  a  rebel  camp  on  uie 
green  hills  of  Erin  lubve  these  words  been 
shouted ; 

Gtk,  the  Eraach  oe  on  tha  §mg 

Says  Che  Shan  Tan  Tocht, 
Hm  Frandi  an  on  the  aea* 

fiatya  tha  Shan  van  Yocht. 
Oh !  the  Fresoh  are  in  the  hsf , 
Ther^n  be  here  without  delay, 
And  the  Orange  will  deeay. 

Says  the  ffluui  ran  Tocat. 

This  martial  song  has  one  especial  and  un- 
usual merit  amonff  songs,  that  the  last 
verse  rises  to  a  <anmax,  and  expresses  a 
higher  thought  than  those  preceding  it. 
The  final  words  rush  on  with  the  irrestrain- 
able  velocity  of  an  avalanche.  Pity  they 
were  so  mischievous  and  so  &Ilacious  1 

Will  Ireland  then  be  free  P 

eaya  the  Shan  van  Teoht. 
T«B  r  Ireland  ahall  be  fiEM^ 
Trom.  the  centre  to  the  aea. 
Iben  hurrah  for  liber^  1 

fiaya  tha  Shan  vm  Vochli 

That  great  Protestant  tnne^  Boyne  Water, 
dates  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  '97,  as 
does  the  Protestant  Boys,  written  by  some 
Ulster  clergyman. 

Later,  the  times  of  the  volunteers  and 
the  united  Irishmen  gave  Ireland  a  few 
good  songs,  more  especialfy  the  one 
written  by  Lysaght,  or  Grattan,  and  called 
The  Man  who  led  the  Van  of  the  Irish 


Volunteers.     The  words,  to  the  rattling 
tune  of  The  British  Qreaadiers,  are  hov- 
ever  only  remarkable  lor  containmg  a  para- 
phrase of  Gbuttan's  eloquent  sentence,  '*I 
watched  by  the  cradle  of  Irish  independence, 
and  fallowed  aJOber  its  hearse."    Tke  Irisii  | 
are  also  proud  of  Erin  go  Bragh,  and  God  1/ 
Save  the  Eights  of  Man :  both  soDgsof  the 
later  outbreaks  of  Wolf  Tone's  time,   hj- 
sa^ht's  Island   is  by  no  means  to  be  ik- 
spised  as  a  national  lyrio. 

The  troubles  of  '98  and  oi  Eaamet's  tine 
were  commpiim  orated  in  that  fine  lyric,  TI10 
Wearing  of  the  Green,  by  Heniy  Gnto 
Curran.    Mr.  Boucioault's  pactvesque  ]» 
raphrase  of  the  song^  or  even  mere  tiitt  j 
paraphrase  of  it^  in  Arrah-na-PogM,  iitf 
made  it  ahnost  as  well  known  in  Ldb^ 
as  it  is  in  Dublin.     Aa  in  most  Irisli  nl)^ 
songs,  and,  indeed,  most  Irish  lyrics  tbt 
are  not  mere  tipsy  praises  of  wbuky,  tiun  { 
is  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  despair;  wToa 
Moore  says  beaatifally  in  his  DearHftrpof 
my  Country: 

So  oft  hat  them  Mhoed  th»  deay  ach  er  MdM , 
That  eW  ia  ti^  ttirlh  k  vOl  aftaaf  teB  a«  ^ 


Curran's  fineat  verse  ia  thefoDomg 

Oh,  I  car*  aot  ibr  th»  thiatk. 

And  I  caceaot  for  the  roee» 
For  when  the  cold  winda  whiaUe, 

Neither  down  nor  draneon  ahovi- 
But  like  hope  to  him  thaTs  friendlMi, 

Where  no  nrndr  floiTBr  b  aeeD, 
Bto V  gn^w  niA  Iot«  tfettfa  vrfkfl^ 

Wttrai  onz  own  ant»-hMKted 


The  MM»lled  Iryi  patriot  ii  wvff^ 

of  singing  of  the  green  flag,  tbegwa^®- 

mortal  shamroc*^  and  Hke  grm  mi  « 
Erin.    In  the  tJpfor«h»  Oreen:  aiongo^ 

the  United  Irishmeii  cf  '96,  the  chorw 
ends: 

Then  up  for  ^\(l^fP^f^^_Ou^,^^P^^  ^ 


Shout  it  hack  to  the  Saasanach,  "  Well  Berer  1 


Per  our  Tom  IS  oooonf  beek^  and  «iifa  xma  0O' 


ogh^I 


▼een. 


To  reotfue  and  areng*  ua,  and  our  own  immarUl  pto- 


Thomas  David,  who,  howerer madwj 
oertainly  a  true  lyrical  poet,  c^"^ 
some  of  his  feverish  twses  The  Gjjeo 
above  the  Red.  Though  laiher  ^^m 
to  quiet,  honesty  wett-ittterfoned  ^^"^ 
men,  the  song  is  a  brave  and  eamestone- 
The  most  pawionate  of  tha  stamas  runs: 

Sore  twma  Ibr  thii  Lord  Kdw«d  died  and  Wolf  »* 


Becawe  they  co«ld  not  hw  to  lea*a  Ihe  Bad  a  WW - 

And  »tiraa  for  Ihia  thM  Owen  ftog**  "^  ^""^ 
Becauae  their  eyaa  wawhot  toaae  tiiefl«»**^'* 


Eed. 


:&l 
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Hardly  less  fieiy  effaidons  as  street  songs, 
intended  more  for  the  middle  than  the  lower 
classes,  are  John  Banim's. 

He  said  that  he  was  not  our  brother, 
The  mongrel,  he  said  what  we  knew ; 

ISOf  Srin,  out  deat  island  mether. 
He  nsTer  had  hia  hlack  blood  fin>m  jou. 

We  need  scarcely  ^  say  who  the  black- 
blooded  indiridnal  mentioned  is,  or  plead 
that,  like  another  eminent  personage  not 
nnknown  at  Fenian  meetings,  he  is  scarcely 
as  black  as  he  has  been  painted.  Doctor 
Drennan's  When  Erin  first  Rose,  though 
revolutionary,  is  glowing  with  true  poetry, 
and  would  not  have  been  unworthy  even 
of  Campbell.     It  begins  finetf : 

When  £na  first  rose  from  the  dark  iwellinf  flood, 
God  blesa'd  the  crreen island,  and  said  it  was  good. 
The  emerald  of  Europe  it  sparkled  and  shone 
In  the  ring  of  the  world,  the  most  precioas  stone ; 
In  her  aun,  in  her  soil,  in  her  station  thrice  blest, 
With  her  back  towards  Britain,  her  fiaoe  to  the  west, 
Erin  stimda  like  a  foitrest  upon  her  steep  shora, 
A£d  strikes  her  high  haip  'inid  the  ocean's  deep  roar. 

A  nofoce  of  Irish  street  songs  would  be 
incomplete  that  did  not  treat  of  the  con- 
vivial as  well  as  the  patriotic  songs.  High 
in  this  class  stand  those  two  jovial  reSt- 
less  lyrics,  Ghurryowen,  and  the  Bakes  of 
Mallow.  The  first  ia  very  old ;  the  most 
lively  verse  runs : 

We  are  the  hoTS  that  deEgkt  in 
Smashing  the  limerick  lamps  when  lighting , 
Through  the  streets  like  portefs  fighting. 
And  tearing  all  before  us. 

Ghonia; 

Instead  of  spa  well  drink  brown  ale. 

And  paj  the  veekoniBgon  the  nail ; 

ITo  asaa  for  debt  ahaU  go  to  jail, 

From  Garryowea  in  g&iy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  beat  this  song  for  tipsy 
jollity  and  headlong  Celtic  *'  devilment^"  but 
ii  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  Rakes  of 
Mallow  the  two  first  verses  sound  like  the 
bangs  of  a  drunken  man's  shillaleh : 


Beauing,  beffiiig,  daneia; ,  drinking, 
Breaking^  windows,  cursing,  sinking, 
£T«r  nuang^  never  thinking, 

Xive  the  rakes  m  Mallow. 

Spending  faster  than  it  oomea, 
Beating  waiters,  bailiffs,  duns, 
Bacchus'  true-begotten  sons. 

Live  the  rakes  of  3fallow« 

A  better  written  and  scarcelv  less  famous 
convivial  song  is,  Bumper  Squire  Jones : 
written  by  iovial  Baron  Dawson,  a  great 
legal  authority  in  his  day,  to  Carolan's 
air  of  Planxty  Jones.  The  great  harper 
and  the  baron  were  enjoying  the  some- 
what lavish  hospitality  of  Squire  Jones,  at 
Moneyglass,  and  slept  in  adjoining  rooms ; 


the  baron,  who  was  both  a  wag  and  a  poet, 
hearing  Carolan  one  night  composing  a 
song  in  crippled  English  to  the  honour 
of  his  host,  wrote  a  set  of  fresh  words, 
and,  remembering  the  air  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  sang  the  melody  to  his 
own  words,  and  accused  the  enrag;ed  bard 
of  piracy.     The  baron's  song  begins : 

YegoodfirilowtaU 
Who  lore  to  be  told  where  good  duet's  in  store. 
Attend  to  the  call 
Of  one  who's  ne'er  frighted. 
Bat  great^  delighted 
With  six  TOtUea  more: 

and  th«  verse  ends  with  the  refirain: 

Then  away  with  the  daiet — a  hamper.  Squire  Jones* 

This  song  smacks  of  the  hard  drinking 
days  of  Squire  Western.  Mr.  Croften 
Croker,  in  his  pleasant  collection  of  Irish 
popular  songs^  dasaifiaa  them  under  the 
four  national  heads,  St.  Patrick,  the  Po- 
tato, the  Shamrock,  and  Whisky.  The 
capital  old  song: 

Oh,  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman* 
Who  came  of  daoent  people — 

was  written  by  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Toleken, 
of  Cork,  and  first  sang  by  them,  at  a 
masquerade,  in  1814.  The  song  was  after- 
wards lengthened  &r  Webbev  the  oomedian, 
who  made  it  popular. 

The  finest  song  relating  to  the  Sham- 
rock, is  the  Green  little  Shamrock  of  Ire- 
land :  written  by  Cherry,  the  actor,  for  Mrs. 
Mountain,  who  sang  it  in  a  monopolylogue 
in  the  Little  Opera  House,  Oapel-street, 
Dublin,  in  1806.  The  first  Terse  is  rery 
pretty  and  fervid : 


Them's  a  dear  little  plant  thai  gfowa  in  on  it 

'Twaa  St.  Patrick  himaelf  sure  Uiat  set  it, 

And  the  sun  of  hia  labour  with  pleaaure  did  smile, 

And  with  dew  from  la»  eye  often  wet  it^ 

It  ti^vee  through  the  bog,  thioii^  th«  brake,  through 

the  mireland. 
And  he  called  it  the  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland : 
The  sweet  httle  shamroek,  the  dear  littl#  shamrock, 
The  sweet  fittle^  gveen  little  shamznek  of  Ireland. 

The  potato  has  not  been  sung  of  in  any 
very  lasting  verse.  Whisky  has  had,  we 
need  hardly  say,  immemorable  street  lyrists. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  songs  is  Love  and 
Whisky,  written  about  1760.  Mr.  Croker 
says  it  was  "  the  most  popular  song  in  the 
heyday  of  Irish  volunteerism."  It  is  sung 
to  the  lively  tune  of  Bobbing  Joan,  and 
runs  in  this  sort  of  measure : 

But  lore's  jealovs  pang 

In  heart-ache  on  we  find  it, 

Whisky,  in  its  turn, 

A  headache  leaves  behind  it. 
•  •  •  • 
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1^079  and  whiaky's  jojs, 
Xet  na  gaily  twiat  'em, 
In  the  thread  of  life, 
Euth,  we  oan't  mift  'em. 

Our  notice  of  Lish  street  songs  wonld 
be  incomplete  if  we  forgot  to  allude  to 
tbose  wonderful  specimens  of  the  mad 
pedantry  of  Irish  hed^  schoolmasters,  so 
admirably  ridiculed  m  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,  a  parody  which  the  elder  Mathews 
helped  to  make  mmous.  An  itinerant  bard 
had  composed  a  song  in  praise  of  Castle 
Hyde,  for  which,  to  his  disgust^  he  was 
driven  from  the  door  by  the  enraged  pro- 
prietor. At  a  party  soon  afterwards,  Mr. 
Millikin,  a  Cork  poe^  undertook  to  produce 
a  song  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  absurdity. 
Accordingly,  borrowing  the  tune,  he  went 
home  and  produced  The  (Proves  of  Blarney. 
The  lines — 

Iliere's  grvwei  walks  ttiere  for  ipeealatioti, 

And  eonvenation  in  eweet  •olitude, 
'Tii  there  tiie  lorer  may  hear  the  doye  or 
Ibe  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon- 
are  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  hedge  poet, 
and  still  better  is  the  verse  beginning, 

TbBn*»  statues  gracing  the  noble  place  in 

All  heathen  ^roddeases  so  fair, 
BoldNeptnne,  Plutarch,  and  Nioodemus, 

All  Btan£ng  naked  in  the  open  air. 

The  verse  on  the  Blarney  Stone : 

There  is  the  stone  there  that  whoerer  kisses, 
Oh,  he  never  missea  to  grow  eloquent, 

was  added  by  Father  Front. 

The  Dublm  street  songs  of  the  old  time 
were  sometimes  ferocious,  and  sometimes 
insipidly  sentimental.  Of  the  thieves'  songs 
one  of  the  Jiost  savagely  horrible  is  Luke 
Caffrey's  Ejlmainham  Minuet.  (Another 
name  for  the  death  struggle  on  the  gallows.) 
The  writer  describes  in  soft  Dublin  slang 
the  efforts  of  thieves  to  restore  consciousness 
in  a  felon  who  hod  been  hung. 

A  still  more  famous  Dublin  street  song 
was.  The  Night  before  Larry  was  Stretched, 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Curran,  Lysaght^  and  Dean  Burrowes, 


of  Cork,  but  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  reaUy  written  by  "Hurlfoot  Bill," 
a  man  who  kept  a  cloth  shop  at  Waterford. 
Larry  was  a  half  paralysed  thief  named 
Lambert,  who,  at  once  ferocious  and  cow- 
ardly, always  counselled  murdering  tiiose 
whom  his  gang  robbed.  Kicking  and 
fighting,  he  was  dragged  by  a  rope  to  the 
place  of  execution.  In  the  song  Larry's 
companions  are  supposed  to  visit  him  in 
the  condemned  cell  on  the  last  night  of  his 
life,  and  play  at  cards  with  him  on  the 
lid  of  his  coffin.  Larry  is  by  no  mieans 
dismayed,  and  has  spirit  enough  left  to 
knock  down  a  man  who  cheate,  and  to 
throw  away  the  chaplain's  wig. 
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